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ADVERTISEMENT BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

T HE* name and eftabljlhed reputation of the Abbe Spallanzani mult certainly be a 
lufficient recommendation of any work he gives to the public, efpecially of one 
like the prefent, on which he appears to have bellowed a more than ordinary degree of 
labour and attention. '.The variety of objects, highly interefting to the naturalift and 
the philofopher, on whkh it treats, may be feen in the following introdu&ion, which con- 
tains, in part, a fummavy of the work. 

In the tranflairion, fidelity and accuracy have been principally fludied. The reader, it 
if prefumed, has before him a faithful tranfeript of the original (if the expreilion may 
be allowed) in his own language. Where the meaning admitted of no doubt, the tranf- 
lator thought himfelf at liberty to depart from the phrafeology of his author, to give 
his idea with greater perfpicuity : a licence which the different idioms of language will 
frequently render neceffary : but where any fliadow of ambiguity appeared (and in every 
work, efpecially works of fcicncc, fuch ambiguities of expreilion will occafionally be 
found) he has fcrupuloufly adhered to the literal expreilion of his text, that the reader 
may be enabled to form his judgment in 'the fame manner as from the original. 

# The parts kali interefting to the general reader arc omitted. 
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c SPALLANZANI’S TRAVELS IN THE TWO SICILJES. 

A<s the Abbe has cnniinually employed the terms of what is railed the new nomencla- 
ture of chemiftry, it has been thought proper, lor the benefit of readers not familiar 
with this fcience; to add, in a parent la fis, the more uluai names ol chemical fubftances ; 
as for inftance, to fubjoin to muriate of ahum m the common term of alum ; and to mu* 
ricite of [odd that of fca-falt. The Abbv has likewiie ufed the term caloric , on allocca- 
lions, inftead of heat or warmth. In this the tranilai'or has not judged it advilable to 
follow him, except when he has employ'd it in the proper chemical fenfe oi the mat- 
A r of heat . 

The plates are laithlui roj k of tilde in the original, but more carefully and ele* 
gantly linilhed. Some mav, pc "kips, oi jed to the difproportioiKUc li/e ol the himuu 
figures reprefented in pkim^ 11. 111. and Y. This objection the author liar. Ion t x.11, 
and, at the end of Yol. IV. apologizes, by remarking, that the paimci vo’wdved 1m 
might be permitted this liccine, a>>, Ind he attempt. J to obferve tile rules ol propor- 
tion, thefe figures would hive been ic,u*eel\ difcerniblo 'V* , 

T he work in the original is dedicated n> (Amu \Vil/<ck, Impeiid Pleninni .-miai \ 
of the General Adminiilration oi Aullrian l.omlvarly ; tail ..s this d -Jicution < nb r 
contains the culogiums of which fucli competitions uluai !y conlul, ii has k eu omul* J. 


IN '1 RODUCTION. 

the zeal with which I hive always been animated* to contribute, much as might 
be in my power, to the improvement of the Public Imperial Muf mu < i Nkiurul Hit- 
tory in the Hnivcrfity of Pavia, by enriching it with til* - n w md important pmduc- 
tions 1 procured in the varii us journexs and voyag«.s 1 undertook both i-i Italy and 
other countries, incited me to travel, during tue fu miner and autumn vacations, into 
the Two Sicilies. Though this Mil feu m abounded m other kinds of natural produc- 
tions, it was extremely deficient in volcanic matter-;, which ini reh conlifbd j a tew 
triu’al Icorke of Ycfuvius, and ll numxtrem- ly common lavas of th * lame mountain, 
that, having been cut into tablets and poihhxl, had loll their diilinguilhing (Tiaraeter- 
iflics, and conlequmtly could little contribute to the inllruetkm ol youth arid the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. 

As I knew' that no countries in Europe could lurnifh a more ample and valuable col- 
lection of volcanic products than f he Phlegrean Eields, Mount Etna, and Eolian, nr 
Lipari HE : ; ! rcfolved to \ifit them, and unpicked f.verai months in laborious bur ule- 
ful refearcho'. TO make a propter choice, however, of the uiMlances fuimble to the 
defign I had in view, it was neceflary to examine on th.e fpoi the various qualities oi* 
the bodies* compoling thofe \olcanized regions. T his I p» rformed with the lame dili- 
gence and care 1 have uluai!) exerted in the examination ol ‘other natdral obj<vE. Still 
more to enable mylelf to make this f ledioii, and correct my judgment with rcfpdt to 
thefe fubjeds, f had read, and then re perilled, whatever Imd been written by travellers 
and the moll eminent naturalifls relative to volcanos, and w; s fmeerely grateful to them 
for the inftrucHon I derived from their works. In the couife of this inquiry, however, 
I difeovered w hat I had often experienced before, with rcfpect to other fubjeds, in which I 
lrad been preceded by other naturalifls, that 0 , noluithffaiuling the elegant and inten fling* 
accounts they had given us of the countries which have fuf E-red the adion of fire, it w r >s 


* Theft* plates are n mitt is 1 ;o a dfgiacx to the Hate of the *uts in the eighteenth ccntuiy. The view of 
the crater d Ltna is that of a well 1 
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Spallanzani’s travels in the two sicilies- . 3 

ft ill pofTiblc to add to them by my refearcho.*, and throw new light on volcanic know- 
ledge. r rhis 1 fay not to arrogate to my fell any merit, and ilill lels to detract Irom that of 
others. I’he powers of the human mind are fo limited, that it new ft can entirely ox- 
hand the 1'u hj eft it inveiligaU s. Other naturalills who fh.dd, herealur diligently explore 
the roimtrii r through which I travelled, it is not' to be doubfi d, may improve thi* part 
ol natural birtory with (lill new’ dilcoverk s. In like manner, though otheis have 
written oi the Phlegrean Fields, Kura, and tin* Kolian hies, the ubmrvations I have mad.; 
appear to me to merit publication. 

1 he method in which 1 prolecuted my lcTearches in tin fo ii.ivds w.ti ih 1 ■ following 
I have t mb ,i\ mired to :ti:dv volcanic countrk* a- i^ou4d a.in firudd be 1 ‘IuJk d. The 
lit F« douid who would acquire an accurate knowledge oi lh<* Inter, ; to mo *_*I\ cmifuJers 
; I u i r finictr.w * .1 mck, the whine oi tin ir huge made-, fir- political and direction of 
the v.u :ou > j ■ ir! ^ or fimU which compole then), and the mum-vere t »p \ relations of 
thole ilrata. 1 haw ad«'j|Ld ll lame mode < >1 iiiqunw in tile cornu* u» th, !»« truvils. 
(■'ire in • omir*« ti ,n with duiic • \ . 1 1 . s K.s l«n med w ic^c mountains and ukmds *, bur all 
(d j j ;» m five n< t bvn pmiim« 'i in tie* lam.* manner, nor are thev compokJ o| th- 
i in ie Jubilance. Iko v . 1 ml large malic - of tula ; tii re <•( (curve and lava* ; in ; , U - 
< ;L: r pail, , uid 1 1 n mu 1 , andghons; and in .uu aln 1 , a in- xtuiv of all tin Ie lub- 

fhmc' 1 . li w.u therelore net diary to x.miine them < e the Ipot, and obkrv, b ill 
\ . 1 1 1 n tin v vu re fc pa rate and intermingled, thur n laticur>, uir. v item, mixiufis, &c. 
v.nkcur ( me Imirg light ul the peculiar compolition of ’hern volcanic mountains, every 
j> rt anti reeels of which ii was uqoilue 1 Ihouhl explore. 

In tlule inquiius 1 pan ticiilarly din ch d my notice to two obpfts: the central fum- 
mit of the i Hands and moiuftains, and their lhorew 1 lie lon.ier is uluallv the lint 
kniible df d of tin* fubterr.inenn omfiagiv.Poiis* the patt which lirll <.nnrg._s Imm the 
wave.-, which ofu.n prefervis the crater entire, and ium.umos burning, but more fn> 
quenliy only ins i\ cognizable traces. 1 he fliores ol volcanic ilkiuds and mountains 
luthod by the lea, were alio peculiarly entitled to attention, nor cto I know t licit any 
volcanilt who has hitherto travelled has made f 1 u ni one ol the objects of' his inquirv. 
We kuow' how much it conduces to an acciir.Ue knowledge ol tin llructmv» 1 moun- 
tain'', to crols, or go round them in th*.* beds nf torrents which h i\ * ccJV<,Ci_b ih ;r 
loundat oils and laid hare a part of tlu ir ink s ; thus n \ ^ aim g it 1 mav u!e the c\- 
predion, ituir internal organization, which without this aid w.-uld have bo* n j,,i. hi- 
nt vain hvm external appearances, 'flu’ lea, by incdl mtiv betting with i f s im us 
waves the ikirts ol the illands, has caul: d fraftu.ws and ravage incer paia* ! \ Rater 
than thule oce-iiioned b^Vi^crs. By mailing, thereto/*-, tin je m a b»\*r, land- 

ing where thev appear in\ ite particular alt .mien, and. m:auu;vog th. ir open imm, 
ami rocks halt fallen down and lading, we may oblerve a w/kiy oi important facts 
coruhicbv to the i?nproM ment el that kind ol icicnce. 1 {1 k. 11 not here enlarge on the 
ad\anl'.‘us to behf rived 1mm coalting volcanic illands ; in the courie ol this woik 
tliey will be prined by hn:ts. 

The refearehes 1 made in volcanic countries, though necdlarv, and highly inflruftive, 
ware not, however, fullicient to complete my ddign. lithologilts are not latisficd 

with knowing; tin* Urufture, It ratification, ami other general qualities of mount 1 : 11 s, 
but endeavour hkewife to difeover the natuiv of their component parts, 1 refolvcd not 
in depart lrom the lame method of enquiry. It is true that lome volcanic produc- 
tions are fo altered by the fire, that it is dhlicult to afeertain the nature of the earths 
from which they have been produced, unlefs we call in aid the procelfes of chemiilry. 
bucli are enamels, glailes, and frequently pumices. But lavas, which, in the greater 
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« A« the AbbC has continually employed the terms of what is called the new nomencla- 
ture of chemiftry, it has been thought proper, for the benefit of readers not familiar 
,^ ith this fcience,* to add, in a parenthefis, the more ufual names of chemical fubftances ; 
as for infiance, to fubjoin to muriate of alumine the common term of alum ; and to mu- 
[riat«i M% (la that of feafalt. The Abbt has likewife ufed the term caloric, on all occa~ 
^fions^nftead of heat or warmth. In this the tranflator has not judged it advifable to 
follow fiim, except when he has employed it in the proper chemical fenfe of the mat- 
ter <f ha#. 

The jfiates are faithful copies of thofe in the original, but more carefully and ele- 
gantly finifhed. Some may, perhaps, ohjeCt to the difproportionate fize of the human 
figures reprefented in plates 11. III. and V. This objection the authur has forefeen, 
and, at the end of Vol. IV. apologizes, by remarking, that “ the painter conceived he 
might be permitted this licence, as, had he attempted to obferve the rules of propor- 
tion, thefe figures would have been Icarcely difccrnible ( 

The work in the original is dedicated to Count Wilzeck, Imperial Plenipotentiary 
of the General Adminiftration of Aufirian Lombardy ; but as this dedication only 
contains the eulogiums of which fuch compofitions ufually confift, it has been omitted. 


introduction. 

THE zeal with which I have always been animated to contribute, as much as might 
be in my power, to the improvement of the Public Imperial Mufcum of Natural liif- 
tory in the Univerfity of Pavia, by enriching it with the new and important produc- 
tions I procured in the various journeys and voyages 1 undertook both in Italy and 
other countries, incited me to travel, during tV»$ futntner and autumn vacations, into 
the Two Sicilies. Though this Mufeum abounded in other kinds of natural produc- 
tions, it was extremely deficient in volcanic matters, which merely confided of a few 
trivial fcoriae of Vefuvius, and fornc extremely common lavas of the fame mountain, 
that, having been cut into tablets and poliflied, had loft their diftinguilhhig charaQer- 
iftics, and confequently could little contribute to the inftruction of youth and the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. 

As I knew that no countries in Europe could furniftt a mdre ample and valuable col- 
lection of volcanic products than the Phlegrcan Fields, Mount Etna, and Eolian, or 
Lipari Ifles ; I refolved to vifit them, anti employed fcveral moijjhs in laborious but ufe- 
ful refearches. To make a proper choice, however, of th» fubftances fuitable to the 
defign I had in view, it was necefiary to examine on the fpo? the various qualities of 
the bodies compofing thofe volcanized regions. This I performed with the fame dili- 
gence and care I have ufually exerted in the examination of other natftral objoCts. Still 
more to enable myfelf to make this feleCtion, and corrcCt my judgment with refpcCt to 
thefe fubjeCts, I had read, and then re-perufed, whatever had been written by travellers 
and the moft eminent naturalifts relative to volcanos, and was fincorely grateful to them 
for the inftruCtion I derived from their works. In the courfe of this inquiry, however, 
I difeovered what I had often experienced before, with refpeCt to other fubjeCts, in which I 
had been preceded by other naturalifts, that*, notwithftanding the elegant and interefting 
accounts they had given us of the countries which have fuffered the aCtion of fire, it wr*s 

• Thefe plates are omitted a* a difgracc to the ftate of the arts in the eighteenth century. The view of 
the crater of Etna is that of a well ! 
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SPALLANZANI'S TRAVELS IN THE TWO SICILIES. , J 

ftill poflible to add to them by my refearches, and throw new light on volcanic know- « 
ledge. This I fay not to arrogate to myfelf any merit, and ftill lefs to detrad from that of 
others. The powers of the human mind are fo limited, that it nevei’ can entirely ex- 
hauft the fubjedr it inveftigates. Other naturalifts who (hall hereafter diligently explore 
'the countries through which I travelled, it is nof to be doubted, may improve this part 
of natural hiftory with ftill new* difeoveries. In like manner, though others have 
written of the Phlegrean Fields, Etna, and the Eolian Ifles, the obfervations I have made 
appear to me to merit publication. 

The method in which I profecuted my refearches in thefe Travels was the following : 

I have endeavoured to ftudy volcanic countries as fountains fhould be ftudied. The 
litliologift who would acquire an accurate knowledge of the latter, attentively confiders 
their ftrudurc of rock, the whole of their huge mattes, the pofition and diredion of 
the various parts or ftrata which compofc them, and the intertexture and relations of 
thofe ftrata. I have adopted the fame mode of inquiry in the courfe of thefe travels. 
Fire in conjunction with elaftic gates has formed who^e mountains and iflands ; but all 
of them have not been produced in the fame manner, nor are they compofed of the 
lame fubllance. Here wc find large mattes of tufa ; there of fcoriae and lavas ; in an- 
other part, pumices, enamels, and glaflcs ; and in another, a mixture of all thefe fub- 
ftances. It was therefore ncceffary to examine them on the fpot, and obferve, both 
when they were feparatc and intermingled, their relations, directions, mixtures, &c. 
without once lofing fight of the peculiar compofition of thefe volcanic mountains, every 
part and recels of which it was requifite 1 fhould explore. 

In thefe inquiries 1 particularly directed my notice to two objeds : the central fum- 
mit of the iflands and mountains, and their fhores. The former is ufually the firft 
fenfiblc effect of the fubterranean conflagrations, the part which firft emerges from the 
waves, which often preferves the crater entire, and fometimes burning, but more fre- 
quently only its recognizable traces. The fliores of volcanic iflands and mountains 
bathed by the fea, were alfo peculiarly entitled to attention, nor do I know that any 
volcanift who has hitherto travelled has made them one of the objeds of his inquiry. 
We know how much it conduces to an accurate knowledge of the ftrudure of moun- 
tains* to crofs, or go round them in the beds of torrents which have corroded their 
foundations, and laid bare a part of their fides ; thus revealing, if I may ulc the ex- 
preflion, their internal organization, which without this aid would have been fought 
in vain from external appearances. The fea, by incdlantly beating with its furious 
waves the Ikirts of the iflands, has caufed fractures anti ravages incomparably greater 
than thofe occafioned byViyers. By coafting, therefore, thefe fhores in a boat, land- 
ing where they appear td invite particular attention, and examining their open fides, 
and rocks half fallen down and falling, we may obferve a variety of important fads 
conducive to the improvement of that kind of fciencc. 1 fhall not here enlarge on the 
advantages to be' derived from coafting volcanic iflands; in the courfe of this work 
they will be proved by fads. 

The refearches I made in volcanic countries, though neceffary, and highly inftrudive, 
were not, however, fufficicnt to complete my defign. As lithologifts are not fatisfied 
with knowing the ftrudure, ftratification, and other general qualities of mountains, 
but endeavour likewife to difeover the nature of their component parts, I refolved not 
to depart from the fame method of enquiry. It is true that fome volcanic produc- 
tions are fo altered by the fire, that it is difficult to afeertain the nature of the earths 
from which they have been produced, unlefs we call in aid the proceffes of chemiftry. 
Such are enamels, glaffes, and frequently pumices. But lavas, which, in the greater 
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• IPAJ-LANZANl’s TRAVELS IN THB TWO SICILIES. 

*part *of the places where T made my obfervfttions, are abundant beyond all belief, are 
feldom fo chahged by the fire as not to retain the evident characters of their primitive 
rocks. * 

1 began, then, by confidering the external appearance* and qualities of the places I 
examined, as far, at lead, as circumtia*nces would permit. 

Whoever has undertaken to travel among mountains, in order to make refearches 
relative to the fofiil kingdom, is not ignorant to what changes the furfyees of itoney 
fubffanegs, even the moll i'o'id and hard, are fubjeCt, from the action of the elements 
during a long feries of years and ages. Hence, if he would form an accurate judg- 
ment of the (tones he examines, -h _■ will not fix his attention on thofe found on the 
furl ace of the earth, but rather on thole buried at fonie depth, and will frequently 
forcibly break and detach them from the internal inafies of which they are a continua- 
tion. Still greats r changes take place in fome partsof the mountains which throw out fire, 
from the aftion of 1‘ulphureous acid vapours, befidcs that <jf the atmofphere and of 
time ; and very frequently the volcanic product, which on the furf.ice feems to be of 
one kind, and at fome depth, of another, is in fa£t the fame, but more or lels changed 
in the firft inftance by the action of the atmofphere, or that of fulphureous vapours. 

To render my refearches more accurate and certain, it was neceflary that 1 fliou'd not 
content myfelf with a fingle impedion of the volcanic fubftances, on the fpot where I 
gathered them. I therefore, when I returned to Pavia, re-examined them with the 
greateft care, in the retirement of my ftudy ; not only with the naked eye, but with 
the aid of the lens, before I began to characterize and detcribe them lithologically. 1 he 
reader will find fome of the delcriptions rather diffule ; and, perhaps, I may be charged 
with having been too minute. But it appeared to me that I could not be more concife ; 
as a detailed defeription of fuch products can alone enable us to difeover to what kind 
of rocks they appertain, and what is the particular characteriftic of the volcanic coun- 
triesin which tncy are found. Thofe who, when treating of volcanos, have been fparing 
of fuch deferiptions, have left us imperftft works, though in other refpe&s they may 
be very valuable. All who are verted in thefe lubjects, are acquainted with the ac- 
count of the famous eruption of Etna in 1 66 9, and the memoirs relative to different 
remarkable conflagrations of Vefuvius by Serao, Della Torre, Sir William Hamilton, 
and Bottis. With refpect to what regards the currents of lava which thofe two vol- 
canos at thofe times poured forth, the fymptoms and phenomena that accompanied 
them, and the other circumftances deferving notice which preceded and followed them, 
their hiftories certainly merit great commendation, i hey will be highly valuable in 
the eiti mation of every lover of volcanic fcience ; and I haytf frequently, in the courfe 
•of this work, derived fuch afiiflancc from them as demands *mv grateful acknowledg- 
ment. But from thefe relations, what idea can we in general form oi the nature of 
the products ejected, and the currents they have formed ? When do- they deferibe with 
fufficient accuracy a fingle fubftance ? After having read thefe relations of the violent 
eruptions which have burft from the fidesof Vefuvius and Etna, we remain profoundly 
ignorant to what primitive rocks they appertain. I mean not by thefe remarks to in- 
jure the reputation thefe writers have juttly acquired. Their deficiency in lithological 
ftudies, not cultivated at that time as in the prefent, is a fufficient excufe ; I intend only 
to (hew the neceffity there is for circumftarrtial defeription, which, in fatt, form the balls 
of all folid fcience. 

It is neceffary that I (hould here mentioti, with rrfpeft to the deferiptions I have 
given of the different products of the various volcanic places I vifited, that, though I 
have treated diffufely, and in detail, of thofe of the Phlegrean Fields, fituated to the 
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weft of Naples, and of others of the Eolian or Lipari Ides ; I have only fpoken ineiden* 

tally of the productions of Vefuviuff and Etna, though both thefe volcanos have furnifh.d 
me with a great number of ipeciniens for the Mufeum at Pavia ; not byly becaufe that 
to have examined thefe two mountains minutely, would have required years inftead of a 
’ few months ; but becaufe a defeription of th<?fe has already been executed with great 
ability by the ■ Chevalier Gioeni,*in his Lithologia Vc/uviana , and by M. Dolomieu, 
in his “ Defcriptive Catalogue of the Products of Etna.” 

The opportunity afforded me by having thele volcanic fubftances continually under 
my infpeClion at Pavia, induced me to make new experiments on them. It is certain, that 
the greater part of them contain iron. Yet the proof of this by experiment was not 
fuperfluous, as the greater or lefs quantity of the martial principle might thus be dff- 
covered. I therefore ufed, according to circumllances, the magnetic needle, or mag- 
netized knife. I applied the former to the products reduced to powder, and the latter 
to thofe in fragments; taking care that they fhould alwa)s be, as far as I was able to 
effcCt it, of the fame configuration and volume. I tl^en obferved the different diftances 
at which they attracted the magnetic needle, without noticing the pieces which exerted 
no fuch power, though I do not mean by that to deny that they contained iron *. 

I was attentive at the fame time to an enquiry of much greater importance. Ve- 
fuvius, Etna, the Eolian Ifles, and Ifchia, are large mountains formed of rocks which 
have undergone liquefaction, and fometimes a true vitrification ; fuch has been the vio- 
lence of the fubterranean conflagrations. What fire can we produce equivalent to thefe 
effects ? 1 have difeovered that the fire of the glafs-furnacc will completely fufe again 
the vitrifications, enamels, pumices, fcorise, and lavas of thefe and other volcanic coun- 
tries. The fame will, in like manner, viirify rocks congenerous to thofe from which, 
thefe mountains have originated by the means of fubterranean conflagrations. A lefs 
intenfe fire, on the contrary, produces no fuch elfeCt on any of thefe fubftances. 

As I vvifhed to attain to the molt rigorous accuracy in this experiment, I was not fa- 
tisfied with difeovering that the fire of the glafs furnace was capable of effecting thefe 
fufions ; I determined, if poflible, to afeertain the precife degree of heat neceffary to 
produce theivv, for which purpofe nothing could be better adapted than the pyrometer of 
Weclgwood. This inflrument, it is well known, iscotnpofed of two parts ; the thermo- 
metric pieces and the gage. l’he former are fmall cylinders of very fine clay. Th 
latter, which is fix inches long, is formed by two pieces of the fame earth, the interna^ 
fides of which are ftraight and fmooth ; but fo difpofed as to be more diftant from each 
other at one extremityjhan the othef, thus forming a converging fpace divided into’ 
two hundred and forty j5hrjs. The greater aperture of this gage is the beginning of the 
fcale, and denotes the he. ft which produces a beginning of rednefs in iron. If, there-, 
fore, one of the clay cylinders fhall have been expofed to a greater, heat, it will be con- 
traded, and fink lower between the converging fides ; and, the fidcs being graduated, 
the degree at which ic Hops will be the meafure of its contraction, and confcquently of 
the degree of heat it has undergone ; the cylinders, as the inventor has obferved, re- 
prelenting the mercury, and the converging fides the fcale of the thermometer. 

To afeertain, therefore, the degree of heat in the glafs furnace necelfary for the fufion 
of thefe volcanic productions, and the rocks whence they derive their origin, I made 
ufc of this pyrometer in the following manner. I placed it* the furnace, near the fub- 
ftances I intended to fufe, one or more of the clay cylinders abovementioned, in a cafe of 

• • 

* As the iron is fometimes in the Hate of oxyde (calx), I employed the ufual methods to revive it in the 
productions 1 examined. 
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tfie fafne clay, and let them remain there thfi whole time neceflary for the fufion ofthofe 
fubftances. I then meafurcd their contraction by the gage ; and found that the heat of 
the glafs furnace was 87 j degrees of this pyrometer; a heat, according to the obferva- 
tion of the inventor, but 2 \ degrees lefs than that of welding iron, which latter heat 
correfponds to 1 2,777° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer *. In fa£t, filings of iron (in which 
the furface of the metal is greatly enlarged) being continued four-and-twcnty hours in 
the glafs furnace of Pavia, of which I always made ufe in thefe experiments, congluti- 
nated jutQ a folid though friable body, and (hewed an evident beginning fufion. Whence 
I con«y[de that a greater heat is ufually kept up in thefe furnaces than is neceflary for 
thp fulwn of glafs. 

Though the blowing pipe did not in general greatly conduce to the fuccefs of my ex- 
periments, I fometimes found it ufeful. In fome cafes I likewife had recourfe to the af- 
fiftance of fire excited by oxygenous gas (dephlogillicatcd air). 

There is fcarcely any natural product, volcanic or not vejcanic, of which I have 
treated in this work, that I did net try in the fire, in one or other of the manners I 
have deferibed, and frequently more than once. Thefe experiments in the dry way I 
often accompanied with others in the humid, with refped to the productions of volcanic 
fire. The manner in which I proceeded was as follows : 

When the external appearance of thefe products perfectly agreed with that of earths 
not volcanic before known, and analized by able chemitts ; 1 thought I might determine 
the genus of the volcanic production without analyzing it in the humid way ; and when 
I made experiments on a few pieces, I found I was not deceived. But when the exter- 
nal appearance appeared to me new, and not to agree with that of the earths already 
known, I then had recourfe to an examination by the humid method, by which I eluci- 
dated the genus, and frequently the fpecies, of thefe fubliances. Before, therefore, I 
proceeded to deferibe any pieces I had collected, I was certain, or thought myfclf fo, 
that I had obtained a fuflicient knowledge of them. And when I could not arrive at 
this knowledge, but remained uncertain to what genus they appertained, I have never 
failed to exprefs myfelf doubtfully. la thefe researches, equally laborious, delicate, and 
neceflary, 1 have employed much of my time, not without confiderable expence.. In 
my volcanic travels I have been obliged to take upon myfelf the parts both of uaturalift 
and chemift. The natural hiltory of foflils is fo clofely connected with modern che- 
miftry, and the rapid and prodigious progrefs of the one fo exactly keeps pace*with that 
pf the other, that we cannot feparate them without great injury to both. But as the 
chemift in his laboratory can reafon but imperfectly concerning the mountains, the com- 
ponent earth of which he analyzes ; fo the obfervations of rife lithological traveller 
iliuft always be defective when not conjoined (at leaft when i^may be neceflary) with 
chemical inveftigations.- What is true of foflils not volcanic, mult likawife be fo, in a 
certain degree, and with neceflary allowances, of volcanic foflils. Here, in fine, neither 
obfervation alone, nor experience alone, are fuflicient ; but both mud join to conduit 
theinveftigator of nature, or he cannot be fuccefsful in his refearch-s. 

Where my experimental enquiries have been fhort, I have incorporated them with my 
narrative ; as they are relative to the productions I met with in the diflerent places I 
viiltcd. But more than once I have found it convenient to act otherwife ; and thefub- 
jedts treated, appear to me to juftify the method I have adopted. 

What is the activity, in general, of volcanic fires, has been a queftion long agitated, 
and which is certainly of difficult folution. ‘In this difputc, writers have gone into op- 
pofite extremes ; fome aliening that thefe fires are extremely aCtive, and others that they 

• Journal dc ft.07.icr, tom: xax. 
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are very feeble, while all endeavour to fuppqrt their opinions by facts. Having treated 
on volcanos fo much at length in this work, I could not avoid confidering this qucftion: 
I have weighed the arguments on both fides without prejudice; I have made various 
experiments ; and declared in favour of the opinion which appeared to me to have the 
. Itrongeft fupport from reafon and from fadts. . 

The nature of elallic gafes by which the liquefied matters of volcanos are penetrated 
and agitated, was another fubjedt well deferving attentive confideration. The vacuities, 
inflations, and tumors, which fuch matters frequently retain in a (late of congelation, 
can only be aferibed to the claflicity of thefe gafes while they were in a Hate of fiauidity. 
Our common fire will reproduce in them thefe gafes equally with the volcanic, fttfadl, 
many lavas, pumices, glaffes, enamels, and fcoriae, though by pulverization they nuty 
be deprived of thefe vacuities, which are more or lefs large, and ufually orbicular, re- 
cover them by refufion in the furnace ; and in many of thefe bodies thegafeous bubbles 
arc fo abundant, that by their great inflation, while in actual fufion, they force them to 
flow over the edges of th£ crucible. Thefe obfervations led the way to enquiries rela- 
tive to the qualities of thefe gafes, by liquefying in chefiiical furnaces volcanic fubftances 
reduced to powder, and placed in matrafles fitted to a chemical mercurial apparatus. 
By a great number of experiments of this kind I difeovered the true nature of thefe 
gafeous fubftances, of which our knowledge was before very vague and uncertain. 

This dil'covery naturally led to the enquiry what part the elallic gafes take in the 
eruptions of volcanos ; and this enquiry to a difeuftion of the caufes of thofe eruptions. 

The chemical precedes I employed to afeertain the characters of the gafes of volcanic 
productions likewife difeovered to me a new fact, which was, that feveral of thefe pro- 
ductions contain muriatic acid This dil'covery again produced new enquiries # . 

I.aftly, I mult not omit the refearches relative to the origin prifmatic or bafalti- 
forin lavas. It is an opinion almofl univerfal, that lavas take this regular figure in the 
fea, by the fudden condeiifation and congelation they fuftered when they flowed into it 
in a fluid ftate. I could not have met with examples of this kind more proper to enable 
me to form a judgment on the lubjett than thofe which prefented themfelves to my view 
while coafling the Ihores of Italy, a great part of Etna, and the whole of the Lipari 
iflands. * * 

Thefe different difeuffions relative to the efficacy of fubterraneous conflagrations, the 
gafes of volcanic productions, the caufes of the eruptions of volcanos, and the muriatic 
acid contained in various of tlieir products ; with the enquiries concerning the origin of 
bafaltiform lavas— to treat them at length, as they required, would have too much bro- 
ken the thread of the nar^itive of my travels. I have therefore placed them in fuch a 
manner as not to interfere ^lih my accounts of the Phlcgrean Fields, Etna, and the 
Eolian Ifles. 

In the volcanized countries in which I travelled, there are four craters ftil) burning, 
Veluvius, Etna, Stromboli, and Vulcano. To all thefe four, from an ardent defire of 
obtaining knowledge, I wifhed to make a near approach. By Veluvius this wifh was 
not gratified ; but Etna was more condcfccnding, though incomparably more formida- 
ble ; and a fimilar good fortune attended me at Stromboli and Vulcano. The clear 
and diftintt view I had of thefe three craters was equally pleafing and inftrufUve. The 
crater of Etna I delineated myfelf ; the views qf Vulcano and Stromboli are the work of 
a draughtfman I took with me for that purpofe, and who likewife furnifhed me with 

• 

• In tlufe chemical experiments I was greatly aflifted by the Signors Nocetti, father and fon ; 
er operator in the public fchool of chemiftry in Pavia, and the latter repeater in the fame. They s 
ell verftd iri chemical fciencc, and are entitled to my giatcful acknowledgments. 
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'drawings of fome other volcanic mountains defcribed in this work. I fliall only add, 
that all thefe defigns have been retouched and greatly improved by Sig. Francefco 
Lanfranchi, an eminent painter in the univerfity of Pavia. 

The origin of the Lipari iflands, which are the productions of fire, was certainly the 
principal motive of my vifiting them $ yet in many other refpeCts they are certainly 
very interefting. The character, manners, and cuftoms of the inhabitants ; their po- 
pulation, agriculture, and commerce, are objeCls well deferving enquiry, and have the 
greater, claim to the attention of an Italian, from their being foMittle known in Italy. 

I Ji$ve alfo made feme obfervations on the animals in thofc iflands, as, for inflance, 
pn a kind of bfrds which with us are birds of paffage, but there (in part at lead) ftation- 
ary ; 1 mean fwallows. Some years ago I made obfervations on the natural qualities 
of feveral fpecies of fwaljows (the hirundo rujiicu , urbica , riparia , apus, mclba , Linn .), 
and to thefe I now add thofe l made in the Lipari iflands. 

The environs of Medina, where, after I had finifhed my volcanic travels, I remained 
more than a month, afforded me much inflru&ion, from the variety of natural objeCls 
they prefented. 'I hough four years and a half had clapfed fince that unfortunate city 
had been laid in ruins by earthquakes, the melancholy feene was ftill frefh in every one’s 
enemory. A great part of the public and private edifices were ftill in the fame ruinous 
condition to which they were reduced by that calamitous event. Numbers of the inha- 
bitants ftill continued to lodge in the half-deftroyed houfes, and others in huts and 
fheds ; while they all appeared opprefled and overwhelmed with fears from which they 
had not yet recovered. The imprefiions made on me by what I faw of the effefts of 
this calamity were fuch that I could not refrain from giving a brief account of the me- 
lancholy fituation in vthich I found Meflina, and of the deftruflion occafioned by the 
dreadful earthquake in 1783. 

Scylla and Charybdis, the former diftant twelve miles from Meflina, and the latter 
about a hundred paces within the famous Strait, were two objects to which 1 firft turned 
my attention. That part of the fea being then calm, at-leaft as calm as the Strait of 
Meflina can be, I was enabled to take a near view of them both, and even to pafs over 
Charybdis in a Goar. I alio made enquiries of the Meflincfe failors, who.arc employed 
the greater part of the year in that Strait, and confequently have an opportunity of 
forming a juft and precife idea of thefe two celebrated pbces ; and from what they told 
me, and the obfervations I made myfelf, I am convinced, that Charybdis is not a real 
whirlpool, as has been hitherto believed. 

In the Strait of Meflina I found other inftruflive natural curiofities furnifhed by the 
fifheries for the fword-fifh ( Xiphias Radius, Lin.), the ravenous fhark (Sqnalus carcba - 
^r 'uis), and for coral ( Jfis n, bills). 

Being at Meflina at the time of the annual paflage of the fword-fifh through the 
Strait, I was prdent at the fifhery, which appeared to merit fome defeription, from the 
Angular form of the Vefll ls employed in it ; the method of flriking and taking thefifh ; 
and the qualities and periodical migrations of the animal. I have likewife made fome 
obfervations oh fome fifli of the genus of tli e fqualus, particularly the fhark, fometimes 
fo dangerous to fifhermen in that fea. 

Coral, for which the Meffmefe mariners fifh the whole year, by tearing it with nets 
fuitable to the purpofe from the rocks at the bottom of their Strait, has been long an 
ambiguous production, and made to pafs through all the three k ngdoms of nature ; 
fome confulering it as a fulfil, others as a vegetable ; until at length it has been proved 
to appertain to the clals of animals, though it has the appearance of a plant ; and is 
therefore now properly claffed among the zoophyta. The excellent obfervations of 

6 Peyffoncl 
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PeyfTortel and Vitalianio Donnti arc well known ; nor ought Marfigli to be <lenie!l t'tt^ 
praile he merits, though a zealous' maintainor that coral is a plant. Notwithflamiing, 
however, th !c great difeoveries, much was wanting to a complete (jiltory of this noble 
zoophyte, to which, I flatter tnyfelf, I have iu (nine fmall degice contributed by the ub- 
fervations I made on it at the time of the fiiliery, at which I was prefint. 

On this occafion, while the fifhermen were throwing the net for the coral, I employ ’d 
myfelf in refearches for marine animalcula. 1 carefully examined every piece of a flalk, 
leaf, or other fragment of a marine plant, or any thing elfe which hung to.the ne% 
having learned from experience that thele fuhUanas fometitnes contain wonders in the 
clafs of animated beings ; for, as Pliny has \fifely remarked, nature is greateft in h^r 
lealt productions. TV hen the fifhermen, therefore, turned up their nets to free them 
from the weeds which were mixed with the coral, I put thefe weeds into glafs vcflels, 
filled with fea-water, to obferve the animals adhering to them, and felect thofe which 
appeared to prefent any remarkable novelty. Several of thele were not wanting; of 
the genera or the afad'uz and the efebara. I likewife difcovered fome fmall polypi, in 
which 1 could diflinCtly fee the circulation of the fluids ; which has not, to uiy know- 
ledge, been before obfervod in thefe minute animals. The defeription l have given of 
them is accompanied with the neceflary figures. 

The furface likewife of the Strait of Meflina was equally favourable to my refearches 
with the bottom. In other parts of the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the Archipelago, 
and the Strait of Conftantinople, I had.^xatnined feveral fpecies of thofe inollulca which 
are commonly called medufae. I had admired the fimplicity of their organization, and 
efpccially that property by which certain fpecies of them, of the weight of twenty pounds 
or more, diffolve almoft entirely into a liquor, nothing remaining of them but fonte 
thin and dry pellicles, which are only a few' grains in w-cight. I had never, however, 
met with any of that phofphorefcent kind which Lceflingius tells us he faw in the ocean 
between Spain and America. The mention he has thus made of them, without adding 
any further obfervat ions, can only ferve to excite the curiofity of the reader ; nor do I 
know that any other author has deferibed this rare animal. In the Strait of Meflina I 
had the pleature to find abundance of thefe phofphorefcent mollufca, and the flay I 
made in that city afforded me an opportunity to examine their organization, their mo- 
tion, and the beautiful light they emit in the dark. 

1 concluded my refearches relative to the natural objects in the vicinity of Meflina, by 
examining the fhore, hills, and mountains, which on the fide oppofite the fea look 
toward that city. I could difeoverno fign of volcanization ; but I obferved, firfl, im- 
menfe mafles of teftaceohs. and other animals petrified, the fpecies of which were per- 
fectly diftinguifliable. Secondly, granite, which probably is a continuation of thati|tf» 
Mclazzo, diflant from Meflina thirty miles to the north ; and with refpect to which I 
qpdeavoured to afeertain whether it formed ftrata, as fomc fuppofe, or only great mafles, 
as.is the opinion of others ; as alfo whether it contained within it petrified marine bo- 
dies, as has been conjectured. Thirdly, fand (tone, which, it appears to me probable, 
forms, in a great mcafure, the bottom of the Strait of Meflina, extending to the point 
Peloro, and being reproduced by a petrifying principle. We fhall fee that by i.ua is of 
this principle, human fkeletons, and other extraneous bodies, are fometiuus found 
included in it •, and that, in conlequence of the fame, at the part near Peloro, w here 
the Strait is narroweft, it is probable that Sicily, lofing the name of an ifland, will one 
day be again joined to Italy. 

• Having made the circuit of the Phlegrean Fields, the Eolian Ifles, and Etna, the prin- 
cipal objcCls of my travels, I returned to Pavia, going by fea from Naples, with- 

vol. v. c out 
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out t?io Icrift thought of making any new ubft vvaiious. But the* lake of Orbitcllo, cele* 
bnued lor the iir.ir.cnlb qu;\:»ikks of large eels {Marathi aa&ijHLi Linn.') it produces, 
Kc.une a new inri ntixe to my cuiivdbx ; and a iltvd cairn detaining the vGU-l in which 
} had taken my piifl’.rgt* Ibxei/l dujs at Poito Ercolo, a lew miles dilLnt from Orbitello ; 
as I cuuk! eaiily oHam as many oc!s a> 1 elude, l cx.iimned them wi'h great attention, 
to difeovtr, if iu i:ibY, the runnier in which thrv propagate their Ipeiivs, fmee, not- 
withikmdirg the numerous exp? rimeius that iuve been made both by ancient and mo 
dem natpralifls to elucidate tins quellion, it is not yet known wit a certainly whether 
they are viviparous or ovipaieus. To the* experiments I now made, when 1 uiurued 
ii^to Lombardy* 1 added many c fliers in the following years, made in every lealon. 

' With this view cxprofslv L i ..paired to the lakes of Conucchio, which, with that above- 
mentioned, abound more with this fdh than any in Euiope, i here afliduouilv itudied 
the various qualities of the animal, in order to illuUrate rts hiitory, which is m many 
lvfptcis deficient and obfeure. # 

’The kill place at which 1 landed before my arrival at Genoa, was theifland oi Elba, 
where 1 \>fcis obliged to remain live days in confcquenec of another calm. 1 profited 
by this delay to vifit the ancient and celebrated iron mines, \vhe»*e 1 procured lor the 
Imperial MuEurn at Paxia Jbine noble fpecimens of that metal c i ) itailixed, ami aug- 
mented the copious collection 1 carried with me with fume fuiphuixs of iron (pyrites), 

I returned to the umvetfity about the end of the year 1788, having employed lix 
months in my travels in tlie txxo Sicilies ; with which, though they were at my turn ex- 
pence, like the greater pait of my other travels, I am well J’atisiieJ, fmee I have bun 
able to contribute lbmething to that noble public inftitution the Muieum at Pavia 5 but 
my fatisfaflion vill be ilili greater, if the wot k I noxv prefent to the public be approved 
by its readers. 

Thus I employed the fummer and autumn vacations cf that year. Some time btfore, 
but efpt dally iti the vacations of 1789 and 1790, 1 made researches among the moun- 
tains of Modena and Reggio, with lefpecl to objects which, as they have a relation to 
volcanos, may have a place in this wul. 

The fires of Bariganzo, which burn 011 the Apennines of Modena, hjve beet; long 
known. Thcfe conlift of groups of feeble flames colktted in a narrow /pace, which* rife 
above the earth, are almofl always vilible, aiid, il by chance* they become extinct, may 
be rekindled by bringing a fmall flame to the fpot where thty were. The accounts of 
them, however, are lb lew, and lo defective, that at moff they can only ferve to compare 
the prefent ftate of thefe flames witn xxhat it once was. The light afforded by modern 
phyfics enables us to a%n, without farther examination, t^arthe caul'e of this feeble 
muft be hydrogenous gas (or inflammable gat-). I mad% a journey to Barigazzo 
purpoldy to ascertain this, and found it to be the faft. In that vicinity there are lix 
other fimilar fires, at prefent only kpown to the Alpine peafants, all originating from 
the fame principle. 

But in the prefent accurate (late of our knowledge relative to aeriform gafes, it is too 
little to fay and prove that the caufe of thefe various flames is hydrogenous gas’. The 
following are the principal enquiries which I think it necdlary for me, as a naturaliit, to 
make with refpett to thefe fires, and fuch objects as may have a relation to them. 

Firft, to examine the ftruClure and compofition of thole mountains ; and here I (hall 
incidentally have occafion to fpeak of Cimone , not far diftant from Barigazzo, and the 
higheft mountain of our Apennines. 

Secondly, carefully to remark the qualities of each of thefe fires, and the phenomena 
Accompanying them* 

• 10 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, lo compare thefe fires nouriflitxl by natural hydrogenous gas, witff tho^e 
produced by hydrogenous gas procured by art. 

Fourthly, to make a rigorous analyfis of the hydrogenous gas oPthe fires of Bari- 
gazzo and the other neighbouring places, by means of the chemical mercurial apparatus; 
and to carry tothofe Alpine heights veffels to ‘contain the different aeriform fluids, and 
inflruments neceflary for thefe aflalvfes. 

Fifthly, to make the fame analyfis of the earths from which thefe fires arife. And 
here I mufi obferve by the way, that having made at Barigazzo an excavation of fomc 
depth and fize, in order to obtain the earth pure ; the fires multiplied fo much, and 
became fo powerful, that, after I had left the place, the hollow, was employed as a fur- 
nace for lime, and lime-done as perfectly burnt in it as in furnaces prepared for ftie 
purpofe. 

Sixthly, to examine may be the matters generative of this inexhauftible fupply 
of hydrogenous gas, which has been fo long continually developed ; it being certain, 
from authentic documents, that thefe fires have burned for a century and a half. 

In the hills of Modena and Reggio we find certain places which the people of the 
country call Salje, and which are a kind of volcanos in miniature, having the form ex- 
ternally of the truncated cone, and internally of the inverted funnel. They fometirhes 
throw up into the air earthy matters ; which at other times overflow', and, pouring down 
their Tides, form fmall currents. After the manner of burning mountains, they fre- 
quently open with fevcral mouths, and like them rage, thunder, and caufe flight earth- 
quakes around them. But in the true volcanos the primary agent is fire ; in thefe Jalfi 
the generative principle is entirely different. 

Some of them have hitherto remained wholly unknown to naturalifls ; of others au- 
thors have written, but have deferibed the phenomena with little accuracy and fre- 
quent exaggeration ; not to mention that, at the time when they wrote, the nature of the 
agent from which thefe phenomena derive their origin was not dilcovered. 

Thefe falfe have claimed my attention equally with the fires above mentioned ; and 
I have applied rnyfclf to ftiulv them with equal afliduiry, and with the fame chemical 
analyfis ; ai\d as they both, after the manner of volcanos, unde rgo changes which ap- 
pear fometimes to have relation to thofe of the atmofphere, I have judged it necetfUry* 
frequently to vifit them, and in different feafons to obferve the various phenomena, and 
with more certainty difeover theJecrct caufes to which they owe their origin. 

The Travels l now prefeiit to the public, and of which I have here given the fum- 
mary, will be fpeedily followed by another work containing an account of my voyages 
to Conflantinople, in direrrancan, and in the Adriatic^ 
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Chap. I.-— a \ isit to Vesuvius durino the time op an eruption. 

Little notice taken by the Neapolitans of the f mailer eruptions of this volcano — Phenomena 
obferved by the author on his arri val at Naples— Jlis approach near to the crater pre ■ 
vented by Jhowcrs of ignited Jloncs , and acid-J'ulphurcous fumes — Extraordinary pheno- 
menon relative to thefe Jhowers — Explication of that phenomenon — Remarks on the conge- 
lation of a torrent of lava — Obfcrvations on a Jlrcam of lava plowing within a cavern— 
Projected experiment for meafuring the quantity of heat in the flowing lava - Other ob- 
fcrvations on the lava i (filing from a J'ubterraneous cavity — Remarkable caiarafl formed 
by it in its pafjage — Length , breadth, and termination of this torrent — Phenomena of this 
eruption of Vcfuvius compared with thoje of preceding ones Erroneous opinion of' fame 
natura/ifls, that the lava is not fluid , but of the confjhnce of pafle — Comp ft lion of this 
lava—Obfervations on a lava of Vcfuvius which flowed in 1785 — Proofs that the 
Jhoerls and fcltfpars found in the lava exifled previoufly in the primordial rocks. 

W HEN I arrived at Naples, on the 24th of July 1788, though Vcfuvius was not in 
a ftate of inactivity, its conflagration was. not fufliciem to excite the curioiity of the 
Neapolitans ; who, from having it continually before their eyes, are fcldom inclined to 
viftt it, but during its great and deftructive eruptions. At that time, during the day, it 
without intermiflion fent forth fmoke, which riling formed a white cloud round the fum- 
mit, and, being driven by the north-call wind, extended in a long II ream to the ifland 
of Capri. By night repeated eruptioris of fire were vifible, though no fubterrancous 
explofions were to be heard at Naples $ and a traft of ground to the louth of the crater 
afiutned a dulky red colour, which, by the experienced in volcanic phenomena, was faid 
to be preparatory to the flowing of the lava. I Ihonld immediately have repaired to 
the place, had not my friends at Naples allured tne, from the practical knowledge they 
had of their burning mountain, that that eruption, which at my arrival was but incon- 
liderable, would after fame time become much more exunfiv*:.' It was in facl my wilh 
,, tp fee Vei’uvius, if not r^ng with its moll tremendous fury,vu lead in a more than or- 
dinary commotion. 

I, in confequence, relumed fro nje Sicily to Naples in the beginning of November, 
when a fircam of ku.i, ifluing froirfan aperture in the fide of the mountain, covered a 
confiderable extent of ground, and began to be vifibl* before day-light, from beydnd 
Capri, under the appearance of a fin alt of a reddifh colour. O11 the 4th of the fame 
.month 1 began my journey to the volcano, and palled the night at the Hermitage del 
Salvatore, two miles from the iuinmit of the mountain. Before I retired to reft, I pafled 
feveral hours in making obfet vat ions with ihe greateft attention ; nor could the oppor- 
tunity have been more favourable, as there was no moon, and the„fky was perfectly free 
from clouds. 

I had therefore a clear view of the eruptions of the mountain, which had the appear- 
ance of a red flame, that enlarged as it rofe, continued a few feconds, and then diftp- 

8 peared. 
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peared. The ejections fucceeded each other*at unequal intervals of lime ; out no ifUer-' 
miHion continued longer than five minutes, 

I rofe four hours before day, and continued my journey towards the* burning crat'T, 
from which, as I have before faid, flames arol'e at intervals, which on a nearer approach 
appeared larger and more vivid ; and every ejection was followed by a detonation, more 
or lefs loud, according to the cjuaiftity of burning natter eject i : a cir. m.v’hnr.j I did 
not notice before, on account of the didance, but which became more pnw ptdnle to ti:e 
ear in proportion as I approached the mouth of the volcano ; and I 1 bim vai w !:• n I 
had arrived within half a mile ot it, in a direct line, that fix- ej cli'-ns preceded tluir 
accompanying explofions only by an inflant, which is agre< aide to liv laus of ihe pro- 
pagation of light and found- ' .At this dillance not only Haims were vifible to the cy<*, 
but a fliower of ignited Hones, which, in the flrongor ejections, were thrown to a pro- 
digious iieight, and thence fell on the declivities of the mountain, emitting a great 
quantity of vivid fp m ks, and bounding and rolling till they came v. uhin a fliort difinneo 
of the place wh« ic 1 Hood. Thefe Hones, when l afterwards exammed them, I found 
to be only particles of the lava, which had become folk! in the air, and taken a globule 
form. Thefe (bowers of lava appeared an invincible obflacle to my nearer approach 
to the volcanic furnace. I did not, however, lofe all hope, being mcouraged by the 
following obfervation. The (bowers of heated Hones, 1 remark u!, clid not fall verti- 
cally, but all inclined a little to the welt. 1 therefore removed to the ealWide of Ve- 
fuvius, where 1 could approach nearer to the burning mouth : but a wind fuddenly 
fpringing up from the weft, compelled me to remove, with 110 little regret, to a greater 
diflauce, as the finoke from the mouth ol the crater, which before rofe in a perpendi- 
cular column, was now drifted by the wind to the fide on which I Hood ; ib that I foon 
found myfolf enveloped in a cloud of finoke abounding with fulphureous vapours, and 
was obliged haftily to retire down the fide of the mountain. Yet though [ was thus 
difappointed of the pleafure of approaching nearer to the edge of the 'crater, and ob- 
forvi'ig the eruptions more nearly and accurately, many inftrudivc objects were not 
wanting. But before 1 proceed to any remarks .on thefe, l mult notice a curious and 
unexpected circumkanee. 

I have already fpoken of the detonations which accompanied the fliowers of lava. 
It is now neccffarv to add, that thefe did not conlfantly accompany -every eruption. 
When I Had taken my Hat 4 m in the lower part of the mountain, I found the detonations 
mor. fallible, and rcfembling the noife produced by a large mine when it explodes; but 
foci i.cnly, to my great fyrprize, they ceafed, though the ejections of fiery matter conti- 
nued both frequent and Sojrious. I counted eighteen eruption^vhich were not accompa- 
nied by 1 lie fmallefi noil' . The nineteenth, though not larger than the former, was. 
fol’owed by its detonation, as were eleven more, though others which fucceeded were 
fi'-nr. This irregularity I obferved fo repeatedly, .that the detonations appeared to me 
r.tjher accidental' than neceflarily connected with the explofions. In this opinion I am 
fopported by the authority of my ingenious friend, the Abbe kortis who afterwards told 
me, at Naples, .that he had frequently obferved the fame inconilancy in the eruptions of 
Vefuvius. 

This _pccu liar phenomenon, which has not, to my knowledge, been remarked by any 
one ot the mnnerons authors who have written on Vefuvius, does not appear, at lirlt 
view, to be talily explicable from the phyfical caule of the explofions. As it inuft be 
allowed that the fire ulo/ie is not fullicienl* to produce it, we mufi have recourlc to an 
clafiic fluid, which difengages itfelf from the lava, impelling at tlu* fame time a part of 
it into the air; which effect can fcarcely happen without a detonation. But on m«r<? 
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mature refle&ion it appeared to me moft” probable that this takes place only with ince- 
tain limits. When the elaftic fluid burfls fiiddenly againfl the lava,, it is to be expeded 
that it will produce a con fuier able report ; but when it ads flowly it will occafloji little 
or hone, though the ejection maybe very llrong. Thus,* if the atmofpheric air be con-- 
fined between two pellets of tow in a tube, and one of them be forced Suddenly towards 
the other, the latter wiil be projected to fome difl&nce, with a coufiderable found, but 
none, or very little, will be heard if the pellet be gradually prefi'ed towards the other. 
In like manner the air contained in an air gun produces fcarcely any report on its 
dilcharge, on account of the intorpofition of the valve delaying its a&ion on the 
, ball. • 

f In what I have faid, however, I do not mean to aflert that thefe volcanic eruptions 
were entirely unaccompanied with any explofive found. It is highly probable they were 
not ; but that I could not hear the feebler detonations on account of the diflance. 

It has been already faid, that the liquid lava had opened itfelf a way, not immedi- 
ately from the fummit of the crater, but from one fide of the mountain. The follow- 
ing are the obfervations made on this fubjett. Towards the fouth-eaft, at the diflance 
of about half a mile from the crater, on a declivity, there arofe fixty or more fmall 
columns of fmoke, one of which was about nine feet in diameter, and came from a not 
very deep cavern. The ground from which thefe ftreams of fmoke iffued was tinged 
with yellow, from the muriate of ammoniac, and fo hot, that even at fome diflance, I 
could bear my feet on, it only fora few feconds. It is iufTiciently manifeft that the fmoke 
and heat proceeded from the fame caufe ; that is to fay, from the fubterraneous con- 
flagration which communicated with that part, and caufed the fmoke to burll forth 
through the fi fibres in the ground. 

At the diflance of a few paces from this fpot, the aperture was vifible through which, 
fix months before, the lava difgorged itfelf, as I was allured by my guide; but it no 
1 anger flowed - at the time of my arrival, its current having acquired the hardnefe of 
flone. About fifty paces lower, however, in the fame direftion, that is towards the 
fouth, the lava was itill running within a kind of pit, but without rifing above its bor- 
ders ; and at a place ftill lower, about two miles from the principal crater of Vefuvius, 
the lava iflued from the fubterranean cavern, forming in the open air a long current. 
But before I proceed to deferibe the latter, it will be proper to notice rite highly curious 
phenomena obfcrvable in the lava moving within the above-mentioned carvity or pit. 
This pit was of a fhape approaching to an oval, about twenty three feet in circuit. The 
fides, or banks, were nearly perpendicular, about four feet and a half in height ; and 
it was excavated in the hardened lava of the laft eruption,, f The burning lava tnovc-d 
within this cavern, of which it covered the whole bottom, iu l the dire&ion of from north 
to fouth. Fromr it arofe a cloud of fmoke, which reflecting the light from the red hot 
lava, produced in the air a red brightness, that during the night might be feen at a 
confitierable diflance. But as this fmoke was ftrongly impregnated with acid-fulphure- 
ous vapours, I found it a great obflade to my making any obfervations on the liquid 
lava, when, from the calmnefs of the air, it afeended perpendicularly. But, from 
time to time, a flight breeze arofe which carried the ftream towards one fide ; and I then 
removed to the oppofite, where I was no longer incommoded in my experiments by the 
vapour. During thefe favourable intervals, I could ftoop down towards the pit, in 
which I obferved the appearances which I here faithfully relate. « 

At the diflance between the lower extremities of my body^and the lava was only five 
feet, the heat it fent forth was very vehement, .but not abfoluteiy intolerable, though it 
forced me to remove from it a little, from time to. time. * < 
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I obfcrtfed then that the lava flowed, as! hive before faid, along this cavity, fronf the 
north to the iouth, and then difappeared under the excavated hardened lava. Its fur- 
face exhibited the rednefs of burning coal, but without the fmalleft appearance of flame# 
I know nothing to which it can be more properly compared than melted brafsin a fur- 
nace*. Tins luperficies was in fome places covered with a white froth ; and from time 
to time bubbles arofein it, which bCird a moment after with a fenfiblc noife. Sometimes, 
likewifa, the lava rofe in- f*nall jets or fpouts, which, in air inftant after, fubfided, and 
the fmrfacc again became fmooth and even. 9 

The neat iiels of my approach to this melted matter, which 1 obferved, firft, during 
tlu? darknefs of the night, and A , afterwards by the light of clay, removed every (hade of 
doubt or uncertainty refpecling the remarks I made. It likewife furniflied me with aif 
* opportunity to make fume experiments which I otherwife could not have made. I was 
dehrous to let fall fome heavy body into the flowing lava; but my fituation would only 
permit me to uie, for this purpofe, pieces of lava which lay round the cavern, as I 
could find no iubftauce of any other kind. When I .threw thefe pieces into the lava, 
they occalioned that dull kind of found which would have been produced by flriking 
foft earth or thick mud ; and at the fame time formed in the lava an incavation, in which 
they were buried about one third part of their bulk, and in this fituation were carried 
away by the current. The fame happened when I, at other times, ufed larger pieces 
and threw them forcibly into the lava ; the only difference was that then they funl 
in deeper. 

From this experiment I afeertained the velocity of the lava, as it is certain that muf 
have been the lame with that of the done carried *by it. In about half a minute, the piece: 
of f olid lava were carried ten feet and a half. The motion of th^ current was therefon 
very flow ; which was not furprifing, as the declivity was very little. We fhall fee 
prefently, that the pieces of lava with which I made my experiment, were probably**) 
the fame kind with the* lava which was flowing ; on which account I; at firft, ex 
petted that they woud have funk entirely within it, fince it is well known that ail bo- 
dies which pafs from a fluid to a folid llate become more compact; but a moment’s 
reflect kill convinced me that the fact could happen no otherwife than it did. The pieces 
of lava which 1 threw into the current were full of pores and cavities, which in the liquid 
lava could not have place, or at lead could not be fo numerous ; thefe pieces, therefore, 
mull be lighter than the liquid lava. Another reafon, which I confider as flill more 
decifive, is derived from the tenacious liquidity of the flowing lava, which mufi prevent 
the entire immerfion of ^he folid lava, though the latter fliould be fpecifically heavier. 
Thus I have obferved that^folid globe of glais, though thrown with fome force into a 
liquid mafs of the fame mafter, will not remain entirely fubmerged, but float with a 
part aboye the furface. 

I would willingly have made another experiment, which I fhould have confidered as 
of much greater importance ; but I had not with me the inftruments neceffary to 
undertake it ; becaufe I had not the lead expectation that I fliould have been able to 
approach fo near to the flowing lava as would have given me an opportunity to have 
ufed them. 

The experiment I mean was to have afeertained the degree of abfolute heat of the 
flowing lava, and might have been very conveniently made at this place. As therefore 
circumdances did not pennit me to make a fecond vifit to Vefuvius, and as thefe caVU 
ties which receive into theni the flowing lava* are frequently met with in volcanic erup~ 
tions, it may not be improper here to detail the nature and mode of the experiment# I 
would have made, had I been furniflied with the neceffary means, in hope that fome 
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fmiilar opportunity may induce fomc one of the few naturalists of Naples who are de- 
firous to enlarge the knowledge we have of their volcano, to carry them into effort. 

Firll, therefore, I would have let fall on the lava within that cavity two kinds of 
fubftances, inflammable and fufible, contriving fome means to keep them fixed in the 
fame place ; punctually noticing the time required for the inflaming of the former and 
the fufion of the latter. I would then have expofed the fame fubftances to our com- 
mon fires, until the fame efferts had been produced, obferving the difference of time 
between the produrtion of the effect by the volcanic fire and the common. I ftiould 
thus have obtained a term of comparifon of great utility in the inquiry propofed. 
Tint a method more precife and certain, would be to make ufe of the pyrometer of Mr. 
Wedgwood * ; which Ihould be ufed in the following manner ; to alcertain the abso- 
lute heat of the fuperficies of the lava, one or more of the cylinders of clay ftiould be 
let down upon it, inclofed in the box of the fame earth adapted to them, fattened to 
an iron chain that it may not be carried away by the current, and the experiment pre- 
vented. This being taken up, lifter having been fuffered to remain there fome hours, 
the Ihortening of the cylinders would fhew the quantity of abfolute heat they had fuf- 
fered, and, confequently, that of the lava on which they had refted. 

But with this experiment alone I Should not have been entirely fatisfied. By the 
afliftance of this fame pyrometer, I would have endeavoured to difeover the internal ab- 
folute heat of the lava, by immerging within it fome of the cylinders I have before men- 
tioned, inclofed in a thick hollow globe of iron, faftened to a chain of the fame metal. 
The infufibilityof iron in our common furnaces inclines me to believe that it would re- 
fill the heat of the liquid lava ; but Should it not, its melting would Supply the place 
of a pyrometer, and fufficiently prove the violence of the heat. 

am aware that thefe experiments would not afeertain, with precifion, the heat of 
other torrents of lava, which inuft neceffarily depend on the greater or lei's depth of 
the ignited matter, its diftatice from the principal feat of the conflagration, and the dif- 
ferent qualities of the lava. But they muff have been of confidcrable importance, and 
I can never fufficiently regret not having had it in my power to make them. 

It may, perhaps, be doubted whether the globe of iron I have mentioned could be 
made to penetrate through the tenacious fuperficies of the lava : but there feems little 
reafon for this doubt, when we confider that the pieces of porous lava, which are far 
lighter than this metal, penetrated it to one third of their Bulk. And though it Should 
not be able to divide that part of the fuperficies which, by being in contact with the 
air, has lei's liquidity ; that might be Separated by other means, and the globe imme- 
diately plunged into the more fluid part of the lava. 

I do not deny but that thefe and other Similar experiments arc difficult, offensive, 
and, in fome degree even dangerous j but what experiment can be undertaken perfectly 
free from inconvenience, and all fear of danger, on mountains which vomit forth fire ? 
I would certainly advife the philofopher who wishes always to make his obfervations.en- 
tirely at'his eafe, and without ri(k, never to Vifit volcanoes. 

But it is time to continue my narrative of the phenomena I obferved in this eruption 
of Vd’uvius. Though the lava iffued at its origin from only a narrow • aperture, the 
Siream of it became confiderably enlarged as it defeended the declivity of the moun- 
tain, and formed other final ler torrents : "but at about the Space of a mile from the 
mouth whence it ill'ued, its fuperficies had acquired the fulkiity of Slone. I endea- 
voured to pafs over this, notwithftanding the oiiffculty of walking on it, as it was en- 
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tirely.fconVpofed of fmall disjoined fcorias, ohwhich the foot could not reft with firm- 
riefe, and fo hot that I was obliged to 'change my (hoes, thofe I hadjaeing worn out, 
ancf half- burnt, * 

Beiides two other pits, fftnilar to that I have defcribed, and fome burning, orifices 
in which, when I looked into them, I could perceive the liquid lava refembling melted 
glafs in a furnace when it burns with the utmoft violence ; I obferved, likewife, the traces 
of the courfe which the lava had taken or refumed. Here; the channels through which 
it had flowed remained, but empty ; there fome refidoe of it was to be feen ; and 
others were full of it. One had the form of acylindric tube, and another that'of a 
parallelopiped. But the direction of all thefe channels through which the lava h%d 
flowed was towards the fouth. It did not require much attention, to perceive, that 
under the folid lava on which I walked the fluid was ftill running ; the low but diftinft 
found it occafioned in its paflage was clearly perceptible to the ear. 

A fAfficient illuftration of what I mean may be given from what frequently happens, 
in winter to many flow ftreams, in the northern parts of Italy. In ihefe, when the 
winter is fevere, the fuperficies of the water at firft adheres to the banks, and afterwards 
congeals in the middle, forming a cruft of ice which increafes in thickneft, from night 
to night, while the water, which is ftill fluid, if there is fufficient depth, continues to 
run under it; though the thicknefs of the ice increafes, till after fome days it is fuffi- 
ficiently ftrong to bear men to walk on it, or even greater weights. If any perfon 
Ihould then go upon it, and apply his ear clofe to it, he would* hear the found of the 
water running under, as I have feveral times experienced in the vicinity of Pavia. This . 
found appears to me to be precifely the fame with that occafioned by the Vefuvian lava 
flowing under the folid lava, and proceeds doubtlefs from the fame caufe ; I mean the 
obftacles the fluids meet with and ftrike againft in their paflage ; as the caufe of conge- 
lation is likewife . the fame in both, that is, the privation or rather the diminution of 
their abfolute heat. 

. Purfuing my way to the fouth, along the declivity of the mountain, I arrived at the 
part where the lava ran above the ground. Where the ftream was broadeft, it was 
twenty-two feet in breadth, and eighteen where narroweft. The length of this torrent 
was two miles, or nearly fo. This ftreatn of lava when compared with others which 
have flowed from Vefuvius, and extended to the diftance of five or fix miles, with a 
proportionate breadth, muff certainly fuffer in the comparifon ; but confidered in itfelf, * 
and efpecially by a perfon unaccuftomed to fuch feenes, it cannot but aftoniih and moft 
powerfully affeft the mind. When I travelled in Switzerland, the impreflion made 
upon me by the Glaciere£/rr. >, I confefs, great ; to fee in the midft of fummer im- 
menfe mountains of ice and fnow, placed on enormous rocks, and to find myfelf (hake 
with cold, wrapped up in my peliffe on their frozen cliffs, while in the plain below Na- 
ture apeared languid with the .extreme heat. But much more forcibly was I affefted at 
the fight of this torrent of Java, fahich rcfembled a river of fire. It iflued from an 
aperture excavated in the congealed lava, and took its courfe towards the fouth. For 
thirty or forty paces from its fource, it had a red colour, but lefs ardent than that of the 
lava which flowed within the cavern I have mentioned above. Through this whole fpace 
its furface was filled with tumours which momentarily arofe and difappeared. I was 
able to approach it to within the diftance of ten feet ; but the heat I felt was extremely 
great, and almoft infupportable, when the air, put in motion, eroded the lava, and 
blew upon me. When I threw into the torrent pieces of the hardened lava, they left 
a very flight hollow trace. The found they produced was like that of one ftone ftriking 
againft another ; and they fwarn following the motion of the ftream. The torrent at 
VOL. V. D , 
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firft defcended down an inclined plain whith made an angle of about 45 degrees with 
the horizon, flawing at the rate of eighteen feet in a minute ; but at about, the di (lance 
'of thirty or forty paces from its fource, its luperficies, cleared from the tumours 1 have 
before mentioned, fhewed only large flakes of the tubftance of the lava, of an ex- 
tremely dull red, which, clalhing together, produced a confufed found, and were borne 
along by the current under them. 

Obferving thefe phenomena with attention, I perceived the caufe of this diverfity of 
appearance. The lava, when it iffued from the fubterranean caverns, began,' from the 
impf elCon of the cold air, to lofe its fluidity, fo that it yielded lefs to the ftroke of foli J 
bodies. The lofs of this principle, however, was not fuch as to, prevent the luperficies 
from flowing. But at length it diminilhed by the increaling induration} and then, the 
fuperficial part of the lava, by the unequal adhefion of its .parts, was feparated into 
flakes, which would have remained motionlefs had they not been borne away by the fiib- 
jacent matter, which ftill remained fluid, on account of its not being expofed to the im- 
mediate aSion,of the air, in the fame manner as water carries on its lurface floating 
flakes of ice. 

Proceeding further, I perceived that the dream was covered, not only with thefe 
flakes, but with a great quantity of fcorite ; and the whole mafs of thefe floating mat- 
ters was carried away by the fluid lava, with unequal velocity, which was fmall where 
the declivity was flight, but confiderable when it was great. In one place, for ten or 
twelve feet, the delcent was fo fteep that it differed but little from a perpendicular; 
The lava mull therefore be expected there to form a cataract. This it in fact did, 
aiid no fight could be more curious. When it arrived at the brow of this defcent, it 
fell headlong, forming a large liquid fheet of a pale red, which dallied with a loud noife 
09 the ground below, where the torrent continued its courfe. 

It appeared to me that it might be expected that, where the channel was narrow, 
the velocity of the torrent muff be increafed, and where it was capacious diminilhed ; 
but I obferved that, in proportion as it removed from its fource, its progreflive motion 
became flower : and the reafon for this is extremely obvious } fince the current of 
melted matter being continually expofed to the cold air, muff continyally lofe foijie 
portion of its heat, and, confequently, of its fluidity. 

At length the lava, after having continued its courfe about two miles, along the de- 
clivity of the mountain, flopped, and formed a kind of fmill lake, but folidy at leaft on 
the luperficies. Here the fiery rednefs difappeared ; but about two hundred feet 
higher it was ftill vifible, and more apparent ftill nearer to its fource. From the 
whole of this lake ftrong fulphurcous fumes arofe, whicl\were liken ife to be obferved 
at the fides where the lava had ceafed to flow, but ftill retained a confiderable degree 
of heat. 

After having written thefe obfervations on the lava eje&cd by Vefuvius, as it ap- 
peared from its fource to its termination, which I -made in compamy with Dr. Comi 
Abruzzefe, a young ftudent of great promife in medical and phyfical fcience, I had an 
opportunity to read the accounts of former eruptions, as they have been given by men 
of great abilities, who had obferved them on the fpot, I mean Dr. Serao, Father Della 
Torre, M. Dduc, and Sir William Hamilton. I perceive that in the principal faffs, 
the phenomena I hate obferved agree wifh their obfervations, and that the differences 
are but few. Thus the torrents of lava which they have deferibed were accompanied 
with great fumes, and covered with piefies of lava and fcorise. In like manner the 
liquid lava received but fmall iniprefiions from the ftroke of folid bodies, and fomc- 
timesnone. Serab informs us, that the lava of. 1737, when (truck on the. furface 
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with tong pointed ftaves, was found to be foTlard that it refounded. According to tlie ob- 
fervation of 'Father Della Torre, the thick lava of the eruption of 1,754* when railed 
with long poles, ffflit into pieces. M. Deluc ihewed me, fome years fince, in his pri- 
vate cabinet of natural hiftdlry, at Geneva, a piece of Vefuvian lava, of the eruption of 
!758,.marked with a flight impreflion, which he made on it, on the fpot, while it re- 
tained its foftnefs. If this naturalift fliould ever chance to come to Pavia I could ftiew 
him, in return, in the public Imperial Mufeum, among the collection of volcanic pro- 
dudtions which I have made, a cylinder of lava, eighteen inches long, and five and a half 
thick', which, in one part, has been bent to an angle, while it was half liquid, by the 
hands of the guide who accompanied me whfcn I vifitdd the eruption I have above ^e- 
feribed. In the eruption of 1766, likewife, though the lava flowed with furprifing ve- 
locity, We are told by Sir William Hamilton, that it received bui a very flight impreflion 
from fome large ftones that he threw into it. Father Della Torre has alfo remarked 
another phenomenon which I obferved, and have deferibed, relative to the efier- 
vefcence and tumors of the fluid lava. • 

But my meeting with the fubterranean cavity in which the lava flowed, was a fortunate 
and Angular circumftance, which is not, that I know of, mentioned by any one elfe, 
becaufe probably it was not feen ; fince all the deferiptions of eruptions which we have, 
relate folely to currents of lava running over the furface of the ground, expofed to the 
free a&ion of the air ; from the cfFctt of which the lava mud foon cool and harden ; 
as appears from the very flight impreflion made by ftones thrown into it, according to 
all the accounts I have cited, and my own obfervations. But the narrownefs of this 
cavern, and in fome meafure its depth, prevented this a£Uon of the air ; whence I was 
enabled to obferve the lava in a ftate in which it cannot be feen above the ground, (till 
retaining a great part of its fluidity, as appeared from its from time to time fpouting into 
the air, and from the impreflions made on it by the pieces of lava thrown into it. It 
cannot, therefore, be doubted but it had a much greater degree of fluidity when it boiled 
up in the Vefuvian furnace ; as it miift then have been penetrated with a greater quan- 
tity of abfolute heat, by the attion of which its parts mud have been more disjoined and 
feparated, and therefore have poflefied a greater degree of fluidity and mobility. But 
I lhall adduce ftill ftronger realbns to prove the great fluidity of the lava, when it foams 
and boils up in its craters, when I come to fpeak of the volcano of Stromboli. I dwell 
the long* on this fubjed,* Lccaufe I know fome have denied that the lava is ever fluid, 
aflerting, that it has only the confidence of pafte moiftened with a good deal of water, 
and delcends down any declivity in confequence of its gravity. 

To complete the oblei»wnr ns I have made on this eruption, nothing appears to remain 
but to fpeak of the quality of the ejected lava. On this I made diflerent experiments,* 
all of which, fome extriufic or accidental circumftances excepted, lurnilhcd the fame 
refults. The bafe of the lava is of horn-ftone rock, of a dark-grey colour, of mode- 
rate hardneis, dry to the touch, where it lias been frefli broken iomewhat earthy, and 
gives fome fparkswith the fteel. This lava put the magnetic needle in motion at the di(« 
tance of three lines and a half, or iomewhat more than a quarter of an inch. 

It is well known to volcanic naturalifts, that many of the lavas of Vefuvius contain 
colourlefs garnets. In that of which I treat, they were found very numerous, though 
very final!. When broken, they appeared %dafly ; and fome times a kind of fide or face 
was vifible, though without its being poflible to determine the quality of the cryftalli- 
E ition, not fo much from their fmalinefs aS from their being too intimately incorporated 
with their tenacious matrix. With the garnets were united a number oi lhoerls, of the 
•colour and luftre of alphaltum, vitreous cryftallized in faces, the largeft of which was 

w a nearly 
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nearly five lines. Thofe which were found *ia the running lava had receiyed ,*»<> injury 
from the fire; but thofe in the globes ejefled from the crater inthateruption, were in 
a* fiate of beginning .fUfipn. , 

The fire of the nirnace changed this lava into a kind of* enamel,, full of bubbles, of 
the colour of pitch, Alining, '.which gave Tparks with fteel, and adhered Arongly to the 
Tides of the crucible *. The Aioerls melted, but the garnets did not ; they only becaote 
whitifh,but without entirely lofing their vitreous appearance. . 

.After having made my obfervations on the phenomena * exhibited by the ftream of 
lava then running, 1 proceeded to examine the vefiiges of others which had • flowed 
fome jime before ; one of which, in November 1785, had iifued at about one third of 
a mile from its crater, on the fide of Monte Somma. . As I do, not know that any no* 
tice has yet been taken. of it by others, I (hall relate the obfervations I made as I paffed 
over the remains of it, „and fikewife the information given me concerning it by my guide, 
and fome perfons who cultivate the ftudy of Natural Hifiory, who had obferved it on 
the fpot at the time of its eruption*. 

Although at its fource it was but narrow (as generally happens to thefe ftreams of 
lava,) it afterwards befcame confiderably enlarged, and did not form final!, disjoined, 
and rugged ^pieces like the others I have deferibed; but large mafles, many feet in 
breadth and depth, and feparated by numerous fiffures. Its fuperficies prefented an ap- 
pearance not a little curious. It was rugged and irregular, from an imtnenfe number 
of fmall cylindric bodies refembling twilled cords, and which were only the lava itfelf 
reduced into filiated and contorted fibres, when near the end of its courfe, and ready 
to.fbngeal# In its qualities it did not appear to me to differ from the other Veluyian 
lava I had already examined, either, in its bafe or the garnets and fhoerls which it con- 
tained. r 

- The greater part of this lava lies in a valley under Mafia, and on one fide of Salvatore- 
Before it arrived there, it mull have fallen from a high rock, and confequently formed 
a cataract, which, when feen by night, I was told, exhibited a moll wonderful fpedlacle 
to the eyes of beholders. But though its fall through the air mult have been very con- 
fiderable, and it mull in confequence have loll much of its heat, when k reached. the 
ground it continued ftill-to flow for a confiderable fpuce. On tile fide of Maffa, I ob- 
ferved that it had approached within ten or twelve feet of fome oaks which grew on the 
fide of a precipice. Some of them appeared entirely withered ; others prefefved their 
verdure only on that fide of the trunk and branches which was oppofite to that next the 
lava. In its paffage it did fuch damage to a fmall church called Madonna della Vetrana , 
that it has ever fince remained deferted. The fiery torrent 'pok it in front, and broke 
■ down the wall, which indeed required no great force, as it was built with foft Hones of 
tufa brought from the neighbouring mountains of Maffa, and much like that of Naples. 
Thence it penetrated -into the church, and having deftroyed the door on the oppofite 
fide, and beat down apart of the wall, continued its courfe, through tlie church, within 
which it was obferved to flow with greater velocity than the relt of the furrounding 
lava, from being confined by the walls on the fides. With this lava the floor of the 
edifice (till- continues covered, and the contiguous facrifty partly filled ; while large 
pieces of the broken wall, which the torrent, had carried away, lie at more than eighty 

.* To avoid repetitions, I {hall here mention, that, when I nfe the word furnace without any other addi- 
tion, I always mean the furnace of a glale-houfc ; and that by the term enamel, 1 underftand, with tile 
generality of our chcmills. 9 fubftance produced by beat, refembling glafs, but without its traofparcncy. 
It may alto be proper to add, that, as onen as an entire fufion ol the lava took place in the crucibles, it ad- x 
bered fbongly to the tides. • 

feet 
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feetdiftimce from the, church,* In tKelniddle.of the hardened lava. — Some linden trees 
are Hk&vifb to be feen furrounded by the fame, the trunks of which are blackened and 
burnt. The lava, as I, was aflured, continued to flow fifteen months ; and when I vifit- 
ed the j>l*ce, which was ten months after it had ceafed to flow, it was ftill warm, and 
emitted thin fumes. • * . 

"On one fide oTVefovius, about a mile below Salvatore, 'is a fpacious cavern, which 
widens, as we defeend into if, called the Fojfa Grande. ’"I took this way to returr^to 
Naples, and gained from it cdhfiderable and uftful. information. It is well kndwn what 
doubts have been entertained relative to th§ ‘fhoerls and feltfpars which are ufually 
found,' either conjointly or feparately, in the lavas I mean whether they have bean 
formed within them, either while they were fluid, or at the time of their congelation ; or 
whether they exifted in the original rock before the fire changed it into lava. Bergman 
has ftated the arguments oh each fide, but has left . the controverfy undecided. It is 
true, that, when that chemift wrote on volcanic productions, the opinion wa^s, with good 
reafon, moft prevalent, which fuppofes that the fhoerls and feltfpars exifted originally 
in the primordial rocks. This hypothefis has received confiderable fupport from the 
pieces of rock'ancicntly thrown out of Veluvius, which are to be found on the furface 
of the ground ; or by fearching and digging in the tufaceous matters of the Fojfa Grande v 
But it is neceflary to proceed to particulars. One fpecies*of thefe rocks is of a mar- 
gaceous nature, the carbonate of lime however prevailing. As this did not appear to be 
at all calcined, but unchanged, and fimilar to ffbnes of the fame kind which are not 
volcanic, it afforded a convincing proof that thefe rocks have received no fenfjble injury 
from the fire j but if we break fome of thefe, we lhall find in them numbers ot feltfpars, 
which, in their cryftallization, and other exterior chillers, extremely referable many 
of thofe we meet with in fome lavas of Vefuvius, and other neighbouring volcanic places. 
Still more numerous alfo are the fhoerls of a fhining black ; fome of the fhape of 
needles, and others ofprifms, and varying in their fize ; fome being fo fmall as to be 
fcarcely vifible, and others of the length or feven lines, or above half an inch, ancl broad 
in proportion. Thefe pieces of rock do not form'veins, ftrata, or great maffes, but are 
diftrjbated indifferent places in fcattered fragments. 

Here likewife we find various pieces of granite, not in the leaft injured by the fire 
the quartz of which, befides mica, is accompanied by feltfpars and fhoerls, which in no 
refpeft differ from the volcanic fhoerls and feltfpars. - 

I might have confiderably extended thefe remarks on the fpecies of rock thrown out. 
by the Vefuvian fires without receiving injury or change ; but I think that what l have 
laid will be fufficient to fh?je, that, in order to account for the prefence of feltfpars and. 
fhoerls in lava, and their various cryftallizations, it is not neceflary to fuppofe thenv 
formed within it, either when it was fluid, or at the time of its congelation ; fince we- 
meet with fimilar vitreous bodies in the. fubflances from which it derives its origin.. 


Chap. H. 
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Chap. H.— the grotto or posilipo.—solfataiCX.— the pisciarelli. 

The city of Naples founded on volcanic fubftances. —Different opinions relative to the origin of 
volcanic tufas. — Thofe of PoftHpo appear to have been formed by thick eruptions. — Lavas 
bn the*road to Solfatara defer ibed. — Specular iron found in otieof thefe. — Solfatara is not 
an ifolated mountain , as has been fuppofed by fome. Sulphur e s of iron ( or pyrites ) lavas 
of Solfatara, and the Pifciarellt. — Obfervations on the decompaction of lava , and the flsocrk 
and feltfpars which are found within it ; as alfo on the fulphureous-acid fumes which incef- 
fantly exhale from this volcano.— Conjecture that Solfatara has arifen out of the fea. — Me- 
thod lately employed to ext raft, more abundantly than formerly , alum and fal ammoniac 
from this volcano. — Critical difquifition relative to a curious phenomenon in the vicinity of 
Solfatara, from which M. Ferber conjectures that the level of the fea has there funk 
nine feet. 

A 

DURING my ftay at Naples, I determined to vifit the other principal Phlegrean 
fields, as-well as Vefuvius, and I had the good fortune to meet with, and have for a 
companion, the Abbe Breifla^, formerly profeffor of philofophy at Rome, and of ma- 
„ thematics in the Nazarene College j and now director of Solfatara, near Pozzuolo. 

The beautiful city of Naples is entirely founded on volcanic fubftances. Among 
thefe the tufa predominates, which has alfo contributed not a little to the materials of 
many buildings. To the north and weft it is accumulated in large heaps, and forms 
fpacious hills. A philofophical ftranger, on his arrival in this country, when he views 
thefe immenfe tnafles of a fubftance which muft excite in his mind the idea of fire, cannot 
but feel aftoniftimcnt, and enquire with a kind of ferious thoughtfulnefs, what has been 
their origin. It is known that on this fubjeCt naturalifts are divided. Some conjecture 
that the volcanic tufa was generated "(vithin the fea when it bathed the foot of the burn- 
ing mountains ; others fuppofe that the cinders ejcCtcd by the fire have, in a long»courl’e 
of years, been hardened into this fpecies of flone by the filtration of rain water ; 
laftly, others incline to think that the tufa derives its origin from the ilimy and fluid 
fubftances thrown out by the volcanos in fome of their eruptions. 

The diverfity of volcanic tufas has perhaps been the caufe of thefe different opinions, 
each of which may poflibly be true with refpeCt to different' kinds of tufa. Thofe, 
how’ever, which are found in the vicinity of Naples are preRably the produce of thick 
eruptions, as we may conclude from the curious difeovery of Sir William Hamilton, 
who, in digging up in the tufa which had covered Herculaneum, the head of an ancient 
llatue, obferved that the perfect impreffion of the head was viliblc in the tufa, which 
cannot be fuppofed to have happened but by its having enveloped the ftatue in a liquid 
or molft flute. 

To the obfervation of Sir William let me be permitted to add one of my own, which 
1 made in the grotto oi Pofilipo. It is well known that this grotto has been excavated 
within the tufa, and feives as a public road from Naples to Pozzuolo. This tufa, which 
is of a clear grey, has for its bale an earth in part argillaceous, of a flight hardnefs, 
which contains vitreous flakes, pieces of feltfpars and fragments of yellowifh pumice- 
fiunc, which by the changes it has undergone has become extremely friable, and almoft 
reducible to powder. This tufa has been in fome meafure analyfcd by the excavation 
jypde iii it by art, which furnifhes a proof of the nature of its origin. For if any perfon. 
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in the fummer time, enters the grotto aboift the rifing of the fun, fincc at othcr'tiines 
of the day there is not fufficient light, the folar rays, fhining on tty* entrance which 
looks towards Naples, will fufficiently illuminate the roof and Tides to (hew layers or 
lakes, fimilar to thofe which may be obferved on the fteep fides of mountains, or in 
perpendicular fe&ions of the earth, in low places, where fediments of various kinds of 
flimehave been formed by the initndations of the rivers. It feems, however, impofiible 
to doubt that this accumulation of tufa, through the midft of which the Romans opened 
that long and Ipacious grotto, has been produced by the thick eruptions which have 
frequently iffued from volcanos, and which, heaping up one upon another, have har- 
dened in time into this tufaccous 'ftone ; fined both Vefuvius and Etna furnifh fufficient 
examples of fuch eruptions. And as in many other tufas in the vicinity I have obfemd 
a fimilar conllruCture, I cannot fuppofe their origin to have b ;en different. 

Coming out of this fubterraneous paflage, and proceeding towards Solfatara, I ob- 
ferved, on the right hand fide of the road, a ridge of lava, nearly parallel with it, which 
had every appearance of having been thrown out of* the volcano when burning, both 
becaufe it was extremely near to it, and had its higheft part in. that direction. Its thick- 
nefs exceeded fivo-and-thirty feet, and it was fituated between two layers of tufa, ona 
above and the other below. It formed a high rock, perpendicular to one fide of ^he 
road. A number of labourers were continually employed in feparating pieces of this 
lava with pickaxes, or other inftruments proper for fuch work. It is compaft, heavy, 
fomewhat vitreous, gives fparks with fteel, and appeared to me to have for its bafe the 
petrofilex. Incorporated with it are found Ihoerls and feltfpars. The former are Alin- 
ing, of a dark violet colour, in fiiape rectangular needles, vitreous, in length from the 
fixth of a line to two lines : it befides contains a confiderable quantity of others which 
have no regular form. But the feltfpars arc more cdnfpicuous than the Aioerls, both 
from their larger fize and greater number. They are in general of a fiat rhomboidal 
form, and confift of an aggregate of fmall white lamellae, duly tranfparent, brilliant, 
marked with longitudinal ftreaks parallel to each other, clofely adhering together, but 
eafily feparated by the hammer, giving fparks with fteel more readily than the lava ; and, 
in thqfull light of day, exhibiting that changing colour which ulually accompanies this 
ftone. The largell are ten lines long and fix broad, and the fmalleft exceed one line. 
The flioerls are alfo found in the lava, in the fame manner, and arc fo fixed in it, that 
they occtfpy nearly the half of it. it is impofiible to extricate them entire. They are 
diftributed within it without any order, and frequently crols and intellect each other at 
right angles. . 

In fome fituations of th^s lava, which are more than others expofed to the inclemency' 
of the air and feafons, the feltfpars are vifible on the fuperficies, by a mixture of emerald* 
and purple, probably occafioned by the action of the atmofphere, as from the fame caufe 
fome volcanic vitrifa&ions acquire externally their peculiar colour. 

This lava has not equal foVidity throughout, being in fome places porous, or rather 
ca’vernous ; and, in fome of its varities, it was remarkable, that it abounded with fpe- 
cular iron. This was found in very thin leaves, for the mod part, dofely connected 
together. Thefe are extremely friable $ and the finger being parted over them, they 
adhere to it like particles of mica. But their fmall fixe, which in the large'! is fiercely 
a line, renders it neceflary to make ufe of a ‘lens to examine them properly ; by the aid 
of which we {hall find that they are of very different fliapes, have the lultre of burnifhed 
fteel, and that many of them appear to be Aggregate of iinall thin fades, clofely united. 

This iron a£ts on the magnetic needle, at the diftance of two lines. Like many other 
irons expofed . to the air, it has acquired polarity j attracting the needle on one fide, 
and repelling it on the other. > 


When 
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wifcu we extraft <hefo thin fcaltfs of iroftfronMhe lava, atVd *&amlae thetiv with the 
lens, there frequently appear, Intermingled with them,- various fragments of micfoKopie 
tranfparent prifms, which, I at firft thought - to be fhoerls or feltipars, but which after* 
. wards I rather conceived to be zeolites, as t{iey exhibited- the appearance, of radii di- 
verging from their centre; bus their extreme minUtenefs “rendered it impoilible accu- 
rately to alcertain their fpecies. 

Proceeding along the road -to Solfatara, we find on the left '.hand a natural ridge of 
rock., fonmed of a very light l^vlt, the bafe of which is horn-ftone,'of the colour of blue 
baked brick, of a coarfe earthy grain, which attache$flightly to the tongue, and “gives an 
argillaceous fcent on wetting it,*or etffen merely moifteoing it with the breath *. 

'It is very probable jfhat this lava has been decompofed, ’and that the decompofition 
has penetrated to the feltfp&rs with which it abounds, as they are become very friable, 
though they in general ftilt retain thgir natural brilliancy. * 

Having madq. thefe” curfory observations, I proceeded to Solfatara : nor did I fatisfy 
myfelf with one vifit only, but Repeated it fevet^l days ; being extremely defirous care- 
fully to examine, and gain every information relative to a place fo celebrated. 

"Fronj “reading theliotes of M. Dietrich to M. Ferber’s Travels in Italy, I had been 
induced to imagine that Solfatara was a mountain ifolated on every fidef; but the truth 
is, it is'Connefted with tb e other neighbouring mountains, with which it forms an un- 
interrupted chain of confiderable extent. 

It would Ije tiftt of little ?btil% for me to deferibe at length the form, extent, and cir- 
cuit of this Phlegrean field ; the various qualities of the hot vapours which exhale from 
it} or the hollow noife which is heard on finking the ground in various parts of it; 
not that thefe circumftanccs were not carefully examined by me ; or that 1 think them 
unworthy of my narrative ; but becaufe it appears to me unneceffary to enlarge on 
them, as they have been already repeatedly described by a great number of travellers. 
It will, in nfiy opiniotf, be more agreeable to the naturalift to proceed to a minute exa- 
mination of the principal productions of this yet unextinguifhed volcano, as they have 
liitherto been, for the moft part, either unobferved, or palled over in filence. 

' In theobfeurity and uncertainty in which we find ourfelves, relative to the caufes pro- 
ductive of fubterraneous conflagrations, the fpontaneous inflammation of fulphures of 
iron (or pyrites) lias beep considered as one of the moft probable. The well-known 
experiment of Lemery, ‘by which a fimilar conflagration is produced by mixing filings 
of iron with powdered lulphur properly moiftened, has given groat fupport to this opi- 
nion. But fulphures of iron, in volcanic countries, -are lefs frequent than has been 
fuppofed. This has been clearly proved by the accurate, obfervations of mineralogifts 
* who have written on them. And though Sir William Hamilton exprefsly affirms that 
.both Etna and Vefuvius abound with them J, it is now well known that he miflook the 
(hoerls for fulphures- of iron (of pyrites), from want of miuoralogical knowledge. In 
fa Cl, Signicr Dolomieu, m his Catologo Ragicnato de' Prodolti dell * Ftria, mentions only 
one lingle piece of lava as containing lulphur .of iron : and the Chevalier Gioeni, in bis 
JLitologia Vefuvtana , has never ndticed any fuch produCllon. In Vulcano and Stromboli, 
two iilands which are in a ftate of actual conflagration, l could trace no veftiges of fuch 


* In jnany lavaj the fcent -of clay is perceived, on Wnftcning them with the breath, or by other means: 
whenever, thtrch re* I may hereafter mention the argillaceous icent of lava X always underhand it to have 
been fubjefted to this humefhtiou, though l omit to mtmion it, to avoid prolixity. 

“t " La $ol*Vta»e reprefente encoie aujouid’hui uric inuiitagne afftfc £levee ct ifolcc de tous 
I Mires fm la Miner alogie , tffc. d* Ita "tr, life. * 

^-Both thefe mountains abound with pyvituj .—+Catrpi Phlegr*i. 

^ 12 


ulphuie*. 
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fulphurps, as. will fee remaned in tne proper place# ?ns Ttie 'lame kind of. fubfiance, 
therefore,,* is found diffalbd in, feveral forts of Solfatare, I think it.ym)l daferves that we 
(hnw&l Arefully conflder. it* and the bodies with which it is found united* 

jL-The (tones which 1 here undertake to deferibe are prinqipajtly. fpuod in the interior 
(idesof Solfatara. .The'fiHbl (hall mention exhibits* both externally and internally, a 
number of (hining particles, which, -when examfned by the lens* appear tS be fm?tll ag- 
gregates of fulphure of iron, fome'cryftallized in cubes, others iq globes, and others in 
irregular figures. Wheh the dame of the blow-pipe is applied to them, they begin to 
lofe their yellow colour, which quickly, in confequence of their definition, entirely dis- 
appears f when an odour (lightly fulphureous is emitted. 

This fubfiance is a lava, the bale of which is hom-fione ; in part decompofed, light, 
friable, granulous, and of a cinereous colour. * ( * 

II. The finall fulphures of iron in this fecond lava are lels numerous, but in their 
qualities very analogous to that already deferibed ; except that they are lefs decom- 
pofed, and lefs friable. 

III. The appearances exhibited by this lava are two. The external part is extremely 
white, and fo decompofed!) that the flighted blow reduces it to powder ; we likewife 
find in it fome of the external characters of ordinary clay. It tenadouily adheres to the 
infide of the lip ; is foft to the touch, and becomes (till more fo when (lightly moiftened. 
It abforbs water greedily, and with a kind of hiding noife j but is not reducible to a 
lubricious pafie, as clay is. But the internal part of this lava, befides being of a grey 
colour, is three-fourths heavier, and in its compaftneft and its grain, ' approaches to 
that fpecies of calcareous earth, called ealcareus aquabilis, though in faCt it only refem* 
blesit in appearance, not being reduced to calx by fire, nor diuolved by acids. In this 
lava the fulphure of iron is not found in cubes, or globes, but in thin lamellae; and is 
difperfed throughout its whole fubfiance, efpecially in certain parts, where the colour of 
the ftone inclines to black, and has a greater confiftency. No fign of this mineral ap- 
pears in the white decompounded lava, probably becaufe it was deftroyed gradually, ia 
proportion as the decompofition took place. 

IV. This lava is much heavier than the three, preceding ; which, no doubt, arifee 
from tfre greater abundance of fulphure of iron that it contains. The Aiming particles 
of this mineral are principally to be feen in the vacuities, (of which, however, it has not 
many.) They are polyhedrous, but the number of their faces is not conftant. When,, 
expofed to the fire it lofes brafly colour, burns with a thin blue flame, and emits a . 
firong frndl of fulphur. The lava which contains it, and which is of a livid grey cp- 
lour, is, in fome fituations, fo foft that it may be fcratched with the nail, but in others 
much harder, and fome of jj will give fparks with (led. In this lava, the bafe of which 
appeared to me to be .horn -done, we find crydallized feltfpars, but decompofed, though « 
lefs fo than the lava in which they are inclofed. 

y. Around the extenfive plain of Solfatara, we obferve in feveral places a circ ula r 
ridge of deep rocks, which once formed the upper fides of this enormous crater. The" 
rain water, descending this declivity, over the decompofed lava, carries down with it the 
more minute parts to the lower grounds, where various concretions are produced,, 
efpecially thofe fialu£lites which are commonly called oolitbes , or pifolitbes. But of thefe 
dala&itcs we (hall fpeak hereafter. Here we (hall only notice, that this water in its de- 
fcpni carries* down with it finall pieces of decompofed lava, and that in fome places, 
ipany’ of t^pfe pieces are found -united, and bound together by a cruft of fulphure of. 
ir^p. It is black where it is expofed to tho immediate a&ion of the air, but in the frac- 
tures of a (hining appearance, though the colour inclines more to a lead colour than to 
, v. e yellow. 
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yellow. Its, ftru&ure is fcaly. The fulphures of iron which have before been men* 
rionOT ‘give* fire with fteel; but this does *not, from want of fufficient hardnefs v It 
abounds with fujpfiur ; fince, being expofed to the flame of the blow-pipe, it vifibly 
melts, and, the aftivify of the fire being increafed, a blue flame arifes, which continues 

• till the cruft is confirmed, nothing remaining but a very final 1 quantity of a white pul- 
verous earth, which is no other than a portion of decompofed lava, that had been united 
with this fulphur. 

With this fulphur, the prefence of which is extremely manifeft from its ftrong fmell, 
is alfo united arienic ; as fuffidently appears from the white fumes which arife from the 
combuftion of the fulphure of iron, and which emit a very fenfible odour of garlic. 

• Thefe are the volcanic matter# which, af Solfatara, abound more or lefs with fulphures 
of iron. But whence is their origin ? It is well known they are formed by the combi- 
nation of fulphur with iron. With the former this volcano abounds, whence it ob* 
tained the name of Solfatara ; and as the latter is alrnoft always found mixed with vol. 
canic productions, which commonly derive from it their varying colours, we have thus 
the two proximate principles of fulphure of iron. But is thejr combination effected by 
the dry, or, as is more probable, by the humid way ? I find it difficult to conceive how 
it’ean take place by the firft method, on account of the fpeedy diflipacion of the fulphur 
fublifned by fire, which muft prevent its uniting with the iron to form thefe fulphures. 
It appears to me more probable that they have been formed by the adion of water, 
which having penetrated the lava, the fulphur, diflblving in the fluid, has combined with 
the iron. But as fuch folutions of fulphur in water feldom take place, as Bergman has 
obfeWed, we rarely find fulphures of iron in volcanized countries, notwirhftanding the 
exiftence of thefe two minerals. 

But let us continue the defeription of the productions of this celebrated place, the 
greater part of which are decompofed lavas ; though this decompofition, notwithftand- 
ing it has been noticed by feveral writers, has not, to my knowledge, been examined by 
any one with requifite care and attention. 

VI. This lava is coloured on the upper part with a covering of yellow oxyde of iron, 
under which is a white decompofed ft rat urn, to which correfponds another lower one 
of a eihereous colour, where the lava is much lefs changed. Thefe two- ftrata farm a 
very ftrong contraft. The white may be cut with a knife, in fome places more eafily 
attd in fome lefs ; adheres to the tongue, does not give fparks with Heel, feels foft to 
the wet Hager paired over it, has considerable lightnefs, and facing itruck with a hammer 
gives a dull foufnd, like earth moderately hardened. On the contrary, the cinereous 
ftratum founds, when (truck with a hammer, like a hard ftone, of which it alfo has the 
weight is rough to the touch, fcarcely at all adheres to the tc/tgue, gives fire with fteel, 
"and cannot be cur with the knife. The white ftratum in fome places is an inch thick, 
and in others more, but there are likewife places where it is only a few lines in thicknefs. 
7'he white ftratum in general changes infenfibly into the cinereous, but in fome places 
the reparation is fudden and abrupt. 

The-fejtfpars in this lava (for of thefe it is full) are prifms, the largeft of which are 
ten lines in length, and the fmalleft the fixth of a line. In the cinereous ftratum, not- 
withftanding a beginning decompofition may be perceived* the feltfpars are unimpaired. 
On the contrary, in the more decompofed ftratum, I mean the white, their decompofi. 
tion is very apparent ; they have all loft thdr transparency, though many of them ftill 
retain their fplendour. Others have acquired a refemblance to a fulphate of lime that 
has remained feme time in the fire; to which they might likewife be compared in foft. 
nefe, had they a little lefs confidence. Some of them are infixed m that part ofjjie 
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lava, the colour of which is between the cinereous and white, and here we find them lefi 
changed than in the* ftratum which is entirely white. Others have one part of them ic 
■.the whitp, and the other in the cinereous ftratum in which cafe we'find the, part fixed 
ip the latter ftratum to haye fuffered nothing, but that in the former confidently. Ir 
fhort, from the infpedion of this lava it' is mamifeft, that, in proportion "as the nature oi 
jt is changed, the feltfpars it contains undergo a change, except when the principle pro- 
ducing the alteration is unable to affed them. Befides thefe feltfpars, we find, incor- 
porated with the lava, a number of very fmall and aflmoft invifible black fhogrls, which 
are not diftingutfhable where the lava is white ; lefs, perhaps, becaufe they do not exift, 
than becaufe they have loft their colour in confequence of the decompofition. 

This lava, which is of a raargaceous bafe, does not liquify in the furnace, whet/ its 
decompofition is confiderable, but other parts of it, which have been left decomposed, 
are reduced to a kind of frit. 

VII. Solfatara, perhaps, does not afford a lava more compact, hard, heavy, or of 
finer grain than this. Its compofition is filiceous, its colour grey, it gives fparks 
ftrongly with fteel, and, at the diftance of two lines, attracts the magnetic needle. Its 
bafe is of the petrofilex, and it contains within it different feltfpars and fhoerls ; but 
fome of the latter have been melted by the fire, as appears from the bubbles or fpeckles 
occafioned by the liquefadion. This lava is covered with a very white cruft, nearly 
an inch thick, produced by the decompofition it has undergone. The effeds of the 
furnace on this lava are nearly the fame with thofe on the lava No. VI. 

VIII. This lava is entirely decompofed. On the furface, and for fome depth, it is 
white, and almoft pulverous ; but in the internal part the white colour changes into a 
reddifh blue, and acquires a degree of hardnefs, though not too great to be cut with a 
knife. The feltfpars, in which it abounds, have fuffered different degrees of decom- 
pofition. Some of them, befides being calcined, attach ftrongly to the tongue. Others, 
when viewed with a common lens, appear full of filaments, but when Examined with a 
deeper magnifier, thefe filaments appear to be no other than extremely thin, ftriated, 
and very friable laminae. This produdion is infyfible in the furnace. 

IX. The feltfpars in this lava occupy more than one third of its mafs. They are in 
(hape fiat prifms, and, except having fomewhat lefs hardnefs, retain all the qualities 
which characterize the fpecies of (tone to which they belong. There are alfo a num- 
ber of Ihqerls, which, from their extreme minutenefs, appear like points, but are eafily 
diftinguifhable, by their black colour from the lava, which is whitifli, and has greater 
confidence than that of No. VIII. It is likewife heavier ; to which the quantity of felt- 
fpars but little changed,* which it contains, undoubtedly contributes. 

X. The fhoerls which iiiake lo great a part of the other kinds of lava, are found fo 
ftrongly adherent to them, that we ufually can only feparaie them in fragments. The 
prefent lava, in tfyis refped, offers an exception which may be confidered as recom- 
mendatory of it. It has acquired fo great a degree of foftnefs by its decompofition, 
that the numerous fhoerls it contains may be detached from it entire. They are hex- 
agonal prifms, truncated perpendicular to their axes, the faces of which are flightly 
ftriated lengthwife, and their colour is a yellowifh black. 

In this lava, the bafe of which appeared to me of horn-ftone, another more remark- 
able peculiarity prefents itfelf. On breaking it, the fradures difeover a number of fmall 
caverns, jewelled, if I may employ the term, with a multitude of extremely minute 
fhoerls, of different colours, fome green, fome yellow, others of a dark chefnut, but 
all -fimilar, being hexagonal prifms, with rhomboidal faces, and each terminating in a 
dihedrous pyramid. Their angles are regular, their faces fhining, and in part tranf- 
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hence follow that this lava will be changed into an argillaceous fubftance, as the above 
mentioned Swedifli philofopher would have us believe ; fince, .from a chymical analysis, 
it appears that an earth of that kind, combined with other principles, pre-exifted in it, 
and has only been rendered manifeft by tlite diminution of aggregation produced by the 
before-mentioned vapours. 

It is likewife not (tridly true that the walls, or inelofing (ides, of Solfatara are every 
where white and decompofed, as we might infer from thq, deicription of.M. Ferber. 

1 hofe which look toward the fouth, indeed are fo, but not thofe which are fituated 
in another diredion, and efpecially thofe which front the north, which are of a blackilh 
colour, and little, or not at aH, decompofed. The Abbe Breiflak, Diredor of Sol- 
fktara, who accompanied me when I made my obfervations, fuggefted a very probable 
reafon for this diverfity of appearance in the different (ides, oblerving that the fuphu- 
reous acid is lefs powerful to effed the decompofitiou of lava, and requires longer 
time, when the lava has confiderable humidity ; which humidity mud be much lefs on 
the fouthem fide, where the heat of the fun is greateft. In fad, he expofed a piece of 
folid lava, to a very humid fuphureous exhalation, at Solfatara, during two months, 
without producing in it the lead decompofttion. 

II. The obfervations I have made convince me that the alterations here deferibed al- 
ways take place in the upper part of the lava ; and that, in proportion as we penetrate 
downwards into it, they become gradually lefs, and, at a certain depth, entirely ceafe. 
This, at firft view, does not appear to accord with the effed of fulphureous vapours, 
which, riling fron\ the bottom of Solfatara, and paffing through the lava, might be 
expeded to caufe a greater change in the lower parts than the higher, from their having 
there greater heat, and confequently being more adive. But we mud confider that 
this may indeed be the nature of their adion, where the lava is fpongy, or at lead very 
porous, but not where it is compad, and almolt impenetrable to (uch vapours, as is 
that of Solfatara. And, in fad, we find that the fulphureous fumes which arife there 
do not iffue from the body of the lava, but always from fiGures or apertures in it, or the 
fubjacent tufa. ' Thefe impediments, therefore, prevent them from ading except on the 
furface, when ifiuing forth they are driven over it by the wind, and penetrating tjtie lava, 
in a long courfe of time, produce the changes in quedion. We meet with few decom- 
pofed lavas, within which wc do not find fragments of fulphur adherent, condcnfed 
there by the acids above mentioned, and which are of the dime kind with that produced 
in fuch abundance in Solfatara. 

But what produdive caufe (hail we affign for thofe fulphureous vapours, the (low 
deftroyers of the lava, which continually ilfiie from a number of fiflures in Solfatara, 
in the form of hot white fumes ? I can conceive no principle to which they can with 
greater probability be aferibed than thofe fulphurs of iron, (pyrites,) which abound at 
the bottom of the volcano, and decompofing, in confequence of a mixture with the fub- 
terraneous waters, (lowly inflame, and produce thofe hot fulphureous vapours, which 
evidently prove that the fubterraneous conflagration is riot entirely. extinguUhed. The 
noify eflfervefcence, likewife, which in more than one place is beard under the plain of 
Solfatara, feems to give a certain indication of the decompofition of thefe fulphurs. 

The ftreams of vapour which arife from Solfatara, according to Father * Della Torre, 
in the night appear like flame. No perfoir can be more competent to ascertain the truth 
of this fad than the Abbe Breiflak, who refides near the place, and who, when 1 quef- 
tioned him on the fubjed, allured me that ‘he had never obferved any fuch appearance. 


* Storia del Vefuvio. 
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It is, however, not impoflible but that, at the time he obferved them, they might Tiavc 
undergone feme change. 

The vapours which arife from the ground of the Pifciarelli are very few, and almoft 
infenfibie, though formerly they mutt have been numerous and ftrong, as may be in- 
ferred from the great decompofition and whitenefs of the lavas found there. I have 
already mentioned the noife with which the fprings that bear this name burft from the 
earth. They refemble a boiling caldron. The reafons affigned for this phenomenon, 
by different authors, are various, but, hitherto, all conjectural. On applying .the ear 
to the place where the fpring iffues, we may perceive that the bubbling noife does not 
proceed from any great depth, but from a finall didance Jrom the furface of the earth. 
Were the ground here to be dug into, we might, perhaps, be able to difeover this fe^ 
cret, the knowledge of which might prove advantageous to volcanic refearches. My 
* want of time, and other caufes, did not permit me to make the experiment myfelf when 
I was at Naples ; but I entertain a hope that what I have faid may induce fome of the 
lovers of natural knowledge in that city to engage in tjiat undertaking, which I incline 
to think will not be found ufelefs. 

III. We have feen that almoft all the lavas of Solfatara contain within them fhoerls 
and fcltfpars. But it has been proved that the changes occafioned in both the latter, 
by the adion of fulphurcous acids, are confiderably lefs than thofe which take place in 
the lavas their matrices ; which difference muft arife from the nature of thefe two ftones, 
which is lefs liable to extrinfic injuries. We find them, in fad, firmly refift the power 
of the humid elements. To the fouth of Vefuvius, and at a little diftance from Salva- 
tore, I have found feveral pieces of very ancient lava, porous, and half-confumed by 
time, which, however, preferved unaltered their black cryftallized fhoerls. 

It has been obferved that the houfes of Pompeii, long fince overwhelmed by Vefuvius, 
and now in part dug into and cleared, are found to have been built of lava. I have 
ascertained this fad on the fpot. They are of a reddifh colour, very dry'to the touch, 
and. fome of them will crumble under the finger, evident proofs of the change they 
have undergone; but no fuch alteration has taken. place in the fhoerls they contain; 
they ftill retain the hardnefs and glaffy fplendour which is appropriate to that ttone. 

We#likewife itnow that the feltfpars are indeftrudible by the air, as appears in the 
porphyries of which they are a part. 

IV. I have already remarked that the lavas of Solfatara ufually have for their bafts the 
petrofilex an*d the horn-ftone. I fhall add that I have alfo met with the granite in them, 
though not in a large mafs, but in fmall detached pieces, which induced me to doubt 
whether they properly belong to this volcano ; and as they likewife appeared to me un- 
touched by the fire, I rather iifciined to believe them adventitious. This granite confifts 
of two fubftances, quartz and fhoerl. 

But another produdion muft not be forgotten, which forms large heaps on one fide 
of the internal crater of this volcano. This is an afh-coloured tufa, of a middling con- 
fidence, in ftrata of various thicknefs, with the fuperficies of each ftratutn covered with 
a black cruft, in which may be difeovered manifeft veftiges of plants. The Abbe 
Breifiak, who firft obferved this tufa, after having fhewn it me on the fpot, gave me 
fome of thefe impreffions of plants to examine, conjeduring them to be fome tpecies 
of the alga marina , or fea-weed. While I was at Naples, I had not fufficient time to 
make an accurate examination of them ; but this 1 afterwards made at Pavia, from fcve- 
ral fpecimens of the fame tufa. Some parts exhibited only the impreffions of plants, 
but in others I found real leaves. They are ftriated, with ftriae running lengthwile, and 
when touched with the point of a needle, eafily break, and appear converted into a 
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. carbonaceous fub dance. _ At firft I doubted whether they were plants of the, alga } but 
on examining them again, carefully, with a lens, and comparinf'theleaviKi found- in 
the tufa with tHofe of the natural alga, I was fully convinced they wefe. ? ; 

This obfervaripn appeared, both to mahnd the Abbe Breiflak, to be ofcenfiderable 
importance ; fince we may conclude from it, that part of*Solfatara which is formed by 
this tufa, has once made a part of the bottom of t^e lea, and been thrown up by.tho 
action of fubmarine “fires. Nor is it improbable that the rpft of it has bad the fame 
origin,, and that all the fubftances of this volcano have iflued from the waters of the 
fea. Such we know to have been the origin of many other mountains, either now a£tu» 
ally burning, or which have ceafed, to burn. 

t. It is well known that for a long time alum andjal-ammoniac have been extracted from 
this half extinguilhed volcano. The method employed for each was as follows. In 
the procefs for the alum, certain fquare places were cleared out in the plain of Solfatara, 
in which it elllorefced, and the cfllorefccnces w-ere fwept together, and from them, by 
methods well known, the fait, was collected purified.. The fal-ammoniac was obtained 
by placing a number of pieces of tile round the apertures from which that fait iflued, in 
the form of a fubtle vapour, upon which the vapour was condenfed. A defeription of 
thefe t.vo methods is to be found' in almoft all the authors who have written on Solfa- 
tara ; fomeof whom, with reafon, cenlure them as imperfect, and confequently not likely 
to produce the profit which might be obtained. 

But we may now hope that both thefe manufactures may become objeCts of importance 
under the direction of the Abbe Breiflak, *and the liberal patronage of Baron Don Giu- 
feppe Brentano, who has taken this celebrated Phlegrean field at a conftant rent. The' 
Abbe, proceeding on the principle that the quantity of alum procured from Solfatara 
mud be proportionate to the area of the 1'paceon which it efllorefces, inftead of the nar- 
row fquares formerly appropriated to this purpofe, and called gardens, has greatly ex' 
tended the fpaces allotted ; and that the preparation of this fait may not be prevented 
by the rain-water draining into the bottom from the deep Tides of the volcano, he has 
iurrounded them with fmall ditches, with deep wells at intervals which receive the water, 
and where it is foon abforbed by the fpongy earth. In the lower part of thefe fides he" 
has likewife opened a number of cavities equally proper to furnilh alum/ <• 

The fame principle appears to have guided the Abbe in his attempts to increafe the 
quantity produced of fal-ammoniac, by making ufeof longhand capacious tubes of earth, 
open at both extremities, and baked in the furnace. Thefe receive at their lower ends 
the vapours abounding with this fait, which attaches itfelf to their inner fides, and forms, 
there a cruft that in time increafes to a confiderable thicknefs. • I have feen with pleafure' 
at Naples the effects of thefe two methods ; and it is extoeCted they will be dill more 
productive, when fomc alterations fuggefted by perfons well acquainted with this bufinefs 
have been made. • w 

Formerly fulphur was extracted from the crater. of this volcano; but the finall-, 
quantity of it, and the low price of the commodity, have caufed this labour to be. 
abandoned. 

Defending from Solfatara, a little above the level of the fea, and near to Pozzuolo* 
we meet with the ruins of a temple, fuppofed to have been dedicated to Serapk, and . in , 
modern tiroes freed from a flimy eruption, under which it was buried. This edifice may , 
at once gratify the admirer of i he imitative arts by its architecture, and the curiofity of 
the natufrlift. Among the parts which fljll remain entire, are three- beautiful columns - 
of that fpecies of white Grecian marble, ufuafly called cipellino. They a ns ereCt, but at • 
the height of about nine feet from the ground, each column begins to appear worn ; 
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and this wearing extending round the column, forms a horizontal band or fillet, which 
is rough and unequal, about two feet in breadth, while the remainder of the column is 
fmootnand polifhed. This band is in every part bored by the marine animalcule called 
Mytilus liihophagns by Linnaeus, and in lbine of # the perforations the Ihells arc hilt to be 
found, either entire or in fragments. 

But befides this fpecies, which fs well known to Conchiulogills, I have difcovcrcl 
another, which I had before found, in a living hate, in fume fubaqueous marbles in the 
lake of Venice, an accurate defeription of which I Audi referve for another work.* Several 
.of the (hells of this mytilus, which is fmaller than the other, are to be found in the per- 
forations of this part of the column. In fact j on examining with attention befides the 
holes made by the two fpecies of mytili already mentioned, 1 found many others, ex- 
tremely (mail ones, which all who are acquainted with the diherent fpecies of marine 
animalcula, will know to be the work of other litnophagous worms. I mud likewifo 
add that I have found among them fome 1’crpulcs, and particularly the contortuplicata , 
and the triquetra of Linnaeus. Thcfe are the marine Animalcula which have eaten into 
the three columns near the middle of the (haft, producing that circle of inequalities and 
roughnefs, except which there is no vertigo ot thcfe animals. 

On the plain of the Temple arc found feveral other fragments of columns, fume of 
the fame cipollino marble with the former, and others of African marble ; which frag- 
ments have likewiie bands or fillets of inequalities and roughnefs fimilar to thole before 
dejeribed, above and below which the marble is perfectly fmooth, and (till retains the 
polilh it originally received from the hand of the arlift. 

On the fame plain we lee fcattered feveral columns of granite which appeared to me 
to be oriental j the component parts of which arc black mica with large flakes, which is 
very abundant, a large proportion of feltfpar and quartz. But thefe columns have not 
been touched by the corroding worms ; nor was it to be expected that they (hould, as 
it appears, from a variety of inftances, that they only attack calcareous Hone. 

M. Berber, in his letters before cited, mentions this appearance in the columns ; but 
he only notices the mytilus litbophagus , which he culls the pbolas or duclylus. But the 
cavifies.iu which thefe pholades have lodged being nine feet hi r h above the prefent level 
of the lea, he infers that the lea has funk nine feet, fupporting this inference by theob- 
lervation “ that the pholades always refide in rocks level with the furface of the water, 
' and never *jre found near the bottom.” 

But this is an ali'umption contrary to 1a cl, as I (hall eafily prove. The pholades in 
thefe columns, which, according to Linnaeus and other fyllcmatic naturalifts, belong to 
the genus of the mytili, H’ sve very frequently found in the Gulf of Spezia at Genoa, 
and in its environs, within the port itfelf of that city, in feveral places in the fca of Irtria, 
anJ other parts of the Adriatic, and likewife in the Mediterranean. But in all thefe 
places I have found them in fub-aqueous rocks, never or fcarccly ever level with the 
lurlace of the water ; and frequently I have procured them to be fifhod up from the 
bottom of the lea at the depth of ten or twelve feet, by the means of long and flout 
forceps, which drew up large pieces of the rock in which they were contained in a li\ mg 
■ (late.. I have alfo in my pofiellion feveral of thele pholadt s, or more properly fpeakiog 
mytili, infixed within the hard Ihells of very large oyfters filhed up in my prefence from 
the depth of one hundred and forty two feet. But in thefe columns w e find not only 
the remains of mytili, but of ferpules and of other very Itnall lithopiiagows worms which 
are found in the i'ca at every d--pth. As therefore the luppofirion ot l'erber, that the 
pholades or mytili always refide at the furface of the water only is contrary to fact, his 
dedutlion that the level of the fea has funk nine feet iince the'timo of the coroding of 
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ibefe columns* muft Ijkewife evidently be erroneous. All that we can' with certainty 
affirm is, that the circle or fillet which has been the habitation of thefe marine worms, 
has been covered by the fea for a long ferries of year#; as may be inferred from the re* 
mains of thefe, anihiats found in the cells jhey have funk, which mew that they had attained 
their perfed fuse, to complete which they require nearly half a century, as I could prove 
by inconteftible fails, did I not fear it would lead me too far from my fubjed. 

. It may perhaps be objected, that it muft appear extraordinary that thefe columns 
which now in an ered pofition, fhould have been fo long waflied by the fea* water in. 
that circle only, while the part of the fhaft below it remained untouched:. Yet might* 
they not, before they were employed in the fabric of w^ich they made a part, hash been 
miried in the fea in fuch a manner that this circle alone, which is now rich with marine 
fpoils, might be acceifible to the water* ? But though this hypothefis fhould not ap- 
pear fatisfadory, and I have no other to offer, I fhall content myfelf with dating the 
fads of which I have knowledge, without feeling any great folicitude that i am not able 
to explain them. * 


CHAP. III. — THE CROTTA DEL CAKE. 

Errors of Ferber relative to this celebrated grotto. — Experiments of the Author and Abl* 
Breijlak, relative to the mortiferous vapour. — Defcription of the grottoc— Conjecture if at 
the vapour was anciently more exienfive. — Its mean height. — Its heat greater than that of 
the atmofphere. — Conjiftsof carbonic-acid gas, mixed with atmofpheric air andazotic gas . — 
This carbonic acid, according to the Abbe Breijlak, is the produce of the carbure of iron 
contained in volcanic fubjlances, and combined with oxygenc. — The mephitic vapour.exbibits 
no Jtgns of magnetifm or eleClricity. — Phenomena which accompanied the burning of feveral 
fubftances placed within the vapour.— Remarks of the author on the experiments of the. 
Abbe Breijlak , and his conjectures on the origin of this carbonic acid. 

HAVING vifited Solfatara and the furrounding rocks, continuing my journey to the 
weft, l foon arrived at the Grotta del Cane. There is no perfon converfant with litera- 
ture who does not know that this name has been given tq a ftnall cavern between Na- 
ples and Pozzuolo, becaufe if a dog be brought into it, and his nofe held to the ground,, 
he foon begins to breathe with difficulty, and lofes all fenfe, and even life if he be not 
fpeedily removed into the open and purer air. This grotto, though fo celebrated both 
in ancient and modern times, in fad (hares its fame with feveral other places which are 
endowed with the fame deleterious quality ; as it is only one of the almoft innumerable 
peftiferous vapours in different parts of the world, efpecially in volcanic countries, which 
are quickly fatal both to brute animals and man, though they do not offer to the eye 
the- flighted indication of their prefence. They have been mentioned by a numerous 
lift of writers, whom I might cite, were I difpofed to make an unfeafonable parade of my 
reading. It is to be remarked that the greater part of thefe vapours are only tempo- 
rary, whereas that of the Grotta del Cane is perpetual, and feems to have produced its 
deadly effeds in the time of Pliny. A man (landing ered fuffers nothing from it, as the 
mephitic vapour rifes only to a fmall height from the ground : I therefore entered it 
without danger; but notwithftanding the mod attentive observation 1 could make, 1 
could not perceive the fmalleft vifible exhalation. 

* They may have originally belonged to an edifice in a diflank country, overwhelmed by the fea. 

Il 
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It therefore appeared to ine that M. Ferber mull have been millakcn, when hffays, 

« the killing damps rile from the grouud about a paltn above the floor, move along it as a 
white fmoke, and fpread through the door in the open air But as itbas already been 
obferved that tile fmoke of q torch cxtinguifhed in the vapour finks downwards, aflurnes 
a whitilh colour, and goes otft at the bottom of the door 5 it appears probable that this 
occafioned bis miftake, efpecially.as he mentions the experiment of the extinguilhed 
torch in the fame place. 

As little can I agree with him that the mifchievous effe&s of this vapour are f the con- 
fequcnce of the air being deprived of its elafticity f> fince it has been demonftrated that 
"they are to be attributed to the carbonic-acid gas; as .was firft proved by his learned 
courfft yman, M. Adolphus Murray. As we know likewife, that a candle being extin- 
guished in this gas, the fumes which proceed from it mix more readily with the gas tnan' 
with the atmofpheric air ; we perceive why the fmoke of a torch that ceafes to barn in 
the Grotra del Cane finks where the peltiferous vapour is ftrongdl, and palling along 
the ground, goes out at the lower part of the door. 

The perfon who is the keeper or guide at the grotto, and who fliew's to ftrangers the 
experiment of the dog for a gratuity, when the animal is panting and half dead, takes 
him into the open air, and afterwards throws him into the neighbouring lake of Agna- 
no ; infinuating that this Ihort immerfion into the water is neceflary completely to reltore 
him. M. Ferber relates this fadt, and fliews that he believed all that was told him con- 
cerning it. The truth however is, that the plunging the dog into the lake is a mere 
trick to render the experiment more fpecious, and obtain money from the credulous, a* 
the atmofpheric air alone is fufficient to reltore the animal to life. 

The experiments made by M. Murray, to afeertain the nature of this mephitic va- 
pour, have difeovered to us what was before unknown, and we owe to him every 
grateful acknowledgement. They have not however explained every thing we could 
wifli to learn relative to this cavern. Whoever is verfed i:i the knowledge of nature, 
and acquainted in any degree with the difficult art of making experiments, mull be con- 
vinced what a number of thefe might be made ink, which would greatly tend to throw 
new light on phyfiology and phyfics. 1 conceived a Itrong defire to attempt fcveral, 
and •cdmmumcated my intention to the Abbe' Breiflak, who accompanied me to the 
Grotta del Cane. We agreed to divide them between us, that 1 Ihould apply myfelf 
to the ph^fiological, or thofe which had for their object living beings, and he bellow 
his attention on the phyfical. As I was on the point of fetting out for Sicily, I refolved 
to carry this plan into execution on my return to Naples. But Mount Etna and the 
Lipari ifles detained me n long time ; and when I returned I had fcarcely time to vifit 
Veluvius, being obliged to 1* pair almoft immediately to Padua, to begin my public Ipc- , 
tures in Natural Hiltory. My friend the Abbe, however, who refides conftantly near 
Solfatara, in confequence of his fuperintendance of the works there, proceeded after my 
departure to fulfil the talk I had affigned him, and communicated to me the refult of his 
experiments in a letter, which with his confent I here publilh, as 1 am convinced that it 
will be highly gratifying to my readers. 

“ respectable' friend, Naples t Nov. 20, 1790. 

** WHEN you vifited this city two years ago, to make obfervations on the Phlegrean 
Fields, you did me the l^onour to propofe to me to affift you in making a regular feries 

'* Ferber ’• Travels through Italy, p. 146 of the Engliih tranilatios. 
t Ferber’* Travel*. 
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of experiments on the celebrated mephitic Valour of the Grotta del Cane, You may 
remember that we agreed 10 divide between us the objedts to be examined. You pro- 
poled to inquire in what manner the exhalation acts on the animal ceconomy, fo as firft 
lo fufpend its functions, and at la ft totally deftroy them, unicTs the means of reiteration 
are fpetdiiy applied. "This problem, though confidered by many, has never been in- 
v el ligated with that pieoid'm and accuracy which it deferves, nor have experiments been 
fhflicicntly multiplied and div< rfified to tiftablifh a general .rule. * From you I exported 
that it would have received new light, accultomed as you are to develop the moft com- 
plicated arcana of nature. I11 the experiments to be made, you reierved toyourfclf the 
phyfiological, leaving to me tin* phyfico-ciiemical. Your journey into Sicily, and, your 
lifcfty return to Padua to cxercife the duties of your profcliorfhip, rendered it impoflible 
at that time for you to execute your part of the plan. I have not dared to treat a fub- 
ject relieved for you, but 1 hope that lome other, to me fortunate, combination of cir- 
cumflances may once more bring you back to Naples, and afford you an oppoitunity to 
prolecute thele inquiries, togetlvr with otheis analogous to them. In the mean time, 
in feme excurfions which 1 have made to the lake Agnano, I have examined with the 
Utmoft attention, this little grotto ; and have made feveral experiments, by the detail of 
which I doubt not but you wd! be gratified. The iubje<ht it is true, has been repeatedly 
examined by many naturaliils, both natives of Italy and foreigners ; but their fuccefs has 
not been fufficient to preclude every new experiment. 

“ The mephitic vapour, as you well know, occupies the floor of a finall grotto near the 
lake Agnano, a place highly interefling to naturaliils from the phenomena its environs 
prefen t, and the hills within which it is included. This grotto is fi mated on the fouth- 
eafl fide of the lake, at a little diftancc from it. Its length is about twelve feet, and its 
breadth from four to five. It appears to have been originally a finall excavation, made 
for the purpofe of obtaining puzzolana. In the fides of the grotto, among the earthy 
volcanic matters arc found pieces of lava of the fame kind with thofe we meet with flat- 
tered near the lake. 1 examined ibmc of them, and found them a compact lava, of a 
deep grey colour, interiperfed with finall hexaedrous prifins of mica, They are of an 
earthy grain, a micaceous confidence, and have a fenfible eflett on the magnet. Par- 
ticles of fellfpar are rarely found in them, and we meet with no fpecimens which contain 
fhoerls. I am perfuaded that were new excavations made in the vicinity of the grotto, 
at a level with its floor, or a little lower, the fame mephitic vapour would be found, and 
it would certainly be curious to afeertain the limits of its extent. It would likewife be 
extremely advantageous for phyfical observations were the grotto fomewhat enlarged, 
and its floor reduced to a level horizontal plain, by lowering it two or three feet, and 
furrounding it by a low wall, with flops at the entrance. In its prelent ftate, it is ex- 
tremely inconvenient for experiments, and the inclination of the ground towards the 
door caufcs a great part of the vapour, from the effect of its fpccific gravity, to make its 
way out clufe to the ground. When I confider the narrow' limits of this place, and the 
finall quantity of the vapour which has rendered it fo celebrated, I have no doubt but it 
muft have undergone confiderable changes; for it does not appear probable to me that 
Pliny meant only the prefent confined vapour, when (lib. ii. cap. 03.) enumerating many 
places from which a deadly air exhaled, he mentions the territory of Pozzuolo. The 
internal fermentations by which it is caufed are certainly much diminilhed in the vicinity 
of the lake A guano. The water near its banks is no longer feen to bubble up, from the 
difengagement of a gas, ns we learn that it formerly did, fromlftrcourits of no very great 
antiquity. 1 have attentively examined the borders of the lake when its waters were at 
the higheft, and after heavy rains, but I never could difeoyer a fmgle bubble of air. A 

number 
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number of aquatic infers which fporf on the furface, may at firfl view orcafion fome 
deception; but a little observation will detect the error. It we do ijot fuppofc thole 
authors who have delcribed the ebullition of the water near the banks of the lake Ag- 
nano to have been deceived, iye mult at lealt confefs that tliN phenomenon has now cealed. 
The quantity of the hepatic vapours which rife in the contiguous flows, c.dh d the hove* of 
St. Germano, mutt hkewife be greatly dirninilhed from what it anciently v. a* : for adjoin- 
ing to the prefent (loves, we Hill find the remains of a fpacious ancient labric, with tubes 
of terra cotta mferted in the walls, which by their direction (hew for what purpofc they 
were intended. It appears certain that this was a building in which, by the means of 
pipe?, properly difpclcd, the vapours of the place were inti oduced into different rooms, 
for tfie ufe of patients, who were accommodated there in a much better manner tjrtm 
they are in the modern (loves of St. Germano, which wretched places nothing could 
induce them to endure but the hope of being reltorcd to hea’tln To thefe ruins, how- 
ever, the vapours no longer extend ; fo that if this edifice Hill remained, it could not 
be employed for the purpofe for which it was intend -d. The veins of pyrites which 
have produced the more ancient conflagrations of the Phlegreati fields, between Naples 
and Cuma, and which in fome places are entirely confumcd, approach their total extinc- 
tion. But let us proceed to the experiments made, and frequently repeated within the 
grotto. 

46 I. The fu ll had for its object to determine the height of the mephitis at the centre of 
the grotto, that is, at the inteiT-dion of the line of its greateft fengtti with tint of its 
greatett breadth. This height varies according to the different dilpolitions and temper- 
atures of the atinofphere, the diverfity of winds, and the accidental variations that take 
place in the internal fermentations by which the vapour is produced } it may however 
be ellimatcd at a mean, at eight Paris inches. 

44 II. The entrance into the mephitis is accompanied with a flight fen fat ion of heat, in 
the feet and lower part of the kgs. When, in the year 1786, I vifited the large me- 
phitic vapours of Latera, in the duchy of Catlro, I likewife obferved that they produced 
the fenfation of heat in the part of the body which was encom patted by the mephitic 
atinofphere. # Yet on taking out of the vapour feveral fubllances which had remained 
in if a long time, as Homs, leaves, carcaies of animals', &c. 1 found tint thei'e were of 
the lame temperature with the atmofpheric oir ; but as I luid broken my thermometer on 
the road, and was unable to f procure another in any of the places through which 1 patted, 
I could not alcerrain the temperature of the mephitis. I felt in my I oJy a flight mgreu 
of heat, which I could n^t perceive in the luhtlnnces I took out of the mephitic vapour; and 
endeavouring to compare^orw thing with another, I concluded that the temperature of the 
mephitis was the lame with that of the atmofpheric air, which I attempted to explain to my- 
feH on the principles laid down by Dr. Crawford. But a number of other experiments made 
in the Groita del Cane, convinced me that this exhalation has a diflinct degree of he ar, dif- 
ferent from that of the atmofphere. In thefe experiments, which I repeated many t in.:.*, 
the thermometer lufpended at the aperture of the grotto, three feet above the furfaecot the 
mephitis, flood at between 13 and 140!’ Reaumur’s fcale (62 and 64 of Fahrenheit's) $ 
and placing the ball on the ground, fo that it was immerfed in the mephitic vapour, die 
mercury arufe to between 21 and 22 of Reaumur (£0 and 82 of Fahrenheit). Nor 
ought it to excite furprile, that the lubdances taken out ol the mephitis did not exhibit 
this diverfity of temperature, both becaufe the difference is fmall, and on account of the 
quantity ol humidity with- which they are always loaded, and which produces on their 
furface a continual evaporation. I frequently repeated this experiment, making ufe of 
different thermometers, becaufe I knew that the celebrated M, Adolphus Murrav, when 

8 ‘ he 
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he made his experiments in the Grotta del Cane, had ftot obferved the vapour to pro* 
duce any effeft on the mercury in the 'thermometer. 

44 III. I repeated, for my own fttisfaftion, theiifual experiments made by many mttu* 
ralifts, with the tirt&ure of tumfole, liii\es\vatei% the cryflallizations of alkalis, the ab- 
forptionof water, and the acidulous tafle communicated to it, which prove beyond all 
doubt the exigence of fixed air, or carbonic acid, in* the exhalation of which we treat. 
But is it compofed of fixed air alone ? This I wHhed v to afctxtain. When expofed in a 
eudiometer to nitrous gas, an abforption took place, to about the T VV of the quantity. 
In a phial filled with this air, and continued with the mouth immerfed in water for fif- 
teen days, the water flowly rofe until it occupied V&- : it may therefore be concluded, 
thaVthe relative quantities of the different gales which cdmpofe the mephitic air of the 
Grotta del Cane are as follows: sVt> of vital air, 01 o :ygenpus gas, * W of fixed air, or 
carbonic acid, and of. ph I6gi f 1 icated air, or azotic gati ; or perhaps it is a mixture of 
carbonic acid and atmofpheric air, with a final 1 quantity of azotic gas, more than is con- 
tained in the atmofpheric air. 

44 The viciniiy of the grotto to the Aoves of Agnano, the warm vapours of which con* 
tain a confiderable quantity of hydrogenous fulpnurated gas, induced me to fufpedt that 
fome portion of the latter might be found mixed with the gas of the mephitis ; but I 
was not able to difeover in it the fmalkft quantity. I made ufe of the fugar of lead * or 
acetiteof lead, which, as you well know, is extremely fenfible.to the flighted impreflioa 
of hepatic gas, leaving it immerfed in the mephitis for the fpace of half an hour. 

* 4 It is certainly a curious ptohlem to investigate the origin of this fixed air. You are 
acquainted with the different opinions of naturaliffs, fome of whom confider it as an at- 
mofj heric air, changed into fixed by the action of the eleftric matter of the lava ; while 
others fuppofc it produced by a flow and fuccellive decompofition of the calcareous 
earth, effected either by a iubterraneous fire, or by an acid. But the fa ft is, that in the 
Grotta del Cane there is not a fingle vein of lava, and that the atmofphere of that vici- 
nity exhibits no particular figns of eleflricity. 1 he hypothecs founded on the decom- 
pofition of the calcareous earth, is likewile fubjeft to great difficulties. Our excellent 
common friend, the Commendatory de Dolomieu, in his valuable notes ty>the differta- 
tions of Bergman on the produffs of volcanos, is of opinion that the fixed air of volcanic 
places is produced by the re-action of the fulphur on the calcareous earth, with which it 
forms a liver of earthy fulphur. I am rather inclined to believe that the fixed air of 
vulcanized countries is not developed ready formed from any fubftance, but is the pro- 
duce of the plumbago contained in the iron, with which all volcanic fubftances abound, 
combined with the bafe of vital air afforded by the internal decompofitions of the py- 
rites. I am not induced to embrace this fyftem by its novelty. T he experiments of 
Meflieurs Lavoifier, Berthollet, Mongez, Landriani, and many other excellent chemifts, 
compared with local obfervations, have proved, beyond a doubt, the exiftence of plum- 
bago in iron. It is certain that all volcanic fubftances abound in iron, and the hepatic 
vapours which rife in the ftoves of St. Germane, in the vicinity of the Grotta del Cane/ 
prove the internal decompofition of the pyrites, which flill takes place here : a decom- 
pofition which, by giving birth to the mephitic acid, furniflies likewife the bafe of 
vital air. 

44 IV. Among the notices which the celebrated Bergman wifhed to receive, relative to 
the Grotta del Cane, he defired a detail of the phenomena of niagnetifm and elcfltricity. 
With refpeflt to the former, I have obferved no new appearance.' The magnetic needle, 
placed on the ground, and confequently immerfed in the mephitis, refled in the direc- 
tion of its meridian} and, at the approach of a magnetized baiV exhibited the ofual 
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*ffe&s of attraction and repulfion, according as either pole was prefen ted. With re- . 
gard to the latter article, it is not poflible to make ck-dlricaf experiments within the 
mephitis ; not becaufe that kind of air is a conductor of the eleCtde fluid, as M. Murray 
imagined, but bccaufe the humidity that conflantly accompanies it difperfes the eleCtric 
matter, which not being collected in a conductor, cannot be rendered fenfible. I ftvcral 
times attempted to fire inflammable gas, in the mephitic vapour, with elcCtric fpaiks, by 
means of the conductor of the dcCtrophorus ; but, notvvithflanding my utmofl endea- 
vours to animate the electricity, I nevtr could obtain a Angle fpark ; as the ifolator 
became a conductor the moment it entered into the mephitis, on account of the hunii- ( 
dity^which adhered to its furface. * * 

“ V. One of the principal objeCts of the refearches of academies and naturalifts at^fre- 
fent is the theory of the combuflion of bodies My firft experiment was direCted to 
afeertain whether thofe fpontaneous inflammations which rdult from the mixture of 
concentrated acids with effential oils could be obtained. 1 placed on the ground, in the 
grotto, a fmall veflel, in fuch a fituation that the mephitis role fix inches above the 
edges of the veflel. I made ufe of oil of turpentine, and the vitriolic and nitrous acids, 
and the fame inflammation followed, accompanied with a lively flame, as would have 
taken place in the open atmofpheric air. The denfe fmoke which always accompanies 
theje inflammations, attracted by the humidity of the mephitis, prefented its undulations 
to the eye, and formed a very pleading objeCt. As I had put a confiderable quantity of 
acid in the veflel, I repeatedly poured in a little of the oil, and the flame appeared in 
the mouth of the veflel fifteen times lucceffively. This oxygenous principle contained 
in the acids, and with which the nitrous acid principally abounds, undoubtedly contri* 
buted to the production and duration of this flame, though enveloped in an atmofphere 
inimical to inflammation. 

“ In the diftriCt of Latera, which I have mentioned above, I obferved that in amephitis 
of hydrogenous fulphurated.gas, or hepatic gas, a flow combuflion of phofphorus took- 
place, with the fame refplendence as iri the atmofpheric air. As I had not with me a 
fufficient quantity o£ phofphorus, I could not proceed farther with this experiment, nor 
vary it^ as might have been nee- lfary. In the mephitis of Agnano, the firfl, ( experiment. 
I- made was-with common phofphoric- matches, of which 1 broke five, holding them 
clofe to the ground, and confequently immerfed in the mephitis. They all produced a 
lhort and tranfient flame, which became extinguifhed the moment it was communicated 
to the wick of a candle. The l’econd experiment I made was the following: I placed, 
on the ground, in the grotto, a long table, in fuch a manner that one end of it was 
without the mephitis ; whif*the other,, and four- fifths of its whole length, wereim- 
merfed in it. Along this table 1 laid a train of gunpowder, beginning from the end ' 
without the mephitis ; and at the other, which was iminerled within it, the depth of 
feven inches, I placed, adjoining to the gunpowder,. a cylinder of phofphorus, eight 
lines in length.. ,Xhe gunpowder without the mephitis being fired, the combuflion was 
foon communicated to the other extremity of the train, and to the phofphorus, which 
took fire with decrepitation,, burnt rapidly, with a bright fiame, flightly coloured with 
yellow and green, and left on the wood a black mark; as of charcoal. The combuflion 
iafted nearly two minutes, till the whole phofphoric matter was confumed. 

“ 1 then proceeded to another experiment.* 1 placed fome gunpowder on the ground' 
in the grotto;, and having lighted a cylinder of phofphorus without the mephitis, I im- 
inerged it within.it while burning, carried it the diflance of ten feet, and threw it on the 
gunpowder, which immediately took fife. No alteration was perceptible in the flame, 
or manner of burning, of the lighted phofphorus, either at the moment of its. entrance 
into the mephitis, or during its continuance in it. 


“ 1 after-- 
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“I afterwards. lighted.ariother cylinder of phofphorus, and conveyed it immediately 
into' the mephitis, fupporting it with a fmgll piece of wood; and this likewife burnt 
brilkly, until it was entirely confurped. 

“ It may perhaps be fufpe&ed that, in the experiments with gunpowder, the oxygenous 
gas contained in the nitre co-operated to the combuftion of the phofphorus ; but it is 
certain that, independent of the nitre, this curious ftibftancc, though it burnt in me- 
phitic air, prtfented the fame appearances as in the atmofpheric air. I am aware that, 
among the experiments of M. Lavoifier, there is one on the combuftion of phofphorus 
produced by means of a burning mirror, under a gtafs bell, the mouth of which was 
immerfed in mercury. That excellent ndturalifl: obferved that the phofphorus began 
to'v'nm, but that in a few moments the air of the receiver being no longer proper to 
nourilh the combuftion, it became extinguifhed. Is it not probable thj^he extinction 
of the phofphorus did not proceed from the infection of the air, but that the vapours 
of the phofphoric matter remaining confined in the receiver, and condenfing around 
the phofphorus, fuft'oeated its flame ? The mephitic gas of the Grotta del Cane is cer- 
tainly unfit for the refpiration of animals, and the inflammation of common combuftibic 
fubftances; but phofphorus, neverthelels, burns in it, and emits, as ufual, luminous 

“ 1 tnuTl nflt conclude without noticing the production of the phofphoric acid from the 
flow combuftion of phofphorus in the mephitis. Perhaps this may prefent particular 
modifications, dependent on the carbonic acid, to which it mull neceflarily unite itfelf 
in this Fituation. But I have not yet been able to profccute this experiment, the tem- 
perature of the place not being fuch as is requifitc to make ufc of the apparatus fuited 
to the method of M. Sage. I ftiall therefore defer the invetligation of this fubjeCt until 
the winter^ when I purpofe to refume it, if I can procure free accefs to the grotto, for 
fome little time, by fatisfying the avidity of its rapacious guardian. 

I remain, with fentiments of the utmoft friendfliip and efteem, 

Your devoted fervant and friend, 

Screio Breislak.” 

The obfervations and experiments communicated in the above letter, undoubtedly 
enlarge very conliderably the fphere of our knowledge relative to this mephitic place ; 
and 1 fincerely congratulate the author on the iuccefs of his. re fee. relies. Birt the fame 
, fincerby induces me to mention an ohfervation which occurred to me while reading his 
letter, and which I am convinced his friendfhip will permit mg, to make public. The 
method he ufed to obtain the mortiferous gas on w'hich hw made the experiments here 
related, was, I doubt not, the fame with that employed to afeertain the falubrily of the 
atmofpiieiic air ; that is, by taking a phial filled with water, inverting and plunging it 
into the mephitis, -then letting the water gradually out, and carefully doling the phial. 
Had any ether method been ufed, 1 doubt not but it would have been mentioned. But by 
this the mephitis could not be obtained jni.re, fuch as it immediately ifiucs from the floor' 
of the grotto, but mull be more or lefs mixed with atmofpheric air. For the carbonic 
acid gas being heavier than the atmofpheric air, it mull confbquently form a ftratum in 
the lower parts of the grotto, where it will in general remain, though there will be fome 
mixture of the two fluids ; efpecialiy when the door is opened, and the internal am- 
bient air put in motion. Hence the mixture of the three gales, tho carbonic acid, the 
azotic, and the oxygenous, obtained by thd Abbe Breiflak. I had, however, fuggclted 
to him, that the beft method to obtain this emanation pure would ‘be to dig a fmall 
trench in the ground of the grotto, and to fill it with W'ater; w'hen a number "of bubbles 

would 
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would no doubt rife from the bottom to theYurface,- which would probably only confid 
of the carbonic acid gas fufpcnded in the body of the water. The contents of theft* 
bubbles might be coile&ed by methods well ktvovn, and we fhould thus procure the 
genuine mephitis, without any mixture of atmofpheric air. For greater accuracy in 
the experiment, mercury might be placed under the water ; as it Seems probable that 
the tufaceous foil would not be fufficiently denfe to retain it. 

We have feen the opinion of this learned naturalid, relative to the origin of the car- 
bonic acid in this grotto. It is eviden^that in this, as in many other quefttons of a 
fimilar kind, we can only amui’e ourfelves with conjecture, and perhaps we may never 
be able to proceed farther than conjecture, fc'ative to* an operation which nature has 
veiled in profymd obfeurity, and withdrawn from the observation of our feiifes. 

Since certaintyrS not attainable, I mud ingenuoufly declare, that among the different, 
hypothefes that have been framed to account for this abftrufe phenomenon, I prefer 
that which fuppofes that the mephitis of the Grotta del Cane is feparated, by the means 
of fire, from carbonates of lime, (or calcareous earths,) and that, palling through dif- 
ferent volcanic fubdances, it has penetrated to that place. It is highly probable that 
the volcanos of the Neapolitan territory, and alfo thofc of the ecclefiadical date, are 
l'uperincumbent on drata of l'uch carbonates, continued and connected with thole of 
the Apennines. In my way from Lombardy to Naples, when I arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Loretto, the road began to lead between mountains, which continued to 
Fuligno, a didance of nearly feventy miles. Thefe mountains, aimed all with horizontal 
flrata, are compofed of thefe carbonates. The road from Fuligno to Spoleto and Terni 
prefentsa chain of mountains of the fame kind, and nearly with the fame dratilkations. 
Thefe mountains extended to within a little didancc of Civita Cadellana, where I found 
l'ufficient tedimonies of extinft volcanos, in the puzzolana and lavas, which I met with 
at every dep. Some of thefe lavas are of a bafe of Shoerl in the mafs, and others of a 
horn-done bafe : they all refemble the Vefuvian with refpeft to the white garnets they 
contain. The volcanic bodies, and various kinds of tufa aftd puzzolana, continued to 
prefent themfelves quite to the gates of Rome. From this city, continuing my journey 
to Naples, by the way of Veletri, I continually met with vulcanized matters; but at 
Terracma the mountains next the fea again appeared to be formed of calcareous earth, as 
did thofe of SdTa. But wha*ever may be the character of the more elevated parts, the 
bottoms, through which the high road paffes, confids of tufa, which exhibits the true 
figns of volcanization not only in the pieces of lava, and the great number of pumices it 
contains, but from being,in a great degree a mixture of finall fragments of lava and fcoria. 

It is to be remarked, and it is worthy of attentive consideration, that when we leave 
the road, and afeend the deep eminences on its Tides, we frequently find beneath the 
tufa calcareous done, cfpecially in places where the former has been corroded by rain 
water. The remainder of the Apennines from Sefla to Naples are formed of the fame 
calcareous done ; though in lower Situations the volcanic tula is fcarcely ever inter- 
rupted. 

In Chap. VI. I Shall fpeak of a vplcano which I obferved near Caferta, a fmall city 
about Sixteen miles from Naples. I. Shall then Shew that the volcanic matters arc there 
every where furrounded by calcareous done. 

1 he FoSTa Grande, which delcends laterally from Mount Vefuvius, and which I have 
mentioned' in Chap. I., is bordered on the fidcs by two high rocks. That which is on 
the left, the fide toward Naples, owes its origin to an aggregate of lava ; while that on 
the right is compofed of pumice-done and tufa ; which not being firmly connected, 
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frequently fall by their own weight, efpecitflly when loofened by rains, and in their fall 
bring down with them various fubftances, of which feme are calcareous fpars, mixed 
with pieces of the common calcareous earth, which, as I have already mentioned, 1 met 
with in my journey to Naples. Thele fubftances feldom exhibit any traces of injury 
by the fire: their angles likewife are ntft blunt or ragged, but fharp. It is, however, 
indubitable that they are pieces rent from great tnaffes of calcareous ftone, before the 
vehemence ol the fire had time to change them. Thefe obfervations I made on my 
return frptn Vefuvius to Naples. 

The author of the Campi Phlegrai , (peaking incidentally of the Foffe Grande, gives 
the figure of a piece of calcareous breccia' found there ; and obferves that fimilar pieces 
a infrequently found in the excavations made by the rains in the fides^Vefuvius and 
Monte Somma. The Litbologia Gioeniana which treats on the produflRis of this voU 
cano, mentions fimilar calcareous (tones to have been thrown up from its mouths in for- 
mer times. 

The ifland of Capri, near Naples, it is to be obferved, is likewife cotnpofed of calca- 
reous earth. 

From all thefe obfervations, it appears to admit of no doubt that the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory, which we fee voleanized, rolls on calcareous (Irata. '1 his was likewife the opi- 
nion ofFerberand Sir William Hamilton. 

If then we I’uppofe the lubterraneous fire to aft gradually on the calcareous ftone, 
compelling it to divert itfelf by degrees of its acid, while it becomes covered with earthy 
aggregations eafily permeable to this acid, now becomes galeous, the g<is will iffue above 
it, and form a current mingling with the atmofpheric air. This probably will explain 
the nature of the emanation in the Grotta del Cane. The Abbe Breiflak has (hewn 
that the heat of this emanation is greater than that of the atmofphcrc ; which affords us 
reafon to fuppofe that a remainder of volcanic fire exifts under the grotto. The great 
humidity of the vapour is likewife extremely favourable to this hypothefis. fince we 
know that calcareous ftone, by the aftion of fire, is not only deprived of its acid, but 
of the water which it contained. It may be objected that on this fuppofition the me- 
phitis mull diminifh ; but it (hould be confidered that its extent is very confined, while 
the quantity of the fubjaccnt calcareous matter is immenfe ; and it is likewife well known 
what a prodigious quantity of this acid is combined with fuch (tones. 

This hypothefis will likewife explain the temporary mJphites which arife only in 
confequenee of particular eruptions, as frequently happens in the environs of Vefuvius. 
The deleterious exhalations will continue till the fubterraneous fires have decompofed 
the calcareous Hones $ but they ceafe when the conflagrations are extinguilhed. 
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CHAP. IV. LAKES OF AGNANO AND AVER*NO. — MONTS NUOVO.— PROMONTORY 

AND CAVERN OF MISENO.v— ROCK OF BURNT STONES. — PRoilDA. 

The lake of Agnano once a fpacious volcanic crater. — Tenches and frogs found in this lake.— 
The abfurd report that nwnjlrous animals are produced there , detected by Vallifneri . — 
The lake of A-vcrno prefents the mouth of another ancient volcano. — It is falfe that birds 
cannot approach this lake. — No deleterious exhalation emitted by it. — Volcanic fubjlances 
of Monte iS MtjO - — Lavas found there of the nature of pumice and enamel. — Soda gr<f jus 
in a little ca^rn of its crater. — Peculiarity of amphibious ani/.ials obferved here. — The 
cavern of Mifeno abounds in fulphate of alumine ( alum ) and pumice . — Well of water full 
of gafeius bubbles . — Volcanic crater fill difccrnible on the promontory of Mifeno. — Pumices 
found there , containing fcltfpars. — Lava , pumices , add enamels of the fame nature, found 
on the Rock of Burnt Stones, and at Procicla. — Great friability of this enamel, not common 
to volcanic enamels, and its probable cat ft. 

THOUGH the Phlegrocan fields are numerous, I in this work propofe to deferibe, 
or at lead to give a (ketch of them all ; fince, though they are all volcanic, the objetts 
they prefent are few, and little different from each other. 

I believe no one doubts that the cavity filled with water, and ufually denominated 
the lake of Agnano, has been the mouth of a volcano. It certainly has internally the 
refemblance of one, fince it is fhaped like an inverted funnel, the ufual figure of vol- 
canic craters. It muff have been a very large one, fince it is nearly two miles in circuit. 
Numerous flocks of ducks fwim on its furface, and its waters contain great quantities 
of tenches and frogs, which were once celebrated for a pretended inonftrous formation, 
until the caufe of this abfurd error was detected by Vallifneri. It may not perhaps be 
uninftruftive fliould I, by way of an amuiing digreflion, relate the ftory of this pleafant 
mi (take* to the reader. 

It is well known that frogs, before they arrive at the perfect form of their fpecies, 
have that of a kind of worms, ufually called tadpoles, the bodies of which are of an or- 
bicular fhape, and have tails. We know likewile that thefe tadpoles become frogs by 
degrees, the hinder legs being firft produced, and afterwards the fore legs, while they 
retain the tail lor a confiderablc time. This gives them a ftrange appearance, as the 
tail appears like the lower n* If of a fifli, while the round body and legs refemble the 
frog. Hence perfons unacquainted with the productions of nature have fuppofed them 
to be monilrous animals, hall fifli and half frogs. A credulous Neapolitan brought one 
of thefe monflers, which he laid was a native of the lake Agnano, to Vallifneri, at Mi- 
lan, that he might view it and admire. It did not, however, require the knowledge of 
f'o great a naturalifl immediately to perceive the abfurd error. The tadpole, which to 
him was an objeCt of laughter, not of admiration, was of an extraordinary fize, whence 
he concluded that the frogs of the lake Agnano wore extremely large. They are not, 
however, larger than the common fize, nor .did I find the tadpoles bigger, though, as 
it was the end of July, they had arrived at their full growth, and many, having caft their 
tails, had become perfect frogs. That which was fhewn to Vallifneri was poflibly 
brought from fotne other country, perhaps America, where the frogs grow to an ex- 
tremely large fize. 
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Tl*e fulcs and bottom of this lake are of tufa, interfperfcd in fome places With frag- 
ments of lava and pumice- (tone ; though \ye do not find, at leaft fo far as the eye can 
reach, any veins or ft rata of lava : whence I infer the eruption to have been entirely, 
or in a great degree, thick and flimy. 

The fame ideas which naturally occur to the obferver at fight of the lake Agnano, 
will be fuggelfed likewife by that of Averno, as there can be no doubt but this likewife 
was the crater of an ancient volcano. The Greeks called it Aonws ; becaufe no birds 
were found near it, probably on account of fome peftilential vapour which then ex- 
haled, and deprived them of life. The author of the Campi Pbkgrai a Herts that it is 
very rarely that any water- fowl arc to be* fecn on this lake, and that when they come 
tty?y remain there but a very fliort time. The truth however is, thtftfhenever I was 
there, 1 faw great numbers of teal fwiniming on the furface, and thw|rcalants aflured 
me that the lake abounded with water-fowl in the winter. Nor do I know any 
caufe which can, at prefent, drive them from a place where they may find plenty of 
food ; as neither the environs, nor the lake itfeif, afford any indications of noxious 
exhalations. 

Thefe two places lie to the weft of Naples, near I’ozzuolo, in the vicinity of which 
is Monte Nuovo, fo called becaufe it was produced by fubterranean fires in 1 538. It is 
«ot very high, and feen from the port of Pozzuolo, appears to be an obtufe cone ; 
but, on reaching the top, we difeover that this cone is only the exterior part of a cra- 
ter, the upper edges of which form a circle of about one hundred and fifty feet in- 
diameter. 

Like other volcanic craters, the internal fides of this grow narrow towards the bottom, 
and both that which I call the bottom, and the external part of Monte Nuovo, confift of 
a friable tufa, in many places, covered with plants. The fea bathes the fides of this 
volcano, which, if they are dug into a little, as well within the water as without, are 
found very warm. The fame warmth is likewife perceived at the bottom of the crater. 
From fuch excavations, likewife, arife thin warm vapours. In fad, in the internal parts 
of Monte Nuovo we find all the laft remains of volcanic conflagration. 

In the external fides of the mountain many pieces of lav;t arc found, which deferve 
notice from their fingular quality. They are a fubftance of a middle character between 
lava and pumice-ftone, on which account I {hall cr.ll them pumice lavas. They have 
the lightnefs and friability of a compact pumicc-ftone. When broken by the teeth, by 
which a good judgment may be formed of fome Hones, they appear real pumice-ftone. 
They are dry and rough to the touch, as is ufual with fuch kityls of volcanic produc- 
tions. T heir ftrufture is not fibrous, contrary to what we obfcrve in common pumice- 
* ftone, tfut granulous, and very fimilar to that of various kinds of lava, as is likewife 
the internal appearance. This production is of importance, as prefenting a middle fub- 
ftance between lava and pumice-ftone. The bale of thefe liones is a horn-ftone, mixed 
with a few feltfpar Peaks : they fcarcely adhere to the tongue, and emit a flight argilla- 
ceous odour. In the furnace they produce a compad enamel, of a dark grey colour, 
tranfparent at the angles, and which gives a few lparks with Reel. 

Towards the internal bottom of the crater we find, projecting from the tqfa, the fame 
kind of lava, penetrated with feltfpars, but more compact and heavy,, and interfperfed 
with beautiful and fhining veins of black enamel of various thicknefs. I am in doubt 
whether this ipecics of vitrification was the ronfequence of a greater degree of heat to 
which the lava had been there expofed, or -whether, from the difference of its quality 
in thole places, it had undergone a more perfeCt fufion, and become enamel, while in 
others it had remained in the ftatc of lava. * 


On 
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. On the fide of this bottom we find, within the tufa, a fmall cavity, I know not 
whether formed by nature or art, that abounds with faline efflorefcences, which I at firft 
imagined to be muriate of ammoniac (fal ammoniac), or fulphate of alumine (alum); 
but their urinous acrid taflej the green colour which they gave to fyrupof violets, and 
other qualities that are proper to ioda, and which I omit for the fake of brevity, leave 
no doubt that' they are formed from that fait. Befides thdffe efflorefcences, the fmall 
hollows, corners, and bottom of this cavity are more or lefs covered with the dull of 
this fod a. 

I cannot take leave of this volcano without mentioning an obfervation, which has 
fome analogy to what has been before noticed’of lake Agnano, as it relates to the fame 
fpecies of anit^U, On the tufaceous fidts of the crater, both internal and external, ^as 
often as 1 appMched them, I faw a great number of frogs leaping about. They were 
nearly half an inch long, and a quarter in breadth. They had the complete form of 
the frog, were of a dark yellow colour, and their fore feet were divided into four toes, 
and their hinder into five, though they have not the Jhape of the hand, which confti- 
tutes an e (feudal difference between thefe frogs and the others of thefe countries. But 
how are thefe amphibious animals produced ? Among all the different fpecies of Eu- 
ropean frogs (and under this genus I, with Linnseus, likewife include toads) I know 
none which do not begin their exigence in water, and continue to live in it fome 
time, until they*thro\v ofF the mafk of the tadpole, and afTume the fhape of frogs. But 
Monte Nuovo is not only entirely without moiflure, but, as 1 learned from the peafants 
who tefide in the neighbourhood, even when heavy rains fall, the bottom of the crater 
(which is the only place where rain-water can be collected and retained) imbibes all the 
water immediately ; as, in faff, it mud, fince it confifls of a light fpongy tufa full of 
cracks and fiffures. 

The only water near, is that of the lake Agnano, about half a milediftant ; from 
which thefe animals might be fuppofed to have derived their origin, wereit not that the 
frogs of that lake are of a totally different fpecies. I mud therefore confefs, that the 
prelence of thefe creatures here was to me an enigma, which, perhaps, I might have 
been able to ljave folved, not without fome advantage to natural knowledge, had 1 been 
able *to*have made a longer flay in this volcanic country. 

Before we reach the promontory of Mifeno we arrive at the harbour, which is a very 
fecure bafon, as it is furrounded on every fide by eminences. This was the port for the 
Roman fleet in the Mediterranean. The eminences' are of tufa ; and, on one fide, a 
little above the level of t the fca, we find a fpacious cavity, the work of art, called the 
Cavern of Mifeno, in which the muriate of alumine continually efflorefees. This fait 
is either unknown to or negle&ed by the inhabitants ; though it might be e&ra&ed 
with great advantage, efpecially were the cavern enlarged, (wliich.it might eafily be, as 
the tufa is extremely foft,) fince the faline efllorefcences would certainly increafe in pro- 
portion to the enlargement of the fuperficies. 

At the bottom of the cavern there is a well of water bubbling up, with fometimes 
more, fometimes fewer, gafeous bubbles, which rile from the bottom. The water is 
nearly of the fame temperature with the atmofphere, and the gas,, from the feent, ap- 
pears to be fulphurated hydrogenous j but 1 had not convenient opportunity exaftly to 
afeertain its quality. The Tides and roof of the cavern arc fcattered over with common 
pumices, containing various feltfpars, fome calcined and confequently deprived of their 
native luflre, without, however, having foft their natural cryftallization, which is 
rhomboidal. 


Beyond 
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Beyond the port of Mifeno is the promontory of the fame name, which forms a 
tufaceous mountain of no defpicable height ; from the top of which tome admirable pro- 
fpedts prefent themfelves. '1 his likewife, certainly owes its origin to a volcano, as its 
crater is dill very difcernible, though in a great mealure Uedroyed, on the fouth fide, 
by the waves of the fea. 

Having proceeded to CMne diflance from this promontory, I met with feveral lavas 
immerfed in the tufa, both of the compact and porous idiocies, but common to other 
volcanos, and all detached. Mixed with thole were various pieces of pumice, in like 
manner detached, in which feltfpars were, I will not fay lcattercd, but thickly fown. 
In a fquare inch of this pumice I counted fourteen on the exterior furface, and forty- 
fo^en within. They are cryftallized with various faces, arc fomewhj^Jcfs hard than 
quartz, and have that changeable brilliancy which is inseparable from teltfpars. The 
fire does not appear to have been able to injure them, though it has changed their bale 
into pumice, which is in faft a real vitrification. 

In front of Procida, and at a,- little diflance from it a fmall low rock projects into 
the fea, formerly only known to fifhermcn, and called the Rock of Burnt Stones , becaufe 
it is in faft a mixture of pumices, enamels, and lavas. The firft naturalift who no- 
ticed it was the Abbe Breiflak, who conduced me to it with a particular kind of plea- 
fure, as a place appertaining to himfelf. A Itay of two hours, which I made on it, was 
well rewarded by the objetls it prefented. Its elevation above the furface of the water 
is only a few feet, and confequently in tempelluous weather, it mud be covered by the 
waves. On making the circuit of it in a boat, and examining it, we find that only the 
projecting points rile above the water, and that the body of the rock is below the fur- 
face. Hence it appears probable, that it was once much larger, but has been in a great 
degree deltroyed by the violence of the waves. 

The ftones of which this rock is compofcd are principally of two qualities. The firfl, 
a lava of a horn-done bafe, light, of a dark grey colour, an earthy grain, unequal, and 
which gives fcarcely any fparks with dcel. The fecond is a lava, with a bafe of fhoerl 
in the mafs, which has undergone various changes and modifications, according to the 
different heats to which it has been expofed. In many fragments, therefore, \ve only 
find it a Pimple lava, while, in others, it has become pumice, and in others enamel. 
In one part they appear of a whitifli colour, fibrous, light, and extremely friable; 
but, as their levity and friability diminifh, they become more compact, and the fibres 
lefs difcernible ; the colour grows darker, and a glaffy luflre begins to appear. A little 
farther, their fibrous quality is entirely lod ; their compaclnefs,, weight, hardnefs, arid 
luftre u^reafe, and the unequivocal characters of a perfect enamel are feen. This lat- 
ter is Mick, gives fparks with Heel, and in its appearance refembles the afpaltum. Its 
black colour is interrupted by feltfpars, which are likewife common to the firft lava with 
the horn-done bafe. They are extremely brilliant, fomewhat fibrous, cryftallized in 
hexaedrous priftns, and levcral of them five lines in length. 

It frequently happens, that the volcanic productions which exid in one place are 
found likewife in another: that is, that in different fituations the earthy matters and 
the activity of the fire have been the fame ; a concurrence whj^i may eafily take place 
in various parts of the globe; and which is exemplified in the ninilarity of a corner of 
the illand ol I’rocida to the Rock of BurnuStones. The ifland is fituatedto the wed of 
the rock, and is about fix leagues in circuit. The fhore, being an accumulated mafs of 
tufa, abounds with fhrubs and plants. Tins tufa on the fide next Ifchia, having been 
-much corroded by the fea, affords a diftinct view of its druclure, which is in drata ; 
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whence we may infer that it has been the production of fucceflive fluid depofitions. To 
the north-we'l of the iflund is a rock, on which we find pumices, pumicepus lavas, and 
enamels, both pumiceous and pure, accompanied with fcltfpars, and the othej con- 
comitants with which they are found on the Rock of Burnt Stones ; on which account 
it would be only lofs of time to recapitulate thcir*defcription. I met with only one new 
{tone, which was a common granite^ in which were diflinCtly difcoverable its three con- 
flituent parts : the feltfpar in Alining needles ; a lightly livid, and (lightly ca'cined quartz j 
and a black mica, which did not fliine. It could not therefore be doubted, that* it had 
been expofed to thi action of the fire. But as l found this granite loofe on the fliore, 
detached from the volcanic prod u els 1 have before mentioned, I fhall notice it no farther. 

From the lavas of the horn-ftone bafe, found on this rock, we obtain in the furnace- 
t a very compact HRi hard enamel, which affords fparks with fteel ; and from the lavas 
the bafe of which is fhoerl in the mafs, as alfo from the pumice and the enamel, which 
originate fr 'm the fame done, is produced a fcorified enamel, fo ebullient, that a great 
part of it boiled over (he edges of the crucible, though it.was only half full. This violent 
iufion, however, produced no fenfible chance in the feltfpars. 

I fhall conclude this chapter with an obfervation relative to the enamels of the Rock 
of Burnt Stones, and Procida. They are extremely friable ; a flight ftroke with a- 
hammer will break them into pieces ; whereas the enamels of moll other volcanos, as 
we fhall fee in their refpe&ive places, poffefs confiderable hardnefs, and a much greater 
than that’ of common glafs. I imagine this defeat may be caufed by the fea water which 
is mixed with them, and raifed from the fea by the action of fire and aeri-form fluids. 
Thus we know that thofe liquid vitreous fubftances which are congealed and confoli- 
dated in water, are much more friable than when hardened in the air. I am confirmed 
in this opinion by obferving, that a number of cracks and fiffuresare to be found in thefe 
enamels, an appearance we likewife obferve in glafs which has been dropped into water 
while in a date of fufion. It is to be remarked that thefe enamels, while they were 
fluid have received within them feveral extraneous bodies ; as pieces of tufa and lava, 
lands and earths of various kinds, which are found jvithin them more or lefs calcined. 

It is probable from the final 1 diftance between Procida and the Rock of Burnt Stones, 
that they *o nee were joined, and have been feparated, in the courfe of a long feries of 
years, by the aCtion of the fea. 
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CHAP. V. — ischia. 

The Caflle of If chi a founded on a rock of lava and tufa.— Singular fpccies of f wallows , 
which make their nejls at its top, and on the higher eminences of the ijland. — Lava of 
the Arfo deferibed. — Its pumices originate from the horn-Jione.^-Thc opinion of fame volca- 
nic naturalifls , that the lava of the Arfo , which flowed in 1 30c, fill fmokes, ill founded. 
— Lavas and pumices fcattcred between the city of Icfhia and the Arfo. — Conical moun- 
tain, called the Rotara, compofcd rf lavas and pumices, — is the only one in ihe ijland which 
V contains enamels.— The high mountain of St. Niccola, probably , at jirft , rofe out of the 
fea. — Volcanic fubfances of that mountain. — Some* of thofe J' id f av.ee s yield fulphale of alu - 
mine ( alum ). — Excurflon round the Jhore of Ifchia.— Volcanic productions found there.- 
Ferrugineous fand abundant on that if and.— Is found to be all cryfa/lized. — Enquiries con- 
cerning its origin. — No prifmatic configuration in the lavas which fall into the fea. — The 
ajfertion of fome modern writers , that the lavas of the fores of Ifchia are a nidus for 
the pholades, greatly to be doubted. — The Stoves 'of Ifchia , the only probable indication of 
a remaining internal conflagration. — Conflderablc diminution of this ijland. — Difference be- 
tween the volcanic materials of Ifchia and thofe of the other Phlcgrean Fields. — Singular 
property of the feltfpars of the lfchian lavas, which melt in a glafs furnace, whereas thofe 
of other lavas are almofl always infuflble by its heat. 

THE volcanic fubftances of which this ifland, eighteen miles in circuit, is internally 
compofed, prove, beyond the poflibility of doubt, that it owes its origin to fire. The 
obfeure epochs of the eruptions of thefe fubftances have been fixed, by conjedure, by 
M. Niccola Andria, the learned Profeflfor Royal in the Univerfity of Naples, in his in- 
terefting work, entitled, Dcllc Acque Termali *, in which, before he treats of the warm 
fprings of Ifchia, he gives a detail of the natural hiftory of the country, in which he 
difplays equal learning and ingenuity. To this work I refer the curious reader, who 
will find it extremely inftrudive. • • . , 

I {hall, however, according to the plan I originally propofed to myfclf, proceed to 
deferibe the principal productions of this ifland which owe their origin to fire, adding 
fuch remarks as the fubjed may 1‘eem to render neccflhry. I lhall begin therefore at 
the caftie of the city of Ifchia, which is built on a rock furrounded by the fea, and a 
little more than a quarter of a mile in circuit. Lava and tufa are the two component 
fubfttfMtes of this rock. The former is different in itsMtppearance, according to the 
diffe^t places in which it is found ; but its qualities appeared to me to be fubftantially 
the fame. Its bafe is hornftone : it is compad, of a moderate hardnefs, an earthy ap- 
pearance ; of a black colour externally, but greyifh within. Its dead lurid hue is di- 
verfified by a few fparkling rhomboidal feltfpars. 

Th^ furnace produced from it a very cympad enamel^ of a mixed colour, between 
that of honey and dark blue, without any alteration in the feltfpars. 

The tufa has no quality by which it is diftinguifhed from tfo(fcommon. 

On examining the diredion of the tufa and the lava, it was found to continue the 
fame in the neighbouring mountain, which is feparated from the rock by a narrow chan- 
nel of the fea : whence it is obvious to infer, that feveral currents have dricended from 
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the’moflntain and plunged into (he water, thus forming the rock, which has been abi- 
ded from the ifland by the action of the waves. * 

A number of black and white fwallows * make their ncfls in different parts of ties 
cattle, and in the clefts of die rock. The fleqa and lohy rocks of the ifland, like wife, 
afford a l'ecure retreat to thofe birds of paflage. 

Leaving the caflle and the city ol 1 (cilia, and proceeding about a mile to the weft, we 
meet with a torrent of lava, called the slr/b, (or Burnt Ground,) which is the # moft re- 
cent of any in the ifland, fmcc it flowed in 1302, and is uefcribed by Villani, in his 
Hiflory of Florence. It extended about half a mile in breadth, and about a mile and a 
half in length, and would have flowed farther, had it hot met the fea, in which it was 
buried. The courfe of the torrent appears interrupted by eminences and defeents, aftd, 
at fome diftance, prefents to the eye*thc rcfemblance of an immonfe number of large 
heaps of mulberries coufufedly thrown together. It has no vifible crater, if by that 
term w r e underftand, as is uflial, a mouth more or lefs enlarged towards the edges, and 
contracted at the bottom ; for the lava iffued from a liarrow cleft at the foot of Mount 
Tripeta. Though it is little lefs than five centuries fince this lava flowed, a gloomy 
fterility reigns upon it ; it does not produce a tingle blade of grafs, and only affords, in 
lome places, a few arid and ufelefs plants of the lichen, or liverwort. On the furface, 
and for a little depth, it is light and fpongy, and eafily crumbles j but deeper, it be- 
comes denfe and harder. The fame is obi’ervable in many lavas, and is the natural effedt 
of the laws of gravity : the lighter parts of a liquid mafs rifing to the furface, and the 
heavier finking to the bottom. 

This lava is of the horn-ftone bafe, and has an earthy ground. Its colour is different 
in different places, and varies from that of iron to a reddifli black. The fcltfpars incor- 
porated in it are extremely numerous, and, when attentively examined, in fome fpeci- 
mens, may induce us to conclude that the fire which produced this torrent mull have 
been extremely violent ; fince we find the fcltfpars more or lefs melted, though gene- 
rally, thofe included in lavas appear not to have undergone the leaft alteration. When 
we take the lava of the Arfo from fome depth, in the middle of the current, we find this 
fufion of the fgltfpars extremely apparent. Some appear transformed into little globes, 
or cylinders ; others have been only melted on one fide, on which they have loll their 
cry flallized form, though they have preferved it entire in other parts, In fome cavities 
of the lava* where the fufion of the fcltfpars has been more confidcrable, we meet with 
fingular appearances, which well deferve notice. Sometimes the melted felrfpar hangs, 
as it were, in the air, attached only by fome radiating threads of the lava ufelf, in the 
centre of which it hangs j •v.Ule another, melting in the fide of a cavity, takes tfl^fhape 
of a tranfparent concave veil. Even thofe that have not undergone fufion exhibit dc- 
cifivo figns of a ftrong calcination. They arc extremely friable, and their finning 
changeable colour is in many places turned to a dead white. In conlequence of this 
cahination, the cryllals are often - a longer found entire, but lcattcred here in fuiall 
fragments in the body of the lava. Thole in the lava on the fidcs of the current are 
lefs injured, and their cryllallization is in quadrangular faces. 

As the volcanic fire reduced many of the fcltfpars in this lava to a ftate of fufion, 
I determined to try what effett l could produce on them in the furnace; but though [ 
kept them there two days, I could only obtain a fimplc calcination. 

M, Dclomieu, fpeaking of the ifland of Ifchia, tells us that the eruption of the Arfo, 
though we know it contixiued two years, never produced any pumice, but only black 
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fcoriss *. It is true I could only fin'd fcoriaceous lava on the furface, and folid" lava in 
the internal parts, through the whole length of the courfe of the torrent, except at the 
aperture Whence it had flowed ; where, am.idlt a great quantity of fragments.of lava, I 
found feveral pieces of pumice lb completely charaderifod,*thal there was no danger of 
confounding them with the light and parole fcoria*, which have been frequent 7 by per- 
fbns of infufncienc difeemment, taken for pumices. Thefe befide? b. ing dry and rough 
to the touch, were fibrous, with long fibres, vitreous, extremely light, fiiining, and brit- 
tle ; whereas the texture of the icons; and fcoriaceous lava of the Arfojs granulous, or 
fo confufed tl^at no fliadow of a fibre appears ; nor have they much friability. In other 
refpe&s, thefe pumices of the Arfo agree in f'ubltance with the fcoria; and laVa of the 
lame place’, the feltfpars in thenuare alike, and equally affected by the fire. This ob- 
fervation proves therefore, that the horn-llonc, b)^a violent fire may be changed into a 
true pumice, though this tranfmutation rarely happens. 

The abovc-mcniioned French nnturalill likewile averts, that the lava oPthe Arfo ftill 
fmokes in many places; and that* the white fumes which rile from it are very vifible in 
the morning when much dew has fallen. 

This affertion, though it muff appear fomewhat extraordinary, would certainly merit 
belief, had M. Dolomiou himlelf been an eye-witnels to the fact ; whicli had he been, he 
certainly would have told us. As however he ouly oxprefles himfelf in general terms, it 
is probable he relied on the information of others. The Abbe lireiilak and myfelf made 
our obfervations on the Arfo, at the moft proper time fordifeovering thefe fumes. We 
repaired thither at fun-rife, and pallid there the gre.uelt part of a morning in which 
there was no want of dew ; but our eyes fought this wonderful appearance in vain. Nor 
could we learn that it had been lien by any other perfons; thofe at lead of the inhabi- 
tants of the vicinity whom we interrogated on the fubjed, and they were not few, nor 
people likely to deceive us, all declared that they had never feen either fmcke, vapour, 
or mitt, arife from the Arlb. However notuithlhnding this, 1 will not take upon mo 
absolutely to dotty the fad. I will only fay, that I find it difficult to overcome my doubts: 
nor am I convinced by the inftances adduced by M. Dolomicu, of fome lavas of Etna 
which have not yet ceafcd to ftnoke, though they were cje&ed in 1762 ; fince the 
time elapfed in the latter calc is only twenty. fix years, but in the other four hundred 
and eighty-lix. „ 

On my return to the city of Ifchia, I met with three lavas rifing front the earth like 
huge rocks. The bale of all the three was the horn-fione, but they were diltinguifhecl 
from each other by certain exterior characters. 

One of them was of a cinereous colour, of a coarfe grain, but compact, dry, and 
rough to the touch. In its external appearance it was not unlike to fome fand-itones. 

The fecond was of a ground entirely earthy : its compact n^fs, weight, and hardnclj 
were however greater than thofe of the firft lava. 

The third, in its recent fractures, was half vitreous; gave fparks with fteel, but lan- 
guidly ; and was more fixed, heavy, and hard than the two others. 

All thefe three lavas had an argi laceous feent, and contained numerous feltfpars 
fo brilliant and perfed that they appeared to have entirely eluded the violence of the 
fire. 

A number of detached pumices accompanied thefe lavas, which thc>y refembk d in 
their general qualities; they contained ftkipars and liioerls, but both reduced to a begin* 
ning it ate of fufion. 

• Catalogue Raifoanee det Rroduits dc l’Etr.a. 
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But no part of the ifland fo abounds with pumices as the Rotaro, a mountain fituated 
between Cafaniicciola and the city of J’chia. This mountain is of a conical ftiape, a'd 
compol'ed"of tufa, pumices, and enamels. It appears to have been produced by a thick 
and flimy eruption, and is divided into federal jtrata, particularly diltinguifhabie in the 
road called Via del Rotaro. Between thefe llrata there is an iminenfe quantity of pu- 
mices, differing in their fize, colours, and denlity ; but fiinilar in their texture, which 
in all is fibrous. They contain various f -Itl'pjrs, which nianilbft a beginning In', ion. 
They do not form continued currents, as we obferve in many of the pumices of Lipai i, 
but are found in detached pieces ; yet lb xli'nofed, that in many places they form beds 
or ftrata. It appears extremely probable, that the volcano, after an eruption of tufa, 
threw up a Ihower of pumices, which ial irg on the tufa produced a bed or llratum, 
upon which another eradiation formed another tufaceous dratum, that was again covered 
with another lliowcr of pumices ; and thus by alternate ejections ot tufaceous and pumt- 
ceous matters, a great part of tlie conical mountain was formed. The extent of the 
pumices, in the direction of l lie Via del Rotaro , is more than a mile ; and they princi- 
pally abound in the more elevated places, where thole moft proper for the purpoies for 
which thefe It ones arc ufed in Italy, may be collected in great abundance. 

Intermixed with the pumices and tufa, we find many pieces of enamel, the thicknefs 
of which is from an inch to a foot and a half, and even two feet. Thefe were proba- 
bly thrown out at the time when the above-mentioned mountain was formed. They 
are of a black colour, and yield to the llrokes of a hammer much more than the enamels 
of the Rock of Burnt .Stones and Procida. Like them, they abound in feltfpars, and 
prefent the ufual rhomboidal figure. The Rotaro is the only place in Ifchia which af- 
fords enamels. 


It feems as if it might be cnnfidem! as an invariable rule, that among the mountains 
of different elevation which have given hirth to volcanic ifiands, that which rids above 
the red, and is commonly placed in the centre, w'as firft produced by the fire; and that 
thofe which furround it, and by their junction and extent form the "body of the ifland 
are the work of fucceeding eruptions, which have i filled either from the crater of the pri- 
mitive mountain, or from the lateral and lower craters, whence have been ejected that 
aggr gate of fubaltern and fuccelfively lower mountains, by which the molt elevated 
which occupies the centre i«e furrounded. In this manner we perceive ieveral of the 
Eolian ifles to have been formed. Such alfo has been the origin of Ifcliii ; where tile 
mountain of St. Niccoia, which in earlier times was called Epopeo, and which is in thj 
centre of the ifland, and* higher than the red, was no doubt the firft that towered above 
the waves. The conffitufnt'iubllances of this mountain are of various kinds. ,1 have 
confidered, with lb me attention, thole on tiie fide of Lacco, which are dunes thatin the 
fame manner as thole ofS. iu.f .ra, have undergone a docompofition probably to be at- 
tiibuted to Impiiureous acids, if from the reletnblar.ee oi eileCts we may areue a fimi 
larity of caufc. 'I he rocks near the lba on thecoalt of Fal.uio are Ids dcconipVed • nor 
is it difficult to ciifcover their nature, which is gr.mitcus; the* mica, icltibar, andVtnrtz 
being clearly difcernible, with feme gi comfit partied s ol d-nuites. The ou’ur'z and'felt* 
ipars, though fomewha* calcined, are toler.dvy hard ; and the mica whi di is bl lC '»- 1 ms 
not loft its native fplendour. Thus lock, which <:ocs not a; near to have ib fibred’ fu- 
lion, is whitilh, and changed in inch a maftn- r that it will not rdi't a blow of the 
hammer. ’ ' 1 


Proceeding towards the fummit of the Epopeo, we r.i 
partly of the horn-done bafe, and partly of that of the p: 
the argilla occupies no.' mall part. The lavas of this latter 
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by the fulphureous acids, are of a black hue, of considerable compaftaefs, give fparks 
freely with fleck and in their fractures, and fometimes externally, prefent a lilicenus 
appearance. Their odour is fenfibly argillaceous. Thefe petrofilice'ous lavas are not 
funple, but contain within them fome finall flakes of feltfpaf and mica. 

In the furnace they melt into a fubftance of the colour and lultre of pitch, in which 
however the white feltfpars appear, or rather are coftfpicuous. 

Thefe lavas are found to be varioufly decomposed by the’acids, in the fame manner 
as is obfVrvable in thofe of Solfatara. In fome places they are covered with a thin whitifli 
cruft, light, loft to the touch, which attaches to the tongue, and is extremely friable. 
In others this cruft is fome inches deep, 'and in others it extends through the whole 
thicknefs of the lava. Sometimes we find it fo foftened that it has become pulverous; 
and there is a great quantity of white dull on the brow of the mountain. We may 
therefore conclude that the fulphureous acids have there been very abundant, and of 
long duration ; though now there is no perceivable fign of any fueh exhalations. 

• We know that formerly in Ifchta the fulphate of alumine yalum) was extruded for 
commercial purpofes ; and according to M. Andria, who has been before cited, the ma- 
nufa&ure of this fait was principally carried on at Catrico, a place fituated above Lacco, 
on the higher eminences of the Epopee. He informs us however, that he was not able, 
after the mod careful and minute refearch, to difcover any remaining veftige of fulphate 
of alumine. I will candidly ftate what I myfelf obferved. 

I col levied a number of fpecimens of the diff erent lavas of Catrico and the environs. 
They arc generally compact, very w hite, and homogeneous to the eye ; but they differ 
from each other by the following exterior chara&ers. Some are moderately heavy and 
hard ; in their recent fractures, and frequently without, they are Jmooth ; and in the 
centre of lome we find a fmall nucleus ol black»'fh lava, but little decomposed. Others 
are very light, may be lcratched by the nail, are rough and lbmevvhat pulverous in their 
faftures, and fcarcely ever contain within them any relidue not decompofed. In {hort, 
the former lavas have undergone lei’s change by the fulphureous acids than the latter. 
When I firfl examined on the fpot the fragments of thefe two lavas, I could not per- 
ceive by the talle any fymptom of the fulphate of alumine; but when 1 hijd con- 
veyed my fpecimens to Pavia, together with other volcanic fubltances, and placed 
them in my cabinet, on large tables, after fome months 1 4 . obferved the following ap- 
pearances : 

In the lavas of Catrico and its vi< initv, w'hich had been lefs affe&ed by the acids, I 
could difeover no trace of alum ; but in die other lavas oi the fame fituation, which had 
been more changed by the laid acids, I perceived the lw<5eiifli and aftringent talle of 
that fait; and could diicover a wlutiih thin coat of the fame, which entirely incrufted 
them. 

At the end of fix months the thicknefs of this coat w r as a quarter of a line ; after 
which, 1 did not perceive it to incrcafe in thicknefs. I made new fractures in thefe 
lavasr, and continually difeovered new r coats of the fulphate of alumine ; and at the time 
I now write, which is twenty -feven months fince I brought the fpecimens of lava from 
Ifchia, they ltiil retain a thin faline crufl. I have* alio fatisfaclorily alcertained the true 
nature of this fulphate of alumine, by the ordinary chemical proofs. 

As to the fecond fpecies of lava it never at any time exhibited any fign of the prefence 
of this fulphate ; nor have I been able to obtain it bv calcination, and a method fimilar 
to that which is employed in the territory Of Civita Vccchia for extracting alum from 
fuch argil aceous ftoncs. 


Thefe 

* 
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Thefe obfervations however fufficiently pr&ve, that this valuable fait might flill he ob* 
tained at lfchia ; nor ihould it excite furprife that, when on the fpot 1 coylu noi difcover 
it by the taftc ; fihce the humidity of the night, the dew, and hill more the rains, had 
diffipated it as fall; as it efflorefced. As the fpecics of decompofed lava in which I dif- 
covered it, is found in very large quantities on ‘the Epopeo, this branch of commerce, 
which has been lo long negleded m lfchia, might doubtlefs be revived with very great 
advantage. 

Befides the places I have mentioned, I examined this ifland in many others,# without 
difcovering any novelty worthy of remark ; but I could not entirely fatisfy myself with 
fuch excurfiuns. When I firft formed the defigri of attentively examining lfchia and the 
Eolian ifles, 1 refolved not only to make my researches in their interior parts, but to 
coafl their fliores in a boat, landing at fuch places as appeared the moft fuitable to my 
enquiries/ In this manner I met with many volcanic bodies, which I flioulJ have fought 
in vain within the ifland ; either becaufe they do not exift there, or becaufe they are 
rendered inacceffible by the rocks and precipices with which they are furrounded, or 
which they themfelves form. The coalts of the volcanic ifles are alfo clothed w ith lavas, 
which run out into the fea, and which in fome places, by tracing them upwards, dif- 
cover the crater or mouth from which they have iflued. Taftly, by coafling the fhores 
of the iflands, we may be enabled to determine whether the prilmatic lavas owe their 
origin to the fea ; many writers of repute having aliened that the regularity of their 
form arifes from the fudden congelation that takes place on their precipitating into the 
fea-water, which caufes them to take the lliape of regular prilmatic columns ; a con- 
figuration which they affirm is only found in places adjoining to the fea. 

For thefe reafons I determined, after having examined the higher parts of the ifland, 
to proceed to confider the lower; and took my departure from Lacco by water, coafl- 
ing the ifland on the left. The firft mountain which prefented itfelf was the Vico, 
partly formed of tufa, and partly of two currents of lava, which delcend into the fea. 
The colour of the firft, which is of a horn-ftone bafe, is between the grey and iron 
colour : it is of an unequal grain, earthy, and moderately hard ; and abounds in feit- 
fpar$, fpme io thin plates, others in prifins, and both confpicuous for their brilliancy. 

The other lava, which is of the fame bafe, and contains fimilar feltlpars, is lefs com- 
pafr, more earthy, and confjqueinly lefs hard : its colour is partly cinereous, and partly 
grey. Thefe two lavas, in their delcent, have railed themfelves into litie mounts, and are 
of a confiderable thicknefs. 

Farther on is Monte Zaro, formed towards the fea by a river of lava extending a mile 
in length, and nearly two in breadth. It appears to have been generated by feveral 
lucceflive eruptions, which have conlolidated one after the other. The baie of this lava 
is horn-ftone, and it contains mica and felt! pars. It is various in its colour, being in 
fome parts of the current of a more or lets reddifh blue, in others cinereous, and in 
others white. The mica, which is black, and efpecially confpicuous in the white pieces, 
though it has not undergone fufion, has loft its lultre, and acquired a much greater 
degree of friability than it naturally has. The fame has not happened to tile* feltlpars, 
which are as well preferred as if they had never been expofed to the fire. They give 
fparks plentifully with (teel, have a beauteous changeable lultre, are of a vitreous funi- 
t rani parent whitenefs, and being broken, a>v detached with difficulty. This iptcies of 
lava fo abounds with them, that they occupy the full half of its volume. The greater 
part are prifins. 

Another lava makes a part of the fame current of Monte Zaro. This, though it is 
likewise of a horn-ftone bafe, diflcrs from the former by being onc-.hird lefs heavy, and 
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of an earthy appearance ; whereas that of* the other is fomewhat vitreous. Its colour 
in the n«oie internal patts is reddilh ; but iu the external anochreous yellow. On me 
furface especially it is nunifellly decomposed ; for it is become fo foft that it may be 
fcraped with a kinfi*. But the caulb which has produced this iupcrficial decompofition 
in the lava has not injured the feltfpars, which are extremely perfect, and in this lava 
may be calily extracted to examine their figure, which is hexagonal with rhomboidal 
faces. Some of them are half an incli in length, though others arc not more than a 
line. * 

Thedbottom of Monte Zaro, which is walked by the fea, is covered with a vitreous 
land ; which viewed w it h a len‘s, appears 4 to conlilt of a number of particles of feltfpars, 
which by liqucfa&ion have had their angles blunted, and beeu reduced to a roundilh 
figure. They belong to the fthfpars of the lafl-menrioned lava. 

From the termination of Monte Zaro to the beginning of Monte Impefatorc is a 
long and ample tract, almofl entirely tufaccous, fcattcred over with rapillo > as the Nea- 
politans call it ; or as a naturaUll* would fay, with fragments of pumice. 

The fide of Monte Imperatore which over hangs the lea, derives its origin from a 
very lingular fpccies of lava. I have already fpoken of the abundance of feltlpars in the 
lava of Monte Zaro ; but in this they are found fo prodigioully numerous, that at firT 
view they appear to conflitute the entire fubffance. It is neceflary to break it, and con- 
lider f the pieces attentively, to perceive that it has a bafe, which is of a yellow ifh earthy 
horn -Hone, eafilv friable, to very imall quantifies of which the feltfpars are feebly at- 
tached. Their cryftallization is iu rhomboidal faces of various fiz<-s, from a line to three 
quarters of an inch. To this little earthy bafe are likewife attached various imall icales 
of black hexrcdrous mica. 

The fame Monte Imperatore prefents us on the fide of the fea with large quantities of 
another lava ; which, excepting a very few r particles of yellow mica, and Ibrne ftiil fewer 
microfcopic feltfpars, may be confidored as fimple. I bis likewife has for its bafe the 
horn-flone. The lava appears to have iffued from the mouth of the volcano at differ- 
ent times, as we find currents which have flowed over cui rents, intermixed iu a il range 
and confufed manner. * .. , 

Leaving the Monte Imperatore, we next arrive at the Callc di Panza ; a place on the 
fhorc from which riles a very high and large rock-of lava, interrupted by fume protuber- 
ances, that attract the eye at a didance and invite observation, which they certainly merit, 
as they conlid of beautiful groups of numerous rough roniboidal feltlpars, fume two 
inches in length. Tiny are of a yellowifh white, tratifpar<nt .in a flight degree, of a 
vitreous appearance, a changing afpect, a foliating texture* and nu nifelt tfun* h.irdn«.fs 
by the quantity of fparhs they give with Heel. Many lnindreds o{ mem gto. p;d toge- 
ther, form roundilh mailt s of half a foot, a loot, ami two feet iri thickmls, which .»L 
their fi wer extremity ate fet in the lava. Though, as has i ecu fa* i, they are vt t y Ian d ; 
yet by the means of certain fnfures they contain, they may cafidy he divided inio nu dl 
pieces, cither of the parallelopipedon or rhomboidal form. Whence it appears that they 
have been injured by fume external agent, but which firms t > have had no r> lau n to 
fidphurcoiu acid vapours, as we do not perceive the fm.dled indication of t!u V, rUner 
in i he feitfp irs or in the lava which contains them- This agent however, vJ at. ver it 
m..y have bc.n, has produced a confiderable cflefk on the lava, which is corroded in 
everv part ; ai.d it i. in conlequence of its being fo deeply conoded, that the groups oi 
feldpais have been Ic't uncovered, fo that they may cafily with an iron point be extracted 
entire. 


This 
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This faft appeared to mo-thc more cieferviqg of remark, as in all my former volcanic 
refearchcs l had never met with any fimilar : nor indeed have 1 lines; the feltfpars of 
otlier lavas being never grouped, or forming a kind of tumours, but feattered and diftri- 
biued within them in equal quantifi s. Bur in what manner are we to confider thefe 
turnouts ? Are they extraneous bodies that hav.e been by accident included within the 
Java while it was in a fluid flate ? This is poflible ; but ir appears to me much more 
natural to fuppofe that they appertained to the ilony Jubilance which has bt en changed 
into lava by tile violence of the lire. I would therefore thus explain this phenomenon. 
Since as we have already nbfVrvcd, the felifpars (and the fame may he afiinned of the 
fhocrlsj are not the produo* or confequence of the lire, as they are found to exift in 
many of the primordial jocks ; it appears molt probable th it t!v*y we re formed within 
thole rocks when they were in a Hate of fluidity, or at lead fumckntly approaching it. 

I mean to fay, that then the integrant particles of the felt {pars by their powerful affi- 
nity, united in chryftalli/.ed mafies. Wh re they were at a certain diJtance from each 
other they united, forming complete crylbls ; L . 1 1 where they weie tlfckly ciidfoivd, 
their tumultuary union produced groups oi crylUls, frfo greater part oi which v.vro of 
irregular forms. r l he lame maybe* obierved in i\Its, tones, and elnecially in qnarcznfo 
and lparry cryilals. 'Thus, with refpeft to the ieitfpars in this lava: th* y are contained 
in every part of it ; and where there is any Jpace interpofod between them, their cry ({al- 
ligation is perl eft ; but very imperlbct in their groups I have deferibed, and probably 
from the eaufe iuggefled above. 

r rhis lava, like the preceding, has for its bafe the horn-hone; and the external appear- 
ance of its current reiembles that of a dream which precipitating from a height, has been 
fuddenly congealed and hardened by cold. It abounds therefore in inequalities, eleva- 
tions, and delcents; and on ohferving its principil track, which pafles by the Calle di 
Panza, we are led to expeft that t tie aperture whence it flowed lies higher in the direc- 
tion of that place where it is in faft found. 

A flrong wind riling from the fouth, though it did not prevent me from coafiing the* 
ifland, hindered me from landing, as there was danger of being dallied on fome rock bv 
the violence of the weaves. 1 could therefore only obferve at a dilfance a variety of la- 
vas, and a groat quantity of tufa, which being continually beaten and diminiihed by the 
waves, form precipices and dills hanging over tile lea. 

i however continued my#refearrhes by removing to the northern fide of the iflancl* 
where I w!ts fhcltered from the wind ; but I did not find that the volcanic productions 
to be met with here prefent d any novelty. They were aimoit all of the horn-ltonc 
bafe, and filled as ufuaUwith crylLllfoed fdtfpan-. 

I did not Jail to collect* .e*l examine the land of th*? other parts of the hfmd where 
I landed, as well that of the (Imre near iVlontv leiro. I ionnd it as l expected, to be 
of the fame nature with the volcanic productions at the foot of which it war, found. The 
greater portion of the fluid confided however of final 1 fragments of fe!rf;vr> ; that being 
ihoflone wh ; ch molt abounds in thefe lavas, and which belt relids the v kiln tildes of the 
fculbns, and every extrinfic injury. 

I mud not omit to mention the femtgineous find which we meet wirh in in any Darts 
of the ifland, and which is especially abundant on the fia fhore. It not cnlv moves the 
magnetic needle, but is Itrongly attracted by the load (lone. 1 his laud is well known in 
Naples and otlmr places ; but one of its qualities which I difcovcnxi wuh the afliltancc 
of a lens, has not to my knowledge been hitherto oblT. ved. At the h n't view I imagined 
with the generality of naturalifts, that it muft confiit of very minute particles of iron, of 
entirely irregular lhupe, like thole ut lapidarious funds. Such in fad, they appeared to 

1 1 the 
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the naked eye ; but, by the aid of a good lens, I difeovered with plcafmg furprife, that 
every grain was the fragment of a crydal, or a complete fpecular ipydal of iron. Of 
the latter thefe were not more than three or four among every hundred grains. - Tilde 
final l material cry Hals are formed of two quadrangular pyramids united at the bafe, and 
every tide of the pyramid is a rectangular or ifoicles triangle. 1'ui m general we meet 
with only the fragment of a cry Hal, and perceive that the part wanting has been deflroyed 
by the action of the waves of the fea on the forrugineous land ; many ol the grains ex- 
hibiting their angles blunted, and having aflumed a globofe figure. 

This land is not .confined to lfchia; it is hkewife found in emiiderable quantities on 
the fliore c Pozzuolo. But \vhat is its prigin ? It is certain that this iron could not thus 
have cryltallizcd without having a bafe, or point of lupport ; and in the volcaniZcd 
countries, no fubltance prefents itl'elf more proper for fucli a bale than the lava, on and 
within which it has afl'umed this configuration : but it mull be allowed that this lava has 
been deltroycd by length of time, fince, among the innumerable fpecimens 1 have ob* 
ferved in thefe countries, 1 have not found one which exhibited fimilar martial cryilals. 

While making the circuit of this ifland, l continually had in my recollection the opi- 
nion of thofe naturalids who, as I have mentioned above, maintain that the formation 
of prifniatic lavas owes its origin to the fudden immerfion of the flowing lava into the 
water. I could not have wilhed a better opportunity to form a judgment on this hy- 
pothecs, than I here found; where a multitude of currents of lava, in different direc- 
tions, appear to have ruffled into the fea, in which they are Hill vifible to a confiderablc 
depth. But I did not meet with one that had afl'umed any inch regular form, or any 
other rcfembling it ; either among the lavas above the water, thoic which touch its 
lurface in their delcent, or thofe immerfed within it, as far at lead as the eye could 
difeern. 

From the obfervations I made while coaffing this little ifland, I was likewife drongly 
induced to doubt of a fa£t expreisly aflerted by M. Andria, in thefe words; “ The lavas, 
in fome places near the fea Ihorc, are found full of holes made by the pholades ; at 
lead I am of opinion they are to be attributed to thofe animals, though I could not find 
in them any fragments of their fliells!” 

He then immediately proceeds to rcafon on this fa<5t : “ It is mahifed chat the 
pholades were directed by indinct to make their lodgements here ; but they could not 
do this till after a long time, when the lava was become fixed and folid.” , 

I fhall not venture exprefsly to contradict this afl'ertion, as I was not able to examine 
the whole fliore of lfchia ; and, even if I had examined it, 1 fliould dill have dif- 
truded my relcarchcs •, fince I could not have been certain that I had explored the 
precife places of which he fpeaks, as they are not didinclly deferibed. I fliall only 
candidly fay, that I greatly tear there is fome mi flake, fince I never met with any lavas, 
or other volcanic fubdances, which had been made the habitation of the pholas, whether 
by that name he underliands the mytilus llthophagus or th q pholas datlylus of Linnams. 
In my refearches relative to marine animals, I have given particular attention to thofe' 
which pierce and inhabit fub-aqueous dones. 1 have examined, with the utmod care, 
the volcanic fubdances of Etna, which are bathed by the fea, thofe of the Eolian ifles, 
and fome of thofe of Veluvius. Nothing is more frequent than to find on thefe, vari- 
ous kinds of tc-flaceous animals, as oyllers, ferpules, lepades, and various others .of 
the fame fpecies ; but I never found them pierced by pholades, or any other apimals 
which corrode foflil fubdances. I have, found thefe animals in places nqt vblcarijc, 
though hot in all, as I have obferved that they never make tliteir lodgements but ip caU 
careous dones, of which kind the llchian lavas, and in general, other lavas, are not. 

7 . I- there. 
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1 therefore incline to fufped that Tome other cavities, refembling thofe /which are the 
■ work of the pholades, have deceived M. Andria. ' I could at lead wilh that , he would 
•afeemin the fad by repeating his obfervations on the fpot, as, (houldlt be eftabliflied, 
it would, in my opinion/be the only example of the kind ever difcovered in vulca- 
nized done's. 

I employed three days in examining this ifland ; and, during my refearches, carefully 
obferved whether I could difcern any fmoke or vapour arifing from the ground, 
whence it might be concluded that the volcanic conflagrations, were not entirely extin* 
guifhed j but I could not difcover the lead appearance of the kind, nor had any been 
obferved by the olded inhabitants of the vicinity, of .whom I made the mod careful, 
enquiries. The doves of Ifchia may, however, induce us to be of a contrary opinion. 
It is well known that thefe doves are filled with warm aqueous vapours, which con- 
tinually iffue from cracks and fiffures in the lava, and which, though they have fome of 
the noxious qualities common to volcanic exhalations, are extremely beneficial in many 
diforders. Thefe certainly can only be produced by a heat which, whatever may be 
the caufe of it, railes the fubterraneous water in vapour. 

This ifland, when it was fil’d produced by conflagrations in ancient, and, to us, un- 
known times, mud have been of much greater extent than it is at prefent. The fouth- 
em fide, expofed to a fea which beats againd it without any interpofing obdacle, and 
formed in many places of tula, one of the lead hard of volcanic lubftances, mud have 
been confiderably worn away and diminiflied ; and this diminution mud continually in- 
creafe. Time, which changes and dedroys every thing, has likewife produced a great 
alteration in the interior parts of the ifland. From the fummit of Epopeo, we difcover 
a number of conical eminences ; but their internal craters no longer exid, nor do we 
find in Ifchia incontediblc traces of a (ingle one, fince thofe depths and ample cavities, 
thofe refemblances of theatres and amphitheatres, which we obferve around us, may be 
equally the effed of fire or water. 

I fhall conclude thefe obfervations by an important reflection on the volcanic ma- 
terials of Ifchia. Thefe are different from thofe of the other Phlegrean fields. Except 
the mountain Vefuvius, the extenfive plain on which the city of Naples dands, the 
furrftultding hills to the north, the north-wed, and the wed, the craters of the lakes 
Agnano and Averno, many parts of Solfatara, Monte Nuovo, the promontory of Mileno, 
Procida, &c. they are the r<!fult of tufaceous fubdances. Thefe are, in fad, not want- 
ing in Ilchia ; but the predominant part of its compofition is various kinds of rock, and 
principally the horn- done. The eruption of the Arfo, likewife, which is the lad con- 
flagration of which we *have # any knowledge, is compofed of the fame done. The fub- 
ftances, therefore, which have furniflied aliment to the different conflagrations of Ifchia, 
have had their centre in thofe argillaceous rocks, which by the above-mentioned erup- 
tion in 1302 fhewed that they were not then exhauded. 

Thefe rocks, as we have feen, abound in crydallized feltfpars, which in the furnace 
exhibit a quality we rarely meet with in the feltfpars of other lavas fubjeded to the fame 
degree of heat., I mean their fufibility. If we except thofe of the Arfo, which do not 
yield to the fire, all the feltfpars of thefe lavas may be perfedly liquefied. The lava. 
In which the feltfpars are contained, acquires a clear colour, and becomes (lightly tranf- 
parent ; while in other parts it prefents an opaque and inperfed enamel. If the quan- 
tity qf the feltfpars included, is more than double that of the lava, the produd which 
refuits is £ true glafs, but foiftewhat lefs ttanfparent than faditious glafs ; but when 
the feltfpars We lolitary, and not at all injured by the lava, like thofe of the (jalle di 
tfoL. v» I Panza 
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Panza, the gl^fs is perfett and extremely trtmfparent. It has no colour, is very coni-: 
pact, and gives' iparks flrongly with Heel. 'L’o bring it to this perfe&ion, it requires a 
lire of about two days. At the end of the fir It clay, the feltfpar is only reduced, to a 
palto, fimilar to porcelain ; die pieces then conglurinate together j’many exhibit a fetni- 
vitrification, and the lurlace within the crucible is not Horizontal and even, but has ri- 
fings and cavities, according as the pieces have been put in : by continuing the fire, 
however it becomes level and fniooth. . 

The profecution of thel'e experiments induced me to attempt to fufe, with the fainb 
degree of heat, two other feltfpars which are not from volcanic countries $ the one 
v being from Mount St. Gothr.rd, ;nid the other from Baveno. Father Pini has the ho- 
nour of their difeovery. The firft is in mafs, of a Aiming white, foliated, and very hard. 

1 kept it in the furnace during eight-and- forty hours, but it had only contracted a flight 
fuperficial vitreous appearance. When placed within two crucibles joined by their tops, 
■with charcoal entirely furrounding them, in a furnace, the fire of which .was violently 
cxcjted by . the bellows for two hours, the angles of this feltfpar became blunted, and the 
pieces attached together, contrafling a fmooth furface, and a milky whitenefs, but with- 
out Rny fenfible fufion taking place in the internal parts. 

The other feltfpar, from Baveno, is cryftallized in tetrahedrous prifms, opaque, lefs 
bard ,than the former, and of a reddifli yellow colour. After continuing forty-eight 
hoursjn the furnace, a flight conglutination took place in the pieces, which had ac- 
quired a fnovvy whitenefs. 

. On comparing thefe two feltfpars and others contained in innumerable lavas, with 
thofe of the Ifchian lavas, we may conclude that it is very rarely that the fufion of thefe 
Hones' can be obtained by the utmoft heat of a glafs furnace. 

From thel'e obfervations on the lavas of Ifchia we likewife learn another truth. Mi- 
neralogies have faid that fhoerls are more eafily fufible than feltfpars ; becaufe they 
have obferved that the degree of heat in which the former fufe is infufficient to fufe the 
latter. But I have experienced that this affertion is not always true ; and it will bo 
feen in the cotfrfe of this work, that the fhoerls of fome lavas will refift the fame de- 
gree of heat in which the feltfpars of Ifchia are completely fufed. The jjaufe of this 
may be, either that the filex fometimes is lefs abundant in the feltfpars than in the fhoerls, 
or that their component principles are proportioned in fuch a manner, that the fufion 
of feme is facilitated more than that of others, or becaufe they contain more iron, it 
being well known that this metal promotes the fufion of ftones. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. —THE VALLEY OE METELONA, NEAR CASERTA. 

The tufa found in this valley , compofed of fragments of pumice furroundcd by col. 
careous earths.— Pieces of enamel mixed with it. — This tufa different fnojn other 
volcanic tufas.— Probability that it communicates with the volcanos of Naples and its 
environs , and perhaps alfo with thofe of the Agro. Romano and ' T ufcany. —Means 4 
propefed to afeertain whether the Bay of Naples be the remains of an ancient volcanic 
crater , and to what dijlance within the fea the roots of Mount Vefuvius and thofe of 
Ifchia extend. 

AN excurfion from Naples to Caferta, and thence to the neighbouring aquedu&s, 
furniflied me with an opportunity for new volcanic obfervations. Some miles before 
we arrive at the fmall city of Caferta, ennobled by the fuperb royal palace, which may 
be faid to confift of four grand palaces united in one by the hand of a matter, we meet 
with calcareous earth, which continues to the aqueducts, diftant fix miles from that city, 
and which are a prodigy of art. They confiit of a large and magnificent bridge, of 
the aftonifhing length of two miles, and of a proportionate breadth. Within this bridge 
runs a wide canal, brought from a mountain at the diflance of twenty-fix miles, which, 
pafling through fubterranean conduits, fkirts the fide of the hill, and defeends to Caferta, 
near the Royal Gardens. As the neighbouring mountains abound in calcareous fione, 

I was not furprized to find the pavement of the bridge formed of that ftone; but it 
fomewhat excited my attention when I perceived that the remainder of the edifice was 
conftru&ed with volcanic tufa, in which are mixed fome pieces of enamel. Sir William 
Hamilton has told us, that in the environs of Caferta, below a ftratum of vegetable earth 
four or five feet in thicknefs, we meet with cindjrs, pumices, and fragments of lava ; 
and that, on digging near the foundations of the above-mentioned aqueducts, volcanic 
earths ^re difeovered. I therefore firft conje&ured that the tufa had been procured 
from thel’e fubterranean places; an opinion in which I was confirmed by obferving that 
the whole country round was calcareous, not excepting the higheft mountains, which 
were, nearly all, of the fame contexture and colour with the chains of hills between 
Naples and Loretto. One of the inhabitants of this part of the country, however, af- 
fured me that this tufa v/as*dug from a plain, about a mile diftant to the north, called 
the Valley of Mete/ona, of which 1 was convinced, on repairing to the fpot. This tufa, in 
feveral places, lies in heaps on each fide of the public road, principally near the Taverna t 
where we find the excavations, not within but above the ground, which have in part 
fupplied materials for thefe aqueducts. This tufa is extremely porous, and beyng iin- 
merfedin water attra&sit forcibly, and with a flightly billing found, as is the cafe with 
other bibacious bodies. Like tufas in general, it lias a moderate weight and confidence, 
is rough to the touch, and inclines to a yellow colour. But on a more minute examina- 
ation,it difeovers its original, and is found to be compol'ed of a mixture of fmall frag- 
ments of pumice, and any piece of it detached from the inafs will be found to contain 
fragments of that ftone. It appears as if compoled of fmall threads extended length- 
wile, which viewed with the lens are found to be Header filaments, extremely friable, 
and generally parallel to each other. It contains many cavities, within which the pum- 
ice appears changed into vitreous Balls; we likeuile find lir*Ie globes of pumice, which 
have an external vitreous coat, butAvhich, within, have preferved their fibrous na’ure : 
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vial enterprifv, both from the difficulty of the way, and the cl i fiance ; as from Catania, 
whence it is umal to fet out, it i." thirty miles to the fummit of Etna. On fuch a journey, 
likewife, we have to pafs through three different climates ; jvhereastogo from Naples to 
Vefuvius fhould be rather called an exqurfion than a journey. We find alfo little dif- 
ference between the temperature of the air at the bottom of this latter mountain, and 
that of its fummit. Notwithflanding thefe difficulties, however, the gigantic ntajefty of 
the Sicilian volcano, its fublime elevation, and the extenfive, varied, and grand prol- 
' pe&s its ‘fummit prefents, have induced the curious, in every age, to afeend and examine 
it ; and not a few have tranlmitted to pofterity the obfervations they have made during 
k their arduous journey. 

Thefe examples would alone have ftrongly excited me to make the fame journey, and 
fimilar refearches ; but I had alfo a frill more powerful incentive in the undertaking in 
which I had engaged to travel through the Two Sicilies, in order to make obfervations 
on the volcanos, among which Etna mufl principally claim my attention, as being the 
largeft and molt ftupendous of all that are, at prefent, in a flate of conflagration on the 
furface of the globe. I was, likewife, induced to believe that, notwithflanding fo many 
journeys to this mountain have already appeared, I might frill publifh mine ; and that 
for feveral reafons. bird, becaufe I flatter myfelf that I fhall be able to ftate fotne ob- 
fervations which will be, in part at leaf!, new to the reader ; fecondiy, becaufe I fhall 
thus have an opportunity to examine many things related by the travellers who have 
preceded me, which do not always appear to bear fhe ftamp of truth} and laltly, becaufe 
my remarks may furnifh fubje&s for ufeful difeuffion. 

I took my departure from Meffina for Catania, a diflance of fixty miles by fea, in a 
fmall vefiel, coalring clofe upon the land all the way, to examine the fhore. On the 
firft of September I landed at the diflance of fifteen miles from Meffina, on a part of 
the fhore which forms there a head-land, where mariners are accullomed fometimes to 
make a fhort Hay. The fhore here was entirely of calcareous earth, except fomc pieces 
of Scattered detachel lava. The latter production excited in me Ionic doubts whether 
the explofiops of Etna had ever reached to fo great a diflance ; but the mariners who 
were with me a (lured me, that thefe pieces of lava had been brought from*tho flioie of 
Catania by veflels who had taken them in as ballatl, and left them here when they had no 
farther occafion for them, in confequence of having taken itVothcr lading. Of the truth 
of this account I was afterwards latisficd, as I found this lava perfectly fimilar to that in 
the neighbourhood of Catania. 

The real eruptions of this volcano begin firft. to appear, in thfe form of rocks of dif- 
ferent elevations, which overhang the fea, at the diflance of*thirty-f'even miles from 
Meffina, op the way to Catania ; and at the fame diflance Etna is faintly feen to fmoke, 
and majeftically railes its head above the other mountains of Sicily. Wc had a clear 
view of it, the fky being free from clouds ; and I began to entertain a hope that I 
fhould be able to vifit its higheft fummit, fince it was not, as it frequently is, covered 
with fnow. 

Before we arrived at Catania, I landed at feveral places, to examine the fhore, which 
is entirely formed of lava. I was particularly attentive to its courfe and changeable 
ftrufture. The greater part of the lavas proceed in a right line from, the body of 
Mount Etna, with various inclinations to th*e level of the fea } and many of them, hav- 
ing been broken by the violent fliocks of the weaves, exhibit their various flratification, and 
fhew the different epochs in which they have flowed, by the difference of their flrata, 
and the coatings of vegetable earth more or lefs thick interfperfed between thofe flrata. 

6 ' All 
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All thofe lavas, at ieiR chofe which I examined, are fimilar with refpcft.fto their hafe, 
as they all derive their origin from the horn-Rone, and all contain within' them feltlpar- 
cryftals. n . 

I employed two days in th*is coafting voyage from Medina to Catania. The mate- 
rials of which the latter city is built are luch as might be expected in a volcanized coun- 
try where Rones of any other than a volcanic nature are not to be found but at a con- 
iiderable diltance. The edifices, both public and private, and even the walls of the 
city, are principally of lava ; which has furniihed materials not only for the modern 
Catania, butalfo for that more ancient city,, which was entirely deRroyed by an earth- 
quake in the year 1693 » at * ts ru ’ ns whdh dug up have all been found to confiR 
of lava. We learn likewife from obfervations anterior to that fatal period, that lava 
has been met with under its foundations on the occaRon of digging for wells * ; nor is 
it poilible for us to fjiy to what depth the roots of the Etnean eruptions extend. If wc 
only take a view of the furface of the territory of Catania, we every where meet with im- 
menfe accumulations of lava, among which the moR cenfpicious are the remains of that 
torrent which poured from one of the Tides of Etna in 1669, inundated, withwide- 
fpreading ruin, afpace of fourteen miles in length, and nearly four in breadth role over 
the walls of Catania, burying under it a part of the city and at length precipitated itfelf 
into the fea. 

It would be a fuperfluous labour were I to proceed to give a long and minute deferip- 
tion of this torrent of lava, which has been already fo ampiv deferibed by Mr. Brydone f. 
Count BorchJ , Sir William Hamilton §, and Riedcfel |( ; though 1 cannot lay that 
the relations of four travellers, who repeat the fame things after each other, were much 
wanted ; lince our illuRrious countryman, the Italian Alphonfus Borelli, who was pre- 
sent at the time when this dreadful torrent of fire burft forth, wrote a work cxprefsly 
to deferibe it ^f. It appears to me preferable to prefent the reader with the view, with 

lome 


* Borelli. ubi flip. t Tour through Sicily. • ] Lettres fur la Sicile. 

§ Csmpi Phlegraef. i| Travels in Sicily. 

5[ Mrv B..ydone"is the only one of tliefe travellers who mentions Borelli. He cites four obfeivations 
from him } hut perverts them, to give them more an air of the marvellous. 

He fays, firlt, that according to the teftimony of Borelli, “ after the moll violent lliuggles and /halvings- 
of the whole ifland, when the lava at lafl burft through, it fpratig up into the air to the height of iixty 
palms.” 

Mr. Brydone I hope will pardon me, when l tell him that Borelli, here, certainly, only fpeaks of fome. 
local (hocks, and tremblings of certain places in the vicinity ot the volcano, and by no r leans of a (baking 
felt over the whole ifland. As for tl.T lava fpringing up into the air to the height of lixty palms, there 
is not a word about it in the whole book. 

Mr. Brydone, likewife, makes Borelli fay, that “ for many weeks the fun did not appear, and the day 
feemed to be changed into night.” 

But all we find in Borelli’s accouut, relative to this darknefs, is, that “ on the 8th of March, an hour be- 
fore fun-fet, the air, in the fuburb of Pidara, and fome other neighouring places, became fomewhat thick 
and dark, with a darknefs fimilar to that which is cm 1 fed by fome partial eclipfes of the lun.” 

The two other pafiages, which 1 omit for the fake of brevity, are perverted. 

Mr. Brydone, indeed, through his whole journey to Etna has fulhcieutly (hewn his attachment to the 
marvellous, and, where that has failed him, has had recouife to the aid of his playful fancy to fuinifli h n 
with extravagant, though ingenious, inventions of the ridiculous kind. The (lory of the veil of St. Agatha 
is an example ; which veil, according to him, the people of Catania confidcr as an infallible remedy againit 
volcanos, but which at the time of a great eruption “ feenud to have loft its viittic 5 the torient burlling 
over the walls, and fweeping away the image of every faint that was placed thcTe to oppofe it.” But 
would it not have been more commendable to have furniihed his readers with real information, inllead of 
filling fo many prges with thefe trivial and infipid pica fannies (In fact, after haring read hi) five letters on 
Etna, what idea do they enable us to form of the nature of this mountain ? 
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feme imprdremcnt, which this celebrated phyfician of Naples caufed to betaken on the 
ij.ot at the imie, and which in the mod natural manner reprefents this river of fire, 
inch as it appeared at its beginning, during its progrefs, and at its end ; it will 
likewife render much more intelligible fevcral particulars of which I propofe hereafter 
to treat. 

IJaving mentioned thefe travellers, I (hall make Tome obfervations on what has been 
laid by Count Botch relative to the changes that have taken- place in the lava of 1 609, 
and thole of feme other eruptions preceding and pofterior to that time. Thefe changes 
Qonfift in the vegetable earth which begins to appear on them, generated in part from 
the dc-compofition of the lava, and in part from the deftru&ion of the plants, which, 
after a certain time, arc produced upon it. From the quantity of this earth he deduces 
a rule to judge of the age of the lava ; which he endeavours to prove by examples of 
different Etnean lavas, of various epochs, which are covered with more or lefs of this 
earth in proportion as they are more or lefs ancient. Thus, a lava produced by an erup- 
tion in 115 7, when he examined it in December 1776, had a coating of earth twelve 
inches thick; another which had flowed in 1329, had one of eight inches j on that of 
1 C69, was found more than one inch ; while the moll recent, that of 1 7 66, was entirely 
deflitutc of fuch earth. Whence he concludes, that from the antiquity of the lavas, as- 
certained by the quantity of earth with which they are covered, may bo deduced the an- 
tiquity of the world. , 

As this argument is certainly fomewhat fpecious, and has been employed by others, it 
merits to be difeuffed. We undoubtedly know from repeated obfervations, that lavas, 
afteraferies of years, are inverted with a ftratum of earth proper for vegetation ; and 
the fa£t has already been proved in this work : nor can it be denied that this earth is ori- 
ginally produced by the decompofition of the lavas, and that of the plants which have 
taken root upon it. The fame may be obferved in mountains not vulcanized, the {tones 
of which, (at lcaft very frequently,) being long export'd to the aftion of the air and fea- 
fons, are refoived into an earth proper for the growth of vegetables. It would not, 
therefore, admit of a doubt that the more ancient lavas mull afford a greater quantity 
of earth than thofe of more recent date, were every exterior circumftance equal }_ were 
they all of the fame confidence and qualities, and all equally affetted by the Are. But 
how greatly they differ in thefe rcfpedls we have already feen, and Hull fee ftill more in 
the progrefs of this work. Such differences, therefore, mull render the argument of 
Count Borch extremely inconclulive ; fince a lava of an earlier age may have much 
lefs earth than one of later date ; a circumftance which the Chevalier Gioeni told me he 
had frequently obferved in feveral of the lavas of Etna. * • 

Among the lavas adduced by Count Borch, in favour of his hypothefis, is that which 
flowed in 1329, which when he examined it, that is four hundred and forty-feven years 
after its eruption was covered with eight inches of earth. .Yet the lava of the Arfo, in 
ll'chia, which rufhed into the lea in 1302, when 1 faw it in 1788, ftill preferved in every 
part its hardnefs and fterility f. 

It appears, likewife, extraordinary, that this writer fhould not have noticed the*remains 
of another current of lava near Catania, which has been employed for two thoui'and 

I do not mean, by what 1 have faid, indifcriminately to condemn the whole work of Mr. Brydone. Hi* 
Tour frequently contains facts and obfervations well deferving attention. It is elegantly written, and the 
author was well acquainted with the fecret of exciting our coriofity, and rendering hts narrative intereftiug; 
though frequently, with that kind of inureft which feems more fuitable to romance than to authentic 
hiftory. 

f Chap. V. 
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years as materials for buildings, and which retains fuch hardnefs, that where the labour 1 

of the cultivator has not been exerted it dill continues entirely flerile. , 

With refpeft to the lava of 1669, I cannot conceive how the Count could attribute 
to it an inch or more of earth, fmee it is entirely detlilutc of it. Were this the fact, 
the furface of the lava mud. at lead, in fomefew places, exhibit feme blades of grafs, 
or fmall plants, as a flratum of earth an inch thick would be fuflicient to nourifh them ; 
but we find it, on the contrary, deltitute of every vegetable, except a few lichens, which 
we know will take root and grow on the hardclt bodies, and fuch aS entirely refill: all 
effe£t of the air, as quartzes, and even on the finooih and flippery furface of vitreous fub- 
llances. The Count, very poflibly, examined this lava in low hollow places, into which- 
the rain-water had drained, and brouglit down w'ith it fome particles of earth, that might 
have formed a thin ftratum *. 

Before 1 travelled into Sicily, I had read the culogium bellowed on the Prince of 
Bifcaris, by Count Borch, among other rcafons, becaufe he had exerted himfelf in at- 
tempts to change the face of the lava of 1669, and .transform the ungrateful foil into a 
fruitful garden. When I arrived in the ifland, I admired the chid of human art. In 
many places the hardefl lava had been opened by the force of mines; while in others 
it had been broken into extremely minute fragments, into which, when collided in 
certain receptacles, leveral kinds of uleful plants had been interred : but, unfortunately, 
they always perilhed, though they were repeatedly planted. Some few 1 found living, 
as here and there a pomegranate or an almond tree; but thefe were extremely weak 
and languid, though the broken lava among which they had taken root was mixed with 
vegetable earth. A fpccies of the Indian fig f alone throve and flourifhed ; but it is 
well known that this flmib delights in lavas, and that it will take root, grow to a'tonfi- 
derable height, and bear fruit plentifully, on the mod flerile. In the courfe of this 
work I lhall have occafion to treat more at length on this fubjed. At prefent there 
only remains a large pond which has been dug in the lava of a confiderable depth, 
and communicating with the water of the lea, in which arc preferved different kinds 
of fifh. 

After having, for a confiderable time, examined the environs of Catania, afliflcd by 
the ChPvalier Gioeni, to whom I owe the moll lively and fincere gratitude for nume- 
rous favours, 1 fot out for jVIount l’tna, on the morning of the 3d of September, ac- 
companied, among others, bv Carmclo Puglicfi, and Pominico Mazzagaglia, ’ two 
guides extremely well acquainted with the roads. 1 performed the greater part of the 
journey on foot, only riding when 1 found myfelf fatigued. I think it fcarcely neceffary 
to mention, what has beqn f« often repeated by travellers, -and therefore mull be fo well 
known, that the lower region of Mount Etna, which extends through twelve miles of 
the afeent towards the fuinmit, is incredibly abundant in pallures and fruit trees of 
every kind J. 

It is well known that this fertility is to be aferibed to the lava, which, foftened by- 
length of time, has produced a tnofl fertile foil, thus compenfating pafl calamity by pre- 


* With refpeol to the uncertainty and fallacy of any calculations deduced from the greater or lei's quan- 
tity of vegetable earth which may cover lavas, the reader may confult the work ol M. Dolomicu above cited, 
f Cactus opuntia. Linn. 

1 'E fc ' ,ii:t y of lhi - s rc R'V n been celebrated by the greater part of tliofe authors who have written 
concerning hum ; among which the molt diilinguilhed are btrabo, and Fazello. but above all Peter Bern- 
bo, who, after having vifitcd the mountain, compofed «n ingenious dialogue on the fubieit. It may excite 
fome luiprife, that, after fo many deferiptions of this region, and after Borclli, above a century before, had 
thought fuch a defcription fupcrfluotis, Mr. Brydone fliould imagine it woith while once more to recount 
the prodigies of this fertile foil. 

V0L ‘ V - * fent 
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fent fruitfulness. To this, however, the incluftry of man and arts of agriculture hav* 
not a little contributed ; as well as the corruption and decompolition of vegetables, 
which have fo great a (hare in the fructification of the earth. Thefe lavas, however, in 
feme places, (till manifeft their native wildnefs, riftng above the ufeful foil, in craggy 
points and tumours, or difeovering thtfr naked (ides on the banks of rapid torrents. 
On fome declivities, where the earth lias hut little depth, we find trees, the roots of 
which not having been able to penetrate the unyielding lava, .have turned afide, ami 
extended horizontally along the furface of the foil. Whence it evidently appears that 
the fertility of the inferior region depends entirely on a cruft of earth, more or lefs 
•thick, without which the lame barrennefs mult take place, which, it cannot b*e doubted, 
once prevailed. 

At ten in the morning, I arrived at the village ofNicolofi, (Plate I.) near Monte 
Roflo, which formerly was a plain, when in 1669, a new vortex opened, and difgorged 
a dreadful torrent of lava, which poured headlong down until it reached thefea. where 
it formed a kind of promontory (Y). It would have been a great omiflion not to have 
vifited this mountain, though it lies a little out of the direct road to Etna. Bolides the 
memorable eruption which has been mentioned more than once, other objects relative 
to it, which I had here an opportunity of examining on the fpot, attracted my attention. 
Among thefe was that quantity of black fund which was thrown out in that eruption 
from the new volcanic . mouth, which (till remains, and covers an extenfive plain be- 
yond Nicolofi, where once verdant trees flouriftied ; fome of which dill preferve re- 
mains of life, and raile their leafy branches above the changing (and. This (and, which 
covers a circuit of two miles round Monte Roflo, when it was firft ejected front the 
vortek, extended over a fpace of fifteen miles ; and covered the ground to fuch a 
height, that the vines and (hrubs were entirely buried. Some of the finer particles of 
it were carried by the foutlterly wind even to Calabria, where they fell thick in many 
places, as we are informed by Borelli. 

As I approached the Mountain, I found the depth of the (and greater, and it became 
a confiderable impediment in my way, as my leg frequently lank into it tip to the knc£. 
It is well known that this mountain is forked, being fo formed by the eruption, at 
which time it was called by the country people, Monte della lluina (the ’Mountain cf 
Ruin), and afterwards Monte Roflo (the Red Mountain), ^probably becaule fome parts 
of it appeared of that colour. Borelli tells us, that its circumiercnco at the ba(e does not 
exceed two miles, and that its perpendicular height is not more than one hundred and 
fifty paces ; while Sir William Hamilton eftimates its height at a mile, and its circuit at 
lealt at three. From the obfervations I have been able todnake, 1 tnuft prefer the elli- 
mate of the Italian mathematician to that of Sir William. 

The accurate accounts of the lame Borelli inform us, that the gulf whence this 
eruption ill’ued opened on the t ith of March, 1CO9, about the time of the fi tting of 
the fun; that the lava burft forth that fame night ; and that, on the 13th of the lame 
month,* a (hower of fcorise and (and began to be call into the air, which continued three 
months, and formed Monte Roflo. From among a hundred or more mountains which 
rear their heads on the fides of Mount Etna, this is the only one with the hiltory of the 
formation of which we arc acquainted *. 

# Sir William Hamilton, in hi* journey to Etna, fip< aknig of this eruption, cited an account of it hy the 
Earl of Winchclfea, who was prefer) t at the time, hut which i> more marvellous than true I te tlid not ap- 
proach the place, but only beheld the eruption fro. a .the towem of Catania, i le tells us, that the hie di- 
vided one mountain into two ; and that it was compokJ, as were the Hones and afhes vomited out (bclulrs 
other principles), of mercury, lead, bronze, and every other kind of metal, which alone would be iutticient 
to deprive this account of all credit. 


On 
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• On examining this bifurcated mountain fat the top, on the Tides, and st the bottom, 
cfpecinlly in thoi’e places where the rain-waters had produced furrows and deep excava- 
tions, 1 found it couipofed of different fcorice and find, that is to fay, lava that had 
undergone various modifications, and from that fame lava which has formed the im- 
mcnfe°current, as fufficientlv appears from the; identity of their principles. 'I'lie bafe of 
this lava is the horn-ftone it is of a grey colour, dry in it-. IraClures, rough to the 
touch, of a grain modern! Jv fine, given (parks with fteJ, and founds when (truck. It 
ferves as a matrix to a great number of i Jt-l'pntliofe and fkoci lnceous cryltal fixations *. 
If from this lava we turn our eyes to (coring ot which Monte lvollo is principally com* 
poled, we obi'erve the fame kind of bafe, containing, in like manner, Ihoerls and felt* 
{pays ; except only that the fcorire have more ligi.tnrfshnd friability, from their greater 
numbe* of pores, winch gives them the refembhincc of certain lpunges ; befides that 
they have a kind of vitreous appearance, and that the pieces on the furface are fcabrous ; 
differences which arife from the fcorire having been more changed than the lavas by the 


activity of the lire, and that of the elaflic gales. 

■When the volcano threw up a deluge of 1 coring a great number of them mud clafh, 
be broken, and reduced to powder ; thus pioducing Ihowers of fand : whence the fand 
that covers the environs of Monte Roffo, which, from the examinations I have made, I 
find to con fill only of triturated fcorirc. The lava of Monte Roffo, the fcoriag and 
the fand confifl, therefore, of the fame component parts. 

M. Dolomieu having found, at Monte Rolfo, great numbers of detached fhoerls, 
of the fame kind with thofe which enter into the lava of that current ; that is to fay, 
black, lamellated, flat, of a hexaedrous prifmatic form, and, for the mod part, ter* 
minated by a dihedrous pyramid, he thought, with apparent reafon, that they at firfl 
entered into the body of the lava ; he therefore endeavoured to explain in what manner 
they were feparated from it ; having recourfe to the fulphur, which, according to him, 
had feorified the lava, but had not been able to produce the fame effeCt on the fhoerls, 
from the fmall quantity of iron they contain, which, confequently, remained free and 


detached. 

It- is incredible how great a number of thefe loofe fhoerls are to be met with about 
Monte-Roflb, and particularly on its top. When I was there, the fun finning clear, I 
favv them, in leveral places, fparkling on the ground, and 1 had only flightlv to move 
the fcorire and fand, to brftig them to light by hundreds. They were exactly fuch as 
they are tlcfcribed by the French naturaliil. I formed a defign to afeertain the truth 
of the theory by which he nas endeavoured to explain the reparation of the fhoerls from 
the lava, and when I returned to Pavia I made feveral experiments for that purpofe. As 
hisiiypothefis was that ft proceeded from the fhoerls containing a lefs quantity of iron 
than the lava, it was to be expected that the magnetic needle would be lefs affected by 
the former than the latter. From the experiments I made both with the lava, or more 
properly fpeaking, its bale, and with the detached fhoerls, I perceived that the needle 
was attracted by the former at the diflancc of one fourth, one third, and even one half 
of a line, while the attractive force of the detached fhoerls afied on it at the diitancc of 
one fourth of a line, one third of a line, and a whole line ; one llioerl even gave ma- 
nifeft figns of attraction at the diftance of a line and a half. ; lr is fcarcely neceffary to 
remark, that in fuch experiments ever)' accelfary circumftance ought to luyque.l ; that 
is, the pieces of lava ought to be equal in fixe, and of the fame configuration with the 


* I have given a brief description of this lava, as, in the prefent cafe, it feenied seeding ; but, in future, 
I do not propofe to deferibe the lavas and other productions of Etna ; both bccaufc a month waulfl not 
have been fufficient to have made a proper examination of them all, much left the (hort time 1 was able to 
employ in this journey, and becaufe M. Dolomieu has already uudci taken to give this defeription. 

k 2 detached 
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detached Ihoerls, Thefe experiments pre\tented my adopting the theory in queftion, 
fince they ihcWed that the martial principle, was much more abundant in the ihoerls 
than in their bafe ; contrary to the hvpothefis of M. Dolomieu. . Refle&ing, however, 
on the phenomenon of the ifolated fnoerls, another mode pf explanation occurred to 
me, which I fhall here fubmit to the judgment of the learned reader. 

Experience has (hewn that the volcanic fire which melted the lava was incapable of 
melting the ihoerls, as they are found within it as completely cryftaliized, with angles as 
acute, and of the fame luftre, as thofe which are detached among the fand and fcorisc. 
As they are therefore fo refra&ory to the fire, and are, befides, of a different fpecific 
gravity from the lava, it may reafonably be fuppofed that, when the latter was melted, 
wnd in the eruption of 1669, forced by elaflic vapours to a prodigious height, where it 
was feparated into fmall particles, numbers of ihoerls were detached from it, and fell, 
ifolated, partly within the crater, and partly around it. As thefe ihowers of fiery lava 
continued three months, the number of ihoerls which thus fell detached mud have been 
very confidcrable, as we, in fad, find them at prefent. 

The refults produced by the furnace on thefe ihoerls when detached, are very different 
from thofe they exhibit when incorporated with the lava. In the former cafe they are 
infufible, though they ihould remain there feveral days. When minutely triturated, 
indeed, their particles will conglutinatc together, but without forming a compad and 
vitreous body. The fufion, on the contrary, is perfed in thofe which are enveloped in 
the body of the lava. Monte Roflfo, quite to the fea, abounds in fuch Ihoerls. A few 
hours in the furnace are fufficient to change them into a fhining, compad, and ex- 
tremely hard enamel. Some lineament of the feltfpars contained in the lava always 
remains; but it is impofiible to difeover any traces of the Ihoerls, they having formed, 
with their bafe, which has palled into the ftate of enamel, a fimilar and homogeneous 
body. The bafe of this lava, which, as we have faid, is of horn-flone, has therefore 
aded as a flux on the Ihoerls. 

This experiment throws light on another fubjed of fome importance, already men- 
tioned in Chap; V. which treats of Ifchia ; where fpeaking of the fufion obtained in the 
furnace of fome feltfpars, though detached, of fome of the lavas of that ifland, J ob- 
ferved that it is not always true that the feltfpars are more difficult to fufe than jhoerls, 
as is generally imagined. I then alluded to what is here detailed, though this is not 
the only place when? that truth will be proved. 

I fhall make another remark or two on thefe Ihoerls. They do not belong, exdti- 
fively, to this lava of Monte Roffo, but ?re found in many* others of Mount Etna. 

I do not know that any attempt has been hitherto made to analyfe them chemically. 
I therefore undertook to afeertain their component principles by the procefs with afbef- 
tine earth invented by Bergman. From one hundred docimaflic pounds of thefe ihoerls 
1 obtained the following refult : 


Silex 

Pound*. 

34 *5 

Lime 

- - 18.7 

Iron 

- - 7.6 

Alum 

- - 12.4 

Magnefia 

*. - 11. 0 


Sum 85.2 * 


* It muft be remarked, that befides the almofl Irreparable lofa in manipulation, and that of the water 
pvc-caiftiog in the Ihoerls, the lime is here deprived of the acid with which it was before combined. 

Monte 
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Monte Roffo (the Red Mountain), as we* have already, faid, has received this name 
from fome parts of it being tinged with that colour, though there are others which* are 
white, and others yellow. All thefe parts of it are found to be more or lefs decom- 
pofed, and, in general, they are only fcoria:. It feems indubitable that thefe colours 
are produced by iron, changed or modified by acids. 

Some of thefe fcorite, which have not been affefted by the aftion of the acids, exhi. 
bit a remarkable phenomenon. They art covered with a thin coat of pellucid glafs, and 
feem as if a fheet of water had flowed over them and been fuddenly frozen. This ap- 
pearance, which in the neighbourhood of any other volcano would not merit a moment’s 
regard, is remarkable at Etna, becaufe we there meet w[th no vitrifications ; M. Dolo- 
micu, whofe induftry and accuracy are fo great in all his rcfearches, having found only 
one piece, and that of uncertain origin. 

This vitreous integument has very probably been occafioned by a more energetic 
adion of the fire. 

After I had ftaid fome time at Monte Roflo, equally to my inffrufHon and dmufe- 
ment, and had viewed with admiration the trunk and branches of that extenfive rivetr 
of lava, which ifluing from the root of the mountain, and inundating an immenle 
tra£t of country, had rulhed into the fea, I took my way towards the monafteryof St. 
Niccolo dell’ Arena, a pleafing refting*place for travellers who vifit Etna, where I ar- 
rived about noon on the 3d of September. This very ancient edifice, founded on the 
lava, was the habitation of a number of Benedi&ine monks, who about two hundred 
years ago, in confequence of the devaftation occafioned by the lava, were obliged to 
abandon it, and retire to Catania. The injuries it has at different times fuffbred arc re- 
corded in various inferiptions ffill remaining, which commemorate ruinous earthquakes, 
torrents of lava, and ftiowers of fand and alhes, by which it has been damaged and 
almoft deftroyed; with the dates of the different repairs. The environs of this place 
would ffill be entirely covered with the black fand thrown up by Monte Roflo in 1669, 
Were it not that this fand becomes more eafily changed into vegetable earth than the lava ; 
and, for many years, has been planted with more than one extenfive vineyard. After 
taking a flight refrelhment in this hofpitable placej I continued my journey towards the 
fummit of Etfia, proceeding over ancient lavas, which were ffill every where unproduc- 
tive of any kind of vegetable. 

About three miles above San Niccolo dell’Arena, the lower region of Etna ends, and 
the middle begins, which extends for ten miles, or nearly that diftance, in a direct line, 
up the mountain. It is, with great propriety, called felvofa , or the woody region ;. 
Cnee it abounds with agfed oafcs, beeches, firs, and pines. The foil of this region is a 
vegetable earth, generated by the dccompofition of the lavas, and fimilar to that in the 
lower region ; which lavas may not only every where be found on digging a little 
depth into the ground, but difplay themfelves uncovered in many places, as we have 
already remarked of the lavas of the other region. The middle region is celebrated for 
its luxuriant vegetation and its lofty trees ; but it appeared to me fcarcely to deferve 
this celebrity. The trees (at lead in the places where 1 noticed them), and elpecially the 
oaks, which form the greateft part of this woody zone, are low, and as I may fay ftinted 
in their growth ; and would lofe much when compared with thofe of other countries.. 
The beeches, which grow only on the upper extremity of the zone, would appear mere 
pigmies, if placed befide thofe which rear (heir lofty heads on the Apennines and the 
Alps.. This, I am of opinion, is to be attributed to the little depth of the earth proper 
for vegetation. The woods and verdure of thefe two regions, the inferior and the mid- 
dle,. are recorded by the greater part of the writers of antiquity j fo that the commence- 

l 5 ment 
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fent fruitfulness. To this, however, the intluftry of man and arts of agriculture fiav* 
not a little cotisributed ; as well as the corruption and decompofition of vegetables, 
which have fo great a fhare in the frudificatioii of the earth, l’hefe lavas, however, in 
feme places, ilill manifeit their native wildnefs, riftng above the ufeful foil, in craggy 
points and tumours, or dilcovering thefr naked fidts on the banks of rapid torrents* 
On feme declivities, where the earth has but little depth, we find trees, the roots of 
which not having been able to penetrate the unyielding lava, have turned atide, ami 
extended horizontally along the fuvface of the foil. Whence it evidently appears that 
the fertility of the inferior region depends entirely on a cruft of earth, more or Id's 
•thick, without which the lame barrennd's mull take place, which, it cannot be doubted, 
once prevailed. 

At ten in the morning, I arrived at the village of Nicolofi, (Plate I.) near Monte 
Rolfo, which formerly was a plain, when in 1669, a new vortex opened, and difgorged 
a dreadful torrent of lava, which poured headlong down until it reached rhefea. where 
it formed a kind of promontory (Y). It would have been a great omiflion not to have 
vifited this mountain, though it lies a little out of the direct road to Etna. Bolides tho 
memorable eruption which has been mentioned more than once, other objects relative 
to it, which I had here an opportunity of examining on the fpot, attracted my attention, 
Among thele was that quantity ol' black land which was thrown out in that eruption 
from the new volcanic mouth, which f tilt remains, and covers an extonfive plain be- 
yond Nicolofi, where once verdant trees flourished ; lome of which ffill preferve re- 
mains of life, and raife their leafy branches above the changing land. This land, w'hich 
covers a circuit of two miles round Monte Rolfo, when it was firlt ejected from the 
vortefc, extended over a fpace of fifteen miles ; and covered the ground to fuch a 
height, that the vines and Ihrubs were entirely buried. Some of the finer particles of 
it were carried by the lbutherly wind even to Ca'abria, where they fell thick in many 
places, as wc are informed by Borelli. 

As l approached the Mountain, I found the depth of the fund greater, and it became 
a confiderable impediment in my way, 'as my leg frequently lank into it up to the kneb. 
It is weil known that this mountain is forked, being fo formed by the eruption, at 
which time it was called by the country people, Monte della lluina (the "Mountain of 
Ruin), and afterwards Monte Rolfo (the Red Mountain), probably becaule fome parts 
of it appeared of that colour. Borelli t- !!s us, that its circumference at the ba(e does not 
exceed two miles, and that its perpendicular heigh. t is not more than one hundred and 
fifty paces; while Sir William Hamilton edimates its height at a mile, and its circuit at 
lealt at three. From the obfervations I have been able tojnakc*, 1 mult prefer the clli- 
mate of the Italian mathematician to that of Sir William. 

The accurate accounts of the fame Borelli infoim us, that the gulf whence this 
eruption illued opened on the nth of March, 1609, about the time of the felting of 
the lun j that the lava burit forth that fame night; and (hat, on the igih of the bmic 
month, a fhower of Icoria; and land began to be call into the air, which contimud three 
months, and formed Monte Roflb. From among a hundred or more mountains width 
rear their heads on the fides of Mount Etna, this is the 1 t.ly one with the hiltory of the 
formation of which we are acquainted *. 

0 Sir William Hamilton, in his journey to Etna, fyvkmjr of this eruption, cites an .vco-int * fit |.y the 
Earl of Winchelfea, who was preient at the time, hut w’.iji i? more marv. lion*, than turn i t did not ap- 
proach the place, but only beheld the eruption fro,»i •the tmvcis of Cuuma. , >c tells t.s, that the r.ic di- 
vided one mountain into two ; ai.d t hat it wa^ comp' led, as were the lloncs ami afhvs vomitid out (hclidis 
other principles), of mercury, lead, breeze, an:! every ether ki;d of metal, which aim e would he luflicu-nt 
to deprive this account of all credit. 


On 
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On examining this bifurcated mountain tit the top, on the fides, and at (he* bottom, 
rfpeciully in thole places where the rain-waters had produced furrows anfi deep excava- 
tions, 1 found it compofed of different fcorire and find, that is to fay, lava that had 
undergone various modifications, and from that fame lava which has formed the ini- 
menic current, as fufficiently appears from the; identity of their principles. The bafeof 
this lava is the horn-flone ; it is of a prey colour, dry in fractures, rough to the 
touch, of a grain moder n J\ fine* give., f park*, with Ike!, and founds when ftruck. It 
ferves as a matrix to a great number of f dr-fpathofe and ii.ucrlacecus cry fhl fixations \ 
If from this lava we turn our eyes to Iconic, of which Moure llolfo is principally com- 
pofed, we offerv" the fame kind of bales containing, in like manner, fhoerls and feit- 
fpars; except only tljgt the fcorite have more lighfnels ?.iul Inability, from their greater 
numbo’* of pores, winch gives them the rvfcmblance of certain lpunges; befides that 
they have a kind of vitreous appearance, and that the pieces on the iurfacc arc fcabrous ; 
differences which arife lrom the fcorire having been more changed than the lavas by the 
aclivity of the fire, and that of the elnilic galls. 

'When the volcano threw up a deluge of icorkv, a great number of them muff clalh, 
be broken, and reduced to powder ; thus pioducing fhowers of land: whence the fand 
that covers the environs of Monte Roffo, which, from the examinations I have made, I 
find to confitt only of triturated fcoriaa The lava oi Monte RoiTo, the fcoriae, and 
the land conliff, therefore, of the fame component parts. 

JV1. Dolomieu having found, at Monte Rollo, great numbers of detached fhoerls, 
of the fame kind with thofe which enter into the lava of that current ; that is to fay, 
black, lamellated, flat, of a hexaedrous prifmatic form, and, for the mod parr, ter- 
minated by a dihedrous pyramid, he thought, with apparent reafon, that they at firft 
entered into the body of the lava ; he therefore endeavoured to explain in what manner 
they were feparated from it ; having recourfe to the fulphur, which, according to him, 
had fcorified the lava, but had not been able to produce the fame effect on the fhocrls, 
from the finall quantity of iron they contain, which, confequently, remained free and 
detached. 

It -is incredible how great a number of thefe loofe flioerls are to be met with about 
Monte.RolJb, and particularly on its top. When I was there, the inn mining clear, I 
law them, in fevcral places, fparkling on the ground, and I had only flijhrlv to move 
the fcoriae and fand, to brfhg them to light by hundreds. They were exactly fuch as 
they are deferibed by the French naturalift. I formed a defign to afcerlain the truth 
of the theory by which he has endeavoured to explain the reparation of the fhoerls from 
the lava, and when I returned to Pavia I made fevcral experiments for that purpoie. As 
hishypothelis was that ft proc -cued from the fhoerls containing a lefs quantity of iron 
than the lava, it was to be expelled that the magnetic needle would be lefs affected bv 
the former than the latter. From the experiments 1 made both with the lava, or more 
properly fpeaking, its bale, and with the detached fhoerls, I perceived that the needle 
was attracted by the former at the diRance of one fourth, one third, and even one h:d:’ 
of a line, while the attractive force of the detached fhoerls acted on it at the diftancc of 
one fourth of a line, one third of a line, and a v hole line ; one llioerl even « nve ma- 
nifeft figns of attraction at the diRance of a line and a half, li is fearceh neccffary to 
remark, that in fuch experiments every acceffary circumflance ought to be equal ; that 
is, the pieces of lava ought to be equal in ftxc, and of the fame configuration with the 

♦ I have given a brief description of this lava, as, in the prefentcafe, it feemed neceiTary ; hut, in future, 

I do not propofc to deferibe the lavas and other productions of Etna ; both becaufc a month Wwiilfl ma 
have been fufficient to have made a proper examination of them all, much lefs the fhort time I was able to 
employ in this journey, and becaufe M. Dolomieu has already uudei taken to give this defeription. 1 

* detached 
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ment of this vegetation appears to be loft’ in the obfcurity of time. How much more 
•ancient then, mull have been the date of the flowing of thofe lavas to the flow dccom- 
•pofition of which the vegetation owes its origin ! 

Before the day clofed, l reached the celebrated Grotta delle Capre, but it only 
afforded us a wretched couch of leaves and ft raw. It is, however, the only place 
•where the traveller-can reft who wifhes early in the morning to reach the top of if tna, 
which is eight miles diflant. It is one of thofe caverns which vve frequently meet with 
in the middle of the lavas of that iimnenle mountain ; and a little higher begins the laft 
and fublime region. . Here I flopped to pafs the night ; but, before I endeavoured to 
compofe mylelf to fleep, I found it very agreeable to warm myi'elf by a fire made with 
dome branches cut from the neighbouring trees ; as, at this height, Reaumur's tlier 
moineter tlood at 81 - degrees above the freezing point (51 of Fahrenheit) ; while in 
the morning of the fame day, at Catania, it had been at 23 0 (72 of Fahrenheit). Call- 
ing my eye around the grotto, 1 perceived the names of fevcral travellers; Ionic of 
them names of eminence, with the dates when they had been here, cut on the trunks of 
•feveral of the oaks ; but I mufl confels that I felt fome little indignation on remarking 
that among all thefe there was nor one Italian name. 

I fliall conclude this chapter with fome remarks relative to an object that has not, to 
my knowledge, been attended to by any other traveller. We have been told that the 
grotto is called La Grotta delle Capre (the grotto of the goats) bccaufe goats are ufed 
to be fhut in it, in rainy weather ; that it is hollowed in the lava in the fliape of a fur- 
nace ; that it is furrounded with ancient and venerable oaks ; that leaves, there, com- 
-pofe the beds of travellers ; but no one has yet deferibed the qualities of the lava of 
which it is formed. Without pretending perfectly to fupply this omiflion, I fliall fay 
that the lava here is-of a horn-ftone bafe; that it is of an earthy texture ; and that, 
though it abounds with pores and vacuities, it has confiderable hardnefs, it contains 
fome Ihoerls, and likewife two kinds of feltlpars ; fome of a flat figure, which arc ex- 
.tremely brilliant in the fra&ures ; the others of an irregular fliape, with little luftre, 
and which manileft a degree of calcination, though without any indication of fufion. 
A few other thin iinall ftones are interfperfed in them, which from their hardnefs and 
green colour 1 incline to think are chryfolites; as it is known that thefe nsble’ftoncs 
are found in many of the lavas of Etna. 

This lava in the f urnace is transformed into an enamel full of bubbles ; and as it then 
.changes to a blacker colour, the white feltfpars become more confpicuous. The mag- 
netic needle is a£ted upon by it at the diftance of a line and a half. The other lavas 
of the vicinity do not differ from that of the Grotta de ( lle Ca]jre, or rather they are a 
continuation of the fame, even where they are covered by a ffratuin of earth and a mul- 
titude of ‘trees. It is therefore evident, that this grotto has been formed from time im- 
memorial ; and that it is not the work of the rain-water, but has been produced by the 
action of the elaftic gafesof the lavas when they were fluid, which have generated in them 
this hollow place, as they have elfewhcrc many others, of which we may have occafion 
hereafter to treat. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. VIII. — CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNEY TO ETNA. 

tipper region of Etna — deftituteof vegetables*— Its lavas.— View of the rifingfun from thj'e 
heights . — Lavas which i filed from the principal* crater of Etna in the months of July and 
Qflober 1787. — Difficulty of cr 'fling tbofe lavas to arrive at the fummit of Etna.—Afcr 
burning ele ven months and more* fime places not yet extingu feed. — Other difficulties* — 
Arrival at the top of Etna. - - Clear view of the great crater , circumference of the great 
crater , with othc* particulars . — Etna a bifurcated mountain. - Another fmallcr crater . — 
Objh'clcs vfually met with in a journey to Mount Etna . . Comparifon of what the author 
ob.ervcd within the crater of Mount Etna , with the olfervations before m de by M . Rei- 
dr jet. Sir William Hamilton Bry.onc, and B>rch . — Plrftcal caufs of the changes in vol- 
canic craters . — Ancient accounts of theft changes Large muffles have fometimes fallen 
from the top of Etna into 'he crater . — No Jenjibk diminution of the height of this mountain 
in the times of which w have any account - Various phtnomena ohfervable in the funic 
which at different tin es has exhaled from the Etnean furnace. — No inconvenience experi- 
enced by the author from the thinnefs of the air on the top of Etna. The effect of this dif- 
ferent on different individuals. — Extcnfive and admirable profpccl from the fummit f 
Etna . 

THREE hours before day I, with mv companions, left the Grotta delle Capre, which' 
had afforded us a welcome afyluni, though our bed was not of the fofteft, as it confuted 
only of a f w oak leaves fcattered over the floor of lava. I continued my journey to- 
wards the fummit of Etna ; and the clearness of the iky induced me to hope that it 
would continue the fame during the approaching day, that I might enjoy the extenlive 
and fublimc profpeft from the top of this lofty mountain, which is ufually involved irr 
clouds. ] foon left the middle region, and entered the upper one, which is entirely 
deflitute of vegetation, except a few bullies very thinly fcattered. The light of feveral 
torches which were carried before us enabled me tp obferve the nature of the ground 
over which we.paffed, and to afeertain, from fuch experiments as l was able to make, 
that our road lay over lavas cither perfectly the fame with, or analogous to, thofe in 
which the Grotta delle Caprc js hollowed. 

We had arrived at within about four nv.les of the borders of the great crater, when 
the dawn of clay began to difperfe the darknefs of night. Faint gleams of a whiiflr 
light were fucaeclcd by tjie ruddy hues of aurora; and foon after the lun rofe above 
the horizon, turbid at firft ind«dimmed by mills, but his rays infallibly became more 
clear and rdpiaidont. The fj gradations of the riling day are no where to be viewed 
with fuch pixciflon and delight, as from the lofty height we had reached, which was 
not far from the moil elevared point of Etna. Here likewife I began to perceive the 
effects of the tj option of Etna which took place in July 1787, and which has been fo 
accurately defenbed by the Chevalier Gioeni The*e were vifihlo in a coating of 
Mack fcorire, at hr!t thin, but which became gradually thicker as I approached the lum- 
mit of the mountain, till it compof.d a tlratum of feveral palms in thickuefs. Over 
fhefe Iconic 1 was obliged to proceed, not without conliderable difficulty and fatigue, as 
my leg at every ftep fu.k deep into it. The figure of thole fcoriac, the fmalldt of w hich 
are about a line or fomewhat ids in diameter, is very irregular., i.xternally they have 


* His account *f this rniptmn was printed at Catania in iy?7. There, is likewife a French tranflation at. 
the end of-tlve iatalogut liuifonnc of M. Dolomieu. 
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the appearance of fcorias of iron ; and when broken, are found full of fmall cavities, 
which are almoft all fpherical, or nearly of that figure. They are therefore light and 
friable ; two qualities which are almoft always infeparable from fcorise. This great 
number of cavities is an evident proof of the quantity and vigorous adion of the elaflic 
fluids, which in this eruption, imprifoned in the liquid matter within the crater, dilated 
it on every flde, feeking to extricate themfelves ; apd forced it, in fcoriaceous particles, 
•to various heights and diftances, according to the refpeftive weights of thofe particles. 
The mod attentive eye cannot difeover in them the fmalle't fhoerl ; either becaufe thefe 
ftones have been perfectly fufed, and with the lava palled into one homogeneous con- 
fidence, or becaufe they nevef exifled in.it. Some linear feltfpars are however found, 
which by their fplcndour, femi-tranfparency, and folidity, (hew that they have differed 
no injury from the fire. Wnen thefe fcorice are pulverized, they become extremely 
black; but retain, the drynefs and fcabrous contexture which they had when entire. 
They abound in iron, and in confequence the dud produced by pulverizing them co- 
.pioufly adheres to the point of a magnetized knife ; and a fmall piece of thefe fcorias 
•will put the magnetic needle in motion at the didance of two lines. / 

In the midd of this immenfe quantity of fcorias, I in feveral places met with fome 
fubdances of a fpherical figure, which, like the lava, were at firit fmall, but increafed 
in fize as I approached the fummit of the mountain. Thefe were originally particles 
of lava eje&ed from the crater in the eruption before mentioned, which aliumed a fphe- 
rical figure when they were congealed by the coldnefs of the air. On examining them, 

I found them in their qualities perfe&ly to refenible the fcoria:, and to poffefs the fame 
magnelifm. 

r Only two miles and a half remained of our journey, when the great laboratory of 
nature, inclofed within the abyffes of Etna, began its adonifliing operations. Two 
white columns of fmoke arofe from its fummit ; one, which was the fmalled, towards 
the north-ead fide of the mountain, and the other towards the north-wed. A light 
wind blowing from >the ead, they both made a curve towards the wed, gradually dilat- 
ing, until they difappeared in the wide expanfe of air. Several dreams of fmoke, which 
•arofe lower down towards the wed, followed the two columns. Thefe appearances 
•could not but tend to infpire me with new ardour to profecute my journey, that b might 
difeover and admire the fecrets of this dupendous volcano. The fun, likewife fhining 
in all his fplendour, feemed to promife that this day fliould crown my wilhes. * But 
•experience taught me that the two miles and a half I had yet to go prefented many 
more obdacles than i could have imagined, and that nothing but the resolution I had 
formed to complete my defign at every hazard could, have' enabled me to furmount 
•them. 

Having proceeded about an hundred paces further, I met with a torrent of lava, which 
I was obliged to crofs to arrive at the fmoking fummit. My guides informed me that 
this lava nad iffued from the mountain in October 1787 ; and as the account of the 
Chevalier Gioeni, which J have above cited, only mentions the eruption, df the month of 
.July of the fame year, l {hall here give a brief defeription of it, as it does not feem hi- 
therto to have Seen delcribed/ 

( This very recent lava extends three miles in length ; its breadth is various, in fome 
, places being about a quarter of a mile, in others one-third, and in others ftill more. Its 
height, or rather depth, is diflbrent in different parts ; the greateft being, as far as I 
was able -to ebferve, about eighteen feet, .and the lea ft fix. Its courle is down the weft 
fide of the mountain ; and, like the other lava which flowed in the July of 1787, it 
iffued immediately from the great crater of Etna. The whole number of the eruptions 

of 
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of this mountain of which we have any record, before and after the Chyiftian sera, is 
thirty-one ; and ten only, as we are informed by Gioeni, including that of which he 
has given an account, have ilTucd immediately from the higheft crater. That which l 
obferved may be the eleventh, unlefs it fiiould rather be confidered as the fame with 
that daferibed by the Sicilian naturalift, fmee the interval between Auguft and O&ober 
is a vcf$ flioj t intermillion of reft for a volcano. The caufe of the rarity of the erup- 
tions which illue immediately from the crater, compared with thole which difgorge from 
tl;c fidcs, feems ealily to be aCigned. The centre of this volcano is probably at a great 
depth, and perhaps on a level with the fea. It is therefore much more eafy for the 
mutter liquefied by the lire, put in effervefegice by the. elaftic fluids, and impelled on 
every fide from the centre to the circumference, to force its way through one of the* 
fides of the mountain where it finds leaft refiftance, and there form a current, than to 
be thrown up, nolwithftanding the refiftance of gravity, from the bottom to fo great a 
height as the higheft crater of Etna. It is evident, therefore, that the effervefcence in 
the eruptions of the months of July and October 178 7 was extremely violent. The 
torrent of the month of October is every where cohered with fcoriac, which refemble 
thofe ejeCted in the month of July in their black colour, but differ from them in the 
great adhelion they have to the lava, in their exterior vitreous appearance, their greater 
weight, and their hardnefs, which is fo great that they give fparks with Heel almoft as 
plentifully as flints. Thefe differences, however, are to be attributed only to accidental 
combinations of the fame fubftance ; the conftituent principles of the fcorise of this lava 
not being different from thofe of the detached fcorke mentioned above. Both likewife 
contain the fame feltfpar lamellae. 

This new current was however extremely difficult, and even dangerous, in the paf- 
fage. In fome places the fcorios projected in prominent angles and points, and in others 
funk in hollows, or llcep declivities ; in fome, from their fragility and fmoothnefs, they 
rcfetnblcd thin plates of ice, and m others they prefented vertical and lharp projections. 
In addition to thefe difficulties, my guides informed me I Ihould have to pafs three 
places where the lava was Hill red-hot, though it was now eleven months fince it had 
ceafed to flow. Thefe obftacles, however, could "not overcome my refolution to fur- 
mount them,* and I then experienced, as I have frequently done at other limes, how 
much may be effected, in difficulties and dangers like thefe, by mere phyfical courage, 
by the alii llance of which wii may proceed along the edge of a precipice in fafety; while 
the adventurer who fuffers himfelf to be furprifed by a panic iear will be induced cow- 
ardly to dclift from the enterprise he might have completed. In feveral places, it is 
true, the fcorias broke under my feet ; and in others i flipped, and had nearly fallen 
into cavities from which I Ihould have been with difficulty extricated. One of the 
three places pointed out by the guides had likewife, from its extreme heat, proved 
highly difagreeablc ; yet at length I funuounted all thefe obftacles and reached the 
oppofite fide, not without making feveral curfory oblcrvations on the places whence 
thofe heats originated. Two large clefts, or apertures, in different places appeared in 
tlie lava, which there, notwiihftanding the cleainei's of the day, had anobfeure rednefs ; 
and on applying the end of the llaff which I ufed as a fupport in this difficult journey 
to one of thcle, it prefently finoked, and immediately after took fire. It was therefore 
indubitable that this heap of ejected lava Hill contained within it the active remains of 
fire, which were more manifclt there than iti other places, becaufe thofe matters were 
there collected in greater quantities. , 

I had yet to encounter other obftacles. I had to pafs that tract which may properly 
be called the cone of Etna, and which, in a right line, is about a mile or fomewhat more 
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in length. This was extremely ftecp, and not lefs rugged, from the accumulated 
fcoria: which had been heaped upon it in the l«ft eruption, the pieces of which were 
neither conne&ed together, nor attached to the ground ; fo that frequently, when l 
ftepped upon one of them, before 1 could advance my other foot, it gave way, and 
forcing other pieces before it down the* llrep declivity, carried me with it, compelling 
me to take many fteps backwards in (lead ot one forwards. To add to this inconveni- 
ence, the larger pieces of fcorke above that on which I had ftepped, being deprived of 
the fupport of thofc contiguous to them, came rolling down upon tne, not without dan- 
ger of violently broiling my feet, or breaking my legs. After ieveral imfieOu.il at- 
tempts to proceed, 1 found the only method to avoid this inconvenience, and continue 
my Journey, was to ftep only on thole larger pieces of fcorise which, on account of their 
weight, remained firm ; but the length of the way was thus more than doubled, by 
the circuitous windings it was neceilary to make to find fuch pieces of fcoria: as from 
their large fme were capable of affording a (table fupport. I employed three hours in 
palling, or rather dragging myfelf, to the top of the mountain, partly from being unable 
to proceed in a right line, and partly from the fteepnefs of the declivity, which ob'iged 
me to climb w'ith my hands and feet, fweating and breathlefs, and under the neceflity 
of ftopping at intervals to reft, and recover my ftrength. How much did I then envy 
the good fortune of thofe who had vifited F.tna before the eruption of i /87, when, as 
my guides allured me, the journey was far lefs diilicult and laborious! 

I was not more than a hundred and fifty paces diftant from the vortex of the cone,' 
and already behold dole to me, in all their majefty, the two columns of fmoke. Anxious 
to reach the borders of the ftupendous gulf, I fummoned the little ftrength 1 had re- 
maining to make a laft effort, when an unfore/ecn obftacle for a moment cruelly re- 
tarded the completion of my ardent wifhes. The volcanic craters, which are ftill 
burning more or lefs, are ufually furrounded with hot fulphureous acid fleams, which 
jlfue from their /ides, and rife in the air. From thefc the fummit of Etna F not ex- 
empt ; but the largeft of them rofc to the weft, and I was on the fouth-eaft fide. Ihr • 
likewife four or live ftreams of fmoke arole from a part fomewhat lower, and through 
thefe it was necefiary to pafs; fmee on one fide was a dreadful proaipice, and on the 
other fo fteep a declivity, that 1 and my companion, from weaknds and i ai^sne,»\vcre 
unable to afeend it ; and it was with the utmoft difficulty that our two guides made 
their way up it, notwithftanding they were lo much acculldmed to fuch laborious expe- 
dition.. We continued our journey, therefore, through the midft of the vapours ; hut 
though we ran as faft as the ground and our ftrength would permit, the lulphurcons 
fleams with which they were loaded were extremely offcnfivc and prejudicial to refpi- 
ration, and a fleeted me in particular fo much, that for fome moments I was deprived 
of fenfe ; and found by experience how dangerous an undertaking it is to vilit volcanic 
regions infefted by fuch vapours. 

Having paftld this place, and recovered by degrees my former prefence of mind, in 
lefs than an hour I arrived at the utmoft fummit ofEtna, and began to difeover the edges 
of the crater; when our guides, who had preceded me at fome diftancc, turned back, 
and haftening towards mo,* exclaimed in a kind of tranfport, that I never could have 
arrived at a more proper time to difeover and obferve the internal part of this ftupen- 
dous volcano. The reader will cafily conceive, without my attempting to deferibe it, 
how great a pleafure I felt at finding my labours and fatigue at length crowned with 
fuch complete fuccefs. This pleafure wa§ exalted to a kind of rapture when I had 
completely reached the fpot, and perceived that I might without danger contemplate 
this amazing fpettacle, I fat down near the edge of the crate r, and remained there two 

io hours,. 
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hours, to recover my ftrength after the fatigues I had undergone in my journey. I 
viewed with aftonifhment the configuration of the borders, the internal fides, the form 
of its immeni'e cavern, its bottom, an aperture which appeared in it, the melted matter 
which boiled within, and the fmoke which afeended from it. The whole of this flu- 
pendous feene was diflindly difplayed before mb ; and I fhall now proceed to give fomc 
defeription of it, though it will only be poiiible to prefent the reader with a very feeble 
image, as the fight alone can enable him to form ideas at all adequate to objects fo grand 
and aflonifiiing. * 

The upper edges of the crater, to judge by the eye, are about a mile and a half In 
circuit, and form an oval, the longed diapieter o*' which extends from eaft to weft. 
As they are in feveral places broken, and crumbled away in large fragments, they ap- # 
pear as it were indented, and thefc indentations are a kind of enormous fteps, formed of 
projecting lavas and fcoria:. The internal tides of the cavern, or crater, are inclined in 
different angles in different places. To the weft their declivity is flight : they are mqjre 
fteep to the north ; ftill more fo to the raff ; and to the foutn-eaft, on which fide I was, 
they arealmoft perpendicular. Notwith [landing this irregularity, however, they form 
a kind of funnel, largo at the top, and narrow at the bottom, as we ufually obfervein 
other craters. The fidcs appear irregularly rugged, and abounJ with concretions of an 
orange colour, which at firit I took for fulphur, but afterwards found to be the muriate 
of ammoniac, having been able to gather ionic pieces of it from the edges of the gulf. 
The bottom is nearly a horizontal plane, about two-thirds of a mile in circumference. 
It appears flriped with yellow, probably from the above-mentioned fait. In this plain, 
from the place where I flood, a circular aperture was vifible, apparently about five poles 
in diameter, from which iflued the larger column of finoke, which I had feen before 1 
arrived at the fummit of Etna. I fhall not mention feveral ftreams of fmoke, which 
arol'e like thin clouds from the fame bottom, and different places in the fides. The 
principal column, which at its origin might be about twenty feet in diameter, afeended 
rapidly in a perpendicular direction while it was within the crater ; but when it had 
ril'en above the edges, inclined towards the weft, from the action of a light wind, and 
when it had rilen higher, dilated into an extended but thin volume. This fmoke was 
whit#, avJ being impelled to the fideoppofitc that on which I w as, did not prevent my 
feeing within the aperture ; in which I can affirm, I very diftinctly perceived a liquid 
ignited matter, which continually undulated, boil d, and rofo and fell, without fpreading 
over the bottom. This certainly was the m lte..i lava which hadarii'ento that aperture 
from the bottom of the Ltncan gulf. 

The favourable circirtuftance of having this aperture immediately under my view 
induced me to throw into it lome large (tones, by rolling hr* down the fteep declivity 
below me. Thefe ftones, which were only large pieces 01 1 va that I had detached 
from the edges of the ci ater, bounding down the fide, in a few moments fell on the 
bottom, and thofe which entered into the aperture, and ftruck the liquid lava, pro- 
duced a found fimilar to that they would have occasioned had they fallen into a thick 
tenacious pafte. Every ftone I thus threw ftruck againft and loofened others in its 
paflage, which fell with it, and in like manner ftruck and detached others in their way, 
whence the founds produced were confiderably multiplied. The ftones which fell on 
the bottom rebounded, even when they were very large, and returned a found different 
from that 1 have before described. The bottom cannot therefore be confidered a only 
a thin cruft ; fince, were it not thick and fojid, it muft have been broken by ftones fo 
heavy falling from fo great a height. 
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fu all his different excurfions to that mountain, he bad never haif a good for-' 

'^^fimilar to mine; and that a month before my arrival he had made a journey to Etna, 
with the Chevalier Dangios, fumifhed with the neceffary inftruments to afcertain acfiiK 
rately the height ofthe mountain ; but when they had arriye J r c ^ “ 

where they had propofed to begin their operations, they 
from the obftacles they met with, which, to fay the truth, Jjj 
fmall. s 

Etna rife&to a prodigious height above the level of the.J 
covered with fdOwfi and ice, and ohfcured with clouds,*ex 
and range along- the (ides. The winds likg^'ife frequently , T 

perfons can fcarcely keep their feet, not to mention the ac^^i^a 'which hony 
limbs. But the moft formidable impediments to the progrt&oiffbe atlventi 
attempt this perilous journey, are the dreams of fulphufeous vapourrwhich rill 
fides, and thq thick clouds of fulphureous fmoke which barft^H^am ther 
the volcano, even when not in a date of agitation. It feems ffcfiature ha 
thefe noxious fumes as a guard to Etna, and other fiery mountains, to prevent^ 
proach of curiofity, and fecure her myfterious and wondrous l^tours from dl 
I fhould, however, judly incur the reproach of being ungrateful, were I not t»| 
ledge the generous partiality fhe appeared to manifelt towards .At the titr^ 
my vifit the Iky was clear, the mountain free from fnows, thfcbslperal ure< 


mofphere not incommodious, the thermometer (landing at feven degre^r 
freezing point (48 ' of Fahrenheit), and the wind favouring my defign, 
fmoke of the crater from me, which o', her wife would alone have been fui 
fru draft'd all my attempts. The dreams of fmoke I met with in my way 
fomewhat troubkfome, but they might have been much more fo ; thoi 
guides conduced us by another road, as on my return to Catania Ifoun 
have done, we fliould have efcaped this inconvenience. .. 

It here will not be improper to compare thefe obfervations on the craterof, 
with thole of Baron Riedefcl, Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Brydone, and Count 
as fucji a coivparifon will fliew the great changes which have taken piacein 
cano within the fpace of twenty years ; that is, from the time when it was. yi 
Baron Riedefel in 1767, to that of my journey in 1788. At the time wh«at:i 
veller madfi his obfervations, the crater was enlarged towards the ead, wkh 
which now no longer exilts. He has nor g : ven the meafure of its circuit, 
mentioned the interior alpect of the crater ; . r '!-.ably bccaufc he ljad not 
been, as I imagine, prevented by the quantity .01 itnoke which he tefis uij 
afeended from it. ' » ■ : v - 

It is worthy of notice, however, that at that time there was not at thq 
cr ater the hard flat furfgce I have described ; fince the dones thrown into 
tu ra the fmalled found. Within the gulf itfclf was heard a noife fimilur toj 
waves of the fea wheft agitated by'k tertfpeft, which noife probably profii^ei 
lava within the bowels of the mountain; liquefied and in motion.. We ittty tierce 
ccive how eafily a volcano may begin to rage on a fudden, though before appartiltt 
a date of 1 complete tranquillity ; tor if we fuppofe a fuperabunafctH quantity «f « 
fubdances to have been, fuddenly developed m the liquid lava 
when Baron Riedefel vifited the crater,’ Or wnith'I obferved rt in a^. 
tion within the gulf, it mud immediately have f welled in every pa 

againft the Aides ofthe caverns in which it tfas imprifdhed,’ thonS«S§j 

cavities, add burfting forth through the fides, have Doured out a river bfSrei’ 
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its violence have been there refilled, it would have rulhed up within the crater, until it 
overflowed its brink, and deluged the fides of the mountains with its torrents. 

Sir William Hamilton, on the 26th of October, 1769, arrived at the.fummit of Etna 
with great ditliculty, on account of the fnows he met with in his way, the feverity of 
the atmofphere, the fulphureous vapours, and the violence of the wind. He was un- 
able to view diftinCtly the lower parts of the crater, being prevented by the great quan- 
tity of fmoke which iifued from it ; though when this fmokt? was fometimes driven away 
by the wind, he could difcover that the crater was fhaped like a funnel, diminilhing 
until it ended in a point ; and that this funnel was incrufted over with fait and fulphur. 
The crater was two miles and a half in dzn 'inference. 

-. From the time therefore of the journey of Baron Riedefel to that of Sir William Ha- 
milton, the crater mud have undergone great changes in its ftruCture; fincc if the ftones 
that were thrown into it gave no. indications to the ear that theyftruck againft anyfolid 
body, it is manifeft that there muft then have been an abyfs as well as a fupnel ; and as 
the funnel terminated in a point when it was obferved by Sir William Hamilton, it is 
evident that the flat bottom I have defcribed, and which was about two-thirds of a mile 
in circuit, did not then exift. 

The internal fides of the crater. Sir William tells us, were covered with a cruft of 
Jalt and fulphur ; but he does not fpecify the nature of the former ; and though the 
prefence of the latter is not improbable, he might have been led into a miftake by the 
yellow colour, and have taken the muriate of ammoniac (fal ammoniac) for fulphur, as 
I did before I had examined it. Sir William has not told us that he made any examin- 
ation at all} and it is probable that he judged only from the appearance it prefented to 
bis eye. 

He obferves, laflly, that the crater was two miles and a half in circumference ; an 
eftimate which may be made to agree with mine by negle&ing the partition which fepa- 
rates the greater crater from the lefs, and confidering them both as one. The fum of 
the two circumferences, according to the eftimate I have given, would not then greatly 
differ from the meafure of Sir William Hamilton. Nothing likewife can be more pro- 
bable, than that among the various changes that have happened to Etna, this partition, 
by which the great crater is divided into two parts, has been produced. - 

Omitting the obfervations of Mr. Brydone, that “ the tremendous gulf of Etna, fo 
celebrated in all ages, has been looked upon as the terror both of this and another life ; 
that it inlpires fuch awe and horror, that it is not furprifing that it has been confidered 
as the place of the damned and other fimilar philofophical reflections which he has 
employed ; and confining ourfelves to what he actually tf».w on the 29th of May, *770, 
we learn from him that “ the crater was then a circle of about three miles and a half in 
circumference ; that it went ihelving down on each fide, and formed a regular hollow, 
like a vail amphitheatre; and that a great mouth opened near the centre *. 

Fj-om the time of the journey of Sir William Hamilton therefore, to that of the vifit 
of Brydone, that is to fay within the (hort fpace of a year, various changes had happened 
to this volcano/ by the enlargement of its crater, and a fpacious aperture formed in its 
bottom. 

Count Borch appears to have wilhed to exceed the three other travellers in brevity, 
relative to this fubjecl ; lince he only tells us that he arrived at the mountain on *tne 
16th of December 1 776, and that the crai .r of Etna is formed like a funnel. He ad< • 

> 

* Bry doin’* Tour through Sicflj and Malta, rol. i. p. >95, 196. 
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however, what is worthy, of notice, tfiat the fummit of Etna is bifurcated, as I obferved 
it to be; a circumftance not noticed by others* Sir William Hamilton even affirming 
that the fuminit of the mountain is Angle ; whence we may conclude that one of tilde 
fummits has been produced fince the time of the journey of Brydone, in 1770. 

On comparing the above*cited obfervations, inade within the fpace of twenty- one years, 
we may perceive how many changes have taken place in Etna during that interval ; and 
as within that time the mountain has fuffered only two violent convulfions, in the erup- 
tions of 1781 and >787, it is evident that even in the ftate of apparent inadion, it full 
internally exerts its force. 

To thefe obfervations, it may, likewife, upt-.be without utility to add thofe of M. D’Or- 
ville. He afeended Etna in 1727, and remarked two craters; one larger than the 
other*, The latter he only mentions, but the former he deferibes at fome length. Its 
circumference was perhaps forneuhat more than four miles. From it iflued clouds of 
fmoke and reddifh flames. Thefe however did not prevent his approaching to the edge 
of the gulf; though to prevent the danger of falling into it, he and his companions 
fattened themfelves to a rope held by three men. On looking into the crater, they were 
unable to difeem the bottom, on account of the flames and fmoke : they only obferved 
that a conical hill formed of lava, rofe in the middle of the crater, the top of which they 
eftimated to be fixty feet below them ; and they were able to fee perhaps about fixty 
lower j where they conjedured the circuit of this hill might be from fix hundred to 
right hundred feet 

We have here a remarkable circumftance relative to Etna, as it appeared in the time 
of M. D'Orville, and not obferved by any one of the four travellers above cited— l 
mean the conical hill within the crater. Every obfervation therefore, tends to confirm 
the inconftancy of the internal configuration and diinenfions of this volcano. It is an 
extinguilhed forge, which in proportion to the violence of the fire, to the nature of the 
foflil matters on which it ads, and of the elaftic fluids which urge and fet it in motion, 
produces, deftroys, and re-produces various forms. The ufual and natural figure of the 
fummit of a volcanic mountain is that of an inverted concave cone within, aud one folid- 
and ered without; and fuch a configuration, in countries which are no longer in a date 
of conflagration, is one of the mod certain indications of the exiftence of an ancient 
volcano. This cone, however, is liable to very great changes ; according to the greater 
or lefs fury of the volcano, and the quantity and quality of the matters ejeded. Its 
internal part, from more then one caule, is expofed to continual violence and change* 
The prodigious cavities of the mountain make it almoft appear fufpended in the air.* It 
may cafily therefore givebvay, gnd fall in ; efpecially on the violent impulfe of new meters 
which endeavour to force a paffage through the upper part ; in confequence of which" 
the inverted cone may, according to circumftances, prefent the appearance of an aper- 
ture, or whirlpool, or a gulf. Should the liquid lava pafs through the aperture, and 
continue there fome time, its fuperficies by the contad of the cold air lofing its heat gra- 
dually, would congeal and form a cruft or folid plain; and fhould the fluid lava beneath, 
afterwards ad forcibly on this cruft, it might burfl it, or make a paffage where it found, 
lead refiftance ; in which cafe the melted lava would occupy that aperture. Should- 
then the cruft, inftead of afeending in a Angle body, be forced. up in fmall fragments, 
thefe cooled in the air, would fall down in immenie quantities within the crater; and. 
from the effeft of the laws -of gravity, muft ^cumulate in the figure of » cone. Thefe. 
theoretical conjectures, if they do not perfectly explain, may at leaft enable us to con- 

* Jacobi Philippi D’Orville Sicula, 

ceive 
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ceive the nature of the caufes which have produced the difference of appearance obferved 
at different times in the crater of Etna. * * 

It is much to be regretted that we have no hiftory of Etna ; which, did we poffefs it, 
muft greatly contribute to elucidate the theory of volcanos, and the caules of the vari- 
ous changes which have taken place at‘ different times, in the fummit of tin's mountain. 
That fuch changes have happened, is evident from the few but valuable notices concern- 
ing Etna, which we find in ancient authors. Of tnefc I iliall briefly ftate two or three 
which appear to be of molt importance. 

I (hall firft produce the authority of Strabo, though he was not himfelf an ocular wit- 
nefs, but relied on the information of others, who had vifited Etna, and from whom he 
received the account, “ That the fummit was a level plain of about twenty fladia in cir- 
cumference, furrounded by a brow or ridge, of the height of a wall ; and that in the 
middle of the plain arofe a fmoky hill, the fmokc of which afeended in a direct line, to 
the height of two hundred feet 

If we confider this description as accurate, the crater of Etna was at that time fur- " 
rounded by a brow or ridge, which 1 fhould explain as the fides or edges ; and in the 
lower part, was feparated by a mount riling in the middle f. The fame geographer re- 
lates, that two men having ventured to defeend upon the plain, were obliged immedi- 
ately to return, from the violence of the heat J. 

Solinus tells us that there were two craters from which the vapours iffued §. 

Cardinal Bcmbo likewife found two craters on the fummit, the one higher than the 
other, and about as far diftant as a done might be thrown from a fling. The extreme 
violence of the wind, and t’ae exhaling fumes, prevented him from approaching rhe upper 
crater. The lower he found to be formed like an immenle pit, and furrounded with a 
plain of no great extent, which was fo hot that lie could not bear his hand on it. From 
its mouth, as from a chimney, continually iffued a column of finoke. 

Of the other crater which he could not obferve himfelf, he received a defeription at 
Catania from a monk, who, he affures us, was a man deferving credit, and well ac- 
quainted with fuch fubjccts. He informed him that this crater was fituated on the high- 
eft part of the fummit of Etna ; that it was about three miles in circumference; formed 
like a funnel; and that it had in the middle a fpacious cavity. lie afferted that he had 
made the circuit of it, along a kind of narrow ridge; that from time to time, it threw 
out Bones and burning matters to a confiderable height, roaring and fhaking rhe • 
ground ; but that in the intervals uhen it was undillurbed, he had obferved it without 
danger or difficulty. 

In the time of Fazello, however, who vifited Etna aftgr Cardinal Bembo, there were 
jio longer two craters, but only one ; the circumference of which, as he informs us, 
was four miles. It had the ufu.il form of the funnel, emitted fire and thick finoke, but 
at intervals was.cahn, and might be approached; at which times a fnbterrancous noife 
was heard, and a found like that of the boiling of an iimnenfe caldron on a vaft fire. 

* Oi cTow vsji'ri xvzft.iv'n; $ir.y .-/Jo r,yiv, on HasIx'apoM uwvthov ofxizXov, orov hxotri tijv xXiio^uevo* 

Toil^c; \)(V, 7 0 jJ.C<7Cl> ZoiW iV.V g£Gfl(y f VT(j 'it tov Gqvvm og'ltw 1X0J u; 

.vJ'O? 070V ^axoTiav snSuv tmu^nv kxt vj;. 

f Thij obfcrvatiim agrees with that ot D’Otvillt* mentioned above. I find likewife that fimilar mounts 
have fometimes been thrown up within the crato* of Vefuvius. De ltattift IJloria di varj incsndj del 
Vcjwoio % l 

J At to ct -roty ir&otvh,; (mv U; to ptum' Ivih i£<%wov rrj; ay/yy ou KXi /3x%7!gxs 9 

vnplohfOV (f gOt<£n'<S 7 XV ^XlVOU'Vx'V J OK Vi igiJtGw . 

** § In £tujL* verliee hiatus duu i\m , f trutcrca uoruiuati, per quos cruciatua crump it vapor. C.ip. xi. 

Thefe 
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v Thdfe oBf^vitfon* were made by him in 1541, and 1554 j in both which years the 
crater 1 Appears’ to hive been Angle *. 

I^e ievtr citations appear tome fufficient to (hew what changes have taken place in 
the fiimtfiit 'of Etria,' relative to number, the form, and the Aze of its craters, according 
to the different effefts of its conflagrations at different times. But there is likewife 
another alteration which Ihould not be paffed unnoticed, deferibed by two writers who 
themfelves obferved it, Fazello and Borelli ; I mean the falling in and abforption of the 
extreme futnmit of Etna within its crater. The former of the above-mentioned authors 
relates, that in his time there arofe in the mouth of the crater, a little hill, ifolated on 
every fide, which formed the vertex of the mountain } ‘and which in a terrible eruption 
fell into, and was buried in the gulf, thus enlarging the crater, and diminifhing the 
height of the mountain. This nill itfelf had been produced by a former eruption 
in i 444 t* 

In like manner, Borelli informs us that in the conflagration of 1669, the fummit of 
Etna, which rofe like a tower to a great height above the part which is level, was fwal* 
lowed up in the deep gulf 

I have already faid, that when I vifited Etna, its fummit was divided into two points, 
or little mountains, one of which rofe a quarter of a mile above the other. I Ihould 
not be furprifed were I to hear that in fome new and fierce eruption, the higheft of thefc 
had fallen in, and the two craters become one of much larger dimenfions. We know 
that the fummit of Vefuvius has fometimes fallen down in the fame manner ; nor does 
it appear difficult to aflign the caufe. It feems to admit of no doubt that the higheft 
parts of Etna, and other mountains which vomit fire from their fummits, hav^ their 
foundations on the fides of the crater, which extend to an immenfe depth. In any vio- 
lent earthquake therefore, or impetuous fhock of the lava endeavouring to force a paf- 
fage, it may eafily be imagined that thofe foundations mud be torn up and broken away, 
and the fummit of the volcano fall and be loft in the gulf. 

Thefe dilapidations have not however, from time immemorial, produced any fenfiblc 
diminution of the height of the fummit of Etna ;• fince the Ioffes occafioned by fome 
eruptions jjr» repaired by others which follow. This may be inferred from a pheno- 
menon ufually infcparable from the fummit of Etna, though by rare accident, not ob- 
fervable at the time of my journey ; I mean the ice and fhow with which it is covered. 
Had any confiderable decreafe of the height of the mountain taken place, in confequence 
of the fummit repeatedly falling in, in former ages, the ice and fnow would not certainly 
in a climate fo mild, have continued to envelope the top of the mountain as they now do, 
even during the greateft heatf of fummer. But this continual refidence of the fnow 
and ice on Etna has been celebrated by all antiquity ; for near obfervation was not ne» 
ceflary to afeertain this phenomendh, fince it is diftinftly apparent at the diftance of a 
hundred miles. Adfcendit ea regia (fays Fazello, fpeaking of the upper region of Etna) 
paffitum tnillia fere xii. ; qua per hyemem iota nivibus obfita extremijque frigoribus riget : 
per aftatem quoque nulla fui parte nee canitie nec gelu caret: quod equidem admiratione dig* 
num eji i cum vertex incendia props fempiterna jugi Jtammarum eruilatione inter nives ipfas 
pariat , enutriat , ac continuet. “ This region extends nearly twelve miles j and even in 
fummer, is.almoft perpetually covered with fnow, and extremely cold ; which is the 
more wonderful as the fummit continually produces, nourilhes, and pours forth flames 
amid the Ice and lnow with which it is enveloped.” 

* Faacl. Sic. f Ubi fup. f Ubi flip. 

vol. v. M Solinuj 
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Solinus and Silius Italicus give the fame defcriptiqn, , Tbq former hj ifr—Mir.uif eji 
quod in ilia fcrventis natura pervicacia mixtas ignibut nipet 

exundet incendih , aprica canite perpetuo brumalm detinet facitm *. iiL’a^p^aer- 
ful manner, exhibits fnows mixed with fre s ; and retains every app ea rance 'fff the fe- 
vered winter amid her vaft conflagrations.” 

SiHus Italicus has the following lines : 

u Stimmo cana jugo cobibit (mirabile diflu) 

Vietnam flammis glaciem, seternoque rtgorc 
Ardent e» borrern fcopuU. ftat^wticc celfi 
Collis hyems, calidaque nivem tegit atra favilla f.” 

€ « Where burning Etna, towering, threats the ikies, 
u 'Mid flames and ice the lofty rocks arife ; 

“ The fire amid eternal winter glows, 

“And the warm allies hide the hoary fnows.” 


And fince I have quoted a poet, I will cite two others; Claudian and Pindar; as it is 
diffidently evident that poetry here mud exprefs truth and not fi&ion. 

«* Sed tffiamvis nimio fervens exuberet acftu, 

Scit nivibus fervare fidem : pariterque Favillis 
Durcfcit glacier, tanti lccura vaporis, 

Arcano defenfa gelu, fumoque fideli 
Lambit contiguas ii.noxia flamma pruinas 

“ Amid iht fires iccumulates the fnow, 
u And ftdft remains where burning afties glow ; 
u O'er ice eternal fweep th* inaflive flames, 

#< And winter, fpite of flic, the region claims.” 


Thus the Latin poet ; but the Greek has given us a pi&ure of Etna much more 
highly coloured, reprefenting it not only as the eternal abode of fnows, but as the co- 
lumn of heaven, to exprefs its aftonifhing height, 

<€ Kiw }’ ttfxvio t 

N styicra *A*]va warns; 

X*ovo* l%ux rAm* 

— “ Snowy Etna, nurfe of cndlefs froft, 

The mighty prop of heaven*” 

It is to be remarked that Pindar lived five hundred years before the Chriftian ajra. 

I now return from this digreffion, which though not indeed very (hort, appears to' 
me perfeftly appropriate to the fubjed ; and proedpd to refume my narrative. I fhall 
firft fpeak briefly of a phenomenon relative to the fmoke which arifes from the crater 
of Etna, and which was feen differently by Mr. Brydone, Count Borch, and myfelf. 
Mr. Brydone tells us that “ from many places of the crater iffue volumes of fulphure* 
ou6 fmoke, which being much heavier than the circumambient air, inftead of riling in 
it, as fmoke generally does, immediately on its getting out of the crater, rolls down 
the fide of the mountain (ike a torrent, till coming to that part of the atmofph^re of 
the fame fpecific gravity with itfelf, it fhoors off horizontally, and forms a large track ki 
the air according to the direction of the wjlid/’ 


f Claud, dc Rapt. Prof. 
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T®ir-jS»!'.'SE' <lie mountain- I lhall not prefume to doubt thefetwo fads, 
though I obferved neither of them. The twp’columns of fmoke winch I faw, though 
bent fomewhat from the perpendicular by the wind, afcended with the ufuai prompt;- 
tude tjf ordinary fmoke, (a certain proof that it was confiderablylighter than the am- 
bient air,) and, when at a great height, became extremely rarefied and difperfed. This dif- 
ference in the appearance of the fmoke as obfervfed by the two authors before mentioned 
aiid myfclf, may arife not only from the gravity of the air on Etna being different a$ 
different times, but alfo from the dtverfity of the fmoke, which may be fometimea- lighter 
and fometimes heavier than the air that furrounds it ; differing in its nature according 
to the quality of the fubftances from which it is produced. Such a variation m its 
fpecific gravity muft induce us to conclude that the bodies which burn within the crater 
are fpecifically different. , ' 

The effefts of the air at the fummit of Etna, as experienced by myfelf and fome of 
the travellers I have before cited, were likewife different. Sir William Hamilton tells 
us, that the thinnefs of that fluid occafioned a difficulty of refpiration ; and 'Count 
Borch appears to have experienced a ftill greater inconvenient# of that kind, fince he 
fays — “ The rarity of the air on this mountain is extremely fenfible, and almoft renders 
that fluid - unfit for refpiration.’* On the contrary, Baron Riedefel felt no fuch effeft, 
as far, at leaft, as we can judge from his own words. “ I did not perceive, as feveral 
travellers have afferted, that the air’ here is fo thin and rarefied as to prevent, or at leaft 
greatly incommode, refpiration.” Mr. Brydone has faid nothing on the fubjed, and 
his filence may induce us to couclude that he experienced no difficulty. 

I, my fervant, and the two guides, fuffered no inconvenience from the air. The ex- 
ertions we had made, indeed, in climbing up the craggy fteep declivites which furround 
<fhe crater, produced a fhortnefs of breathing ; < but when we had reached the fummit, 
and recovered froni our wearinefs by reft, we felt np kind of inconvenience, either whifo 
fitting, or when, incited by curiofity, we went round and examined different parts of 
the edges «©f the crater. The fame is affirmed by Bordli ; JEque bene refpiratio in 
cacumine Mtn<z abfofvitur, ac in locis fubjetlis campejlribm — “ Refpiration is performed 
with the fapie eafe on the top of Etna, as in the country , below.” 

Several writers have treated of the difficulty of refpiration experienced by thofe who 
travel over high mountains, and other inconveniences to which they are expofed ; but 
•none, in my opinion, more judicioufly than M. Sauflure, in his Travels among the Alps. 
The obfervations he has made appear to me to explain the caufe of thefe different ac- 
counts, relative to the efieft of tl$ air on the top of Etna. When the height above 
the level of the fea was two thoufand four hundred and fifty poles, or nearly fuch, which 
he found to be that of Mount Blanc, every individual felt more or lefs inconvenience 
from the rarefaction of the air, as happened, to himfelf and nineteen perfons who accom- 
panied him, when in Auguft 1787, he afcended that mountain. But when the eleva- 
tionwas much lefs, as for example, nineteen hundred poles, fome of thefe perfons felt 
no difficulty, among whom was this naturalift j though he confeffes that he began to 
experience inconvenience as he afcended higher. We have not indeed any certain ob- 
servations relative to the exact height of Etifa, as is fufficientty proved by the different 
eftimates given by different naturalifls. Signor Dangios, however, aftronomcr at 
'Haiti, m the year -i 787, mcafured the height of this mountain ’by a geometrical me- 
thod, and the public anxioufly eipeCts the refolts, which will fatisfaCtorily folve this im- 
portant problem. In the mean time, fronveomparing the meafures hitherto' afligned, 
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the elevation of Etna above the level of the fea jsprqbablyfdmewhat ljds.&an. nineteen* 
hundred poles. Hence we underftand why refpirationj, in many perions;is notincoow 
moded, while the contrary happens ' to others, according tp the diff^rent' {length and 
habit of body of different, individuals. • .... 

After having, for two hours, indulged my eyes with a view of the interior of the 
crater, that is, in the contemplation of a fpe&acle which in its kind, and in the prefent- 
age, is without a parallel in the world ; I turned them to another feene, which.is like* 
Wife unequalled for the multiplicity, the beauty and the variety of the objects it pre» 
fents. In faft, there is, perhaps, no elevated region on .the whole globe which offers, 
J»t one view, fo ample an extent of fea and land as the fummit of Etna. The firft of the 
fublime objefts which it prefents is the immenfe mafs of its own coloffal body. When 
in the country below it, near Catania, we raife our eyes to this fovereign of the moun- 
tains, we ccminly furvey it with admiration, as it rifes majeftically, and lifts its lofty 
head above the clouds ; and with a kind of geometric glance we eftimate its height 
from the bafe to the fummit : but we only fee it in profile. Very different is the ap- 
pearance it prefents, viewed from its towering top, when the whole of its enormous 
bulki? fubjefted to the eye. The firft part, and that neareft the obferver, is the Upper 
Region, which, from the quantity of fnows and ice beneath which it is buried during 
the greater part of the year, may be called the frigid zone, but which, at that time, 
was diverted of this covering, and only exhibited rough and craggy cliffs, hero piled on 
each other, and there feparate, and rifing perpendicularly ; fearful to view and impof-- 
fible to afeend. Towards the middle of this zone, an affemblage of fugitive clouds, ir- 
radiated by the fun, and .all in motion, increafed the wild variety of the feene. Lower 
down, appeared the Middle Region, which, from themildnefs of its climate, may merit 
the name of the temperate zone. Its numerous woods, interrupted in various places, 
feem, like a torn garment, to difeover the nudity of the mountain. Here arife a multi- 
tude of other, mountains, which in any other fituation would appear of a gigantic fize, 
but are but pigmies compared to Etna. Thefe have all originated from , fiery eruptions. 
Laftly the eye contemplates, with admiration, the Lower Region, which, from its vio- 
lent heat, may claim the appellation of the torrid zone ; the mod extenfivc of the .three, 
adorned with elegant villas and caftles, verdant hills, and flowery fields, and terminated, 
by the extenfive coaft, where to the fouth, (lands the beautiful city of Catania, to which 
the waves of the neighbouring fea ferve as a mirror. 

But not only do we difeover, from this aftonilhing elevation, the entire maffy body, 
of Mount Etna ; but the whole of the ifland of Sicily, wit^i all its noble cities, lofty hills, 
extenfive plains, and meandering rivers. In the indirtin£t diftance we perceive Malta;, 
but have a clear view of the environs of Medina, and the greater part of Calabria ; 
while Lipari, the fuming Vulcano, the blazing Stromboli, and the other Eolian ides, 
appear immediately under our feet, and feem as if, on (looping down, we might touch 
them with the finger. 

Another obieft no lefs fuperb and majeftic, was the far-rt retching furface of the fub- 
jacent fea which furrounded me, and led my eye to an immenfe diftance, till itfeemed 
gradually to mingle with the heavens. 

Seated in the midft of this theatre of the wonders of Nature, I felt an indefcribable 
pleafure from the multiplicity and beautyjjof the objects I furveyed ; and a kind of in- 
ternal (atisfa&ion and. exultation of heart. < The fun was. advancing to the;meridian, un- 
obfeured by the finallefl: cloud, and, Reaumur’s ; thermometer ftood at the tenth degree 
above the freezing point. I was therefore in that temperature which is molt, friendly to 
man ; and the refined air I breathed,, as if it had been entirely vital, compuuiicated a 
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vigourand agility to my limb#,.and ana&ivityand life to my ideas, which appeared to 
acelemal nature* .. 

Not without -regret* I*, at length, recolle&ed it was time to return, and relinquilh this 
enchanting fcene ; fince I had determined tq pafs the enfuing night at San Niccolo 
dcH* Arena, to avoid the bard bed and inconveniences of the Grotto delle Capre. I: 
had refolved, likewife, to return to*Catania by another way, in order to examine objeSs 
Which might render my journey of greater utility. • The road I took, the objects which 
prefented themfelres,.and the Obfervations 1 made on them, ; l.(hall relate in the follow# 
&ng chapter. 


CHAP. IX.— RETURN FROM MOU&T BTNA TO CATANIA. 

Manner in which the Author dcfcended with *afe and fecurity from the funwit of Etna.— 
Materials of which the Torre del Filofofo is compojed . — Confirmation that the lava which 
flowed in Oftober 1787, is fill internally penetrated by the fire.-— The obfervation that 
the fecondary mountains on the J ides of Etna are of volcanic origin , not novel but ancient. 
—Probability that Monte Roffo was the refult of a partial eruption which had no com- 
munication with the crater of Etna.— Another eruption from the fides of Etna which had 
no connexion with that crater. — Great want of water experienced by the peafants who 
inhabit Etna, from a long dry feafon. — Affecting incident arifingfrom this circumfiance . — 
A fcarcity of fprings common in volcanized countries. — The Scog/i de* Ciclopi , or Rocks of 
Cyclops. — Some of them , but not all , of a prifmatic conformation. — Zeolites found on 
thefe rocks.— Vitrification of thofe zeolites in the furftace. — Pumices not found on Mount 
Etna , as has been affirmed by Count Borch, and others. — Animals obferved by the Au- 
thor in the Middle and Upper Regions of Etna.— Two mufeums in Catania already 
known to Jl rangers, and a third lately ejlablijhed , valuable for its contents.— Natural 
Hijtory Utile cultivated at Catania, with refpctd to that part which relates to the 
mineral kingdom ; but more relatively to the animal. 

THE afcent up the deep and craggy cone of Etna, though not more than a mile in a 
direct line, coft me, as I have already faid, three hours of laborious and fatiguing exer- 
tion. It feems fcarcely neceffary to fay that the defcent employed me lefs time, but the 
difference greatly exceeded my expectation. I found that to effeft this defcent nothing 
more was required, but to fix my feet firmly on feme large piece oflcorhe, and balance 
my body, fince that piece, from altnoft the iinalleft impulfe I could give it, would Hide 
fwiftly down the defcent, and convey me to a confiderable diftance, till (topped by the 
accumulation of the leffer pieces of fcoriae which it drove before it ; -when I had only to 
feleft another large piece, on which I again glided down as before ; only taking care, 
with the ftaff I held in my hand, to turn afide the pieces of fcoriae which followed me in 
ray defcent, that they might not (trike againfl: and wound my legs. In this mann er, in 
a few minutes, I arrived at the bottom of that declivity. . 

A little below the fummit of Etna, are the ruins of a very ancient fabric, called La 
'Lorre del Filofofo, the Tower of the Philofopher j it having been pretended, and be- 
lieved by many, that it was built by Empedocles, that he might fix his habitation in a 
place convenient for obCerving the conflagrations of Etna. Others imagine it to have 
been an ancient temple of fome deity,; while others have conjectured that it was a 
watch-tower, buttt by the Normans to obferve the motions of their enemies, and give 
notice of them, by fome fignal, to the different bodies of troops feattered over theifland. 

It 
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It is very apparent that -thefe, an 

ar;» very inconclufive with refpe£l t , 

could but littlaattra® the notice of hifl6ry0^1-yid ^tjiontti^ 4 ®©’ l 9 SI 6 ta» 
having been copdu&ed another wax by, my guides.* * Nor fh&u 1 #T nave regrett^dnbt 
having feenit, had I not reflect ed, That the great dntlquittrdf the ‘fabric ttiight'juftly isjfi 
cite a curiofity to examine the materials}" and afcertffirt^wnether they'were iateritiotsijdtf-, 
vulcanic, This induced me, after I had returned to* Italy, to write tat he Abbate 
cefco Ferrara, at Catania, a perfon well verted in thefefence of nahare, refuelling 
to fend tne, to Pavia, fome fpecimens of the material&of which the Torre del Fforafe 
was compofed. He very politely complied with my requeft, and I found on examfna-'i 
tion, that thefe materials were or theJollowing kind : they confift, firft, of a cement of 
litne, which, by length of time, has Decome- carbonate of lime; in which cement were 
incorporated great numbers of pieces of black cellular fcoriae of lava ; but fo changed 
by the effe& of time, that many of them were become externally pulverulent, and In- 
ternally extremely friable. The (Hocrls they contained had likewife loft, at the fuper- 
ficies of the fcorisc, their natural lineaments, and all their luftre, and were become fo 
foft that they might every where be cut with the point of a penknife. This cement was, 
in the fecond place, united to twp kinds of lava, which exhaled an argillaceous odour in 
their fractures, and had for their bafe the horn-ftone. One of thefe was very compact, 
extremely hard, of a ferruginous colour, a fine grain, with numerous felttpar points 
fcattered in it. The other was a grey colour, of rather a fine texture, and contained an 
incredible quantity of feltlpars ; lo that when viewed with a lens, by the clear light of 
the fun, it appeared extremely brilliant. The materials, therefore, of this edifice, what- 
ever was its original deftination, Were, in part taken from the place, with the addition 
of a cement of Jime, to give the building the neceflary follclity *. 

I afterwards, again eroded the Java which flowed in October 1787, and, as I returned 
by a different way, I found myfelf near another part of it, where it ftill remained ex- 
tremely hot ; which tended to confirm me in ray opinion that the internal and central 
part of this lava ftill contains a very a&ive and ftrong fire- 

Having reached the middle region, 1 afeended fome of thofe mountains tnljjch I.had 
obferved from the .futnmit of Etna, and which, from their conical figure, and the ca- 
vity at. their. top, .clearly Ihew that they are the productions of firef. I was, in faft, 

convinced 

* I have read, in the works of tome travellers, that fragments of brick and marble are found in the Torre 
drl Filofofo ; but the Abbate Ferrara has a flu red me that fuch fragments no longer exift. . 

•f- I had at firft believed that the obfervation that thefe mountains are truly volcanic was of late date, re- 
ferring it to Sir William 'Hamilton, who has deferibed their conical form, and the crater, or in cava lion at 
their furamit ; but I. find it to be very old, fince it is mentioned by BoreUi, and, before him,by Favello. 
The following are the words of the former : " Extant nedum in fumnmate JE tote, fed atiamin rjut dorfo, 
eampeftrts voragines, quae habenf fere omnes peculiarem monticulam adinftar verrucas in animalis cute ex* 
porreftae ; funtquc predifti collet valde acclives, hnbcntque figuram coni- acutanguli piano paralUlo baft 
difleai't et-in fum nutate cujuflibct eorum fmuofa cavitas reperitur, a qua olim flammeas, arena, et glare en- 
erunt.”— Estinit vortices (or craters) are foond not only on the fumtoit of Etna, bntalfo on the -fide*. 
They have almoft all of them their peculiar hills, proje&ing like a wart 00 the fkut of an animal) which 
hills are extremely deep and have the figure of a rectangular cane differed parallel to tc« bafe. At the top 
of each is a finuous cavity, from which formerly ifTued flames, fand, and lava.” 

We know thapby glarta he means lava ; in fnA, at Vttania, it is ftill called Jeiara. 

Fa/.ello had before obferved and deferibed thefe volcanic hills. His words are : •' Pluiimoi pnrterea 
nrmorofns^t editos ojfendimus colies, quorum cacumina voragines, -licet filvofcente*. cxhibebwt. Eos Ke- 
lt re in rife materiam ex .vifetribus montia olim proditam, poflremt profluvii hiatus, qui Am item hire fcrmjm, 
rnatafque recent habet arbores, arguebat.” — “ We likewife find fevcral lofty hills, the top* of which; 
-•though overgrown with wood, exhibit the appearance of craters. • The mouth of the taft eruption, which 
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Odnytgfigf,th>t t^^^ unfquivP^toiarJb^trf lfee,effe£h of that deft ruftive agent in an 

here naturally foggefts itfelf. Is their 
origin derived Jmmt&l* mdted matter contained trihin the immenfe abyls of Etna, 
which, unable to reach the cratfr, from the exceflive^eight, has burit forth through iu- 
fitfevand thus formed thefe mountains ? or, as is perhaps more probable, have they 
been produced by particular conflagrations and eruptions which have no communication 
vVitb- the imraenie furuace within ^the crater ? I know that the generality of volcanifts 
embrace the former opinion, , aiyi reject the latter with contempt; and 1 find, that, 
whenever the lefler mountains are produced on the Tides of the principal volcano, hy ( 
the means of eruptions, they ufually have recourfeytp this hypothefis for the explication* 
of the caufe. Thtfs, fince the eruptions of lava which have iffued from the crater of 
Vefuvius are much .more numerous than thofe of Etna, they endeavour to account for 
the difference# by alleging that, in confequence of the final! height of the former vol- 
cano, the lava can more eafily reach the crater ; whereas, in the latter, it is compelled 
to force a paffage through the fide, from being unable to rife to fo prodigious an 
elevation. 

I readily admit, that this frequently happens ; but inftances may certainly be cited 
which afford ftrong reafons to believe that the produflion of the lateral mountain arifes 
from partial eruptions, which have no communication with the principle crater. Of 
this Monte Roffo is an example. In the morning of the nth of March ifibj, a 
vaft cleft opened not far from the place in which, afterwards, Monte Roffo arofe, 
and extended for the fpace of ten miles, in the dire&ion of the grand crater of Etna. 
On the night following, in the place where this mountain now (lands, another 
large cleft opened, from which were immediately ejected immenfe clouds of fmoke, 
and (howers of melted (tones, preceded by a tremendous noife and violent concuiTious 
of the earth. 

On the night of the iath a river of lava poured down ; and the next day a prodigious 
quantity of fand and (tones was thrown out. Y et during all thefe fubterranean thunders, 
convulfionsttf the earth, dreams of lava, and (howers of (tones, the upper crater of 
Etna was perfectly undidurbed, and only, from time to time, emitted Jqa\e light fmoke 
which had before iffued, and is ufually in its greated date of tranquility*. I know 
not whether I am midaken in confidering this as a probable proof that there is no com- 
munication between the highed mouth of Etna, and the new one which has opened in 
the fide iome miles didan; from it. I have obferved likewile, with Borelli, that the 

ie nearly of the fane form, and already bears trees, renders it probable that they are compofcd of the mattef 
anciently ejejfteU from the bowels of the mountain.’' 

' The tame obferVation is likcwifc repeated by D’Orvillc, who, in 1727, vifited Etna—** Colleahi nonfolum 
circum magnum creterem (jfjtnse), verum etiam inde per circuitum viginti inille paffuum et ultra in toio 
monte difpcrfi funt. (francs hos colies aliquando igneam matcriam e fumtno vertice ejccifle, omnia fuadent j 
*t jn multis hnjus tei adeo aperta totmnt veftigia, ut nemo dubitare polfit. Quin - ipfe in colmine collis ti- 
ll ua,*}uem m*it fimilcm diximus, pofitos in vcrticibus nonnullorum crateres depreffos, et plane undique lapi- 
dam caufiorum conger ie circuedatot animadverti.” — “ Thefe hills are not only found adjoining to the great 
eraser, bat are difp cried in a. circuit of twenty miles and more, and, indeed, throughout the whole moun* 
taim Every appearance proves that all thefe hills have once ejected a fiery matter from their fummits ; 
and m many the traces of this are fo evident, that it fs impoifible to entertain a doubt. The remains of 
craters art apparent; and they arc frequently furrounded with accumulations of burnt Hones ” 

Thus we find the deferiatien given t>y the Engliih nature! id- of this lefler volcanic mountain, had been 
preceded by tht of a Sicilian, fin Italian, and a lJutcb Writer, all eyc-withtflcs of what they dtferibed. 

• fiorelS, abifup. ■ 
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higheft cratef, having remained filer# and at reft until the twenty-fifth day* afterwards 
began to rage with the fame fymptoms of ftnokc, thunders, earth quakes, and 1 ‘ejected 
fafld and ftones ; and in fine, by the ruin df , buried in its 

gulph; It feems extremely probable, that this c^t\gR^aa!fi^^iw|^yKy tjie breaking 
-away of tlie ftony mafs which feparated the old and^njf ‘ ’“^^Sfife^UQnce of which 

•the fire and effervefeent matters forced their paffage^/i ;Sd t ftetpfclves from an- 

other opening at the fummit of the mountain. , . jAjy 

We mud not omit to notice another fad ~ relate AMfefiie ■which, though 

it does not refpeft the formation of anymount?^™^no fidfes d^JCj^ai independent 
,of a communication with its higheft crater, may srorcfjreffee us tcj tionciude, that fome 
lateral gulph may open and difgorge fiery torrents without anf fitch -communication. 
Such an eruption happened in 1636, when the ground, nine miles Irom the fummit of 
Etna, opentd in two places, and poured out two torrents of laviVithout any appear- 
ance of fire or fmoke at the fummit of the mountain. It is veryprobable that we lhould 
have accounts of other fimilar eruptions, and other mountains formed on the lidos of 
Etna, had the ancients ftudied and recorded the conflagrations dfthat mountain, in the 
manner the moderns have begun to obferve and deferibe them. 

Whatever may be the matters which caufe and continue. volcanos, it is only neceflary 
that they fhould exift and take fire in a place that has noncommunication with the central 
-volcano, to produce partial eruptions and mountains, which may very naturally be fup- 
pofed to happen. 

After having flept at San Niccolo dell Arena the night preceding the 5th of Septem- 
ber, I fet out early the next morning, taking my way by the Rocks of the Cyclops , cele- 
brated for the bafaltiform lavas of which they confift. In this part of my journey I con- 
tinually palled ever lavas, and through feveral villages built upon them. 

A fhort time before 1 reached the rocks I was in fearch of, a feene prefented iifelf, 
which, though foreign to my fubjeft, the fentiment of humanity and compaflion we feel 
■on witneflmg the misfortunes of our fellow-creatures will not permit me to pafs in 
filence. * • 

Mount Etna has at all times been very deficient in fprings j but when I, was there the 
fcarcity of water was extreme, not a drop of rain having fallen for nine months $ and 
the rain-water which the peafants of thefe places had collected in ciftems being ex- 
haufted, they were obliged to go in fearch of it to thofe parts of the mountain where a 
fcanty fpring might flill be found. Though in my journey up Etna I had fufficient reafou 
to notice this fcarcity of water, by being made to pay for it much dearer than for wine 
at Catania, I was much more convinced of it when, oh my way, I faw a number of 
women apd girls carrying barrels as beafts of burden, to fill with water at a fpring on 
one fide of th.e road. But the feene which made the greateft impreflion on me, I met 
-with on my return, in the vicinity of Jaci j where I faw more than ohe hundred poor 
mountaineers of both fexes, who had come thither to quench their thtrft at a ftream of 
water which ififued from the midft of the lava. It ftrongly excited my pity to fee thefe 
wretched peafants, all bare-footed, expofed to a burning fun, for the heat was then 
very great in thofe low parts of the mountain ; and labouring and fweadng under the 
load of large earthern veflels, which they had brought on thdrfhotA&fi&and heads, a 
diftance of more than ten miles, to carry*home water. When they canfe within fight 
of the fpring, they exerted all the ftrength they retained, haftened their weary fieps, 
and, when they reached it, began to drink with extreme, eagernefe, without for a long 
time taking away their lips. How much was my commiferation increafed, when they 
informed me they were obliged to perform this laborious journey every day, that is, to 

1 o employ 
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If we take fmall pieces of lava, detached from the rocks to which the zeolites adhere, 
leave them for fome time in the fire, and obfervejthem after they have cooled, the fol- 
lowing are the refuhs: . 

The zeolites, though the lava, their matrix* ‘-has not undergone, a complete fufipn, 
are vitrified, and have flowed over the furface of the lava, forming a leaf o£|Pafa ; 
but the greater part become globules, which,- from their lucid milky whitenefs, refera- 
ble pearls. When examined with the lens, thefe globules are found, to be full of cracks., . 
probably caufed by tHe fudden removal of the lavas from the furnace into the cold air. 
This glafs is femi-tranfparent and hard. If we breijc the pieces of, lava expofed to the 
fire and examine the fractures, we fhall find that oi^y a femi-vitrificarion has taken place 
it) the zeolites they contain. Some of thefe zcolitic lavas are of a homogeneous fubftance, 
but others include fmall fhoerls. The magnet attrafts the powder of them, and fo^ie 
have polarity, attracting one end of the magnetic needle, and repelling the other. 

„ I have but a few obfervations more to make, relative to Etna. Count Borch, not 
perfectly fatisfied with the received divifion of the mountain into three regions, the 
loWer, the middle, and the higher, has added a fourth, which he calls the region of 
fnow^ and each of the four regions he again fubdivides into feveral dill rifts. 1 fhall 
not difpute with him thefe minute diflinftions, which, whether they tend more to clear- 
ness or confufion may be difficult to determine. I Jhall only make fome brief re- 
marks on his diflrift of fcoria;, in the fecond region, W which he fays: “ The diflrift 
of fcoria: contains a furface of two miles entirely covered with pumices, afhes, and 
fcoriEe.’* 

Without noticing the fcoria; and afhes, I know not what he underflood by pumices. 
The truth is, that Etna affords none, as Dolomieu, who fo minutely examined the 
mountain, has exprefsly afferted $ and, as I took nearly the* fame road with Borch, I 
rauft have met them had they been fo plentiful as he deferibes. The Chevalier 
Qioeni, likewife, m his account of the produfts of the eruption of 17 87, deferibing one 
which, in its configuration relembles the porous pumices of Lipari, remarks that this is 
the firft time that Etna has ejefted fuch a kind of ftonc *. 

Jir my journey to Etna, and on my return, at the fame time that I examined volcanic 
objefts I did not negleft to obferve whether the two more elevated rcgionsxaf the cnoun- 
tain were inhabited by animals. A little beyond Monte Roffo, I bought five partridges 
(Tetrao rufus Lin.) of a fportfman, who had fliot them at the upper extremity of the 
middle region. Thefe I had roafled at San Niccolo dell’ Arena, and they furnifhed me 
with two good meals. In eroding the fame region I met with feveral birds of the tit- 
moufe fpecies ( Parus major ; Paras car ulcus Lin.), a kite (jFalco milvus ), three jays 
( [Corvus glandularius ), two thrufhes ( [Tardus vi/civorus ) ; and feveral ravens and crows 
(Corvus corax.; Corvus corone) : half way up the higher region I faw no other animals, 
except fome lion-ants ( Myrmdeon formicarum Linn. J which made their pit falls in the 
duft of the lavas. There were feveral of them in a dufly corner of the Grotta delle 
Capre.. As they live by enfnaring other fmall animals, and efpecially ants in the flip- 

* Borch is not the only perfon who lias fallen into this error. Sir William Hamilton, when he viGted 
Etna, found there no pumices ; but He was told by the Canon Recupero of Catania that the mountain pro- 
duced them : the Canon, however, it is well known, was unacquainted with the firft principles of lithology. 
Baron Riedefcl,who, in this part of fcience, was perhaps not fuptrior to the Canon, fays that pun. ice is among 
the numberof ftoncs ejefted by Etna ; and joins with it the fand-ftone ; a produftion which, according to thofe 
bell acquainted with the mineralogy of volcanos, is as much a ftranger to Etna as the pumice. One of thefe 
wjiters may, probably, have induced M. Sage to a (Tort that ,r Etna throws out a great quantity of pu- 
mices.” ■'’This grofs error was probably occafioned by the refcmblance which to perfons little acquainted 
with fuch fubftances, fcoria: and cellular lavas appear to have to pumices. 
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peffjpife they form ; it may be neceflary to obferve, that thefe are not winring there, 
though I did not fee them. . 

Thr city of Cataniir, ^rtin^ny.«ay,th^%, amply afforded me the means of amufe- 
rtl gy and inftruftteri^'The tile .one belonging to the Prince di Bifcari, 

ami 1 fee other- tb me B'enpdiCtine Fathers,' fieficfes the various objects they contain reia. 
five to the arts'and antiquities^ are alfo furnifhed Vith a colleCtipriflbf natural produc- 
tlptlfs,’ an‘d Will be found, to correfpond to the great expe&atiojjs that may- have. been 
formed of them from thd advantageous defcriptions of Riedefel, Brydone,-and Burch. 
That of the Pripce : is diftinguilhetf by fome rare fpecimens which might adorn the rich, 
eft and molt extenfive collections. But in that city a. third mufcum, hitherto little 
known, becaufe’it isneyc, is beginning to flourifli. It may be faid it is yet in its infancy ; • 
'but the infant may' Become a giant. The pofleflor and founder of it is the Chevalier 
Cfioeni. His firft intention was to collect the moft curious ami inte.-efting productions 
6f the Sicilian fea; and he has fucceeded admirably. We here find dry preparations 
of the fillies moft remarkable for their form or the rarity of their lpecies. . Among the 
numerous families of zoophyta, the alcyonia, the antipathes, the cellulariae, the cfcharae, 
the pennatulae, the fertularite, the milleporae, and the ifides (coral), are not wanting ;but 
the madreporac and the gorgdnae are the moft confpicuous for their beauty and rarity. It 
is equally well furnifhed with fifteimens of the principal cruflaceous animals of that fea, 
but the numerous and chofen rolleCtion of thofe of the teftaceous kind is the' principal 
ornament of the mufeum. With refpeCt to thefe, we find a practice adopted we meet 
with in no other cabinet. As there are fome extremely minute fhells, in lize not exceed- 
ing a grain of fand, which it is impoflible to view diltinCtly with the naked eye, they are 
as it were loft in the greater part of other mufeums ; but here they are placed, me. 
.‘thodically diftributed, at the bottom of fmall tubes, at the other end of which is a lens; 
by the aid of which the eye is enabled to difeover the beauty of the colours, the pecu- 
Jiarity of the pwohltioris, the infinite variety of the forms, the windings of the apertures, 
the cavities, prominences, points, threads, &c. In fine, thefe points of organized 
.matter, by this means, equally with the larger cruflaceous animals, afford pleafure 
to the eyes of the curious, and ufeful inftructioii to the learned, for characterizing 
the fpScies.'^ 

The Chevalier Gioeni, in confequence of his refearches relative to thefe aquatic ani- 
mal*, has diftinguifhed himfelf by the difeovery of a new genus of muhivalve conchylia, 
ivhich he has already made known ; but he will do himfelf much more honour by the 
publication of a work on the fubjcct on which he is now employed. 

He has not confined Himfelf, to marine productions, but lias extended his diligence 
to !-. rreflrial ; and the neighbouring volcano has added to his collection. We here 
find fpecimens of all thcEtnean products ; and amid the multitude of various lavas he 
has collected, he has difeovered a new fpecies, which he has denominated fibrous. The 
method he has adopted of placing the diiferent lavas with the ftones and primitive rocks, 
from which they derive their origin, is highly inftruCtive. 

Equally conducive to the advancement of knowledge is the numerous feries of tefla- 
ceous foflils, which he has collected with great labour to the north-eafi: of Etna, in % 
fituation more than three hundred poles above the level of the fea. Thefe extremely 
refemble the 'natural which are now found in the neighbouring waters. But as the time 
When the fea reached to that height is certainly anterior to the annals of hiftory, of what, 
great antiquity mult the volcano be which exifted before that epocha ! 

The productions of this part of Sicily are accompanied with thole of the reft of thb 
iiland. We find a noble collection of marbles and jafpers, with various minerals, and 
cryftallized lulphurs. 
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Though this Mufeum defcrvcs great commendation for the multiplicity and choice of 
the obje&s collected within a few years, it perhaps?deferves ftill greater praife for the 
accurate and judicious manner in which every part, of itiffyftemattfed ; a regulation ex- 
tremely nt'celfary in every collection, and which Jt is to be wifiied might be introduced 
into the two other muleums before mentioned. - * 

• I have been fomAvhat more diffufe in my deferipfiort of this collection, bccaufe it me- 
rited to be known to^preigners who, fliould they'chance to.vifit Catania, may by its 
means procure information of various productions of Sicily and the neighbouring fea, 
which they might elfewhere feek in vain. 

The Chevalier Gioeni is profeffor of natural hiftory in the univerfity of his country, 
f which can likev. iff* boall of other men of genius, principally in polite literature. The 
natural fciences. Jpecially ihofe which have relation to the foffil kingdom, are not the 
molt cultivated ; lefs I believe from indifpofition towards them, than from want of en- 
couragement. It is not the fame with refpeCt to the other two kingdoms. While I 
was at Catania, 1 had the honour to receive vifits from feveral perfons of learning j and 
I found that mere than one of them had read with advantage the works of Bonnet, 
Buffon, and Duhauicl. Among them may be diflinguifhed the Abbate Don Francefco 
Ferrara, who afforded me the opportunity of examining the materials of the Torre del 
Filofofo. The tafte for thefe extenfive branches of natttfd hiffory muff become greater, 
and fpread more extenfively, from the laudable exat^lefet by Signior Ferrara, who 
has lately publilhed in Sicily, The Contemplation of Nature of the philofopher of Geneva 
(Bonnet) : to which he has added, befides my notes and thofe of others, a great number 
of his ow n, replete with learning and good l'enfe, which mult render fuch a work ftill 
more valuable. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 

THE LIPARI IS LANDS. 

\ 

INTRODUCTION. 

The volcanization of thcfe [[lands known to the ancient s> and Jiudtcd by fever a l of the mo- 
derns. — A wide field for obfervation , ncverthelefs , left for others . — Felicuda , and Alicuda , 

/wfl of thefe tjlands^firjl examined by the author . 

♦THE Lipari iflands are fituated in the Mediterranean, between Sicily and Italy, and 
are called the Eolian ifles, from JEolus their reputed king, but more generally the 
Lipari iflands, from the name of the principal and largefl. Though they were anciently 
known to be volcanic, and therefore were called vulcapian, it is only in modern times 
that their volcanization has been confidercd as an interelting object of the relearches ol 
the philofopher, who labours to promote the knowledge of nature. M. de Luc, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, and the Commendator Dolomieu, in this refpect, particularly deferve 
notice. A 

The former of thefe naturalilts, in the year 1757, vifited Volcano, one of thefe iflands 
and made a number of obfervations j efpecially with refpeft to the principal cireuin- 
ftances relative tp its extenfive crater. 

The fame ifland, as well as that of Stromboli, exercifed the curiofity of Sir William 
Hamilton ; though he only faw it at a diftance, as he was returning from Meflina to 
Naples, in the year 1768. The accounts of thefe two writers will be related and exa- 
mined in their j^efpeftive places. 

But much more complete and interefting, relative to volcanic enquiries, is the infor- 
mation we received from the Commendator Dolomieu, in his work entitled “ A Voyage 
to the Lipari Iflands V* The field, however, in which he laboured is fo extenfive and 
productive, that there is (till room for new and abundant harvelts. Thefe iflands are 
ten in YiuniU#, and he remained there only eight days, circumltances perhaps not per- 
mitting him a longer ftay. Some of them, it is true, are very fmall ; yet others would 
require many weeks to examine them minutely. Among the latter is the ifland of Li- 
pari, which is nineteen and a half* Italian miles in circuit. 

Thefe confiderations, therefore, far from caufing me to abandon my defign of vifit- 
ing and examining thefe countries, rather increafed my defire to carry my plan into exe- 
cution ; and the work of M. Dolomieu itfelf gave the lafl impulfe to my determination. 
With a candour worthy of himfclf, he thus concludes his obfervations : “ In the descrip- 
tion I have given of the Eolian ifles, I do not pretend that I have been able to point out 
every thing interefting which they contain, or entirely cxhaulted the fubjeft ; I rather 
hope that I (hall excite other travellers, who have more time at their difpoial, to examine 
them with attention ; in which cafe, I can aifurc them, they will be rewarded with a 
much more abundant harveft than that I have reaped. M 

% I conclude with adding that two of thefe iflands, Felicuda and Alicuda, were not 
vifited by this naturalift ; and it was no fmall gratification tcf mc to recollect that I uas 
the firft wlm had examined them. Wherever I have been preceded by M. Dolomieu, 
I lhali not fail to notice it to the reader ; and, while I relate my own obfervations, ihaU 
be careful to do juftice to his difeoveries. 


* Vinggio allu Ifole di Lipari. 
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CHAP. X. ~ STROMBOLI. 

The fires of this volcano vifble by night at the dijlance of a hundred miles.'— Their apparent 
intermfffions.-~~IntermiJJioiis in the fmoke fecn by diiy . — Shoals of dolphins met with near 
this 4/land. — AppMknccs obferved in the fmoke of the volcano , when feen at a fmall dif 
tarice . — Explofons of the volcano. — The alterations in the volcano fymptoms of the changes 
of the atmofphcre , according to the opinion of the people of Stromboli . — Signs of good and 
bad weather deduced from bhefe alterations . — Obfcrvatiun r on thefe prognojlics , made by 
the author during a flay of five -and thirty days. — Phenomena of the volcano obferved at 
the diftance of two miles from the crater. — Quality of the afhes cjeCled at that time . — Qua* 
lity and origin of the fund which occupies a con adorable part of the if and. — Internal cen* 
fruClurc of the if and. — Conjectures that the crater of this volcano was anciently at the 
fummit of Stromboli . — The ijland formed of a ftnglc , but bifurcated mountain . — -Incontro- 
vertible tcfimonics that for more than a century the crater of this volcano has becnftuated 
towards the middle of the mountain. — Error of Sir William Hamilton in placing this cra- 
ter at the fummit. — The opinion , generally admitted , of the inter mtflfions of the conflagra- 
tion of Stromboli, probably not well founded. — The crdjttions at that time much weaker 
than they frequently are. — The decli city of the mountain to the wcjl ihc only place where 
the ejected matter f tills into the fea . — Alfurd rea/bn affigned by the inhabitants of the 
Eolian ifeswhy that part of the fea into which the ejefted matter falls is never filed with 
volcanic Jid fauces. — Explanation of ihc a other. Dcjcription of the road up the mountain 

towards the crater. — Height of Stromboli. — Hot acid fulphur eons fumes near the fummit , 
which have an internal communication with the volcano. — Remains of an ancient crater 
at the fummit of Stromboli. — Appearance of the ejections fecn from above. — Their perpen- 
dicular height . — Conclufivc proofs that the volcano of Stromboli is not intermittent , as fame 
travellers have a flirted.— The cavity of the crater of this volcano probably not very deep. — 
Streams of fmoke which iffue from three fevcral parts of the volcano. — The author fuccccds 
in an attempt to approach nearer to the crater. — Phenomena which he obferved in confe - 
qacncc of this nearer approach. — Form and fruit urc of the crater . — Liquid lava within 
it. — Qualities of that lava. — The eruptions of Stromboli little , or not at all, intermittent . 
— ObJ'crvations made by night within the crater itfelf. — An unexpected and terrible phe- 
nomenon. — Its explanation . 

THE ifland of Stromboli is diftant from Sicily fifty mi'ics, and is the firft of the Eolian 
ifles to the north-eaft. It was called irpoyii by the ancient Greeks, from its round 
figure, and was celebrated for its extraordinary volcano. Etna, Vefuvius, Hecla, and 
other burning mountains, rage at intervals, and vomit forth torrents of fire, but after- 
wards relapfe into a total inaction which continues feveral years, and fometimes whole 
centuries ; but the eruptions of Stroriiboli are continual, though not fo continual but 
that, according to the accounts of all the modern travellers, they have fometimes fhort 
periodical intermiflions. 

I failed from Naples for Sicily on the 24th of Auguft 1^88 ; and the next night, 
having proceeded to a considerable diftance beyond the ftraits of Capri, I began to dif- 
cover the fires of Stromboli, though at the diftance of at lead a hundred miles. I ob- 
ferved a fudden blaze, which feebly ftruck my eyes, and after two or three feconds 
difappeared. After ten or twelve minutes the flame again became vifible, and again dis- 
appeared. I obferved this phenomenon for feveral hours, and it only diftered in its 
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longer or Ihorter duration, and the intervals between its appearances. The mariners 
with whom I failed teftified confiderable joy at the fight of this fire, as they affured me 
that, were it not for the light it afforded in dark and ftormy nights, they fhould fre- 
quently be in danger of being ihipwrecked at fea, or running on ihorc on the neigh- 
bouring coaft of Calabria. 

When they arrived, and we’had approached much nearer the volcanic ifland, the light 
of the fun prevented the flame from facing vifible; but a fmoke appeyed, which hadnearly 
the fame alternations with the fire before obferved. As I was tow, however, on my 
way to Medina, with intention to afeend and examine Mount Etna, I foon loft fight of 
the volcano, which I propofed afterwards to vifit, on my return from Sicily, when I 
fhould take up my refidencc for a fliort time in Lipari. 

This defign I carried into execution on the ift of October, taking the advantage of a 
felucca which was returning to Stromboli. We failed early in the morning, a ftrong 
fouth-weft wind blowing, and fome. clouds floating in the atmofphere which appeared 
to threaten a tempeft. The fea was rough ; but the wind being in our favour, the 
mafter of the felucca, who was at the fame time our fnlot, encouraged us againft the 
fear of any accident, only telling us, in a jocular manner, that we JhoulJ have a little 
dancing. All the fails were fet, and we flew rather than failed over the furface of the 
fea. Though the wind continually increafed, and the fea ran higher, fo that we were 
fometimes hanging on the pinnacle of a wave, and again plunged to the bottom of a 
yawning gulf, we had nothing to fear, as the gale was exadily in our ftern ; and in lefs 
than three hours we arrived at Stromboli, which is thirty Italian miles from Lipari, and 
anchored on the north-caft fide of the illand, where the body of the mountain breaking 
the force of the wind rendered the fea fomewhat more calm.* 

During a great part of this voyage we were accompanied by a number of filh, which 
appeared to attend us as an efcort. Theic were dolphins, which furrounded the fliip, 
playing their gambols, and fpringing fometimes from the ftern to the prow, and back 
again ; then fuddcnly plunging under the waves, and as fuddcnly re-appearing, holding 
up their fnouts, and throwing up the water to the height of fcveral feet from the fpiraclcs 
which they have in the head. On this occafion I ‘obferved what I had never noticed 
before in any of the finalter filh of the cetaceous kind in other fcas, I mean the incredible 
fvviftnefs with which they fwim and turn in the water. They would frequently dart 
from the ftern to the 11 em of the fliip, and, though they lud to encounter the refiftance 
of the Egitated waves, fly with the rapidity of an arrow. 

But I return to obfervations of another kind, and fuch as are relative to the principal 
object of this work. • * # 

As we advanced towards Stromboli, which was continually before me, I obferved that 
its fumniit was covered with a very thick fmoke, which extended to the brow of the 
mountain. I landed at nine in the morning, and eager to gain information relative to 
the volcano, without delay began to afeend the mountain, till I arrived at the extreme 
edge of the fmoke, which I wilhed to examine with attention. This fmoke, to all ap- 
pearance, perfectly refembled the clouds. In the lower part it was black and dark, and 
white and Aiming in the upper ; from the former being penetrated with but little of the 
folar light, and the latter with a greater quantity. It was fo thick that the fun could 
not be feen through it. The upper part of it feparated into*a number of glooes, and 
various irregular and unufual forms, which, according to the motion of the air, afeended, 
defeended, or took a circular courfe, becoming whiter and more irradiated by the fun 
the higher they arofe; all which appearances are obfervable in the clouds, especially in 
the time of fuinmer. This fmoke, when it had reached a great height, became fo thin 
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as to be no longer difcernible by the eye. The fulphureous acid it contained was ex- 
. treihely manifelt*,and fo inconvenient to refpiration, that I was obliged to return to the 
plain, not being able at that time to attempt a nearer approach to the volcano, from 
which dull and hollow explofions were almoft continually heard. 

• The remainder of the day I employed in interrogating the people of the ifland relative 
to their volcano, it appearing to me that no perfons could give me more information 
'titan tbofe who continually had the mountain before their eyes. - The following were 
tiie accounts I received from them. When the north or north-weft winds blow, the 
"fmoke is little in quantity and white, and the explofions of the volcano very moderate; 
whereas the latter are louder and more frequent, and the former much more extenfive 
and black, or at lead dark, when the fouth-weft, fouth-eaft, or fouth winds prevail ; and 
fhould any one of thefe three winds blow with violence, the fmoke will fometimes fpread 
itfelf over the whole ifland, and darken it like heavy clouds in rainy weather. Should 
this cloud of fmoke thus extend itfelf when the vines of Strombcli arc in leaf, if it re- 
mains only a few hours, it will not injure them : but flioukl it continue a whole day, or 
longer, the grapes will not ripen, or at lead the vintage will be lefs productive. The 
fmoke condantly has the odour of burning fulphur, and confequently is very difagree- 
able and noxious. 

This thick and copious fmoke, which is commonly accompanied with more violent 
and frequent eruptions, not only is emitted while the fouth, fouth-ead, and fouth-weft 
winds blow, but precedes thefe winds feveral days. The people of the country are 
therefore enabled to foretel the winds which will be propitious or adverfe to mariners. 
They told me that not unfrequently veflels which had anchored at Stromboli during 
the winter, and propofed to fail becaufe the fea appeared calm and the weather favour^ 
able, had been induced to remain longer by the obfervance of thefe prognodics, which 
they had not found deceitful. The knowledge of thefe indications is nor, however, the 
fruit of the modern obfervations of thele iflanders : it is extremely ancient *, and* has 
been tranl'mitted from the mod remote ages to the prefent, from generation to genera- 
tion, and will probably be delivered down in like manner to the latod poderity. iEolus, 
who is faid to have reigned in thefe iflands, is dyled in fable the King of the Winds, 
probably, as fome writers have conjectured, becaufe, from the changes* in the finoke 
and eruptions of the volcano, he was able to predict what winds would blow 

I fhall here (if I may be allowed a fhort digreflion not unfuitable to my fubjeCt) relate 
the obfervations which 1 made relative to the connection between the phenomena of the 
atmofphere and thole of the volcano, during the five-and-thirty days which 1 remained 
in the Eoliun ifles ; the fmoke of Stromboli by day, t and th'e flames by night, being 
clearly vifiblc in thole iflands and the adjacent fea. 

Twice within that time, on the 1 3th of September and the ift of October, the Libec- 
cio, or fouth-weft wind, blew ftrong. The nrft time no feniiblc change was obfervable 
in the volcano of Stromboli, though, according to the affertion of the people of the 
ifland, the fmoke fhould have collected thicker round the mountain, and the explofions 
have become louder. The fecond time, the appearances approached nearer to thofc 
.they deferibe. 

The Scilocco , or fouth-ead wind, blew three times ; on the 21ft and 26th of Septem- 
ber, and the 7th of October. This wind, if we believe the mariners of Stromboli, has 
a fimilar effeCt on their volcano with the fouth-weft ; and in faCt, on two of the above- 

* Thofe wlio wifli to know the predictions of the ancients, relative to the changes in the air and the fea, 
•deduced from the fmoke and fircsof Stromboli, may confulc the Sicilia Antiyua of Philip Cluverius. 
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mentioned days, while this wind blew, the, eruptions were ftronger, and the cloud of 
fmoke more extenfive ; but ihe third time thefe effetts were not obferv^ble. - ' 

On the’ contrary, the north wind, which blew on the 1 xth and i2jh of O&ober.'and 
which, according to thefe ^(landers* leaves the volcano at reft, was preceded and accom- 
panied by explofions which were heard in the other iflands, and by a large cloud of 
fmoke which covered the half of Sfromboli, and rofe with a white edge, like that we 
fometimes obferve in tempeftuous clouds. * * ' - * 

I muft add, that fometimes, though not a breath of wind hlew, the eruptions tyerg 
very copious, and the fmoke was extremely thick. 

Thefe obfervations render me not much inclined to Ycceive implicitly all that the , 
people of Stroinboli fo politively affert relative to thty volcano j and the lefs, fince the 
mariners of the other Eolian ifles are of a different opinion. When 1 was at Felicuda, 
where the eruptions of Stromboli may be very clearly feen by night, thofe. eruptions 
were very ftrong, and almoft continual, and every one was followed by an explofton, 
which might be very diftinftly heard SI that ifland. • I turned to one of the mariners 
of Felicuda, who ftood near me, and afked him what he thought of the prognoftics of 
that volcano, tie returned me the following brief lententious anfwer : Stromboli non fa 
marinaro. Stromboli will not make a feaman. To determine, however, with certainty, 
whether there are any direft and immediate relations between the changes of the at- 
mofphere and thofe of Stromboli, and what thofe relations are, would require a feries 
of obfervations for feveral years, made on the fpot by fome intelligent and unprejudiced 
naturalift, and thefe we certainly have not. 

I (hall now proceed to relate what I obferved relative to the volcano on the night of 
the 1 ft of Ottober. My refidence was in a cottage on the north fide of the ifland, about 
half a mile from the fea, and two miles from the volcano ; but fo fituated that the cloud 
of fmoke round the mountain fcarcely permitted me to fee the top of the fiery ejections. 
I employed more hours of the night in making my obfervations, than I permitted my- 
felf for repofe ; and the following is a brief fummary of the principal appearances I 
noticed. 

The fouth-eaft wind blew ftrong. The Iky, which was clear, the moon not fliining, 
exhibited the appearance of a beautiful aurora borealis over that part of the mountain 
where the volcano is fituated, and which from time to time became more red and bril- 
liant, when the ignited ftones were thrown to a greater height from the top of the moun- 
tain. The fiery (howers were then more copious, and the explofions which followed 
them louder, the ftrongeft resembling thofe of a large mine which does not fucceed 
properly, from fome cleft or vent. Every explofion, however, flightly (hook the houfe 
in which 1 was, and the degree of the (hock was proportionate to the loudnefs of the 
found. I do not believe .that thefe fhocks were of the nature of the earthquake ; they 
were certainly to be aferibed to the fudden attion of the fiery eje&ions on the air, which 
ftruck the fmall houfe in which 1 was, in the fame manner as the difeharge of a cannon 
will (hake the windows of the neighbouring houfes, and fometimes the houfes them, 
felves. A proof of this is, that the fiery (howers always were feen a few feconds before, 
the (hock was felt ; whereas the houfe was fo near the volcano, that had it been a real 
earthquake, no interval of time would have been perceptible. 

Before the morning rofe the fiery light over the volcano increafed fo much, at three 
different times, that it illuminated the whole ifland, and a part of the fea. This light 
was each time but of (hort duration, and the (howers of ignited ftones were, while it 
laded, more copious than before. 
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On the morning of the fecond of the fame month the fouth-eaft w : nd blew ftronger 
than ever, aftd the fea was greatly agitated. The fmoke of Stromboli formed a kind of 
cap round the top qf the mountain, which defcended much lower than on the preceding 
day. The phenomena were the fame ;* but the con^ullions of the volcano were more 
violent. The explofions were very frequent, but always with a hollow fount. ; and the 
ejected alhes reached the fcattercd dwellings of the ‘people of the ifland. In the morn- 
ing the 1 ® ground appeared very plentifully fprinkled with thefe**>(hes, as they are called 
by the natives ; but on examination I found that they were nor proi'-Hy alhes, but very 
finely triturated fcoriae, confiding of very fmall grair% of no determined form, dry, and 
, rough to the touch, and' which crumble into powder under tne finger. They are not 
very far from a vitreous nature, in colour between » prev and a red, femi-tranfparent, 
and fo light, that feme will float on tne water, ’l nei .cvif proceeds from the gre " 
quantity of vehicles or pores which the - ' contain, and which caufes them, when viewed 
with the lens, to bear fome refemblancc to the Tea production of unknown origin called 
favago (favaggine ). * 

The inlanders affured me that thr f e eruptions were very inconfiderable, compared with 
others which had formerly taken place, during which the alhes had, in a few hours, 
formed a covering over the ground and the houfes of feveral inches thick ; and the 
{tones thrown out were fcattered over the whole ifland, to the great damage of the vine- 
yards and woods which were near the volcano, to which the flames communicated *.• 

As the day advanced, the hope I had entertained that I Ihould be able immediately 
to vifit the volcanic fires of Stromboli greatly diminilhed ; lince I mull: have had to 
pafs a large traft of the mountain entirely covered wh’ fmoke, which had extended it- 
felf fo widely through the air, that it darkened the whole ifland. I deferred, therefore, 
my intended journey till the next day, Ihould that prove more favourable, and employed 
myfelf in examining the principal productions of the place. 

■Wherever I placed my foot I found the whole Ihore, to the eaft and north-eaft, com- 
pofed of a black volcanic fand. This fand is an aggregate of fragments of Ihoerls, as 
has been remarked by M. Dolotmeti; but \v .. jn we view it with the lens, we difeover, 
befiJes the IhoerL, which are entirely opake, -nd ar* 1 "‘traded by the magnet, a num- 
ber of .'mall tranfparert ,nd vitreous bodies, of a yellowilh green tinCture, and which 
are infenfiblt j the magnet. 1 was doubtful whether thefe were likewife fragments of 
Ihoerls, but of a different fpecies, or whether they were volcanic chryfolites j their ex- 
treme minutenefs not permitting me to afeertain their nature by any fadsfaCtory expe- 
riment. .. 

This fand extends into the ft? to the diftance of more than a mile from the Ihore ; 
as appeared from its adhering to the funken plummet, when it had been previoufly co- 
vered with tallow : probably it reaches to a ftill greater diftance. 

The fea eafily penetrates through this fand ; for if any part of the Ihore be dug into 
a little depth fea water is found, but rendered fomewhat more frefh by having left a part 
©f its fahs in the fand ; as happens to the fame water when it iflues, drop by drop, 
through a long tube filled with fand, through which it is filtred. The filherinen of 
Stromboli, when they are in want of frefh water, frequently dig wells on the fhore, and 
drink the water thefe afford. 

• Thefe Ihowers of fand and pulverized fcoriae feem to be infeparable from volcanic eruptions, and to be 
copious in proportion as the latter are violent. Of this we have an example in the eruption of Etna in 1 787, 
when the fand was carried as far as Malta. How great a fpace was covered by the fand cje£ted from Etna, 
in the eruption of 1669, has been already noticed. There is likewife no eruption of Vefuvius which is 
not accompanied by fimilar fhowers of fand and alhes. 

This 
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This fantl, as his been already laid, occupies that part of the Wand which fronts the 
eafl, and the north-eaft, extending on the*one fide to the fea, into which’it ftretches, and 
on the other to the fummit of the mountain. Jt owes its origin partly to the immediate 
ejections of it by the volcano, and partly to the pieces of fcoriaceous lava thrown out by 
the fame, which being, as has been faid, ertremely friable, and greatly abounding in 
(ho~rls, eafily decompofe and become pulverized in this fancy matter. In fa£t /nothing 
is more dual th n to find in it fragments of this fcoriaceous lava, of various fizes. This 
fand is f and p..ncipal-y near the volcano, where both it and the fcoriaceous lavas from 
which it is forr -d !?'• in the greateft quantities ; but as, from its finenefs, it is eafily 
moveabie, it is carriet h, ''’d tc the values and lower grounds quite to the lea. 

This, however, is < the tw. A upper coati"? of thofe part; of Stromboli which it 

covers, as under it lies the firm texture cr the 1.1 and ; I mean the io!id ’avas, which are 
vlfible on fdveral fteep defeents, that hr 'e i»een ftripp^d of the land eiihe' - by the a&ion 
of the rain-water, or that of the winds,. 

On the fame day I made the circuit of a great part of tue bafe of the Wand, which is 
about nine miles in circumference, and found the fame fohd conftru&ure ; a fmall traffc 
of tufa on the north fide excepted, which defeends to the fea. 

In this excurfion I carefully examined the courfe and direction of the lavas, and was 
convinced that they all had flowed from the fteepeft fummit of the mountain, under dif* 
ferent angles of inclination, pafiing one over another, and thus forming a fucceilion of 
crufts or llrata. like, in fome meafure, the coatings of which an onion confifts. In fe- 
veral places where the lava has entered the fea, thefe crufts may be feen lying one over 
the other, fome of them broken or feparated by the ftiock of the waves. 

Thefe fatts ftrongly induced me to lufpect that the crater of Stromboli had anciently 
been fituated on the fuir. .t oi 1! _» mo,.ntaic and that the lavas which had principally 
contributed to the production of the ifland had flowed from that crater. 

On the fides of Etna and Vcfuvius mountains of an inferior order anl'e, which like* 
wife owe their origin to fire : Stror-* ali, on tne cqn f rary, is entirely a Angle mountain, 
except that its top is divided into two fumtmts. Hence it appears that there have bee” 
none *of thofe eruptions in its , .des, which generate lefler mai ntains or hills, of 1 conical 
form. 

But this crater, which I conje&ure, and ihall hereafter prove a&uaMy to .have exifted, 
has long fince given place to that which at prefent burns.. Among the various enqui- 
ries which I made of the inhabitans of Stromboli, I interrogated them with refpett to 
the precife fituation in former*times, as far as they had heard or could remember, of 
that burning gulf which throws out fire and red-hot ftones ; and they all agreed in af- 
furing me that they had never known it in any other place but that in which it now is, 
that is to fay, about half way up the mountain. 

I lodged with a prieft who was now approaching the decline of life, who not only 
confirmed this account, but adduced the authorny of his father, who had died at the age 
of eighty, and who had told him that he had heard, from perfons older than himfelf, 
that m their time the fituation of the burning furnace was the fame as at prefent. 

About a mile from the mouth of the volcano lives a peafant, who from his cottage can dif. 
tin&ly fee every burning eruption ; and though he frequently feels no little alarm, when 
the fragments of lava are thrown quite to his doors, and the fire reaches his little vineyard, 
yet, from long habit, and love for the place of his birth, he (till continues to refide there. 
When I afked this man what was the fituation of the burning cavern in former times, 
he returned me the fame unfwer I had received before ; alleging, in confirmation of its 
truth, the tellimony of his anceftors who had refided on the fame fpot. And as to the 
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-fliowers of eje&ed matter, all of whom I enquired unanimouflv affured me that they had 
always feen them fuch as they at prefent appear, except that they might be fometimes 
ftronger and fometimes weaker. 

All thefe tefti monies appear fufficiently to prove that the volcano of Stromboli has 
burned for more than a century where it now burns, without any fenfible change hav- 
ing taken place in its fituation. , 

I fhall here make a few remarks on the account which Sir William Hamilton has given 
us of Stromboli, agreeable to my promife in the introduction to this volume. 

He tells us, that on his return from Medina to Naples he met with a calm while among 
' the Lipari iflands, which laded three days. “ Hence,*’ fays, he “ I had an opportu- 
nity clearly to ascertain that all thefe iflands have been formed by eruptions. ' That 
which is called Volcano, is m the fame date in which Solfatara now is. Stromboli is a 
volcano which has preserved its vigour entire, and tonfequently a form more pyramidal 
than the reft of the iflands. We Frequently faw burning (tones thrown from its crater, 
and lava ilfuing from th' (ides of the mountain, flow down into the fea.” 

This deferiptjon is accompanied by a plate, which is the thirty-feventh plate of the 
Campi Phlegraei, and reprefents the mountains of Stromboli. In it the crater is repre- 
sented a at the fummit, throwing out flames and ignited (tones ; and on the fides are feen 
dreams of liquid lava defeending into the fea. That the obfervations of this refpe&able 
naturalift on volcanos merit the moft attentive confideration, the work I have cited fur- 
nifties numerous and inconteftable proofs : that impartiality, however, which ought to 
be infeparable from philofophy, compels me to declare that what he has faid of this 
mountain is not exactly confonant to fatt. From the time of his obfervations to that of 
mine, only twenty years have elapfed. If, therefore, the crater of Stromboli had then 
been at the fummit of the mountain, and had it thrown out thence its (howers of fiery 
matter, the inhabitants of the ifland would furcly have remembered the fad when I was 
there l but when I told them that, twenty years before, the burning gulph of their moun- 
tain was not fituated half way up its fide, but at the top, they all pofitively afierted that 
this mult be a miftake. 

The fame they affirmed of the aflertion that lava had ifliied from the fides ’ of the 
mountain, and flowed down into the fea ; when, to hear their anfwer, l told them that 
this had been obferved at the fame time. Indeed, it feems very extraordinary that I 
ihould never have met with any traces of thefe currents of lava, though I fo carefully 
examined the ifland. 

I am of opinion that Sir William fell into thefe errors from not having landed at 
Stromboli, but only viewed it at fea at a diftance, where he might eafily be deceived by 
fome illufion of fight. In faft, had he landed, it is not to be doubted but he would 
have mentioned it.- That he made his obfervations at fome diftance from the ifland is 
fufficiently indicated by thefe words : “ Stromboli is a volcano which has preferved a 
form more pyramidal than the reft of the iflands.” When Stromboli is feen at a dif- 
tance it certainly appears of this pyramidal, or more properly conical form, much more 
than when feen near ; for then it appears bifurcated, nearly fimilar to Monte RoiTo, on 
one of the fides of Mount Etna. 

The diftance has likewife rendered him inaccurate relative to the ifland of Volcano. 
Had he landed there and examined the place, he would not have compared it to Solfa- 
tara. We lhall fee in Chap. XIV. of this Work, the difference of the ftates of the two 
volcanos. 

The figure, more or lefs conical, of the Eolian ifles, as feen from the fea, while Sir 
William failed among them, the fmoke which he faw rife from fome, and the fiery erup- 
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tions of others, fuggefted to him, I imagine, the idea that «* they have all been formed 
by eruptions,” as he has not adduced a Angle local fad in fupport of that opinion. 

On the 2 d of O (Sober I made the obfervations I have already related, at the foot and 
the lower part of the fides of Strpmboli. The* following night the volcano exhibited 
phenomena fimilar to thofe of the preceding, and the next day (the 3d) proved favour- 
able to my wifhes to approach nearer to the burning crater. It now fmoked but little, 
and only a few explofions, and thofe fcarcely audible, were heard. The fky was free 
from clouds, and the fea calm. 

The crater tnay be approached by two feveral ways ; either by taking a boat, and ob- 
ferving it from the fca ; or by land, palling the top of the mountain, and proceeding as? 
near as poffible to the edges of the crater. I refolved to obferve it, firft from the water,, 
taking advantage of the calm which then prevailed, as I well knew how frequently that 
fea is violently agitated by tempeftuous winds. 

After having coafted the ifland the diftance of three miles and a half towards the 
north, I arrived oppofite the place where the fhowers,’ of ignited matter fall into the fea. 
The fide of the mountain is here a deep declivity, almoft perpendicular, about half a 
mile broad at the bottom, and a full mile long, terminating above in a point, and form- 
ing an ifofceles triangle, the bafe of which is waihed by the fea. The apex of the triangle 
is at the brink of the crater. Before I reached the fteep declivity, I obferved a.grcat 
cloud of dull extending along it, of which I could not aflign the origin ; but' on a nearer 
approach I difcovered the fecret. It was evidently produced by pieces of lava, of va- 
rious fizcs, which rolled down, and in their defeent raifed the line fand with which this 
declivity is covered. 

While I was intently obferving this objeft, the mountain fuddenly made an explolion. 
A quantity of pieces of lava, of a dark-red colour, enveloped in fmoke, were ejetted 
from the top of the precipice, and thrown high into the air. A part of them fell again 
upon the declivity, and rolled headlong down, the (mailer preceded by the greater, 
which after a few long bounds dalhed into the fea, and on entering the waves, gave that 
fharp hilling found which, in a lefler degree, is pro*duccd by a bar of red-hot iron which 
a fmith plunges in the water. The leffer fragments of lava followed, but from their 
lightnefs and the hindrance of the fand, rolled flowly down the declivity, which was 
then obfeured by a fmall cloud of dull and Itriking againft each other produced nearly 
the fame found as is occafioned by large hailllones falling on the roofs of houfes. In a 
few moments alter another explolion followed ; but this was a fmall one, without any 
lenfible noife, and the few pieces of lava that were thrown up rofe to but a fmall height, 
and fell back into the crater. Two minutes after a third eruption took place, with a 
much louder explofion than the firft, and a far more copious ejection of lava. The 
eruptions which I afterwards obferved, and which were innumerable in the fpace of three 
hours that I continued there, exhibited the fame appearances. 

. Thefe obfervations caufed me to doubt of the truth of an opinion to which I bad in- 
clined before my arrival in the illand. I mean the periodical intermiftions which tra- 
vellers aferibe to the eruptions of Stromboli, and which I fuppoled I had obferved in the 
night in my voyage from Naples to Sicily. When from the bottom of this precipice I 
had the volcano and its fiery hail before my eyes, I do not indeed mean to affirm that it 
continually raged and thundered equally ; but the intermiftions between its ejections 
were fo uiort that they rarely exceeded three minutes, though by the accounts of thefe 
travellers they are confiderably longer. Yet was I willing Hill to fufpend my judgment, 
until. 1 lhould fiave had a nearer, view of the crater on the mountain itfelf. 
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The following night I returned to the fame place, perfuaded that I fliould Tee new 
obje&s to excite my admiration ; and in faft, the fcene I beheld appeared to me as de- 
lightful and aftonifhing, as it was noble and majeftic. The volcano raged with more 
violent eruptions, and rapidly hurled td a great height thoufandsof red-hot (tones, form- 
ing diverging rays in the air. Thofe which fell upon the precipice, and rolled down it., 
produced a hail of dreaming fire, which illuminated and embellifhed the deep defeent, 
and diffufed itfelf around through a confiderable fpace. 

But, independent of thefe ignited (tones, I remarked a vivid light in the air, which 
hovered over the volcano, and w as not diminilhed when that was at red. It was not 
* .properly flame, but real light reverberated by the atmofpherc, impregnated by extra- 
neous particles, and efpecially by the attending fmoke. Befkles varying in its intenflty, 
it appeared conflantly in motion, afeended, defeended, dilated, and contra&ed, but con- 
stantly continued fixed to one place, that is, over the mouth of the volcano, and clearly 
(hewed that it was caufed by the conflagration within the crater. 

The detonations in the greater, eruptions refeinbled the difiant roar of thunder; in 
the more moderate the explofion of a mine ; and in the lead they were fcarcely audible. 
Every detonation was fo‘me fcconds later than the ejection. This likewife was obferv- 
•able by day. 

I remained that night two hours on the water at this place, and the eruptions were fo 
frequent, and with fuch (hort fntermiflions, that they might be faid to be continual. 

During‘both thefe vifits thick (howers of fand and fine fcoriee fell into the fea, and fal- 
ling on my hat, which was of oil-cloth, made a noile like a fmall hail. 

The five Tailors who had the care of the boat in which I was, and fome other natives 
of Stromboli who were with me, and whofe occupation frequentfy brought them to that 
part of the fea, told me that the volcano might now be confidered as very quiet ; alluring 
me that in its greater fits of fury red-hot (tones were frequently throwh to the diflance 
of a mile from, the fliore, and that confequently at fuch times it was impoflible to remain 
■with a boat fo mar the mountain as we then were. Their affertion appeared to me 
fufliciently proved by a coinparifon 'bf the fize of the fragments thrown out in the ex- 
plofions I now witnefied, with that of thofe which had been ejefted in feveral former 
eruptions. The firft (many < f which had been (lopped at the bottom of the precipice by 
other pieces of lava, and were fcoriacious lavas, approaching to a globofe form) were 
not more than three feet in diameter; but many of the fragments thrown out at other 
times, of firailar quality to them, and which lay in large heaps on the (hore, were (bme 
four fome five feet in diameter, and others even (till larger. 

Travellers have generally afferted that the volcano of Stromboli has for a long time 
difeharged its fury into the fea, without caufing cither alarm or injury to the inhabitants 
of the ifland. The eruptions, however, fall equally on every fide around the volcano ; 
though at this place they only fall into the fea, and in that fenfe their aflfertion is well 
founded. 

But the people of Stromboli, and indeed almolt all the inhabitants of the EoHan 
ifl«nds, entertain an opinion, equally amufing and paradoxical, by which they explain 
why that part of the fea which is contiguous to the precipice is never filled up, notyvith- 
(tanding the imtnenfe quantities of (tones which have been continually falling into it 
from time immemorial; where, inftead of a peninfula having been formed by thofe 
(tones, as might naturally have been expected, the fea is generally faid to have no bot- 
tom. To explain this apparent paradox, thefe good folks affirm, with the mod entire 
convi&ion that what they fay is true, that the (tones of the volcano which fall into the 
fea are attracted again by the mountain through fecrct paflages ; fo that there is a con- 
ftant circulation from the volcano to the fea, and the fea to the volcano. 

I did 
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I did not attempt to controvert their favourite hypothefis, which would have been 
to no advantage, and to no avail j but I caufed that part of the fea to be founded, and 
and found it a hundred and twenty-four feet deep, which, though it is not a great depth 
in the Mediterranean, is certainly, in this place, fomewhat furprifing j as it was rather 
to be expected that the continual djfcharge of ftones into it fhould have produced a little 
hill, which would at lad have emerged above the waves. 

Thinking this an object deferving fome inquiry, 1 determined to make my obferva- 
tions on the fpot, and 1 flatter mvfelf I have difeovered the true explanation of the diffi- 
culty. The ftones which have formerly been thrown into the fea by Stromboli, and 
and thofe which that volcano ftill continues to ejeft, are of the fame kind ; that is, as* 
I have already faid, fcoriaceous lava. Thefe, from their being, porous and little co- 
hering in their internal ftru&ure, eafily crumble, and are converted into fand, as is- 
feen on the eaft and north-eaft parts of the iflands ; and this reparation of parts is pro- 
duced by the limple adionof the elements of air and Abater, and the rolling of the pieces 
over each other in their defeent. A fimilar trituration is effected at the place where 
the lava falls into the fea. The fteep defeent I have fo frequently mentioned is covered 
with this pulverized lava quite to the fea-lhore. A part, therefore, of the fcoriae is 
already reduced to powder before it touches the water j and the remainder, which falls 
into the fea in whole pieces, muff foon undergo the fame trituration, from the aftion of 
the waves which beat fo violently in various directions. 

I muft here repeat that the fea which furrounds the iflands of Lipari, and efpecially 
that part of it which waflies Stromboli, is fubjed to very frequent and very violent 
florins. The two times that I obferved the volcano from the fea, near the precipice,, 
though it was what the failors called a perfect calm, our boat was fo tofled that it was 
neceffary to make ufe of the oars to prevent its being carried from the place. This 
agitation of the water, likewife, extends here to a confiderable depth, as is fufficiently 
proved by feveral observations. The inhabitants of Stromboli, befides nets, make ufe 
of wheels, or a kind of wicker traps, to catch fiflt. . Into thefe they put ftones, and fink, 
them to the bottom, leaving a fort of floating buoy to point out where they lie j but 
to present their being carried away by the waves, in a iiorm, it is neceflary that they 
Should be funk to the depth of a hundred and forty feet ; otherwife they would be 
daflied againft the rocks under the water, and loft. As the depth, therefore, of that 
part of the fea into which the fcorix fall is lei's than this, that is, only a hundred and 
twenty-four feet, they mud, by the {hocks of the tempeftuous waves, no doubt, be foon 
broken, reduced to land, and (Tarried away by the violence of the current. It is not, 
therefore, fo extraordinary, as it may at firft view appear, that this part of the fea Humid 
be fcarcely ever filled by the fcoriaceous lava which is continually falling into it. 

I have faid, fcarcely ever, becaufe I was told, by fome of the people of Stromboli, 
that about forty-four years ago the volcano threw out fuch an immenfe quantity of fcoriae, 
that it caufed a dry place, to ufe their expreflion, in the fea. A kind of hill rofe above 
the waters, which remained from March to the following July, when it gradually dimi- 
niftied, by the a&ion of the waves, and at laft difappeared. The hill was formed pre- 
cisely in that place where, according to the popular report, the fea has no bottom. 

I his faft not only is agreeable to the hypothefis 1 have offered, but is a ftrong confirma- 
tion of its truth. 

The observations I had been able to make on the volcano from the fea appeared to me 
interefting and inftruflivej but I flattered myfelf, that more of its fecrets would be re- 
vealed to me, if I made a nearer vifit to it, over the mountain itfelf. The way thither 
lay on the eaft fide of the ifland, it being itnpollible to approach it from the fea, both 

from 
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from the inceflant (bowers of heated (tones, and the infuperable precipices on both (ides 
of the deep and almoft perpendicular declivity. I began this jourjiey on the 4th of 
October; and was much encouraged by the date of the volcano, to hope I (hould fuc- 
ceed according to my wilhes, as fcarce*ly a (hade of finoke covered the highed points 
of the ifland. To arrive there it was necell'ary to tnjike a journey of a mile and a half, 
reckoning from t{# fea-lhore. The fir£ *[»ile is^pot difagreeable, but the remainder of 
the wayf thcftjgh not dangerous, is very difficult; both from the extreme (teepnels of 
the afcent, from the impediment jgf the fand, - in which the leg finks almod up to A the 
knefe at every (tep, and from thg loofe and moveah^fdbria:, which render the fummit 
’<*f the mountain extremely rugged and (lippery. 

Having reached, thi&^ummit, I found myfelf on one of the two points which render 
Strombolypfurcated, thpugn^ when viewed at a diflance it appears conical. This fum- 
mit is fituated to the north-ead ; the other, which is ftfmewhat higher, inclines to the 
louth-wed. As nearly as I could edimate it, this altitude of the latter above the fea 
was about a mile. 

To pafs froq^one fummit to the ottier, we" go over an extenfive plain, which appeared 
to me to deferve the molt attentive examination. We fird oblerve white fumes, which 
aril'e from five apertures, not very didant from each other. Thefc fumes have a drong 
fulphureous odour, and, gliding along’ the ground, are infufferable from their extreme 
heat. Thfcfive apertures appear fprinkled over wth finall cry dais of fulphur, and n® 
riate of ammoniac (fal-ammoniac). The ground nere is a mixture of fand and fcorias ; 
and the fand, as well below as on the furface, is moid, which may arife from two caufes, 
either from the fubterraneous waters being raifed in vapour by the volcanic fire, as wa- 
ter condantly accompanies burning volcanos ; or from the union of the acid of fulphur 
with the humidity of the atmofphere. 

The ground in the vicinity of thefe fumes is very hot ; and wherever a hole is made 
with a dick, a new dream of fmoke arifes, which is not fugitive but durable. If you 
damp with the foot, a feeble kind 9f echoing found is heard, which I do not imagine 
to be occafioned by any fubjacent gulf or abyfs, but only from the very loofe contex- 
ture of the ground, which is only cotnpofed of fand ’and very porous fcoria; ; ‘in the 
fame manner as in feveral parts of the Apennines, where the ground is light and loofe, 
I have heard the fame kind of found on damping with the foot. I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that this hot fuming ground has a communication with the volcano, by narrow 
winding cavities which afford a paffage to the vapours. 

Proceeding to the wed, over the plain which extends between the two fummits, an- 
other object arreds dill more the attention of the obferver. The fummits theinfelves 
have no crater, nor. any vediges of one ; but thefe vediges are diffidently evident on 
the fides of the plain ; which here finks into a cavity, which may be about three hun- 
dred feet in length, from ead to wed, above two hundred in breadth, and one hundred 
and fixty in depth.' The bottom is covered with fand and fcoriie, not of a very ancient 
* date, but the produce of the eje&iens of the prefent volcano. The internal fides of the 
cavity, however, are not of thefe materials ; they are formed of dratas of lava which 
bear the mod evident marks of the highed antiquity. I am, therefore, of opinion that 
this, was the fird and larged volcano of Stromboli, which formed the contexture of 
the ifland by its lavas, and which, in a great degree, had been filled up and dedroyed 
by the earthy depofitions of the rain-waters, the matter ejefted into it by the prelent 
volcano, and, perhaps, by the falling in of its own fides. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the dire&ion of the lavas, all of which appear to have defeended from the 
centre of the fummit ; and this direction, when I examined the lower parts of the 

ifland. 
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^ ** 
iflafid., induced me to conjecture that the principal volcano had forrqei 1/ exifted on th£ 

fummit. # # T . 

Thefe remains of an ancient crater He between two points of the mountain which were 
probably, formed when the lava gulhed forth} in the fit me manner as the volcano of 
Monte RolTo formed two dirtinCt hills. The bottom of this higher and more ancient 
crater of Stromboli, in two places, femite fumes, which do not differ i& their quality from 
thofe that have been mentioned abovdf^ W-ty* i. ^ 

From thefe two fummits the ejections of the prefent crater are diflinCEfr obiCrvable, 
as it is not diftant more than NdLalinile to the nortH 'f anavWe there evid<mtly perceive 


that it lies about half way up the mountain, the edges'hbfcurely projecting, and 
ing a cliff. Here I was better able than on the fea to eflimate, by the eye, the height t& ' 
which the ejeCted matter afeenejs ; and can affirm that, irpthe inere violent eruptions, it 
rifes to the height of half a mile, or even higher, as many #if the ignitecHp&nes were 
thrown above th^highed fummit of tlge mountain. They did not, however, reach me, 
but fell, partly on thfe, precipice whicn defeends to the fea, and partly into and around 
the crater. The ejections, indeed, which 1 call the mod violent, were certainly very 
moderate, compared With thofe which tf|e two natives of Sjtrgtnboli wffito ferved me as 
guides, allured me they had witneffed, at other times, frorn that fummit, when, as they 
laid, we lhould not have been fafe at the didance and height at which we were ; and 
,the numerous lcoriae around us, the produce of former-eruptions, fully confirmed the 
truth of what they afferted. They HRewife deferved attention when they affirmed that, 
at thofe times, the dones were thrown to more than a mile in height. 

From the fummit of Stromboli I descended about a quarter of a mile down the moun- 
tain towards the volcano, and took my dation on an eminence where I had a much more 


diltinCt view of the crater, and every eruption ; and was more than ever convinced that 


the intenniffions which have been fo frequently and pofitively aferibed to it do not exifl. 
The explolions fucceeded each other with fuch rapidity, that there was rarely the interval 
of three or four minutes between any two. 1 hey, however, differed greatly in their 
drength, whicn has probably occafioned the midake of travellers relative to the inter- 
miflions of Stromboli. The highed ejections, as 1 have already faid, did not rife lef; 
than half a mile in height ; while the lowed did not reach the height of fifty feet, and 
the matter fell back into the crater. Between the created and the lead there were ejec- 
tions without number; and theintenfity of the found correfponded to the quality of the 
ejection. At a confiderable diftance from the volcano the moderate and final ler erup- 
tions, with their accompanying detonations, were not perceptible, but the greater only ; 
which not being lb frequent, mav eafily induce us to form the falfe opinion that this 
^burning mountain has confiderable intervals of repofe. But when we approach nearer, 
•we diflinCHy perceive the difference of the ejections, and the error of fuch a ftfppofition. 
Nor can the fact I obferved be coniidered as accidental, fmee the two guides I took 
with me, who are accudomed to conduCt drangers to this place, as well as other natives 
of Stromboli, who frequently pafs that way to cut wood, all agreed that the erup- 
tions of this volcano are continual though they are fometimes ftronger and foinetimes 
weaker. 


j At a diftance, there was a very perceptible interval between the appearance of the 
eruption and the detonation ; but here, the difference of time between them was fcarcely 
any. The fragments of lava, as they flew, produced a hilling found ; and many of them 
acquired in the air a globofe figure, an evident proof of their fluidity ; but before they 
came to the ground they were hardened, retaining the fame figure, while they bounded 
down the cliffs and precipice. From the little eminence on which I flood 1 could in par. 
vol. v. p " difeove. 
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Sifcover the internal fides of the crater, though I could not fee far into it ; but appear- 
ances feemedf to indicate that it could not be very deep ; for, attentively cbferving the 
fragments of lava that fell again immediately into the crater, I remarked that almoft as 
foon as they had entered it 1 Heard the 'found produced by their collifion againft the 
fujbftancc on which they fell.. This found relbmbled that which would becaufcd fhould 
water, or rather fl^ne denfer fluid, be (truck with a number of ftaves or poles. But of 
this phenomenon, and others more dlfbrving wbtice, I (hall .treat prefently more at 
length, wheffl come to fpeds. of other fecrets of the volcano which were difclofed by a 
nearer approach. ? % 

, Here it is proper to notice thte.fumes which exhale from this mountain, as they have 
ah immediate relation. to the volcano. Though when I obferved them from the fea 
they appea.pedato me orlittlevfenportance, when I faw tWm from the fummit and body 
of the mountain they exhibited a thick cloud, feveral miles in length, exhaling a lfrong 
fmell of fulphur, which, however, was not incom|uodious£Jo me, as tflfey were raifed fe- 
veral poles above the furface of the ground. This cloud entirelyj^bfcured the fun, was 
black in the middle, but whitilh at the edges, and more or lefs clear according to the 
different inclinations, refraigencies, and reflqXions of the light. It appeared to me 
that this iinmenfo niafs of (moke extended more than a mile in height. Though it con- 
tinually iflued in a coniiderable quantity, its volume did not increafe, fince as much was 
dilfipated in the upper regions of the air, as rofe frofh the earth. It derived its origin? 
from a threefold fourcc. Fir {l, as often as the critter threw up (tones, a cloud of grey 
fm oke irftmediateJy a rofe, which was thick in proportion as the ejection was violent and 
copious. Secondly, to the weft of the crater, and at a little diftancc from it, are feme 
obfeure apertures, through which aril'e, like white clouds, not lefs than a hundred and 
fifty dreams of fmoke, which, though they are diftinX at firft, mingle as they rife, 
and form one cloud. 

Laftly, to the eaft of the crater, there is a large and deep cavern from whichr afeends 
a column of dark and very thick fmoke, about twelve feet in diameter, which at that * 
time, from the ftillnefs of the air, -arofe perpendicularly, moving in large circles 
through a confulcrable fpace, and afterwards infenfibly rarefying as it removed to.adif- 
tance. This cavern while I was there threw out no ftones, nor had it ever been known 
to do fo, as my guides aflured me, though it had always emitted a prodigious quantity 
of fmoke. The caufcs, therefore, of this fmoky cloud were thefe three, of which the 
firft andlthird are continual, and the fecond aXs as often as the crater ejeXs its burning 
matter : nor can there be any doubt that they are all thrpe conneXed with the volcanic 
gulph which makes its greateft difcharge from the mouth of the crater, and a much 
linaller from each of the fides. 

Not fatisfied 'with the obfervations I had already made, my curiofity impelled me to- 
attempt further difco'verics. From the pointed rock on which I ftood, I could ouly fee 
the edges of the inlide of the crater. 1 confidered, therefore, whether it might not be 
jpoflible to obtain a fight of the lower parts - likewife ; and, looking round me, I per- 
ceived a iinall cavern, hollowed in the rock, very near the gulph of the volcano, into 
which the rock above prevented the entrance of any burning ftones, (liould they be 
thrown fo far. It was like wile fo elevated, that from it the crate^was open to my view. 

I therefore haftened to take my flation in this cavity, taking advantage of one of the 
very (hort intervals between the eruptions. To my great latisfacfion, my expeditions 
were completely fulfilled ; I could here look down into the very bowels of the volcano, 
and Truth and Nature, ftood, as it were, g^eiled before me. The following is the 
de r criptfon of the objeds which prefented themfelves to my wondering eyes. 


The 
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The edges of the crater, which is of a circular form, and not more than three him-* 
dred and forty feet in circumference, arecompofed of a confufed mixture of lavas, fco- 
riffi, and fan<V The internal fides contract as they defeend, and affumc the fhapo of a 
truncated inverted cone. Thefc fides, from the eaft to die fouth, have only a gentle 
declivity, but in the other parts, they are very deep. In many places, they appeared in* 
crufted over with yellow fubftances; which I imagine to b6 the muriate#)!' ammoniac 
(fal ammoniac) or fulpbur. ♦ . «U . * ... . * 

The crater, to a certain height, is filled with a liquid reding matter, refenrofingmeited 
brafs, and which is the fluid lava* This lava appearedtfo be Imitated by tvitotfiftmet mo- 
tions ; the one inteftine, whirling, ana tumultuous ; and fhc other, that by which it is im- 
pelled upwards. This motion in particular merited to be examined with attention. Tht ,: 
liquid matter is railed, fometimeswith more and fometime^with #fs raridjjjty within the 
crater, and when it has reached the diftance of twenty-five or thirty feet, fVoiph the tip- 
per edge, a found is heard norunlikc' a^very fliort clap of thunder; while at the fame 
momenta portion of t]^ lava, leparatecf into a thoufand peiccs, is thrown up, with inde* 
fcribable fwiftnefs, accompanied with a copious eruption of iinoke, allies, and fantl. 
A few moments before the report, the fuperficies of the inflated, and covered 

with large bubbles ; fotne of which are feveral feet in diameter, which bubbles prefently 
burft, and, at the fame inftant, the detonation and fiery fhower take place. After the 
explofion, the lava within the crate! finks, but foon again rifes as before, and new tu- 
mours appear, which again burft and ^produce new cxplofions. When the liiva finks, 
it produces little or no found ; but when it rifes, and efpeciaily when it begins to be 
inflated with bubbles, it is accompanied with a found, fimilar, in proportion to the dif- 
ference of magnitude, to that of a liquor boiling vehemently in a caldron. 

I remained in this cavity, which fo conveniently flickered me from danger, an hour and 
a quarter ; during which time, befides the obfervations I have already ftated, I was en- 
abled to make the following : 

Every ejection, however fmall, was not only accompanied by an cxplofion, but was 
proportionate to it in its intenfity. Hence, as the flxmes which arc cnly thrown to the 
height of ten or twenty yards above the crater, are not vifible to the eye at a diftance, 
fo neither is the detonation, by which fuch ejections are accompanied, fenfible to the 
ear. 

In the fmaller and moderate ejections, the ftones fell back into the crater, and at their 
collifion with the fluid lava produced, as, I have already faid, a found fimilar to4hat of 
water ftruck by a numbe* of ft^ves ; butdn the greater ejections, a confiderable quan- 
tity of them always fell without the mouth ; though that lying low, and furrounded 
with heights, the greater part of them rolled again into it. Here, however, we mull 
except that fide of the crater which lies immediately over the precipice before defcribcd, 
fince there every (lone which fell without the crater bounded down the declivity, and 
delcended to the fea. When I viewed this precipice from the water, it appeared to me 
to terminate in a point ; but here I diftin&ly perceived, that, where it reached the vol- 
cano, it was more than fixty feet in breadth. 

The rednefs of thel arger ignited ftones, (which were only pieces of fcoriaccous lava,) 
was vifible in the air, ^otwithftanding the light of the fun. r Many of them clafhcd 
againft each other and were broken, which happened only when they were at a certain 
height ; for, when they were nearer to the volcano, they frequently adhered, on touch- 
ing each other, in confequence of the fluidity they retained. The lava of the 
crater, when it rofe or fell, emitted but little frnoke ; but a great quantity ifllfiti it 
exploded. * 

v 2 
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The fmoke iflued from its fiffures, but almoft- immediately difappeared after the esc- 
plofion. It "might be compared to the fmoke produced by the firing of gunpowder, and 
Which appears and disappears with the flafh. TJiis fmoke appeared to nke extraneous 
to the lava; at leaft, the fragments of the latter neither fmoke as" they fly in the air, 
nor after they have reachecLtne ground. • 1 ^ 

In confeqtmnc^pf the alternate rifing and finking of the lava, according as- it is in*- 
flated or makes its difeharge, the dept# #r the^rater cannet be confidered as conftanti. 
When the wa is at its heudht, it may be about five and twenty or thirty feet deep, and 
when it haslubfided, aboufforty&r fifty ; the gre&eft isfing of the lava may, therefore, . 
be eftimated at about twenty fgfct. ** 

If we attentively examine the edges of the crater, we can difeover no figns that the- 
lava has ey.e^overflo’dld. the 'brink, much Jefs that it ‘las poured a torrent down the 
fteep fidcrof the mountiflli. 

Though the ejections of the larger and heavier flone^iave fhort intermiffions, thofe 
of the leffer and lighter have fcarcely any. Did not theeye per^ive how thefe fhowers 
of ftones originate, it would be fuppofed that they fell from the iky : the noife of the 
more violent <Sj*uptions felpmbling that of thunder, and the darknefs occafioned by the 
mounting clo w of fmokef prefent the image of a tempoft. 

Such were the phenomena of the volcano of Stromboli, which I obferved with the 
utmoft convenience from the ftation I have deferibe®. Though it is impoflible perfeCUby- 
to pourtray fuch altonifhing feenes by any drawing ; the reprefentation I have given m 
jhe plj#e of a part of Stromboli, may enable the reader to form a more adequate idea; 
of the principal objects. x '*•' 

In this plate AAA reprefents the vaft column of fmoke which, to the eaft of thet 
mountain, ifl'ues from a deep and fpacious cavern, moving diredly upward. B B B, the 
nurtlerous flreams of finoke arifing on the oppofite fide, above which I am myfclf re-, 
prefented, (landing in the cavity of the rock which I have deferibed, and looking down, 
on the Ihowcrs of fiery matter ejected from the mouth of the crater, which has an 
opening in front to afford a view of the internal parts of the crater and the fiery ejec- 
tions. A part of the latter arc rep refen ted as falling at the top of the precipice which 
joins to the edges of the volcano, down which they bound, and precipitate into the fea.. 

To the appearances already deferibed, which I obferved by day, I Avail add others* 
that prefented themfelves by night ; the cavity in the rock, which I have before men- 
tioned^ affording me the convenience to make my ofjfervations, likcwil'e at that time,, 
in perfect fecurity. 

The furface of the burning lava within tile crater never emitted any fenfible flame, 
not even jvbcn the bubbles upon it burft within explofion ; but it fhorte with a glow- 
ing vivid' light, and-jrefembled, in its appearance, melted glafs in a furnace. From- 
this fin face the light diffufed itfelf around, and (hot upwards, but with irregularity, 
fometimes rifing and fometimes' falling, according, as it appeared to me, the lava itfelf- 
rofe or funk. 

This light in the air became more vivid at every ejeCtioh of ignited ftones ; and was’ 
likewife increafed in intenfity by the quantity of fparks that accompanied each ejection 
which were produced, iti part, fron*i the breaking of a numba^ of the ftones, in their 
claftiing againft each other. 

Such was the v appearance of the volcano dpring the night ; but while I was obferving 
it in my fecure fecefs, and contemplating the aftoniflung fpeCtacle, an unexpected phe- 
nomenon ex’cited in me much more alarm than plettfure. The eruptions of the vol- 
cano fuddenly ceafed, the boiling lava fank lower than ufual,. without again rifing, and 

5 loft 
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£>flf its vivid glowing rednefs; wh'ile at the fame time the numerous ftreams offmoke* 
to the weft of the volcano, which before rofe In filence, began to |(Tue with a loud hiff- 
ing fopnd, qpd the apertufes from whi.ch they exhaled to (bine with a bright colour of 
fire* I know nothing to which the found produced by*the iffuing of thefe fumes can 
be more properly compared than the blowing of large bellows into a furnace by which 
metals are melted ; fuch as I have feen at Zalatna in Tranfytvania, and Sdiemnitz, and 
Kremnitz, in Hungary ; except that the^volc^fti^bellowfe roafled a hu rareotimes louder, 
and almoft deafened the ear. , ^ ^ 

The unexpected change within the crater, and mjbnearfflfs to thofe ftfrnes, which, 
a8 they abounded with highly noxid^s fulphureous vapours,* I feared might have tfKf- 
chievpus effeCts, alarmed me fo much, that I was on the point of abandoning a place' 
which appeared fo dangerous, spud feeking fafety in flighty had’^aot the gpides- encou- 
raged me to flay, affuring me, from theft- repeated experience, that mylars were 
groundlefs. “ The burning-jgaatter vvhjch boils within the cavern,” fa id one of them, 
« always contains a great quamity of air. This air has at prefent left the fire, and puf- 
fed through fubterranfous paffages to thofe apertures from which the fmoke ifluos, and 
which we call refpiri (vent-holes' becaufe there the air from tj^c fire frnds \ent. But 
there is nothing to fear : the noife of thofe vent-holes will fo$h e'eafe, and the crater boil 
and throw out burning matter as before.” 

•¥;. My companion gave me this acoount in fuch a manner as (hewed he had himfelf no 
Idea of danger, and the event happened precifely as he foretold. In a verjrJhort time 
the fumes and the volcano returned to their former date. My two guides afterwards af- 
fured me that this appearance very rarely happened, and when it did w as never of long 
duration. From this difeourfe, and. other converfation which I had with them after- 
wards, I perceived that thefe two natives of Stromboli were better acquainted than any 
other perfon with the fecrets of their volcano, and the explanation they had given jpe of 
the phenomenon 1 had witneffed, appeared to me extremely judicious 

I think it cannot be doubted that the bubbles which arife in the liquid lava * and burfl: 
with an explofion, are generated by an elaftic fluid there collected and confined, wUlch 
being, dilated by the ftrong aClion of the fire, and incapable eafily to difengage itfelf 
from the tenacious lava, violently burfis it, and rufhes above the crater, producing at 
the fame time a detonation Hence originate the flrovvers of ejected matter, which are 
more or lefs copious, and rife to a greater or lefs height, in proportion to the greater or 
lefs quantity and flrength o 1 ' this fluid ; which efcaping, at every explofion, fjptn the 
upper parts of the lava, thefe fink, and again rife when they have received a frefli fupply. 
Supposing, then, the fource of the fluid confined, from time to time, within the liquid 
lava, to be inexhauflible, we (hail eafijy perceive that the eruptions mult be inceflant. 
If from the extreme tenacity of the lava, its want of fufficient fluidity, or any other un- 
known caufe, it (hould be unable to burfl it, and open itfelf a |$ffage within the crater, 
it will make its way through the fubterraneous channels to thofe apertures from which 
the fumes afeend, through which it will iffue, with confiderable noife, till the obdacle 
it met with in the lava be removed. In fuch a cafe the lava will fink without again rif- 
ing during this interval, and will lofe its fiery rednefs from being no longer urged by 
the energy of the elaftic fluid; while, from th^tontrary rewfon, the apertu.es from, 
which the fumes ifluc%ill acquire a glowing rednefs, becaufe the fluid elcapes through 
them with violence. * 

Such were the ideas which floated in my mind, when, the night being confiderably 
advanced, I returned home, wjjh my imagination ftrongly impreffed with the dbje&s I 
had feen. Thefe ideas I afterwards, in a cooler moment, recalled to a rigorous exa- 
mination. 
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jnination, enquiring, efpccially, what might be the nature of volcanic gafes, not only 
of fucK as are impriloned in the liquid lavas of Stromboli, but of tbofe *hich are inte- 
parable from other burning volcanos ; as likevvife in what manner -they a£h to produce 
•tfee ejections; objeds which appear to, me to be at once new and highly interelting. 
Thefe enquiries produced a number of obfervalipns and conneded experiments, which 
it will be more proper to ptfelent the reader i:i another part of the work tfftn in this 
place; both wcatiHe they regard volcanos in gqperal, and becaule to. detail and explain 
them wbukhlead me too far from my p relent fubjed, which is to fpeak of the objeds I 
©bferved in this volcanic country N As I have, therefore, given feme account of the 
natftire and conformation «f Stromboli, and tlie^moft remarkable phenomena of its 
volcano, I (hall proceed to deferibe, ia the following chapter, the different jubilances 
of which thi^ifland is compofed. 

.•iff. 


CHAP, T\. STROMfcOfcl, CONTINUED. 

The component fubfiances of this ijland are fcoria, lavas, inf as, pumices,* and fpccular iron.*— 
Three kinds fcor'nz . — The firjl kind has feme degree oj vitrification.— Sirouboli pro- 

duces no true vitrifications or enamels . — 1 he name oj pumice rot fuitable to this kind of 
fcoria . — Its ejection , and the figure which it fometimes takes in the air . — Second kind of 
fcoria, for which Stromboli is remarkable . — Its dfcompofition where the acidfulp bur eolith 
vapours prevail* — The fubjianccs thrown out of Stromboli more ailed on by the f ire, than 
thofe ej filed by other volcanos . — The activity of the jircs of Stromboli has long remained 
the fame — Falfe of inion of feme, that volcanic glafj'cs derive J heir origin from rc -melted 
lavas . - Third kind of fcoria . — All thefe three kinds of fcoria originally porphyry with 
a born Jlone bafe . — Enumeration of the different lavas of Stromboli . — Its tufas and pit - 
voces . — Specular iron. — Dangerous fihuiUon in which the latter is found . — lu^ryfialli- 
nation, beauty, and variety . — Flakes of Julphate of lime ( fcknilc or gypjum ) intriijl fome 
0thtfe cryftalli zaiions , which conjifl of very thin leaves of iron fqflcncd on each other - 
Hardnefs , and , at the fame time, fragility of this iron.- Change j produced in it, when 
expo fed to the fire of the furnace, and that excited by oxygenous gas ( dcphlogifiicatcd air ). 
— ~ Decompofed lava the matrix of this fpetular iron.—Caufc of this dccompojiiicn Com - 
parifon between this tpccular iron difcovfred by the author, and that noticed by others in 
volcanic matters. — This fpccular iron produced in the dry way . — Harenefs of it in vole a* 
nic countries. — Sulphutiuus acids produce no change in the iron of Stromboli. — Its anti- 
quity . — The ijland of Stromboli formed by rocks of porphyry, inched by fubterraneous con- 
flagrations, and thrown up by the Jca . — Different porphyries of countries not volcanic cx- 
poftd to the fire of the furnace, to compare the 'Changes caufcd in thaw by that with thofe 
produced by the volctitnic* fre. — The epoch of the firjl conflagrations of Stromboli anterior 
to all hiftory. — Few notices left of them by the ancients . - Strabo’s accounts of Stromboli 
and Volcano, — The eruptions oj the latter mountain mvfi have ban more frequent and 
Jlrongcr, in the time of that geographer, than at prefint Wind which, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, blew from thfie two ijlands.— Miftakc of Cluverivs, that in his time 
the crater of Stromboli vm at the Jummit of the mountain The mrjl ancient epoch of the 
conflagration of Stromboli, known to us from hijlory, anterior to the C hr iff ion era by about 
£90 years. ^-Enquiries relative to the matters which have fo long maintain ed this con - 
flagration. * 

THE fubftances of which this ifland is formed, at ldftfl: fo far as I have been able to 
difeover, are fcorke, lavas, pumices, and fpecular iron ; as likewife the fand of which I 

have 
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have fufficiently fpoken in the preceding chapter. Of the fcoria: there are three* kinds : 
the firft is extremely light, of a dark grey colour, and on it the violence of the fire has 
taken moft eSett. Some frnall pieces are coated over wi^i a true varnifli of glafs ; the 
others in general confift of femi-tranfparent vitreous threads, fome of which are as fine 
as the thrf^ds of a fpider’s web. We may, therefore, concede that the matter was in a 
fiate of femi- vitrification, when its parts were fqpara ted by the elaftic flSids^nd rendered 
extremely porous ; buc that fome of it, inftcad of feparaling, lengthened ipto threads, 
which hardened on its contaft with the air. We p rceivc Ukcwife, that^only a degree 
more of heat was neceffary to render. the vitrification complete. - f ' 

Of the various bodies eje&ed by the volcano of Stronmoii, this kind of fcoria appears * 
to be that on which it has aded with molt ofletl. It has not, however, bpen changed 
into a true glafs, if we except fome piece s of^ery inconfklerablejize. Tlie co|j0agration 
of Stromboli has never, therefore, arrived at this degree of violence, as I could not find 
throughout the whole ifland either vitrifications or enamels. The natives thcmfelves 
indeed fufficiently fatisfied me of their non-cxiflence, as* thole of t he neighbouring ifland 
of Lipari are well known to the inhabitants of all the Eolian ifles, under the common 
name or fcnzzi. _ > h ^ 

But may not the fcoria here deferibed as in a great degree filamentous, be confidered 
as a fpecies of pumice ? 1 certainly do not perceive in it the difling uifhing cbaraderiftics, 
fgr the fibrous quality alone is not fufficient. I conclude, therefore, that when any 
fione, in confequence of the aclion of volcanic fires, pafTes into the flate of pumice, cer- 
tain determinate conditions arc required, either in it or in the degree of heat -to which 
it isexpol'cd, or perhaps in both, which are not yet fufficiently kno^n to volcanic natu- 
ralifts, notwithflanding the attention they have beftowed on the fubjeft. Of this the’ 
prefent fcoria may furnifh an example. The fione which ‘was its bafe, by the aQion 
of fire, had been diflblved into lava wfithin the crater ; and this lava by the a£lion of 
elaflic fluids, and probably by that likewife of fulphur, has become a filamentous fub- 
ftance, and as its filaments are vitreous, appears to fhew an immediate difpofitioiiSto 
change into pumice ; but it was not formed by nature to become that fubflance, as ap- 
pears by the linall pieces which have affumed the thin vitreous coating. Were the ’ires 
of Stromboli more violent and powerful, the hones which are melted and thrown out 
would pafs from the flate of fcoria to that of j^rfeft glafs, without firft acquiring the 
nature of pumice. 

The fcoria: of this kind arc never thrown by the volcano in large pieces to any great 
diflance, fiom the great etffe with which, they break and pulverize. 

It is worthy of remark, that not a r cw pieces of thefe fcoiire incline to a cylindrical’ 
figure, and that their filaments arc parallel to the axis of the cylinder. Both thefe ef- 
fects, in my opinion, may be attributed to the projectile impetus received from the elaftic 
fl ads when forced from the lava in ihc crater; thofe pieces not having had time to 
t ike a globular form, both from their iudden cooling and coagulation in the air, and 
from the finallnefs of their fize. 

I lhall now proceed to fpeak of the fecond kind of fcoria, I mean that for which 
Stromboli is celebrated, and of which its ejections principally confiil. This fpecics in 
its external appearance has no eflcntial difference from the former ; but its fpecifn- gra- 
vity is nearly three times as great, it is not at all fiorous, and only exhibits the llight eft 
fig ns of a be;, inning vitrification. In other refpeels, like the greater part of fcorire, it 
is not only rough, fcattcred over with tumours and irregular figures, and every where 
fcorified ; but it is full of vacuitiefol round, oblom , and other forms The largeit of 
thefe are about half an inch in length, and the fmallefl altuoll invilibie. They extend 

through 
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through every part of the fcoria quite to the inncrmoft fubftance, even in the largefl 
pieces | and in the centre of foine they are found more numerous and large. Hence 
it appears that a univerfal cffervefcence of the elaftic fluids inull have prevailed in the 
-fubftance of thefe fcoriae whit# they wene in a fluid date. • The internal furface of each 
of thefe cavities is, as it were, coated with a dull dark-red varnilh, while the reft of the 
fcoria is blacl| r To difcovt Whe vifiblc charafteriltias of this fcoria, it mud betxamincd 
with a lens iii the recent fractures ; we then perceive that the grain is net very- fine, 
without brilliancy, and of a uniform texture. Its hardnefs is moderate, its fracture ir- 
regular, it givfe fotne fparks with ft eel, emits a weak earthy odour, andattrafts the mag- 
netic nceiile at the diftance'bf half a line. Thefe exterior marks afford ground to beluve 
that this fcoriyi has for ita. bafe the horn-ftone } and its component principles confirrii 
the fuppofition beyond'eontradidion. 

This bafe however, is not hoinogcneous,<4ince it contains feltfpars and lhoerls. On 
examining it with attention, we perceive that it is interfoerfed with a great number of 
fin all white lpots, which form a. remarkable contraft wnh the black ground on which 
they appear. By having recourfe t<3 the aid of the lens, we difeover that thefe fpots are 
feales of fcltfpatr. As they are quite flat, wherever they are viewed in the fradure, they 
appear about tli^t hick refs of a line, but longer when feen on a flat furface. 

The number of the lhoerls contained in this fcoria is very confiderably lefs than that 
of the feltfpars, but they are much larger. They are of a black colour, and in figure 
prifins, the length of many of which is five lines, and the breadth two. It is, hawevdr* 
very difficult to extrad entire prifms from the fcoria, on account of the tenacity with 
which they adhere | p it. 4 

They may be obtained much more cafily in certain low* bottom? near the crater, 
where they may be found feparated from the fcoria, the fmall fragments of which are 
thene accumulated in great quantities. Detached lhoerls may there be found little al- 
tered by the atmofphcre and elements ; many of them indeed fradured aiukfputilated, 
but fome few entire, and Hill preferving their prifmatic figure, which is odohedrous, 
aria terminated by two pyrami k ‘. . They will fcarcely cut glafs, and confequently can- 
not be very hard. Their appearance is vitreous, and they feein as uninjured as when 
tliey were in the rock, their primitive matrix. 

Befides the feltfpars and lhoerls, thefe fcoriae contain various other fmall ftones, which 
I at firll doubted whether I fhould conft&.r as another fpecies of flioerls, or as what have 
been called volcanic chryfolites. They have the tranfparency of glafs, and are of beau- 
tiful colours. Some are of a tine grafs green, others of a deeper emerald green, and 
others of a mixture of green at d yellow. Some of thefe qualities, which are common 
to chryfolites, and to certain fpecies of flioerls, caufed me to doubt, when I firft exa- 
mined them, whether I fhould clafs them witff'the former or the latter. But befi !es 
that 1- could not difedver that they had any regular figure, the cafe with which they were 
fuicd with the blow-pipe, determined me rather to confider them as lhoerls. 

From fhe observations that have already been made, it feems clear that thefe two fpe- 
cies of fcoriae ate of the nature of porphyry, as they are compolld of a horn-ftone in 
which feltfpars and flioerls are incorporated f. 


* The original has two dihedrous pyramids,” (dr piramidi •* trdre ). But (as the German tranflator has 
rightly remarked) who has ever feen a pyramid with only two lidcs ? I have, therefore, with him, omitted 
the word, whi.ii muft have been infe-rud by fom,e miftake. — T. 

t it appears to be proved by the mod recent difeo verbs of chemical analyfts, that the bafe of the greater 
part or porphy i ies is Ihocrl in the mai's, or horn-done, or trapp ; tjjtoutfh 11 cannot be denied that thh bafe is 
likewife iivqucntiy liliceous. Many of the lava?, therefore, of theThiegivan Fields, which 1 hate deferibed 
in the firlt volume, may be referred to this kind of done. 

But 
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But before I difmifc this fecohd kind of fcoria, I rauft make one more obferfation on 
{t» Some pieces of this fcoria lay near the apertures, from which the dreams of fmoke 
1 have already mentioned arofc to the welt of the volcano. I colleded foine of thele, 
which had. ahnod flopped up one of the orifices through which the fumes iffued, and 
which ognfequently was drongly a£ted on by them, '^jhefe pieces had undergone 
chatigesl! milar to thofe of the lavas of Solfatara. They had lod theflPblack colour, 
were-covcred with light-yellovvidi crdlt, and were become fo foft that they might be- 
cut with a knife. The fhoerls, however, in the part where this alteration had taken 
place, had undergone no change. But the fu'phureotis'acid which had a&ed on this 
fcoria, befides haying in part decompofed if, had likewise produced in its cavities fin all* 
aggregates of fulphate of alumine (alum), and fulphatc of liffie fgypfutn). This obfer- 
vation I have had an opportunity of making, not on volcanic products long fipcc decom- 
pofed, which decompofition there is every reafon to believe mud have been effected by 
the means of fulphureous acids ; but, -infiru&ed by nature herfelf, on a product actu- 
ally undergoing decompofition, and thus prefionting aft inconteftable proof of the power 
of thefe acids to decompofe fuch fubftances. 

I have denominated the principal matters ejefted by Stromboli, ancbjgp which I have 
hitherto treated, fcorite ; though, according to the judicious and jud remark of M.Do- 
lomieu, thefe differ from lavas only in having undergone greater alteration within the 
jpdeano, having been more inflated, and acquired a furfacc more rugged, and of a more 
irregular form ; and fuch precifely is the appearance of the dones thrown outlby Strom- 
boli. I am aware,i|owever, that the difference of thefe circumdances is not intrinfic and 
( flential ; and that,Tnerefore, what I have termed fcoria may belikd?ftifcs«called lava, only 
more changed in the volcano, fince it is in fubdance the fame matter melted by the fire, 
and differently modified by the eladic gaffs. I think, notwithftanding, that I have ex- 
prefled mylelf with fufficient propriety, when, in the lad chapter, I laid that the lava 
i\velled,TOnk, burd, and was thrown up into the air, though I have afterwards called 
the congealed pieces of it fcorise, fince they poffefs the charafteridics of that fubdanq§^ 

With refpeCt to the matters that ferment and b6il up in the crater of Stromboli, I 
{hall here make a remark which may deferve confideration. This volcano, befides the 
Angularity of having been in a continual date of eruption from time immemorial, has 
alfo this other, that the fubdances it ejeCls anymore repeatedly a died on by the fires of 
its crater than in other volcanos. The latter being fituated at the fummit of deep moun- 
tains, having once thrown out their ignited dones beyond the edges of the fiery gulf, 
never receive them again, as they pour headlong down their fides. But the crater of 
Stromboli is fituated half-way up the mountain, and furrounded^ except only on the fide 
which faces the north, by deep precipice } fo that, befides the fcoria: which are thrown 
up perpendicularly, and fall again immediately into it, great quantities which are thrown 
beyond its edges roll down the declivities, and return again into it. When we confider, 
therefore, how many ages this recurrence of burning matters into the volcano has con- 
tinued, we might expert that from the continued action of the fire they mud approach 
very near to a vitreous nature, or rather be changed into perfeft glafs ; yet this is by 
no means the faft. 1 caufed a quantity of fcoria to be dug up from the depth of eight 
feet, at no great didance from the mouth of the crater, and found it exa&ly relemble 
that on the furface, though it mult have been ejected fo long a time before. It is like- 
wife to be remarked that the fhoerlsin the recent fcorise are as entire, and as completely 
erydallized, as thole in the mod ancient. „ * 

Thefe obfervations are a cert^i, and, in my opinion, elegant proof that the a£Hvity 
of the fire has never been, in former ages, either greater or lefs than it is at pwsfent. 

« Not 
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Not lefs, fince then the fufion of the matters in the crater would net have taken. place, 
end confequently there would have been no eruptions ; nor greater, (at lead qot in-any 
confiderable degree,) otherwife the fcorise would have been completely vitrified, andthe 
fhoerk full’d, as we find then/ by our common fires when intcnie. .. 

Hence like-wife appears what little foundation there is for the opinion jpf fbjjie Datura- 
lifts, who hajjo fuppofcd tlift volcanic glalTes owe their origin to the-tefufion of lavas j 
fince, as we have i'een, no true glafs has ever been thrown out by Stromboli, notwith- 
Handing the multiplied refufionsof the ejected fcoria?, or fcoriaceous lavas, if any Humid 
choofe to catt them by that name *. 

But it is time to confider the third fpecies of fcoria. This properly belongs to the 
ancient volcano, and is found, on removing the fand, at a finall depth, on the eaft fide of 
the ifiand, a little above the foot of the mountain. It Js difpofed in ltrata forming 
oqp body with the fubjacent lavas, which at fome diitant period flowed from the furhmit 
•of Stromboli into the fea. The inhabitants make great,ufe of this fcoria to build their 
hoiifes, as it is very firm and very light, which lightnefs arifes from the finall quantity 
■of matter it contains in proportion to its bulk, and its great poroufnefs. As the parti- 
tions which feparate the cells or pores are very thin, it is difficult properly to examine 
•this fcoria, which bears the marks of the higheft antiquity. After as attentive an exa- 
mination as I could beftow, I difeovered in it black ihoerls and white feltfpars. The 
-body of its fubftance does not differ, that I could perceive, from that of the other tiyo 
kinds. ) 

Having thus deferibed the three kinds of fcoria; of Stromboli, though I do not mean 
to fay that other enquirers may not difeover more fpecies, I fhall'noxt proceed to enu- 
1 iterate and deferibe the lavas, which, for the fake of order, I (hall divide into porous 
and folid, beginning with the former. 

L This lava forms an afeent of fome hundred paces, to the weft of the ifiand. The 
eye does not hefitate a moment to recognize it as a produtt not at all differing in Jub- 
ilance from the fecond fpecies of fcoria. It has the fame ground, confidence, an#eo- 
lour ; and contains the fame feltfpars and fhoerls, both of which are in like manner un- 
mutiiated, and have the fame cryftallization. It likewife gives fparks, in the faipe man- 
ner, with fteel. But the fize and number of its cavities or pores is lefs, the folid parts 
are more finooth, nor have they in their grain that irregularity which appears to be in- 
feparable from fcoriae. We might therefore fuppofe that it is the produce of the prefent 
volcano ; nor fhould I object to that fuppofuion, were the courfe of the lava on that 
tide ; but I find it is directed towards the futnmit of th$ mountain, where there is every 
reafon- to believe the greater volcano anciently was fituated. 1 am therefore of opinion 
that this was its fource. 

II. This lava is lef$ porous. The grain has fomewhat of a filiceous appearance. It 
is fraooth to the touch, and giv.es fparks plentifully with fteel. .It contains but few felt- 
ipar feales, but innumerable fhoeris. It lies on the fouth fide of the mountain, in large 
• fingle ftones. — , 

ill. The difference between this lava and that of No. II. is but finall, and confifts in 
its greater porofity, and.a feeble argillaceous odour. This lava is found Jcattsred Aver 
the ifiand. The petrofilexis thehafe of both thefe lavas. 

* With refpedi to the matters cjc&edby Stromboli which fcorify *and do not vilify, i^ may. perhaps be 
*Cai d that this does not happen, btcaufe they- have not caloric enough to become glafs, but from the quality 
of thefe matters, which, originating from the horn-Ilone, only produce fcorlfieation, and thht ffbm the 
quantity of iron they contain- 

This rcafoning may at firft view appear plaufvble, but is fufficiently refuted, by the cafy . vitrification of 
'thrfe.fcotise iu the furnace, as we fhall fee prefent ly. 

XttaM 
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j*fludl no’wfpedkx ab the' rfoHd latraus whkbl fo> term; not becaufe they are without 
pores, but becauft their pore&ane^o rninmfe tharthey efcap«th«€ye. '• f 

I. Thfalava;*i©twithft&ndiag its fblidity, is friable, and gives fparks feebly with Reef. 

It abounds infeltfpars, and ftill more in fhoerfsT. It is of a dark-grey colour ; its bafe 
is hofn-ftone, artdconfequently it emits an earthy odour. ^ 

Hi This feeond fpecies erf folid Hvais ftill more friable than the former, and it has 
a confiderable argillaceous odour. It contains no fhoerls, but fo abounds in feltfpars 
that theysoccupy more than one third of its mafs, and are eafily diftingujjhed,. as they 
are of a (Inning whitenefs on a brown ground. Their lamella; are diftrrbuted equally 
through its- whole contexture. I collected both this lava, and that of No. I. from feve- . 
ral currents of it on the fouth*eaft fide of Stromboli. 

HI. I am in doubt whether I ought to <gll this ftone a lava, as it is a porphyry of a 
beautiful- dark-red colour, w hich changes to a black as foon as it is expofed fo the acti- 
vity of the furnace. The place, likewife, in which I found it, contributes to merpafe 
doubts. : This-was a hill of tufa forming a large inclined ftrannn, on the fouth-eaft ' 
fide of the ifland, within which it is found in large maffes. ! was led, therefore, to con- 
jecture, that both this porphyry and the tufa might have been thrown out by the vol- 
cano without having been expofed to the violence of the fire. I a nr ftill, however; 
unable to form any determinate conclufion, fince I am in poffeflion of feveral other fpe- 
cimens^of porphyry, which bear indubitable marks of having been fafed, though' they 
ftill retain a beautiful red colour, as will be feen when I come to treat of the ifland Of 
Lipari. However this maybe, this ftone has for its bafe the petrofiiex, is fpottedwith 
white feltfpars, and takes a fine and brilliant polifli. » 

IV. This lava which is found in a long-continued current, on the fouth-weft fidiS%f 
Stromboli, contains, as ufual, Scattered feltfpars. It is of a black colour, of thihom- 
ftone bafe, and emits a ftrong earthy odour. It is accompanied with various grefenifh 
and black (hoerls. A number of curling veins and waves appear In it, which probably 
v/en produced when it flowed from the mountain. Though k is foiid, it has in it faye- 
ral fmall cavities, all of which are long ellipfes, all* placed in the direction of the cur- 
rent from which they certainly derive their figure. 

Thefe are the fcoria; and lavas found at Stromboli, omitting a few varieties, which 
would only fwell the work, without adding to its utility. 

According to the divifion I have made, after the lavas, I (hould proceed to fpeak of 
the tufas, as I have already given the reader to underftand they are not wanting in feme 
parts of the ifland. But I think I fully deferibe thefe, when 1 fay that they are an argil- 
laceous earth, pulverizable, extremely bibacious, of a grey colour, containing fragments 
of feltfpar and (hoerl, and which, in the furnace, hardens without melting. Such, at 
lead, are the characters of the tufas which 1 obferved at Strombqji. 

I now proceed to the fourth kind of the volcanic productions of this ifland, the pu- 
mices. Thefe are found on the eaft fide of the mountain, at about one-third of its height, 
on the fides of fome pathways which crofs feveral vineyards, and in the furrows made by 
the defeent of the waters. They are not found in mafles, and ftill lefs in currents, but 
in fmall pieces, which are not numerous, and it is cafy to perceive that they have been 
brought above ground by the labours of men, or by the aCtion of the rains ; and, fo!- ■ 
lowing the traces they afford, we find them buried under the fand, at the depth of fe- 
veral feet. Here they are but thinly Scattered, and arc in the fame (late as when thrown • 
out ©f the volcano. I cannot pretend to afeertain from what crater they originated, 
whether the ancient, the prefent^or fome other, the remembrance and traces erf which 
are loft 5 as nothing affords ady light to direCt my refearches relative to this obfeure * 

Q 2 'queftion. 
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qu^ftion, l found them in no other part oftfie iflapd. A&they danbt differ frdin the 
’ more common and known fpecies, it would bo fu&arfluous t<* give: * long defcription 
of ihem. I (hall only fay that their bafe is petrpfiliceous, with a mixture, as wual, 
of feltfpars. , 

Strom boii has, therefore, at fome other period thrown out pumices, though* ft does 
not ejeft them .at prcfent. A fimilar change, though on a larger fcale, we find like* 
wife takte place in Vefuvius. • * • • *• 

The different kinds of.fcorias and lavas being expofed to the fire of the furnace in 
feparate crucibles, the bafe, whether of petrofilex or horn-ftone, changes into a Alining, 
ebullient, but hard glafs, with a fufion of the flioerls, but not of the feltfoars. From the 
pumice was obtained a glaljjr lighter from the multitude of its pores, of a grey colour, 
and dully tranfparent. _ _ 

It now remains to fpeak of the iron, the fifth and laft of the 'volcanic productions 
which I found on this ifland. This is fpecular. I am not ignorant that this fpecies of 
metal has been likewife obferved in* other volcanos ; but it gave me pleafure that I was 
the firft who had difcovered it in the Lipari iflands ; and this pleafure was confiderably 
increafed, when I perceived that the cryltallizations of this iron were much larger than 
thoJe which had Seen obferved by others ; and, confequently, much better adapted to 
ffiew and explain their formation. It is found on the fouthem fide of the iiland, at jthe 
difiance of fomewhat more than a mile from the inhabited part, in a rock of lava, which 
defcends ahnofi perpendicularly into the fea, from the height of about a hundred and 
fifty paces. Some natives of Stromboli having fhewn me a fmall fpecimen of this iron, 
without knowing what it was, as one of the rarities of their country, I was very defirous 
to obtain fome others, but fuch as might fliew the iron Hill adhering to the matrix, as 
thefe were detached pieces, found on the beach under the rock. But to procure new 
pieces of this production, neither entreaties nor any common offers of reward availed ; 
and, to fay the truth, fo great was the labour and danger of obtaining them, thht they 
never, could be fufficiently paid for. To get at thefe Hones, as they call them, it was t9 
ceffary to go by a very dangerous way, feared y paffable by the wild goat, much lefs by 
men, and therefore called very properly il malo pajfo , the bad or dangerous road. But, 
to reach the precife fpot where the iron is found. Hill greater danger muft be encoun- 
tered, a6 the rock, bcfides its extreme fteepnefs, is partly fallen down, and the reft on 
the point of falling; and it is very difficult to find firm footing on it, without flipping, 
and falling headlong into the fea. The defire of gain, however, added to the habit in 
which thefe peafants are of palling dills and fearful precipices, induced two of them to 
undertake this enterprile, which they fuccefsfully executed, bringing back with them 
fome very beautiful pieces of this iron which th^y had feparated from the lava with a 
pick-axe. From them. I learned, that the rock has clefts in many places, and/that within 
thofe clefts the iron is found. 

This metal is cryftallized in laminar, vertical to the mother rock, in which they are 
fo firmly infixed, that they muft be broken to obtain them detached. The two faces 
of every lamina or plate are parallel to each other, or nearly fo. In general, the plates, 
at a. firft view, appear oval ; but, when examined with more attention, they are found to 
'be polygons. The figure of thefe polygons is extremely diverfified. Sometimes they are « 
triangles, terminating, in the upper part, in an obtufe angle; and fometimes in a right, ,qt 
acute angle, though this but rarely. Some of tHofe plates have fix, feven, eight, and, 
fometimes more, Tides ; nor is there lefs variety in thejengtji of the Tides, or themeafure 
of the contaihed angles. The fides are frequently cut by plates, which are triangular, 
quadrangular, rhomboidal, or of other polygonal figures. Nature, therefore, in the 

formation 
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forittetlonbfflih 3b££^lffif>«gM nat ter havepreferibed to hwfelf any finale form of 
cryftaHliatfeni or. tft waft, if {hit has, itisnot-eafy to difeover the Ample primitive’ 
figtira^fi^’iiTO^TOs ariftri fo gi^t * variety. » 

The plates or faces have fuch a brilliancy and f>oli(h, that if the fined ft eel be not in- 
feribfo: It fcertaihly is not ftiperibr to them in beauty. They refled the light equally 
with thihioftperfed mirrors. The larged exceed four inches in lengthy and three 
and a half in breadth ; but there are innumerable others which are fmaller ; and only 
one inch, or the, half, the third, or the quarter, of an inch, until they become lo mi- 
nute as to be only vifible by the microfcope ; but they are always cryftallized in one of 
the figures .already mentioned. A Angle lamina is never feen, but they are always in- 
groups, which groups are fometimes twenty or more inches iffeircuit. The number of 
them, therefore, is vent great. 

I mud ndt here omit to mention a peculiar drcumdance, which ufually attends thefe 
cryftallizations. The circumference of thefe thick metallic groups is formed t>f lamina: 
fo minute, that a drorig lens is neceflfary to difeern them ; but they become gradually 
larger as they approach the centre, where they are larged of all* There are alfo places 
in thefe groups where Nature feems rather to have Iketched than completed her work. 
We find there groups or fmall mafles of iron which prefent only the ftrft principle of 
cryftallization. In others we do not find even this fketch but only cruft attached to 
the matrix. There are alfo places in which a number of fmall tumours arife, that viewed 
with the naked eye appear to be without form, but when examined with the lens, are 
difeovered to confift or a multitude of fmall laminae irregularly conglutinated. In the 
fame manner, fome crufts are formed, in fomc places three lines in thicknefs, which, 
both internally and on the fuperficies, are found to be compol'ed of an aggregate 1 *©!' 
lamitfe thrown irregularly on each other. 

In reference to fome observations I lhall hereafter have to make, I mud mention that 
foi^e of thefe aggregates of laminae are either entirely covered with a coating of ful* 
phate of lime, jo that it mud be taken ofi' to get at them, or at lead only the upper 
part of them rifes above it. This coating is of a Very white colour, and fo ftrongly 
attached to the iron, that it appeal's like wax that has been poured over it and hardened. 

The colour of thefe lamina, in general, greatly refembles that of the fined and mod 
brilliant deel ; except fome which have a violent tintture. They are as refplendent in. 
the fradures as on the faces. Notwithftanding their great hardnefs, they are nearly as 
brittle as glafs. 

On carefully examinirfg thefe laminae, a phenomenon prefented itfelf, which increafech 
my attention. This was fome feales parallel to each other, which arofe from the faces 
of thefe cryftals, and. induced me to %fpe£t that their compofition might be the refulc 
of a number of fmall leaves united and conglutinated together.. An infpedion. of the 
larger laminae convinced me that this conjedure was well founded ; for, on breaking 
them croffwife, I frequently found in the fradures very fmall leaves. There are alfo- 
iome which very evidently (hew them, and in great numbers, on their faces. A leaf, 
for- example, may occupy a fixth part of the face and their end. Further on, under 
that, another appears, which extends another fixth, and then terminates like the for- 
met. Still farther, under the fecond leaf, appears a third, which extends only a fmall 
•fpace: and in like manner others: fo that the lamina will be the lc-fs, the fmaller th£ 
the numberof the leaves of which it is compofed. I fhall here avail myfelf of a compa- 
ry on, which, though not very fcienrific, will aptly explain what I mean. When a num- 
• 0 . P a P er are > ^Hcd up, and afterwards.fpread out on aflat furface, 

u vail happen, on. their unrolling, that each will feparate a little from the next, fo that 

*5 they 
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they way all be numbered ; and itwiUbe evident that the firft, wbi.cji ip-abpye *11 the 
reft* renders the heap larger, and that' the leaves being fuccefl£v0ly taken,-. away, , the. 
heap will be diminifhed, until it will atjength only conflft ofrhe fmgle laft jeaf. . 

The lamina:, howevery are not all coVrlpofed in this manner,. Ip.foroe, the compo- 
nent feales are conglutinated in fuch a manner that, they do not appear, and theifra&ure 
prerents a continued furface. Yet there are but feV laminae fo fmooth on: both that 
faces as not to fhew the prefence of fome leaf. More than once 1 have found pn one 
lamina others attached which ihewed they were of later formation. 

Thefe fads, when compared, mull remove every doubt with refped to the nature ol 
the formation of thefe noble cryftals, as it is manifeft they are compofed of a greater or 
lefs number of i'mall plate^W hich, placed upon, and adhering to, each other, form the 
larger laminae. 

Among all the volcanic produdions which I met with and coueded in my travels, 
there is not one which gives fparks fo plentifully with fteel, or influences the magnetic 
needle at fo great a diftancc, as this of which 1 now treat. 

Almoft every lamina, part, or fragment of this production pofleffes polarity, attracting 
the magnetic needle at one end, and repelling it at the other ; which attraction and 
. repulflon are equal in force. The fame powers of attrading and repelling are equally 
found in the crufts pf iron apparently not cryftallized, and in their parts. 

Notwithftanding, however, its power to move the magnetic needle, it is fcarc|ly at 
all aded on by the magnet, at leaft, not unlefs it be reduced to very fmall particles. 
When approached to the Leyden phial, it freely conduds the.eledxic (hock. 

The furnace has no other effed on it than to deprive the lamina: of their brilliancy, 
and diminifh, in a fmall degree, its magnetic virtue, which is not deftroyed even by 
the fuflon of the lamina: ; to obtain which the blowing pipe is not fufHcient ; but oxyge- 
nous gas (dephlogifticated air) muft be applied for about two minutes, as one will not 
be long enough. The little ball into which a fmall lamina of fpeculardron is converted* 
lofes on its furface all brilliancy, and acquires the colour of lead expofed to the air. 
Internally, however, it (till retains fortie refplendence ; but the friability of its parts is 
increafed, and it gives but few fparks with fteel. The fame change takes place in this 
metal which is fo frequently obfervable in other bodies after having been in a ftate of 
fuflon : it is interfperled with fmall air-bubbles, and rendered, in a manner, fpongy. 

Such are the principal properties of the fpecular iron which I difeovered at Strom- 
boli. But it is of importance to know, of what nature is its matrix. This is a lava 
which does not eflentially differ from thofe lavas of this volcanic country which are of 
the horn-ftone bafe, except that it has undergone great changes. It is fo friable, that 
it maybe fcratched.with the nail. Inftead of being black, or dark brown, it is of a 
cinereous, and, in fome places, of a reddifh colour. It is extremely. porous, and there- 
fore light ; and its grain rough and dry, not unlike that of fome fand-ftones. Its 
odour is argillaceous, and it adheres ftrongly to the tongue, like a burnt bone. , When 
immerfed in water, it imbibes it with a hilling noife, and faturates itfelf with it. . 

Beftdes that it gives no fparks whatever with fteel, this lava has not the fmalleft ef- 
fect on the magnetic needle, except when fome fmall particle of fpecular- iron ftiU 
remains within it for though the latter principally covers the external furface of the 
lava, a number of microfcopic laminae glitter, herq^nd there, in its internal pores. 

The. fmall feltfpar cryftals in this changed lava are entire, but their naturat brilliancy 
is diminifh ed, ^and they are cracked. It is neceflaryKo look with attention to diftin- 
guilh them from the fubftance of the lava, as their colour is the fame ; but they are 
much more eafily difccmable when the. lava has been expofed tp the furnace* fince.they, 

3 have 
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have then Jrt^»irtSl'a'«fes(t«r degree of wfciteftefs, and arefeenthrougha thin blackifh 
croft of enamef* 1 itttO*whkh the ftirfaee of' the lava is changed. This, however, irf a 
few fecondfli'is entirely- fr£ed from the oxygenptis gas, and a homogeneous but ebul- 
lientenamel produced. ’ * # 

• TheJ'great analogy between the alteration undergone by this lava and the Changes 
.produced in many others by the ddtion of fulphureous acids, fufficiently fhews that it 
proceeds from the’fame fcaufe. This is likewife evidently confirmed, by the thin crufts 
of fulphate of lime with which it is coated, and which have been generated by the 
fulphureous acids, combined with the fmali portion of lime contained within the hom- 
ftone. ' . . . 

It will here not be improper to give a concife account of'wme obfervations of a fimi- 
lar kind with thofe I have made, that by comparing we may be enabled to deduce fuch 
conclufions as may efucidate the fubjeCt. 

The firft author, who, to my knowledge, has fpoken of cryftallized iron adhering to 
volcanic matters, is M. Faujas in his Mineralogie des Vulcaim. He tells us that hr 
found at Volvic, in Auvergne # , a homogeneous and heavy lava, from the furface and 
fifiures of which projected a great number of fmali thin plates of iron, which had the 
luftre of the fineft poliihed fteel. Though he does not give their fize, there is rcafon to 
believe they mud have been almoft microlcopic ; fince he fays a lens of con fidcr able 
magnifying power was neceflary to difeover that fome of thefe plates were fegments of 
hexagonal prifms, and that^others confifted of two hexagonal pyramids joined at the 
bafe. They were attracted by the magnet. The lava to which they adhered, accord- 
ing to him, was bafaltic, but greatly altered, having become white, cracked, friable 
and foftened. 

M. De Larbre, phyfician at Riom, examined with great care, both the iron of Vol- 
vic above mentioned, and that of the Puy de Dome and Mont d’Or in the fame pro- 
vince *. The cryftals of the latter iron are feCtions of octahedrons fimilar to thofe of 
alum, and fometimes perfect octahedrons. It is at Mont d’Or that the cryftallizatiohs, 
or plates, of fpecular iron are mod beautiful and diftinCt. The largeft are about an 
inch and a half in breadth, fomewhat more in length, and about a line and a half, or 
at mod two lines in thicknefs. The faces of the plates, when viewed with the lorn, 
difeover ftreaks and diminutions which prove the accumulation of a number of fmali 
laminae. 

The fpecular iron of the three abovementioned places in Auvergne poffdVes a mag- 
netic quality 4 and many piece* of it attract the magnetic needle on one fide, and reoel 
it on the other. 1 

M. De Larbre remarks that the fpecular cryftallized irons of Mont d’Or, the Puy 
de Dome, and Volvic, have’ the fame matrix, that is, a cellular and pumiceous lava j 
and that this lava has been more or lefs changed by the aCtion of acids. 

&aftly, a third fpecimen of the cryftals of fpecular iron has been deferibed by the 
-comrtieridator Dblomreil, which was found by him on fome folid lavas, at Jaci Reale, 
and on different fcorife, which had been changed and foftened by acid fulphureous va- 
pours, in the cratgr of Morite Roflb. Thofe found at the former place were thin ihin- 
fcg plates, of a regular hexagonal figure, hard, flightly attracted by the magnet, and 
the largeft not exceeding a line and a* half. Thofe of Monte Roflo confifted only of 
finaU, 1 thin, irfegulaf feales. 

'* Now the department of Velay. T. 

1 " See hi* Diflertation in th c Journal de Phs/iqui par 1 ’ Abbe Rosier, l’an 1786. 
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When I coitiptre thefe obfervations on {^ecular iro^Rrith my -own, I. find that they 
greatly refemble them. The iron defended by thefe authprs is, likemine, . eryftallized ; 
but thecryftallization is different, and the lamin® oftbeflkon of €iroinboU are larger 
than thofe of that of Auvergneand Etna. The Beautiful toffee; iike that of fteel, aitd 
the magnetic virtue, are the fame iu both. The formation of the crydalsofAuvergne 
is obferved to arife from the appofition of fmaU fades, as I obferved in mine, only nut, 
in the latter, it is more didin&ly feen. £.aftjy, the lavas in whichHhis fpecular ironfs 
found excepting thofe of Jact Reale, have all undergone a change. 

This identity m the offers naturally induces to conclude an identity of caufe. The 
three naturalifts above cited “ale of opinion, that the formation of thefe martial cryflals 
' is to be afcribed to the uranic fire ; by the a&ion of which the metal was Separated 
from the lava of -which it made a pa f t, and fublimed ; and that afterwards, failing on 
tile furface, and into the clefts, it there attached and collected, taking a regular form- 
Tliis explanation is, certainly, not only the mod natural, but is confirmed by fa&s ; 
lince iron, in crucibles, uling certain precautions, cryftallizes in a firailar. manner, as 
has been obferved by MM. Grtgnon, Faujas, andBuffon. I am therefore of the fame 
opinion relative to the fpecular iron of Stromboli, that is, that the vehement heat of 
the fire deprived the lavas of this metal, by fubliming it, which afterwards attached to 
their furface, producing laminated cryftals, more or lefs large, and more orlefs nume- 
rous, with thofe varieties which ufually accompany cryftallizations. In fa&, while al- 
tnod all the other lavas of Stromboli move the magnetic needle, thofe which hJVe cry- 
ftallizations of iron on their furface, have not the lead efted bn it ; no doubt becaufe 
they are in a great meafure deprived of that metal. But as, in general, the fire has 
acted on the other lavas, in the fame manner as on thofe which exhibit the fpecular iron, 
and as, befides, the fpecimens of the latter arc not numerous in volcanized countries, 
(fince, excepting the places above mentioned, and fome of the Phlegrean-fields *, I 
know none where this ciydallized iron is found,) it Teems not to bp doubted but fome 
other circumdance,' befides the fire, mud concur to its formation ; "which perhaps may 
be the union of the iron with the muriate of ammoniac, as it is well known that by 
ftich a union that metal is fublimed and paffes into the nature of fpecular iron. . , 

We have feen that the fpecular iron of Stromboli is, in many places, covered with 
fulphate of lime ; and fince this fulphate derives its formation from the adion of the 
fulphureous acid#, they mud have aded likewife on the metal, the crydallization of 
which is anterior in its origin to this neutral fait, which clofely inveds and covers it. 
But though thefe acids arc fufliciently powerful to attach and decompofe the mod folid 
and hard lavas, they have not been able to make any impreflion <?n the fpecular cry dais, 
.which have likewife refilled all thefhocksof other deftrudive caufes, among which the 
aeriform fluids floating in the atmofphere are no fmali part, and dill retain that brilliant 
luftre which they received at fird, notwithdanding the antiquity of their production, 
which is probably the fame with that of Stromboli itfelf, of which the annals af time 
afford no memory. For, in fad, thefe crydailizations being found adhering to a rock 
formed of drataof lava, which ferves as a foundation to almod the whole fupcrftrudure 
of the mountain, we cannot recur to any times known to hidory, but muft go back 
to that mod remote period in which the iiland was formed by fubterraneous con- 
flagrations. . . i 

We have now finifhed the defeription of the Volcanic produds of Stromboli ; , I jjteaa 
the land, fcoriac, lavas, tufas, pumices, and fpecular irt>n. Omitting this metal, the pu- 


* See Chap, V. 


mices. 
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attd 3$ tufe# *bre# pr<^o^«oni^^^c«ttpyott^a fmaU corner of Stromboli 
SXhd miy be faid tQ be formed# as-feratleaftaaexternally appears, yf Icon* and 
rt:;and r ^4hefe feo#» and lavak&fve beta ftqwn to derive their Origin frompor- 
6hv#rodcsV^riy with thehorn-ftbne bafe, m partly with that of the petrofi ex, it 
Siuffbe concluded, that the material origin and increafe of Stromboli is-to beattributed 
toRorphyry, which, melted by fubtfenranfean conflagrations, and ranfied by elaftic gafeous 
‘Sbftances, arofe from the bottom of th*fea, and, extending ltfelf on the fides, m la- 
ws and fcomfe, has forced an ifland of its prefent fize. Thefe porphyry rockrhke- 
;wife (till ftirnift matter for the prefent eruptions. ft r 

; , Before I conclude this chapter, I mud not omit two enquiries which I confider as of 
no little importance. In my refearches relative to volcano^JJ. have propofed as a Tule, 
to fubieft the volcanized bodies to the aftion of the furnace, in order to compare the 
activity and manner of aftion of the fubterranean fires with that of our common fire ; 
and I have found this praftice, and expeft ftill to find it, not a little inftruftive. But 
with refpeft to the Eolian ifles, which I have ftudied with the greateft attention, I have 
judged it proper to%iake other experiments of the following kind. • 

■ Having afcertained, by various obfdrvations, the different kinds of primitive rocks, 
which by their fufion have contributed to the formation of each of thefe iflands; I re- 
folved to fubieft to the furnace, rocks of a fimilar nature, but brought from countries not 
volcanic, remarking in what manner they are affefted by fur common fire, and fhus 
make f comparifon of another kind, which muft be qf equal utility with the former. 

To this enquiry, which has perhaps been firft made by myfelf, I fhail add another, 
relative to the accounts left us by the ancients concerning the conflagrations of Strom- 
berfi, which I (hall (late and confider. I (hafl proceed in the fame manner with refpeft 
to the other iflands, as an examination of thefe accounts will, enable us to compare the 
prefent date of thefe countries produced by fubteraneous conflagrations with that of for. 

mer times. , _ 

With refpeft to the firft objeft of refearch, as the principal materials of Stromboli 
derive their origin from rocks of porphyry, I (hall* breifly relate the refults of experi- 
ments.made on different kinds of this (tone, in its natural (late, expofed in the ufual 
manner to the furnace ; and I requeft my courteous readers to endure the fatigue of 
reading thefe experiments, fince I endured the fatigue of inakipg them. 

I. 'Ais porphyry is Egyptian. Its colour is a dark red, its bafeconfyaft ; and its re- 
cent fraftures fine and earthy. It gives fparks plentifully with (led, and breaks into 
irregular peices. The bafe includes a few black, (hining, linear and opake, (hoerls ; 
with abundance of feltfpars of two kinds ; the one quadrangular, of a pale red colour, 
and almoft opake; the other likewife quadrangular, but tranfparent and brilliant. It 
is well known that tins porphyry takes a fine polifli, which renders it very beautiful to 
the eve. 

After remaining twenty-four hours in the furnace, it is perfeftly fufed ; when it is 
changed into a black enamel, minutely fpotted with alh-grey points, which are feltfpars. 
Thefe, therefore, continue entire. This enamel abounds in pores, gives fire with fteel, 
but lfefs thab the porphyry,- has a lively luftre, and is tranfparent in the angles, 
mlf this* (tone 'remains in the furnace eight-and-forty hours fucceflively, it becomes a 
compaft enamel, uniformly black, from the complete fufion of the feltfpars, which then 
forinV^ '^.h^e oni homogeneous wlftfe. 

It hiabeeh'ther'opinton of many celebrated'naturalifts, that the bafe of the Egyp tian 
porphyry fe‘a jstfper ; but the'eafy fufion of it in the glafs-furnace convinces me of the 
contrary ; ana I find one of the moft eminent of our modern lithologifts agrees with me 
toL. v. R in 
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This ftone is changed by the furnace into a black enamel, moderately inflated, and fc 
hard. Its feltfpars, however, remain entire, only with the change of their red. colour 
intb a white. 0 ^ ■ 

X. The horn 'ftone of the prefent porphyry is laminated, of a fmooth, furface,' eafily 
cut with the knife, and of a redduh-green colour. Its feltfpars are rhomboids! j and 
fome are four lines and a half in length and three in thicknefc. 

In the furnace they remain unaltered ; but the ground of the porphyry is changed 
into a black and hard fcoria, full of little bubbles. 

I fhall omit the defeription of many other porphyries, the bafe of which was in like 
.manner horn-ftone, and on which I made the fame experiments, fmee the refults were 
effenti 'lly the fame with thofe already ftated. I fhall only mention that thefe different 
fpecies of porphyry, fomc of which had the petrofilex, and others the horn-ftone for 
their bafe, were brought from thofe parts of Hungary and Germany, where, according 
to the observations of fcientific travellers, no traces whatever of volcanization are dif- 
coverable. • ' 

If we now compare the effefls of the volcanic fires and our common fire on thefe vari- 
ous kinds of porphyries, we fhall find that the principal difference is, that the furnace vitri- 
fies them,deflroying their original ftrufture, whereas the firesof Stromboli feldom change 
their natural lineaments. In both cafes we find the feltfpars, for the moll part, remain 
infufible; but what appears of mod importance to the prefent objeft of our refearch is, 
that the ftones with a petrofiliceous bafe, as well as thofe with that of hom-flone, may be 
lufed is a ftrong heat (fuch as that of the glafs furnace) and without its being neceffary 
to have recourie to the mod vehement that can be procured. 

From thefe experiments we learn, therefore, in what manner the fubterranean fire of 
Stromboli, even though we fliould not confider it as extraordinarily a&ive, may ha\ r e 
been able to melt, and niavftill continue to liquify, the rocks of porphyry which have 
exifted, and ftill exift, in rhe abyfles of that mountain. The facility, likewife, with 
which its lavas may be re-melted in a glut's furnace, is a ftrong confirmation of the hypo- 
thefis. • ' 

With refpett to the time when this volcano began to exert its activity, and to melt 
thefe rocks, we are profoundly ignorant, this being an cpocha anterior to all hiftory. 
We inuft be contented with the imperfeft accounts the ancients have left us of the con- 
flagrations of Stromboli, which did not burft forth in their time, but ages before. Of 
thefe accounts I fhall proceed to give a concife view, this being the fecond enquiry it 
was propofed to make, and it will neceflarily be brief, psthe notices left us on this fub- 
je£t by the ancients are extremely few. 

Euftatius, Solinus, and Pliny, inform us that the flames of Stromboli are lefs powerful 
than thofe of the other iilands of Lipari,*but that they exceed them in clearnefs and 
fplendour. Thefe writers, however, were only the copiers of Strabo, or perhaps fome 
abridgment of him, in which he is copied incorreftly. We fhall therefore have recourCe 
to that celebrated Grecian geographer himfelf j who, after having mentioned Lipari 
and Vulcano, and informed us that Stromboli likewife burns, tells us that the laft ifland 
compared to the others, is inferior to them in the ^iolent eruption of its flames, hut 
that it exceeds them in their brightnefs *. 

It is evident, that by “ the others,” Strabo means Vulcano, which was the onl/jCRe 
of the Eolian flies, befides Stromboli, in a date of conflagration in his time. When 
I compare Stromboli with Vulcano, I perceive that, even tnow, there is this difference 

• ’Eri Si (Erjpyfv’Vi) tut) enn 3n!rv(»t, f3i# yb $>.oyS{ <yun, Ji Qlylu rXtmxv S**. Lib. vi. 

between 
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between the two iflands, that the flames of the former, are much more refplendent and 
lively than thofeof the latter, as will appear w hen w e come to treat of Vulcano ; but 
I cannot fay that, thofe of JStromboli arc fefs violent, as the contrary is certainly the 
fad. WeW» however^ conclude, that, in ihofe ages, the eruptions of Vulcano 
were very ftrong and frequent, which agrees wit I# the teftimony of Diodorus, and 
that of Agathodes as citgd by the Scholiaft on Apollonius j the former of whom 
aflerts, that, in his time, Vulcano and Stromboli vomited great quantities of fand and 
burning (tones *, and the latter, that thefe two iflands threw out fire, both by day and 


night f. 

There is another circumftance mentioned Jay the Sjcil'.n hiftorian which deferves 
notice. This is, that a w ind iflues from both thefe ifland^ .with a great noife. This , 1 
in fome meafure, agrees with the obfervations I made at Stromboli ; and is (till more 
applicable to the other ifland, as will beieen when I come to give an account of Vul- 


cano. 

Philip Cluverius, in his Sicilia Antiqua , fpeaking of Stromboli, tells us that its crater 
is fituated at the furnmit of a mountain, from which it pours forth, both by day and 
by night, with a horrible noife, bright flames, and gfreat quantities of pumice J. In one 
of the plates prefixed to his work, this ifland is reprefented with the finoke riling from 
the fummit of the mountain. 

Nearly one hundred and feventy-three years have now eTapfed fince this author 
travelled in Sicily. Ought we then to conclude, that, at that time, the mouth of the 
volcano was fituated at the fummit of the mountain ? Had the learned antiquary him- 
felf vifited the ifland, I could not have objedted to his evidence. But he not only does 
not fay this, but the contrary may be inferred from his own words. Immediately after 
the paffage I have already cited, he adds, “ fed perpetui ejus ignes eminus naviganlibus , 
nofte t ant uni , confpiciuntur. Fumum eorum candidijfmum ex Italia pariter ac Sicilia litto * 
ribus confpexi.” It is therefore evident that he faw this volcano only from a diftance, 
and. that, confequeriHy, his affertion, that the fiery crater was fituated at the fummit, is 
not' to befMepended on. What he has faid of thq pumices then thrown out by it, he 
may have taken on the credit of fome of the natives who gave him that information, 
and who confounded the fcoriaceous lavas with pumices ; 1 or it may in fad be true,, 
fince under the fcoriaj and lavas of Stromboli, fcattered pumices are found, as I have 
obferved above. 


From the authorities above adduced it appears, therefore, that the moll ancient ac- 
counts of the conflagrations of Stromboli, tranfmitted to us by hiftory, are prior to the 
Chriftian era by about two hundred and ninety years, the date of the reign of Agathocles 
the celebrated tyrant of Syracufe. This volcano burned likewife in the times of Au- 
guftus and Tiberius, when Diodorus and Strabo flourilhed. But after this latter period, 
a long feries of ages fucceeds, during which, from want of documents, we are ignorant 
of the ftate of Stromboli, and it is not until the feventeenth century that we again know, 
with certainty, that it eje&ed fire j though it is not improbable that it continued to- 
bum likewife during the times in which we find no mention of it in hiftory : on which 
fuppofition, its uninterrupted conflagration, for fo great a length of time, mull indeed 
££pear aftonifliing. Tet, though it (hould have ceafed for feveral ages, we know, from 


'n'ZrfvytvXn, xm2 TiJ t'-’Xt 1 w, » *’*' ixirforlii mtvjxstlot fxty ifl#;, w») Jx$v- 

rctrai ii xal xa.1 Xi 9m JwwrJjw* irXjiflof, xuQnvif if 2* o {«* xod irtpl t*?» Airvav yttifum, Lib. V. 

f Aitiiij (Il{« xal ZrfoyivXi)) tut) nixTos,.irvf city ic«». ' ' 

j Strongule hodieque liquidiffimam Dammam, ct pumice* magna enpia, ex vert ice, ubi cratcrcto babet, 
nodes atque dies, can fremitu horrendo, erudat. 
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various public teftimonies, that its continued eruptions Cannot haVe lifted lefs than two 
hundred years. ' *. 

Here our curiofity may ^naturally be excited by the queftion, wnat are tne luD- 
ftances which, without diminution, have nourished, during fdfih a number of years, and 
ftill continue to feed thefe fires? ^1 do not perceive that there is ahy reafoti to 1 fuppofe 
them different from thofc which furnifh fuel to the intermitting volcanos, except that 
their fource appears to be inexhauftible. It is betieved, with much reafon, that fulphur 
produces and continues volcanos ; an^ wherever thefe mountains burn, we have indif- 
putable proofs of its prefence. Still more effectually to explain thefe conflagrations, 
petroleum has likewife been catted in a ids and, in faCt, ft has fometimes been found to 
c ifluein the neighbourhood. of a volcano, of which Vefuvius is an example*. The 
clouds of thick black fmoke, which frequently rile into the air from the mouths of vol- 
canos, and the uncluofity and footinefs, which We laid to be found in the recent fcoriac, 
feetn likewife to be evident indications of fome bituminous fublimate. 

That Stromboli contains withinits deep gulphs and receffes an irflmenfe mine of fum- 
ing fulphur, we can entertain little doubt, when we confider the ftreams of fmoke, of 
extraordinary whitenefs (a colouFwhich conftantly accompanies fulphureous fumes) 
that rife on the weft fide of the iiland, and the finell of fulphur, not only perceptible 
from them, but from the large cloud of fmoke which overhangs the fummit of the 
mountain. The fmall pieces of that mineral produced near the apertures whence thofe 
fumes arife,-are likewife another proof. But of the prefence of petroleum, and its effe&s, 

I have never perceived the leaft fign. Befides that no vein of it is found in the ifland, 
nor any ever l'een fwimming on the fea which furrounds Stromboli, as I was allured by 
the general teftimony of the inhabitants, the fmell of this bitumen is no where fenfible, 
though naturally it is very acute. I have frequently vifited the fources of petroleum, 
at Monte Zibio, i.: the territory of Modena, and I could always perceive the fmell of 
their penetrating vapours, at the diftance of feveral hundred pues before I reached 
them. I therefore conclude, that thefe vapours mull have been VRch more fenfible at 
Stromboli, as they would have been much more active, had petroleum actually burned 
within its gulph. I have likewife examined, with the greateft attention, the fcoriae 
thrown out by the volcano, and while they were very hot ; but I never could perceive 
that they emitted, either from their furface, or within their pores and cavities, the leaft 
fmell ot that bituminous fubftance, or that they any where exhibited any unftuous hu- 
midity. As I knew that the fmoke which exhales from burning petroleum is of a 
blackilh hue, I fufpefted that the thick and dark column of fmoke, which arofe to the 
eaft of the volcano, might be a fign of its prefence ; but, cun a nearer approach, I per- 
ceived that its darknef* proceeded from aqueous vapours which were mixed with it, and 
which, by my continuing a fhort time in it, rendered my clothes damp and wet. 

Shall we then affirm that the fires of Stromboli receive no kind of aliment from this 
bitumen ? Notwithftanding the obfervations I have ftated, I would not venture confi- 
dently t<5 deduce fuch a conclufion ; fince it is poflible that the petroleum may bum 
under the mountain, at fo great a depth, that its vapours may not reach to the top, but 
may be difperfed and confumed by the fire, and the immenfe mafs of liquified matter, 
which probably extends from the crater to the lowed foots of the ifland. 

But though we fhould not admit the exiftence of this oil within the*Beep receffe^M 
the mountain, I do not perceive but the fulphur alone may Be fufficient for the nourifh- 

* Strfto, Iftorfa dell' Incendid del Vefuvio, del 1757. Bottit, Ifibria dt ran Ioee*dj del Monte Ve. 
&irio. 
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meat of xhe volcano, wjien its flame is animated by oxygenous gas, the presence of 
whkb, in volcanic abyffes, feems undeniable, from the fubftancea they contain proper 
to generate it, when aQgjkpa by jthe fire.* The long duration, without intermiffion, 
therefore, of thefe , conflagrations, may be very fufficiently explained by the immenfe 
quantities of fulphur, or, to Ypeak more properly, *fulphures of iron which we mud 
neceflari ly fuppdfe contain^ m the bowels of the mountain ; a fuppofition rendered the 
room probable by the prodigious fubt^ranean accumulations of this mineral which have 
been difeovered in various parts of the globe. ^ 

*r . 9 $£> „ MC 4 ^ 

CHAP. XII.— BASILUZZO, BOTTERO, LI3CA-BIANCA, jDAT’-jpOLO, PANARIA, SALINE, * 

Bafiluzzo, in port, formed of granitous lavas.— -Its fierility.— Uninhabited.— Bottero and 
IJ/ca- Bianca, two rocks , in many places decompofed by acid vapours Sulphurated hy- 
drogenous gas C hepatic gas ) ijfues from the fea near jhefe rocks , which Jlill probably , 
cover the remains of fire. — Uattolo formed of lavas in a great meqfure decompofed.— 
Panaria formed of granitous lavas. — This ijland fertile and inhabited. — Probability that 
this group of rocks and fmall {/lands are the remains of a vafi ancient volcano. — Saline 
.formed by an accumulation oj currents of lavas. — Courfe of 4hefe currents to the fotttb of 
tlse ijland. — Their various gratification and nature. — Some remains of craters on the 
fummit of this ijland. — Refult of experiments in which natural granites weze expofed to 
the furnace , to compare them with thofe which, by the action of fubterranean fires, have 
contributed to the formation of Bafiluzzo and Panaria.— An extremely Jlrong fire re- 
quired for their fufion.—A fire equally Jlrong required for the re-fufion of thefe grani- 
tous lavas. — Confequence which appears naturally to follow from the great violence of the 
volcanic fires required to produce the granitous lavas of thefe two {/lands. 

THOUGH thig^piter will contain an account of feveral ifland?, it will be very Ihort ; 
fince feveriil of themSre rather rocks than illands,, and they have all been fo carefully 
examined by the Commendator Dolomieu that little remains for me to add to his obser- 
vations'. The firll five are fituated between Lipari and Stromboli, and it is manifeil to 
ocular infpedlion that they are the work of fire. 

Bafiluzzo is about two miles in circumference, and is railed fome poles above the fur- 
face of the fea. On the fouth fide is a narrow bay, which I entered on the morning of 
the 7th of Oftober, on my return from Stromboli to Lipari. I went on (hore, and, 
by a winding path, foon reagheti the fummit, which is a plain of no great extent, and 
the only place capable of cultivation, though k produces only ^little com and pulfe. 
This fcanty vegetation is nouriihed by a thin cruft of decompofed lava, -under which we 
foondifeover the folid lava, which, in many fituations, is granitous, the quartz, feltfpar, 
and mica, being very apparent in it j as has been before obferved by the excellent 
French Naturaltft above mentioned ; and on making the circuit of, the ifland We find 
that almoft all the remainder of it is compofed of fimilar lavas. 

Two little cottages which belong to the proprietors of this ungrateful foil are the only 
holdings here. Near them areTome ancient ruins, amongft which I found a piece 
SWed porphyry, fpotted with reddiih fieltfpars. I at firll imagined it a volcanic pro- 
dua, but foon changed, tfly opinion } fince I could not find any fpedrtien of the lame 
(lone on the whole ifland, and becaufe 1 was convinced, on a more careful examination, 
that the fragment in queftion waa an Indent Egyptian porphyry, which had beep fao- 
liihed by art, and had never, been expofed to the a&ion of the fire. 1 was therefore 

3 Induced 
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induced'to believe, from the circumflances of the place in $bich IJbutid it, that it had 
either tirade- a part of*the materials of ibn^of thofe ruined edifice^ ol| which feemed 
more pfobable. that it hk 4 been brought tmther by the people who 4iad once inhabited 
them. * V " r ~ • «* 

Rabbits are the only animals round in Bafiluzzo } but thefe had nearly reduced to 
defpair the few inhabitants of the ifland, by the mifchief they did to th 5 r.com, -till they 
at laft brought agninft them an enemy capable of following then)’ through their fubter* 
ranean holes, — I mean the At. # * » ' 

From JBafiluzzo I proceeded to Bottero and jLHca-Bianca, two rocks abounding in 
crufts oHWphatc of alumine £^gm),4|^d for the tnoft*part formed of lavas whitened, 
and lb decompofed that they are eaftly reducible to powder. This decompofition has 
manifeftly been the eftett of acid vapours, though of thefe there is at prefent no fign ; 
except that near thefe two rocks we meet with a iirong iinell of fulphurated hydroge- 
nous gas, and following it where it is mod powerful, are led to a (hallow part pf the 
fea where a great number of air-bubbles rife with rapidity, and asftoon as they re^h the 
furface burft. T%is gas it is which produces the fmell. 

The fea could not have been more favourable for the collecting this aeriform fluid $ * 
fince when I failed from Lipari to Stromboli it was ftormy and ran high, but on my 
return was perfectly calm. I fecurcd, therefore, a fufficient quantity of it in feme 
flalks, which I had taken with me in my journey through the two Sicilies, in order to 
make fome*experiments on it when I Ihould arrive at Lipari, the refult of which l lhall 
here, as it feems the proper place, lay before the reader. 

This gas, when a lighted candle was applied to it, rofe in flame, but with fcarcely any 
detonation. It took fire flowly, and the flame was of a reddilh blue. It was therefore 
a fulphurated hydrogenous gas, as more evidently appeared from its having depofited 
fome particles of lulphur in the veflel in which it was fired. The little depth of the 
fea at the place from which this gas ilfoed, and its perfect cab&nefs, enabled me to 
make another experiment, by letting down, by means of a fmatflHf’d, precifelyon the 
place from which this gas rofe, one of. thofe thermometers, whicn? in cori#quence of 
being included within fcveral wrappers, flowly receive, and lofe as flowly, the tempera- 
ture to which they may be expofed. After having left one of thefe immerled under 
the water for thr$e quarters of an hour, I found, on drawing it up, that the mercury had 
rifen to 28 (96 i of Fahrenheit *, though in the atmofphere above the furfare it only 
flood at 2o\ (69 of Fahrenheit). A hot exhalation therefore arofe from that part of 
the bottom together with the fulphurated hydrogenous t gas } 'an obfervation which ren- 
ders it probable that a latent fire ftill remains there. Tne <Jppth of the water was eleven 
feet ; and it was evident that the bottom was a continuation of the rock Bottero. 

Scarcely a mile from Lifca-Bianca and Bottero, towards the weft, a third i&k rifes 
above the^watcr, named Dattolo, the formation of which is likewife to be aferibedto 
lavas, in a great degree decompofed like the former, and fome of which have an iron- 
red colour. M*j|)oloniieu fays, that a fpring of boiling water gufhes out at the foot of 
it ; but all my endeavours to difeover this fpring were fruitlcfe. The failors who ma- 
naged the boat in which I was, and who were natives of Stromboli, and, from making 
the pafiage from their ifland to Lipari, fevcral times nr a week, mult be acquainted with 
every part of that fea, and all the rocks it contains, allured me that thef had never UK 
nor heard of any fucli fpring. I lhall not, however, venture t£> deny its exiftene’e, but 
am rather willing to believe, that neither they nor I difeovered it from want of attention. . 
Suppofing its reality, it certainly is a proof that the conflagration under thefe rocks is not 
entirely exhaufted. 

5 Proceeding 
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Proceeding ftill fipra Stft&nboli toward* Lipari. we. next arrive at Panaria, which is 
„ ot a rock but «fc*ifland, in circyit njore thjm eight males,, thought is but little raffed 
above tbefea. The wck<of which it is conlfiru&edis here, UUwife, volcanic granite ; 
but as it4s in msu|y places fuperficially decompofed, and in others mixed with fiAftancfcs 
very eafrly decbmpofable, a rich foil is afforded in various parts of the ifladd, on which 
olives, and othe# fruit-trees, cultivated by many families refident here, luxuriantly 
fiourifti ^ 

We mull therefore aferibe the origin of this group of rodcs and illands to fubmarine 
conflagrations. But are we to conclude that each of them owes its formation to a 
particular volcano, or that theffr rocks and fuiA^landsju-e no other than tl^emains 
of a very ancient larger if. and, in a great degree aeftroyferoy the powerful a£hon of the 
waves of the fea? M. Dolomieu is of the lattes opinion, in'fupport of which he ad- 
duces many plaufible arguments, conjecturing that this ifland was the ancient Euorimos , 
the feventh of theEolian ifles, which, according to Strabo, lay on the left in failing from 
Lipafi r fic> Sicily, whichUs exactly the fituation of the fmall illands I have deferibed. I 
fhall not repeat the reafons by which he fupports this conjecture, butjrefer fuch of my 
headers as may be defirous of examining them to the^kuthor’s own work. 

Late in the night of the fame day I returned to Lipari, where I had my refidence, 
and whence, from time to time, I made excurfions to the other neighbouring illands. 
As the fea was perfectly calm during the whole of that day, we could make no ufe of 
our fails but were obliged to perform the whole paffage by the afiiftance of our oars. 
So great a calm in that fea, which is ufually tempeltuous, is extremely rare ; and, indeed, 
•during my whole continuance among thefe illands, I did not witnefs fuch another day. 

In the morning I embarked for Saline, which is fo near to Lipari, that, by the aid of 
a light earlterly wind, I arrived there in lefs than an hour. This ifland derives its name 
of Saline (or the fait pits) from the muriate of foda (fea fait) which is dug on-one part 
•of the Ihore. It was anciently called Didyme , or the twin, from its appearing at a dif- 
tance bifurcated, tho^h on a nearer approach it is found to be trifurcated, as its fum- 
mit terminltes in thrtfe points. Among all the EoH^n illands, this, after Lipari, is the 
Jargeft, fince it is more than fifteen miles in circuit. From the examination which I 
made of its Ihorcs, and the parts of , a moderate elevation, 1 ascertained that its ftruc- 
ture was an accumulation of currents of lavas. Of thefe M. Dolomieu has examined 
and deferibed Several: I principally fixed my attention on thofc which defeend from the 
fouth fide of the ifland to the fea. It is evident that they have flowed from the fummit 
of the mountain, and fallen almoft perpendicularly into the fea, after a courle of a mile 
or more. But it is, at the lj,me time, equally evident that thefe currents have flowed 
at different periods. In many places they are found with deep fibres, though it is dif- 
ficult to%y, whether thefe have arifen from the lavas fuddenly congealing, and thence 
contra&ing ancf opening in many places or whether they have boon produced by the 
a&ion of the rainwaters or by fome other caufe. However this may be, thelMriChirrs 
are akind of anatomic diffeCtions of the lava, which llicw that the upper coat of it lies 
upon another, and that upon a third, below which are many others. It is alfo to be 
remarked that thefe llrata are commonly fpecilically different from each other. We mull 
therefore conclude, that as manyiferr'ents of lava have flowed from the. higheft part of 
tnWnountaui, t^the fouth, as there are diftinCt llrata; and it is probable, that were 
we ablS tp penetrate to t^ewnoft internal part of the ifland, we fhould find the whole, 
or. almoft the whole -of it, of a fimilar formation. 

This certainly is the .ftrp&ure of almoft all volcanic mountains. Their beginning is 
fcut fmall, and proportionate to) the quantity of the firft eruption ; but as the fucceeding 
"vol. v. s eruptions 
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eruptions increafe in number and extent, they augment inTize and Iblidlty*’" till in time 
they acquire confiderable dimenffon. In Jthis manner, in fa£t, appe#s to have been 
produced the immenfe bulk of Etna; Veluvius, the iflands ef Lipari, apd many other 
burning mountains. I do not, however, deny that there are lorne which are the ofF- 
fprihg of a Angle eruption, as Monte Nuovo, near Pozzuolo, and Monte Roflo, on. 

the fide of Etna. • 

It appears to me fuperfluous to particularize the different qualities of the lavas, fince, 
as has been obferved by M. Dolomieu, they are common to other volcanos. I lhall 
only remark, in general, that I did not find one which can properly be called Ample, as 
they all abound, more or le%;M»th feltfpars and fhoerte, and have for their bafe the pe- 
trofilex, and the horn-ftone. 

No traces, at prefent, remain of thofe volcanic fires which have produced Saline, 
except the currents of lava, and fome veftiges of ancient craters on the fummits of the 
mountain. 

When treating of Stromboli/we found that the natural rocksj which, by theie fufion, 
gave birth to th<f ifland, were a fpecics of porphyry, having for their bafis either the 
petrofilex or the horn-ftone.\ We have now feen that the rocks to which Saline owes 
its origin are of the fame kind. But the formation of Bafiluzzo and Panaria has been 
different ; the rocks which have there been converted into lava by the adion of the fire 
being granitous ; and it feems probable that the fpacious volcano, which it has been 
conjectured, once arofe in the fea between Stromboli and Lipari, and of which, at pre- 
fent, only lbme (mail remains exift in Bafiluzzo, Dattolo, and Panaria, derived its origin 
from the fame ftone. 

In puri'uance of the plan I have preferibed to myfelf of (objecting to our common 
fire fome natural rocks fimilar to thofe from which the Eolian ifles have been formed, 

1 lhall here deferibe the effects produced by the furnace on different fpecimens of gra- 
nite ; and I mull add, likewife, that the difficulty with which, it is well known, granites 
are fufed in our common fires, was to me a confiderable ind&ement to make thefe 
experiments. • 

The furnaces v-bich are worked at Pavia, at a certain feafon of the year, pnly fufe 
common glafs, that is, fiich as is blown into finall veffcls, and is but little tranfparent, 
of a yellowilh or greenilh colour, and ul'ually full of bubbles ; but at another feafon 
they will melt fine cry Hal glafs, manufactured for the fame purpofes, and which is 
white, tranfparent, and much purer. The greater part of the volcanic productions 
mentioned in this work, as alfo the analogous natural jllones, have melted ill the furnace 
in which common glafs is made ; but the fpecimens of granite have proved more re- 
fractory, and in the fame degree of heat have only been rendered friable from the en- 
feebled affinity of their aggregate parts ; or, at the utmoft, a few of them onl/'have been 
found covered with a thin vitreous varnilh. I was therefore obliged to have recourfe 
to the furnace in which the cryltal glafs is elaborated, when the heat was nearly 87' de- 
grees of Wedgwood’s pyrometer, or, according to the obfervations of Mr. Wedgwood" 
only 2{ degrees lefs than the welding heat of iron. The following are the refu Its afforded 
by feveral fpecies of granite, after having been continued ,in this heat during fortv- 
eight hours. 0 J 

1 . Granite of Mount Baveno, in the Milanefe. This granite, wHfch forms a ofeat 
part of the materials of the principal public and private Educes in. Milan, Pavia and 
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The fire changed the mils, and produced a beginning fufion in both the varieties of 
; feltfpar, which^ abounded with microfcopic bubbles, without however atting as a flux 
to the quartz, which, calcining, acquired, a whitenefs, without, however, lofing its 
vitreous nature, and the degree of tranfparency it poffefled. "The fliarp angles and pro- 
jections, if they are feltfpathofe, become blunted aqd round ; and the fragments, if 
there are more than one, adhere in confequence of the flight fufion of the feltfpar, but 
they never incorporate into one mafs within the crucible ; on the contrary, they become 
extremely friable. 

II. Mount Baveno likewife produces a granite which may be confidered as a differed 
fpecies from that now defcribed, and which is equally ufer 1 in buildings. It isfehiftous, 
and eafily feparates into large flakes. The mica, which fs of a fliining blacky inftead of , 
being difperfed within it in feparate feales, extends in broad leaves, placed one over the 
other ; and the quartz and feltfpar are frequently diftributed in flakes. 

This granite lofes its foiidity in the fire, without fufion ; but the mica and feltfpar 
fliew evident figns that they have been foftened. 

III. Granites of the Italian Apennines. Though 'a confiderable, part of the Alps 
. which furround Italy abound with thefe rocks of the firft formation/ they are very rare 

in the Apennines, which are principally formed of calcareous ftone, fand, fand ftones, 
and fteatites. In the various excurfions which I have made to different parts of them, I 
have rarely found this ftone, and never but in very fmall quantities and detached pieces, 
without being able to difeover whence they came. In the fpring of the year 1 790, I 
colleftcd fome of thefe fcattcred pieces in the river Stafora, at the foot of a hill, a few 
miles from the town of Voghera. They were of three fpccies : the following are the 
diftinguifhing properties of the firft. 

Its confiituent principles are four : the quartz, of the colour of water, fcattered in 
fmall but numerous pieces ; the black mica, in few and extremely minute flakes ; the 
feltfpar, rather abundant, and of the colour of honey ; and very fmall fliocrls, included 
within the feltfpar. * 

The pieces, except they adhered together, retained, when they came out of the fire, 
the fame figure they had before, though the feltfpai's were a little, and the fhoerls en- 
tirely fufed. 

The lecond of thefe granites, with refpeft to its component principles, is fimilar to 
the common, confifting of mica, feltfpar, and quartz ; but it is one of the hardeft and 
mofl beautiful that I have feen, and takes a very elegant polifh. 

In the fire the quartz becomes almoft pulverulent, the feltfpar afliimes a flightly 
enamelled furface, and the fufion of the black mica covers the pieces with a thin coat- 
ing which has an unftuous appearance. 

The t^ird granite has for its component principles femi-tranfp&rent quartz in fmall 
and rare grains, and feltfpar in large and numerous particles. 

In the furnace the quartz becomes friable, but in the feltfpar we only perceive figns 
that it is foftened. 

IV. In Chapter XI. I have mentioned an Egyptian porphyry whidfi was expofed to 
the fire. I fhall now add that this ftone, from porphyritic that it was, became in many 
places granitous. In confequenc^therefore, of forcible reparation, or infenfible altera- 
tion, the mafs oTgorphry may be loft, and fucceeded by the granite, compofed of fhoerls, 
abundant feltfpars, and argillaceous particles. 

In the furnace, this grinite imperfectly fufes into an ebullient fcoriaceous enamel. 

V. This granite, as it contains fulphure of iron, and red fulphurated oxyde of mer- 
cury (cinnabar), merits a particular defeription. * It forms a mountain in the diftrift of 
Peltre, in the Venetian territory j to the eaft of which lies the Valle Alta , to the weft 
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the Acqtta Pczza, to the foujh the Bofco delle Monache, andfjfcthe north Valiant. Some - 
years part, this rock was dug into, and perhaps is ftill'j not, to emploj^t in building,., 
but to extract the msrcurv with which it ie'impregnated, amt of whi^h it furnifhes fif- 
teen parts out of a hundred. This ipterefting information I received from Signor 
Francefco Antonio Tavelli, ftudtait of natural hiftory, under whofe directions thefe 
excavations were undertaken,' in the year 1786. He furnj|hed nie with feveral fine 
fpecimens of this rock, which I immediately perceived to be granite. Its component 
parts are quartz, in cryftalliaed grains ; feltfpar, in lamellar, femittranfparent, whitifb 
feales ; and fteatites. The latter does not form a parte, or common cement, which con- 
glntinates* the quartz and felt(bar but-jjadiftributed in (uch a manner, that thefe three' 

' conftituent parts adhere together Tolelyoy the forte of attraction. The fteatites is foft 
and fchiftous, and of a dark green colour. This is the only part of the granite to- which- 
the fulphur has penetrated ; to free it from which, it is neeeflary to break it into- fmall- 
pieces. The fulphur, therefore, has fometimes mineralized the mercury and fometimes 
the iron. Some parts, however, of feven or ten lines, and frequently even an inctu 
and a half, or two inches, in thicknefs, are of a lively red, though the fteatites- Iks loft 
its peculiar texture ; and thefe parts, as they abound moft with mercury, are the* 
heavieft. The reft, on the contrary, are lighter, as they contain a lefs quantity of this, 
metal ; and hence, likewife, their colour is of deeper or paler red. In the midft how- 
ever of this diverfity of tints, the feltfpar and quartz feem to have been impenetrable 
by the fulphur, and, in the reddeft places, ftill preferve their natural colours and re-- 
fpeCtive degrees of tranfparcncy. But in other parts of the fteatites, the fulphur has- 
mineralized the iron, producing fulphure of iron. This is of a brafly yellow, and fuffi- 
ciently foft to decompofe in the air, eftlorefcing, and emitting fulphate of iron (vitriol* 
of iron). About four years ago, I received from Signor Tavelli at Venice fotne pieces 
containing this fulphate, which I puninto a box ; and a few months after found them' 
to be broken, and covered with a yellovvifh efflorefcence. When touched with the 
point of the tongue they occafioned a ftrong aftringent tafte, frojp the prefence of this 
fulphate (vitriol), which, in fact, isjikwife procured from that rock. / ^ 

When this granite came out of the f urnace, the fteatites and the feltfpar were blended" 
into’ one porous fcoriae, but the quartous grain remained unfufed. 

VI. The experiments on Numbers IV. and V. are, however, lefs to the purpofe, 
fince, if we ihmih 1 compare, by the moans of our common fires, the granites which are 
found fufed at Bafiluzzo and Panaria, the conftituent parts of which are feltfpar, mica, 
and quartz, and the natural granites ; the latter muft neceffarily be found to confift of 
the fame principles. I have already, as has been feen, made the proof with feveral, nor 
did I neglect to do the fame with five other fpecies, which I do not deferibe that I may 
not tire the reader.. I lhall only fay, in general, that the quartz was always yjfufible ; 
the mica, in two inftances melted ; and the feltfpar, every time, gave figns of a begin- 
ning Iiquefadion ; which occafioned the pieces in the crucible to adhere together, but 
without forming.-# confolidatcd whole, as the effect of complete fufions. 

VII. As' M. Dolomieu has remarked that the Eolian ifles have a part of their bafeof 
granite, I endeavoured to difeover from what places it might derive its origin ; and, 
after ft veral laborious refearches among the mountains of Sicily, concluded that it 
proceeded from rocks of the fame fpecies, extending to the mountaigg of Capo di Aft- 
lazzo, which are in part formed of granite and have likewife their direction towards this 
inland. 

In my paflage from Lipari to Mefiina (a diftanceof about fi$ty miles) ! made feme 
ftay purpofely at this cape, which lies«bout the midway, -judging if to be of importance 
to examine the nature of the place j and I, in fa&, found there granite, - 

' Mica, 
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i^Mrea, fometimes blackKfnd fometimes of a filver Colour ; blueifh, and fometimes 
milk-tf bite quaxfcr ; and yeddilh or'whitifb feltfpar, are the three component parts of 
this granife,fommimes ’diftributed nearly equally, ahd fometgnes in very unequal por- 
tions! Soni&itiies, though rarely, the mica is hexagonal j and the feltfpar iliews a be- 
ginning cryftallization. \ , / 1 * ' 

'f'hiS granite is not foun^ftin ft rata, but large maffes, which form a conllderable part 
of Cape Melazzo and its environs, and in many places extend quite to the fea. Here, 
likewife, we difcover, under the water, the ruins of a very ancient edifice, built of. 

this Hone. .. * . 

As, therefore, it appeared extremely probabl^j^at t^i^gnnite was the lame with that 
of Which Panaria, and others of the Lipari iflands are compofed, it was more particu- 
larly requifite that the fame experiment Ihould be made on it in the furnace, which had 
been made on the other fpecies ; ahd fince the proportions of its three elementary parts 
varied in it, I took five varieties, and placed fmall pieces of each in feparate crucibles. 

The refult was, that the mica became more fragile, .the feltfpar exhibited fome figns 
of fufion, and the quartz loll its tranfparency ami became full of flaws. - The pieces, how- 
* ever, all retained their original form. ' 

VIII. In Panaria, and feme parts of Bafiluzzo, are found pieces of granite, in which 
the fire appears not to have caufed the lead alteration ; and yet there is ev6ry reafon 
to believe that they have been thrown out of the mourhs of volcanos, though they are 
ftill in the natural ftate in which they are found in the bowels of the earth. This granite 
in its three conftituent principles, and the qualities of each of them, extremely refembles 
that? of Melazzo. It likewife refembles it in its refiftance to the fire, as only fome traces 
of fufion in the feltfpars are obfervable; 

IX. Laflly, I made fome experiments on certain fpedmens of granitous lavas, which 
have formed currents at Panaria and Bafiluzzo jibut the refult was not/ more fuccefs- 
ful than with the other granites : they entirely refilled the fire, except that the feltfpar 
was in fome places thistly covered with a kind of enamel varnilh. This was one of the 
very few l&ras which was not fufible in the glafs furjiace. 

Thefe fa£ts fufficiently prove that thefe granites, fuch at lead as are compofed of 
quartz* feltfpar, and mica, are infufible in a heat of 87^ degrees of the pyrometer of 
Wedgwood, though continued in it for forty-eight hours ; a heat which, as lias been 
faid, is only 2 ' degrees below that in which iron begins to fufe, which' is at 90 degrees 
of the fame pyrometer. I determined, therefore, to expole thefe dones to that degree 
of heat, or even a greater, having recourfe to a wind-furnace in which iron is com* 
pletely melted. In this, in lefs*tban an hour, a fufion took place which was perfe< 5 | or 
little lefsin the feltfpars, and beginning and fometimes completed the mica ; but the 
quartz 'diewed no figns of liquefadion. When, therefore, the quantity of the feltfpar 
was greater than that of the two other component parts, the pieces in the' crucible 
formed one fingle mafs, with a fmooth furface, either uneven, concave, or convex, in 
the lame manner as in the fufion of lavas. The mafs, however, was got homogeneous. 
The feltfpar, whatever was its colour, became of a milky whitenefs, extremely fmooth 
and finning, and confiderably harder. It is remarkable that the mica which, in lome 
eranites, was of a ftlver whitened and in others of a gold colour, is changed in cou- 
lequence of its -fufion to a deep black *. 

. . * Thefe 

* I lhall.here *dd a remark, which I had intended to make in the introduction to tlu’3 work, but which 
will not. be improperly-placed here. An in thefe fufions I make ue of crucibles of cia y, it may be objc&cd 
to me, that I am not ceruin-tfhetoc? the fubftaucea on which I made my. experiments wtre fufible in them- 

felves. 
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Thefe experiments when compared and confidered muftjBad us to conclude that th«V 
fufion of granites requires a very violent heat; and with thefe„ experiments- likewife 
agree thofe made on (tones of the fame kind by MM. D’A.rcet, Gerhard, and Sauffure. v ‘ * 
1 have faid in general , fmce I do not deny that, in a tefs intenfe fire, the fufion of the 
feltfpar may be obtained, 4n fom&Tpecies of granite, ^which ripty draw after it that of the 
quartz *. Though in the almoft endlefe varieties which riiifed and have defcribed in 
this work, the feltfpars in general were refraSory ; yet they Tometimes eafily melted in 
the furnace ufed at Pavia for the manufacture of common glafi, the heat of which, 
as has been faid, is much lefs than that employed in .making cryftal glafs. This has 
been proved in the feltfpars of the lavra of Ifchia, which, whether mechanically united 
to other fubftances, or Angle, completely fufe f. The facility with which fome few felt- 
fpars melt, and the refraftormefs of others I have found to proceed from the different 
quantity of (ilex they contain combined with other earths, which is fmall in the former, 
and very abundant in the latter. If therefore a granite which has for its bafe the felt- 
fpar contain but a fmall portion of filex, there is no doubt but its fufion may be obtained 
with a moderate heat. It is, however, certain, from the experiments above adduced, 
that completely to fufe the fettfparin the granite of Cape Melazzo, and in the detached 
pieces of a funilar kind found at Panaria and Bafiluzzo, as alfo that which conflitutes 
the bafts of the lavas of thefe two iflands, not to mention other fpecies which havebeen 
enumerated, a very (Irong heat is neceffary, and equal to that required to melt iron. 

It hence appears to be fufficiently proved that the volcanic fires which have produced 
Bafiluzzo, Panaria, and the other neighbouring ifiands, muft have been extremely vio- 
lent ; the importance of which deduflion will more dillindly appear when we corafe to 
confider the queftion relative to the activity of volcanic fires in genera!. 

9 

fclves, nr in consequence of their combination with theclsy of the crucible. *‘Bwt I anfwer, in the firft 
place that this combination rarely happened ; and that when it did, it was too confpicuous not to be per- 
ceived, as the crucible was more or leik corroded. Secondly, that I did not form my jud>*m«t of the fufi- 
bility of the fubltances I examined, from the parts of them in contact with t he crucible, or at a Tittle distance 
from its Tides; but from thofe near the rnidvlle, where, from the diltance, this combination could not have 
place, as the ciicular mouth of the crucibles I ufed was two inches in diameter* When, therefore, I fpcak 
of the fufion of any produft, I confider myftlf as pcriedly certain that the clay of the crucible had no * 
part in it. 

# Morveau, in a letter to the Comte de BufTon, writes, that two pieces of diffeicnt kinds of granite, being 
placed fcparatclv in the crucible, in lefa than two hours melted into a homogeneous glaf* (Buffon Miner, 
t. u in iz.) : but be neither fpcciues the contlitucut parts of the two granites, nor the degree of heat ne» 
ceflary to fufe them. •» 

Sec Chap. V. near the end. 
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Different -partf <jf this ifland aijiin&ly vifible from the jknimit ff the Monte della Guardia , 
tn Lipart.— Shore of the. ijland? entirely formed of volcanic productions.— Vulcanello, a 

'* Jmall ifland , oncefeparated from Vulcano, but long J^nce united to it by an eruption. — Two . 

I'Apgular lavas of Vulcanello.— Its crater.— Surrounded by fulphureous fumes and hot ex- 
halations.— Lumps of fulphm fovnd in the earth through which thefe fumes pdfs. — Grotto 
celebrated for atnedicinal water which it contain , and other peculiarities. — Summit of the 
mountain fcattered over with vitreous lavas, pumices , and glaffes. — The tranfitioit of the * 
pumice intoglafs dijtin&ly 'obfervable. — Hot Jidphureous exhalations on the ftde of the 
mountain which has the figure of a truncated cone. — The Jlones found there , whitened and 
decompofed. — Other fimilar fumes higher up the mountain, — Subterranean wife heard 
there i with a Jhaking of the earth when flruck with the foot. — Sulphur formerly ex- 
tracted at Vulcano by the Liparefe , and purified on th’efe luigbts. — This profitable labour 
now abandoned , and why.—Newfulphur re-produced where it had been dug up. — The 
larger crateh of Vulcano fituated at the fummit of the truncated cone. — Defccnt of the Author 
into the crater.— Its interior deferibed. — Subterranean noife heard at the bottom of the 
(rater.— Wind which blows at the bottom generated by fulpburated hydrogenous gas. — Ex- 
treme heat of the bottom. — A kind of hill in the middle of it exhaling a quantity of vapours , 
and incrufled with various minerals. — Reverberated found produced in it by the falling of 
a flone. — Gulp!) immediately under it in which a Jlrong fire burns.— Blueifh fulphureous 
flames feen by night rifing from this bottom. — A cavern of conftderable fixe hollowed in 
the ftdes of the crater , which defends to the bottom. — ObjeCts mofl deferving notice in this 
cavern.— Glaffes and pumices of this volcanic bottom decompofed by fulphureous acids . — 
Priffnatic or bafaltifyrm lavas , which derive their origin from fire, dif covered within it. 
— Erroneous opinion of M. Sage that the decompofition of the lavas , and other volcanic, 
productions, is to be' aferibed to the muriatic acid.—Demonflrative proof that tjafe decom- 
pactions are the effeCl of fulphureous acid vapours — Incidental notice of another error of 
that- chy mid, relative Jo the Grotta del Cane, near the lake Agnano. 


AS from the top of a lofty tower which overlooks a fpacious and noble city, we com- 
mand a perfect view of the latter, its circuit and extent, its lofty and lumptuous palaces, 
and its numerous edifices ; in like manner, from the fummit of the Monte della.Guardia, 
one of the higheft mountains it* the ifland of Lipari, we contemplate with aftonifhment 
the circumference, the mafly.body, and the various diftinct parts of the neighbouring 
Volcano. 

To this mountain T, therefore, repaired, exprefsly to take a comprehenfive view of 
the ifland previous to ray vifiting it j . in which, belidcs the courfe and inclination of its 
rocks and cliffs, its craters are clearly perceivable, and it may be diflin&Iy feen that ihe 
form of the larger is that of a truncated cone. The white fumes which afeend from it 
are likewife very vifible by day, while by night the atmofphere above the crater affiimcs 
an obfeure rednefs. Here too, we may mod diftin&ly perceive the jun&ion of Vulcano 
tb Vulcanello ; which latter, as is Well known, was anciently an ifland feparated from 
Volcano by a narrow arm of the fea, that has fince been tilled up with earth by a violent ■ 
eruption. The new land which has joined the iflands may be very clearly feen, and ap. 
pears to be formed of a fterile fand. The two fmall. havens at its extremities, one of 
which is called the eaftern, and the other the. weftern, are likewife diftinctly vifibK 

3 Such 
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Such was the anticipated pleafure afforded me, by thiaJkwntam, which wp ,afeeiv*. # *' : 
wards dill more increafed, and' accompanied with dill greater inftru&io^ when J[ coafted 
the ifland in a boat. Its (hore is .about eleven miles in circuit, and every were prefcnt* * 
to the eye the traces of fire, in the remains of dreams of Java, enamels, vitrifications, 
jjuzzolanas, and pumices. ‘ ...... 

Vulcanello has long made a part of Vulcano, but is flail perfectly diftihgutlhable 
from it by the interpofed land. It has the form of a fealene^triangle, two (ides' qf 
which fink abruptly into the fea, and merit examination more man any other parts .of 
the (hore. They confift of many ftrataof lava, feverafcpet high, and piled one above 
the other. When they flowed, they^muft certainly have extended farther into ‘the 
<- water ; but they have been broken, gradually, by the violence of the waves ; and their 
fradures now form a kind of wall of a great height, which defeends perpendicularly • 
into the fea. As the water here is (hallow, the bottom may be feen fcattefed over 
with large pieces of thefc lavas; and the wall, on a near approach, prefents to the eye 
a number of currents of lava, which have flowed at different times, and differ in their 
colour, component parts, and confidence. 

The appearance of thefe Sbrrents of lava, which have flowed one over the other, re- 
minded me of what 1 had obferved feveral years ago, in the glaciers of Switzerland ; 
where fotne parts of the fnowy coating being broken, the different flrata of fnow, 
which had fallen at different times, are diftindly difcernible by the difference of the 
colour. - 

As the greater part of thefe lavas differ very little from thofc of other volcanos, I (hall 
not give a delcription of any of them except two only, which appear to me not to be 
•common. 

Tiie firff lies buried in the midd of the others, and would, therefore, only become 
vifible by cutting them away, did not the fuperincu inbent lavas, which arc in feveral 
places broken, difeover it in thole fradures. In its fuperficial ppi*ts it is a true enamel, 
very black and Aiming, entirely opake, which eafily crumbles, and in which are incor- 
porated mapy (hoerlaceous and feltlpathofe feales. This enamel contains tutqprs marked 
with dripes and large threads, which appear every where in it, but always run in the 
fame diredion, which is that of the courfe of the lava, or from the mountain to 'the fea. 
The fubdance of thefe dripes and threads is likewife enamel. Their prefence and di- 
jedicn fufliciently indicate that the enamel when it flowed and entered the fea was ra- 
ther of a folt confidence than fluid. 

I at fird imagined that, as the other contiguous lavas were each of one fubdance 
through the whole of their depth, it mud be the faiAe with this enamel, as fa f as it 
formed a didind current, as we (hall fee in the enamels of Lipa/i ; but, on breaking 
•fume of the larger pieces, 1 found that this was not the fad. The enamel is only the 
fuperficial part, or crud, of a lava, many feet deep, which crud, where it is thinned, is 
fearedy more than a line in depth, but where thicked frequently more than two inches. 

It ci-r.i ot, however, in any manner be confidered as a later produd, or as having flowed 
after the lava and attached itfelf on it ; this crud of enamel is certainly a true continua- 
tion of the lava itfelf, as I have, in my opinioin, fatisfadorily afeertained by repealed 
and careful examinations. The enamel, therefore, after having forjned this cruft of 
greater or lefs thicknefs, fuddenly loft its didindive charaders, and changed into a lava 
jof a reddilh grey colour, dry, rough to the touch, earthy, emitting an argillaceous odoui*, 
and having tor its bafe the hom*(tone, without lofing its feales of ihoerls and feltfpars. 
we muft hence conclude that the current was more affeded by the fire on terfurface 
than in its internal parts ; for I know no other mode of explaining this phenomenon. 

- 8 From 
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Prom [this enariSel and’flW, when expofed to the furnace, refults a fimilar enamel j 
that is to* fay, dhe of a dark grey colour, very hard and compact ; with a fufion of the 
fhoerls, and a femi-fufion of the feltfpars. 

Another product with a horn-ftone bafe, of h very lingular quality, and which I do 
not remember to have feen any w here elfe in my volcanic travels, is found on one of the 
(ides of Vulcanello that defcend perpendicularly into the lea, and, having been broken 
in different places by. the violence of the waves, prefent upon the Ihore, and within the 
water, a large heap of fragments of a globular form. At the firfi view it might be taken 
for a tufa. It is rather light than heavy, may be crumbled to powder between the 
finger and thumb, imbibes water, with which it is in a few moments faturated, with a t 
kind of hilfing found, and emits an argillaceous odour. We know' that fimilar pro- 
perties are ufually found in volcanic tufas: but thefe have an earthy grain, whereas the 
prefent i'ubfiance rather inclines to the vitreous. Bcfidcs, when the Ihoerls it contains, 
W'hich are innumerable, are examined, they are found to be difiributed equally as they 
ufually are in lavas— a diflrilnition never met with in talas, in which the Ihoerls that are 
fometimes found in them are featrered confufcdly and at -random, lienee as they are 
extraneous bodies, they are eafily detached from the tufaccous mafs ; but this is not 
.the cafe with the producl in quefiion, which, confcquently, we mult confider as a true 
lava 

But to what arc wc to attribute its foftnefs ? Perhaps it has been confiderably changed 
on the furface by fulphureous-acid vapours, by length of time, or fome other unknown 
caufe. Such, at leafi, was the firfi idea which prefented itfelf to my mind, but which 
I found inadequate, both bccaufe in that place no fulphureous fumes exhale, nor are 
there any indications that any ever have exhaled ; and, becaufe, having procured this 
lava to be dug up from the depth of five feet, I found it, there, extremely foft as 
well as at the furface. I am rather of opinion that this lava is the refult of the com- 
bined efFeft of fire and water ; as examples are not wanting, in volcanized countries, of 
fimilar combinations. I mean that the lava, while flowing, was met and penetrated 
by a dream of water, that had gulhed from fome aperture of the volcano, "by which it 
was fuddenly cooled, and loll that coherence which is ufually the property of lavas. I 
found this opinion on feveral obfervations. I perceive that the lava has a number of 
cracks and Allures, fuch as are ufual in ftony fubltances which, while in a ftate of fufion, 
have come into contact with water. I oblerve that the Ihoerls, which in other lavas 
have the hardnefs of glafs, are in this fo friable that they may be fcratched with the 
nail ; and as fuch appearances arc not ufually the effects of volcanic fire alone, 1 know 
not to what to aferibe them but to the action of water ; fince vitreous fubltances in a 
Hate of fufion are afietted in precifely the fame manner by contact with that fluid. 

The ebullient though hard enamel, which is the refult of this lava in the furnace, is 
of a fine deep black ; the Ihoerls are melted ; and it is worthy remark that in it we dif- 
cover fome fmall flakes of white feltfpar which before were not difcernable in the lava 
on account of its cinereous colour. 

'the two lavas I have deferibed, as likewife others of which I have omitted the deferip- 
tion on account of their being common, and which together form the two Tides of Vul- 
canello, appear by their direction all to have proceeded from the crater, which is about 
two hundred paces dillant from the fea; and which Hill retains its natural figure of an 
inverted tunnel, except that the bottom is covered to fome height by earth which has 
been carried down by the rains from the internal fides. Thefe fides are formed of pul- 
verized clay and fand, and are marked with deep furrows cauied by the deiceut of the 
vol. v. t - rain 
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rain water. The circumference of the bottom of the crated judging by the eye, cannot 
at the utmoft be more mm fcventy, but that of the top is about the fixth of a mile. 
Its depth is icarcciy eighty lea. The crater on the oatftde is Unrounded with rocks of 
lava, probaoly the cunlequcnccs of an eruption. It is evident that, as more earth is con- 
tinually falling into it, it mult at laft be filled up; and as the external Tides of it are 
ill-formed, there is no doubt but that one day every trace of it mud be loft. We hence 
perceive how many volcanized countries may appear, anti in fact do appear, to be defti- 
tutc of craters ; thefe not having been able to refill: the injuries of time. 

Here was it that 1 began to perceive the indications of the fubterranean burning fur- 
nace; for round the crater of* Vulcanello many ftreams of a white fmoke aril'c; and it 
r is only necdlhry to ftrike the ground with the foot to produce more. They are very hot, 
ns are likewife the apertures through which they iflhc, and which, in the night, from 
time to time, emit a feeble flame. The ground, which fumes at the furface, within, con- 
tains crufts of fulphur, which are moll abundant in the places where the fumes exhale 
moft copioufly. But we fhall iben have occaiion to treat more at length of the fulphur 
of this ifland. 

From Vulcanello I proceeded to a grotto which has obtained lome celebrity on ac- 
count of a mineral water it contains, and is at the diftance of about a mile from the 
vveftern haven. To reach this water it is ncceflary to defeend into the grotto, the en- 
trance of W'hich is fo narrow, that )Ou are forced to (loop very much, and almoft creep 
on the hands and knees. It is a moderately large cavern, incrufled round with fulphate 
of alumine (alum), muriate of ammoniac (lal-ammoiliac , and fulphur. Thefe mi- 
nerals are found to be very warm, as likewife is the atmofpherlc air in this place, on 
account of the heat of which, the ftrong fulphureous fmcll, and the diiliculty of refpira- 
tion, it is impofliblc to remain long in the grotto, which you are obliged to leave from 
time to time to breathe frofli air. At the bottom is a linall pool, of very warm Water, 
which is efteemed.by the Liparefe to be efficacious in many diforders. The Abbatc 
Gaetano Trov.itini, a learned phyliciau of Lipari, has publiflied an analyfis of this 
water *. ilhall not therefore enter into a minute account of it, which would be fu per- 
ilous, but {hall only remark that, befides the fulphureous odour it emits, it contains 
abundantly the muriate of ammoniac (lal-ammoniac), and ftill more of the muriate of 
foda (fca-ialt ' ; which latter fait I imagine it derives from a communication with a neigh- 
bouring lea, with which it appeared to me on a level. Though its temperature is not 
higher than 80 degrees, it continually appears to boil, from the great number of air- 
bubbles that rile from the bottom to the lurface, whicji they entirely cover. This wa- 
ter, in fact, fo much abounds with this aeriform fluid (which I found to be carbonic 
acid gas), that when (haken in the flighted manner a prodigious quantity of bubbles 
arile. I likewife obferved, relative to the fame object, that if a (tone be let fall into this 
water, a v s it flnks, a vaft quantity of thefe bubbles will afeend, and will continue to ruili 
to the fuiface feveral minutes after it has reached the bottom. The continual cmiflion 
of fo much carbonic acid, which doubt lefs concurs to render the air in the cavern 
unfit for refpiration, produces within the grotto a confufcd noif , which may be heard 
likewife without. 

M. Dolomieu, in his account of this fubterratv ous place, obferves that a confiderable 
quantity of fmoke iflued from it. This, when I was there, 1 could not perceive ; either 
becaufe it had opened to iifcli another palfage, or that the caule by which it was pro- 
duced has ceafed : changes not unfrequent in volcanic countries. 

. * Diflrirtazione chimico-fifii-a full 7 analiii dell 9 acqna mineral? dell* Ifola di Vulcano, Napoli 178 6 . 

8 To 
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To this place the afcent of the ifland is gradual ; but the remainder of the way which 
leads to the higheft crater of Vulcano is extremely rugged and diilicult ; as it lie3 over 
a long mile of continued heaps of lavas, vitrifications, and pumices. The fatigue, how- 
ever, is alleviated by the plcafure which the inltructive examination of thole productions 
affords. Some of the vitrifications found among the lavas clearly manned, that they 
were originally pumices, which, by a more intenfe heat, have palled into the nature of 
complete glafs. The breaking of lome of them proves this beyond the pollibility of a 
doubt. We then find one part a common pumice ; I mean refembling threads of lilk, 
light, extremely friable, floating on water, and of a very white colour. Another part 
we find to be vitreous, of a different texture, lefs filamentous, Ids light, lefs white, and 
lefs friable. Still farther begin to appear long veins or threads of glafs, which con- 
tinually increafc in thicknefs ; and at lafe in another part of the piece, multiply and con- 
folidate into a mafs completely glafs. This glafs is femi-tranfpaixnt, of a colour between 
grey and black, and fo hard as to give fparks with fled. 

It is worthy of remark that fonie of the black fhoerls, and white feltfpars, incorpo- 
rated in the pumice, are preferved entire in this glafs. 

The furnace melts neither of thefe ; though it completely fufes the glafs, which is 
changed into an extremely porous enamel. 

Mixed with thefe curious combinations of glafs and pumice are found true glaffes, 
and true pumices, as alio a variety of lavas, which having loff in a confidorable degree, 
the texture of their primitive rocks, have acquired a vitreous appearance. They are 
extremely compact, give fparks with fteel, are of a blackifh or dark blue colour, and are 
not wanting in feltlpars and fhoerls. Some of them will move the magnetic needle 
at the diftance of three quarters of a line. One of them has become a volcanic breccia, 
as it contains within it fragments of other lavas which it enveloped while in a (late of 
fufion. Thefe fragments are of a coarfe grain, and a fpongy texture, and when mi- 
nutely examined are found to derive their origin from the horn-ftone, while that of the 
including lava is from the petrofilex. The fame difference continues even in the furnace ; 
the fragments becoming lcoriaceous, and the lava a femitranfparent glafs. 

Thefe glaffes, pumices, and lavas, do not form currents, but are found in large 
mafi'es ; and it is probable that they were thrown out of the mouth of the volcano in 
the fame Hate in which we now fee them. 

As we proceed up this difficult afcent, we perceive, near the top of the truncated 
cone, five or fixftreamsof fntokc, approaching which we find that each of themiffues 
from an aperture incrufldd round with lYnall cryltals of fulphur. If a flick be thruil 
into them, and drawn out again footi after, it will appear black, and finoke. The 
earth is here extremely hot, every Hone is decompoied, and of a white colour $ and 
if new apertures arc made with a flaff (which may eafily be done from the great foi't- 
nefs of the ground) new fumes will immediately [iffue fimilar to the other; that is 
to fay, white, very offenfivc from their fulphurcous frnell, and extremely hot. 

Above thefe fumes there is a plain, of no great extent, which one is, at firll, afraid 
to venture on, from the fubterranean noife heard there, «nd from the fhaking of the 
ground when flruck with the foot. Here we find other lulphuivous fumes, betides 
ammoniacal vapours, which, attaching to the decompofed lavas, generate thin crufts of 
that fait. 

On this plain it was, that, formerly, flood the furnaces in which the fulphur of Vul- 
cano was purified. But this ufeful labour has been long fince abandoned, and even 
prohibited, from the fuppofition that the vapours arifing from the purgation of the ful- 
phur were prejudicial to the plantationsof vines in Lipari. A few years ago, indeed, it 
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was again refumed, by the fpecial pcriniffion of His Sicilian ^Hajefty; but was foon again 
given up, not becaufe any fear was then entertained that the vinos would be injured, , 
which the more judicious of the natives^of Lipari are now convinced is a vulgar error, 
fince they 'fuftain no damage from the'fmokeof the crater of Vulcano itfelf, though 
that is beyond all companion more in quantity than that produced by the purification of 
the fulphur : nor was it abandoned becaufe the quantity of fulphur obtained was too 
little to repay the trouble and expence, as the vein is very rich a$|£ even inexhaullible ; 
for wherever the ground about the craters of Vulcano and Vulcanello is but (lightly tur- 
ned, fine clods of fulphur are found ; which arc larger and more numerous the deeper 
the earth is dug into. My own obfervations have in this particular lufficiently confirmed 
the teftimony of the people of Lipari : as l was convinced, in my different vifits to the 
ifland, that in the very places from which the fulphur had been extracted, after a (hort 
time it is re-produced. 

The real caufe why the ^habitants of Lipari no longer continued this work was, that 
the ground, which on the furfaee is more or lefs warm, grows hotter the deeper it is 
dug into, and, at the depth of five or fix feet becomes fo hot as to be almoff iniupport- 
able ; to which is to be added the offenfive ftcnch of the fulphureous fumes that iffue 
in great abundance from thefe excavations. If this mineral was once extracted hereto 
great advantage, as we are afl’ured by hiffory, it feems certain that thefe difficulties could 
not then exiff. 

Continuing my journey towards the fouth from thefe forfaken furnaces, and having 
mounted a (hort but deep alcent, a fecond, but a much more fpacious plain opened 
before me, which was every where fandy, except that a few erratic lavas were thinly 
icattered over it. Beyond it role a conliderable eminence, which when I had afeended, 
the nobleft fpebtacle Vulcano can offer prefented itfelf to my view, I mean its crater. 
Except that of Etna, I know none more capacious and majellic. * ft exceeds a mile in 
circuit, the mouth is oval, and its greatell diameter is from the fouth-ealt to the weft. 
This mountain externally has the forip of a direbt cone, and its crater that of a cone in- 
verted. r Bhe height of the internal fides from the bottom to the top is more than a 
quarter of a mile. From the top, the bottom may be feen, which is flat, and from 
many places in it exhale dreams of fmoke, that rife above the crater and emit a ful- 
phureous odour which may be perceived at a conliderable .diftance. 

After having made the circuit of the upper circumference of the crater, I became 
defirous to enter it, and defeend to the bottom, to examine the internal parts ; the 
fouthem lide, which is not very ftcep, appearing to invite Urfuch an examination. 1 
was not willing however to undertake fuch an adventure alone, but wilhed for fame 
one to accompany me, who might ferve me as a guide, and, I may likewife add, who 
might keep up my courage. But my wilhes were vain. The four Tailors who had 
worked the boat which brought me to the ifland, and had gone with me to the edges 
of the crater, when they found I 'entertained thoughts of going down into it, pofitively 
refuted to follow me, alleging the evident danger to which I (hould be expofed, and 
adducing the example of 1 kfiow not what traveller, who a few years ago, having de- 
scended into this deep gulph, paid for his temerity by never coining out again. All 
my entreaties, therefore, and all offers of reward were fruit lefs 5 and 1 was obliged to 
return to Lipari without having been able to gratify my wi(h. Thefe failors were na- 
tives of Lipari, nor could 1 find any of their countrymen who would hazard accompany- 
ing me in making this experiment. So great is the dread they are infpired with by this 
volcano, proceeding probably from the fame of its ancient terrors,' and alfo from fome 
recent eruption, of which we (hall hereafter have occafion to fpeak. 
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A rcfolute Calabrian, X. had been baniflied to Li pari for fome crime committed at 
Naples, was the only one who, with the permiflion of the Marchefe Chiavelli, the go- 
vernor of that city, and the promife of a larg# reward, could be induced to go down 
with me into the crater. We defended on the*i 3th of September 1 788. I have already 
feid that the Tides towards the fouth-eaft are not very deep, and on this fide we there- 
fore fafely reached the bottom, where I proceeded to make fuch obfervations as I 
thought of mod in»|j|srtance. I here perceived, more diftinCtly than I could above, 
that the crater was a hollow cone revcrled, but truncated by the bottom on which I 
flood. The Tides, except in that part where we defeended, are cilery where inacceffible. 
As they are covered with fand, they are marked with dedp iurroas which are the effect # 

bottom on which we flood, may be about fomewhat more than a third of a 
mile in circumference, life is covered with fand, like the Tides, and in form an oval- 
I foon perceived that it could not be walked over w ithout danger, and that it was ne- 
ctary to ufc the greatelb circumfpc&ion in examining it. I have already mentioned 
the fubterranean noife heard on approaching the crater of Vulcano. Here it may be 
faid to be a hundred times louder. Under this bottom we feem to hear a river run- 
ning, or rather a conflict of agitated waves which meet, and impetuoufly clafh together^ 
The ground, likewife, in fome places cleaves in cracks, fifTures, and apertures, from 
which hiding founds ifiue rcfembling thofe produced by the bellows of a furnace. I there- 
fore thought there was every rcafon to conclude, that thofe founds are occafioned by an • 
elaflic gas which iffues through thole fifTures ; and was afterwards perfectly convinced 
of the truth of this fuppofition by the following faffs ; if the hand be approached to 
any of tliefe clefts or apertures, a ftrong impreflion is felt of an extremely l'ubtle in- 
vifible fluid ; and if a lighted candle be applied to them it will, it is true, be fre- 
quently extinguilhed by the impetus of the fluid, but fometimes it will fet fire to the 
fluid itfelf, producing a flame or at blueifh red colour which lafts for feveral mi- 
nutes. The fetid odour which is then perceived convinced me that it is afulphurated 
hydrogenous gas. _ * ** 

The ground at the bottom was fo hot that it burned my feet ; and I fhould not long 
have been able to endure its heat, had I not from time to time got on fome large pieces- 
of lava which were not fo hot. From the extreme heat, and the flrong flench of ful- 
phur emitted by every part of the bottom, fo as to render refpiration fomewhat difficult,. 

I could fcarcely go round it, and it was quite impoflible to crofs it near the middle ; at 
lead it would have been very dangerous to have attempted it. About the middle of 
this bottom arofe a circular eminence c f about forty. five feet in diameter, from every 
part of which a denl’e vapour fublimes, and the furface is covered with crufts of fulphate 
of iron (vitriol of iron), fulphate of aluimne (alum), muriate of ammoniac (fal-animo- 
niac), and fulphur •> as l found by collecting and examining fome fragments of thefe 
crufts at the edges of the eminence. "Its heat is mfofferable, and on preiling the edge 
with my feet I perceived it fhake very fenfibly, as if I had trod on a floor of boards 
which -yielded and fprung up again under me. On letting fill a large piece of lava 
from the height of my body, a iubterraneous echoing found was heard, which continued 
fome feconds \ and this happened on whatever part of the bottom the piece of lava was 
let fall, but the found was loudefl near the eminence in the middle. Thefe circum- 
flances fufficiently proved that, while on this bottom, 1 walked over a gulpli from which- 
I was only feparated by a flooring of volcanic matters of inconfiderable thicknefs, and 
that in this gulph the fires of the volcano dill continued active*, of which the fubterra- 
neous noife, the fumes, vapours, and extreme heat were evident indications. 


Another 
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Another proof, in confirmation of this, is furnilhcd by an obfervation I made at 
other times by night, for 1 was not contented with a fingle vifit. This is, that, when 
it was dark, fcveral blueifh flames might be feen to rife from the bottom, to the 
height of half a foot, A foot, and fometimes higher. It is to be remarked, that thofe 
which afeended from the eminence before mentioned were more numerous and rofe 
higher ; and that befides thofe which iflued Ipontaneoufly, it was in my power to pro- 
duce new ones, by making ftnall excavations in • the ground. ftrong difgufting 

fulphureous odour which all thefe flames emitted convinced me, that they were the 
effect of the fuiphur ttillr, which (till continued flowly to bum below, in a flate of 
fufion. 

13ut the objt’ft mofl cuiious and molt interefting to a naturalifl is a grotto, on'tho 
Weft fide of this bottom, which, from the variety of things it contains, merits to be de- 
feribed at fome length. It is an excavation in the fides of the crater a hundred and ten 
feet in height, two hundred and fifty in breadth, and ends at the bottom in a pit thirty 
fret in circumference. From this pit continually arifes a column of whitifh fnioke, 
which alone equals in quantity, or perhaps exceeds, all the fumes that arife from the 
bottom of the crater. Its ftrong and fufi'oeating fulphureous flench, and its extreme 
heat prevent anv near approach. A part of this fmoke, meeting with no obftacle, 
afeends in a dirt cl: line, and riles above the mouth of the crater ; but another part of 
it, foon after it has iflued from the bottom, is obilruifted by foine flones which jut out 
from the fides of the grotto ; and attaching to the lower iurface of thefe, the lulphur 
which had been fubliincd with the fmoke falls down again, and colledling in fcveral 
places, forms ftalacftites of lulphur ; fome in the fliape of inverted cones, and others 
cylindrical. The largcft are three feet in length and tw-o inches thick. On linking 
feveral of them with a ftick, I found that this fuiphur is extremely pure. Sometimes 
it is of a. flefh colour, but more frequently of a fine yellow, brilliant on the furface, and 
femi-tranfpamit where the ftalacftites are thinner ; which properties alfo give value to 
the other fuiphur that is dug round the crater of Vulcano, and exilts likcwife at its 
bottom j as -J obferved that in the fiilures from which the fulphureous fumes ifiuc, 
it is found confolidated in fragments of various fizes. The ftalaclical alone, how- 
ever, has the cylindrical or conical form, which is produced by the fufion of its 
parts, and their defeent by gravity ; whereas that which is generated under ground 
is ufually found in amorphous malles, and fometiines in ftrangely irregular con- 
figurations. 

It fecms fcarcely neceflary that I ftiould mention the. .manner in which fuiphur muft 
be continually formed in this ifland ; fince it is well known that this mineral is not in- 
tirely confumcd in .conflagration, but that a great part of it is fublimed, unchanged in 
its lubftance, which again depofits itlelf, fometimes cryftallized, and fometimes amor- 
phous, on any bodies with which it may meet. As it is therefore perpetually burning 
in tlje fuhurrancous furnace of Vulcano, it continually produces thofe numerous white 
fumes which’ arife from various places, and thole lumps, cylinders and cones of fuiphur 
which I have before mentioned. The fuiphur which is lo frequently found in other 
burning fountains is generated in the fame manner. 

From the pit within the cavern, whence the cloud of fmoke continually iflued, a lou- 
der noife was heard, than at any other part of the bottom ; and on throwing ftones 
into it I could not perceive that they ftruck againft any obftacle, as they gave no found, 
but a kind of hilling one occafioned by the refifttnee of the air in their fall. It appears 
probable, that this cavern has an immediate communication with the fubjacent furnace 
of the volcano* 


Front 
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From one of the Tides of the cavern, at tilt height of eight feet from the bottom on 
which I flood, ifl'ues a fmall fpring of mineral water, which leaves on tlie different lavas - 
depofitions which well merit to be examined. If we luppole this water n> proceed from 
the fea, it can only be by evaporation, as the level of the lea is very much lower then the 
place whence it iffucs. It may poilibly derive its origin from rains, which penetrating to 
the interior parts of the mountain, and accumulating in Ionic cavity, haw found a free 
outlet, dopofiting in.diff.rent places the heterogeneous fubflances with which they be- 
came impregnated in "their paffage. 

Where this water flows, we find, in the firft place, hanging ftalaclitcs of fulphate of 
alumine, fome of which are of the diicknefs of ten inches,, ami a foot and a half in length. 
On breaking them, they are found to be a congeries, of barks or rinds, fimilar to the * 
coats of onions, as flalacfites in fa£t ufually are. 

Secondly, thefc flalacfites are not always compofcd entirely of fulphate of alumine, 
but are mixed with muriate of ammoniac. 

Thirdly, the fulphate of alumine, in fome places, ipfieadofbeingftalactic.il, is cryf- 
tallized in beautiful llellaled groups confiiling of very fine filver l.lky threads. 

Fourthly, between the Hones where this water iilucs, we hequcntly find ilalaclites of 
fulphate of iron. 

Lalliy, on the ground where this water falls, we find a number of hollows filled with 
a kind of thick pulpy matter, which is no other than a confided mixture of all thefc 
lalts, which, from the partial evaporation of the water, begin to afl'ume a body and 
confiftence. 

The Tides of the crater of Vulcano, and the oval plain which forms its bottom, are? 
covered with land, as has been already obierved. This land, however, cannot pro- 
perly be fo called, iince it is a mixture of fragments and fmall particles of pumices,, 
lavas and glut's ; among which are found, principally where the fulphureous fumes are 
ftrongeft, entire and large pieces ol vitrifications, pumices, and lavas, which well de- 
i'erve the careful and accurate examination of the obi'erving naluralift. 

We will begin with the former of tilde fubitanocs. At the bottom of the crater of 
Vulcano we find a glafs which is of a lead colour, and not unlike another kind found in 
afcencling the cone of Vulcano. M.my pieces which lie without the fumes are preferred 
unchanged; but many of thofe within them exhibit different degrees of alteration- 
The firft and flighted degree is a thin cinereous coating, which invelts the glafs, and is 
lefs hard than the internal piyt. r l he fulphureous acids, therefore, have only aided on 
the fin-face of thefc pieces. others they have penetrated deeper, as appears by the 
greater thieknefs ot this tender and half pulverous coating. Some are lb changed, 
that nothing remains of the glafs but a fmall central nucleus; while others have en- 
tirely loft even this nucleus, and the whole piece, from being of a *lead-colour, hard, 
ferni-tranfparent, and fmooth, is become of an afh-colour, foft, opake, and yielding to 
the touch. In thefc, therefore, the glafs has undergone a complete decompolition. 

It had been dilcovcmi, long before I wrote on the fiibjed of volcanos, that f'ulphu- 
rcous acids would decompofe lavas ; but I believe I am the lirft w ho hgs obferved a find- 
lar decompofition in volcanic glafs. 

In the lame place we find' pieces of various fizes, of a more perfect, harder, and ex-' 
tr finely black glals ; which, likev.ilc, where the fulphureous acids abound, has under- 
gone the fame changes. 

A number of particles of fulphur arc frequently attached to the furface of both thefe 
glaffes, and lome are alfo found within their Jubilance, .where linall liffures have opened, 
to them an entrance. ' 

We 
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We will now fay a word of the pumicts. They do not differ from thofe we meet 
with on the declivity which lea^sto tne fummitof the mountain, and which we obferved 
with an intenfe heat, changed into glafs. . Yet thefe likewife fuffcred morepr lefs alter* 
ation from the above-mentioned acids, in fome their fibrous texture was reduced to a 
kind of pulverulent earth, which fcarcely retained adingle original filament. In others 
this texture was preferved, yet they might be eafily reduced to powder by the finger. 

It now remains to treat briefly of certain prifinatic or bafaltifor^avas likewife found 
in this volcanic bottom. In the firft place, where the fulphureous acids are ftrengeft, we 
find fcattered pieces, fuperficially decompofed, which feem to have been broken off from 
larger columns. They have a* pentagonal prifinatic figure, with unequal fid.es and 
'angles ; and the larger pieces are about nine inches in length by eight in thfeknefs. 
Their bale is a petrofilex, which, from its having luffered fufion, is of a very lingular 
kind. y 

In the courfe of this work I have frequently had occafion to fpeak of lavas with a 
petrofiliceous bafe, and fhalt certainly have occafion to fpeak of them again. They are 
all too flrongly characterized for their bafe to be confounded with other ffoncs. They, 

. however, carry in them the marks of fire, in a certain fibrous appearance which they 
have, and which originates from a diminution of the affinity of aggregation when in a 
ftate of fluidity. The petrofilex of which I now fpeak, on the contrary, exhibits no 
figns of injViry from the fire, though it is certain that it has link-red fufion. It is of 
that kind which is fomewhat fcaly; has a grain and hardnefs little different from that 
of filex ; is tranfparent at the edges, of a fhelly fraclure, and of a Jivkl afh-colour. 
When pulverized it becomes white. The pieces, when Itruck together, found like 
flint. Tin's flone contains a few irregular fhucrls, of a black colour, and but little 
luftre. 

After a continuance of forty-eight hours in a furnace of fuflicient heat to liquefy the 
fine cryftal glafs, this prifmatic lava with difficulty melts. To obtain a complete fu- 
fion, it is ncccffary to have recourfe to a ftronger heat ; with which view I ufed a wind- 
furnace. After thirteen minutes, iks volunic increafed almoft threefold, from the di- 
miniflied force of aggregation, and then the lava acquired a fnowy whitenefs. Con* 
rimiing the fame fi’e, its dimen/ions contracted, and it at length produced a white 
enamel, moderately hard, and iiu^rfperfod with microfcopic bubbles. 

The fir ft time I ventured to exploit the bottom of th^ 'crater of Vu/cano, f only 
found fome. fragments of this prifinatic lava : but when J, rep ated my vifits, and bad 
diverted myfclf of the fear I at fir If felt, and more carefully examined this dreary 
bottom, I was enabled to complete my difeovery by afeertaining the origin of thefe 
prifmatic, or, as fome my choofe to call them, thefe bafaltiform lavas. For, railing 
my eyes to that part of the fides of the crater which was over mv head, and facing thtf 
north-eaft, 1 perceived a large rtratum of lava, almoft perpendicular, divided length- 
wife into complete prifms, fume of which were continued with the lava and made one 
body with it ; while others were in a great meafuiv detached from it, fo that, ftriking 
them with a long and heavy pole, I beat three of them dowm. I then clearly perceived 
that the jffeces I mentioned above were fragments of entire prifms,- fince the external 
charadlers of both were precifely the fame. ~ * 

Each of thefe prifins, exceeded a foot in length ; but, as far as could be judged by 
the eye, other prifms adhering to the mafs, which 1 could not reach, were of much 
larger dimenfioqs. The lava which contained them ftretched to the ground, but did 
not appear of great extent, as its upper parts and Tides were covered with a thick 
fand. v r 

The 
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Th$ produftiqn of tfapfe bafaltiform lava#, which, from their fituation, and. their 
forming a whole 'with the lava, no one can doubt ferine their origin from fire, may, I 
conceive,’ be thus explained. . Informef times an eprtifcen.ce took place in the melted 
lava in the crater, which, after having fwelle#, and perhaps overflowed its edges, flowly 
funk into the cavity pf the crater, from the diminution of the fire, and the impellent 
^fafttc fubftances, while a portion df the lava attaching iifelf to the internal fidts, and 
Jiaftily cooled by the atmofpheric air, contrafted, and divided into regular parts, fuch 
as are thfe forms drithe hexagon prifms above mentioned. Their perfeft prefervation 
at)d frefhnefs arc a clear proof that thgy are not of very ancient date. 

I ihall conclude this chapter with a few obfervations relative to the decompofitions 
whichfcl remarked in various productions both within and around the crater of Vulcano., 
Thefe decompofitions, I have faid, were produced by fulphureous acid exhalations. , I 
have afierted the fame of fome decompofed lavas in the vicinity of the volcano of Strom., 
boli, as alfo of a great ntipiber of thofe of which Solfatara is principally formed And 
in general, when the question is of lavas, the alteration of which confifts in Being foftened 
and rendered mild and faponaceus like«argilla, and ih a whitening of the parts, I per* 
ceive that the greater number of volcanifls agree with me in fentiment. I find, how- 
ever, that M. Sage is, of a different opinion, maintain!^ that fuch decompofitions are 
generally to be afcribed to the action of muriatic acid, which is the caufe of the greater 
part of the alterations that take place in the products of volcanic eruptions. He at- 
tempts to demonftrate this by the experiment of a black lava which, in his laboratory, 
became white and equally decompofed with thofe found in fome volcanos, by keeping 
it in digeftion in concentrated muriatic acid. Other fimilar experiments likewife confirm 
him in this opinion f. 

• That the muriatic acid is capable of producing decompofitions in various volcanic 
prod u ft ions analogous-to thofe we frequently obferve in the materials of burning moun- 
tains, I%n the more eafily perfuaded, fince, having repeated the experiment of the 
French chemiff, I Have found it accurate. 1 placed in two veffels, filled with concen- 
trated muriatic acid, fome fragments of two different lavas, the one from Etna, the 
other front Vefuvius, both of a colour approaching black, of the horn-fiSne bafe, ’and 
containing a number of black fhocrls. Having clofely flopped the veffels, I left them for 
a month; at the end of which time the lavas were become of a yellowifh cinerous co- 
lour, and, having waff ed^a way the muriatic acid With which they were impregnated 
with diflilied water, they loft the yellowifh tincture, and became entirely of the cinerous 
colour. Some of them had*likewife become in fome degree’friable, though before they 
were hard. The decompofition had in fact penetrated more or lefs to their internal parts, 
though the fhocrls remained unaltered both in texture and colour. 

This author however admits, in another place, that the fulphuric acid is likewife ca- 
pable of producing the fame effect, which I alfo experimentally afeertained on*the two 
lavaSfctibove mentioned J. It is in like manner known that the fulphuriojacid poflefles 

an 

* See Chap IT. anil Cliap. XT. f Elcmens de Miucralogie. 

Nolwiihftfcftding that, at the end ot a month, the muriatic and fulphutic acids had been equally efficacious 
in producing ahcia’ion in the two lavas yet, after a longer time, the muriatic appearedeto be more power- 
ful than the fulphuric. At the end of feven months and a half, on examining the lavas which had remained 
in the fame fituation in the two acids, I found that the muriatic acid had decompofed them more than the 
fulphuric. Lefides that they had acquired a whitenefs almoli equal to that of fnow, they, had become very 
light, andextremly friable and fpungy, from the corrofion of the acids. The fhoeils remained black, but 
had loll then vitreous appearance. Both thefe lavas, likewife, contained a number of ftltfpar.% which fuf- 
fered Jefc than the ihoerls, as they aljrays retained their natural changing lullre. JSut tHe fulpuric.acid only 
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an £qual ftrength when the fulphur is dtof$3 to burn very iiowly. It remains there- 
fore to determine which of thefiy^h acids, the muriatic or the fulphuric, is the real 
caufe of the decompofition afll wfckeninsr which is frequently pbferved in produfts of 
volcanos, at leaft of thofe which'I have dfcft attentively examined, Stromboli and -Vul- 
cano. And though I ihall, in another part of the prefent work, produce direft proofs, 
that fome lavas, enamels, and volcanic glaffes, fometimes give reception to the rntSrianc 
acid, yet certainly the decompofitions in queftion are not to he afflrfbuted to this acid, 
but to the Sulphureous. The odour of thefe acids is too differenwKr them to be con- 
founded ; and both at Stromboli and Vulcano,:gp the places where tljefe decompofpd. 
products are found, envelope^ in white fumes, I very fenfibly perceived the aerid, 
..pungent, and fuffocating fetor of the fulphur, as alfo the fharp tafte, if a particldfof the 
fume6 by accident entered my mouth. 1 likewife particularly remarked at’ Vulcano, 
that where the fulphureous fumes were mod denfe, and left crufts of fulphur attached 
to the bodies they touched, thefe bodies, whether lavas, putfees, or glaffes, fuffered 
greater alteration than othets ; and in fome of them, the deconipofition had penetrated 
to the depth of two feet. 

An experiment which I (h«^l now relate offers a new and indifputable proof of what 
I have here afferted. At V uteano, 1 left a piece of extremely black lava, which had for 
its b^fe Ihoerl in the mafs, and was one of the firmed and hardelt I could find, in an 
aperture from which iifued a great quantity of very hot fumes ; and after it had con- 
tinued there two-and-thirty days, 1 obferved that, Hi its upper part, it remained un- 
touched ; its black colour only having become fomewhat lighter ; but on the fides, 
and Hill more on the lower part, where the impreflion made by the fulphureous fumes 
had been greater and more active, it was become white, with a fenfible foftening of the 
folid parts near the furface. N 

Had M. Sage, inftead of deciding, while fliut up in his laboratory, that themuriatic 
acid is the caufe of the alterations which take place in volcanic countries, him/wf viltted 
thofe countries, he would have thought differently j and had he in 'the courfe of fucfl a 
journey entered the Grotta del Cane near Poxzuolo, the exprefiion would never have 
efcaped him, that this perpetual mephitis is produced by the volatile marine acitf*. 


produced in thefe lavas a cinerous coloup^a left degree of friability and jjghtnefs than was caufed by the 
other acid $ and the black (hoedg did not lofe any of their glafly brilliancy; Thin acid was concentrated 
equally with the muriatic. Inllagd of the colour and limpidntfs of watqr, it was become turbid and dark. 
The muriatic had acquired a beautiful golden yellow. I muft add, that, having poured fome frefh fyl- 
ph uric acid on the old, the decompofuion and whitening of the lavas, r aftcr fome time, was not inferior to 
that produced by the muriatic acid. 1 found a remarkable difference between the alteration obfervable in 
lavas in the vicinty of volcanos, and that which is tffe&td by the fulphuric and muriatic acids, fuice the 
vulcanic nfer rations are fometimes accompanied by an und\uous fmoothnefs, I never obferved in the two # 
lav«is expofed to the a&ion of the above-mentioned acids, which, on the contrary, had become tough and 
icabrous. a? & & 

+ Set Chap. IIL ffc- w r 
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CHAP. XIV. — VUL^NOjTTpNTIlftJII). » 

Jffnofl | the few mturalifs who havihnade a voyage to the Eolian ijles , Af. de Luc the only 
one who has entered the. cgatfrof Vulcano. —Summary of the obfervations made by him there , 
in 1 757, comparOjfyitfj thofe of the Author . — Similarities and differences betnrch the local 
ciPcumJlancet of the crater at that time and thofe of the prc font crater. — Obf ructions 
■ made by the Uommendator Dolomieu from the fummit of the crater in : 78 \ .—Remarkable 
changes which have, Jtnce that time , taken place in the ctatcr. — Commotion of Vulcano' in 
1786* — No eruption of lava from the crater has happened within the memory of any of* 
the natives of Lipari now living. — The phenomena yf this volcano hab'tuaily obfer yed by 
them. — Vifits made to tfyfc crater by Farther Dartolip in 1 and prT: for d'Crville in 
l y 27 . — Interior conflagration through the whole of the eraser at the y.Jyp-ndd. Hot 
one but two craters at the fecond. — Hi - 1 which at that turn rofc f 0 '>■ \ f on:, of 

the two craters. — Vulcano then in Us greatef agitation. ■ Some obf a . t ".:h. d 

by fome aged natives of Lipari of a double crater attbefwunvi 7 V: k. 7 -f 

this ijland on the fide next Lipari , though there is no want of v.;;: t. >z on u -ff c 
fide. — Porphyritic lavas in this part of the ijland , but greatly dec«mp'-jeJ. — tifkt' r 
on the fule of Vulcano deferibed fot&tbe jirjl time. — The fumes of Vulcano obferw a ly •> -e 
of the Liparef as ftgns of good or bad weather, in the fame manner as the mha k *. • . j 
of Stromboli confult their burning mountain — Obfervations publijhed by a native of Li- 
pari, on the diverjity of the, fumes, and internal commotions of Vi ulcano, betokening , ac-, 
cording to him, what winds will blow. — Obfervations of the Author not agreeable t thofe 
<f the L'lparefe. — The fires of Vulcano more powerful at that time than now, if the ac • 
counts^iven by that writer may be relied on. — Ancient ^accounts of the conflagrations 'of 
Vulcano. ~ Numberand fzc of its craters.— Its different cruft ations. — This burning moun- 
tain, in a certain degree, comparable to Vefuvius and Etna. — Prognofics of t'e winds 
which may be expefted to blow from the fymptoms f the volcano very ancient ; and per- 
haps deferve equal credit with the modern. 

AMONG the very few aaturalifts who have mad^a voyage to the ifland of Lipari, 
M. W. de Luc is the onljpone, to my knowledge, wno has entered the crater of Vul- 
cano, This he did on the 50th of March, 1757, as appears from an account of the 
r obfervations he made there, publifhed in the fecorid volume of the travels of M. de Luc, 
a fummary of which account l (hall here prefent to the reader, as we (hall thus be en- 
abled to compare the local circumftances which exifted at that time, with thofe obferved 
lay me in one of the mod fuperb and fpacious gulphs at this day to be found atnon? 
burijjag mountains. ^ 

He relates that he reached the bottom of the c^gfer, by a narrow paiiage, which af- 
forded him entrance, but with great rifk of being fuffocated by the denfe fulphureous* 
fumes that enveloped him ; in confequence of which danger he waqpobliged to enter 
alone, the guide w&o had conducted him to the fummit of the crater^ and Who was a 
native of Lipari, having refufed to follow him. He found the bottom very rugged ahd 
uneven, of an oval form, with fcvcral apertures, from which iflfued fulphureous vapours, 
and from fome a ftrong wind. The found of his feet as he .walked on it was very 
fenfible. 

The longeft diameter of the oval appeared to him to be about eight or nine hundred 
paces, and the ihorter between five^nd fix hundred. The height of the fides ©f the 

« a crater 
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crater, he imagined might be about Q/>e hundred and fifty,, or, towards the eaft and the 
fouth, two hundred feet. At bottom they were nearly perpendicular, and were 
compofed entirely of volcanic ma^otals. _ 

A. column of fmoke, of fifteerf or eighteen feet .in diameter, iffued from a cavern 
which above loft itfelf in one of the higheft Tides of the crater, and below ende$dn& 
kind of tunnel, or rather abyfs, of about fixty paces in circuit ; and the fumes on iffu- 
ing out of that abyfs roared like the vapour of boiling water, whip it *efcapes from a 
▼eflel not clofely covered. Several pieces of fcorim being thrown into it were no longer 
heard when they had palled beyond the tunnel. * 

Another objed likewife ftrongly attracted the attention of M. de Luc : this jps an 
'aperture, five or fix inches in diameter, which terminated in a fmall tunnel about two 
feet and a half deep, from which the air rulhed with as much violence as from the bel- 
lows of a forge. He threw into iffgreat pieces of lava, which enlarging the opening, 
caufed the wind to iflue with lefs force, but the fmall pieces that were detached from the 
aperture werWlriven outwards by it. The fragments of lava which fell within, produced 
the fame effeft as the fcoriae thrown into the tunnel of the cavern. As thefe obferva- 
tions convinced him of the extreme thinnefs of the floor or fliell on which he ftood,' he 
thought it advifable to quit this perilous gulph, and direct his refearches to objett lefs 
dangerous. ,« 

He then remarked that the fuiphureous vapours of the volcano had here a communi- 
cation with the fea, which was in many places of a ybllow colour, and in others emitted 
fumes; and that in the places where the fumes role its heat was intolerable; fo that 
the filh that happened to approach that fliore foon died, and the beach, where a few 
inches above the level of the i'ea warm veins of water burl! out, was fcattered over with 
dead filh. 

Such is the fubftance of the obfervations of M. de Luc, made about thirty wjpe years 
before mine. On comparing the one with the other, it will appear, that if the internal 
parts of the crater of Vulcano have fuffered fome changes fincc that time, they are ftill 
effentially the fame. At prefent, (at feaft, at the time when I was there, I might have faid 
at prefent,) the fides of the crater are in mod parts nearly perpendicular, the circumfe- 
rence of the bottom is an oval, from a number of Allures and apertures fuiphureous 
fumes iflue, and from others ftreams of wind with a hiding found. The bottom like- 
wife Ihews evidently that it is a dangerous and a falfe bottom, by lhaking and founding 
when walked over. The cavern excavated in the fides of /he crater, and described by 
the above-cited traveller, alfo ftill exifts, and from it a cloud of fuiphureous fumes con- 
tinues to exhale; and had not M. deLuc been fearful of profecuting his refearches, it 
is more than probable. that he would have found it abounding with fulphur and various 
falts, as it is at prefent. 

The differences, therefore, between the ftate of the crater at the time it was entered 
by M. de Lufc and at prefent are Induced to thefe; firft, that the narrow paffaM by 
which he reached the bottom now ‘ho longer exifts ; but that, on the other hand, the 
fides on the foujh-eaft are become lefs fteep, and afford a way to defeend into that 
gulph : fecondly, that the height of the crater is now much great^ than it was then,, 
as I found it to exceed a quarter of a mile, whereas when M. de Luc was there it was 
not more than two hundred feet: laftly, that the furnace below the bottom burns 
much more violently at prefent, as may be inferred from the intenfe and almpft intoler- 
able heat £ felt when 1 was there, which circumftance, had it exiited when M. de Luc 
made his obfervations, he certainly would not have failed to have mentioned- 
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1 <fo not mean to f ,fay by this that the fubterraneao conflagration of the ifland in now 
more active -or energetic ; fince it appears that the extreme heat, though not then felt 
within the crater, manifefted itfelf without, ancl -even m,|he fea itfelf, which, as has been 
obferved, fmeked in feveral places near the ftiore, and was fo hot that the filh all died ; 
cimirtiftances which did not exift when I vifited the ifland. 

M. Dolomieu, who was there feven years before me, could not go down into the cra- 
ter, becaufe the nan*jpv pafiage by which M. de Luc entered no longer exifted, and the 
fides were too ftcep to admit of any defeent. The volcanic mouth, however, was then 
in the fame fituation, was large, of an oval form, and emitted, in a great number of 
places, &dphureous acid and luffocating fumes. * s 

Yet within this Ihort interval, very confiderable changes have taken place. The 
depth of the, crater, as far as my judgment could be formed by the eye, was then about 
a mile, the larger diameter pf its mouth was half a rtiile, and that of its bottom about 
fifty paces. Whence it appears that the boitom, fince that time, mult haveJbcen greatly 
raifed, and likewife have become narrower, while the <routh has been comiderably en- 
larged. From the edge of the crater, he threw into it large ftones, which, when they 
reached the bottom, he perceived fank in feme fluid, that could not be aqueous, fince 
it mull have been foon evaporated by the exceflive heat, but u'hich he judged to be 
melted fulphur ; as he in fadt faw that fubflance trickle down the fides againft which 
it had fublimed. With a good tejefcope he could difeover at the bottom two finall 
pools, which he fuppofed to be full of the fame combuftible matter. He likewife ob- 
ferved that the fulphurcous fumes which in the day time appeared white, were by night 
refplendent but placid flames that rofe above the mountain, and diffufed their light to' 
fome diftance. 

When I made my obfervations at the bottom of the crater, though the fulphur flowed 
in many parts of the cavern, as 1 have already faid, yet it did not ftagnate in fmall pools 
or pits at the bottom ; nor did the fulphurcous flames arife by night more than fome 
feet from the bottom. 

The changes which have taken place in the internal parts of this volcano, fince it was 
vifited, by the French naturalift, have probably originated from fome later eruption ; 
fince it is to that caufe that changes of any moment in volcanic craters are ufually to be 
attributed. .And in fadt, according to the unanimous teftimony of the inhabitants of 
Lipari, it fuffered a very violent commotion in the month of March 1786. After fub- 
terraneous thunders and roarings, which were heard over all the iflands, and which in 
Vulcano were accompanied wuh frequent concuflions and violent fliocks, the crater 
threw out a prodigious quantity of fand mixed with immenfe volumes of fmoke and fire. 
This eruption continued fifteen days j and fo great was the quantity of fand ejected, that 
the circumjacent places were entirely covered with it to a confiderable height; and, at 
a lmalLdiftance from the crater, to the eaft, there is ftj|l an eminence, of a cqnical form, 
half amide in circumference, confiding wholly of this pulverifed fubflance, and, as I was 
allured, entirely produced at this time. The aperture that mud then have been made 
in the bottom of the crater to difeharge fuch a quantity of matter, and the accumula- 
tions of that matter 4 u various places, mud neccffarily have caufed great changes around 
and within the crater ; one of which, without doubt, is the declivity produced in the 
fouthern fides, in confequence of which it is now poflible to defeend to the bottom of 
the gulph ; for we find that this long defeent is entirely compofed of fand. 

' No lava flowed in this eruption, at lead not over the edges of the crater. With refpedt 
to the lava of a vitreous nature which is found on the furface on the northern fide of the 
mountain, and of which we have already fpoken, M. Dolomieu obfervod that it exifted 

when 
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by- the quality and quantity of the dull that rifes in the fmoke, and renders it fometimes 
of an afh-grey colour, fometimesperfe&ly white, fometimes of a ccHour approaching to 
black, ah.d fometimes entirely black. 

“ Tnl following are the obf^rvatioiK I have made on this rubjeft. When the wind 
is about to change to the firocco or fouth-eaft, or the eaft-fouth-eaft, or fouth-fouth-qgtft, 
the fmoke rifes I'o denfe aud black, in fo great a quantity and to fuch a height, ana after- 
wards dilfipates in fo black a dull as to ftrike the beholder with _a kind of awe; and at 
the fame time fo loud a roaring is heard, frequently accompanied "with a (haking of the 
earth, as to infpire with dread even thofe long accuftoined to thefe roarings and Ihocks. 
But when the wind is on the point of changing to the north-north-eaft or north-north - 
weft, the fmoke rifes more (lowly, is lefs denfe, and entirely white ; and whfilxft is difli- 
pated, the duft which falls is extremely white. No fuch loud noife is then heard, nor 
any (hock felt ; at leaft I obferved none, nor can the oldeft inhabitant of this ifland re- 
member to have felt any. When it is about to change to the eaft or eaft-north-eaft, an 
explofion is heard in the body of the mountain, which loon after throw's out a little 
fmoke of a grey colour, of which colour are likewife the afties that fall when the cloud 
is difperied. 1 he mountain in the mean time explodes and roars fo violently at inter- 
vals, that we frequently dread the (hock of an earthquake. Laftly, previous to a change 
of the wind to the weft, the weft-fourh-weft, or weft-north-weft, vaft volumes of fmoke 
arife, of a dark afh-grey, approaching the colour of lead, and fo thick that when they 
difperfc they occafion a continued (bower of afltes.** 

On thefe obfervations of the Liparefe ineteorolojfift, Signor Paparcuri proceeds to phi- 
losophize, whether pertinently or not I (hall not enquire. 

I (hould think myfelf juftly to incur the imputation of ralhnels, Ihould I venture ab- 
solutely to deny thefe fads, without having funicient rcafons fo to do ; efpecially as they 
are fo precife, fo circumftantial, and faid to have been obferved upon the fpot. It be- 
fides does not appear credible that the Abbate Rofii would have publilhed thefe obfer- 
vations, had they been merely the fabrications of his invention, in a place where he was 
liable to be difgraced by the contradiction of all his countrymen. I mult however’fay, 
with philofophic candour, that during my flay of feveral weeks at Lipari, where I con- 
tinually had Vulcano before my eyes, the principal winds mentioned in this extract blew, 
and particularly the fouth-eaft, the weft, and the fouth-weft ; but I never obferved, either 
before they began, or while they continued to blow, any fliakings of the earth, or roar- 
ings, lofty columns of fmoke, or (bowers of a(hes. Once only, when a violent fouth- 
weft wind was on the decline, the column of ftnokc which iffued from the cavern of 
Vulcano increafed prodigioufly, and, from the re(iftan£e of the agitated atinofpheric air, 
made fome fpiry windings ; but. when it had rifen fome poles above the upper edge of 
the crater, it began to grow thinner, and foon after entirely vanilhed. Though the wind 
ceafed to blow, this prodigious cloud of lmoke ftill continued to rife for feveral hours, 
I mud add, that I once remarked the fmoke of Vulcano to be extremely thin, aftd little 
in- quantity, when a llpong weft wind blew; and that twice, when the air was perfectly 
calm, I obferved the fmoke extremely copious and rifing to a great height. To con- 
clude, alter carefully noticing day by day every change that took place in the phenomena 
exhibited by Vulcano, during my ftay in its vicinity, I could perceive none which af- 
forded fupport to thd’c r ;unous prognoftics. I likewife enquired of the Tailors of Lipari, 
and frequently brought them to confefs that the fact did not accord with their aflbrtibns. 
But, befidi s that they did not agree among themfelves, they endeavoured to evade con - 
vi&ion by all thofe excuies and pretexts which 1 have obferved fea-faring people never to 
v 'i:t, to fupport their particular prejudices relative to the' figns of good or bad weather ; 
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ip con fequence.qf vrbiqh, i they fometiipef become the victims of their owncredulity by 

. = 1 am not^owever, fo,pbfitiveasto deny thew|peof tjiqfe obfervations^ To know 
with certainty^, whether any dired relations exxft between the various fy|gipNmsof Vdl- 
gpuu^nd; the changes of the atmofphere, it would be neccilary to refute for feme years 
m that jflaodi a-place truly wild and defolate; and he who, like Empedocles at Etna, 
fhould go. to ere&Jus dwelling there, in order to obferve the changes of the mountain, 
would have no otfrer companions than the rabbits which make their burrows on the 


o. to ereflt, 
ave no od 


foutli£rn fide of the ifland. 


Difregarding, however, at prefent the pretended relations, obferved by Signor Jtoili, 
betw&n Vulcano and the winds ; if the accounts of the eruptions which then from time* 
to time iffued from its .crater may be relied on, we rauft own that at that period the con- 
vulfions of this mountain were much more violent aifel frequent than they are at prefent : 
a fad which accords with the obfervations of M. d’Orville and Father Bartoli. 


Before I conclude my remarks on Vulcano, two things remain for me to notice, 
agreeably to the plan 1 have followed relatively to the other Eolian ifles. Firft, to fpe- 
cify the refults obtained by our common fires in thofe kinds of rock which, liquefied by 
fubterranean conflagrations, have given birth to the ifland ; and, lecondly, to mention 
the notices left us by the ancient writers relative to Vulcano. 'i^he former objed of 
enquiry has been fufliciently difeuffed, while treating of Stroniboli, tfhere we have de- 
tailed the changes undergone in -Inc furnace by porphyriiic rocks; fince, as has been 
already (hewn, rocks of a fimilar kind have furniihed the materials of which Vulcano is 
computed. We have therefore only to treat of the latter of thefc fubjeds. 

We are indebted to Thucydides for the firft account we have of this illand. He re- 
lates in his hiftory, that in his lime Vulcano threw out a confiderable flame by night, and 
fmoke by day *. 

Ariftotle, in his Treatife concerning Meteors, deferibes an ancient eruption ofWul- 
cano, a part of which fwelled and rofe, with great noife, into a hill ; which burfting, a 
Violent wind iflued forth, together with fire, and fq great a quantity of allies as entirely * 
to cover the neighbouring city of Lipari, and extend to feveral of the towns of Italy. 
This 'eruption was ftiil vifible in his timef. « 

The interefting obfervations of Polybius relative to the number, fize, and figure of 
the craters of Vulcano, are likewife particularly deferving our notice. In his time there 
were three ; two tolerably well preferved, and one in part fallen in. The mouth of the 
larger, which was round, was about five iladia, or five-eighths of an Italian mile, in cir- 
cuit. • This crater towards the bottom grew gradually lefs, till at laft it was only fifty 
feet in diameter ; this part was one ftadium above the level of the fea. The form of 
the other two craters was the fame J. * 

Such is the account of Polybius, as quoted by Strabo, who himfelf tells us of three 
operifii’gs or craters at Vulcano, from which flamed iffued, and ignited matters were 
thrown out, that filled up a part of the fea of coHiderable extent §, 
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x$\iu>y ij^Gs Lib ii. cup 8. 

J no\v£»Cf i* TftZt xgxrr^xy tot ^xfirxaTi^vnxnra* <£p{nv \k juttfcyr, th; is <rvuy tmv, to* ii y r/trov to xnkoz k%w , 
ov, Tim erraitov kxt if crvvxyif&xt it; > xolrv hxy.iT go; kskY tt /3*0o; ityut to p'-X? vaAstflvwf r&Siauo*. 

btrab. lib iv. ' 

$ EX U if ctvfcTWflK i* tx if ry y-tytfs KXt at %\o yi< ot Tgooxi xtikxjtt ^ 

n-o^y ^o; t« t opt Strab, fib* vi. 
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From the two latter pafiages we learn, therefore, that anciently^here were in Vol- 
cano three burning mouths, ''or more properly craters, and that one of-tbem was very 
large. Aje we to conclude tha| ^rais larger crater was the' fame that at prefent exifts, 
atid whiCnii^e that time may have inercafed its dimcnfions ? This may poflibly be the 
truth ; and it may perhaps be equally fo, that of the three craters mentioned by Polybitts 
and Strabo, two (till remained in the time of d’Orville, who found a <fo«ble burning 
cratei^at Vulcano, though at prefent there is only one ; the other tyro no longer appear- 
ing, either becaufe they have fallen in, or been filled with earth by the rains, orpofiibly 
have been covered by fubfequent ejections. 

From the text of Strabo it may be inferred, that in his time Vulcano ejeCted lava, 

’ iince the burning matter thrown out filled up a part of the fea of confiderable extent. 

Callias, in his Life of Agathocles Tyrant of Syracufe, relates that on a lofty eminence 
of Vulcano there were two craters, one of which was three (tadia in circumference,- call- 
ing a great light to a vaft diftance ; and that from this mouth burning (bones, of a pro- 
digious fize, were thrown out with fo great a noife that it might be heard to the diftance 
of five hundred ftadia*. 

If, therefore, we believe the teftimony of Diodorus and Fazello, who, as natives of 
Sicily, have the belt claim to our attention, we have already feen, when treating of 
Stromboli, that the former aflerts that both that iiland and Vulcano threw out fands 
and burning (tones ; and we learn from the latter* that Vulcano was in a continual 
(late of conflagration ; and that from its gulph, which' lay in the middle of the ifland, a 
cloud of thick fmoke continually iflued, while through the fiflurcs of the (tones, and 
narrow apertures, a pale flame arofe in the midft of the dark cloud f. • 

Cluverius likewife affirms, that from the neighbouring (hore of Sicily he had himfelf 
obferved by night a fimilar fire amid the darl| fmoke 

And here it is proper, with Cluverius, to correct a miftake of Fazello, who, relying 
on die authority , f fome fuperficial writer, has been induced to believe that the iiland 
of Vulcano emerged from the- fea in the year of Rome 550, without reflecting that, two 
hundred years before that period, it is mentioned, by Thucydides, and that Ariftotle, 
about a century after him, had deferibed one of its eruptions. The miftake has been 
occafioned by the origin of Vulcanello, which about this time arofe out of the water. 
Pliny has remarked that when this ifland was thrown up, a great number of fi(h were 
found dead, and caufed the death of thofe who ate of them. 

The Fame Fazello relates, that Vulcano was feparated from Vulcanello by a narrow 
channel of the fea, in which (hips might lie with fafety and that this (trait was open 
in’his time, but afterwards filled up by new eruptions of Vulcano §. 

The brief (latement of fads recorded by hiitory, when compared with the obferva- 
rionsof Bartoli, d’Orville, DeLuc, Dolomieu, and myfelf, clearly proves that this ifland 

* "Irrtfn K«U»(, n Stxxru rut trip Ay»!W\ia, •”»** *** ^ 0 r 0> u-fr,Xo», if* u Kfxrr.(t; un ivo, ut l inpf «,-» 
m» tfirrxittf, i{ u-xAv Jryyof, art iri ireXi/v tmen !tr,xa> furtruot tvurx t > c m xxrut/loj xtxQtfO*;at 

Xawfot XiSw ar\y> o/j-iy wu TaXixovro; /3 {« /jtof yutTxt, xri mt» simtxofl-.ee ffiaStx axmvQxi rot *X of ‘ Scholiall. 
in Apollon. Aigonaut. lib. iii. 

t Hate (Vu'canI Itifhla) in medio mar! aquis circumfula perpetuo ardet. Enim^ero ex voragine, qme in 
medio patet, jugiter ingentem fumi nebulam hodie eruflat. Intus vero per junAuras lapidum, et cancelloi, 
anguftofqne meatua exurena, (limit, et pallms ignis inter ipfam fumofam cabgmcm cmitiitur. Hiftor. lib. i. 

f Hujufmodi inter fumofam caliginem pallentem ignem egomet node e proximo littore Siculo defpexi.— 
Ubiftip. 

4 Vulcanello* tenuiflimo Euripo a Vulcania (Infal i) recedit ..... Euripni ad x f atcm ufque mcatn 
petviue, ac fida navtgiit ftatio, nunc, iotcije&a ex Vulcanic caminii cincrum ac lapidum mole, pixclufua el. 
— Ubi fup. 

is 
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is a volcano whickmay be compared to Vefuvius or Etqp, with refpett to the changes 
in ks craters, the variety of its eruptions, and its lofger or fhorter intervals of repofe j 
except that, from the want of aliment for its fires, fts^ejettions are Ms fcequ%it and tefs. 

* copious. * ™ 

Fipm the authorities above adduced, we perceive that the fires of this mountain are 
very ancient, /ince they burned in the age when Thucydides flouriihed, or 475 years 
before the Chriftian^asra. This ifland was then called Hiera (‘Upa), or the facred ifle, 
as being facred to Vulcan ; for the inhabitants of the neighbouring iflands, as Thucy- 
dides informs us, perceiving it continually to flame by night, and fmoke by day, be- 
lieved it was the refidence and forge of that god *. It*is however extremely probable , 
that thefe volcanic conflagrations arc much more ancient than this period ; as is the 
■Hand where they are produced, which no doubt derived its origin frem fire, though its 
formation is concealed amid the darknefs of the mod remote ages. 

The accounts here given of the prefent (late of Vulcano, clearly Ihew the miftake of 
Sir William Hamilton, who compares it to Solfatara near Naples ; a miftake occafioned 
by his not having vifited the ifland. 

We have fpoken abo.ve of the opinion of many of the natives of Lipari, that it is pof- 
fible to foretel with certainty what winds will blow, from the different appearances of 
the fmoke of Vulcano. I find that the ancients likewife boaffed the knowledge of the 
fame prognoftics. They inform us that before a fouth wind blew, the ifland of V ulcano 
was enveloped in a dark cloud, fo that Sicily could not be feen ; and that when a north 
wind was to be ex petted, a pure flame rofe high‘above the crater, and the roarings were 
Wore violent ; while a kind of I know not what middle fymptoms preceded the zephyr 
or weft wind. The various founds of the explofions likewife, and the different places 
where the eruptions began, the flames, and the fmoke, were all prognoftics of the wind 
which fhould blow after the third day. Such is the account of Polybius, who has been 
copied by all the writers who have fuccecded him f. 

Thefe prognoftics, however, which the Greek hiftorian probably received from the 
mariners, accord but little with thofe of Signor Rofli above cited, and (till lefs with the 
phenomena obfervable in Vulcano at prefent ; either becaufe fuch indicatory figns can 
no longer take place, now that the volcano is in a comparative ftate of tranquillity ; or 
becaufe thefe boaffed predittions originated more in exaggeration and credulity than the 
faithful teftipiony of the fenfes. 

• 

# No jLtifwft it « txfivw iv tu cJc o 'Hpowro,* xaXxitm. Thucyd. Iibf fup. 

f *Eav jaw tn * oro : /ueXXjj srXtiv, a^Xys **1*X kukXv Qr,rt to; Zr* prdf rw 

C«*V! :0a*. ©rax h t* Xi^Sivto; K*xri;o; ti ; tJjwfW&u, xau ; *kti 

Tor j« tyfvfOv ptm* i^itv ra|*r. vc ti J»i 'Pi,* rotv km ex t* 7ro0« ap^cra* rtc ar*$tortyta-ra, kou «» 

fAoyi;, xm ah Xr/wij, TfoevfAahnvQxi x*» to> u,* tytipau rpiTov pstoonx aw/xo» Polyb. ajp. Strab. lib. vi. 
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PART THE FIRST. » ■' 

. ' • OBSERVATIONS MADE ROUND THE SHORES OF THE ISLAtft),. 

Unavoidable delays in making the circuit of the if and. — The city of*Lipari and its harbour. 

w_ Immenfc rock of lava and glafs on which the cajllc of Lipari is founded. — Reafonsfor 
r • believing that the internal pari of this rock is a true glafs. — Other proofs of the ancient 
exiftence of Jire in that place , derived from the pumices of the fame rock. — Our common 
fire ails on volcanic glaffes differently from the fubtcrrar.ean fires . — Other ob erddtiont . 
made within the harbour. — Porphyritic luva of a beautiful red found in its vicinity — 
The author leaves the harbour, and makes the circuit of the ijland, preceding towards 
the North. — The enormous breaches made by the fea in the /bores of the Eolian ijlands 
extremely favourable to the difeovery of volcanic products. — Another red porphyritic lava. 
— Extraordinary courfc of another lava — The Campo Bianco fi White Field), jo called 
frqpi the white pumices of which it is an entire mountain — Their different Jpccies de- 

' feribed in detail. — Analyfis of thefc and other kinds of pumicAs in the humid w ry. — Dif- 
cujfton of the different opinions relative to this kind of ''Volcanic products. — The Monte della 
Cajlagna compofed of vitrifications and^enamcls. — Properties of thefe.— Capillary vitrifi- 
cations. — Others which may be confidercd as in a flute of tranfition from pumice to gbfjj^ 
-—Not probable that the glafs paffes into pumice, as fomq have believed. — Refemblance amr 
difference of thefe two Jubilances. — Enumeration cf feme other kinds of glaffes , one of 
which greatly rcfembles what is called the Iceland agate, or gallinaceous Jlone of Peru . 
—Glajfy lavas of the Monte della Cajlagna. — This mountain and Campo Bianco, with 
their environs, form a vitrified mafs eight miles in circuit. — This vitrification more CxtCn- 
Jive in ancient times. — No characlerijlic fign of the exi/lencc of the ancient volcanos on the 
fides of this mountain. — Indubitable proofs, howhser, that feme of the above-mentioned 
vitreous fubflances have flowed, and others been thrown up, from volcanic gu/phs --Felt- 
fpars and petrof lex commonly the bafe of thefe vitrifications. — Qucjlion, whether the vitre- 
ous parts, incorporated with or continued through the different lavas, owe their origin to. 
a more vehement ail ion of the fire , or to their being more efily verifiable. — Singular phe- 
nomenon relative to this fubj.il . — Univerjal fierility of this extenfive vitrified trail .- — 
'Uncertainty of the rule which efii mates the dates of laves front' their being more or Iff 
converted into vegetable earth. — Multiplicity of lavas detompofied by fulphureous acids , and 
•oSrioufiljpcoloured by the axyde of iron , found beyond the Monte della Cajlagna. — Decom - 
pofitions of other lavas, occafioned by the fame acids, and other enamels and pumices found 
on the Jhores of the ijland.— Extremely minute Jkoerls, and beautiful quartzfe cryfials, 
snd chalcedonies, originating from filtration, in fome decompofcd lavas. — Two large rocks 
in the narrow channel which divides Lipari from Vulcaho. — This channel in ancient times 
muff have been narrower than at prefent. -tfifionj, cl are that it once did not exifi , and, 
conjequently, that thefe Jwo ijlands formed am one. — Figure of the Monte della Guardia 
feen from the fea — Its rocks of lavas, pumices, and vitrifications.— Prodigious quantity of 
vitreous eruptions which compofe this mountain. 


THIS ifland, from its extent, the city which renders it illuflrious, the number of its 
inhabitants, its commerce and agriculture, claims pre-eminence above all the others by 
* which 
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which it is furrooridgd, and winch from it .derive the name of the Lijwiifhnds. Nor is 
it fcfs hrtjjortant ifl' roe eftimalwn of the nafuralift, from thfe quantify, variety and un- 
ufbal beauty of the volcanic products it contained IVOTpolomieu, during the four days 
he ! remained "here, gathered as ample a hnrveft* as w*in fo ihort a timei|^puR) be ex* 
pedteckfrom the molt difcerning and indefatigable IMiologift ; but it is eafy to conceive 
that he muft fljll leave much to be difeovered in an ifland nineteen miles in circuit. 
During the eighteen days that I remained thqjfe, I maj fay that the- fickle was never out 
of my hand; yet 1 will freely conftfs that I left behind me many a handful, which I 
would willingly have gathered, had this volcanic ifland been lefs dillant from tny home. 

For the fake of order in my account of the obfervarons I made in this ifland, I fhall 
firft flate thofe which occurred to me in making its circuit, and examining its fhores; 
and next, thofe I made in its interior, and in afeending its mountains. My remarks will 
thus, naturally, be divided into two parts. 


PAR T THE FIRST. 


Obfervations made round the Jhores of Lipari. 

IN making this circuit, that I might perform it completely, I employed more time 
than l had imagined it could require, befides the time neceflary for remaining with the 
boat at a little diltance from the fhyre to obferve the different courfes taken by the vol- 
canic matters, in their way to the fea, when liquified by the power of the fire; befides 
that confumed in landing to examine thefe matters more nearly, and breaking them to , 
[Wees with fuitable inftruments, that I might collect and preferve them ; laftly, befides 
the time requifite to afeend or Hither to climb up, fteep rocks, cliffs, and precipices, 
which rofe from the waves, at the termination of the courfe of the eruptions ; I was 
ror a little delayed by the obftacles which continually oppofed the execution of myde- 
fign. How often, when 1 attempted to profecute my intended circuit while the fea was 
calm and finooth as the 1110ft placid lake, have 1 been obliged to dtfift, and return with 
my boat, by a wind fuddeuly riling, either contrary, or blowing in upon the land, fo as 
to exp.ofe me to the danger of being driven upon the fhore, and fhipwrecked on the 
rocks ! Frequently, though the fea was fufEciently calm for a confiderable diilance, yet, 
where thecoi.fi broke off, or funk in I found it running high, from the remains of a 
ftorm that had not long ceafed, or, as it is termoJ, an old fea, whidb my boat was un- 
able to encounter without gr<^u danger. F.eerv one who is acquainted with the fea that 
furrounds the Enlian ifles, kne^ws how liable it is to fudden tempefls. 

The city of Lipari extends along the fhore in the form of an amphitheatre. Behiritl' 
it rife a chain of mountains ; and in front is its harbour, formed by the hollowing in of 
the fea, which here divides the ihore. I omit to mention another very finau harbour 
to the fouth, only fit for the reception of fuch vefiels as may be drawn up on fhore. ( 

I began my refearches in the harbour itfelf, under the caftle of the city, which is 
erefted on an imtnenfe rock of lava, that rifes perpendicularly from the water, and is 
entirely deftitute of all vegetation except a few italics 0. the Indian fig *, which grow in 
its fiffures. ? 

This lava has for its bafe feltfpar, is ora fine and compact grain, of a fcaly frafture,. 

■ dry to the touch, and gives fparks. like flint, with fteel. It is of a cinereous colour, in 
many places approaching to that of lead. It is full of an imtnenfe quantity of fmall ex- 
traneous bodies, which would be with difficulty diftinguifhed from the fubftanceof the 


* Caflus Opuntia. Lin. 
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lava on account of d|pir refemblunce in colour, were they ngt little globes. This lava is 
joined to large maO of glafs, which form a whole with' it, without any divifions of 
leparafions in the middle. I.t therefore Is the fame lava, which in forne peaces retains 
its nature^ zt$ in others is tranfmuted to glafs. This glafs in Tome parts contains the ’ 
linall extraneous bodies before mentioned, but in others it is put;e gluts. In general- it 
is extremely compaft, of a dull black colour, and fra ft u res rather in irregular- pieces 
than in waving ftreaks, as is ufual with gla[s. It has befidcs a kind of un&uofit'y to 
the touch, and even apparent to the eye, which is tiot obfervable in any other of. the 
1110ft perfeft volcanic glades. Like the lava it gives fparks with ftec- 1 ; Lut the lava is 
entirely opake, whereas the glafs in the angles and thinner edges, has a confiderable 
* degree of tranfparency. It only appears opake where it contains the minute globes, 
which are particles of the lava. '1 hough the lava in the fraftures has not the luflre of 
jhe glafs of which it is a continuation, yet when cut and polifhed, it is not in the lead 
inferior to it in that refpeft. I poffefs feveral pieces, cut and polilhed, which are half 
glafs and half lava, and of which tfie different colours form an excellent contrail. 

An obfervation which I made relative to this kind of glafs appears to me too im- 
portant to be omitted. 

If we take a piece of this glafs, fix or feven feet in length, and four or five thick, 
and attentively examine it, we lhall difeover that it is marked with frnall grey veins pa- 
rallel to each other, which give it the appearance of being divided into ftrata or flakes ; 
and if the point of a large pickaxe be llruck by a powerlul arm into one of thefe veins, 

. and ufed as a lever, the whole mafs will fplit into two parts, from one end to the other, 
following the courfe of the vein ; and with equal facility, by proceeding in the fame 
manner, may new divifions of the glafs be obtained «n the other veins, tilt the whole 
piece is divided into a number of plates proportionate to the number of veins : but if 
we attempt to divide them in any other part but the vein, they only break into frnali 
irregular fragments. 

■When we examine the face of one of the plates thus divided, we perceive that every 
vein confifts of a thin leaf of earthy .and fcoriaceous. particles, which prevents the vitre- 
ous ftrata from perfectly uniting. T he direftion of thefe veins, which interfeft the glafs 
tranfverfely, is generally from above to below ; and it appears evident to me, tHat the 
plates or feftions of glafs interpofed between the veins have been produced by as many 
different flowings’ Of the fluid matter. The formation of the earthy veins I conceive to 
have been as follows : the firft ftream, that is to fay the loweft of all, containing lighter 
agd lefs fufible particles than the remainder of the liquefied vitreous matter, thefe floated 
dtfthe top ; and the glafly current, cooling, produced, or rather left on the furface, a 
firft jmlverous coating, which prevented the perfeft union of the fecond current that 
fucceeded the firft ; and this fecond, containing fimilar fubtile matters, prevented in 
like manner the full adhefion of the third, and fo of the reft. Thus have fuccefiive 
flowings of the liquid matter produced the mafl'es of glafs we now fee, exhibiting thofe 
apparent veins, in which they may be fo eafily fplit. But as we ihall have occafion to 
fpeak of other glafles, in another place, we lhall then have an opportunity to refume 
the fubjeft of this peculiar texture. ^ 

Such were the obfervations I made on that rock, and fome fragments which had fallen 
down from it on the Ihore ; fince, though it is compofed of hard lava at; J glafs, yet 
from the numerous fiflures in it, caufed by congelation, it has fuftained many lofles. 

In faft there is danger that it may become fo entirely ruinous as to occafion its fa l l , to- 
gether with that of the caftle it fupports. 


I cannot 
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f cannot diftaifi^his fribjed without mentioning certain circuit} fiances which induce 
me to believe' that the infide of this rock is one^prodigious mafs of giafs. The waves of 
the fea, ’ by inceffantly beating againft it, have conned it in feveral places, -but efpe- 
cially towards the middle, where they have formed a fpacious cavern ; whicn,as the lower 
part of it is covered with water, I entered in my boat, and found that the fides were real 
and (olid giafs. 

In other places, again ft which the fea has daflied, and more or lefs broken the rock, 
the fame vitreous fubftance is apparent. If we afeend from the fliore to the caftle, in 
•more than one place near the road, which lies over lava, we fin<!*volcanic giafs In 
the fmall fquare, near the houfe of the commandant, we rind it rifing above the ground % 
in large pieces refembling fteps. Great maffes of it likewife projed from the ground 
within the city, in two places of which, having caufed the earth to be dug into, I found 
the fame giafs. • * # 

All thefe fads and obfervations appear to me fufficiently to fupport my opinion, which, 
as I have faid, is, that the infide of this vaft rock is entirely of giafs. We perceive 
therefore that though on making the circuit of the other parts of the ifland, we (hould 
not be able fatisfadorily to afeertain its nature, thefe fads alone would be more than 
fufficient to prove it volcanic ; and an intelligent though indolent traveller, who on ar- 
riving at IJpari fhould only take the trouble to go over the city, would perceive, in a 
few hours, what in many other countries, once fubjeded to the adion of fire, he would 
not be able to difeover in a much greater number of days. 

But the indubitable teftimonies of the ancient exiftence of fire in this place do not 
conclude here. The vitreous fubftances are frequently accompanied by pumices which 
are, in fad, only an imperfed giafs. If we view the fteep maffes of giafs and lava, 
which rife perpendicularly from the fea, like a wall ; we perceive that they are inter- 
fperfedwith' different ftrata of pumice, from which, by the aid of a pole tipped with 
iron, fmall pieces may be broken off. On the fhore, however, we do not find it in any 
great quantities. 

This pumice is of two kinds, the one heavy and eftmpad, the other light a~d porous, 
and both of a cinereous colour. The compadnefs of the former fpecics, however, is 
not fo great, but it may be broken into fmall pieces, and crumbled into powder between 
the fingers. It is dry and rough to the touch, is filamentous in many pl^es, and crackles 
between the teeth ; qualities appertaining to common pumices. Its ftrudure is not 
every where filamentous, but in fome places fo fixed that its fibrous texture cannot be 
difeemed. By the aid of the lens we perceive that it is of a vitreous nature, and difeover^- 
an infinity of lucid points, which we might take for very minute feltfpars, did not a 
careful examination with a good magnifier fhew them to be real panicles of % 1 afs. *-It 
cannot be denied, that this pumice is of the fame nature with the lava of the rock, 
fince we fee, in many places, the lava gradually lofe its folidity and finenefs of grain, 
and affume the charaders of this fpecies of pumice. 

The other kind is rather fcaly than filamentous, and its feales have a degree more of 
vitrification than the other ; the confluence, likewife, of fome of thefe feales has pro- 
duced, in feveral places, fmall lumps of a lipck giafs. It is, however, extremely light 
in confequence of the pores and vacuities with which it abounds. This pumice is 
trivially a continuation 01 the other, and, in my opinion, derives its origin from the greater 
degree of heat which it has fuftained. 

After having Examined, and attentively confidered on the fpot, this mixture of lava, 
giafs, and pumice which forms the body of the rock it appears evident to me that there 
have been feveral currents that have flowed down the fides, and, perhaps, from the fum- 
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mit, of the contiguous mountain della Guardia, into the fea, fmce the dire&jon of their 
defcent is found on that fide, and evei^he filaments of the pupiicef.point towards that 
mountain. . . ; 

If we cxdpt thofe minute globules, 'which appear to me to be portions of lava, this 
lava, glafs and pumice, exhibit neither feltfpars, (hoerls, nq$ any other extraneous 
body ; either becaufe thefe have been melted by the fire, or, perhaps, becaufe they never 
exided in them. But in what manner this fire mud have aCted m fufing thofe maffes 
«f feltfpar of which the rock that fupports the cadle of Lipari is formed, fo that this 
done fliould now Have remained a fimple lava, and now have pafled into the date of glafs 
or pumice, (hall be confidered in another place ; at prefent I (hall proceed to (late other 
* fa£ts analogous to the fame fubjeft. 

The lava and glafs of the rock, when expofed to the furnace in fepara'e crucibles, 
^jfufed into a light grey glafs, the globules which before appeared in them mehingat the 
fame time. This glafs is incredibly porous. Though' the crucible in which thefe fub- 
dances were fufed was only filled to one quarter part of its contents, they fwelled fo 
much when in a date of liquefaction, that they roi'e feveral lines above the edges of the 
crucible, and Bowed over, down its fide 

. The two kinds of pumice, though both derive their origin from the fame feltfpar, 
which is the bale both of the lava and the glad’s, alford different rcfults in the fame fire; 
fince their volume indead of augmenting isdiminiihcd, only retaining its former colour. 

The tumefaction or inflation of this glafs may, perhaps, excite fome furprife ; fince 
it implies a prodigious quantity of gafeous bubbles contained within it ; whereas nothing 
of the kind is obfervablc in it, when it is aided on by the fire. But we fliall fee here- 
after that this is an apptarance common to almoll all gtaiTcs and compaft volcanic ena- 
mels, and which I (hall confid^r when I come to fpeak of the nature of the gafeous lub- 
dances that frequently tumefy more or lei's diderent volcanic produ&s : at prefent my 
objett is on’y to date and compare tads. J fhall only fay that 1 have never met with 
any thing fnnilar in the re-fulion, not ordy of tominon factitious glafs, but even of that 
which is fometimes produced in the furnaces foy baking bricks and tiles. A few years 
ago a large piece of glafs was put into my hands which was laid to be volcanic, but of 
which I entertained doubts, fince, though in its great weight and hardnefs it rei'ctnbled 
the volcanic glades, it differed from them in certain fpots and bloeifli dreaks, and in a 
kind of little dal 1 ? which feemed to indicate a principle of crytlallization in this glafs ; 
neither of which appearances I ever obferved in the glares or volcanos ; and on a care- 
^ful examination, to difeover with certainty its origin, t I foun,d that this gla's had been 
' brought from a tile-kiln. When . re- melted in a giafs furnace it retained its former fo- 
licUty and compaftnefs, without exhibiting the fmalled pore or bubble ; and indead of 
fwelling in the crucible, -and alfuminga convex fuperficies, it funk, and acquired a con- 
cave one. 1 have obferved the fame in two other fimilar glades. 

The haven of Lipari forms a curve in the fhore, which to the fouth begins at the 
foot of the Monte Capifcello, and ends to the north-ead at the bottom of the Monte 
' della Roia. After having therefore examined that part of the fhore which is cqntiguous 
to the harbour, lying under the cadle, and on the right fide of Monte Capilcello, I made ' 
the circuit of the remainder of that curve to the bafe of Monte della Rofa. The ob- 
jetfs which here attracted my notice were fird a tufa above a lava, which the indudry 
the inhabitants had converted into a foil datable to fmall vineyards; and next a.mafs 
crags and precipices, partly fallen into the fea, and partly threatening to fall, among 
which, befides fcoriae of an iron colour, we meet with beautiful volcan^ breccias of 4 
lava of a pctrofilicepus bafe, and containing fmall particles of glafs and- pumice. , 

I cannot 
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1 cannot think of this place without (huddering at the dreadful danger to which I 
Ihould have been expofed had 1 vifited it twoalays later. I was there on the 21ft of 
September, and examined the breccias which Bad fc^len down on the Ihore, and thofe, 
much more numerous, and more deferving attentiorff which remained ftill attached to 
the rugged declivity that defcends into the fea. On the 23d in the afternoon, almoft the 
whole of this declivity fell down with a dreadful cralh. I was at that time taking my 
afternoon's nap in the houfe which had been politely appointed for my reception by the 
Conful of i.ipari, and is fituatcd on the fliore of the harbour. The noife immediately 
waked me, and at lirft I could not tell whether it was a violent clap 0/ thunder, an earth- 
quake, or the roaring of the waves in a temped. I ran to the window, and perceived 
that it came from the declivity I have defcribed, but could difcern nothing butanim- 
menfe cloud of dull by which it was covered. The noife, laded, perhaps, five minutes ; 
and when the cloud of dud had fomewhat difperfed, I perceived it v.as occafioned by a 
prodigious quantity of Hones that had fallen down into the fea, and that a great numbed 
continued dill falling. 

Two l’enfations, on this occafiqn, mod powerfulfy affected my mind ; the one of 
fhuddering and horror on reflecting that my dedrudion mud have been inevitable had 1 
podponed my vidt to this place two days and a half, and the other of fatisfadion and joy 
at my fortunate efcapc. 

The fall of fo great a quantity of doncs, produced a large longitudinal furrow in the 
declivity, and a finall indentation in the fea. The next day I procured feveral of thefe 
dones, and found that they were pieces of lava, partly of the horn-done bafe, and 
partly of that of feltfpar. The latter had a fine grain, and fome tranfparency when in 
thin pieces ; the former were of a coarfer grain, and opake. When I went in the boat 
to examine the part of the mountain where thefe dones had fallen, I perceived that it 
was formed of loofe volcanic dones, which were very liable to fall from the d jepnefs of 
the declivity, and I judged them to be fragments of lava, detached by length of time, 
from a more elevated rock, and afterwards accumulated below, at a little di dance from 
the fea. 

Having arrived at the foot of the Monte della Rofa, where, as I have faid, the har- 
bour of I.ipari ends, I perctived on the Ihore a Itonc, which, from its fingularity, drew 
my attention. It forms a rock that in part riles above the fea, and in part is concealed 
by the water. There are alio feveral detached pieces of it which have been made round 
by the action of the waves.^ I, at lirlt, took it for a jafper. Its ground was of a blood- 
red colour; it gave fparks’drongly with dec!, was of a rather fine grain, and had alrnod 
the hardnefs of quartz. When I full law it, it reminded me of the jafper I had otfc- 
lerved and collected at Schcmnitz in Lower Hungary, under the hill Calvario, and of 
which fome fpecimens arc preferred in the Imperial mull-um, it appearing' to muf that 
tittle two dunes were extremely fimilar; be; on a more attentive examination, I per- 
ceived that this itonc was not fimple like the jafper, but of a compound formation, con- 
raining in it reddilh feales of feltlpar, and ihoerls, which gave it the character of that 
kind of porphyry which has for its bafe a hard horn-done. But is this porphyry in a 
natural date, or in that of lava r Lavascpf a red, and a bright red, colour, I confefs, 

I had never before lien, nor do 1 know that they have been observed by any other natu- 
•'f^raliit ; and i therefore doubt whether the detached red porphyry I found at Srromboli 
had p ver fullered the action of the fire. It i» true that many lavas near the noves of 
Lipaii and clfvwhere have tiiis colour, as we fiiall lee in the following chapter ; but ' 
this re ifrs frgm the dccompofition they have fuffered t by the force of fulphureous acids, 
and the action of iron : and I lhall there fliew that the red colour (and the fame m ty be 
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faidofthe white, green, and other colours) lias only penetrated as far as thea&ion of thefe 
acids, and, confequently, the decompofition, has extended; but where the lava remains 
untouched by them, it (till retains its natural colour, that is, either a grey or the colour of 
lead or iron, but without any mixture of red. We do not, however, difeover any traces 
of decompofition in the produ&ion of which I now fpeak. After the molt careful examina- 
tion, 1 cannot exclude it from the number of true and real lavas; though, on the other 
hand, I am unable to affirm that its red no (s is an cfFetfl of calcination, aS’is the cafe in 
other lavas, fince of this it dors not exhibit the (lighted indication. Wc mud here, there- 
fore, have recourfe to one of thole limitations which experience has obliged us to admit 
in many other rules of philofophy, which were at firlt thought to be abfolutcly general, but 
afterwards found to be fubjed to more than one exception. The reafons of fail on 
which 1 found my aifertion, that this porphyritic rock has palled into the (late of lava, are 
two: the great number of minute cells it contains in many parts of it, and the direc- 
tion of thofe cells. Where local circumdanccs are infuflicient to determine, the com- 
pa€t lavas rarely leave the enquirer in doubt whether they derive their origin from fire, 
as the fire has not fo changed them as to dedroy the, characters of the done from which 
they were produced. But it is not the fame with the cellular, fince it is known that 
their configuration can only be the efFedof aeriform fluids, put in motion by the adion 
t)f the fire. This cellular conformation is found in the prefent done. The cells in 
many large pieces are fo numerous, as to occupy nearly one half of the volume of the 
ftona. The larged are about five lines, and the fmalled a quarter of a line ; but be- 
tween thefe two extremes there are an infinity of intermediary fizes. It is worthy of 
remark, that thefe cells are not only fuperficial, hut extend into the internal parjt of 
the mafe, as is feen in fradures two or three feet in depth, which may ferve to obviate 
the objection that even (tones not of volcanic origin arc fometimes cellular, fince it is 
known that their colls or minute cavities are merely fuperficial, and originate from the 
corrofion of fome of their external parts, by the filtration of the rain-water. This 
proof is fupported by another dill dronger, taken from, the direction of the cells, which 
is the fame in all, as well in the pieces detachcd.from the rock, and deprived of their 
fharp edges by the waves, as in the rock itfelf. This direction is every where found to 
be from the Monte della Rofa to the fea, as they form ellipfes more or lefs acute, the 
greater diameters of which are invariably in that pofition, and this greater diameter is 
frequently twice or three times the length of the lefs. This done, therefore, is not 
only a true porphyritic lava, but it is evident that it once (lowed from the mountain 
above mentioned to the fea, and in its motion the naturally circular figure of its pottos 
dr cells was changed into an oval. I have almod always obferved the lame appearance, 
on a ftnalle” fe.de, in re-melted lavas, and glades. As long as the matter in fufion re- 
mains within the crucible; the bubbles are orbicular, but become elliptical in that part 
of it which overflowing the edges runs down the fide of the crucible; and the greater 
diameter of thefe ellipfes is generally in the direction of that fide. 

All the pieces of this kind of lava are not, however, of a blood-red colour ; fome 
of them are of a duller red, though the component principles of both are efl'entially 
the fame. 

This lava, when fufed in the furnace, doubled its volume, and its upper part aflumed 
a vitreous convexity, which was l'mooth, finning, femi-tranfparent, and of a greenifh 
tincture ; but internally it was a very black vitreous fcoria, extremely porous, and dif- 
fidently hard to give fparks with deel. 

With thefe observations on this uncommon fpccies of lava, I (hall conclude the ac- 
count of my tour round the harbour of Lipari, which may extend about two miles. 

1 2 According 
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According to my propofed plan, I was now to proceed to make the circuit of the ifland, 
which I did, taking my departure immediately from the foot of Monte della Rofa, and 
proceeding towards the north. . 

At the didance of fomewbat more than three hundred feet a lofty rock rifes from 
the fea of a horrid and dreadful afpect, formed of large plates of (tone, fccbly4up> 
ported by projecting points, and appearing to hang in the air, and threatening to fall, 
Ss many have already, the fragments of which are feen on the (hore. I mud candidly 
confefs, that, after the fall of the rock I have already mentioned, I approached this 
with no fmall dread. My ardour to make forne new .J'fcpvcrit-s, however, triumphed ; 
and, as I was afterwards frequently obliged to rilk inyJelf in limilar fituations, in order 
to examine accurately the Ihores of the ifland, I gradually acquired an habitual courage, 
and became almod incapable of any idea of danger. I hope 1 may be pardoned this 
little digreflion. 

The Eolian ifles, efpecially Lipari, Felicuda, and Alicuda, are, at their bafis, more 
or lefs corroded by the fea, which, there, is fo frequently in a date of violent agitation* 
The lower excavations caufc the parts above them to give way, and, in a feries of years, 
great maffes fall into the fea. To this the nature of the lava, which is full of cracks and 
fifl'urcs, confiderably contributes ; not to mention the influence of the humidity of the 
atmofphere, and other deflru&ive elements. Large heaps of thefe fragments, in confe- 
quence, accumulate on the (hore, where they arc difperfed by the waves, and ^aakc 
room for others, and thus a gradual diminution of the ifland takes place. 

Thefe corrofions of the water, thefe fiflures, and fragments of the (tones and rocks 
are, however, peculiarly interefting to the enquiring naturalifl, who, though he may 
make important difeoveries while traverfing the fummits and (ides of volcanic regions, 
can never penetrate beyond the furfacc. The internal effects of the fire, the fubfiances 
more or lefs modified by it, and fometimes prodigioufly changed, even to the entire an- 
nihilation of the character of the original done, and many other combinations produced 
in the fubterranean recedes, by this ever active element, can only be known by incava- 
tions and fra&ures which exceed the drength of man to effedt, but which, to a certain 
degree at lead, are in many places produced by the fea. Of this we have already men- 
tioned fome indances, obferved in making the circuit of the (hores of the other iflands, 
and (hall adduce others in thofe which yet remain to be deferibed ; we have alfo a 
very remarkable example before us, in the half-dedroycd rock of which we arc now 
fpeaking. * 

Above, it is covered with a thick coating of earth, which prevents its true charade* 
from being vidble ; but on the (bore it may be very didindlly feen, and appears to be 
formed of a lava, in thick drata, taking an oblique diredlion to the fea. This lava is 
likewife porphvrilic, of a petrofiliceous bafe, containing crystallized felt! pars, and, like 
the other rock I have before mentioned, of a red, but rather a dull red colour. It is 
not in the lead porous, but extremely compadt and folid, and is confequently extremely 
heavy, and rather of a filiceous than earthy grain. It lies on the (bore in large pieces; 
the folidity and beauty of which, when well pnliflied, would render it a no lefs fplendid 
ornament in buildings than the porphyries which are not volcanic. 

The degree of heat which fufes the other porphyritic lava is only diffident to (often 
the prefent, and make it take the (hape of the infide of the crucible and adhere drongly 
to its fides. It then aflumes a black colour, and lofes its compadtnefs, becomes filled 
with fmall round bubbles. In a more intenfe heat, it melts into an enamel, in like man- 
ner black and filled with bubbles ; the feltfpars, however, remain untouched, as in the 
enamel produced from the other porphyritic lava. 
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Continuing my tour beyond the harbour and the porphyritic rock, I found the fea 
form a kind of bay within the land, round which a few cottages are built, affording 
fhelter to a finall number of inhabitant? who live by the profits of a vineyard that but 
iU repays their labour. The name of this place is Ganneto; and above it is a current 
of Ijfcva, of an argillaceous bafe, fimilar to that of the Arfo in Ifchia This lava is not 
continued without interruption, but, like that of Ifchia, broken, uneven, .and here and 
there railed into a kind of little hills. Its external appearance is, on a larger fcale, that 
of a field ploughed, with feveral furrows in an irregular direction, having’great hillocks 
and deep intervals between them. I have obferved this appearance in feveral other 
lava befide the prefent and that of the Arfo ; and the caufe of Inch a conformation 
may, it appears to me, be the following : It frequently happens that the lavas, when 
they How, mc ’t with impediments in their way which ybfiruct their courfe. When, 
therefore, fuch an obftaele occurs the dream mull Hop, or its motion become flower; 
but this not taking place in the parts behind, they continue to How and increale the 
quantity of the lava which fvv ells' in that place, and, in confequoice of its contact with 
the cold air, loon loics its fluidity, an'd is congealed into (tone. The liquid lava, in the 
mean tin e, takes its courfe another way, it the obltacle is infurmountable ; and if it 
meets with others, new ftoppages or retardations are the conkquence, producing other 
tumours; and thus the lava in many places becomes full of hillocks. It may likewife 
bej that the lavas ilowing over places abounding w ith cavities, of which there are many 
in volcanic mountains, tnav partly fink into them, and thence afterwards rife fome- 
what above the former level, and thus produce the finall elevations which are here 
obfervable. 

1 had now continued my tour, in the boat, till I approached Campo Bianco (the 
White Field), diflaht three miles from the haven of I.ipari, and fo called becaufe it is 
a lofty and extenfive mountain compofed entirely of white pumices. When feen at a 
diftance, it excites the idea. that it is covered with fnow from the fummit to the foot. 
Almod all the pumices that are employed for various purpdVs in F grope are brought 
from this immenfc mine, and Italiah, French, and other veflels continually repair hither 
to take in cargoes of this commodity : the captain of the fiiip which had brought me 
to Lipari, had failed from Marfeilles to carry back a freight of this merchandize. 1 was 
nor, however, a&uated merely by thofe motives of curioluy that might induce any tra- 
veller to vifit this remarkable mountain ; I propofed to examine it with the eye of a 
philofopher and a naturalid. < 

The pumice-flonc, with refpeft to its origin, though univerfally admitted to be the 
product of fire, is one of thofe bodies which have divided the opinions of chemiits and 
naturalids both ancient -and modern. It may, in fa£t, be affirmed that it has given rife 
to as many hypothecs and extravagant fuppofitions, as the queltion formerly fo much 
agitated, relative to the nature of the yellow and grey amber. Without noticing the 
more abfurd of thefe, I.fhall only mention that Pott, » Bergman, and Demede imagined 
that pumices were amianthufes decompofed by the fire ; Wallerius, that they were coal or 
fchiftus calcined ; Sage, that they were fcorified marles ; and, ladly, the Comiuendator 
Dolomieu, that they were granites rendered tumefied and fibrous by the a&ioa of the 
fire and aeriform fubftances. 

The moll efFe&ual method to inveftigate the truth in fo obfeure a queftion, appeared 
to me to make the mod accurate and minute observations on the fpot ; to colled and 
attentively examine the pumices mod fuitable to this purpofe, and to make further ex- 
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periments on them after my return to Pavia ; which pradice I likewife obfcrved with re- 
fpe£t to the other volcanic produ&s. 

Campo Bianco is a mountain that rifes almofl perpendicularly from the fea, and which, 
feen at a dillance, appears to be about a quartef of a mile in height, and above half a 
mile in breadth. No plants grow on it, except a few which bear no fruit, and ftkewife 
grow on the tops of the Alps. Its Tides are ftreaked with a great number of furrows, 
that grow deeper and wider as they approach the bottom, and have been formed by the 
rains, which eafily corrode and excavate a fubftance fo foft and yielding as pumice. The 
fea at the loot of it has likewife occa honed great devaftations, by means of which we dif- 
covcred a large vein of horizontal lava on which the 1 ■ r i waves die away when the lea 
becomes calm. The formation of this lava was, therefore, prior to the vail accumula- 
tion of pumices which relt upon it. 

On attentively viewing this prodigious mafsof pumice, we foon percei.e that it is not 
one lolid whole, and forming only one folic lmglc piece •, but that it is an aggregation 
of numerous beds or ft rat a of pumices, fucalTively placed on each . ther; wifi h beds 
are diftinguifliable by their colour, and in many places project from the mountain. 
They arealmoft all difpoied horizoirally, and their polition is not diflimilarto vhe flrati- 
ficatic-ns fo frequently met with in calcareous mountains. Each bed of pumice dots not 
form a dillinct whole, which might lead us to fuppole that they had flowed at different 
intervals, and every current produced a bed or ffratum ; but it confifts of an aggregate 
of balls o( pumice united together, but w ithout adhefion. It is hence evident tha* the 
pumices were thrown out by the volcano in a ftate of fufion, and took a globofe torn* 
in the air, which they preserved at the time of their fudden congelation. We find many 
fuch eruptions of punticcs in the Eh I eg lean Fields ; as, for example, that which over- 
whelmed and bur : ed the unfortunate town of Pompeii. The excavations which have 
been made to exhibit to view fome parts of that city, manifellly fhew, that repeated 
ejections of fmall pumices in immenfe quantities from Vefuvius, have covered it with 
vaft accumulations of that fubftance, difpofed in different beds cr ftrata. 

A great quantity of thefe Liparefe pumices, of a globular form, are firft met with on 
the ft tore near Campo Bianco ; but as 1 doubted whether the action of the waves might 
not concur to produce the roundnefs of their figure, I rather chofe to make my obfer- 
vations on thole that actually formed the beds, which I did, by climbing up one of the 
fides where the alcent, though difficult, was not impra&icable. Here I found pumices 
approaching, fome more lorn*: Ids, to the globular form, and of different fizes, fome 
not being larger than nuts, asd others a foot or more in diameter, with innumerable 
fizes between thefe extremes. Though the groundcolour of them all is white, in fome 
it inclines to yellow, and in others to grey. They fwiin in water, do not give fparks 
with itcel, nor caufe the lcaft motion in the magnetic needle. Their fradture is dry 
and rough to the touch, their angles and thinner parts arc (lightly tranfparent ; and 
their texture in all of them when viewed through the lens, appears vitreous ; but this 
texturefhas diverfities which it will be proper to fpecify. 

Some of thefe pumices are fo compact that the fmalleft pore is not vifible to the eve, 
nor do they exhibit the lead trace of a filamentous nature. When viewed through a 
lens 'with a ftrong light, they appear an irregular accumulation of fmall flakes of ice ; 
their compa&nefs, however, does not prevent their fwimming on the water. 

Others are full of pores, and vacuities of a larger fize, ufually of a round figure ; and 
their texture is formed by filaments and breaks, in general parallel to each other, of a 
finning filver whitenefs ; and which, at firft view, might leern to be filken, did they not 
prefent to the touch the ufual roughneis of (be pumice. 
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Thefe varieties are not only obfervable in different globes of pumice, but frequently 
in the fame : it is therefore indubitable that thefe differences are not intrinfical and 
effential to the nature of pumices, but accidental, and arifing from the adion of ae’ri* 

t jrm fluids, which, dilating them in many places; when they were in a (fate of fufion, 
ave produced that multitude of pores, and thofe filaments and fubtile ftreaks that de- 
note a feparation of the parts ; whereas the other pumices which have not been a tied 
on by thefe gales, have preferred that compadnels which rcfults from the force of ag- 
gregation. 

The fradures of the cornpad pumices are, in fome places, fhaded with a blackifli, 
but at the fame time (hining tinge ; which, when carefully examined, is found to be 
caufed by a greater, though (till a very flight degree of vitrification of the pumice itfelf ; 
either becaufe the fire has there aded with fomewhat more force, or becaufe the parts 
were there more eafily vitrifiable. 

The pumices hitherto defcribed form one of the fpecies which the Liparefe fell to 
foreign traders. 

None of thefe, fo far as can be difcemed by the eye, or even with the afli fiance of the 
lens, contain any extraneous bodies ; but were we too haflily to conclude that they 
really do not, we Ihould commit an error, as their vitrification by artificial means will 
prove. When kept in the furnace during an hour they become only more friable afid 
of a reddilh yellow’ colour ; but when continued in the fame heat for a longer time, they 
condenfe into a vitreous and femi-tranfparent mafs, within which appear a number of 
fmall white feltfpar cryftals that were not vifible in the pumice, becaufe they were of the 
fame colour. Thefe (tones, however, are not fecn in every pumice thus fufed ; either 
becaufe it did not contain them, or becaufe they have melted into one homogeneous 
mafs with the pumice. This is one of the many important cafes in which we are able, 
by the means of common fire, to difeover the compofition of volcanic produds which 
had at firll been fuppofed to be Ample. 

But to render complete my enquiries relative to the pumices of Campo Bianco, it 
was necefl'ary that I (hould not confine my refear’ches merely to the part of the mountain 
I have mentioned, but extend them to all the principal places where they might be found. 
This I did, accompanied by two natives of Lipaii, whofe afliftance was particularly ufe- 
ful to me, as they lived by digging pumice, and were well acquainted with every part of 
the mountain, and the different kinds of pumices it contained. It is impofliblc to de- 
icribe the difficulties I met with in thefe excurlions. We frequently paffed along the 
edges of the deep ditches made by the rain-water, at tine hazard, in cafe of a falfe ftep, 
of falling into them, and not eafily getting out again ; or the (till greater danger of 
precipitating into the lea. The dazzling whitenefs of the pumice, equal to that of fnow, 
inercafed my fears ; for I made my excurfions in the day-time, when the fun (hone, and 
was ftrongly reflected by thefe (tones. Every one knows that fnow, befides dazzling 
the fight, is accompanied with the inconvenience, when it is deep and has lately fallen, 
that the perfon who walks on it finks into it to a greater or lefs depth : and the fame 
inconvenience is experienced from the pumice, which in many parts of Campo Bianco 
is reduced to a powder feveral feet deep, and, when the wind blows on it, finks in on 
one fide, and is heaped up on the other. All thefe difficulties and obftacles I however 
furmounted, animated by that ardour which infpires the philofophical traveller, and en- 
ables him to brave the great elf dangers, and fuch as can only be known and appreciated 
by thofe who have engaged in fimilar undertakings. I can affirm, therefore, with great 
fatisfaefion, that with the affillance and guidance of the two Liparefe, there was no corner 
of the mountain that I did not vifit ; and when I reached the fummit, and faw that it 

joined 
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joined another mountain, the foot of which was in the fea, and which was, in like man- 
ner, compofed of pumice, I extended my refearches to that likewife, and examined the 
different fpecies of pumice it afforded, or rather which corripofe a very confideruble part 
of it. 1 (hall proceed to deferibe them feverally, tviih as much brevity as pofllble. ,, 

I fhall firft mention thofe which conflitute a branch of commerce at Lipari, and are 
applied to various purpofes. One of thefe has already been fuflkiently deferibed : I 
fhall only add, that it is found in conficlerable quantities in Campo Bianco, but iblely in 
detached pieces, and not forming currents or veins; whence it is evident that it ha* 
been ejected from the volcano, and has not flowed in the manner of lava. 

The fecond fpecies is cut by the labourers in parallelo; ipeds, about twenty-two inches 
long, and eight broad. This pumice is of a dark dirty colour, contains no extraneous 
bodies, gives a few l'parks with heel, and is fo light that fume pieces of it will float on 
the water. It is formed by agglomeration of pumiccous bubbles, which are, as it were, 
conglutinated together, and incline more or lels to an oblong figure. To detail their 
various fixes would be ufelels prolixity. I fhall only fay, that from the very minute, 
and, if 1 may fo term them, infinitefimal, they incrcafe in fize till fome of them exceed 
an inch in diameter, though the latter are lefs numerous than the former. They are 
all extremely friable as their fides are very thin, and always femi-vitreous. The glafs 
of many of them is white, and has fome tranfparency, but in others is dull, and alinofl 
entirely opake. 

As I do not know that this fpecies of pumice has ever been deferibed before though 
it certainly well deferves attention, I would wifh my defeription to be as clear and expli- 
cit as poflible. It has been already faid that many lavas, and other volcanic productions, 
on re-fufion, become cellular. To apply this to the pumice in queflion would be an 
error. A lava, which has undergone this change by the action of elaftic gafes, continues 
to form one whole, though interrupted by thefe multiplied pores. The pumice of 
which I now fpeak is principally formed by an accumulation of fmall vitreous veficles, 
which attach themfelves to each other while they were yet foft from the aftion of the fire ; 
and which, from their globofe figure, not adhering except in a few points, have left 
many vacuities very vifible in the fracture of the pieces. The labourers who dig thefe 
pumices, after they have fliaped them into - parallelepipeds, take them on their backs and 
carry them down to the fliore, whcic they pile them up in large heaps, to be read” for 
laic when opportunity {hall oiler. We are not to imagine, however, that tins fpecies 
of pumice is to be found in eyory part of the mountain : the workmen, to find what 
they call the vein of it, are obliged to make great excavations, and frequently with- 
out fuccefs, which, as they told me, in this cafe, as in hiking for coral, oiten de- 
pends on chance. When they have found the vein they dig it, following its direction ; 
in which laborious employment a number of men are occupied for whole weeks, the vein 
being fometimes a hundred and fifty, two hundred, or even three hundred feet long, 
and large in proportion. Thefe veins are called FaragKcni. I have examined them, 
and fatis^d myfelf, that the accounts 1 received were true. Pumicc-duA, and large 
heaps of the firfi fpecies of pumice, with fome fcattered vitrifications, ufually cover 
thefe veins, which, when viewed with the attentive eye of the naturaiiA, give reafon to 
believe that they arc long tracts of pumice, which once flowed in a liquid Hate. 
Their bubbles, frequently lengthened in the direction of the vein, feem likewile to prove 
the fame. 

M. Dolomicu, who firft fuggefted that many pumices have flowed in currents like 
lavas, obferved that at Campo Bianco the lighter pumices lie above the heavier ; in the 
fame manner as in the common currents of lava the porous lavas occupy the higheft 

place. 
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place. I have certainly obferved this difpofition ; but fometimeR it proves fallacious : 
for .if the excavation be continued below the vein which forms the fecondfpecte»of pu- 
mice, we frequently again find maffes of extremely light and pulverulent pumice; 

# Tins fitft aftion of the fire of the furnace thickens the Tides of the vitreous veficlcs, of 
< the fecond fpecies, and diminiihes the internal |&res. A longer continued heat entirely* 
annihilates the pores, and changes the pumice into a fixed, obfcure, homogeneous, and, 
hard glafs, which gives fparks plentifully with fteel. • . 

The thir^i. fpecies is likewifean objeft of traffic with the natives of the ifland, who dig 
it in the fame places where they find the fecond ; and, in like manner, fiiape it into pa- 
rallelopipedons. This is likewife an aggregate of bubbles, but differing from thofe of 
the former in feveral refpedts. Thofe, as we have feen, are conglutinated together in 
fome points, while they are leparated in others, fo that we can frequently detach them 
without breaking ; while thefe, on the contrary, are fo incorporated- by different folid 
points, that if we attempt the feparation of one, we break the others that are- contiguous. 
Here the elaftic gafes, inverting the pumace'nis fubitauce in feveral points, have ex- 
panded it in every part into tumours and cavim-s, nearly as we fee in railed and baked 
parte. It is worthy remark, that frequently when ve break one veficle, we meet with 
another within it, and concentrical. There is likewife another difference between thefe 
two pumices. The veficlesof the fecond fpccies are all more or lefs vitrified ; but many 
af the third fhew no figns of vitrification, are extremely friable, and of a pale red 
colour. 

1 This pumice, though doftrufe of any fibrous texture, is fpecifically lighter than waiter. 
To obtain it, large pieces of white pumice, of the firlf fpecies, in which it is enveloped, 
muft be removed ; and it commonly lies in long trads, in the diredion of which its ve- 
ficles are fometimes lengthened, vviiich may induce us to fufped that this likewife, when 
it was liquid, formed fmall currentr. It contains no extraneous bodies. 

In the iumace it rn; denies into an oblcure mafs of glafs, almort opakc, but little po- 
rous, and iiilticientlv nr.r-d to give fparks with fleel. 

Thefe are tl.e tiucc kinds of pumice which, the people of Lipari dig for fale. The 
firft is er.ip’ovcd in polifhing liiifercnt fubftauces, and the other two are ufed in the con- 
ftrudion of arched vaults, and tiie corners Of buildings. There arc, however, other 
fpecies which defcive the attention of the naturalirt, and which 1 (hall here proceed to 
deferibe. 

Oil Campo Bianco, and in its environs, we find a fourth fpecies of pumice, of a fila- 
mentous and extremely black texture. It is rough to,the touch, fcarcely at all porous, 
fo heavy as to fink in water, ?tid gives fparks moderately with fteel. This pumice likc- 
wifq.contains no extraneous fubllanees. Though when viewed in the mafs it appears 
entirely opake ; its filaments when detached, and examined by a ftrong light, appear to 
be tranfp irtrt, and only dark from their black colour. 'The fecund and third fpecies 
are veiicul ir ; but in this there are not any veiicies. The threads or filaments of which 
this fourth fpecies is comp bed have alt one direction, which is that of the cucri-nt. It 
■is here necetfary to obit-rve, tint though this black pumice is found fcattered on the 
fides of Campo Bianco, i/i a rock which defeen ‘s almort perpendicular y into the lea, 
it forms an entire vein nimolL horizontal, which enlarges from the breadth of fevonfeet 
to twelve, and s abort* f:\ty f**et in length. It we here examine the ftruclure of this 
pumice, we (hail find tf . t, ’ ,,r ' dcs b- ing filamentous, as we have before described it, its 
filaments preferve a paralieliftn among themfelves, and the direction of them all is from 
the mountain to the fc ■ ; there can therefore be no doubt but this vein may be confi. 
dered as a true current of pumice. 


I was 
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l was at forft incHnedto belSete that the black colour of thispumice proceeded from 
iron* butafterwards fafpe&ed that it was rather the efh£k of 'a bituminous fubftance, 
from' the ftrong Ccent of bitumen which it emitted on. nibbing two piecesof it together ; 
aodmy fitfpieidn was afterwards conformed by its lofing its blacky and acquiring, a white 
colour, by remaining a foort time in#e furnace : on a longer continuance it Occam? a 
vitreous pafte. 

But among the different productions of this nature, there is none which more merits 
attention than that of Which I near proceed to fpeak, and from which originate no ftnall 
part of the pumices of Campo Bianco. This is a lava, with a feltfpar bafe, which is 
found over the whole mountain and its environs, rifmg in rocks and crags of an enor- 
mous fize. . It is of a grey colour, of an appearance between fxliceous and vitreous, with • 
a confidence or grain lefs fine than that of quartz, having a ftnall degree of tranfparency 
in . the angles, and diffident hlrdnefs to give (parks with ffeei. On attentively examin- 
ing this lava, we may diftin&ly perceive in it the- gradual tranfition of the lava into pu- A 
mice. In many pieces of it we find the 'external appearances above deferibed. In 
others the lava begins to foften, and become friable andrough to the touch, but without 
lofing its filiceous-vitreou’s appearance. In many others we difeover the commence- 
ment of the pumiceous chara&er. Some fmail cavities in this lava exhibit minute 
groups of fibres, of a filvery whitenefs, flight, extremely friable, but only difcernible by 
the lens. Thefe crackle between the teeth, and rub to powder under the finger ; -J»ut, 
at the fame time,- (hew they*have a rough grain, and, in a word, prove, by the moft 
indubitable marks, that they are real pumice. On breaking other pieces, the groups 
or duffers of fibres are found more fixed and large, fo as to occupy a great part of the 
lava, which becomes lighter even where there are none of thefe duffers, fince its tex- 
ture becomes thinner, though not at all porous ; and here the nail only is diffident to 
icratch and break them, and the eye accultomed to pumices recognizes the chara&eriftic 
marks of that fubftance, though they are not fo apparent as in the filamentous aggre- 
gates. Laftly, it is not uncommon t8 find mafles of lava, which on one fide retain the 
characters of feltfpar, and on the other are changed into the firft fpecies of pumice, en- 
tirely.refemblirtg it in colour, lightnefs, ftrudure, and its other exterior characters. In 
this pumice we likcwife perceive many cryftallized feltfpars, fuch as we find them hi the 
generative lava, and feemingly not at all injured by the fire. 

We thus clearly difeover the origin of the firft deferibed fpecies of pumice. I mud 
here remark likewife, that tfyefc mafles of lava, even where they do not appear punii- 
ccous, if they arc triturated aryd pulverized, produce a powder refembling in every re- 
fpeft, the whitenefs of its colour not excepted, that which in immenfe quantities covers, 
and lies deep in the mountains, and which is produced from the pumices of the firft fpe- 
cies. The furnace reduces this pumice to a kind of glafs, refembling that-obtained from 
the firft fpecies. 

All thefe circumftances concur to prove the identity of this pumice derived from the 
feltfpajffijfwith that firft deferibed. I fhall only obferve, that if the greater part of this 
kind orpumice has not formed currents, but been thrown out at different time's in de- 
tached pieces from the volcanic furnace, as has been before remarked, another portion 
has a&uafly flowed ; that, for inftance, which in many parts of Campo Bianco is united 
to the feltfp&thofe lava. 

This lava, however, merits to be confidered in another point of view’. Hitherto we 
have only noticed it ‘as the original bafe of pumice, but we fhall likcwife find it produc- 
tive of glafs; To be convinced of this, we have only to examine foine other pieces from, 
the fame mountain i fome of which, without lofing the appearance of the feltfpar, begin. 

vol. r. z - * to 
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to afiumethe veins of glafs, and are at the fame timefilledwitb innumerable fmall bubbles, 
that are likewife vitreous. But this glafe differs from .thatof the pumices bybeing qyore 
perfeft, and more tranfparent? In other pieces the bubbles are larger, and the fmall 
vitreous veins more numerous. On breaking a large m^fe, or following the large veins, 
we find in fome parts groups of feltfpathofe lava,* fo others pieces of veficular glafe, and 
in others folid giafs. • 

But whence has it happened that the fame rock in fome places has been changed into 
pumice, and in others has become glafs t fince, thfogb the greater part of pamices are 
vitreons, their glafs is for from being fo perfect as tharcn queftion ; which likewife dif- 
fers from the pumices in this, that though it forms veficular raafles, thefe mafles have a 
hardncfs that can never be compared with the ufual friability of pumices. 

The origin of this difference, it appears to me, may be explained as follows : a certain 
degree of heat has produced a femi- vitrification in the feltfpar, which has changed it 
into pumice. Such a degree of heat therefore was only fufficient for the production of 
this (tone ; but a ftronger, or perhaps a longer continued heat, has produced a complete 
fofion, that is, a perfect glafs, fometimes abounding in bubbles, from the abundance of 
the gafeous Jubilances with which it is penetrated. 

Seven varieties of thefe cellular glafTes, which are all of a cinereous colour, having 
been expofed for feveral hours to the furnace, on their re-fufion, were reduced in vo- 
lume, and the new glafs was confequently deprived of that multitude of pores it before 
contained. • 

But to return to the pumices : we have now afeertained that there are four fpecies, of 
which Campo Bianco and its environs are principally compofed. 

It may perhaps be objected, that the fecond and third fpecies which I have deferibed, 
do not properly belong to the clafs of pumices, as they are both veficular $ whereas one 
of the characters of the pumice is the filamentous texture. 

1 admit without hefitation, that many pumices ufed by artifls to polifh different fub- 
ftances have this character ; but others, employed fon the fame purpofes, and perhaps 
in equal quantities, and which no perfon has ever doubted to be pumices, have no fen- 
fible trace of filaments. Of this every one may convince himfelf by an infpettion of 
the pumices ufually fold. Befides, even thofe that are filamentous do not conftantly 
retain that character; of which the firft fpecies furnifhes numerous examples. Of this, 
large maffes are found on the fliore, cut by the natives into pieces for fale ; among 
which 1 have obferved that, though many pieces have the filamentous texture, there 
are many others which have it not, either externally or internally. The fame I obferved 
in many of the fcattered pieces with which the mountain abounds. If, therefore, the 
filamentous texture be not a character effential to the pumice, I do not fee why the 
(tones of the fecond and third fpecies fhould not be confidered as true pumices, fince 
they bear all the other marks by which the pumice is characterized. It may be added, 
that at Lipari, and in commerce, they are denominated pumices, and names adopted by 
rhe arts ought not to be changed without abfolute neceftity. ^ 

From thefe obfervations, made at Campo Bianco, we begin' to obtain fome iigTlt rela- 
tive to the origin of pumices, fince we have feen that thofe of the firft and fifth fpecies 
have the feltfpar for their bafe. The fame has likewife been fhewn of the others con- 
tained in the rock on which the caftle of -Lipari is built. We ftiii, however, remain in 
uncertainty with refpeCt to the fecond, third, and fourth fpecies, from their being always 
found in the ftate of complete pumice, and never met with in thofe ftrata or maffes of 
lava, which, by (hewing the firft principles of thefe pumices, might enable us to difeover 
the (tone from which they have originated. To attain this difeovery, it was therefore 

7 neceffary 
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neceflary to analyze thefe three fpecies by the humid, qrethod ; and though the bate of 
the nrft and fifth fpecies, as alfo of that from the rock of the calUe of Lipari, was fuffi- 
ciently evident ; 1 yet, for the greater certainty* refolved to fubje& thefe likewife to the 
fame analyfis \ and, while employed this operation, determined at the famdFtime to 
make fitnuar experiments on l'ome pumices of Other countries ; that, for inftance, which 
is found in finall quantities in the Arfo in the iiland of Ifchia, and two other kinds from 
the iiland of Santorine in the Archipelago, a country certainly volcanic. Both the latter 
fpecies are white, and float in water ; but the texture of the One is compact and equable, 
and that of the other full of pores, and extremely filamentous. 

The following are the refults I obtained : 

Firji Species of Campo Bianco. 


Silex - « 60.3 

Alumine - - 23 

Magnefia - - 0 

Lime - 6 

Iron - - - 3 


Silex 

Alumine' 

Magnefia 

Lime 

Iron 


Silex 

Alumine 

Magnefia 

Lime 

Iron 


Silex 

Alumine * 
Magnefia 
Lime 
Iron 


Second Species. 


Third Species. 


Fourth Species. 



80 

6 

3 

4-7 

4.8 


80 

4 

2 

4 

5-3 


«* 


84-5 

4 

3 . 

2.1 

* 4.2 


As this fourth fpecies emitted a bituminous odour $ before I analyzed it, I fubje&ed 
it to diflillation, in a fand heat ; from which 1 obtained a few drops of petroleum that- 
fwarn oq|fhe water which had collected during the operation in the recipient of the re- 
tort containing the pulverized pumice. 


Silex 

Fifth Species. 

' m m 

61 

Alumine. 

•f m 

22.7 

Magnefia 

•u , • 

6 

Lime 

» m 

• 5.8 

Iron 

:*r • • 
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’ Altunine ’ '•"'£«* . : ., r _ 24 ' : 

Magnefia - * 5$ *' 

Lime - - ■ • - -3 

Iron - * «t 2 

< w 

- ' Pumice of the Arfo in Jfchia. 

Silex • - - ' 54 

Alutnine - . - 26 

Lime • 3 

Magnefia - - 8.2 

Iron - , 7 

Firji Pumice of Santorine. 

Silex - - 66 8 

Alutnine - - 4.2 

Magnefia - - 1 4-7 

Lime - - 1 1 

Iron - - 3 

*r W 

Second Pumice of Santorine. 

Silex - - 69 

Alutnine - - 3 

Magnefia - - 19 

Lime - - 6 

* Iron 2 


,‘bv ‘"j 
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From thefe refults it appears that the component principles of the firft and fifth fpc- 
cies of pumices of Campo Bianco, as alio that of the rock of the Caftle of Lipari, per- 
feftly refemble thofe obtained by the analyfis of various feltfpars made by different che- 
mifts ; among others, by Mayer, Fabroni, Heyer, Weftrumb, and Morell. 

The fame agreement would be found in the fecond, third, and fourth fpecies, were it 
not that they contain a greater, quantity of filex, and lefs«of alumine ; which, however, 
does not appear to be a fufficient reafon for excluding che feltfpar from thefe three pu- 
mices; both becaufe I know no other ftone hitherto difeovered, and chemically ana- 
lyzed, to which thefe component principles can be more properly referred than to the 
feltfpar ; and becaufe, the fpecies of that ftone being extremely numerous, it cannot ex- 
cite furprife if fome fhould differ a little from others, in the quantities of their conftitoent 
parts, which is the cafe in every kind of ftone. 

With refpeft to the pumice of the Arfo in Ifchia, it appears evident from- Ms compo- 
nent! principles, that its bafe is a horn-ftone, from which the current of' lava likewile 
derives its origin. 

Laftly, with regard to the two fpecies of pumices from the volcanic ifle ofSantorine, 
it appears, from the analyfes adduced, that their bafe has bcerr an afbeftus, or at ka(t 
fome (lane analogous to the afbeftus ; of this we fhall be convinced, if we compare thefe 
two analyfes with thofe made by Bergman of different kinds of the afbeftus *; 

* OpufC Pbyf. Chem. tern. iv, . 
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f If wwnowproceed toconfider the various opinions relative to the oggin of pumices, * 
and examine them by tbe. fh©e now- ft^ed, We Audi ceitainly find that the hypothecs of 
the Swediftl chemift, as alfo of Pott arm Demefte, that pumices originate from the af- 
beftus, is not without foundation ; it is only erroatfws in fuppofiajg that they are pro- 
duced froth that ekclufively ; fince it liS been (hewn, that the bate of the pumices of 
Campo Bianco, and the rock of the Caftle of Lipsri is a feltfpar, and that of the pumices 
of the Arfo is ahorn-ftone. A . * 

I forefee that feme will with difficult be perfuaded, that the pumices of any. volcanoes 
have for their bafe either the albeftus or the amianthus, fince thefe two inagnefian 
Hones are rare, and only found in (Ynatl quantities. But this is .a miftake ; for we know, 
from the information of naturalifts and travellers, that they are both found in many coun- 
tries; as in the iflands of the Archipelago, in Afia, in Perfia, and Tartary, not to mention 
Savoy, Switzerland, and Italy. It is likewise certain that the afbeftus is found in fomc 
countries in fuch abundance that whole rocks are, entirely compofed of it, as in Siberia. 

I have fome large pieces of aibeftus, with parallel fibres, of a greenilh grey, and difficult 
to feparate, which were brought to me a few years ago by one of my pupils from Chia- 
venna, in the country of the Grifons, and taken by himfeiffrom Mount Ufchione, near 
his native place, which is full of this fpecics of {tone. 

When we fpeak of pumices with an albeftine or amianthine bafe, it is always to be 
underftood that the volcanic fire which has produced them has been exceffively power- 
ful ; fince we know, from the experiments of D* Arcet, Sauffiire, and Ehrmann, hoW 
obffinately thefe Hones refill the fire of the furnace when raifed to an excelfive degree 
of heat. The aibeftus of Chiavenna, the Genoele territory. Savoy, Corfica, and other 
countries of Europe, after 1 had kept them a long time in a glals furnace, (till conti- 
nued refractory, having only loft their yielding confidence, and their flexibility. 

From the great affinity between fome ferpentines and the afbeftus, I cannot hefitate 
to believe, that fhould the furnace of a volcano be fituated among the former, they 
would likewife be converted into pumice. 

1 cannot, however, by any means, fubfcribe to the opinion of Wallerius, that pumices 
are coal or fchiftus calcined ; nor to that of M. Sage, that they are margaeequs fcorice; 
for, with refpetl to the former, we have feen that pumices are not in a ftate of calcina- 
tion, but of vitrification ; and with regard to the latter, inipedion alone is fufHcient to 
ihew the effential difference between pumices and fcoriie. 

it now remains to fay a wool of the opinion of M. Doloniieu, who fuppofes pumices 
to originate from granite. This naturalift having examined with the greatefb attention 
the pumices found in the places which 1 afterwards viiited, especially thofe that had un- 
dergone the leaft alteration from the fire, fince thefe are inoft likely to preferve fome 
characters of their primitive bafe, made the following obfervations : 

Firft, he found in fome a refidue of ordinary granite, that is, quartz, mica, and felt- 
fpar ; and remarked that thefe three fubftances, which, according to him, ferve inter- 
changeaMly as a flux one to the other, had acquired, by the action of the fire, a lpecies . 
of vitrification, of a middle nature between that of enamel and that of porcelain, and 
which might be compared to that of a fritt, fomewhat inflated. 

Secondly, he obferved, that they gradually afiume the fibrous and porous texture, 
and the other qualities of pumice ; whence he concluded that the granite and granitous 
fchiftus are the primitive fubftances, which, by the adion of the volcanic fire, pafs into 
the ftate of punucf 

On my firft arrival at the mountain of pumices, I was, as may be fuppofed, defirous 
to afeertain the truth of this dfleovery ; and not being fuccefsful the firft time, I returned 
? ! ' again 
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again another day $ And this fecond vifit proving as little ferisfa&ory as the former, 1 
made two others, but with the fame ill fuccefs. 1 examined with the greateft cate every 
comer of Campo Bianco, and every other part SrLipari where pumices are to be found} 
and as it, was only neceffary to hwjeeyes to difcover immediately thefe granitous rocks, 
changed 'more or lefs into pumices by the a£tkm of the fire, had they exifted ; 1 (hall 
fey, with the freedom of a philofopher, that I was frequently tempted to believe that 
- none were any longer to be foundr here, becaufg they had all been carried away by the 
French naturalift. 

I do not, however, mean abfolutely to deny the truth of this aifcovery (and indeed 
how can it be doubted,, when M. Dolomieu afferts that he has fent to feveral men of 
learning fpecimens of thefe granites, which hive gnulua'Iy paffed into the (late of pu- 
mice). it is consequently proved that pun.ic^, bt.ides naving for their bafc the horn- 
ftone, the albert us, and the fcltfpar. ' Levif" originate from the common granite. We 
may likewife add the petronlex, fine * the ; unices foimerlv ejected from Stiomboli de- 
rive their origin from that (tone * ; and if natural!. u v/ert to examine the pumices of 
other countries, and to their local obfrrvations join chemical analyfis, it would perhaps 
not be difficult to find pumices which originate. irom other kinds oi (tone. 

As to the p-iimcoswitb a granitous bale, : t is obvious to remark that the fubterrancous 
fire which produced them mull have been extremely violent, fine, fuch .null be that 
of our furnaces to reduce the granite compofed of feltfpar, mica, and quartz, to a homo- 
geneous confidence, fimilar to that of portent pumices. Suuicient proofs of this affer- 
tion may be found in Chap. XlJ. 

Proceeding from Campo Bianco by fe. „ a no coaf ing the bale of the mountain, we 
find the fide lying on the left, and which is ir> like manner compofed entirely of pumices, 
full of furrows and channels that take their direction to the fea. Other leffer moun- 
tains, which are white, becaufe they are likewife formed of pumices, join the principal 
one, Campo Bianco. Beyond thefe r’fes a mountain of another kind, called the 
Monte della Caftagna, which, in the part of it dcl'cending to the fea, is about a mile in 
extent, and in its circumference exceeds four" miles. But who would believe that this 
mountain is entirely corr.poied of enatneis and glafit\ ? Before I had read the excellent 
work of the Chevalier Oolomi< •>, I knew that Lipari aoounds in vitrifications, and the 
reading of this bock confirmed me fiill more in the idea ; but I was entirely ignorant 
that they were accumulated in f"ch immenfe quantities in one place as to form an entire 
mountain ; and I feel fome pleal'ure in being the firft perfon who has announced to the 
world fo extraordinary a circumftance. I (hall proceed, therefore, to confidcr thefe 
products ; firft, as they appear ox* the fpot, and afterwards divide them into their fpecies 
and principal varieties.* 

I know not to what a tradt of thefe vitrified fubftances can be more properly com- 
pared, than to a large river, which, breaking into a thoufand flreams, dallies from height 
to height down a deep precipice, and, fuddenly congealed by cxceffive cold, freezes, 
breaking every where into clefts and fiffiires, fo that the precipice appears covered with 
a rough wavy icc, divided into large flakes. Such is the appearance of fome of thefe 
vitrifications cn the back of the Monte della Caftagna ; but feen from the Ihore they 
have a different afpedt. In the places where the waves of the fea have produced deep 
excavations, we perceive that under this vitreous ftratum, divided into flakes or plates, 
there are other ftrata, and beneath them others, all equally vitreous, but differing in co» 
lour, confidence, and direction. Beneath thefe there may likewife poffibly be others 

•See Chap XI. • * V 
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don^aaled from the- eye by thofe above them. The thieknefe of thefe ft rata is different ; 
that of.the uppermoft ittfome places is not more than a foot and a half, but in others 
twelve feet. As it is higher than thetShers, it has not fuffered fo much from the dalh- 
iog of the waves, except in its lowed parts. The higher have flowed over the rock, 
taking from it their configuration. There vitreous bodies, having in them numerous 
fiflures and clefts, are eafilybroken by the beating of the waves, and detached pieces 
of them are therefore found in great quantities on the fhore and under the water, but 
more or lefs rounded by the dafhing of the fea, and entirely refembling thole l’mooth 
irregular {tones which form the beds of the rivers. 

I (hall now proceed to defcribe the different qualities ^ f- the vitrified fub fiances that 
cotnpofe the Monte della Caftagna; in which dei’eription it will beimpoflible to be very 
brief, on account of the numerous varieties of thofe lubfiattces, and the dttlindt atten- 
tion which each juftly claims. 

I. And fince the nature and quality of pumices was the laft fubjeft that engaged our 
attention, 1 lhall begin with a fubftance which may be confidered as the point of tran- 
fition of thefe bodies into glafs. Not that it is not a true glafs ; but it is l'o light, that, 
like many pumices, it will l'wiin in water, and polfefies that fragility which always ac- 
companies pumices. Hence it eafily Ihivers when ftruck againli Heel, and rarely emits 
{parks. It has befides, in more than one part, finall pores, interrupted by vitreous 
threads, which is obfervable in many of thefe kind of Itones. The vitrification is more 
advanced than in the pumices. The glafs is of a whitilh-grey, tranlparent, in part lcaly, 
and in part involuted and contorted, from the number of pores which interrupt the di- 
rection of the ftru&ure. It is found in detached pieces on the fides of the mountain $ 
and fome float in the fea, the fport of the waves. 

II. This fecond glafs refembles the former in more than one quality ; but it is fome- 

what more heavy, and what I Ihould call reticulated, as it contains fmall eyes, or fpots, 
which give it the appearance of a net. It is found in ftrata above itrata, and the face 
of every Itratum is covered with an earthy and half-pulverous coating, in confequcnce of 
which coating it eafily fplits. ♦ 

III . Capillary glafs, or glafs reduced by fufion to the finenefs of a hair, is fo rare in 
voicanized countries, that only four fpecimens of it are known to thofe who have molt 
diligently examined the productions of lubterranean fires. The lirft of thefe was pro- 
duced by an eruption in the lfle of Bourbon in 1766, the fecond by Veluvius in 17/ ,, 
the third by Vulcano in 1774* and dilcovered by the Chevalier Doloniu-u ; and the 
fourth noticed by M. Faujas, who in the cavity of a bafaltic lava, brought by Bell’ou 
from the volcanic caves of St. Sebaltian at Rome, obferved a great number of capillary 
filaments from three to four lines in length, of a tranfparent and vitreous l'ubltance. 

The Monte della Caftagna at Lipari furnilhes a great quantity of this capillary glafs, 
which I lhall confider as the third fpecies of the fubltances that now claim our attention* 
Several of thefe glalfes, which have a very thin texture, and are confequently very light, if 
they are examined internally, ufually abound with cracks, fometimes extending from one 
end to the other of the pieces ; and when ftruck in the direction of thefe they are eafily 
iplit. In thefe vacuities, the glafs is extremely fmall and thin ; in many places as fine 
as a hair, and forms minute entangled filaments, refembling the fineft wool, or thin 
threads tending all the lame way. Some of the latter are fo fine, that only breathing 
on them will put them in motion, and break them. They are tranfparent, and have a 
left re like filver. Many of them are two inches long ; and befides thofe which are 
vifible to the naked eye, there are others in great numbers which are only difcoverable 
by the lens. The nature of their formation does not appear to me difficult to explain. 
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as itpfrobably is to be attributed to the vifcofity of the: alaf* wheniwx vfiqu&ftate, and 
the diftenfion which took plac$ from the enlargement of th* apertures i bycOngefetion. 

Thefe thick groups of vitreous threads, wKH. viewed byfhe left texperieoCed ob- 
ferver, might lead him to believe that* they are a fpecies of extremely hne^mthice^ bwf 
a' moment's attentive obfervation will be ludment to difcover,|he diffeteifjp, which, as 
if is effential, I (hall here ftate. ^ ■ 

One of the fenfible charafters of pumices, atle^ft of the*^jeater pSfct, is their being 
vitreous ; but their vitrification is always in foriM degree iefs than, that of the true- vol- 
canic glafs. .The filaments, however, of which I have juft fpoken, are entirely vitreous. 
In fa£t, they have the tranfparency of glafs, and are fmooth tolhe touch like that ; 
whereas thole of pumices are almoft opake, and rough to the touch. The latter may- 
be fafely prefled with the finger ; but the former, though thicker, enter the Ikin, and 
draw blood, as tn^y be expected from the points and (harp edges of glals. It is true, 
many pumices have.thtir original ba{p the fame with the volcanic glafles ; but the adtion 
of the fire has not been the fame on both, but on the glals has Cither been' ftronger or 
longer continued. * 

Though this leems fo clear in itfelf as to need no proof, I (hall yet produce orte which 
is extremely obvious on the comparifon of foine light filamentous pumices of Campo 
Bianco and the prelent glals. Both thefe bodies contain cryftallized feltfpars of the 
iairffe fpecies, Which in the pumices appear to have fu Acred no injury from the fire, as 
they retain their changeable luftre, their laminated ftrudty/e, their natural tranfparency 
and hardnefs. On the.contrary, in the glafs in which we find thefe capillary filaments, 
though they have not undergone fufion, they are fo changed that they have loft all the 
characters above mentioned ; and when touched.with the linger, fall into fmall pieces, the 
larger only retaining a*kind of .central point of the original nature ol the ftortb. I have 
in my pofleflion one of thefe feltfpars, which prefems a curious appearance. It is placed 
within one of thefe apertures, but without touching the fides, and is, a$ it were, fuffained 
in the air by a crown of Capillary threads of glafs that are attached to it at one extre- 
mity, and at the other fattened to the fides of the aperture. The feltfpar mult no doubt 
have been originally confined in the glals when it was fluid ; but this drawing back at 
the time of its congelation formed the cavity, and left the feltfpar as it were ifolated, and 
communicating only with that part of the capillary down, w hich is a part of tfte glafs 
itfelf reduced to threads by the retiring of the (ides of the cavity. This feltfpar, which 
is four lines in length, and three in breadth, is changed equally with the reft by the fire. 

From the faffs now adduced, it is evident that the fjre which produced thele pumices 
\va ; . lefs powerf ul in its efredts than that from which the glafs derives its origin ; it is nor. 
Therefore, furprifing that the latter fhould be more perfect than the former. 

I have entered into thefe minute details relative to pumices and glafles, becaufe it' ap- 
pears to me that the modifications and gradations vifible in the operations of nature de- 
ferve the moil careful attention of the philofopher, as, otherwife by confidering things 
too generally, w£ fhould incur the danger of confounding objefts very different in them- 
felves ; a-j for inftance, not to wander from our fubjett, fince pumices, enamels, and 
glafles ire vitrified fubftances, we might confound them together, and even not diftin- 
guifh them from lavas ; and, in fact, there have not been wanting eminent writers who 
have characterized thefe alfo as true vitrifications. 

This remark leads me to make a few ftriftures on an opinion of M. Dolomieu ; who 
having obferved that pumice fometimes changes into glafs, imagined that this glafs, by 
an inflation of the internal air/ might pafs into the ftate of pumice. The formef I 
readily admit, having adduced more than one example of it in volcanic produ&s, not 
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Jh> mention artificial fufionsiq which I have always obferved this tranfition of pumices 
into gteffeS or enamels, which is, befides* extremely natural; the ftone thus palling, by 
.the aftion of a ftrong ‘heat, from alls degree of vitrification tp a’ greater. I find it, 
.however, very difficult ‘to affent to the latter hypothefis, as, in that cafe, vvein.uft fuppof* 
that a greyer Or more, perfect vitrificatfcn may pals into one lefs perfect, \vjiich is cer- 
tainly very unnatural ; fmce glaf's re-melted by volcanic fire will remain in its former con- 
dition; hnd fuppofing it fhoyfd be inflated with auriform gafes, from folid glafs, which 
it was before, it will become, veficulw, but never, in my opinion, can it become pu- 
mice, fmce it cannot return to that feeble degree of vitrification which . characterizes 
that ftdne. Neither arc gafes an efl'ential requifitc in the.formation of pumices, feveral 
kinds of which arc compact,* and do not Ihew the flightefl indication of thefe eiaftic 
fluids : befides, many glaffes already mentioned, and others hereafter to be enumerated, 
(hew, by the bubbles with which they abound, that they have evejy where been pene- 
trated by thefe fluids, without having- the leaft appearance of pumice. 

IV. ThS glaftes of the Monte della Caftagna which we have hitherto confidered, are 
thofe that have a texture more or lefs porous ; wcwill now proceed to thofe of a com- 
pact flru&ure, of which kind is the fourth fpecies, which may be faid to compofe nearly 
one half of the mountain. This glafs, if viewed fuperficially, and as it is found on 
the fpot, has rather the appearance of a red earth than a glafs,* occafioned by a red 
earthy coating that invelts the glafs difpofed under it in immenfe plates ; which covering, 
though in many places it bu,t feebly adheres to it, fmce it may be removed by Amply 
walking with water, in others is fo clofely united that it forms the laft rind or outermoft 
part of the glafs, which induces me to believe that it is a fuperficial decompofition of it. 
Beneath this earthy coating the glafs appears, which is extremely perfect, and as if it h&d 
juft come out of the volcano. If we except a few pieces in which its ftrudture is fpongy, 
it is extremely compact and folid, and therefore much heavier than either of the other 
three kinds. It is of an olivc-colour, and tranfparent when in thin feales, examined by 
a bright light, but in the mafs it appears opake. It gives fparks rather plentifully with 
ft eel. Pieces of perfect glafs, it is well known, when broken, have their fractures 11 ri- 
ated, waving and cured. In this glafs fome of the fra&ures are the fame; but in 
general they are conchoids, like thofe of flints. Its confiftence is not perfe&ly' homo- 
geneous, as it contains many feltfpathofe points. Its afpett is not lively and brilliant, 
like that of glafs, but fbraewhat unfhious and dull, from all thgfe qualities this product 
•ppears to be more properly an enamel than a glafs; unlefs we are willing to confider 
it as one of thofe volcanic bodieg which conftitute the middle fubftance between enamels 
ami glallVs. 

In my defeription of the glaffes of Lipari, I have obferved that feveral of them are 
interfe tied 'with veins or earthy leaves, by means of which they are eafily divided into 
plates. The lame is obfervable in the prelent glafs, in which we find the fame quality 
as in fome marbles, which being cut in the vein may be divided, without any great labour, 
into large flabs, but which break into fniall pieces if it be attempted to divide them in 
any other manner. Some of the workmen who. dig the phmiccs, and were very ufeful 
companions to me in my cxcurfions to Campo Bianco and the Monte della Caftagna, 
at my requeil, drove with heavy hammers, an iron wedge into thefe earthv veins and ex- 
tra&ed from the common mafs of this glafs large plates five feet long, three broad, and 
two in thicknefs. 'lo the furface of each plate was attached a coating of hard earthy 
matter, which Aid more confirmed me in the opinion I have already given, that this 
matter had refilled fufion, and, being lighter than the fluid glafs, had afeended to the 
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furface; a conjecture further corroborated by the artificial Jfufiop which I tnade of this 
glafs retaining fome portion of # this earth, which with difficulty fuled, though* the glafs 
was inflated and changed into a frothy enamel. * ' , . 

This glafs flightly cuts the factitious glafs ; and if the cutting angle of one-piece is driven 
witli force.along the furface of another, it produces a white ap4 »mjMlpdblej>owder 
*V. This fpecies of glafs completely deferves that appellation, fince it is not only the 
nipft perfect of all the volcanic glaftes of the Eolian ifles v but does not in the leaft rc- 
fpect yield to what is called the Iceland agate, owthe gallinaceous ftone of Peru,* which 
is fuppofed {o have been the obfidian (lone of the ancients. In th# large pieces its 
colour is extremely black, and it is entirely opake, but the thin Itaves are white and 
tranfparent. The opacity and blacknefs may b& faid tifbe in the, direct ratio of the 
thickncfs. This glafs, which is extremely conipaft, is free from aeriform bubbles, 
and from every kind of heterogeneoufnefs. It is fomevvhat ^ harder than the, fourth 
fpecies, and therefore cuts factitious dais more eafily, and gives more fpjirlts withUe.el, 
Its edgdS are fharp and cutting. ^ 

M. Faujas, having obtained fome fpecimens of the beft glafs of Lipaf!, has made 
fome obfervations oa it proper to be given here. , He admits that this fpecies is the fame 
with that of Iceland ; J>ut he remarks, however, that it differs from it in thepoiifh, which 
appeared to him more un&uous and lefs vitreous, befides that in -the fraftures it had 
not that waving, ftriated, fcaly appearance, which is proper to the maffes of true glafs. 

It mud be remembered, however, that the fpecimens of M. Faujas were none of the 
beft : the pieces, at leaft, which I collected, took fo exquifite a polifh and luftre, that I 
do not believe any kind of artificial glafs ever received one more beautiful and brilliant. 
This glafs, befides, when in the mafs, being opake, became a true mirror ; and i there- 
fore find no difficulty dlbclieving that the ancient Peruvians ufed a fimilar kind of glafs, 
cut and polifhed, for mirrors. This glafs, likewife, could not be broken without ex- 
hibiting the undulating feales, lightly ftriated, which the French Vufcanift affirms he 
could not find in his fpecimens. While I now write, I have before me a piece with a 
recent fra&ure, in which thefe wayes are circular and concentrical, occupying an area 
of two inches and a half, the common centre of which is the point that received the 
blow : they refcmble in fome manner thofe waves which a ftone produces round it 
when it falls perpendicularly into a {landing water. * 

I cannot omit another remark. M. Faujas fays, that the edges of this glafs whye 
they are very thin, if prefented to a ftrong light, are a little tranfparent. The trans- 
parency of the thinneft parts of the glafs on which I m^de my obfervations, when com- 
pared to that of common factitious glafs, is certainly not equal- to it : it is not, however, 
lb much inferior as this naturalift feems to fuppofe. A fcale three lines and. a half in 
thicknefs being prefented to the flame of a candle afforded, in part, a paflage to the 
light ; and another, two lines thick, being interpofed between the eye and external ob- 
jects, permitted a confufed fight of them. Another, half a line in thicknefs, being laid 
on a book, it might be read with the greateft diftftiflnefs. I have entered into thefe 
xrifnute details the better to fliew the perfect quality of this glafs. 

The Opacity of this glafs in the mafs proceeds from a very fubtife, and, perhaps, bi- 
tuminous fubftance, incorporated with the vitreous matter, and rendering it dark like a 
cloud. The glafs lofcs this fubftance if it be left for fome hours re-melted in the cru- 
cible, and it then becomes white. * - 

Bergman obferved that the Iflandic glafs, when expofed to the fire, melts with diffi- 
culty, without the addition of fome other fubftance as a flux. In this it differs from 
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the prefefit of Lipari, Which footi. begins to ibften in the furnace, and in a few hours 
undergoes a complete fufion, m '■ A 

This kind f>( glafs, however, is notthe mod common to be met with on the Monte 
della Caflagna,, It is found only in a fegf places, fcattered in large but folitary maffes j 
nor can I pretend to fay, Whether thefe are remains of currents, or whether they wqje 
thrown out by |he burning gulphs. 

It happens to this glafs 4$ to the djferent kinds\>f precious (tones, that is,that the 
fame piece is no$ always throughout of equal purity and value ; for, on breaking fomc 
of thefe mafies, wesfomedmes find one portion very pure glafe, fuch as hasH>een already 
deferibed, and-the other imperfeft ; either becaufe the fufion has not been general, the 
fubftance containing bodies foreign to the bafe, or becaufe that bafe is rather an enamel 
than vitreous. Thefe bodies are feltfpars, but of a new appearance. Nothing is more 
common than to find fekfpars in lavas, and fometimes even in enamels and glafles ; of 
which wp have*freqU|pnt examples in this worlopas well as in the accounts of other 
writers. But thefe feltfpars are always inferted immediately into thefe fubftances with* 
out any intervening body. Here, however, the oafe is different : every feltfpar is fur- 
rounded with a rind or coaring, which, when it is ext rafted entire from the enamel, 
appears to*be a vitreous globule, about one or two lines in diameter, of a clear cinereous 
colour. If we break this globule, we find within it the half-fufed feltfpar, not diverted 
of its coating, but forming one body with it. Thefe globules are very numerous* and 
fometimes by their confluence form groups ; and they are very diftinftly vifible, on ac- 
count of the black colour of the enamel. 

The manner in which this coating was formed around the feltfpars I conceive to be 
as follow^ : when the enamel was fluid and inclofed the feltfpars, it afted as a flux to 
their external parts, and combined with them ; and from this combination' was the 
rind or coating produced, while the internal part of the feltfpars had only undergone 
a femi-fufion, becaufe it was not in immediate contaft with the enamel. There can.be 
little doubtbut that the feltfpars likewife exifted in the perfeft glafs ; but the heat pro- 
bably being more aftive in that than in the enamel, they were completely diflolred, and 
the entire mafs reduced to one fimilar confidence. As a proof of this conjeftture, the 
furnace produced a complete homogeneity of parts in the enamel containing thefe ex- 
traneous globules. 

^TI. When treating of the rocks of the caftle of Lipari, I faid they were formed of 
a cinereous lava of a feltfpar bafe, which in many places has pafied into glafs. I like- 
wile remarked that the lava, as*well as the large pieces of glafs, was filled with globules 
apparently not diflimilar to the bafe. At the beginning of the Monte della Caftagna, 
not far from a cottage, the habitation of one of the labourers who dig pumice, there is 
a current of fimHar glafs that falls into the fea in fevcral branches, and which I fhall here 
conlider as the fixth fpecics. This' glafs however has a more fine and fiiining grain, and 
its fracture is exactly fuch as we obferve in glafs, yet in beauty it is little inferior to the 
fifth kind ; and if whitenefs, or more properly the wa;if of colour, is particularly va- 
luable in volcanic glafles, (fmee thofe which have this quality are extremely rare,) this 
certainly has confiderable claim to our attention. Not that it is entirely colourlefs, as it 
contains a kind of obftfure cloud, which gfVes it, w hen viewed in the mafs, a black i(h 
hue, but at the edges it appears white. The round cinereous bodies with which it is 
filled, form the molt pleafing and confpicuous contrail, and render the glafs Irregularly 
fpotted. I, have .large pieces of the fifth fort cut and polilhed. Their colour, which is 
that of pitch, gives them a peculiar beauty. The blackert and choice (l marbles of Va- 
rena and Verona are far inferior to them in finenefs of grain and luftrej yet, from 
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ihefr uniformity of colour, fJ:ey are lefs beautiful than this fpotted glaft, whan it has re* 
ceivjJ a delicate poli/h from the hands of the art$. On the fhore, where the torrent 
fell into the. fea, we find pieces of aJi # fizes rounded and fmoothed by the continual 
agitation of the fea ; I have met with more than one of half a foot and a foot in dia-‘ 
nWer. Notuiihdanding the powerful a&ion of the waves which have beaten on them 
for fo long a time, their internal parts are not injured, and, when cut and*poli(hed, they 
prefen t fur faces very beautiful to the eye. Tablets of this kind of glafs (and there is 
no want of pieces of a proper lize to form them) would add much to the grandeur, 
and fpletidour of any fumptuous gallery. 

But diiregarJing the beauty which delights the eye, let us proceed to objects that 
attract and interdl the curiofity of the philofophical enquirer. We (hall find that the 
cinuvous bodies included in this glafs are only points of lava with afeltfpar bale ; and 
4 :i examining in various places the current of this glafs, wc fhall perceive that it is a 
cGutiniiaftion of the fame lava with the feltfpar bafe, of which thefe orbicular corpufcles 
are compofed ; whence we fhall not hefitate to conclude, that from this Hone both the 
lava and the glafs derive their origin, and that we find final! particles of lava fcattered 
through the latter, becaufe it has not undergone complete fufion ; whence wo find feme 
pieces compofed partly of glafs and partly of this fame lava. In fome of thefe pieces we 
difeover fmall geodes, or thin filaments of an extremely brilliant and tranfparent glafs 
refembling in miniature the hufk of the chefnut. 

VII. Though this glafs in many particulars refembles the lad fpecies, it yet differs 
from it in others* It is perfect like that, but it is of a deeper colour. In it, likewife, 
the ftnall globules abound, but they are earthy and pulverizablc ; every one is detached 
in its didinct niche, or at mod is only fattened to it by a few points. 

The description of this feventh fpecies of glafs will render that of feveral others un- 
neceffary, fince the glaffes I fhould have to deferibe contain a greater or lefs number 
of fimilar globules, differing only in the nature of the bafe inclofing them, which in 
fome is more and in others lefs vitreous. I lhall only make one observation, which I 
think to be of fome importance, relative to the glaffes I here omit. Several of them 
have, even in their internal parts, fiffures frequently an inch in breadth and threeinches 
in length. Thefe are not entirely vacuities, but are frequently eroded by fmall threads 
of glafs connected at their two extremities with the fide:;. The broaded of thefe threads 
are four lines in breadth, and the narrowed fcarcely a line. When broken they hsnre 
the fragility of glafs, and are f jund to be a mod perfect glafs, being colourlefs, and 
extremely tranfparenr. It is eafv tb conceive that theft* threads have been formed in 
the fame manner with thofe of the capiilary glafs found in fimilar fiffures in the third 
fpecies of glafs. 

VIII. The eighth and lad kind of the vitrifications of the Monte della Cadagna may 
be denominated an enamel that has the colour and ludre of afphaltum, of a fcaly grain, 
a very fmall degree of tranfparency in the points of the fra&ures, and of confiderable^ 
weight and compa&nefs, though it is extremely friable. It is found in folitary mattes, 
not very numerous, and the broken pieces have the property of affuming a globofe 
form. Some of thefe globes refemble thofe found by M. Dolomicu in the ifland of Ponz. 

I have been favoured with two of the latter by the Abbe Fort is ; but I find, that, ex- 
cepting their globofe figure, they differ in every refpedt from thofe of which I now fpeak. 
1 he globes of Ponza are compofed of leaves over leaves, of an imperfect enamel, do 
not give fparks with deel, and contain feltfpars and mica ; whereas thefe of the Monte 
della Cadagna rarely include a few feltfpars, give fparks with deel, have a vitreous ap- 
pearance, and are not compofed of plates or leaves. 
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Some pieces of. this enamel, broken and detached from the mafies, are in one part 
true enamel, and in another lava. ,The latter gives feW fparks with fteel, has a grain 
approaching to earthy, and, as far as I could discover, has for its bafe a fofthorn-ftone, 
from which, confequently, the enamel, 4ikewife, derives its origin. 

Thefe are the principal vitrifications I obferved in my excurfions to the Monte della 
Caftagna, Some 1 have omitted to notice, fince, fome trifling differences excepted, 
they are effentially the fame with thofaHefcribed. It is proper, however, to remark, that 
more than one of them exhibits manifeft figns of having once flowed down the Tides 
of the mountain, in the thick threads and vitreous filaments they contain, fimilar to 
fhofe we fee, on aleffer fcale, in glafs fufed in our furnaces, when it comes into contact 
with the cold air, as it flows down an inclined plane. 

Everyone of thefe eight kinds of glafles and enamels may be completely rc-melted 
in the furnace. When fpeaking of the cotnpatt glafs of the Rock of the Caffle of 
Lipari, I remarked its- extraordinary inflation in the furnace, and faid that this tume- 
faction ufually accompanies a re-fufion, in our fires, of folid glafies, and volcanic ena- 
mels. I then had in view' thofe of the Monte della Caltagna, five of which, though 
eompaft and folid, in. the furnace, fwelled high above the edges, notwithftanding that, 
before their re-fufion, they only filled a third part of it. In the defeription of other glafies 
of Lipari, I (hall have occafion again to remark the fame phenomenon, on which I lhall 
make further obfervations in another part of this work. 

Let us now proceed to confider the moll remarkable lavas of the fame place, which 
have an immediate relation with the glafles and enamels, from bearing fome chara&c- 
riftic imprefs of vitrification. I then flatter myfelf I lhall have given a fufficient detail 
of the volcanic products of this famous mountain. 

The firtt fpecies I lhall deferibe has for its bafe the petrofilex ; is hard -and company 
and proportionably heavy, of a filiceous afpeft, of a pale blue colour, giving fparks 
with fteel, and abounding in black, rhomboidal, well preferved Ihoerls. When it was 
in a Hate of fluidity, it enclofcd within it feveral bodies of a different nature from it- 
felf ; which being angular, and having lharp edges, Ihew that at the time they were in- 
cludedrin it they were not in aftual fulion. Their colour, which is that of baked brick, . 
their numerous Allures, and their fragility, incline me to believe that they have been cal- 
cined, probably when they were taken up by the current. 

This lava is fpotted, and, in many places, even veined, with a black and opakc enamel, 
harder than itfclf, but which gives but few fparks with fteel. Its afpeft is between the 
filiceous and the vitreous, and* it has great cotnpadnefs. The flio<.r!s it contains are 
unaltered. This lava is difpofed in ftrata, ar.d extends a confiderable way in fome of 
the hollows of the mountain. 

» The extreme blacknefs and homogeneity of the enamel into which this lava is changed 
in the furnace, prevents the eye, at the firlt view, from difeerning the Ihoerls it contains ; 
Jbut they arc difcovcrablc with the lens. They have loft their cry (Utilization, and have 
affirmed a globofe figure, a certain mark of lufion, and their black colour is tinged 
with a dead green. '^The re-ftifion Ihews that this lava contains a number of feltlpar 
feales, which I at firft could not difeern even with the aid of the lens. Their white and 
fomewhat changeable colour renders them vifibie on the extremely black ground of the 
re-melted enamel. 

The fecond lava is of a fcltfpar bafe, partly white, and partly of a reddilh yellow : 
it has a lucid grain, and includes amorphous feltfpars, unequally dill ributed, being rare 
in fome parts and abounding in others. In many places, it is a true glafs, diftributed 
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m Jfmall mafles of various colours, fome black, others cinereous and others white : the 
latter is as trafparent as faftitious glafs. _ . 

, This lava, is rather rare ; at leaf! I only met with two pieces of it, aboiH the huddle 
of the mountain ; and from their angles and fractures I judged that they had been de- 
tached from fome larger mafs. - 

It is one of the very few kinds which melt with difficulty in the furnace ; but it is at 
length reduced to a black porous enamel, but without the fufion of the feltfpars. 

The third lava is of a grey colour, hard, compact, heavy, rough to the touch, and 
granulous. It has for its bafe the petrofilex, and gives vivid fparks fo cojJioufly with 
fteel that it may fupply the place of flint. When viewed in the dark by the light of a 
candle, it fhines fo brightly in a number of points, that, at firft light, we might be in- 
duced to believe that jt was full of fmall cryJtallized and extremely brilliant zeolites, or 
little lucid Ihoerls ; but on more attentive examination we difeover, efpecially in the 
recent frafturcs, that thdle points are only imall particles of glafs, fcattered m great 
abundance through its whole fubftance. 

On one fide of the Monte della Caftagna there are prodigious mafles of this lava, but 
in detached pieces, which leave us in uncertainty with refpeft to its origin. 

In the furnace this lava produces a black homogeneous enamel, compact, and flightly 
tranfparent in thofe parts of the edges which are thinneft. 

The fourth fpecies has a feitfpatbofe bafe, and likewife contains a number of vitreous 
particles, but which approach rather to the nature of enamel than to that ofcglafs. 

As this lava is extremely white, wre might at fir It be induced to fufpeft that it has 
been decompofed by fulphureous acids ; an opinion which its friability appears to 
confirm. But there is more than one reafon to convince us of the contrary. Firft, the 
injury which this lava had received from thefe acids woufd have extended to the ena- 
mel, as I have {hewn that the enamels and vitrifications of Volcano are fenfibly altered 
by thefe volatile laits, whereas (he prefent enamel is not at all aftefted. Secondly, as 
thefe vapours aft on the. furface of volcanic productions, the decompofition and v\ hitc- 
nefs do not ufually enter very deep into them ; and the nucleus of thefe produfts re- 
tains its colour and primitive compaftnefs. An example of this vve have already no- 
ticed in the lavas of Solfatara and its environs and we (hall foon have occafion to 
mention another in thofe of Lipari, not far from the Stoves, or hot baths. The prefent 
lava, however, which is in detached pieces, many feet in thicknefs, has the fame v.fifte- 
nefs and friability on its furface and in its tnoft internal parts. Laftly, thefe vapour , in 
decompofing volcanic produfts, take aw'ay the roughn^fs cf the parts, and render the 
furface fmooth and more or lels Jolt to the touch ; but this lava retains the fame rough- 
nefs in every part. I "muft here add, that, in all my refearches about the Monte della 
Caftagna, I have not found any part of it which (hew ligns of the influence of thefe fvj. 
phureous vapours. . ' 

The furnace in a few hours reduces this lava into a grofs enamel rf little adhefion, ant^ 
of. which many parts arc not vitrified j but in a longer time, it pafi’cs into a true ho- 
mogeneous and extremely porous glafs. - % 

The fifth and laft lava m;iy be confidered in many different points of view, each of 
which deferves to be diflinftly noticed j the fire and elaflic fluids having produced very 
different qualities in the fame produft. The following are (he principal : 

If we break a mafs of this lava into ievcral pieces, we (hall find that fome of them hav$ 
many cracks or fiftures : fome extending length wife, and which feenvto have been pro- 

• See Chap. II. i 
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duced by the i^driiw jof the parts on cpngelation, aitd others of a rounditti form, pro- 
bably the effect of tnea&ion of the elaftic gafes. Thefe fiffures are farrounded with 
fibres, k Dotted and twitted in a thoufand ways, and refembling thofe found in the cavi- 
ties of Fome finds, of pumice ; except that the fitfres of the latter, the finett at leaft, have 
the luttre and colour of filver, whereas thefe are of a dark grey, and a ftru&ure not at 
all vitreous. 

Other pieces of the fame lava have not thefe fiffures, and differ from the former like- 
wife in other refpects. Thofe before dd’eribed are light, and have a fponginefs fimilar 
to that of fome burnt bones, as alfo great friability ; whereas, on the contrary, thefe are 
compaft, hard, heavy, and contain fmall and Alining particles of glafs. 

Others inttead of thefe particles or points have a vitreous ground, but fcattered over 
with fmall globules of lava. 

Laftly,' others have patted into glafs, which would be very perfeft were it not mixed 1 
with the above-mentioned globules. t 

The colour of this lava, where there are no vitreous parts, is cinereous ; and its bafe, 
as far as 1 can difeover, horii-ftone. In the furnace it produces a fcoriaceous enamel. 

Having thus deferibed the principal volcanic produ&s of Campo Bianco and the 
Monte della Cattagna, which are pumices, glaffes, enamels, and lavas, more or lefs vi- 
treous, I ftiall here make a few remarks, before 1 proceed to deferibe the other obje£te 
that drew niv attention, on the remaining parts of the fhores of the ittand. 

Though Campo Biahco and the Moqfe della Cattagna are confidered as two diftin& 
mountains, they are fo conne&ed together and continued that they may very juftly be 
efteemed only one ; or at leaft as forming a Angle group in the ittand. The identity 
of the produds in both, confirms in fome meafure the unity of this group. In the part 
abounding with pumices, we* meet at every ftep with detached pieces of glafs, and oh 
the Monte della Cattagna amid the glaffes we find numerous pumices ; a part of the- 
folid kinds of which are dug here after removing the mattes of glafs under which they 
arc buried. 

It is further to be obferved, that though this mountainous group when feen from the 
fea appears ifolated, yet, on afeending to the fummit, we find that it extends far to the 
weft, as we (hall perceive more diftindly when we come to treat of the Stoves of Lipari. 

I believe, therefore, I fliould not exaggerate were I to fay that this group of mountains,, 
taken in its whole extent, has a circuit of eight miles; nor is the extent of its vitrifications- 
lefs, if in thefe we include lil^ewife the pumices, which are in fad only a lefs perfed 
glafs. • 

But how much more extenfive, on the fide of the fea, mutt have been this trad of 
vitrified fubftances in the, ages immediately following the formation of the ittand 1 ‘We- 
have already feen how the rain-waters, that drain toward the fea from the fummit of 
Cfampo Bianco, have deeply corroded and furrowed its declivity. The ravages which 
the waves of the fea have made, and are continually making, have already been de~ 
fcribed, and are fufficiently proved by the heaps of pumices fallen along the fliore, and 
thofe which float on die waves at the foot of Campo Bianco ; for neither a north nor a 
north-eaft‘ wind can mow without a prodigious quantity of thefe light (tones being wafted 
into the harbour of Lipari. 

The devaftations which the vitreous mountain della Cattagna has fuffered, and is daily 
fuffenng, on the fide beaten by the fea, are likewife very great. That thefe have for- 
merly been very confiderable, is proved by the fmall vitreous rocks within the fea, which 
there is no doubt Anciently formed one whole with the mou ntain, and have been fepa- 
rated from it by the corrofion and deftruftion of the intervening glaffes, 
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In this extenfive group of mountains and their environs, we find no charaderiftic 
marks of the exiftence of ancient craters. It is true, that in fev^ral places we find cavi- 
ties that approach to a round form ; but they leave us in abfolute uncertainty whether 
they have been mouths of volcanos, fmee we meet with fimilar ones, antfemuch more 
fpecious, in countries not volcanized. It cannot however be doubted, that Campo Bi- 
anco and the Monte della Caftagna are the produce of fucceffive eruptions, fome of which 
have formed currents, and others been thrown into the air. Of the former we have 
feen many proofs both in the pumices and the glafles ; and the detached and folitary 
pieces of thefe fame fubflances arc fufficient evidence of the latter. 

With refped to the glafles, befides thofe which are fcattered folitarily on the Monte 
della Caftagna, we meet with them difperfed in like manner on Campo Bianco. The 
ejections of thefe fubftances from the volcanos have likewife extended beyond thefe 
places, as I began to find them fcattered among the lavas before I arrived at Campo 
Bianco. We have alfo feen that fome kinds of the pumices bear evident marks of hav- 
ing been thrown into the air from the volcanic gulphn. This I now judge to have 
been the origin of the pulverized pumice with which Campo Bianco abounds. I at 
hr ft imagined it was to be attributed to the fuperficial corrofion of the rain-water, and 
the influence of the atmofphere ; but in more than one deep excavation made on the 
fpot, where either the rains have not penetrated, or if they have, muff have been unable 
to corrode, from want of impetus, I found the fame abundance of pulverized pumice : 
lam therefore of opinion, this muft have been thrown out by .the fame volcano that 
ejeded the pumices. Such, in fad, is the conflant effed obfcrvable in burning moun- 
tains ; which, when they ejed lavas and other ignited bodies, throw out at the lame 
time clouds of alhes, which, when attentively examined, are found to be only a mixture 
of fmall particles of the larger bodies ejected. I have made the fame obfervation rela- 
tive to the fiery fhowers of Vefuvius and the ejedions of Stromboli. 

We have feen that the primordial rocks,- which, by their liquefadion, have given 
birth to Campo Bianco, the Monte della Caftagna, and tKe vail rock on which the 
caftle of the ifiand Hands, were foy the mod part feltfpar or petrofilex, fometimes con- 
verted into pumices, fometimes into glafles and enamels, and fometiincs into mixed lavas 
containing more or lefs vitreous parts. In deferibing thefe vitreous parts, and thu large 
mafit-s of glafs that are a continuation of the lavas, I have not attempted to determine 
whether it has been the confequencc of a more vehement heat, that the lava has in fome 
places been changed into glafs, or bccaufe that in fome parts it was more eafy vitrifiable. 
Both opinions appear probable, and poflibly both may Be true, according to the dift’e- 
rence of circumftances. Where a lava retains the nature of lava for fome extent, and 
then changes into glafs, I find no difliculty in fuppofing that its vitrification has been 
the confequence of a more intenfe heat : but wherever large in a lies of lava exhibit points 
of glafs, not only externally, but even deep in their interior parts, it does not feem very v 
natural to luppofe that thefe can have been the effed of a ltronger adion of the fire 
upon thofe points of the lava; they muft rather be aferibed to a greater aptitude in th<^ 
laTa itfelf to vitrify in thofe parts. 

And'here an opportunity prefents itfelf to mention an appearatftte I obfrrvcd, which 
certainly merits fome attention. In making the circuit of the fitlcs of Campo Biapco, 
and the Monte della Caftagna, I fometimes met with ifolatcd tnafles which any perfoft 
without the leaft doubt woqld have pronounced to be glafs, as in fad they were exter- 
nally, this glafs inclining ;o a yellow or blue colour, -being very fmooth, and promiling 
to prove extremely fine, But on breaking one of them it was foun#to be a pure and 
fimple lava, coated with a flight varnilh of glafs, like the glazing of an earthen veil'd. I 
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at firfl: imagined that the heat had acted more powerfully on the furface of thefc lavas 
when fluid, thari on thehj internal parts : but a further examination convinced me ih'.s 
fuppofttion jyas ill founded ; for more than one of thefe mafles were angular, and in 
fome placesTd i fcovered old fractures which fometimev, had a conchoidal figure. I could 
alfo fometimes join two pieces together in fuch a manner as to prove that they had once 
formed a larger whole, hi thefe cafes the vitreous varni/h, which was about the thick- 
nefs of one-fixth of a line, was equally extendedover the angles, the fractures, and cvc-n 
the furfaces by which the two pieces might be fo exactly joined. It was impoflible, 
therefore, not to conclude that this varnilh had been produced pofterior to the action 
of tlie fire. But by what caul'e ? I candidly confefs 1 know not : I can only fay, that 
on examining volcanic glafies on the fpot 1 have found that lome of them, in the parts 
mod expofed to the action of the atmofphere, and the elements, have contracted a kind 
of opal-appearance, extremely agreeable to the eye, but entirely fuperficial. May not 
the fame caufe, whatever it be, which gives this pieafuig polifli to glafs, by aCting on 
the lava, cover it with a vitreous varnilh ? I lhall not, however, venture to determine 
any thing pofitively. 

I lhall conclude my obfervations on thefe places with fome remarks on theuniverfal 
Iterility that reigns through them, though their origin is anterior to the records of luf- 
tory. If we except a few lichens attached to the fiflures of the glaiTes, there is no 
vedige of a fingle living vegetable over the whole Monte della Cadagna ; and on Campo 
Bianco, as has before been laid, they are extremely rare. This derility is a confequence 
of the vitreous nature of the mountain, which in fo many ages has not been decompofed 
into a vegetable earth, and according to every appearance will continue the fame for a 
long feries of centuries to come. Among all volcanic products, the vitrified fub- 
dances are the mod refractory to the changes of the atmofphere and the action of the 
humid elements. This fimple obfervation may teach us how uncertain are all attempts 
to determine the epochs of the flowing of lavas from the greater or lefs change they 
may have differed from the influence of the atmofphere combined with that of other de- 
dructive agents ; the degree of fuch alteration depending on the nature of the lava 
itfelf, according as it may be more or lefs earthy, or more or lefs vitreous. We may 
indeed, wi'h the utmoll rcafon, aferibe an antiquity almod tranfeending our conception 
to a volcanic glafs, or a vitreous lava, which lhall naturally have been reduced to an 
earthy foil, proper for the production and nourilhment of plants. 

The abundance of the obj<|Cts prefented by this fide of the ifland of Lipari, has com- 
pelled us to be fomewhat diffufe ; but this it was impodlble to avoid, without failing in 
accuracy. This prolixity will, however, be compensated, by the brevity with which the 
other productions of the bafe of the ifland may be deferibed ; fince, though we have 
fcarcely examined more than a third part, the remainder offer only a few faCts deferring 
obfervation. 

Beyond the pumices the lavas again appear, beginning from the Punt a del Segno Nero, 
and extending in a chain of feveral miles, which on the fide of* the fea defeends in pre- 
cipices and craggy declivities. Thefe lavas, with refpeCt to their compofition, will not 
greatly attraCt the attention of the volcanift, fince in that they do not differ from thofe 
of blher volcanos ; they will only excite his notice for their currents, which in fome 
places defeend feparately, and in others interfeCt, and pafs over each other. For the 
extent -of three miles they do not appear to have fullered any alteration but that which 
is the effect of the attnolphere, aifd which in them is! extremely fmall j but when we 
arrive oppofite to Saline, and tack the boat towards the Straight of Vulcano, we find 
them all more or lefs decompofed by fulphureous acid fumes. They prefent a highly 
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varied fcenery, from the divcrfity of colours they exhibit; among which the red and 
white are mod confpicuous. On a nearer 6xaminatton they are found foft, and fome of 
them pulverbcablc ; but the decompofition only reaches to a foriall depth ; thefe lavas 
ftill preferving, in their internal parts, tlieir hard grain and natural compaftnefs. Several 
of them are covered with a cruft of fulphate of lime (felenite). 

The lavas thus changed by the action of thefe falts, extend only from the fea-lhore to- 
the part oppofite Vulcano ; leaving, however, fome intervening vacancies. * Such is that 
denominated La Grotta della Signora, formed by a fpacious incurvation of the fhore 
hollowed out of the lava, which may be termed a breccia, fince it is compofed of a 
number of angular and irregular pieces of lava of a petrofiliceous bafe, united together, 
and which, not being extremely folid, has cafily been broken and excavated by the ac- 
tion of the waves. \ 

Proceeding farther we find the fca make an incurvature, and form a fmall bay called 
the Valle di Muria, which, from the interefting objefts it prefeifts, merits to be fomewhat 
particularly deferibed. On its fides rife high and fteep rocks of lava, half d<*piolilhed, 
the fallen pieces of which lie in heaps on the (hore. In fcveral places this lava Exhibits 
no traces of having differed any alteration from the action of the fulphureous acial*? ; but 
in others a decompofition very fenfibly appears ; nor is it wanting in incruftations of 
fulphate of lime, of a red tinge, though fome remain very white. But neither in tiljefe 
places, nor in others before mentioned, do thefe fumes any longer aft, no fmell of l*ul- 
phur is perceived, nor any vapour feen ; and it is probable that all remains of internal 
conflagration have long fince been extinft. 

Among thefe lavas we likewife find enamels and pumices. Sometimes the forme*.’ 
are feparated from the latter, and fometimes one part of the fame piece is pumice ancl 
the other enamel. The latter is opake, of a cinereous colour, friable, of a fcaly grain , 
and, as I judge, of a petrofiliceous bafe. The pumice is of the clafs of the compaft ana' 
heavy, and of a filamentous grain. Both the pumices and enamels frequently contain 
feltfpars, though fcarcely difcernible, and fome lcales of black fhoerls. 

Both thefe bodies produce in the' furnace a black enamel, with many bubbles in that 
afforded by the enamel, but fewer in the produft of the pumice : the Ihoerls and fdtfparr=> 
fufe in both. 

Among thefe decompounded lavas we meet with certain curious and beautiful objefts,. 
which derive their origin, in my opinion, from filtration. Two of thefe I will deferibe, 
after having given fome idea of the lava in which they ar& obferved. 

* This Lava is white, friable to a certain depth, and manifeftly fhews a decompofition by 
fulphureous acids. It is of a petrofiliceous bafe, in many places difpofed in ftrata ; and 
its ftratification is probably that of the ftone from which it originated. It is full of 
fmall cells, and other minute cavities, within which the objefts I mentioned make their-’ 
appearance. 

The firft of thefe confifts of minute cryftaUizations of Ihoerls. From the internal' 
** s of feveral of thefe cells and cavities projeft very flender Ihoerls, which form fome- 
times a kind of plume, at others a fan in miniature, at others a trufs or bunch, and at • 
others they are detached, and, when viewed with the lens, refemble minute bridles of a’- 
dark chefr|qt colour. A fimilar appearance I obferved in the fiflures of a lava of Solfa- 
tara *. I aitfyof opinion it is to be afcribed r to filtration, after the hardening of the lava. > 
fince, though it is certainly very common to find fhoerls in lavas, they are always found 1 
incorporated within them, in the fame manner as they cxifted in the f^jpie, their original 
matrix, and never detached from the lava, as in the prelent cafe. 
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Thefecond filtration lias produced fmall quartzofe cryftals; and the manner in which 
they are diflributed in the lava, and their prodigious number, render them a very fingu- 
lar phenomenon among volcanic objeCts. Wherever the lava is Tcabrous, wherever it 
has folds, fiituofities, cavities, or Mures, it is full of thefe cryftallizations. The larger 
cryftals extend to threlfe lines and a half in dimenfion ; but thefe are extremely rare, 
and altnoft always ill-formed. The greater part are about half a line. When we view 
a piece of this lava expofed to the fun, it fparkles in every part ; but on a more attentive 
examination we difcover the fingle, minute, quartzofe cryftals, which may be difcerned 
ftill more clearly by the aid of a lens. 

Thefe cryftals generally confift of an hexagonal prifm, ‘infixed by the lower part into 
the lava, and in the upper terminated by an hexagonal pyramid, the Tides of which are 
for the, moft part ifofceles triangles. The form of thefe pyramids, however, is not al- 
ways the fame, neither with refpeCt to the number nor the figure of the Tides, and the 
feme is to be obferved of the prifms. Three cryftals alone, among the great number I 
examined, were terminated by two pyramids : the priftn was attached to the lava in a 
few points, and the pyramids projected out. This kind of cryftals is extremely brilliant, 
and of the firft water. There is fcarcely one which is not ftreaked tranfverfely like 
rock cryftals. The moft regular are in fmall cavities, without, however, entirely cover- 
ing the fides of them, as is ufual with the geodes. Not a few of them likewife are 
found out of thefe cavities, in Tome parts of the lava : thefe are frequently fliort and 
grouped, not without fome confufion of the prifms and pyramids. 

The lava which is embelliftied with thefe cryftallizations forms immenfe rocks, and 
vaft elevations hanging over the fea, which, wherever they are broken to a certain depth, 
are found to contain thefe cryftals, accompanied by capillary {hoerls, fuch as have been 
already deferibed ; but the latter are not very numerous. 

It is well known that rock cryftals fometimes contain within them extraneous bodies, 
fuch as fmall tufts of amianthus or afbeftus, metallic fulphures, earthy particles, and 
even cryftallized {hoerls of various Tizes. I have in my pofleflion a group of needle- 
formed cryftals, from Mount St. Gothard, within which arefeven fmall prifms of black 
and ftj-iated {hoerl. The fame may be obferved in thefe minute cryftals, relative to the 
capillary {hoerls, as will appear from the following fads : Firft, I have found in a fiflure 
of the lava, a quartzofe cryftal, containing a group of capillary {hoerls, in part included 
within it and partly projecting out. Secondly, the apex of a fimilar group or tuft pro- 
jected from one fide of the fafie piece of lava, and buried itfelf, with extended threads, 
within the pyramids of three cryftals that formed a knot. Thirdly, one cryftal was per- 
forated from fide to fide by a needle of {hoerl, the two ends of which projected out; and 
many fimilar needles projected from the furface of another cryftal. I might produce 
many other inftances of thefe fports of nature equally curious ; but thefe appear to tnc 
fufficient to prove my alfertion, as alfo another truth, which is, that the formation of 
thefe capillary {hoerls mult have preceded that of the quartzofe cryftals ; otherwise it 
" is impollibie to conceive how the former fliould have penetrated the fubftance of the 
latter. * . 

1 have generally experienced that the decompofition of lavas was an obftacle to their 
perfeft fufion ; and this was the cafe in the prefent lava. In the furnace it vitrified fu- 
perficially, with fome beginning of internal fufion ; but the pieces ftill preferved the 
form they before had. paving broken, feveraf of thefe pieces, I examined the cavities, 
which, accordinjjjdo the preceding 6bfervations, T tnuft contain the cryftals of which I have 
been {peaking. 1 in fad: found them there, and, to my great furprife, perfectly un- 
changed ; as I could not dilcern, in either the prifms or pyramids, the llightcft flaw or 
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fcratch,*and they even retained their. brilliancy. arid ^nfpaqency# tob^ved that foriie 
of them/ had been oversowed, if I may ufe the term, ' by» thg ^^.fuperfkiaUy • re-tnelted;, 
to one-third Or a haJtSof the priftn, and - fome of them' quite k ^M 'pafe oi the pyfamid; 
but tt{e part which rofe above the lava was perfectly well Very different 

was the cafe with the fhoerls, 'which, by their melting, had left bljfctcfth fpqts on the lava, 
though in more than one of thefe the traces of the Ihoerl migljfcftiltbe diftinguifhed. . 

A tail'd ftdntf, the origin of which I Hkewife aferibe to filtration* is a femf-tranfparent 
calo^dny, of a milky whitenefs, with a ffightly blueiih ca’ft. It is found in renifbrm or 
kitfltey-lhaped pieces, within the lavas of the above-mentioned Valle di Muria, and ilill 
more plentifully on the fea-fhbre. The fmalleft are an intrlfF in. diameter, but the jargelk 
eight, and foine twelve inches.. There are few of them ^hich have not knobs and ca- 
vities ; the latter commonly form geodes of minute quartzofe cryftals, but of t^uclj little* 
more is difcernible than the pyramid. It is well known that calcedonies dine? yyfy 
much in hardnefs. The prefent are extremely hard, and, from the ftrength and quiuM 
tity of the fparks they give with fteel, equal the belt flints. They* will U^ewife cut fic- 
titious glafs ; but in this they do not excel the fmall quartzofe cryftals' produced by 
filtration, of which we have juft fpoken. 

On breaking fome of thefe calcedonies, one of them was found to contain twq extra- 
neous bodies ; that is, a fmall piece of lava and fome fulphate of lijne cry ftallized $ which 
went probably taken in by the particles of the calcedony, while in a ftale of fluidity or 
foftnefs. 


Thefe fubftances, which are found on and within the lavas, and are foreign to them, 
derive their Origin, in my opinion, from their decompofition caufeji by th| fulpjjureous 
adds, or even by the injuries of, the attnofphere. The coherenefc of thd^-.^flftituent 
parts being deftroyed, particles of them are carried away and dipbfited t>y the water, 
m tfie cavities and fiffures of the layas, where, from the affinity of aggregation, thfey 
ptsjdyce ftalattitical concretions of different kinds according, to their refpefttve natures, 
ifthe lapidarious moifture be a mixture of filex, alumine, magnefia, lime, and iron, in 
'certain proportions, it will cryftallize into lhoerls ; or if it be entirely or principally 
Tibceous, it will produce quartzofe cryftals. If again this moifture, in which the filex 
is fo abundant, contain likewife a fmall quantity of alumine, it will confolidate ijito mafles 
of calcedony, which will take' the form of the cavities that have received Uij^jnoiflure. 



'this latter ftone has been difeovered in other lavas. - r Stlch are the Vlcefitme, called 
EHitinViechtim, from, the drops of water which they fonfe^mes contain. l$y fpecimens 
bay® 'none $ but I doubt .whether any have been found, gqiial to them in fizeta. volcanic 
countries. ^ Iri fome of tl£enV their milky whitenefs is interrupted by rofe- coloured fpots j 
improbably derived from the iron that tinged the lava before its dehorn- 
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ftote, intrant* of tfcefe W?p rpcljSjf arg. F^ttly pf the. fame quality* which inclines me to 
believe that ancientl y ifee fo, lavMF formed ofte continued whole .with the, twp rocks, 
*u — c — jf roin them two hundred anchforty feet,’ ; and. the latter a 

„ it the channel which feparates Vulcano'frora Liparj^ and 
once have been much narrower. I have likewife frequency 


though the fprme£' 
ftill mile; and the 
which is but narro 


obferved < 4 whe n th^feajias been perfectly calm, rocks under watery between the.ttfco 
aboy^mentioned and the (hore of Vulcano ; whence it appears to me hot 
thaf this'illand was formerly united to Lipari, and that the inceffant beating of thfr%fW4 
has ip. time formed this channel or (Irak, in the fame manner that many other ftr&iflg'df 
much greater breadth; have belen produced by the fea. * .. 

The fecond obfervation I h* to make refpe&s the appearance of Monte della (J'uardia 
as fegn frpm the fea. It there appears bifurcated, from the proje&ing of a much 
f^Sier mountain, called Monte Gallina, from its north-eafl: fide. The roots of Monte • 
'SwaGuardia, on the fouth and fouth-eaft fide, are in the fea ; and fome parts of them, 
afford putfiipes, which higher up are billed under vafl accumulations of lava that has 
flowed over them. Befides the pumices, feveral of thefe lavas, in the direction of the 
fouth-weft, prefent large maffes of glafs, partly detached, and partly incorporated within* 
them. - If to thefe two kinds of vitrifttations we add the others which lie undeE the 
Caftle of lipari, and on its Tides, and which make a part of the bafe of the Monte^lla 
GuardiS, we fhall perceive how much this mountain mull; have aboundecjftin viffSaus 
eruptions; an abundance which will appear ftill greater when we come hereafter to 
confider itstmore elevated parts. 

The&"$i*e»the rkoft important objefts which prefented themfelves to my obfervation 
in my exCttrflon routtd the bafe of Lipari ; and if in deferibing them I may appe^Ctq* 
h|ve been fomewhaftoo difFufe, their number and importance, and my defire to give- 
ttfe reader an accurate idea of them, muft be ;my excufe. The interior part ofthe 
ifland, which I Iball now proceed to confider, will afford me an opportunity to ^ — 
conciie. 
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raclerifed currents of lava, which it likevvife refemblcs by being difpofed in beds lying 
one over the other, as apears in thofe places which have been mod corroded by the rain. 

] therefore was of opinion that this tufa had been a dream, if I may ufe the expreffion, 
of flimy fubflances that had flowed down the mountain ; as examples are not wanting 
of fimilar eruptions produced in the humid way in the mountains Veluvius, Etna, and 
Hecla. 

But here a difficulty prefented itfelf in oppofition to this hypothefis. * Had this part 
of the mountain been inundated by a torrent of water ifluing from the earth, when its 
violence had ccafed, the more heavy bodies mud have fubfided to the bottom in obe- 
dience to the laws of gravity, the lefs heavy have remained above them, and the lighted 
have occupied the highed place ; which, however, is not the fadt, fince, as we lhall fee, 
at‘a fmall depth within the tufa, arc found large maflfes of lavas, enamels, and glades. 
But it docs not appear to me improbable that thefe mafies may have been thrown out 
from fomc burning mouth, after the hardening of the tufa, within which they have not 
penetrated deep. 

Not only the pofition and winding courfe of this tufa over the back and fidcs of the 
mountain fufliciently prove that it once flowed ; its very nature is a ftrong confirma- 
tion of this fad. It is not an aggregation of allies and fand ; a mixture of fragments 
of Ihoerls, feltfpars, and lavas deconipofed, and rendered earthy, and fadened together 
by the adion of the water, becoming fo hard as to be cut into pieces proper for build- 
ing, as is the cafe with many other tufas ; but it is merely an argillaceous earth, re- 
fembling, from its foftnefs, the hardened mud of rivers. Its colour is a dull grey, 
its druclure fomewhat granular, and fo yielding that it may be crumbled and pulverized 
between the fingers. It is light, adheres flightly to the infide of the lip, emits a feeble 
argillaceous odour, and, when immerfed in water, greedily imbibes it in every part. 

In the furnace it firlt acquired a reddilh brown colour, and afterwards the black co- 
lour of iron. It became fo hard that it gave fparks with fteel, without however vitri- 
fying, except that its furface affumed a kind of vitreous varnilh. 

The depth of this tufa is different in different parts of the mountain. In feme 
places it is fcvcral feet deep, in others but a few, and in others there is fo great a quan- 
tity of it that, notwithftanding the excavations made in it by the rains, I was unable to 
afeertain its depth. But in every place wnere I could difeover the bottom, I obferved 
that it relied on a bed of pumices, partly pulverized, and partly in detached pieces ap- 
proaching to the globofe form. They belong to the jjlafs of the lighted of thefe fuh- 
i lances. ' It appears, therefore, indubitable, that theft pumices had been thrown out of 
the burning mouth of fome volcano, before the flowing of the tufaceous current. 

This tufa prefented- a very unexpected phenomenon. On breaking it, its fra&ures 
exhibited fmall black particles, which were didin&ly recognized to be true coal, from 
their blacknefs, l^htncfs, dryntfs, the facility with which they broke, and their fmall 
degree of hardiv fs. Some of them, likewife, when expofed to fire in the open air, 
fumed, ::. d became red hot ; o'heis emitted a little flame. The latter had not been 
perfectly reduced to coal, as the fibrous parts of the wood were dill to be feen. Thefe 
coals wore final cylinders from two or three lines in length to twelve or fourteen, and 
of proportional ttiicknefs. They appeared to have appertained to branches of trees or 
Ihrubs ; they are buried in the tufa at various depths, and are found, though thinly fcat- 
tered, through its whole extent. 

This facT, never before, to my knowledge, obferved by others in volcanic tufas, 
might induce us to imagine that the two methods, the humid and the dry, had here been 
combined ; and that the watery flime when it flowed down the mountain, had been pc- 
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netrated by the fire in fuch a manner that it had inflamed, and converted into coal, the 
vegetables it met with in its way. This explanation is certainly not free from diilieultie 
as the reader, no doubt, already perceives ; it therefore may appear more probable 
that the earthy inundation had involved, and carried with itfelf, thefe carbonaceous fub- 
flances, which cxiftcd previous to its eruption, and which derived their origin from a 
fhower of ignited matter having burned, but not entirely confumed, the few plants 
which feebly vegetated on the declivities of the mountain. 

It has been already faid, that the rapid defeent of the rain-waters on that part of the 
mountain which leads to the (loves, has corroded the tufa to a great depth ; and it is 
in the middle of thefe corrofions that we meet with various volcanic bodies, which, to- 
gether with others lying in the public road, merit well to be described. 

Firft, we find pieces of enamel of every fixe, which, though they are fmooth with- 
out, when broken, have, within, an angular fracture. Their colour is a pale blue ; -they 
have no great brilliancy, nor are they very hard, as they fly in pieces when (truck 
agaiuft the ftcel. The caufe of the want of hardnefs in this enamel, may be a [bribed 
to the fiffurcs, of which it is full ; and thefe, pertiaps, are to be attributed to the pieces 
of enamel being red-hot when they fell into the tufa not yet dry. The feitfpars it con- 
tains have the fame crack, and probably from the fame caufe. 

In the fame places is found another kind of enamel containing a great number of 
fmall bodies, which I will not abfolutely aftirm to be garnets, becaule I was not able to 
analyze them in the humid v/ay ; but their external characters, together with the proofs 
furniflied by the dry way, almoft induce me to conclude them fuch. In all my volca- 
nic researches I have never met with any fimilar. In general they -have a bulbous figure, 
and arc of a blackifh colour, which in fome inclines to a red. Their furface is finooth 
and (Inning, their recent fraCtures lamellar, perfectly vitreous, and will cut glafs. The 
largelt arc about three lines and a half in thicknefs, and areopake; thefmalleft, about 
the third part of a line, and are femi-tranfparent. They give fparks with (tcel, and 
melt in the furnace into a black and fcoriaceous enamel. Thefe characters, taken 
together, certainly give them a great refemblance to garnets : I Ihall not therefore he- 
fitate to clafs them with that fpecies of (tone ; as their not being cryftallizcd is of little 
importance, fince we know that there are alfo amorphous garnets. 

While employed in the examination of thefe (tones, I refolved to compare them with 
the Veluvian garnets ; for, in my excurfion to that volcano, I had collected feveral dif- 
ferent fpecies of them on Monte Somma, which is the ancient Vefuvius. I made feve- 
ral experiments on four of 4^efe, of which the following is the refult. 

The firft fpecies is found in a lava with a horn-ftone bafe, of a yellowilh grey colour, 
an unequal furface, and of a confidence little different from earthy, from the great al- 
teration it has undergone ; not, as far as appears, from fulphurcous exhalations, but 
from the aCtion of the atmofphcre. The garnets it contains have likewife fuffered in- 
jury, having loft a part of their native Iultre, and being eafily broken or crumbled to 
pieces from the multitude of minute fiffures and cracks in them. They, however, re- 
tain foincwhat of the vitreous character. Their colour is between a white and a grey. 
At firft view their figure appears perfectly globular; but on extracting them from the 
ftone, their matrix, (which may eafily be done,) and attentively examining them, they 
are found to have facets, though it is not poffible to afeertain the number of them, as 
many of the angles have been defaced by time. I (hall only obferve, that having broken 
one of thefe garnets into two equal parts, the perimeter of each half was octagonal. 
This fraCture at the fame time (hewed the texture of the garnet, which is computed of 
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very thin circular leaves. Thefe garnets are of different fizes, from four lines and a 
half to one fixth of a line. 

The furnace reduces the matrix-lava to a compadl enamel of the colour of pitch ; 
but it leaves the garnets untouched, which only become fomewhat whiter, more vitre- 
ous, and more hard. The blacknefs of the enamel being a contrail to the whitenefs of 
the garnets, a great number of the latter become confpicuous, which before were not 
vifible in the lava j and, notwithflanding their extreme ininutencfs, they remain unin- 
jured by the fire. 

The garnets of the fecond fpecies are contained in a lava which has for its bafe a foft 
horn-done. They are larger .than the former, and entirely opake. They are white as 
fnow, and more brilliant in their fractures than the preceding. Many of them are of a 
round figure, and manifeftly Ihew a crydallization in various fleets 5 which, however, 
it is impoffible to number as they break in pieces if we attempt to extract them from 
the lava. Many others of them are of very irregular forms. 

Several of this fecond fpecies of garnets inclofe within them fmall prilmatic Ihoerls, 
of the colour and luftre of afphaltum, which probably pre-exided completely formed, 
and were taken into the moifture from which the garnet derived its origin. 

Thefe garnets are, likewife, infufible in the furnace, though the lava is converted 
into a porous fcoria. 

The third kind is ftrongly infixed in a heavy lava, which alfo has for its bafe the horn- 
done, is of an iron-black, compatt, but not diffidently hard to give fparks with Heel. 
The garnets, which are of a yellowilh white colour, and fome of them four lines in dia- 
meter, for the mod part have clefts or fiflures, but in fuch a manner that in the recent 
fraftures the furface refembles a round polypetalous flower. 

The furnace melted the lava) but not the garnets, which only acquired the red colour 
of copper. 

The garnets of the fourth and lad fpecies have four-and-twenty facets, and are femi- 
tranfparent, white, and vitreous. Their matrix is a compact lava of a horn-done bafe, 
which emits an argillaceous odour.. In the furnace it changes into a black enamellar 
produft, but the garnets remain untouched. 

On comparing thefe refults with others before detailed, we fhall find that the dru&ure 
of the Vefuvian garnets, fo far as it is vitreous and lamellar, is fimilar to that of thofe 
of Lipari ; but that, when expofed to the fire a difference is found between thefe two 
dones, the one cafily melting in the furnace, and the other proving refraftory. 

Finding, therefore, that thefe four fpecies of garnetf'were infufible in the furnace, 
though continued in it for feveral days, 1 had recourfe to oxygenous gas (or dephlo- 
gidicated air,) by the aftion of which they all melted, though flowly. When the ma- 
trix lava flowed like common glafs, the fmall pieces of garnet within it remained un- 
changed ; but at length fufedj though without incorporating with the lava, fo as to form 
a homogeneous whole. 

Thofe chemids and naturalids, who, before me, have made experiments with fire on 
the Vefuvian garnets, have deferibed refults fimilar to thofe I obferved. Bergmann 
fays thefe garnets melt with the blow-pipe alone, but a vehement fire is neceffary *. 
Sauffure tells us, that a fpotted lava ( lave a oeil dc perdrix ) which he found on Monte 
Somma, acquired, after fufion, a black vitrified ground, but that the polyhedrous grains 
of this lava remained unchanged in the mod violent fire $ and by polyhedrous grains it 
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Is evident that he means what I and others have called garnets *. With refpeft to the 
action of oxygenous gas upon them, we may refer to Ehrmann, in his work on the Air 
of Fire. “ The white opake garnet of Vefuvius,” fays this writer, “ differs from gar- 
nets properly fo called, in this, that it melts with extreme difficulty, (with the affiffance 
of oxygenous gas is here to be underftood,) and at length, after continual ebullition, 
becomes a mafs perfectly fimilar to quartz, even in its fra&ure, and which crackles in, 
like manner between the teeth.'* „ 

This kind of ebullition I have obferved in the four varieties of garnets above men- 
tioned, when they were in a ftate of fufion. The firft: and third likewife produced two 
fmall maffes refembling quartz, but thofe of the fecond and fourth variety were fpongy. 

It is verypoffible that this author only made his experiments on one fpecies. 

Some learned naturalifts are of opinion that the garnets of Vefuvius are imoroperly fo 
denominated ; firft, becaufe they contain no iron j fecondly, becaufe they fufe with dif- 
ficulty j and, thirdly, becaufe they differ in the proportionate qualities of their confti- 
tuent parts from thofe of true garnets. Thefe reafons, however, do not appear to me 
fufficient to exclude them from being claffed with this kind of ftones. It is true, that 
iron is ufually contained in garnets, but it is not effential to them j as has been obferved 
by Bergmann, who, in tranfparent garnets found only parts of this metal. The 
abfence of iron, probably, therefore, renders them fo difficult to fufe. With refpelt 
to their conftituent parts the Swediffi chemift (Bergmann) has obferved, that the princi- 
pal of ihcfe is filex, the next alumine, and that which is leaft of all in quantity, lime. 
This analyfis agrees with that made by Achard on fome of the pureft Bohemian gar- 
nets ; and fuch a proportion of the conftituent principles is fufficiently fuitable to that of 
the garnets of Vefuvius, in which Bergmann found about fifty-five parts of filex, thirty- 
nine of alumine, and fix of lime. And though the proportion of the filex to the 
alumine is not entirely the fame in both thefe ftones, the difference is not fo great, in 
my opinion, as to induce us to confider them as two diftinft fpecies •, as will appear by 
comparing the numbers 55 and 39, which exprefs the quantities of filex and alumine 
in the Vefuvian garnets, with the numbers 48 and 30, denoting thofe of the fain* 
two earths in the Bohemian garnets, analyzed by the before-cited chemift of Berlin 
(Achard). 

To return for a moment to the garnets of Lipari-: thefe do not io tenacioufiy adhere, 
to their bafe as we almoft always find the feltfpars and fhoerls ; but, like other garnets, 
are implanted in it in fuch a manner that they may be eafily detached without break- 
ing, leaving the exalt imprefficnj °f their figure in the enamel. This enamel, which is 
compact, heavy, and of a grey cinereous colour, is found in detached pieces, both in 
the road and in the tufa ; and is the firft production which prefents itfelf, after leaving 
the city to proceed towards the ftoves. 

Continuing our journey ftill further along this road, we find in it, and likewife within 
the tufa, very curious mixtures of a white argillaceous earth and black enamel ; both 
of which are fo mingled and kneaded together, that we can fcarcely find a quantity of 
this earth of the fize of a pea, which does not contain feveral particles of this enamel ; 
and very few indeed are the pieces of enamel that contain none of this earth. It has 
an earthy odour, and adheres to the tongue. 

In the fame fituations where this peculiar mixture is found, we likewife meet with ar> 
enamel containing garnets, fimilar to thofe above mentioned, but larger, and more ap- 
proaching to a globular figure. It is remarkable that this enamel, in fome places. 


* Voyage dans lee Alpes, tom. i. 
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forms one whole with fome pieces of lava of a horn-ftone bafe, which alfo contains 
garnets. 

I fhall briefly diftinguilh four fpecies of lava, each of a horn-ftone bafe, which arc 
met v.ith, in detached pieces, on the road to the ftoves. 

'I he firft has a fibrous fracture, the colour of iron, fome appearance of porofity, 
fuflicient hardnefs to give Iparks with fteel, and the power to move the magnetic 
needle at the diftance of a line and a quarter. It emits an earthy odour, and contains 
feltfpars. 

The fecond is of a black-grey colour, and, though compact, rather foft. Almoft one 
half of it coniilts of rhomboidal feltfpars. 

The third only differs from the fecond by being fomewhat more compact, harder, 
and containing fewer feltfpars. 

The fourth, which in fluidity, weight, and hardnefs, exceeds the three preceding, has 
a black ferrugineous colour, an earthy fratlure, adheres ilightly to the tongue, and 
emits the ufual argillaceous odour. It moves the magnetic needle at the diftance of 
half a line. 

All thefe four kinds of lavas are changed, in the furnace, into vitreous fcoritc, but 
without the fufion of their feltfpars. 

Having mentioned thefe, it will be neceffary to deferibe fomewhat more at length, 
another fpecies of lava, which is enriched with a great number of extremely beautiful 
volcanic chryfolites. 

This lava has for its bafe a foft horn-ftone ; it is of a dark brown colour, and un- 
equal in its fractures on account of the fiflures which (eparate its parts. It is found in 
detached pieces, like the four preceding lavas, but thefe pieces are rare. It gives but few 
„ iparks with fteel, emits a flight argillaceous odour, and a&s on the magnetic needle 
at the diftance of a full line. In confequence of its numerous fiflures it is rather 
light, and when (truck with a hammer is fomewhat fonorous. I omit to mention 
fome fmall feales of feltfpar incorporated in it, and proceed to the examination of the 
chryfolites. 

Thefe* wtair*ftttnteHir the external parts of the lava, which have fullered by the 
influence of the atmofphere and elements, readily attratt the eye by their lively colour 
which is between a green and a yellow, but in the recent fraftures they Ihine with 
much more brilliant colours. The moft confpicuous are the golden-yellow, and the 
fine grafs-green, with which fonietimes is mixed a fire-red, tempered with a tince of 
purple. If thefe chryfolites are expofed to the immediate light of the fun, and viewed 
under certain angles, their colours become much more lively and bright. Many of 
them are amorphous, but fome are quadrangular prifms. Their furface, in the frac- 
tures, (bines with a glafly brilliancy, and is fonietimes fmooth, and fonietimes rou^li, 
according as the plates of which the chryfolites are compofed may have been broken. 
The fmall fragments of them are angular and lemi-tranfparcnt. Thefe chryfolites 
give fparks with fteel, and cut glafs nearly like rock-cryftal. The largeft are not lels 
than three lines and a half in length, but the fmalleft can fcarcely be difeerned by the 
naked eye. They arc fo firmly infixed in the lava, that only fragments of them can 
be detached. 

The fire of the furnace, and that of the blow-pipe, not only will not fufe thefe minute 
ftones, but are unable to injure them either in their colours or texture. Oxygenous 
gas (dephlogifticated air) alone difcolours them, and melts them into a globule of a 
white colour, but without brilliancy. 

Though 
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Though it was not known till the prefent time that Lipari afforded volcanic cryo- 
lites, they had been before found in volcanized countries, as in Vivarais and Velay, by 
M. Faujas, and on Mount Etna by M. Dolomieu. But on comparing their chryfolites 
with mine, I find certain differences and refemblances, which it will be proper to enu- 
merate. 

The chryfolites obferved and deferibed by M. Faujas, when examined with the lens, 
are found to be compofed of an aggregate of arenaceous grains, more or lefs fine, and 
more or lefs adherent ; fcabrous, irregular, and foinetimes forming crufts and fmall 
fandy feales ; but for the molt part having the appearance of angular fragments united 
by infertion into each other. 

The chryfolites of Lipari have nothing of this nature in their Qructure. I broke 
fevcral of them, and examined their fragments with the microfcopc ; but they never 
appeared to me granular, but always fmoorh and glaffy. The moft minute parts of thefe 
chryfolites exhibited the fame afpeCt they prefented when whole. 

1 muff not omit to mention another difference of importance, which is, that the 
chryfolites of Lipari are only a few lines in length, whereas thofe deferibed by M. Faujas 
a: e fometimes feveral pounds in weight. 

They agree, however, with mine in their infufibility in an extremely active fire ; for 
thofe on which he made his experiments refilled the fire of common furnaces, however 
violent and continued it might be, and could not be reduced to a Hate of fufion but 
by the aid of oxygenous gas. 

The colours of both are fometimes the fame. I fay fometimes, for M. Faujas informs 
us, that feveral of his chryfolites were only of one colour ; a green, or topaz-yellow. 

The traits of refemblance and difference between the Liparefe and Etnean chryfo- 
lites will be feen by comparing the defeription I have given of the former with what 
M. Dolomieu fays of the latter, in the work 1 have frequently cited. He tells us, that 
fome of the chryfolites lie found there are amorphous, others cryftallized in tetragonal 
or hexagonal prifins, fometimes with an hexagonal pyramid ; that their fracture is 
partly conchoidal, and partly lamellar ; that they are harder than quartz ; that they are 
more or lei's tranfparent ; that their colour is a greenifli yellow, with various tinges, 
and that they arc fulible in a flrong fire. He does not give their fize, but they cannot 
be large ; both becawfe he calls them grains, and becaufe thofe which I obferved in fome 
lavas ol Etna were very minute. 

I have designedly called the chryfolites of Lipari volcanic chryfolites, not merely be- 
caufe they are found within^ lava, but to prelerve a difUnCtion between them and a 
gem of that name ; fince I know that fome rdpectaule authors are of opinion, that the 
volcanic ltones which, from their gieenilh yellow colour, and other circumfiances, re- 
ferable that gem, and therefore are called chryfolites by the volcanifts, differ. from them 
entirely in their component parts, and leveral of thc-ir external characters. To this opi • 
nion 1 can make no objection, though in deferibing thefe Hones 1 have adopted the name 
by which they are ulually known. It muit be obferved, however, that fome of their 
properties Ihcw they cannot bedaffed as fhoerls, among which lome naturaliits generally 
place the chiyfolites of volcanos. 

It remains likewife to ipeak of a Hone which w r as thelafi of the products that off, red 
themfclvesto my ubfervatiou, as I proceeded along the declivity of the mountain leading 
to the Stoves. 

The Hone is a porphyry, the bafe of which is the petrofilex, containing feltfpnrs with 
feveral faces, and brilliant in the fraCtures, and blackifir irregular fhocris. The bile 
lias the red colour of brick. It is found in detached nraffes, fome of which weigh feveral 

thoufand 
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thoufand pounds. It is compafr, and fcaly in the fractures. The pieces broken from it 
are irregular ; the thinneft are tranfparent at the edges ; and they give fparks mode- 
rately with ft eel. The colour of the bafe has given the feltfpars a reddiih tinge, as we 
fee in certain oriental porphyries. 

But has this porphyry fullered fufton, or is it in its natural ftate, and at mod calcined 
when it is ejected by the volcano ? I cannot pretend pofitively to decide ; but l incline 
to the latter opinion more than to the former, fince an alteration is vifible, even in the 
internal parts, which appears to be the efteft of a true calcination. 

In the furnace the fubftance of this rock becomes foft, but does not fufe : the feltfpars 
remain unchanged, but the fhoerls are vitrified. 

The fpacious and deep excavations made in the tufa by the rain-water, and which 
extend from the bottom of the mountain to the fummit, afforded me an opportunity to 
difeover and examine the ftony fubftances I have deferibed j for it was only in thofe 
excavations that they were vifible : in every other part nothing appeared but the naked 
fuperficial cruft of the tufa. None of thefe fubftances are difpol'ed in currents ; they 
arc all detached ; and thus render it probable that they fell into the tufa after having 
been thrown up into the air in volcanic eje&ions. 

"When we have reached the fummit of the mountain, an ample plain opens, formed 
of the fame tufa, but become earthy, in which corn is fown, and a few vineyards are 
planted. Here we find numerous pieces of ftiining glafs, which is femi-tranfparent, of a 
blackiftx colour, and fome of the fined and pureft to be found in Lipari. As I wifhed 
to difeover the origin of this fubftance, I caufed the place where it is found to be dug 
into. The tufaceous earth is there about three or four feet deep. The pumices lie 
immediately under it, and among them this glafs is found in confiderablc quantities. It 
has probably been turned up, and brought to the furnace, by the plough, or other fimi- 
tar inftruments ufed to prepare the earth for fowing the com. 

Beyond this plain there is a gentle defeent of about two hundred feet in length, at 
the end of which are the Stoves. Whatever prepoffefiicn in their favour the traveller 
may have conceived from hearing fo much of them, he lofes it the moment he fees 
them. They form a group of four or five caves, more like to the dens of bears than 
the habitations of men ; and which exhibit much lefs of art than the edifices framed by 
the beaver. Every cave has an opening at the bottom, through which the warm and 
humid vapours enter, and another in the top through which they pafs out. I entered 
one of thefe, but was unable to remain long in it, lefs from the heat, for the thermo- 
meter flood at only 487 degrees, than from I know not^vhat of a fuffbeating nature 
which the air had in it. Thefe ftoves now retain little more than their name, and are 
nearly deferted. In faft, though they ftill retained their virtue, and were efficacious in 
the cure of various diforders, how would it be pofliblp to make ufe of them, when they 
are deftitute of every convenience neceffary to that purpofe ? 

When M. Dolomieu vifited them, the whole ground on which they ftand was pene- 
trated with hot vapours,, which, under the form of a thick fmoke, iffued from fmall 
apertures of about an inch, or two inches, in diameter. When I was there, circum- 
ftances were much changed, as ufually happens in volcanos, where the prefence of fire 
manifefts itfelf fometimes more and fometimes lefs. There was then only one aperture, 
of about an inch in diameter, from which from time to time iffued a thin ftream of 
fmoke, with a ftrong fulphureous fmell. Having enlarged this aperture, I found it 
furrounded by a fmaff quantity of foft fulphures of iron (pyrites) generated by the union 
of iron and fulphur. The Abbate Trovatini, whom I nave cited in another place, like- 
wife attefts, that at certain times feveral ft reams of fmoke afeended round the ftoves; 
and I fhall add, that befides the ftrong fmell of fulphur, which I perceived on approach- 
ing 
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ingihe and the'-fetor In^rsafed ; ote digging: td aSout the 

' depw <$ a fdotV %tthw#iich It wj$ fee tfcnfcluded, that tinder the fteves jawf the groqisd 
* adjacent, 'Mae t^ah^^ftMtureous conflagration ftili cdmtfrue *., /.iThe ft&yee ahd 
the war%Wth8, of Jhall fpeak below, are the ohly places iff ^e #hois ifland 
where any fi^tfrHdr'bellMUtd of as yet uhextipguifhed volcanos.' Vi, ’ ' r - 

t - Dbktmieu^ after having ‘defcribed the ftoves of Lipari, proeeeds to fpeak of the 
tiohs caufedf by the.fuljphureous.acid vapours on the Iava&&f this ptacfywfejirf& fo g 
that all of. them, bcfides'having become foftcr and lighter, have loft their plaputivefco- 
foflr, and affumed a white tinge, mixed with yellow, red, violet, and other' colours, 
which the.oxides of iron ufually produce. He obferves.likewife, that they.argioated. 
wit If" a thick cruft of fulphates of lime (felenitc or gypfum), which fulphates penetrate 
likewife to the internal parts, and that fomc lavas are covered with that kind of iron Ore 
which is called flimy ( fangofa ) or bog ore. He then very ingenioufly explains in what 
manner, by means of a combination of the fulphuric acid with different earths, the lavas 
have become lighter and varioufly coloured. 

As I vifited the ftoves three feveral times, and examined with great attention the 
lavas that had fuffered alteration by the aftion of the fulphurcous acid, I am enabled to 
add, to the obfervations already given, fome others which I believe to be new, and which 
I fhall here briefly ftate. 

It was an object equally important and curious to afeertain to what kinds of lavas ftili 
remaining in the ftate ih which they were left by the fire, thofe belong which we now 
fee decompofed by acids ; and as the obfervations 1 had made at Solfatara di Pozzuolo 
and other places, had taught me that the decompofition diminiflies, the deeper it enters 
into the fubflance, I conceived that the molt proper means to obtain this knowledge 
would be, to break fragments of the lava, and examine the internal parts, to flnd how 
' far the decompofition had penetrated. The greater part of the decompofed lavas -ot 
the Monte della Stufe are externally of a reddiflf white; and fome are of a blackiftfco- 
, lour. I firft examined the latter ; and prefenttug their furface to the full light of the 
fun, I difeovered foiiiething of a brilliant appearance which invited me to examine it 
with the lens. It proved an aggregate of innumerable globules of hiematitic iron, which 
beautifully cover the furface of thefe lavas. ’ 

I detached a confiderable number of thefe globules, and found thaft on trituration 
they aflbmed a red colour, which is the property of the dark haematites. This was 
therefore a pure martial oxide, dep’ofited here and formed into globules ; and uhdlr , 
that aggregate lay another oxitfe of red, but earthy irom The lava ftili deeper was bfa 
white colour, interfered with parallel ftreaksof a reddifh black, or lightly {haded with a 
yellowifh tinge. ' * ■; t ^’f***' ' 

Tliefe lavas are foft, tight,' 1 and compaft ; they adhere to the tofrgire, hay^''wg < 'coh- 
fiftence of claj, but do not emit its odour. They feem to be Ample lavas, no e&ifjineous 
bodies appearing in themi It Is obfervabl&j th«t every frafture. is coticfeldal ; aftd’t%t 
when ftruck they caufe a found funila^o pt«Cof lomo kinds of 'petroiilex, wkicfr tu$ 

, belong JoTnat' fpecies of -fia* fufpidbl& 
firmed by examining dee^^l^'thlr-iM^ 
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4 thereabouts, a grey colour takes place 6f the white, and the other external appearances 
dimlnSfli ; the lavas begin to affume a filiceous afpe£t,and gives few fparks with ft eel. 
Still deeper wc perceive without the lead doubt that thefe lava's have a petrofijiceous b<fte, 
and . contain a few Ihoeris, which do not appear in the decomposed parts, probably be* 
caufe they are thcmfelvcs decompofcd. -* 

Thefe obfervations, which were made on fornc lavas of a black colour on the futface, 
are likewife true of feveral others, which externally are of a reddifli white. ap- 
pearances in them are cffentially the fame. The red colour in the internal part# infen- 
fibly vanifhes ; the grey by degrees fucceeds the white, which, ftill deeper, acquires * 
luftre, the lava at the fame time becoming harder, and at length diftin&ly exhibiting alt 
the characters of the petrofilex. t J * 

One of thefe lavas, (freaked with white and a clear red like that of thepeach-flower, 
is fpotted on the furface with points almoft pulverulent. Thefe are dccotnpofed felt- 
fpars, though they ftill retain a refidue of crvftallization. This lava has been more 
» changed by the acids than the others, being fofeer, and even pulverable ; though at the 
depth of two feet it is hard, heavy, of a black-grey colour, evidently has a petrofiliceous 
bale, and contains feltfpars which are perfectly entire. 

; In deferibing the varioufly decompofcd lavas of Solfatara, we have feen that feltfpars 
are a kind of (tones which ltrongly refift the adtion of acids. It frequently happens that 
their bafe is completely decompofcd, while they are fcarcely in the lead changed. As 
therefore in the prefent lava the feltfpars are decompofcd equally with their bafe, we 
mud be^ponvinced that the ftrength of thefe acids mult have been very great. In gene- 
ral thefe lavas at their furface arc foft, like dough, and almoft faponaceous ; characters 
that ufually accompany thefe decompofitions. " 

We muit not omit to notice a lava of the breccia kind, the bafe of which is likewife 
pefrofilex, and in which the action of the acids has extended only to the depth of a few 
inches. This bafe, even near the furface, has not entirely loft its natural colour, refcm- 
bling that of iron, and in it are incorporated irregular fmall mafl'es of whitened and pul- # 
verulent lava. Thefe, therefore, have yielded more to the decompofition than the bafe 
that contains them. At a greater depth we lind them unaltered ; and they are then 
. only fragments of lava of a hom-ftone bafe. 

Though many of the lavas of the (loves of Lipari have fuft'ered by the fulphureous- 
acid vapours, there are feme that are entirely unchanged. I lhall only deferibe one, 
which is fo well preferved that it appears to have been produced but yefterday by the 
Volcanic gulph. If we fcale the furface of it, where it pfojedts in large maffes from the 
earth, it appears of a dark iron colour, has an extremely compact grain, and a conchokUl 
frafture. The feales at -the edges are (harp and cutting, and give very lively fparks 
with fteel It is one of the heavieft and hardeft among the lavas, and puts the magnetic 
needle in motion at two lines diftance. It has for its bafe the petrolilex, containing 
very britliam feltfpar needles. 

' * *fThis lava, therefore, has nofbeen in the leaft affedted by thefe acids, not probably 
becanfe it was able to refift their ftrength, but Becaufeit was not expofed to their aft ion. 

. ^he pladas pnjlerwhichthe conflagrations of a volcano burn, have numerous apertures 
aftd Ji fiflure$ ftirough which iffu'e fulpltureous fumes; and when lavas arefituated around 
wift be -more or lefs affected by them. But in the feme traits of 

to thefe fumes, and thej$,in con- 
j^feiaftons dian thbfe produced by time,-' T^bfcfe in* 

. torupfW arV^$ti$JE^, and 

: Stroinboli, and^aveftdtic'cd them, before in my accounts of thefevoldaiw*, tjpfa only 

' 2 to 
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to.% remarked thajt, .atthe ftovw of Lip&ri, the quantity of decompofed lavas being very i 
gre&?and exlfendpg for the moft part to a great depth, the fulphurcous-aCtd vapours 
mllft have Aere iitued ip extraordinary abundance, and at the fame time have been of 
long duration. The iptenfity of them, and their confequently greater efficacy, might 
indeed hsfte fupplied the.place of long continuance ; for I have obfcrved, that when 
th&Jtava of Vefuvius flowed before my eyes, and feveral of its lateral branches had 
cesned to mqve, two of thefe, which had been penetrated by a thick cloud of the fumes 
ufual there, were already half decompofed, though they were evidently parts of that 
current which but a few months before had been difgorged by the fide of the mountain. 
Laftly, according to the different qualities of the lavas, and as they may be compofed 
more or lefs of calcareous, argillaceous, or martial principles, all combinable with fulphu- 
reous acids, a greater or lefs decompofition will be ‘produced. 

The different degrees of decompofition in lavas render them fometimes more, and 
fometimes lefs fufceptible of fufion in the furnace. 1'he parts not decompofed will fufe. 
A beginning decompofition renders them Itubboin, and when it is complete, they en- 
tirely refill the fire. The caule of thefe differences appears to me fufficiently evident. 
The more earths are pure the more they refill fufion. All thofe hitherto known are 
infufible, except in very violent fires. Their mixture facilitates their fufion, as they 
thus become a reciprocal flux ; and wc know that fufion readily follows, when filex, 
al u mine, and lime are mixed in the proportion of 3, 1 and 1. There was no lava on 
which I made experiments, in which 1 did not find thefe three kinds of earth ; and 
though they might not be combined exactly in this proportion, their combination was 
yet iuch as to render almoll every lava fufible in the furnace. The lime whicn, in the 
dry way, afts as a flux to the filex, is in a great degree diminilhed in the decompofition 
of lavas, forming fulphate of lime by its intimate union with the fulphuric acid; and 
hence we have one impediment to the fufibility of thefe lavas. The diminution of the 
alumine, arifing from its combination with the above mentioned acid forming fulphate 
of alumine, which is afterwards detached and carried away by the rains *, will like wife 
be another obltacle ; to which we may add a third* which is the lofs of the iron, like- 
wife an aid to fufion. 

Thefe fulphates, which for the moll part accompany lavas, prefent a pleafing fpeclacle 
to the naturalift. Their colours are infinitely varied. Thofe which arc moll promi- 
nent to the eye, are the rofe colour, violet, and orange, and they are the more confpi- 
cuous becaufe they are generally placed on a white ground. 

. I have obferved three Rinds>qf fulphate of lime, independent of feveral varieties which 
I omit. The firlt is compofed of thin plates, parallel to each other, clofely united, bril- 
liant, compaft, and opake. They form ffrata or beds of different thicknefs, fometimes 
more than a foot, and thefe ffrata are eafily detached from the lavas to which they 
adhere. 

The feeftnd fpeciesis filamentous, having either parallel or flellated filaments, in which 
latter cafe the filaments form a kind of pyramids, which have their apices in one com- 
mon centre, and their bafes at the circumference. We find fome very large pieces of 
this kind, formed by the aggregatibn of thefe pyramids. if] ^ 

The third fpecies is compofed of thin and Ihirang plates, fomewhat tranfpa- 

rent, vex^Joft, and forms the indeterminate cryftallizaddtt ^/uTphate of iitne called 
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fpecular done ; but this fpecies is rare, and its crydrtls are always very ftnall. In thefe 
cafes the determinate and primitive cryllallization of this neutral earthy fait is always 
wanting. 

It is therefore evident that this variety of colours, fuch as yellow, red, or violet, ex- 
hibited by the dccompofed lavas, is a confequence of the iron pre-exiding in them ; 
which being, if not decompofed, at lead greatly altered, by the fulphureous acids, is 
varioufly modified, and affumes this diverfity of hues. The fame caule operates in like 
manner on the fulphates of lime, formed by the combination of the fulphuric acid with 
the lime, which is laid open by the dellruflion of the adhefion of the condituent princi- 
ples of the lavas, and varioufly coloured by the oxydared metal. The white colour of 
the decompofed lavas then, it is evident, is produced by the lofs of their iron ; which 
agrees perfectly with experience, fihee, where the decompofition has taken place, the 
lavas are incapable of moving the magnetic needle, whereas they conftantly produce 
motion in it, feme at the diftance of two lines, and fome at more or lefs, in the parts not 
decompofed. 

I (hall conclude my obfervations on the productions of the (loves of Lipari,with fome 
intere'ling remarks relative to feveral different l’pecies of zeolites, which 1 dilcovered in 
their vicinity. I fh ill deferibe them feparately with their matrices. 

Fird fpccies. The matrix containing this zeolite is a lava of a horn-done bafe, of a 
dark-brown colour, granular in the fra&ures, and which fcarcely gives fparks with 
Heel. It (hews no indication of having differed by the fulphureous acids. It is full of 
finall lone cavities, all in one direction, and which probably were produced when the 
lava wasm a fluid (late. It is in thefe cavities that this fpccies of zeolite is found. At 
di d view it appears rather to be a dalaCtical catcedony, having the form of a duller of 
grapes. It is of a w bite pearl colour, inclining to a light blue, and gives fome fparks 
with deel. It has a (iliceous fraCture, and a degree of trunfparency. Three properties, 
however, efpecially charade-rife it : fird, that it forms a jelly with mineral acids; fe- 
condly, that it flaflies or blazes at the moment of fufion ; and, thirdly, that it bubbles, 
and as it were boils, when in fufion: and though neither of thefe characters exclufively 
appertain to the zeolite, all the three together lufliciently fix the nature of this (tone, 
which mud be referred to the clafs of amorphous zeolites. The cluitcring grains may 
be extracted entire, as they attach to the lava but in a few points. The larged extend 
to five lints in length, by two or three in breadth. The dgure which 1 have called 
cludering, is the molt ulual in this fpccies of zeolite ; though fome are only oblong 
globules, of the fame flze with that of the fmall cavitiyfr which contain them. They 
are, however, by no means found in every cavity ; for out of a hundred of thefe cavi- 
ties, nit e v contained no zeolite. '1 his fpecies is contaminated with a pulverulent, 
orange-coloured oxyde of iron. 

The blow-pipe with difficulty melted it ; and feveral feconds were required for its 
complete liquefaction, even with the aid of oxygenous gas. It then changed into a 
fnowy-white enatn'el, full of bubbles. It has a lucid brightness when it begins to melt, 
and boils and bubbles up u’hcn in aftual fufion. 

Second fpecies. This is found in fome pieces of the former lava, but its characters 
are different from thofe of the preceding Ipecies. It coats over many of the cavities 
before mentioned with a thin crud, thus forming geodes, which, however, arenotcryf- 
tallized internally. This zeolite, which inclines to a white colour, is more tranfparent 
than the other, and, from its hardnefs, cuts glafs almoft like rock crydal. The mineral 
acids have no effedt upon it, not even when pulverifed, though they convert the former 
fpecies into a kind of jelly. "When melted with the aid of oxygenous gas, it emits a thin 
brilliant blaze, and is changed, with ebullition, into a vitreous and white globule. 
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It is not onufual to find within thefe zeolitic geodes, plates of very tranfparent ful- 
phate of lime. A hundred grains of this pulveril'ed were put into fix hundred of dilHUed 
boiling water. A folution was obtained, and the oxalic acid precipitated the litne. 

Third fpecies. This confifts of ovoid globules, externally dirty, from an earthy coat- 
ing, but which internally are extremely white. In the fractures we perceive that they 
copfift of a number of opake groups of fibres, ftriated, filky, and fhining, which diverge 
from the centre to the circumference of the globules, and thus form fo many inverted 
cones. Thefe globules, fome of which are more than four lines in diameter, perfectly 
fill the cavities of ail argillaceous, light, extremely friable lava of a deep grey colour. 
Every cavity, however, does not contain a zeolite of this Conformation : in fome we find 
zeolitic ftorn.s with feveral facets, but fo confufed that the prccife co:. figuration of the 
cryfials cannot be diftinguilhed. On attentive examination, they evidently appear to 
be formed of the fame zeolitic fubftance, which, when it occupied the whole fpace of 
the cavity, took the conformation of thofe fibrous groups that have externally a globofe 
figure; but when a part of this fpace remained empty, it cryltallized more or lefs. 
Thefe zeolitic Hones always have in the middle a frnall empty fpace, where they are 
cryftalfiz.d, forming a number of very minute geodes. 

The blow -pipe prefently melts this third fpecies, and with ebullition ; a phofphoref- 
ccnctt precedes the fufion, and the pearly globule which is the refult, is a femi tranfpa- 
rent glafs, abounding in bubbles. If this globuL be broken, which requires rather a 
fmart blow, the fliarp angles of the iragnients w ill cut deep into glafs. 

This zeolite, fcon after it has been put into acids, attaches to the fules of the contain- 
ing veflel in the form of a cruft, which emit prefently refolves iifclf into a tranfparent 
tremulous jolly, fitnilar to that of harrfhorn. 

Fourth fpecies. The lava which contains this zeolite is of a horn-ftone bafe, and 
forms two fpecies, at bail two varieties; the one of which is glanular, rough to the 
touch, and extremely friable ; the other lias a kind of foftnefs, a fine grain, and greater 
folidity. In colour, however, which is a grey, and in their argillaceous odour, both 
thefe vatictics agree. 'This lava contains a multitude of zeolitic globules, from half a 
line to an inch in diameter. On breaking them a vacuity is found within them, thus 
forming geodes of a crvftalliz.ition move or lets perfecl. Wherever the zeolitic In Li- 
ft ance has been too confined in the cavity ot the lava, the cryftullizitinn is extremely 
impeded, in confcquence of the prifins being hull-formed and confufedly intermingled ; 
but where that fubftance had a larger lpace to develop itfelf in, the prifms are no longer 
fo indiftind ; many of tlmrf\t leaf! are found to incline to a tetrahedral figure; and 
where the cavities of the lava have afforded a ftill greater fpace to the zeolitic matter, it 
has cryftallized in tetrahedral prilms, of a difiintt conformation. Every prifin has 
therefore four faxes diftinctly feparated. In fome few places thefe prilms ate terminated 
by a tetrahedral pyramid. Many of them are of a milky whiteneis, and thefe arc femi- 
tranfparent ; but others have a tranfpaveiicy almoll equal to that of quartzole cry Hals. 
A fingle cavity fometirncs contains feveral Icores of fuch prifins, while another Jlnll con- 
tain but very few. 

The blow-pipe eafily melts thefe geodes with the ufual phenomena of ebullition and 
pholphorefcence, and the glafs which is the refult of the falion is fimilar to that of the 
zeolite of the third fpecies. A fimilar jelly is likevvife produced from it, and with eqiul 
promptneis, in acids, except that it has a lei’s degree of vikofity. 

Fifth and fixth fpecies. Thefe two fpecies of zeolites are contained within an argil- 
laceous lava, of a dark-grey colour, light, and of an earthy confidence they both merit 
to be diftindlv deferibed. The firft fpecies confifts of a great number of frnall fpheres, 
4 w hite 
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whites* fhbW, each occupying a cavity in the Java, andvaryingin fize> the fmslleft being 
fcarcely one-thirdof a line in diameter, and the largeft morethan three lines* The 
furface ofthefe ftnall fpheres is not fmooth, butfomewhat rough, from ttti. infinity of 
points 'which, viewed through the lens, are difcovered to be Fa many minute tetrahedral^ 
prifms, diftinCtly defined. On breaking the fpheres we perceive that the prifms are' 
continued within them, and, becoming thinner, proceed to the centre} or, to fpeak 
more properly, we find that the fpheres are only the refult of a number of prifm^joihed 
together lengthwife. The portion of the prifms that is immerfed within the fpheres is 
opake ; but that part which projects out has a degree of tranfparency. It is to be ob- 
served, that though the greatemumber of thefe minute fpheres are perfectly folid, many 
of them have a round vacuity at th^centre, fometlmes extending to one-tenth part of 
the whole fphere. *' 

This zeolite is the fofteft of all the fpecies hitherto enumerated, and may be fcraped 
or cut with a knife. 

The fixth and laft fpecies is one of the moll beautiful zeolites hitherto difcovered by 
riaturalifts. It confifts of minute cryftals, extremely clear and bright, which, having 
facets in every part, vividly reflett the light, and fparkle like fo many diamonds. 4 Thefe 
are very numerous in. the cavities of the fame lava} but are unequally diltributed, as 
fome cavities contain but one of thefe cryftals, while others have two, and others three, 
though the latter are rare. The largeft do not exceed a line, and the mod; minute are 
fcarcely a quarter of a line. While they remain in the lava, it is not eafy to examine 
thefn as might be wifhed}.but many of them may be extracted without injury, and 
viewed in every part with the lens at leifure. We then perceive that thefe zeolites, 
where they reft on the lava, are flat ; but in their upper part incline to a globofe figure; 
and that there their cryftallization is apparent: that the ifolated cryftals, I mean thofe 
which in their formation grew without attaching to the other cryftals, have eighteen facets, 
for the molt part pentagonal, or tetragonal, but never triangular: that thefe- ifolated 
cryftals are extremely rare } the greater number being aggregated , that is, confufedly 
heaped upon each other in their formation : that, laftly, though mtoy of them may 
compare in dearnefs with the pureft rock cryftal, they are yet inferior in hardnefs, as 
they with difficulty cut glafs. 

I at firft fufpefled that thefe zeolites were a Ample modification of the fifth fpecies, 
which, wherever it baa a free fpace, had formed itfelf into thefe brilliant cryftals, either 
ifolated or aggregate. But this conjefture was not confirmed by obfervation. It fre- 
quently happens that the white minute fpheres which forfii the fifth fpecies, occupy only 
one half, or even lefs, of the containing cavities, without ever taking the form of the fixth 
fpecies } but it is conftantly to be obferved that the tetrahedral prifms project farther 
beyond the convexity of the fpheres, and have a greater tranfparency. They muft 
therefore be confidered as two diftinCt fpecies. 

This difference is Hill more confirmed by the a£tion of fire and acids. The latter do 
not a£t, at leaf!: fenfibly, on the fixth fpecies, though they reduce the fifth to gelatinous 
flakes or tufts. The fire of the furnace, in half an hour, converts the cryftals of the fixth 
fpecies into globules of extremely tranfoarent glafs } whereas it only fattens in that time 
tne minute fpheres of the fifth, which require a fire of much longer continuance for 
their complete liquefaction } and the globple which then refults is an opake glafs, of the 
colour of milk. Both, however, have the property which is ufually common to zeo- 
lites j I mean thatof phofphorefcence at the moment of fufion, as may be feen by em- 
ploying oxygenous gas. 
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After having mads thefe experiments on the zeolites of Lipari, I was induced to exa- 
mine one of thole of Iceland, which have the chara 3 erofbeing the mod excellent for 
forming a gelatinous body* I certainly obtained from it very readily an extremely beau- 
itful jelly}; but not jn the lead fuperior to that produced by the thin! and fourth fpecies. 
This foreign zeolite is very white, and forms a group ofimall conical bundles, clofely 
conglutinated, and interfering each other in various directions ; terminating, at their 
diverging extremities, in a multitude of irregular cylindrical needles* In the furnace it 
becomes inflated and confiderably .lighter, but does not fufe. With oxygenous gas, a 
hard, milk-white enamel, full of bubbles, is produced. 

If we compare thefe obfervations With the defcriptions of other naturalifts, we (hall 
find that the zeolites of Lipari have a great refemhlance to thofe of other countries ; and 
it may be obferved that the fir ft' fpecies is very fimilar to that of the ifiand of Ferro, 
which Born has defcribed in his Lithophylacium , and which he has compared to the da- 
lactical calfcedony. 

The fecond fpecies, from its hardnefs, refembles fome crydallized zeolites of the ifles 
of the Cyclops of Etna, which, as M. Dolomieu has obferved, and as I have fince found 
by experiment, are little inferior in that quality to rock cryftal. 

The three other fpecies do not effentially differ from feveral defcribed by Wallerius, 
Born, Bergmann, Faujas, and others, and which are found in the ifland of Ferro, the 
Vivarais, and other volcanized countries. But the fixth fpecies appears to me new ; at 
lead I have found no writer who mentions a zeolite, conftantly crydallized with eighteen 
facets, as often as its cryftals are detached ; nor do I know that any zeolite has hitherto 
been difeovered which is equally clear and brilliant. 

It appears that the true figure of the zeolite is a cube ; at lead, that it always affeds 
that form where its crydallizations meet with no obdacles.^ According to circumdances 
it is more or lefs modified ; and the tetrahedral prifins of the fourth or fifth fpecies are 
probably one of thefe modifications. The fird and fecond are amorphous ; but in the 
third we difeern a beginning crydaliization. One of thefe modifications may be feen 
in the fixth fpecies ; and we know that there are, zeolites of other configurations, as 
fome with twenty-four facets, and others with thirty. 

Some naturalids have affirmed that the whited and pured zeolite of Ferro is the only 
one from which a tranfparent and white glafs can be obtained- I find, however, the 
glafs of the fixth fpecies preferable to it ; for it has an aqueous colour, and its tranfpa- 
rency is almod equal to that of quartzofe crydal. I have found no zeolitic crydals, but 
thofe of the ifles of the Cyclops, which have furnifhed a glafs equal to this. 

No mineralogid is ignorant that Cronfledt was the fird who didinguifhed this done 
from the carbonates of lime with which it was confounded, and made us acquainted with 
feveral of its qualities. He obferved that mineral acids caufed no effervefeeqee with it,, 
but flowly diffblved it into a gelatinous body : and this flow diffolution, and converfion 
of the zeolite into jelly, was afterwards confirmed by others ; though experiments made 
on newly difeovered fpecies of this done have fhewn that more than one are not in any 
manner £ffe&ed by acids, even when highly concentrated. From among fix fpecies of 
the zeolites of Lipari, we have feen that the third and fourth prefently form with acids 
a tranfparent gelatinous body ; which is lefs completely chara&erized in the fird and 
fifth ; and not produced at all in the fecond and fixth fpecies. 

M. Pelletier has analyfed the zeolite of Ferro, and found that it is compofed of 20 
parts of alumine, 8 of lime, 50. of filex, and 22 of phlegm (or impure water). Other 
analyfes have been made of other zeolites, by the chemids Bergma&n, Meyer, and Kla- 
proth. The minute fize of minejiand did more the finall quantity I obtained of them, 
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prevented tne from making a fimilar analyfis of them with the requifite accuracy. I 
was, however, able to afcertain that the fecond and fixth fpecies. contained filex in a 
greater proportion than it was found in the zeolite anal y fed by Pelletier ; which perhaps 
was the caufe that thefe two fpecies do not form a gelatinous fediment ; the fuperabua*? 
dance of quartzofe earth not permitting the acids to extract the lime and aluntine, and 
thus difiblvc tlie union of the conftituent principles of the zeolite. 

The gelatinous diffolution of the zeolite is neither a quality found in every fpecies, 
nor is it peculiar to it, fince experience has fhewn that it is common to otner .tones, the 
conftituent principles of which are the fame with thofe of the zeolite, and combined in a 
certain proportion. This identity of principles, which in fome fpecies of (tones affords, 
by means of the a£tion of acids, the fame gelatinous produd, induced me to make an ex- 
periment, of which I (hall here give the refult. 

The colourlefs garnets* of Vefuvius contain, according to Bergmann, 55 parts of 
filex, 39 of alumine, and 6 of lime. As therefore I had collected a confiderable quan- 
tity of thefe at Vefuvius, 1 determined to make experiments on them with acids, in the 
fame manner l had done on the zeolites. But in the three firft varieties which I poliefs, 
though I had firft reduced them to powder, no gelatinous fubftance w'as produced. 
With the fourth I fucceeded ; though I did not make the experiment on the lame gar- 
nets, for the attempt would have been in vain, but on others of the fame fpecies, which 
1 have not mentioned, and which had been greatly ibftencd by the fulphureous acids, 
though they retained their four-and-twenty facets. Thefe the nitric acid, after thirteen 
hours, reduced to a jelly, though not one fo beautiful as that obtained from the zeolites. 
We may therefore conclude, that this aptitude to diffolution was produced in the garnets 
by the alterations they had frittered ; in confequcnce of which the nitric acid, penetrating 
their internal parts, had acted on them as it aCts in many zeolites. 

It has been believed that zeolites appertain exclu/ively to volcanized countries, fince 
they are nioft frequently found there ; and my obfervations may appear to confirm this 
opinion. It however admits cf no doubt that they are likewife often found in countries 
that exhibit no figns of volcanizatiop ; this having been inconteftably proved by Cron- 
ftedt, Linnaeus, Bergmann and others. 

It appears equally certain that the zeolites of volcanos do not derive their origin from 
fire, but are adventitious to thofe places ; not that they were pre-exiftent to the volcanic 
eruptions, and taken up by, and incorporated w'ith, the currents of lava, as a cele- 
brated volcanift has fuppofed. They were no doubt, generated after the extinction of 
the conflagrations j when their conftituent parts being dapofited by water'in the cavities 
of the lava, and there combining by affinity, formed thefe (tony fubftances, according to 
circumftances, fometimes amorphous, and fometimes cryftallized ; in the fame manner 
that we have fuppofed, and indeed proved, .the beautiful quartzofe (tones to be formed 
in certain lavas on the (hores of Lipari, not far from Vulcano. The zeolites now de- 
feribed, likewife, afford a proof in favour of this opinion, thofe efpecially the prifmatic 
cryftals of which have for their bafe the fidcs of cavities in the lavas. 

i / hall conclude thefe obfervations relative to zeolites, with the following enquiry 
concerning an hypothefis adopted by M. Dolomieu. 

That naturalift was of opinion that the zeolites of volcanized countries are only found 
in thofe fituations which have been covered by the waters of the fea ; and the argu- 
ments he adduces to prove this, appear to me fufficicntly convincing with refpe&to the 
multiform zeolites obi’erved by him. But what (hall we fay of thofe we have now de- 
feribed ? I certainly did not negled to make the mod accurate refearches on the fpot. 
It has been already faid that thefe ftones are found in the vicinity of the Stoves. The 
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firft fpeciesis (net with about two hundred feet before we arrive at them, on the road 
from the 6tty of Lipari ; ' the others are fcattered at a greater diftance, in the deep 
fide of the mountain towards the fouth. One certain proof that thefe places had an- 
gently been wafhed by the fea, would be the finding of the remains or imprefliohs of 
tba animals. -Thus the above-mentioned French naturalift remarks that, at Etna, the 
lavas of the ifles of the Cyclops, and thole of the mountains of Trczza, which abound 
in zeolites, have certainly been covered by the waters of the fea, fince at the height of 
more than two hundred perches above thefe zeolitic laflps, inimenfe quantities of fea- 
(hells are found. The fame may, in like manner, be obferved of the Vicentine volcanic 
mountains which afford beautiful zeolites, and alfo copieu-, (lores of marine remains. 
It is, however, certain that neither Lipari, nor any of the Eolian ifles, prefent us with 
any veftiges of fea animals or plants, do not mean to fay that this is a phyfical de- 
monftration that thefe places have nevffbeen covered by the fea, fince it is poflibie that 
the marine bodies its waters had left, may have been afterwards deftroyed by caufes 
which are not wanting in countries that, at various epochs, have fuffered the a&ion of 
fire ; I lhall only obferve that we are thus deprived of one of the moft convincing proofs 
of this fuppofed inundation ; and I know not on what other we can rely, with refpeft 
to a country entirely volcanic. 

That zeolites derive their origin from water and not from fire, is proved by the water 
of cryftallization which is more or lefs abundant in them, and the numbers of them 
found in fome provinces of Sweden, which have never been fubjccled to the action of 
fire. That this water has fometimes been that of the fea, the above-cited obfervation of 
M. Dolomieu will not permit us to doubt ; but it has been proved that there are likewife 
inftances of their having originated from frefh water ; of which an obfervation by Berg- 
mann may furnifli an example. lie has remarked that a fpring of warm water at Lau- 
garnes, in Iceland, when it iffues bubbling from the earth, leaves no fediment of any 
kind, but depofits it at the bottom of a channel by flowing through which it becomes 
cooler : and this fediment is truly zeolitic, as has been proved by chemical examina- 
tion *. The nature of this fad he fatisfa&orily explains as follows : “ While the water 
is very warm, it holds the zeolitic matter in diffolution ; but afterwards becoming cold, 
can no longer fupport it, fo that it precipitates and forms this ftala&ical concretion.” 
This excellent obfervation will account for the frequency of zeolites in many volcano*, 
fince the water, whether fait or frqfli, being itrongly heated by the fubterraneous fires, 
diffolves the zeolitic fub (lances, which it afterwards depofits within the lava, where they 
cryflallize, or remain amorphous, according to circumftances. 

When the traveller has arrived at the fummit of the Monte della Stufe, he has 
reached, in that part, the confines of the iiland ; for he fuddenly perceives the fea, 
about four hundred and fixty feet below fiitji, as near as the eye can meafure. - Taking 
liis way to the fouth, he then difeovers feveral warm fprings, which fupply the Baths of 
Lipari, of equal antiquity with the Stoves, but like them now almoft forfaken ; and, 
proceeding in the fame diredion, meets- again with a prodigious quantity of dccompoied 
lavas fimilar to thofe of the Stoves, exhibiting the fame varying colours, and coated in 
different places with crufts of fulphate of lime. 

When the naturalift confiders, and unites in his mind, thefe prodigious aggregations 
of dccompofed lavas, which occupy an area of feveral miles, he will, no doubt, bo 
aftenifhed to find there is any voleanized country in Europe, in which the fulphureous 
vapours, iffuing from fubterranean conflagrations, have a&ed through fuch an extenfive 
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fp&e. . Thofe of Solfatara diJPozzuoio, which have whitened its crater, sn^wbfcbAro 
mqmionedwitha degree of wonder, by every writer dri that volcano, fcj. 

confiderable indeed with refpe^t <to their extent when compared td thefe. , Tet df : ^1 
the fulpjhureous exhalations which muft have fpread themfeives fo wiclely oyer the iQani^ 
not one now remains in a&ion, except a few very thin fumes that rife from the groutfd 
near the Stoves. 

• f 1 vifited the Stoves three times : the two firft I returned to the city by.the fame road 
Iwent, which is hollowed iqghe tufa ; but the third. 1 took my way back' by Campo 
Bianco, and the Monte della Caftagna, whence I proceeded to the high mpuntam of San 
Angelo. We have already fcen that Campo Bianco and the Monte della Caftagna are 
two mountains formed entirely of pumices and glafles, that, is to fay, of vitrifiedfub- 
ftances but how extenfive muft be the root^jfthefe fub.ftaneps ! The declivity of the 
Monte della Stufe, and its ample plain covereWrith tufa, formu las has been obferved, 
a Bed of pumices, mixed with a great quantity of glafles and enamels. At about the, 
diftance of a quarter of a mile from the Stoves,, towards Campo Bianco, the tufa difap- 
pearsj and the pumices remain uncovered, forming a continuation with thofe of Campo 
Banco. I have alfo found them in the road near Mount San Angelo, which contains 
great quantities, and every where .they are accompanied with glafles. If to thefe we 
add -the other parts of Lipari in which the fame fubftances abound, I fltall not exagge- 
rate if I fay that ahnoft two thirds of this ifland, which is nineteen miles and a half in 
circuit, are vitrified. 

This immenfe and ahnoft incredible quantity of vitrifications may, probably, fuggeft 
to the reader the fame idea which arofe in my mind when I firft viewed thefe places : 
that the 6re which has a&ed on them muft have been extremely powerful. This idea 
certainly appears very natural. But fubfequent experience has taught me that this in- 
tenfe heat is not neceflary for the produ&ion of this great accumulation of vitreous bo. 
dies by fubterranean fires. It is certain that the produ&ion of pumices, enamels, and 
glafles requires a greater heat than the fitnplc. fufion of lavas, when thefe fubftances de- 
.'rire their origin from the fame bafp ; but we (hall not find it neceflary that this greater 
heat fhould be extremely violent, if we confider the kinds of (tones from which thefe 
vitrified thountains have been produced. The greater part are feltfpars and petrofilex, 
with fome fmall quantities of horn-ftone. As to the latter, it has already been (hewn, 
that it eafily vitrifies in a glafs furnace with no very^vehement fire ; in which, likewife, 
many petrofilices and fome feltfpars are verifiable f. It has alfo been feen that the 
glafles, pumices, and enamels of Lipari are all completely re*fufed in the furnace. It 
appears to me, likewife, that we have pofitive proofs that the volcanic fire was lefs vio- 
lent than that of the furnace, in the fubftances, as well cryftaliized as amorphous, 
which, without having fuffered the lead fu£<&, are found incorporated in the pumices, 
glafles, and enamels of Lipari, and which may be perfe&ly liquefied in the furnace. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the generative fires of Lipari muft, at fome time, 
have been extremely vehement j fince, according to the obfervations of M. Dolomieu, 
they have even fufed granite, compofed of quartz, feltfpar, and mica, and converted 
k into pumice. 

The ancient writers have left us very interefting and inftrufiive accounts relative to 
the ftate of the conflagrations which in, and prior to their times, had been obferved 1 in 
StrombOli and Vulcano ; and we have made ufe of them when treating of thofe two 
iflauds., But we can fay nothing of the ancient fires of Saline, and that chain of rocks, 
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lyjiich p robably, iriicte a part of the iiland Eooflimos, fince with refpeft to thefe 

antiquity, is to al|yfitent ; jfttd we cad only infer that thevolcanization of thefe two iflands 
was, known to the anciehfp, from a paflage in Diodorus, who informs us, that.all the 
T^olian ifles'were fubjed to great erOptions of fire, and that their craters and mouths 
Were (till vifible in his time *. With refpett to Lipari, very few memorials have been 
preferved of its ancient conflagrations. We are indeed certain of the great antiquity of 
this, iflahd, and that it ex i lied before the Trojan war ; fince we leam from Homer that, 
aftet the taking of Troy, Clydes landed there, and was treated with the utmoft urbanity 
and cpiirtefy by, king Eolus during a whole month,- which he continued there f ; and 
thoiigh we allow to the poet the uTual licence of poetry,* k is ftill mod certain that he 
could not have named this iiland, and the city it contained, unlefs they exifted at the 
time he wrote his poem, fince whichAearly three thoufand years have now elapfed. 
But if we confult other ancient and credible writers, we (hall find that before Eolus, 
Liparus reigned in this iiland, which from him took its name, being before called Me- 
logonis , or, according to others, Meligunis. 

Another oBfervation, likewife, here naturally prefents itfelf. An iiland formed by 
depofitions, and the fubfequent retiring of waters, may, in a ihort time, be cultivated 
and inhabited ; but it is not fo with one that is produced by fubterraneous eruptions, 
where the decompofition of volcanized matters is neceffary } that is to fay, a far longer 
time. If therefore Lipari had inhabitants and cities, and was a cultivated country be- 
fore the definition of Troy, it is evident that it muft, have exifted many ages prior to 
that event. * 

From the time,* however, that mention is firft made of this iiland in hiftory to the 
jprefent day, we may confider it as certain that no true eruption, or current of lava, has 
taken place in it ; as, otherwife, it is probable fome memorial would have been preferved 
of it, as well as of thofe of Stromboli and Vulcano. Ariftotle, indeed, mentions the 
fires*buming in Lipari, but adds they were only vifible by night {; and the writers 
who followed him fay nothing more. I hence infer that this iiland had attained its foil 
formation and fize, before it was Renown to men, which was not the cafe with Stomboli 
and Vulcano. I muft not omit another obfervation. Many of the lavas of Lipari ftill 
fcarcely exhibit the lead fign of alteration, efpecially the vitreous, the enamels, and the 
glades ; though it is evident, from what has been faid above, that thefe bodies muit 
have exifted above three thoufand years. We hence perceive what an adamantine 
temperament, if l may ufe the exprefiion, the fire can beftow on various fubftances, 
fince they can thus refill the ftifluence of the feafons and of time. 

When I prove the antiquity of Lipari by the authority of Homer, I do not mean to 
confider the other neighbouring iflands as of pofterior date. I am likewife well con- 
vinced by the teftimony of hiftory that, except Vulcanello, they were all in exiftence 
in the time of that poet, who probably does not mention the other Eolian ides becaufe 
Lipari was the largeft, the mod fruitful, and mod generally known, as being the refi- 
dence and feat of government of king Eolus. 

* Atrtai Ji »»mu av*$ieyifta'iu fit ui x^aTr^tf it ^ tyzttyt'm km T» fitxV w 

_ Lib. v* 

•)■ Atofont i’ *{ w*» a^ftOfiA'. tt 9»S’ vtcutr 
' 'iTBOT^nt, a9xy»To tax 

Tlx%trt n ir&td. Horn. OdyS. Lib. X. 

' K«( fin t*» tmfiwQ* Wj» *m SvfjMta xx\x. 

J« ~unx fit, km i£<jt »>o txuf-ot, 
l\t<n, Afytti’f ti vf*j, xai *ofo< >. Ibid. 

J Hat to n T*t Atic«(» St wv( km tytoryxSt;, cv tit* r,u.t£x; t xXXa >vx1c; ft nett y.xf.rQm XtytTxt. In Mirandia. 
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CHAP. XVIL— FELICUDA. 

Two bays in this iftand capable of receiving /mail veffels. — The products found there by the 
author , fiifficiently prove it volcanic . — Circuit of it by fea. — Prifmatic lavas falling iota 
the fea,— Spacious cavern hollowed in one of thejie lavas. —Enquiries relative to its origin . 
—Curious alternation of f rotas of tufa and lava. — Other prifatatic lavas along the Jhore . 

Qbfervations relative' to them. — F.xcurfton into the interior part of the ifland.— A 
mountain near the centre , higher than the reft , on which is difcoverable the crater of an 
ancient volcano , to which , probably , Felicuda owes its origin.— Conjectures that another 
fmallcr volcano cxifted at the fummit of a lower mountain. —No other perceivable ftgns of 
volcanic mouths throughout the whole iftand.— Qualities of the lavas fonning the interior 
part of Felicuda. — Glaffes, pumices , tufas , and puzzolanas flattered over the ifland.— 
Puzzolams and pumices employed by the inhabitants of Felicuda in building . — The fub- 
■ftances of which the iftand is compofed entirely volcanic , except a piece of granite % which 
appears to be natural. — Reflexions on this rock , 

IT yet remains to fpeak of Felicuda and Alicuda, the two extreme iflands of thofe of 
Lipari towards the weft ; and I Avail the more willingly undertake the deicription of them, 
as they have not, to my knowledge, been vifited, at leaft deferibed, by any other natu- 
ralift ; M. Dolomieu, who was moffi'capable of examining them, having only feen them 
at a diftance, as to have touched at them would have led him too far from his intended 
route. 

On the 7th of October, in the morning, I fet fail, from Lipari for Felicuda, diftant 
from the former ifland twenty-three miles, and arrived there in four hours. This ifland 
is not provided with a port ; but it has two bays, one on the fouth, and the othefr on 
the north-eaft fide, fufficient for the reception of fmall veffels, and fo fituated, that 
though the wind fhould render the entrance intd one of them difficult, it will be eafy to 
get into the other : both of them are likewife fufficiently (heltered by a mountain. 

I landed in the bay on the north-caft fide, and, in the firft place, applied myfelf to 
difeover of what materials the ifland was formed ; and foon difeovered inconteftable 
proofs that it is truly volcanic. Not only is the fliore of this bay lined with lava ; but, 
having in the courfe of the day proceeded farther up on the fouth-eaft fide of the ifland, 
I found among the earth of fome fields a confiderable quantity of pumices, glaffes and ena- 
mels, which products I lhall feparately deferibe when I come to treat of the internal part 
of the ifland. 

Being thus fully convinced of the ancient exiftence of fire in this ifland, I determined, 
the next day, to make the circuit and examine the {hores of it in the fame manner as 
I had proceeded in the other iflands. 

Felicuda is nine miles in circumference. I began the circuit of it by examining the 
lavas that border the final! bay which I entered. Thefe have for their bafe the feltfpary 
which is of a fcaly confidence, a light grey colour, not very compact, but giving a few 
fparks with fteel and attracting the magnetic needle. Within its fubftance are included 
needles of black and fibrous flioerl, and fmall pieces of feltfpar, which are eafily dif- 
tinguiihable from the bafe by their whitenefs, femi-tranfpafence, and luftre. A part of 
the {hores of the bay are compofed of this lava with deep fiffures running lengthwife, as 
we fee in many other lavas. A number of round vacuities are likewife obfervable in it. 
They are of confiderable depth, and give it the appearance of a honey-comb. I rather 
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incline to ascribe them to the aftion of elaftic gafeous'fubftances, when the lava was in a 
ftate of fufion, than to corrofions prdduced by the influence of the atmofphere or any 
external agent. It is certain that the air of the fea will greatly corrode many foflil fub- 
ftances fituated in its vicinity ; and I have witneffed extraordinary effects from its attion 
on many low rocks, on the Ihore of the Meditelrahean, near Genoa, and efpecially at 
Porto Venere, the Golfo della Spezia, and at Lerici. 1 have alfo frequently obferved the 
external part of many towers and maritime buildings very much injured on that fide 
which fronts the water. The city of Commachio in the territory of Ferrara, perhaps, 
furnifhes fome of the moft complete examples of fuch effefts. It is fituated in the 
midft of fait lakes ; and its porticos and edifices are fo milch corroded and damaged by 
the air, that they are obliged to undergo periodical repairs at the end of no very long 
time, as I obferved with furprife during a fhort ftay which I made there in October 179*. 
The fea-air, however, does not aft thus on every foflil fubftance indifferently, but, with 
refpeft to (tones, feems principally to attack the carbonates of lime j though not all of 
thefe, as appears from the hard Iftrian marble with which the fuperb palaces and fuinp- 
tuous edifices of Venice are built, and which remains uninjured for a lung feriesof years. 

I likewife obferve that volcanic (tony fubftances are little, or not at all, injured by the 
air of the fea ; and 1 am the more confirmed in my opinion that the incavations in the 
litoral lava of which I am now fpeaking mud be attributed to the adion of aeriform 
gafes, and not to that of the fea air, from obferving the fame, likewife, in the feltfpar, a 
ttone much lefs liable to this kind of alteration than many others. 

After having made thefe obfervations, I left the bay, and began to coaft the ifland 
towards the left, on the northern fide. I had fcarcely proceeded one hundred and 
fifty paces when I met with a rock of lava, about thirty feet high, and equally broad, 
rifing almoft perpendicularly from the water. This rock prefen ted a novelty 1 had not 
before obferved in the Eolian ifles. This was a number of prifms into which the lava 
divided before it plunged into the fea. The importance of this objed induced me to 
bring my boat clofe under the rock, that I might make the neceffary obfervations with 
more certainty and fecurity. 

About twelve feet above the level of the fea the rock is fmooth and prefents an equal 
furface ; but fomewhat lower it begins to be furrowed with narrower longitudinal ex- 
cavations, which defeend to the edge of the water, and form prifms with three unequal 
fule?, the fide behind remaining attached to the rock, or, to fpeak more properly, form- 
ing one continued whole with it. Thefe prifms continue to preferve their form under 
the water, of which I had indubitable proof. The fea, though then calm, had a 
flight roughnefs towards the rock, to allay which I poured into it feme olive oil, which 
I always carried with me in thefe excurfions to calm the leffer waves of the fea, and thus 
enable myfelf to perceive fubaqueous bodies at a certain depth as circ um (lances might 
require. By thefe means I difeovered that the prifms were immerfed in the fea to the 
depth of foinc feet. The breadth of fome of the prifms was a foot and a half, but that 
of others lefs. 

This prifmatic lava merits to be very accurately deferibed, fince, in profecuting my 
voyage along the fhore of Felicuda, I met with it in feveral other places, and lha'i again 
have occafion to mention it. Its bafe is a hom-llone of the black colour of iron, and 
fo compact that the fraalleft bubble is not perceivable in it ; it mud, therefore, be claffcd 
among the heavy lavas. The edges of the thinned flakes of it arc tranfparent, and give 
fparks with fteel. Its fragments are amorphous, and receive a polifh, but without 
luftre. It attrafts the magnetic needle at about the diftance of three Hues. The 
powder of this lava is cineritious, and impalpable, and attaches to the finger. In it are 
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contained various grains of amorphousfeltfpar, and a greater number of fmall, long, 
rhemboidal Ihoerls. •* * r '■ ' 

h The produft of this lava in the furnace is a hard enamel, ;of the colour of pitch, ahd 
full of bubbles. The feltfpars it contains remain refraSpryv It is to be remarked, that 
this enamel does not lofe the magnetic' virtue. - . . 

The place where this rock hangs over the fea is called Fila dt Sacca. .Beyofid it the 
fhore of theilland, which continues to have a fteep defeent into*the fea; Oilers onlycdtn- 
mon lavas, except one fpecies which has fome rude appearance fofprifms, that aflutne a 
more diftind form near the furface-of the water. 

Still farther, at a place called Saccagne, a number of fmall rocks rife above the fur- 
faceof the water ; one of which is called II Perciato , becaufe it is perforated in the mid- 
dle, and the opening is wide enough to admit fmall veflels to pafsihrough. The forms 
of prifms are diftin&Iy difcernible in thefe rocks. 

At the diftance of fifty paces farther, a fpacious cavern opens in the lava of the fhore ; 
an obje& highly interefting and beautiful in the eyes of the volcanift. It is called the 
Grotta del Dove Marino (or Grotto of the fea- ox), perhaps becaufe it was once the re- 
treat of fomc phcca or feal, as in the Lipari iflands, and many other places, the phocae 
are called fea-calves. The mouth of this cavern, in the upper part, is oval, and is 
fixty feet in breadth, and above forty in height. The mouth opens into a kind of 
porch which leads into a fpacious hall two hundred feet long, or nearly, one hundred 
and twenty broad, and fixty-five high. This hall terminates the cavern. The fea en- 
ters it ; and as its force is broken by the narrownefs of the entrance, fmall barks when 
furprifed by a florin may there find fhelter. 

Some may perhaps wifli to enquire, whether the roof of this cavern prefents any of 
thofe ftalailical concretions which are obfervable in many other excavations in mountai- 
nous countries. No fuch concretions are to be feen ; the (tone of which it is formed 
being evidently not of an aqueous but an igneous, that is, a lava diftinguiftred by the 
following characters : 

Its bafe is llioerl in the mafs ; it js moderately porous, and therefore rather light ; 
but gives fparks with fteel. It is unequal in the fraClures, Ifas a fomewhat argillaceous 
odour, and attracts the magnetic needle at the diftance of half a line. It is of a grey 
colour; but interfperled with white, Alining, rhomboid al feltfpars. Their fpleiulour is 
diminilhed in the furnace ; but their whifenels appears heightened from the black colour 
acquired by the enamel produced by the fufion of the lava, which is opake and ex- 
tremely full of bubbles. The fufion, inflead of diminifhing or deflroying, rather in- 
creafes its magnetifm. 

This lava, which forms the large cavern, defeends almoft perpendicularly into the fea, 
and there aflumes the form of .prifms, but larger than thofe before deferibed. It is 
worthy of remark, that thefe prilrns, though in their lower part they fink deep into the 
water, do not rife above it, in their upper, more than eight or nine feet. 

But in what manner are wc to explain the origin of this cavern ? How great mud 
have been the violence of the waves of the fea, to form by flow corrofion fo vaft an ex- 
cavation within this mafs of lava! To this can fe I cannot confenl to aferibe it; princi- 
pally for this reafon, among others that might he adduced, but which I omit for brevity, 
that no fooncr has the water entered the mouth pi the cavern but it lofes all its force; ' 
befides.that the hardnefs of this lava is fuch, that it does not eafily yield to the ftroke ■ 
of the Waves. 1 incline rather to think it the effeft of the action of the gafes in the 
lava' at the time it was in a (late of fluidity ; as we have examples at Etna of caverns iji-' 
comparably deeper produced by a fimilar caufe. . ' ■ 

, Immediately 
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!rqme<jliat*ly beyond theGr&ttadel Bove Marino, we meet with a mixture of tufa and 
fava/ which riierits fome attention from the curious alternation of its (l rata. They are 
found ■ on. a high precipice which descends into the fea, the furface of which is covered 
wftb a tufaceous foil, retting on a bed of lava, above another of tufa, and io fuccef- 
fively, that in a rent made in the precipice by the waters we may number eleven ftrata 
or, beds of tufa, and as many of interpofed lava. It appears, therefore, that the fire 
and water, by their repeated adion, have produced this mixture of lavas and tufas. 

Tjie.lava of the eleven&eds is of the fame kind, that is, of a hom-ftone bafe, and con- 
taining, as ufual, ihoerlsand feltfpars. It has an earthy afped, a blackhh Colour, and 
a ftrong argillaceous odour. It moves .the magnetic needle at the dittance of two lines, 
arid the enamel into which it is changed in the furnace has the opacity and blacknefs of. 
pitch, and its magnetifm is greater than that of the lava before fufion. 

'1 he beds of tufa, likewife, do not efl'entially differ from each other. They are art 
ill-kneaded mixture of lumps of argillaceous earth, rnore or lefs tindured with yellow 
oxyde of iron, which earth is eafily pulverable. With it are mixed numerous (hoerls* 
that from the foftncfs of the bafe may be fcparated entire, which they fcarcely ever can 
be in the lava. Notwithftanding, however, the facility with which they may be de- 
tached, it is difficult to determine their cryftallization, not merely from their extreme 
rainutenefs, for fome of them are two lines in length, but from their being fcarcely 
ever found Angle, almoft every one being a group of aggregated fhoerls. When one,, 
however, is found Angle and detached, it appears to be an hexagonal prifm terminated 
by two trihedral pyramids. They are black, Aiming in the recent fradures, and are 
fomewhat fibrous: in fine, they perfedly refemble in their ftrudure the flioerls .incor- 
porated in lavas. 

The tufa, after remaining £wq or three hours in the furnace, a flumes a red colour*, 
and become hard 5 its magnetifm is likewife ftrong, though before it was fcarcely per. 
ceptible. A longer continuance in the fame fire reduces it to a porous fcoria, which 
does not lofe its magnetifm, and the black colour it acquires renders more conspicuous 
a number of white feltfpars which before were not diicernible in the tufa. The Aioerls 
are femi-vitrified, and aflume a yellowifti tinge. 

In the remainder of my circuit round the ifland, till I returned to the place whence 
I fot out, I obferved no other interfiling objeds, excepting a long trad of prifmatic 
htvas, iimilar to thofe I have already described* 

I Ihall conclude what I have to fay on thefe prifmatic lavas, which occupy a confider- 
able part of the Ihore of the ifland, with the following remarks : 

Firft. Thefe prifms have never more than three faces, one of which always remains 
adherent to the lava. 

Secondly. Their diredion is never oblique or tranfverfe, but, without exception,, 
perpendicular to the fea. 

Thirdly. They are not articulated, as they have been obferved to be in fome vol- 
canic, countries, efpecially on Mount Etna, but form one coutinued line. 

Fourthly. In their lower extremity they defeend within the water, and, in their 
upper, rife fome feet above the level of the fea. 

Fifthly. Thefe prifmatic lavas have for their bafe, either the horn-ftone or Ihoerl 
in the mafs. 

I (hall now proceed to deferibe the objeds which appealed to merit notice in the in» 
tenor part of Felicuda. This ittand, when feen from the fea, at a little dittance, has* 
the appearance of a number of mountains heaped together j one of which, fituated in 
the centre, is much higher than the reft, rifing perhaps half a mile above tbe level- of 
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After having examined the bafe or Ihore of therifland, Iproceeded, therefore, 
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jti$et with Keep precipices in lome pans ui «, me; <uc 
declivities, which relieve wearinefs and reftore ftrength. 

When I had reached the fummit of the central mountain, I perceived that it inclofed 
a capacious hollow called Fojfu dclle Felci (the ditch of fern), becaufe it formerly was 
overgrown with that plant ; though when I was there it had been all rooted up, with the 
intention of fovving corn the next fpring. This hollow is about half a mile in circuit, 
the fidcs approach as they defeend, and its depth 1 '®? not more than forty feet. Thefe 
. circumftances fufliciently prove that this was the ancient crater of the volcano $. and 
that, perhaps, or rather without doubt, this was the firft, which, by its eruftations, 
contributed to the formation of Felicuda. 

It is likewil’e to be obferved, that the external part of this crater correfponds to the 
internal ; that it is a truncated cone ; that its lavas, parting' as from a centre, have di- 
verged like rays down the lidos of the mountain, while thofe on the fide towards the 
north-weft have poured rapidly into the fea. The propolal to fow corn in this hollow 
argues that it mu ft be earthy, as it really is- It is formed of a half pulverulent tufa, 
under which, however, the lava is difcoverable. 

Three ridges rife on this mountain, one of which defeends to the fouth and, at 
about half way up, joins another mountain. The fccond of thefe ridges has its direc- 
tion to the eaft, and the third to the weft. From this fummit I had a complete view of 
Felicuda, and looked round me with attention to fee if 1 could difeover the figns of any 
other crater. I thought I could difeern the vefliges of one to the fourh-eaft, and, after- 
wards, repairing to the fpot, was more confirmed in my opinion. I found a hill about 
half as high as the mountain already deferibed, and about two miles in circuit. It is 
ifolatcd on every fide, and has the figure of a broken cone, truncated at the top, where 
it finks into a cavity growing narrower towards the bottom, which appears to be the 
relics of an ancient crater. Scattered pieces of various lavas, halt-buried in an earthy 
tufa, occupy the cavity of this hill, and its external fides are formed of a number of 
currents of lavas. 

Except thefe two craters, of the laft of which I have exprefied myfelf with fome 
-doubt, I know not of any throughout' the whole iiland j as I (hall not venture poii- 
tiveiy to coniider as fuch a number of cavities, hollows, and caverns which we meet 
with in various places, fuch appearances not being fuflicient to charaftcrife a volcanic 
mouth. 

The principal lavas of the Ihore of Felicuda have already been deferibed fingly : it is 
now neceflary to ipecify thofe which form the internal and more elevated parts of the 
ifland. Thefe, as far as 1 was able to difeover, during the flay of five days which I 
made there, may be reduced to three kinds, if we omit thole which are merely va- 
rieties. 

The bafe of the firft is a horn-ftone of a colour between a black and a grey, of a frac- 
ture evidently brilliant, without any appearance of pores, and which gives fparfcs copi- 
otifly. with Heel. The pieces into which it breaks have no determinate form, .do not; 
refufe a tolerable polifh, and move the magnetic needle at the diftance of a line'^nd 
ihreg fourths. Minute grains of quartz, numerous feales of feltfpar, and extretiiely 
final! aijid brilliant needles of fhoerl are incorporated in this lava. „ . 

The furnace fufe3 the lhoerls, but not the quartz and the feltfpars $ and the jjiva is 
changed into a black, frothy, and opake enamel. . 
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This lava extremely refembles the prifmatic lava deferibed above though it has 
not that regular configuration. 

The lava of the fecond fpecies is likewife of the horn-done bafe ; not very hard nor 
heavy ; of a cinereous and earthy afpeCt, without pores, attaches llightly to the infide of 
the lip, and emits an argillaceous odour. The Ihoerls it contains are rhomboidal, fcaly, 
and of a violet colour. 

In the furnace it is only foftened, and the Ihoerls remain entire. 

The third fpecies has for its bafe fhoerl in the rnafs. It is black without pores, ra- 
ther heavy, and of a granular fracture. 

The heterogeneous ftones which are mixed with the*fubftancc of this Java, are of 
three kinds : frnall irregular quartzofe particles, which, from their whitenefs, are moll 
confpicuous ; a few minute feltfpars, and numerous rhomboidal Ihoerls, of a dark violet 
colour, and remarkable for their fize, fome of them extending to feven lines. 

The feltfpars and quartzofe grains are refractory in the furnace ; though their bafe is 
cafily fufible, and produces a fhining, opake, and porous enamel. 

The internal part of the ifland, as far at lead as appears from the furface, is com- 
pofed of thefe three lavas and their varieties ; which lavas form currents, that, from 
their great antiquity do not exhibit thofe tumors, wavings, and inequalities, which are 
obfcrvable in recent lavas, or thofe of a moderate age. The fame antiquity is, likewife, 
probably the reafon why in Felicuda we do not find fcoriae, or fcoriaceous lavas ; thefe 
ufually from their flight and feeble texture, and from their lying on the furface of the 
current, being the firfl which are altered and deftroyed. 

When treating of Li pari, I remarked the great effeCts which have been produced on 
the products of that ifland by the fulphurcous acid exhalations. The contrary is to be 
obferved of Felicuda, there not being a fingle lava w hich exhibits the lead fign of their 
influence ; though they all bear the marks of the injuries of time and of the atmofphere. 
So much have I found them changed, efpecially near the furface, that had I not broken 
up the lavas to the depth of fome feet, a practice to which I had accudomed myfelf 
in thefe refearches, I Ihould frequently have taken the fame lava for others fpecifically 
different. 

Having thus deferibed the different kinds of lavas of this ifland, it will now be proper 
to proceed to treat of the other volcanic fubflances it contains. Among thefe are the 
tufas, which are found in great abundance in other parts of the ifland befide thofe above 
deferibed. In general they are pulverulent, light, fpungy, of an argillaceous nature, 
and greedily imbibe water. The places in which they are found, are the only parts of 
the ifland which the inhabitants can render productive by cultivation. 

It is among the tufas that we difeover glafies and pumices. We will treat of thefe 
two fubftances feparately, beginning with the fird. 

J have already faid, that I had fearcely landed in Felicuda before I difeovered feverat 
pieces of volcanic glafs. In my fubfequent refearches, I afterwards dilcovered that this 
glafs was not found among the lavas, but in the cultivated earth of the fields. The 
peafants of thofe parts confirmed the truth of this obfervation, and, finding I was in 
learch of this Jubilance, brought me more of it than was neceflary, which they colIeCled 
in the fields where they worked. As I was not, however perfectly fatisfied with this fird 
obfervation, I directed them to dig a deep trench in one of the fields which mod 
abounded in fpecimcns of this fubdance, with a view to try if I could difeover a vein, 
thele being only detached pieces. 'I ’he trench they dug was eight feet deep and five in 
breadth. For the depth of two feet I found only a tufaceous earth, containing lbme 
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of tliefe vitnous pieces. At a greater depth the virgin tufa appeared, untouched by 
the plougl tit :;uv, or any ruftic inllrumcnt. This tufa likewife furnilhed a fnnilar glafs, 
but always in detached pieces ; nor was any difference perceivable in the nature of thefe 
produdls, on continuing the refer re h to the bottom of the trench, where the tula was 
ftill found. 

It appears, therefore, that the glafs in the ploughed fields had its feat in the tufa ; 
though it cannot be affirmed with certainty, that it was thrown out fropi the' mouth of 
the volcano in the fame Hate in which it is now feen ; fince it is only found in plates or 
flakes, and with thofe points am! (harp angles, thole cutting edges and waving ftreaks, 
v hicli we offeree in glafs, whether volcanic or factitious, when it has been broken and 
divided into fragments by a hammer, or other heavy body. We muff therefore conclude, 
that after the fubterranean conflagrations had reduced the ftony lubftance to glafs, this 
glafs has been thus broken and Ihivered by fume convulfion of the earth, or by fonie 
violent aiid tumultuary agent. 

The larger pieces are about five inches and a half over, and two in thicknefs. Many 
of them are not inferior in clearnefs and brilliancy to the fineft and brighteff glades of 
Li pari ; others are lefs tranfparent, and of a cineritious, or grey colour ; while others 
are almoft entirely opake ; and thefe approach nearer to the nature of enamels than to 
that of glades. They are all, however, extremely compaft, and will readily give fparks 
with fteel, and cut common artificial glafs. Several of thefe pieces contain within them 
finall white. particles, which have been obferved and deferibed in many of the glades of 
Lipari, which particles indicate that that the glades containing them is not lb perfectly 
vitrified as the reft. We alfo find pieces, though they are rare, the one half of which 
is a very black glafs, and the other afimple lava. The lava, which thus forms a whole 
with the glafs, is of a cineritious, colour, and, as appears from fome analyfes which I 
•have made of it, is of a petrofiliceous bale. 

This glafs, like other volcanic glades, changes in the furnace into a vitreous froth. 

It now remains to fpeak of the pumices, which are likewife enveloped in thefe tufas. 
Thefe never form large maflfes, but are always found in detached pieces, of rather a 
finall llze, the largeft rarely exceeding the bignefs of the clofed hand. In general they 
' are more plentiful than the glades, and among the tufas of uncultivated places, it is only 
neccdary to remove the furface to find them by hundreds. During my ftay at Felicuda 
I refided in a place called La Valle della Chiefa (or the Valley of the Church). This is 
a fmall plain, on the eaft fide of the ifland, in which ftand the parfonage-houfe and the 
church, two indiderent buildings, fuitable to the poverty of the country. This place, 
as likewife a fpacious declivity to the fouth, abounded with pumices, both on the fuiface 
of the tufas, and below the furface, wherever they were dug into. 

Thefe pumices are of two kinds ; the one cellular, extremely friable, fibrous, and 
which float on the water; and the other compact, heavy, without pores, and of a fmooth 
fracture ; but which yet poffefs all the true characters of pumice. Some are of a rod- 
dilh colour, others yellowfilh, and many afh-grey. All are plentifully furnilhed with ex- 
tremely brilliant vitreous feltfpar-fcaks. 

In my observations on the pumices of Vulcano I have remarked, that inftcad of fwel- 
ling in the furnace, and being transformed into an ebullient product, as is almoft always 
the cafe with glades and compact enamels, they become of lefs bulk, lofe their pores, if 
they had any before, or at lcaft contract, and therefore become heavier. The prefent 
pumices do not differ in this refpeCt from thofe of Vulcano ; and the enamel which 
they produce in the furnace has a black and ftiining ground, interfperfed with whitilh 
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fpots which are feltfpars, that, having loft their luftre and tranfparency, are become 
white. This enamel puts the magnetic needle in motion at the diftance of a full line, 
notwithftanding that it had no fenfible effed on it when in the ftatc of pumice. 

There is no reafon to fuppofe that tlicfe pumices have ever formed currents, both 
becaufe they arc always found in detached pieces, and bccaufe their pores have not that 
diredion which is ufually obfervablc in pumices that have flowed in the manner of lavas. 
The figure of the pores in pumices that have flowed, is ufually more or lefs oblong ; 
whereas in the pumices of Fclicuda (I mean the cellular) the pores are alntoft always or- 
bicular. Wc mult therefore conclude that they have been thiown out from the mouths 
of volcanos; to which theglobofe figure of many of them perfectly confonant. 

1 fhould efteem my account of the different productions of this ifland very defective, 
were I not to mention another which ftill more confirms its vulcanization : 1 mean the 
puzzolana found here in feveral places, and which, when carefully examined, is found 
to be a mixture of minute fragments of pumices tufas, and lavas. The inhabitants of 
Fclicuda make ufe of it, as alfo the pumice, in building their houfes, in the following 
manner : they bring carbonates of lime (calcareous earths) from Sicily, and burn them 
in furnaces, which are ereded for greater convenience on the fea-fliore ; and at the end 
oj forty hours an excellent lime is produced. One-third of this and two-thirds of puz- 
zolana, mixed together with water, form a cement which unites and binds the pieces of 
lava here ufed inftead of bricks and ftones ; and to give, as they affirm, a greater 
ftrength and folidity to the cement, they mix with it pounded pumice of their own 
country. 

Lavas are ufed as materials for the building of houfes, not only by the inhabitants of 
Fclicuda, but by thofe of all the other Eolian ifles, each ufing thofc of their own ifland ; 
and it is the pradice, not only in the country but even the cities, to build with fuch 
ftones as the environs afford, efpecially when they are mountainous. I therefore, 
wherever I went, conftantly examined the materials of which the villages, towns, and 
cities through which I puffed were built ; which frequently afforded me a light and di- 
redion in my enquiries relative to the foffil fubftanegs of thofe countries. 

On reviewing the different volcanic bodies which I met with at Fclicuda, we ftiall find 
that they confift of glaffes, pumices, tufas, puzzolana, and lavas with a bafe of ftioerl, 
feltfpar in the inaf6, or horn-ftone. The ifland at prefent exhibits no indication of fub- 
terrancan fire, and even thofe figns which are uncertain and equivocal are wanting j 
fuch, for iriftance, as warm fprings. 

In the various excurfions I made, I was particularly attentive to obferve if by acci- 
dent 1 fhould meet with any body not volcanized, and found one only of this description. 
This was a piece of detached granite, lying on the ftioro near the Grotta del Bov Marino. 
Its elements were of the moft common kind ; mica, feltfpar, and quartz. -The mica 
was partly black, and partly white and ftlvery ; both forming groups in which the black 
predominated. The quartz was in fmall fomi-traiffparcnt maffes, of a vitreous and 
bri'liunt fracture, foft to the touch, and of a colour between a blue and a white. The 
feltfpar, which in quantity exceeded the two other principles, and therefore muft be 
conlidered as the bafe of the ftone, was in fuv.ll nv.fi os of unequal furface, lamellar in 
the Iracl ures, tranfparent in the angles, and of a changeable milky whitenefs. Neither 
of the three principles has a determinate form of cryftaiiizatiun. I think I {hall not be 
miftaken if l a fieri, that this granite has not fullered the action of the fro. In fad:, a 
continuance of a quarter of an hour in the furnace produced in it fo great an alteration, 
that every part of it was fenfibly changed. The mica became pulverable, the quartz ex- 
tremely friable and full of cracks, and, lofing its tranfparency and vitreous brilliancy, 
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became entirely white. The feltfpar likewife contracted a confiderable friability, lofing 
at the fame time its changeable colour, and becoming whiter. It is not therefore extra- 
ordinary that a flight blow with a hammer fhould now break this {tone into fmall pieces; 
though before it would only (trike off at molt a fingle fragment. Whenexpofed to the 
furnace for feveral days fucceflively, the quartz and mica did not fufe ; and the feltfpar 
only exhibited at the angles, a beginning of fufion, which made it appear as it were unc- 
tuous. This experiment is perfectly agreeable to many others which J made in the 
furnace on the granites treated ot in Chap. XII. We mufl therefore conclude, that 
this piece of granite was tin-own out untouched from fume volcano in the ifland ; or, 
which appears more probable,. that it is adventitious co it ; tor it : s to be obferved, that 
it was nr' found in the interioi part of the itiauJ, ! ut on the bv.ach, where it had been 
beaten, and had its coni...:; fraootlied by the v.»vcv. Wue I t' indulge conjecture, I 
ftiould incline to fuppofc it i 1 gh f have been brought by the fra fimn Capo M lazzo in 
Sicily, or that vicinity, which is only fdty-four »ni' r, dill; from l'elicuda, and where 
imtnenfe inaffts of ffmilar granite are found *. 


CHAP. XVIII. — aiicuo.. 

Danger to which the author was expofed , in a tempcjl, or. hh j.ufil igc from Felicuda to Ali- 
cuda. — Pumices and glaffes found in the latter ijtand. -Ex ■•mutation of the coajl of Al : - 
cuda. — Several rocks formed of detached globes of lava. — Enquiries relative to the origin, 
cf thefe globes. — Confirmation of the uncertainty of any opinions formed relative the 
greater or left antiquity of lavas, from the more cr lefs fenfiblc decompofition they may have 
undergone. — Ifolated majfcs of porphyry , which exhibit no figns of / ving been attacked by 
volcanic fire. — Lavas of another kind.-—Shoerls of a greenifh blue colon - contained in all 
thefe lavas. — The coajl of Alicuda m'"C rugged and, threatening t’.ur. ‘hat of any other of 
the Eolian ifies. — No mouth of any ancient crater >1 the fides of * be ijlard. — The appear - 
ance of a true crater found only at the fummit . — - .avas it, th • •' ntcrior part cf the ijlan f 
Jimilar to thojc of the fioorcs. — Improbability Fehcuda and Alicuda once formed a fingle 

conical mountain , the firne of which has been opened and fie \irated by the fea, as M. Dolo- 
mieu ha r Juppofed. — Rt ifons for believing that ea^h was originally a feparate ifland.— 
Thefe two i/lands no longer mavfefi any fign: of aftual fire. — The filence of the ancients 
relative to ihcir fiery eruptions, a pr^of that they mujl have long ceafed to burn. 

ON the 1 3th of October, at fun-rife, I left Felicuda, in a fmall bark, with four rowers, 
which was (leered by the parifh-prieft of Felicuda, who had the character of a (kilful 
feaman. We failed before a moderate eaft wind : the (ky was clear, the fea fmooth, 
and we flattered ourfclves we fliould foon reach the place of our deltination, as the dif- 
tance between thefe two fmall illands is not more than ten miles. But fcarcely were 
we half way, when-the wind began to increafe fo that we were obliged to reef our fail, 
which it was dangerous to carry full ; yet (lill we made more way than before ; and the 
wind blowing with greater violence, and driving us rapidly towards Alicuda, from which 
we were now not far diftant, endangered our being (hipwrecked on the (liore. Bays or 
harbours are things unknown in this ifland, and our bark driving before the wind, it was 
to be feared, might foon da(h againft a rock, or run upon a fand-bank j and we had the 
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lefs hope of being able to avoid this danger, as our failors, from unpardonable negli- 
gence, had not brought with them any anchor. 

The fca, in the mean time, ran very high ; and the waves, which would not perhaps 
have given much alarm to a large Ihip, were very formidable to our little wil'd, which 
they broke over from fide to fide, and from Hern to prow, whirling it round with their 
violence; while the danger of being wrecked continually increafed by our approaching 
the iiland, notwithftanding all the exertions we could make with our oars to keep oil' it. 
Our failors, however, did not entirely abandon themfdves to defpair, but conluhed whe- 
ther it would be lefs dangerous to yield to the violence of the wave-, and endeavour to 
run the bark on fome fand-bank joining to the fhore ; or, a-vt .ding the iiland, to adven- 
ture out to fea, and commit themfdves to the mercy of the winds. 

In this delperate iituation, we perceived five men haltily ddcer.ding from the emi- 
nences of Alicuda, and approaching the fhore, which they quickly reached ; when one- 
of them called to us in a voice which might be diflinclly heard notwilhttanding the noife 
of the waves, advifing us not to be terrified, but to endeavour to keep where we were, 
and he would exert his utmolt ellorts to deliver us from th« danger by which we were 
threatened. 

This perfon, as I afterwards found, was the parifh-pridt of Alicuda, who perceiving 
from a diftance the fituation in which we were, had haitened with four of the iflanders 
to give us aflittance. He had brought with him a ilrong pulley, which, when fixed on 
the (horc, was to receive a rope, by means of which the veifel might be drawn upon the 
land. But to effect this, it was neceffary to form a kind of inclined plane on the fhore, 
along which the boat might be drawn ; which was foon done, with the fpadesand fhovcls 
that had been provided for the purpofe. 

We were not more than fifteen feet from the land, and by inceffantly plying our oars, 
made every effort to avoid approaching it nearer. We were obliged, at the fame time, 
continually to bale the water out of the boat, to prevent its finking ; which was the con- 
tinual employment of myfelf and iny fervanr, the failors being entirely occupied in ufmg 
the oars. A rope coiled up was now thrown on fhorp by one of the failors, and, after 
two or three unfucccfsful attempts, caught by the perfons on the beach and pafi'ed 
through the pulley ; while the failor drew it tight, and fattened it to the prow of the 
bark. We now committed ourfelves to the firfl wave that rolled upon the fhore ,nJ, 
the five iflanders pulling the rope with all their force, we were drawn with the L-nrk up 
the (helving declivity they had made: but the wave on its return daffum- impel ueully 
again!! the prow, drove us again into the fea ; and fo violent was the fhoc u , t - at the rope 
broke, and we loft all hope of getting fafe on fhore. At this unfortunate and unexpected 
accident the good prieft (truck his hand again!! his forehead, from vexation and difap- 
pointment, and our condonation was extreme. 

We had now refolved to keep off from the ifland, and brave the fury of the winds 
and the waves in the open fea, whatever might be the event : but from this we were dif- 
fuaded by thefe iflanders, who affured us it was impoifiblc fo final! and crazy a boat as 
ours flioukl long refill the violence of the llorm in the wide fea ; but that it mutt; either 
overfet, or bilge and fink. They advifed us rather to coatt the ifland towards the north, 
where we might polfibly find fome fmall inlet, where we might be lefs expofed to the 
waves ; promising us that they would proceed the fame way along the fhore, and afford 
us every aflittance in their power. This advice we followed, and bearing up to the 
north, without (landing far from the fhore, in about half an hour met with a cavity in 
a rock which, from being winding, was not much expofed to the agitation of the waves. 
Into this wo happily carried our bark without damage, and landed, with the aflittance 
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became entirely white. The feltfpar likewife contracted a confiderable friability, Ioflng 
at the fame time its changeable colour, and becoming whiter. It is not therefore extra* 
ordinary that a flight blow with a hammer Ihould now break this ftone into fmall pieces; 
though before it would only ftrike oft' at mod a Angle fragment. When expofed to the 
furnace for feveral days fucccflivcly, the quartz and mica did not fufe ; and the feltfpar 
only exhibited at the angles, a beginning of fufion, which made it appear as it were unc- 
tuous. This experiment is perfectly agreeable to many others which I made in the 
furnace on the granites treated of in Chap. XII. We mud therefore conclude, that 
this piece of granite was thrown out untouched from fomc volcano in the ifland; or, 
which appears more probable,. that it is adventitio-s to it ; for it ; s to be obferved, that 
it was no f found in the interioi part of the iiland, but on the beach, where it had been 
beaten, and had its come. 3 fmoothed by the -vavtw Were It' indulge conjecture, I 
ftiould incline to fuppofe it i have been brought by the Jea from Capo Mflazzo in 
Sicily, or that vicinity, which is only fitty-four miles dill'., * from felicuda, and where 
imtnenfe mafies of funilar granite are found # . 


CHAP. XVIII. — Ai tcu Oi. 

Danger to which the author was expofed , in a tempcfl, or: hh pnjfage from Fclicuda to Ali- 
cuda.— Pumices and glajfes found in the latter ijland. —Ex amination of the coajl of Al : - 
cuda. — Several rocks formed of detached globes of lava. — Enquiries relative to the origin, 
of thefe globes. — Confirmation of the uncertainty of any opinions forrrnd relative the 
greater or lefs antiquity of lavas, from the more or lefs fenfible decompofition they may have 
undergone. — Ifolated maffes of porphyry , which exhibit no figns of having been attacked by 
volcanic fire. — Lavas of another kind. — Shoerls of a greenijh blue colon - contained In all 
thefe lavas. — The coajl of Alicuda m r -e rugged and threatening than : bat of any other of 
the Eolian ijles. — No mouth of any ancient crater jn the ftdes of* be ijland. — The appear- 
ance of a true crater found only at "the fummit. — ~avas in lh ’ 'ntcrior part of the iflan i 
fimilar to thoje of the fhores. — Improbability *hu. Felicuda and Alicuda once formed afingle 
conical mountain , the fiae of which has been opened and fe'arated by the fea , as M. Dolo • 
jnieu ha* Jwppofed. — Reafons for believing that each was originally a feparate ifland.— 
Thefe two ijlands no longer maiifef any Jign: of aflual fire.— The ftlence of the ancients 
relative to their fiery eruptions, a pr*of that they mujl have long ceafed to burn. 

ON the 1 3th of OCtober, at fun-rife, I left Felicuda, in a fmall bark, with four rowers, 
which was Iteered by the parilh-prieft of Felicuda, who had the character of a Ikilful 
feaman. We failed before a moderate eaft wind : the Iky was clear, the fea fmooth, 
and we flattered ourfelves we Ihould foon reach the place of our deftination, as the dif- 
tance between thefe two fmall iflands is not more than ten miles. But fcarcely were 
we half way, when the wind began to increafe fo that we were obliged to reef our fail, 
which it was dangerous to carry full ; yet ftill we made more way than before ; and the 
wind blowing with greater violence, and driving us rapidly towards Alicuda, from which 
we were now not far diftant, endangered our being Ihipwrecked on the Ihore. Bays or 
harbours are things unknown in this ifland, and our bark driving before the wind, it was 
to be feared) might foon daih againft a rock, or run upon a fand-bank j and we had the 
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lefsf'hope of being able to avoid this danger, as our failors, from unpardonable negli- 
gence, had not brought with them any anchor. 

The fea, in the mean time, ran very high ; and the waves, which would not perhaps 
have given much alarm to a large (hip, were very formidable to our little veflel, which- 
they broke over from fide to fide, and from Item to prow, whirling it round with their 
violence ; while the danger of being wrecked continually increafcd by our approaching 
the illand, notwithftanding all the exertions we could make with our oars to keep oft' it. 
Our failors, however, did not entirely abandon themfelves to dcfpair, but confuhed whe- 
ther it would be lefs dangerous to yield to the violence of the waves, and endeavour to 
run the bark on fome fand-bank joining to the (hore ; or, avoiding the illand, to adven- 
ture out to fea, and commit themfelves to the mercy of the winds. 

In this defperate liruation, we perceived five men hallily defending from the emi- 
nences of Alicuda, and approaching the fiiore, which they quickly reached ; when one 
of them called to us in a voice which might be diftinclly heard notwithftanding the noife 
of the waves, advifing us not to be terrified, but to endeavour to keep where we were*, 
and he would exert his utmoft efforts to deliver us from the danger by which we were 
threatened. 

This perfon, as I afterwards found, was the parifh-prieft of Alicuda, who perceiving 
from a diftance the fituafion in which we were, had haftened with four of the iflanders 
to give us afliftance. lie had brought with him a ftrong pulley, which, when fixed on 
the Ihorc, was to receive a rope, by means of which the veflel might be drawn upon the 
land. But to effeCt this, it was neceffary to form a kind of inclined plane on the Ihore, 
along which the boat might be drawn ; which was foon done, with the fpades and Ihovels 
that had been provided for the purpofe. 

We were not more than fifteen feet from the land, and by inceffantly plying our oars, 
made every effort to avoid approaching it nearer. We were obliged, at the fame time, 
continually to bale the water out of the boat, to prevent its finking ; which was the con- 
tinual employment of myfelf and my fervant, the failors being entirely occupied in ufing 
the oars. A rope coiled up was now thrown on (hor$ by one of the failors, and, after 
two or three unfuccefsful attempts, caught by the perfons on the beach and paffed 
through the pulley ; while the failor drew it tight, and fattened it to the prow of the 
bark. We now committed ourfelves to the firft wave that rolled upon the Ihore • and, 
the five iflanders pulling the rope with all their force, we were drawn with the bark up 
the (helving declivity they had made : but the wave on its return dafliin" iirq.etucully 
againft the prow, drove us again into the fea j and fo violent was the (hoc 1 -, t' at the rope 
broke, and we loft all hope of getting fafe on (hore. At this unfortunate and unexpected 
accident the good prieft (truck his hand againft his forehead, from vexation and difap- 
pointment, and our conflxrnation was extreme. 

We had now refolved to keep off from the illand, and brave the fury of the winds 
and the waves in the open fea, whatever might be the event : but from this we were dif- 
fuaded by thefe iflanders, who affured us it was impofliblc fo finall and crazy a boat as 
ours fliould long refill the violence of the (torm in the wide fea •, but that it mult either 
overfet, or bilge and fink. They advifed us rather to coaft the illand towards the north, 

• where we might poflibly find fomc fmall inlet, where we might be lefs expofed to the 
waves ; promifmg us that they would proceed the fame way along the (hore, and afford 
us every afliftance in their power. This advice we followed, and bearing up to the 
north, without (landing far from the (hore, in about half an hour met with a cavity in 
a rock which, from being winding, was not much expofed to the agitation of the waves. 
Into this we happily carried our bark without damage, and landed, with the afliftance 
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of the worthy priefl and the perfons with him, towards whom I fhall feel the warAefl 
fenfations of gratitude while life (hall remain. He treated us when on fhore withjthe 
utmoft kindncfs and hofpitality ; and when I had prefented to him the circular letter I 
had received from the bifhop of Lipari, (in which I was warmly recommended to the 
parilh-priefts of thofe iflands, who were requefted to furnifh me with every affiflance 
neceffary for my philofophical refearches during my flay,) he redoubled his civility, of- 
fering to ferve me in every manner in his power ; and his whole conduit fufliciently 
evinced the fincerity of his offers. 

It was not yet noon by feme hours when we landed in Alicuda, but the fatigue I had 
undergone prevented my having any inclination to begin my refearches that day ; and 
the following night I flept in the bark, which had been drawn on fhore; my deliverer 
(for fo I may juftly call the good prieft of this ifland) having lent me a mattrefs and a 
coverlet to defend me from the moifture of the night, as 1 was too much fatigued to 
afeend to his habtiaton, which was fituated half way up the mountainous ifland. He 
Jikewife hofpitably invited me to fhare with him the provisions of his frugal table, and 
fome bottles of excellent malmfey of Lipari, which revived my fpirits and reftored my 
ltrength. 

I remained at Alicuda two days (the 14th and 1 5th of October), during which 1 fufli- 
ciently gratified my curiofity, and acquired a fatisfa&ory knowledge of the naiure of 
the ifland. The obfervation of the ancient Grecian philofopher is well known, who hav- 
ing been driven by a tempeft on the coaft of Rhodes, and with great difficulty reached 
the land, feeing certain geometrical figures traced in the fands, immediately exclaimed, 
/ perceive the vcfligcs of men : I, in like manner, the moment I fet foot on the fhore of 
Alicuda and furveyed it, might have exclaimed, I perceive the vcjliges of fire, 'l'hefe 
were the pumices, glaffes, and enamels, which prefented themfelves to my view on the 
Hurts and fides of Alicuda, and which it is unneccffary particularly to deferibe, fince they 
entirely rel'emble thofe of Felicuda, and are found like them mingled with tufaceous 
fubftances. 

Of the two days which I allotted to my refearches in Alicuda, I fet apart the firft to 
examine its circumference by fea, the night preceding the 14th of October having been 
fufliciently calm to permit me to make the circuit of it in my boat without danger. 

I fhall here, therefore, fpccify the principal products I difeovered during my circuit 
round the fhore of the ifland, this being the part which, more than any other, muff in- 
tereft the philofophical naturaliff. I fhall not name the places where I found them, 
fince two of the inhabitants who accompanied me were unable to affign any names by 
which they were known ; the different parts of the fhore of the ifland having in fad no 
fixed names: I fhall only indicate their diffances from the place whence 1 fet out. 

At the diflance of forty paces from that' part of the ifland which fronts the eaft, we 
begin to find, as we turn towards the north, entire rocks formed of globes of a blackifh 
lava, with a petrofiliceous bafe, which, though porous, is heavy from the compachiefs 
of the folid parts, which have a little luftre, arc very hard, and in their fraCturcs aftedl 
the conchoidal figure ; they move the magnetic needle at the diflance of more than a 
line, and give fparks tolerably freely with fteel. The petrofiliceous fubffancc contains 
a few feltl'pars, and a confiderablc number of llioeris. 'l'hefe globes of lava arc of va- 
rious fizes, fome of them being a foot in diameter. They are detached, and are never 
found in flrata, but only in large accumulated heaps. 

To what caufe can we aferibe the divifion of this lava, and its conformation in the 
manner deferibed ? I at firft imagined that its figure might be the confequence of the 
agitation of the fea, when its waters reached to a greater height ; as thefe accumulations 
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of globes are now fome poles above its level. In faCt, in my maritime excurfions round 
the other Eolian ifles, and at Etna, I have frequently met occafionally with fimilar balls 
of lava, which clearly indicated that they had been rounded by being continually rolled 
by the waves of the fea, in the fame manner as we find Hones rounded in rivers. In the 
courfe of this work I have adduced feveral examples of this kind, even among the glades 
and enamels of Lipari, which have taken. a globofe figure. But a more careful examina- 
tion of thefe globes compelled me to change my opinion, on confidering that the pieces 
of lava that have acquired an orbicular form from the agitation of the waters, are always 
more or lefs fmooth on their furface ; whereas thefe were rough all round — though 
their roughnefs, confifting in general of minute parts and points, mull have been worn 
away by rubbing againft any obflacle. I obferved befides that thefe globes in many 
places had a fhining and fcoriaceous appearance, extremely fimilar to that of the pieces 
of lava incefTantly thrown out by the volcano of Stromboli. I am therefore rather of 
opinion that .hey are pieces of lava that have been thrown out from a volcano in Ali- 
cuda, and taken a fpherical form in the air, from their great foftnefs, as fimilar pheno- 
mena may be obferved in the products of other burning mountains. 

About a mile and a half beyond the lava now deferibed, proceeding ftill towards the 
north, we find a fecond, not in globes, but in an ample current, which falls like a cata- 
ract into the fea. It is of a petrofiliceous bafe, has the colour of iron, is filiceous, or 
rather vitreous in the fra&ure, and full of fhoerlaceous cryftallizations. Whoever has 
feen lavas which have lately iffued from the mouth of a volcano, would imagine this of 
extremely recent date. On the furface it preferves that fhining afpeCt, that frefhnefs, 
which is peculiar to lavas that have not yet been expofed to the influences of the atmo- 
fphere. The fpecimens of it which I detached, might be taken for that fcoria of iron 
which we find in the {hops where that metal is fabricated. I have in my poffeflion fom© 
pieces of the lava which was thrown from the higheft crater of Etna in 1787, which I 
collected on the fpot, and have deferibed elfewhere *. Thefe, with rcfpeCt to the frefh- 
nefs of their appearance, are not diftinguifhable from the lava of which I now fpcak. 
Yet is the latter of an antiquity beyond our knowledge, for we have no record of any 
conflagration in Alicuda fince hiflory has been written. I have chofen to fpeak more 
at length on this peculiar property of the prefent lava, to prove, or rather to confirm 
what 1 have already proved, how uncertain are all conclufions relative to the greater or 
lefs antiquity of lavas, derived from the more or lefs fenfible degree of decompofition 
which they manifeft. Such conclufions may be well founded, when the lavas are of the 
fame nature, and affeCled by the fame intrinfic circumflances ; fince then thofe of a 
more ancient date mult be molt changed by time : but where their nature and qualities 
are different, one lava may be confiderably altered in a few years, and even reduced to 
an earth, while another fhall remain for ages perfectly preferved, and in the fame (late 
in which it was thrown out of the fire, of which the lava now deferibed is an evident 
example. 

At the diftance of another full mile from the place whence I took my departure, the 
mountainous coaft of the ifland becomes foinewhat more level j and on this plain arife 
detached maffes of porphyry, which fhew no figns of having been touched, much lefs 
fufed, by the fire. It is of a petrofiliceous bafe, of the colour of brick, affords fparks 
with fteel, and is extremely compaCt, and without pores, except a few fuperficia! vacui- 
ties, coated with a thin white crull of carbonate of lime, fometimes (ludded with cryf- 
tals of the fame kind. Thefe fmall geodes, which have been produced without doubt 


* See chap. VIII. 
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by filtration, are decompofed in a few moments by the nitric acid, and diffolve with a 
ftrong effervefcence. This porphyry, in its hardnefs, polifh, and luftre, is not inferior 
to the Egyptian. Befides fhoerls, it contains numerous cubical lamellar ieltfpars, of a 
changeable whitends. 

When expofed to the furnace for a few hours it becomes black, and after a longer 
time fufes into a black, compact, and very fmooth enamel, which fets in motion the mag. 
netic needle, though it produced no fuch effect when it was porphyry. The feltfpar6 
remain entire. 

In this part of my circuit round Alicuda 1 have defcribed two kinds of lavas, the one 
found in detached globes, and the other in a current ; which, however, from the iden- 
tity of their nature, may be confidered as one only } both having for their bafe the pe- 
trofilex, and containing fhoerls and feltfpars : they are therefore both porphyritic. And 
as the rock laft defcribed is a porphyry with a petrofiliceous bafe, it appears that they 
all three derive their origin from one common matrix, except that one portion of it has 
been fubje&ed to fufion, and the other remained untouched. 

A little beyond the plain above mentioned appear fome tufas, which cover a long and 
fteep declivity defcending into the fea, and beyond the tufas we again meet with lavas 
forming broad currants. Thefe lavas have the hom-ltone for their bafe and their ex- 
temal chara&eriftics are the following : 

They are light, extremely porous, and therefore eafily penetrable by water ; they 
with difficulty give fparks with fteel, which breaks off fragments at every ftroke. They 
feel rough under the finger, and emit an argillaceous odour. They contain numerous 
feltfpars, which are confpicuous from their whitenefs, on a dark red ground approaching 
to a black. Some fhew a degree of calcination which they have fuffered in the fire, and 
are in confequence eafily crumbled. Others have fuffered no injury ; and the differ- 
ence obfervable in them is rather to be afcribed to the difference of the nature of the 
feltfpars, than to their having fuffered a greater degree of heat, the lava in which they 
are both incorporated appearing to have been equally affe&ed by that agent. 

Alicuda is about fix miles in circuit, and I have as yet made the tour of only the one 
half. On completing it, however, I only met with lavas of the fame kind with thofe 
already defcribed, diverfified by a few varieties that do not merit a particular defeription. 

I have given fome faint (ketches of the appearance of the lavas in fome parts of this 
ifland ; but k would be impoflible for me to give an adequate idea of the fearful wild- 
nefs of the fccnes which prefent themfelves to the eye for two-thirds of this circuit. 
Among all the volcanized places I have vifited, I have yet fecn none fo convulled by 
fubterranean fires, fo torn and (battered, and fo filled with accumulated ruins by the 
devaftations of time and the fea. 

In fome places we find a lava extending for feveral hundred paces, which has been 
broken by the waves in fuch a manner as to form a rock furrounded by the water, 
abounding in craggy cliffs and precipices of a fearful height. 

In others the. lava defeends perpendicularly from the mod elevated fumtnit of the 
mountain, and buries itfelf in the water, lurrounded on the fides by projecting crags, 
and huge overhanging Hones, which threaten every moment to thunder down into the 
deep. 

Here the lavas do not form one continued body, but are compofed of detached and 
ioofe globes, particularly dangerous to thofe who may attempt to afeend the mountain, 
as they roll from under and put in motion a great number of others, thus producing a 
deltrudive (tony current. Even the large falcons, which frequent the highelt lummits 
of th 8 ifland, if they chance to alight on thefe heaps of round Ioofe ftones, will often, 
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as 1 have myfelf feen, by moving one put others in motion, till bird and Hones fall all 
together headlong into the fea. 

In another place lavas arc found, not of one kind alone, but a confufed mixture of 
feveral, piled in diforder one on another to a prodigious height ; and in many of them 
there is no part which does not threaten immediate fall and ruin. 

Through the midft, however, of thefe milhapen rocks and horrid precipices are 
formed, I will not fay roads or paths, but narrow winding gutters, by which we may 
afcend to a certain height ; and through thefe I took my way, when from time to time 
1 landed from my boat and went in fearch of the lavas I have defcribed, and examined 
them on the fpot. I was obliged, however, to advance with thegreateft caution, as to 
have made a fingle falfe Hep would have been to have fallen headlong down a precipice. 
I could not but recoiled! the lines of Dante, in which he defcribes the laboiious pafiage 
over the horrid crags and precipices of one of the abyffes of his hell : 

“ E profequendo la folinga via 

Fra le fchcgge, c tra rocchi dc lo fcoglio, 

Lo pic fenza la man non ft fpedia.” 

And ft ill along the folitary way, 

Proceeding over rocks and precipices, 

The foot without the hand ao progrefs made.” 

And though the fatigue in again defeending to the fea might be lefs, the danger was 
equal, if not greater, from the writable and flippery nature of thefe deceitful places. 

Having completed the circuit of the fhores of Alicuda on the fourteenth of October, 
I appropriated the next day to the examination of the interior part of the ifland. I 
could, however, only make my refearches in the part which fronts the eaH and fouth- 
eaH ; the remainder being inacceflible from the dreadful crags and precipices already 
mentioned. 

When feen from the fea, on the fouth-eaH fide, at the difiance of two or three miles, 
this ifiand has the appearance of an obtufe cone, but with a confiderable incavation on 
one fide. This incavation has no refemblance to a crater, and on a nearer examination 
vve find it is only a lower part of the mountain. In fail, we perceive no marks of the 
mouths of ancient volcanos in the whole circuit of Alicuda ; either becaufe they have 
never exifted there, or becaufe all traces of them have been effaced by time or fome 
other definitive agent. I have difeovered the appearances of a true crater no where 
but in the higheft part of the ifiand, where there is a hollow, not very deep indeed, but 
about half a mile in circumference ; and I incline to believe it to have been a crater, 
from finding there a group of lava diverging as from a centre over the body of the 
ifiand. 

I examined the lavas which cover the Tides of this mountainous ifland, at lead where 
I could reach them without danger, in the fame manner that I did thofe which form the 
bafe or fhore of it. I (hall not defcribe them particularly, as it appears unneceffury, 
they generally having the petrofilex or horn- Hone for their bafe, and abounding more or 
lefs, as ufual, in feltfpars. Their external furface is covered with a yellowifh and friable 
coating, originating in a beginning decompofition. The deep fradtures which we find 
in many parts of them enabled me to perceive that they muft have flowed at different 
periods, forming beds or ftrata one above the other, as is frequently obierved in other 
volcani/.ed countries. 

M. Dolomieu was of opinion that “ Felicuda and Alicuda had once formed a fingle 
conical mountain, which had been opened and feparated on one fide.” 
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This is certainly not impoflible, but I mult fay it appears to me extremely improbable. 
If the fea, or any other violent agent, had divided this conical mountain into two parts, 
it is difficult to conceive that no record or tradition ffiould remain of this convulfive re- 
paration. On the contrary, when I attentively examine and confider thele two iflands, 
they have every appearance of being each a diftinCl iiland, like Stromboli, Saline, and 
the others. Both likewife have on their higheft fummits the veftiges of their primitive 
crater, that is, of that which by its eruClations has given birth to its refpccti ve itland. 
'J'he lavas likewife which have flowed from thefe fummits, as from central points, and 
enlarge and extend as they take their conrfe down the ikies ot the mountain towards 
the ika, teem clearly to prove that each was a complete iiland in itlelf; nor can l doubt 
but the French naturaliil, had he vifited thefe iflands themfelves, would have been of my 
opinion. He only viewed them from the higheft part of Saline, that is, at the diilance 
of five-and-twenty miles from Felicuda, and five-and-thirty from Alicuda. At that dif- 
tance they feem very near to each other; fo that M. Dolomieu, judging from appear- 
ance, fuppofes Felicuda to be only five miles from Alicuda, though it is in reality twice 
that number. As therefore at Saline they appear to be fo little diftant from each other, 
nothing was more eafy than to imagine that they once formed a fingle mountain, which, 
either by earthquakes, the violence of the fea, or fotne other unknown caufe, had been 
broken and divided into two parts, an arm of the fea taking pofleflion of the interme- 
diate fpace. 

From the fummit of Saline he likewife eftimated Alicuda to be only twenty miles from 
Cefalu, on the coaft of Sicily ; and, in faCt, when I was on the fame eminence, thefe two 
places appeared to me to be very near, and Felicuda feemed ahnoft to join to Alicuda ; 
yet it is certain that the diftance between Alicuda and Cefalu exceeds five-and-forty 
miles. It is well known that this optical illufion takes place with refpeCt to any object 
teen at a diftance, either by land or water. Nothing happens more frequently to the 
traveller than to find that two rocks, mountains, or buildings, which when viewed at a 
diftance he had imagined to be extremely near to each other, and almoft to touch, are 
in faCt feparated by an interval of fcveral miles.' 

The volcanic materials of Felicuda, as has been already feen in the preceding chapter, 
confift of lavas with a horn-ftone bafe, fhoerl, and feltfpar ; not to mention pumices, 
tufas, and glafles. The latter three produ&s are likewife found in Alicuda, but the 
greater part of the lavas have the petrofilex for their bafe. 

Notwithftanding thefe two iflands exhibit indubitable characters of fire, no figns of it 
in a ftate of activity are at prefent to be feen. It may indeed be conjeCtured that fome 
remains {till exift in the internal parts of Felicuda, from a warm fpring, emitting the 
fmell of fulphur, which iifues from the northern fide of a rock, a little above the level 
of the fea. 

I fhall here colleCt the notices that have been left us by the ancients relative to Feli- 
cuda and Alicuda, as they are extremely few and brief. We know that their names 
were Phenicufa and Ericufa (<J>oi and F./j»xev<r«), which are faid to have the following 
derivation : Ariftotle, fpeaking of Phenicufa, or Felicuda, as it is at prefent called, 
lays, M it received that name from its abounding in palm-trees” — poin£, in the genitive 
poiwxof, being the name of that tree in Greek *. Ericufa, or Alicuda, we are told by 
the author or the epitome of Stephanus, was fo named from the erica or heath, which 
there grows plentifully f. Strabo likewife informs us that thefe two iflands derive their 

• E> put rut AtoAw wyantyojHiwpiMi* tram wXxfloj u $owt ymriou Qawutj q8i» i uu tymxvin xa&ucfiou. 
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names from plants*. At prefent, however, though heath is not wanting in Alicuda, 
Felicuda does not afford a fingle palm-tree, nor is there oae to be found in any of the 
Eolian ifles. 

But neither the above-cited authors, nor any other ancient writers, make the lead 
mention of any conflagrations in thefe two iflands ; probably becaufe, though in their 
time, Stromboli, Vulcano, and even Lipari threw out fire, Felicuda and Alicuda, as we 
have feen was the cafe with Didyma and Euonimus, were entirely cxtinguilhcd. 


CHAP. XIX. — observations which have an immediate relation with 

THE VOLCANIZATION OF THE EOLIAN ISLES. — ENQUIRIES RELATI\E TO THK 
ORIGIN OF BASALTES. 


Methods and in/lrumcnts proper to raife Jlony bodies from the bottom of the fea furrounding 
the Eolian ijlcs . — The bottom of the channels between Vulcano , Lipari , and Saline , en- 
tirely volcanic . — The fame obfervable of the roots of the Eolian ifles below the water . — 
Gravel and volcanic fund in the channel that divides Panaria from Lipari. — The rocks 
in the middle of the channels between Saline and Felicuda y and between Felicuda and Alt - 
cuda , analogous to thofe of the fame iflands^ but probably primordial . — Deci five proofs 
deduced from thefe objervatiom^ that the Jhocrls and cry/tallizcd fcltjpars of the lavas have 
not been taken up by them when in a fluid flute , nor formed within them at the time of 
their congelation. — Confirmation of thefe pro fs. — The Eolian ifles placed in a dirift fine 
from enjt to weft . — A Jimi/ar direction obfervable in fame iflands and volcanic mountains 
in other countries . — Not improbable that all the eight Eolian ifles were formed at the fame 
time , and perhaps very fuddenly , with rcfpccl at leaf l to their firft rudiments. — Explana- 
tion of the caufe why iflands and burning mountains are jometimes produced difpofed in a 
right line. — Materials of the Eolian ifles for the mojl part porphyritic. — Analyfis made by 
the author , proving that the red Egyptian porphyries have not for their bafe the petrofilexj 
but rather the hornflone . — Enquiry whether the vitrifications found in fueh prodigious 
quantities at Vulcano and Lipari , arc found in fimilar quantities in any other volcanic coun- 
tries . — Uncertainty of this from the want of accurate miner a logical defer iptions of the 
greater part of volcanos. — The accounts given of them ufually general and wonderful , but 
little inflruflivc. — Volcanic glafs found in Iceland , but by no means in fufficient quantities 
to form mountains. — No notices of vitrifications in the volcanos of the inlands of Ferro , not 
in thofe of Norway and Lapland . — Little or no glafs in the volcarvzed countries of Ger- 
many and Hungary. — Nor in the extinguijhed volcanos of France. — The quantity of vitrifi- 
cations at Vefuvius , and feveral other parts of the Neapolitan territory , more considerable. 
— Scarcely any at Mount Etna , or the volcanic mountains of Padua.— A more extenfive 
trad: of pumices found perhaps in no part of Europe than in the ijland of Santorine. — This 
ijland , however , affords no glafs. — Great fcarcity of vitrifications in the three other quar- 
ters of the globe. — Conclufwn : that Vulcano and Lipari offer a greater abundance ofglaffej 
than any other vo/eanized part of the world ; but that Santorine exceeds them in the qua 
tity of pumices. — Enquiries relative to this fcarcity of vitrifications in volcanos , whether 
burning or extinlt. — It feems to proceed lefs from the quality of the Jlones ailed on by the 
volcanic fire , than from the inefficacy of that agent to produce vitrification . — A furafjrvely 
jlronger degree of heat requijite for a Jlone to pafs from the Jlate cf Java into pumice, and 
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from that of pumice into perfect glafs.— Elucidation of the caufe why fome volcanos product 
pumices , but -not glaffcs. — The formation of pumices hitherto not attainable in our furnaces » 
— Black the natural colour of pumices , which are rendered white by external catifes , 
Enquiries relative to bafaltcs. — ‘Theft originate in the humid way , when the word baf alt is 
underflood in the fenfe in which it was lift'd by the ancients. — f f he columnar Jtones which , 
fn.ni their prifmatic configuration, refemble the bafaltcs of the ancients, originate according to 
circumf lances in the humid or the dry way . — Proofs of their origin in the dry way in Vulcafio 
and Eelieuda. — Nature , in theffjtl kingdom , produces cryjlals as well by the dry way as 
by the humid.— -This exemplified in the generation of bafaltcs.— An abufe of analogy to con- 
clude from it one common origin of bafaltcs. — W hen examined ’ detached , they frequently 
bear no peculiar character of their origin, which mujl be determined from local circum - 
fiances. — Enquiry whether bafaltiform lavas have become fuch by a fudden condenjation 
within thefea. — Proof which jhcw,firjl, that many bafaltiform lavas have affumed this 
fymmetrical configuration on coagulation in the waters of the fea ; fecondly , that in others 
it has taken place only by congelation in the air ; thirdly, that very numerous lavas have 
proved refraflory to this figure , both within the fea and in the air.— The property of af- 
Juming a prifmatic figure appears in many lavas, not to depend on their being of a particular 
fpecies, nor on their compaftnefs and folidity, but on extrinfic and adventitious circum- 
Jlances. — Thcfe circumflances indicated, with an explanation in what manner, according 
to their prefence or abfence, lavas frequently affume a prifmatic form in the air , while 
others remain irregular within the fea. 

THE form, fize, and ftruXure of the Eolian ifles, the different materials of which 
they are compofed, and the primordial rocks from which thefe are derived ; the fires 
which ftill burn in fome, and the phenomena and changes which accompany them; with 
the comparifon between the prefent conflagrations and thofe of ancient times, conftitute 
the principal objeXs to be confidered in writing the volcanic hiftory of fuch a country. 
And though we have already employed nine chapters on thefe fubjeXs, we conceive the 
candid reader will not accufe us of extreme prolixity; both becaufe we have had to treat of 
feven iflands, and becaufe our objeX was to write the lithology of this ancient and cele- 
brated country. The prefent chapter, we flatter ourfelves, will, in like manner, be ac- 
ceptable to the enquiring naturalift, as it contains various obfervations and reflexions 
which have a direX and immediate relation to the deflagrations of the Eolian ifles. 

We have already obferved and deferibed thefe iflands from the fummit to the bafe, 
which buries itfelf in the waters of the fea. But it was impoflible to examine their in- 
ternal part in the fame manner as the external ; though the importance of fuch an exa- 
mination merited that every effort in our power flioula be exerted to effeX it. It would 
be equally interefting and inflruXive to afeertain the nature of the bottom in thofe traXs 
of fea which furround thefe iflands, and feparatc them one from the other. I fhall 
therefore here relate what I obferved with refpeX to this fubjeX, and deferibe the me- 
thods and inftrurrtents to which .1 had recourfe to make my obfervations. 

Where the depth was not great, I found extremely ufeful the large tongs, mentioned 
by Donati*, fumilhed with ftrong pincers, fixed to one or more bars, which by means 
of a rope may be clofed or opened at pleafure, and thus take hold of and bring up any 
fubflances from the bottom. But where the water was deep, I found it more conve- 
nient to employ one of thofe nets which fifliermen ufe to envelop, and tear from the 
rocks, coral and other fubaqueous bodies. Thefe nets I eafily procured, as coral is fifhed 

* Saggio Copra la Storia naturale del Mare Adriatico.— Eflay on the Natural Hiitory of the Adriatic Sea. 
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upon thefe coaftsj of which filhery I (hall treat further in a fubfequent part of this 
work. 

Employing, therefore, thefe two inftruments, the following was the refult of my ob. 
fervations, which were not made on pieces that lay detached on the bottom, but on fuch 
as formed a continued whole with it, as was evident from the recent appearance of the 
fractures where they were broken off. 

In the channels which divide Vulcano from Lipari, and Lipari from Saline, the bot- 
tom is entirely volcanic, and affords products of the fame fpecies with the two (hore.% 
The fame is obfervable of the foot of the iflands, which foot in fome fituations defeends 
perpendicularly } but in others has a confiderable declivity, and thus enlarges the cir- 
cuit of the ifland. The pieces of lava which I was here able to detach, did not differ 
from thofe of the (hore, which I have already deferibed. 

But at a greater didance between ifland and ifland this was not the cafe. I made my 
experiments in three different places. The firft was between Lipari and Panaria ; but 
here, the water being very deep, I did not fucceed in my attempts to bring up any ftony 
body from the bed of the fea, but only teflaceous and cruftaceous animals alive or dead 
enveloped in fand and gravel, and forming a fpecies of cruft more or lefs thick. The 
fand and gravel, it is to be obferved, were volcanic. 

The fecond place in which I made this experiment was between Saline and Felicuda, 
and the third between Felicuda and Alicuda, in both inftances, at the point of greateft 
diftance as nearly as the eye could meafure, between the two iflands. In each of thefe 
fituations, befides drawing up from the bottom portions of the before-mentioned cruft, 
I likewife obtained feveral ftony fragments, which, from the great force it required to 
feparate them, and the recent appearance of their fraftures, evidently had an immediate 
communication with the folid and rocky bottom. The whole number of thefe fragments, 
great and fmall, was eleven : of which four were brought up between Felicuda and Ali- 
cuda, and feven between Saline and Felicuda. Thebafeof five* of them was a petro- 
filex alrnoft opake, affording fparks with fteel, compaft, of a grain little fcaly, but fine ; 
the colour of two of thefe pieces was a lightifli blue,* and that of the three others a grey. 
The bafe of the feven other pieces was a dark green horn-ftone moderately hard. None 
of them differed in their bafe, and Ihoerlaceous and feltfpathofe cryftallizations, from 
feveral volcanic lavas of the Eolian ifles. 

Thefe eleven pieces, however, excited in me a ftrong fufpicion that the rocks from 
which they were detached had not been expofed to the action of fire. The particles of 
the petrofilex in them were more clofely united, had greater hardnefs, and a more fili- 
ceous appearance, than in the fame ftone of thofe iflands, which has been fubje&ed to 
fufion. In like manner, the lavas, of a horn-ftone bafe ufually have fomewhat of a 
fibrous nature, and a-thinnefs in their texture which is not feen in the ftone of the fame 
kind. Thefe two rocks, therefore, appeared to me to be in their natural ftate. 

I confider thefe experiments as very inftru&ive with regard to the origin and forma- 
tion of thefe iflands. We may conclude from them : Firll, Thar the part of the iflands 
which is buried under the waters of the fea, has fuffered the action of the fire in the 
fame manner with that which is expofed to the eye of the obferver. Secondly, That 
Vulcano, Lipari, and Saline form one continued group of volcanized fubftanccs, which, 
at firft, might probably have one common central conflagration that dividing into three 
branches, and affording a paffage to three diftinft mouths, gave birth to three iflands, 

* The author mull here have committed fome miltake, as he, immediately before faidthc whole number 
♦f piece* was eleven, and now mentions Jive and feven. T. 
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which conflagration, by fubaltern and fucceflive ramifications, and ejections of new 
matters, afterwards increafed in extent. No fenfible remains, indeed, of fuch a fire 
are at prefent difcoverable in the internal parts of Saline, nor are any obfervable in Li- 
pari, its whole efficacy appearing to be confined to Vulcano. Thirdly, That Alicuda, 
I'elicutla, and Saline do not appear to have any volcanic communication with each other, 
at leaf! in the parts that form the bed of the fea, which feparates thefe three iflands 
from each other ; fince thofe parts, as far as the eye can perceive, (hew* no figns of the 
aCtion of fire. Fourthly, That thefe three iflands, and perhaps likewife Stromboli, are 
iituated in the vicinity of analogous but primitive rocks the perfeCt refemblance of the 
fhoerls and feltfpars in thefe rocks, both in thofe that have fullered change from the 
fire and thofe that have not, is a demonftration that thefe cryflallizations have not been 
taken up by the lavas when they flowed in currents nor formed in them at the time of 
their congelation, 

From the very beginning of this work, I have adduced faffs of the fame nature, 
which I have the fatisfa&ion to confirm by the prefent ; and which become of the 
greater importance, as I have lately read that a naturalift of eminence inclines to be- 
lieve that the fhoerls of lavas are formed when the latter condcnfe and become cold, 
becaufe then the homogeneous molecules feparate from the heterogeneous, and unite 
by affinity in 1 ‘mall cryftallized maflfes. This ingenious theory is not only contradicted 
by the observation made above, but appears to me not to accord with the ufual opera- 
tions of Nature. Were it well founded, I can perceive no reafon why the fhoerls in 
lavas fhould not re-appear after they have been i'ufed within them in the furnace, and 
being removed into a cold place, have acquired their former hardnefs. But though 
I made experiments with fire on fonie thousands of pieces of lava, not one of them re- 
produced its fhoerls, though many were continued a long time in a Hate of fufion, and 
afterwards fullered quietly and flowly to cool and eonfolidate ; which two circutnftances 
are known to favour the formation of cryflallizations. Shoerls were indeed fometinves 
found in the lavas, after fufion, when cooled and hardened ; but thefe had proved re- 
fractory to the fire, as appeared on* expofing them again to the furnace detached from 
the lava. 

The eleven pieces of primordial rock broken from the bottom, exhibited in the fur- 
nace the fame changes with their congenerous lavas expofed to the fame fire : the fi.lt- 
ijpars, however, remained refractory. 

The I.ipari iflands extend in a right line from eafl to well the diflance of about fifty- 
miles, except that Vulcano makes a finall angle. Stromboli is the firlt to the eafl, and 
Alicuda the lad to the weft. This is not the only inflance of volcanos having produced 
iflands, or rather mountains, arranged in a rectilinear direction. We find an example 
of this in the Moluccas, which are the produce of fubterranean fires, and plac'd on.* 
beyond the other in a light line. When, in 1707, a new ifland was thrown up bv a 
iubmarine volcano, in the Archipelago, near Santoiine, other Imall iflands arofc from 
the fea near it, to the number of fevciiteen in a right line, forming, as it were, a long 
chain of black and dark rocks, which vilibly increafed in dimonfi 011s and height, atni, 
approaching each other, at length united, and, joining that which lirft arofe from the 
water, formed one Angle ifland *. 

Another memorable inflance of this direction of volcanic mountains (for iflands are 
in laCt only mountains buried in part under water) is the production of feven leffcr 
mountains by the eruption of Vefuvius in 1760J the account of the formation of which, 

* V.iliuiicri 0|>cr. fuJ. r ii. 
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as it may throw fome light on that of the Eolian ifles, 1 (hall here give, froin the accu- 
rate relation of Profeffor Bottis, an ocular witnels. 

After repeated concufiions of the earth, which were felt fifteen milts round Vefuvius, 
the Tides of the fiery mountain opened in the territory of the Torre del Greco, and fif- 
teen volcanos appeared, eight of which were foon after covered by a torrent of lava, 
which rulhed from one of them ; the other feven remaining entire, and inceffantly ejecting 
from their mouths vaft quantities of ignited fubftances, which, falling almoft perpen- 
dicularly around the volcanos, produced, in the (hort fpace of ten days, feven fmall 
mountains, of various heights, difpofed in a right line. Duritig thefe ejections, the 
noife whic h accompanied them fometimes refcmbled that of violent thunder, and at 
others the difeharge oi a number of cannons. Several of the burning (tones, even the 
largefi, were thrown to the height of nine hundred and fixty feet, and fc.tne fell at a 
confiderable difiance from the mouth whence they wore thrown. Thefe eructations 
(hook all the neighbouring country, and the roarings of the mountain were dreadful 
to the inhabitants. After the tenth day the eruptions ccafed, and the newlv-torined 
mountains, gradually cooling, permitted a nearer approach ; when fome were (ound to 
have at their fummit a cavity refembling an inverted tunnel, and others a fimple hollow 
of greater or lefs depth. 

The production of the Eolian ifles being anterior to the records of hiflory, we know 
not whether this took place at one time, or in different periods. The relation, however, 
juft cited, of the origin of the feven Vefuvian mountains clearly proves the poflibility of 
their being produced at the fame time. It alfo proves, that the whole eight might be 
formed in no long fpace of time, with refpeCf at lead to their firft rudiments, it having 
been fecn that they have received (ucceflive additions. 

We alfo evidently perceive that the inflammable fubftances generative of the Mo- 
luccas in Afia, of the chain of iflands at Santorine, of the Vefuvian mountains above 
deferibed, and of the Eolian ifles, have formed a direct fubterranean zone incomparably 
longer than broad. This phenomenon may be explained by recurring to the clefts and 
fiffures perpendicular to the horizon, exifting in many places within the earth, as well in 
loft fubftances as in the more durable and folid ; within which clefts (hould fubftances 
proper (or the production of volcanos be found in abundance, and become inflamed, 
in feparate heaps, burning mountains would arife, in a direCt line, and more or lefe. 
large, according to the quantity ot the ejeCted matters. 

From the particular deferiptions of the iflands of Lipari, we have feen that the com- 
buftible fubftances which have produced them have fometimes been contained within 
granite, as at Panaria and Bafiluzzo, but for the molt part within rocks which have for 
their bafe the petrofilex, the horn-ftone, and the feltfpar. It likewife appears, from the 
obfervations made at Stromboli, that, even there thefe burning fubftances have their 
feat in the horn-ftone rock, though, from the fize of the ifland they have produced, 
they muff undoubtedly be buried at an immenfe depth. If we would fimplify the facts 
relative to the materials of all thefe iflands, we (hall find that they are for the greater 
part porphyritic ; as are likewife fome of thofe fubmarine traCts, apparently not touched 
by the fire, and placed among them, as has been (hewn above 

When 1 compared the efteCts of the furnace on volcanized porphyritic rocks with 
thole it produces on the natural, I mentioned [fome red Egyptian porphyries, the bafe 
of which I believed to be horn-ftone rather than petrofilex, relying on the analyfes of 
Baycn, as related by Delametherie,. of an Egyptian porphyry of the fame colour, and 

• See the Note at page 8 e. Chap. XI. in which I Itave fpoken of the eflential characters of porphyry. 
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fimilar to thofe on which I made my experiments *. But not having then been able 
to analyfe* them from want of time, I determined to do it afterwards, and give an ac- 
count of the refult, in another part of this work, when I fhould again have dccafion to 
fpeak of this fpecies of volcanic rock. I (hall here give this analyfis, which affords a 
confirmation that the bafe of thefe porphyries is not petrofilex, as they contain mag- 
nefia, which is not found in that done. From this circumftance, and the . nature of 
their condituent principles, their bafe ought rather to be called a horn-fton * o; the na- 
ture of which it at lead participates. This analytical obfervation is likewife hfere very 
opportune, as it is an additional proof that 1 have properly called porphyritic the lavas 
with a horn done bafe, and containing felrfpars, which are fo numerous in thefe iilands. 

The red Egyptian porphyries which I aaalyfed are of two fpecies : the firft has been 
already deferibed ; the fecond differs only in its colour being of a lefs lively red, and 
in the abundance of its feltfpars. It is evident, that to render this experiment accu- 
rate the fubdance of thefe two dones fhould be fird freed from the (hoerls and feltfpars 
which they contain. 

Firjt Species. 

Silex, fomewhat reddifh - 80 


Alumine - 7 

Lime - 3 

Magnefia - 2 

Iron - 6 

Second Species , 

Silex - 81 

Alumine - • 

Lime - 4 

Magnefia - . 2 

Iron • 4 1 


Befides the porphyritic lavas with which the Eolian ides abound, we have feen that 
they contain great quantities of tufas ; and that Stromboli is didinguifhed from the other 
iflands not only by its volcano, but by the beautiful fpecular iron it affords ; and Lipari 
by its chryfblites and zeolites, but dill more by the prodigious quantities of pumices and 
glades which it contains. I cannot, indeed, refleft on thofe enormous maffes of vitri- 
fications, without renewed wonder ; which has been dill more increafed by the difeovery, 
by means of the forceps and coral net, that thefe vitrifications are continued from Li- 
pari, till they join thofe of Vulcano, which on the north and north-ead fide abounds in 
pumices, and enamels, an 1 glades. The vitreous fubdances, therefore, of thisifland, 
and thofe of Lipari, which, as has been faid, occupy about two-thirds of the latter, 
compofe an accumulation of glafs, not lefs than fifteen miles in circuit. It is impofiible 
to attend to this dupendous phenomenon without feeling our curiofity excited to know 
whether it be peculiar to thefe iflands, or found likewife in other volcanized countries. 
But fatisfa&orily to anfwer fuch a quedion, it would be requifite that we fhould be ac- 
quainted with the volcanic mineralogy of all the volcanos in the world ; not only thofe 
at prefent burning, but thofe extinguifhed, which are infinitely more numerous j in the 
fame manner as we are with that of Vivarais and Velay, the iilands of Ponzo, Vefu- 
vius, Etna, the Eolian ifles, and the mountains of Old-Brifach, by the labours of Fau- 


jas, 
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jas, Gioeni, Dolomicu, Dietrich, and myfelf. Of fuch a mineralogy, however, we 
are entirely dellitutc. The greater part of thofewho, either by chance, or from curio- 
fity, have viewed burning volcanos, have only defcribed in their relations the moll com- 
mon and general phenomena, lefs adapted to increafc the knowledge than to amufc 
the imagination of their readers, and excite their wonder.-— Shocks and undulations of 
the earth ; the fea in commotion, and raging without a tempeft ; here retiring ami 
leaving its Ihores dry, and their inundating vail tradts of land ; fubterranean thunders, 
and roarings in the air above ; the fun disappearing in thick darknefs at noon ; whirl- 
winds of fmoke, allies, and flame, burlling from the yawning gulf; burning Hones 
hurled towards heaven, and falling in a fiery hail ; torrents and rivers of liquid lava, 
fulphur and bitumen, pouring down on the valleys below, and carrying terror, delola- 
tion, and death ; iflands, now fuddenly produced by fubmarine eruclalions, and now 
torn from their foundations, and fwallowed up by earthquakes ; thefe compofe the ufual 
descriptions of volcanos, which, though they may not be ufelels when the fatts are faith- 
fully Hated, and not magnified by the imagination of the narrator ; yet they commonly 
want one efl'ential requisite ; that is, lithological deferiptions of the bodies ejected by 
thefe burning mountains. As glafs and pumices, however; are known even to thofe 
who are unacquainted with this part of natural fcience, we may, with certainty, or at 
IcaH, with the Hrongefi probability, conclude, that they are produced by the volcanos in 
the deferiptions of which we find them exprefsly mentioned a6 making a part of the 
ejefled matters, and that they are not produced when not mentioned. Thus in Iceland, 
the greater part of which Iceland is only an accumulation of volcanos either extinct or 
active, it is certain, from the accounts of travellers, that numerous glades are found to 
which the name of Icelandic agate has improperly been given, only becaufc they have 
the lufire and beauty of that Hone. The prefent eruptions of this illand, likewil'e, not 
unfrequcntly contain pumices ; but no perfon has ever aliened that there are entire 
mountains of thefe Hones, or of glafles. 

The iflands of Ferro are conlidered as volcanic, and produce the famous zeolites, 
mixed, as it is faid, with lava ; but as yet we know, nothing more of them. The mi- 
nute account of each of thefe feventeen iflands publifhed by Jacobfon Debes, in which 
no mention is made of the vitrifications, authorizes us to conclude they do.not exifi there. 

Norway and Lapland have their volcanos, which from time to time burfi forth in 
fearful eruptions according to the accounts of Pennant and others, who, however, give , 
us no further information. 

Leaving thefe cold regions, and palling to Germany and Hungary, we find fome 
trafts of thefe countries that have likewife been fubjected to fubterranean conflagrations, 
which, however, have produced no vitrifications, or fcarcely any. “ I have fought in 
vain the black agate of Iceland, ancf the true pumice," fays the above cited Baron 
Dietrich, in his long and circumflantiaL Memoir relative to the volcanos near Old- 
Brifach. 

Proceeding to a milder climate, and approaching nearer to our own country, we 
find that the ext inti volcanos of France afford no pumices or glaffes ; which affertion 
I can make on the authority of M. Faujas, who has written fo well concerning them, 
than which one more unqueflionable cannot be adduced. 

It is not the fame with Italy ; the country in which fire has principally extended its 
empire. The Neapolitan territory peculiarly abounds in pumices, enamels, and glafles, 
as appears in the iflands of Ponza, •at Herculaneum, Pompeii, Mifeno, Monte Nuovo, 
the Rock of Burnt Stones, Procida, Ifchia, and the valley of Mctelona *. Even in our 

* See Chaps. IV. V. VI. 
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times Vefuvius has ejected fimilar bodies j but, with refpebl to Etna, its fires rarely 
produce the (lighted vitrification. 

The only place in Europe, which, in the abundance of its pumices, can equal, or 
perhaps furpafs I.ipari, is the iflami Santorine. On this fubjeft we may confult 
Thcvenot and Tournefort, two intelligent travellers, who at different periods examined 
this ifland, which has not hitherto, to my knowledge, been confidered by volcanifts in 
this point of view. 

The former, who vifited Santorine in 1 655, obferves, that ** many of the inhabi- 
tants live in caves made under the earth, which is extremely light, and eafily dug into, 
as it confids entirely of pumices.” He afterwards relates a fa£t, which has a particular 
relation to our prefent fubjett, fince it teaches us in what manner thefe light ftones 
may be thrown up, immediately by the fea, in volcanic eruptions. His account is as 
follows : 

“ About eighteen years ago, on a Sunday night, a violent noife began to be heard in 
the port of Santorine, which was likewife heard even to Chios, diffant more than two 
hundred miles, and was thought to be occafioned by the Venetian fleet having engaged 
the Turks ; in confequence of which great numbers of people got upon the highell 
places early in the morning to be fpe&ators of the battle ; and I remember the Reverend 
Father Bernardo, a venerable man, perfectly deferring credit, told me he was one 
among the number of thofe who werefo deceived, imagining they heard a violent can- 
nonade. They could however fee nothing. In fad, this noife was caufed by a fire 
kindled in the earth, under the harbour, the effect of which was, that from the morn- 
ing to the evening a vail quantity of pumices rofe from the bottom of the fea, with l'uch 
violence and noife as to rcfemble repeated difeharges of cannon, and fo infebted the air 
that ft-veral perfons died at Santorine, and many loll their fight, which they did not 
recover till fume days after. This infection extended as far as the noife which had pre- 
ceded it had been heard ; fince not only in this ifland, but at Chios and Smyrna, all the 
iilver became red, whether kept in coffers or in the pocket ; and the religious who re- 
sided there told me that all their chalices became red. After fome days the Infection 
1 eafed, and the filver returned to its former colour. 

“ The pumices which were thrown up covered the Archipelago in fuch a manner, 
that for fome time, when certain winds prevailed, the harbours were fo blocked with 
them, that not even the fmalleft vcffels could get out till a way was made for them by 
removing the pumices with long poles, and they are (till feen (battered over the whole 
Mediterranean, though in a fmall quantity *.** 

Tournefort, after having remarked from Herodotus that Santorine was once called 
KaX/irr, or “ the mod beautiful ifland,” adds, that “ its ancient inhabitants would not 
at prefent know it, fince it is covered with pumices, or, more properly, is a mine of 
thofe (tones, which may be cut into great fquare blocks, as other Hones are cut in 
the quarries f.” 

According to this traveller and to Thevenot, Santorine is thirty fix miles in circuit ' r 
whence it appears what a prodigious accumulation of pumices there mult be in this 
ifland and the adjacent fea. It merits notice, however, that neither thefe two travellers, 
nor others who have written of Santorine, make the lead mention of glaffes of any 
kind ; we may therefore venture to affirm that the fubterraneous fires have there never 
produced them. , 

If from Europe we pafs to the three other quarters of the globe, we (hall find in 
each a great number of volcanos, which it would be fuperfluous to enumerate particu- 

* Voyages de M. de Thevenot, Prem. Part. f Voyage 4u Levant. 
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larly, fuch an enumeration having already been made by Faujas, Buffon and others. I 
fliall only mention thofe which afford products that have relation to our prefcnt iubjcct. 

We read that the ifland of Ternate in Affa throws out a confidcrable quantity of pu- 
mices, as does likcwife one of the numerous volcanos of Kamfchatka. 

As to thofe of Africa, we have but very imperfect accounts of them, with the fingle 
exception of the peak of Teneriffe, one of the loftieft of volcanos ; which, with refpett 
to its fituation, height, form, and crater, and the hot fumes which iffue from it, has 
been accurately deferibed by the Chevalier Borda. But it were to be wifhed that we 
had a more complete defeription of the materials of which it is compofed ; as the 
French traveller only tells us that they are “ fand, black and red calcined ftones, pu- 
mices, and flints of different kinds 

It admits of no doubt that the higheft mountains of America, as Chimboraijd, Colto- 
paxi, Sangai, Pichencha, &c. form a chain of burning volcanos, the larged exiding in 
nature. We are indebted for the accounts we have of them to M. Bouguer ; but thefe 
are fuch as only tend drongly to excite our curiofity without gratifying it. With refpect 
to what relates to our prefent enquiry, we only learn from this writer, that “ fome 
mountains in the vicinity of Quito are compofed entirely to a great depth of fcoriae, 
pumices, and fragments of burnt dones of every fize f.” As to volcanic glades, he 
does not make the flighted mention of them ; though it is well known that the famous 
gallinaceous done, which is univerfally acknowledged to be a mod beautiful American 
volcanic glafs, of a black colour, is found in Peru, and that, according to M. Godin, 
there is a mine of it, feveral days journey from Quito. 

If wc now confider thofe parts of thefe imperfeCt accounts which relate to glaffesand 
pumices we fliall find, with refpeCt to the former, that the much greater part of volca- 
nos produce none, and that thofe which do produce them, as in the Neapolitan terri- 
tory, Iceland, and Peru, are by no means to be compared in this refpect with Lipari 
andVulcano. The fame may be afferted of Alicuda and Felicuda, the glades of which, 
though abundant in many parts of thofe iflands, are only found in flakes ar.d fragments. 
Thefe obfervations might likewife be applied to the pumices, did not the immenfe quan- 
tity of them in the ifland of Santorine equal if not exceed, that of the two Eolian 
iflands above mentioned. 

If we confider the volcanos known to us under one general point of view, we fliall 
find that, though they have changed into lavas an infinity of rocks, by which they have 
produced mountains and iflands very confiderable both in number and dimenfions, it 
is very rarely that they vitrify the fubftances expofed to their fires. Reflecting on the 
immenfe quantities of vitrifications at Vulcano and Lipari, which are almolt all derived 
from feltfpars and petrofilex, the idea fuggclted itfelf to my mind, whether fo great an 
abundance in thefe two places, and fo great a fcarcity in others, might not be attributed 
to thefe ftones being here extremely abundant, and very rare elfewhere. But this fup- 
pofition does not accord with faCt ; as we have feen in many other volcanic tracts, 
which I have deferibed, and fliall deferibe when I come to fpcak of the F.uganean 
mountains, that both thefe ftones may be changed into lava without that lava exhibiting 
the flighted appearance of glafs. On the other hand, we have fliewn that, befides feh- 
fpar and petrofilex, many pumices have for their bafe the horn-ftone and afbeftus, and 
many granite, as M. Dolomieu has obferved. I am therefore of opinion, that the caufc 
which has produced them fhould rather be fought in the volcanic fire, which rarely has 
diffident activity to vitrify the ftones and rocks on which it exerts its power; though 1 

* Voyage en diverfe Parties de l’Europe. f Acad. Royale dcs Sciences, 1774. 
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grant that the petrofilex and feltfpar are more adapted to this vitrification than other 
Hones. To produce a lava, a certain degree of heat is neceffarv ; and a ft ill greater to 
convert it into pumice. The lavas, at leaft thofe of the compact fpecies, ufu dly pre- 
i'erve the grain, hardnefs, and fometimes the weight and colour of the primordial rock ; 
but the greater part of thefe external qualities disappear in the pumice, from the ftronger 
udion of the fire. This mull operate ftill more in glafs, in which the homogeneity and 
linonefs of the paftc efface every trace of its primitive texture. 

Thefe gradual tranfitions of lava into pumice, and pumice into glafs, I have feveral 
times oblervcd, and indeed have already delcribed, in the fame volcanic piece. It has 
alio been obferved, that a lava frequently paiTes immediately into perfed glafs, which 
inuft be caufed by a fudden heat, greater than that required to change it into pumice. 
This theory fatisfadorily explains why feme volcanos produce pumices, but never glafs ; 
as may be remarked of Santorine. Their fires are only fufficiently powerful to gene- 
rate pumices, but not to produce glafs ; an obfervation applicable to the prodigious 
eruption from the i'ea described by Thevenot. On the contrary, at Rotaro in Ifchia, at 
Vefuvius, and other parts of the Phlegrccan Fields, as alfo at Vulcano, Lipari, Felicuda, 
and Alicuda, glaffes are found mixed with lavas ; which fliews that the fire has aded 
unequally in thofe places. It is to be remarked, at the fame time, that the heat requi- 
fite for vitrification is not of the rnoft violent kind, as I have fhewn in Chap. XVI. 

We mull however obferve, that as the produdion of compad lavas is a fecret which 
Nature has hitherto referved to herfelf; fince we are unable to imitate them with our 
common fires; fo alfo are we ignorant of the precife caufes of the formation of pu- 
mices. Among fotne thoufands of fufions which I have made in the furnace, both of 
lavas and primordial rocks and ftones, thofe likewife from which pumices are mod fre- 
quently produced as petrofilices and feltfpars, I never obtained a produd which could 
be faid to poflefs all the charaderiftics of pumice. It has always been either a glafs, 
an enamel, or fcoriae ; nor do I remember to have read or heard, that among the innu- 
merable experiments which chcmifts have made upon earths with fire, the refult ever 
was a true pumice : and though in Hme-furnacfcs we may frequently obferve a change 
of certain ftones into glafs ; yet they never produce lavas fimilar to the volcanic ; and 
equally incapable are they to form pumices. It cannot be alleged that the fire of our 
furnaces is too ftrong to induce that flight degree of vitrification which charaderizes pu- 
mices ; fince, when I have ufed a more moderate fire, the fubftances on which I made 
my experiments have either not melted, or been more or lefs vitrified. 

I Ihall conclude thefe obfervations on the pumices of Lipari with a remark relative 
to their colour. Except a few that are dark, they are all white as fnow. Hence the 
mountain of Lipari, whiph forms the great magazine of thefe ftones, is called Campo 
Bianco (the White Fields) : b.ut certainly there mud have been a time when it fhould 
have been denominted Campo Nero (the Black Field); at leaft it is certain that pu- 
mices when newly ejeded from volcanos are of a black colour. This remark, which 
has been omitted by almoft all who have made obfervations on this fubjed, who content 
themfelves with faying that this or the other volcano throws out pumices, has been ex- 
prefsly made by Don Gaerteno de Bottis in his “ Hiftory of the Conflagrations of Ve- 
luvius He tells us, the pumices ejeded at various periods by this volcano are black, 
lie likewife remarks, that on comparing them with thofe which overwhelmed Pompeii, 
he found them perfedly fimilar ip their ftrudure. Their whitenefs, was fubfequently' 
acquired, and probably was caufed by the impreflions of the atmofphere. 
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Before I conclude thefe obfervations on the Eolian ifles, I think it ncceffary to fay a 
few words on a fubjed which has a relation to the productions of Vulcano and Alicuda, 
and on which the opinions of modern naturalifts are divided ; I mean the bafaltiform 
lavas which are found within the crater of the former ifland, and along the Ihores of the 
latter *, and which by their conformation cannot but remind the reader of the enquiries 
and difputcs which have taken place within thefe few years relative to the origin of ba- 
lahi. . To repeat all that has been written on the fubjed would fill a volume ; but t 
am 'hr from purpofing to tire either my own or the reader’s patience in any fuel) man- 
ner. It, befidcs, appears to me that this long agitated queflion may, at prefent, be de- 
termined without any very prolix augmentation. Literary difputcs and differences, of 
opinion frequently arife from want of previoufiy fixing the flateof the controverfy ; that 
is, from not defining in precife and clear terms the thing in queflion. Before we enquire 
what is the origin of baialfes, that is to fay, whether they are the refult of the action of 
fire or water, it will be proper to decide what we mean by the term : or rather what 
tlic ancients underftood by this word, which is the name thqy gave to a certain kind of 
(tones. It is now getlVally known, becaufe it has been repeated by a hundred writers, 
though perhaps by the greater part without due confidcration, that the word bafaltes 
is ufed by Pliny and Strabo to denominate an opake and folid (tone, of the hardnefs, 
and nearly of the colour of iron, commonly configurated in prifins, and originally 
brought from Ethiopia ; of which ftone the Egyptians made ftatues, farcophagi, mor- 
tars, and various utenfils. This preinifed, it remains to enquire whether this Hone was 
of volcanic origin or not, by repairing to the places where it was found, and attentively 
examining the country to difeover whether it bears the charaderiftics of volcanization. 
This labour however has not, to my knowledge, been hitherto undertaken by any one ; 
but M. Dolomieu, to whom lithology and the hiltory of volcanos are fo much in- 
debted, has difeovered, during his flay at Rome, an equivalent, in fome meafure, with 
refpect to the folution of this queflion. Among the many noble monuments in that 
fuperb capital which are inftrudive not only to the admirers of the arts, but to the 
contemplators of nature, are a great number of ftatues ? farcophagi, and mortars brought 
from Egypt, which have all the characters attributed to bafaltes, and likcwife preferve 
the name. Thefe he has fludicd with the greatell attention, and declares that the ftone 
of which they are formed manifefts no fign of the adion oi tire. Among other Egyp- 
tian monuments, he obferved fome of a green bafaltes, e.ich change colour, and 
allume a brown tinge, fimilar to that of bronze, on being expo fed to the flighted heat. 
All thofe that have been burned have acquired this colour ; which proves, as he very 
judicioufly obferves, that the green bafaltes have never fuffered the adion of fire f. 

The Egyptian ftones, therefore, to which the ancients gave the appellation of bafaltes, 
have been produced by Nature in the humid way. Thefe obfervations perfecliy agree 
with thofe of Bergmann on the trapps produced in the fame way ; and which have, both 
externally and internally, the fame charadcrftics with the bafaltes J. 

Werner, taking the term bafaltes in a wider fenle, and underftanding by it all thofe 
columnar ftones which, by their prifmatic configuration, refcmblo the Egyptian ba- 
faltes, fuppofes both to have the fame origin, and adduces as a proof oi 1 '.at origin, the 
bafaltes of the hill of Scheibenberg, which arc the effed of a precipitation by means of 
water ; and concludes that “ all bafaltes are formed in the humid way ||.” 

Though I am willing to bellow the praife due to his difeovery, cannot an. nit his 
epnelufion } tor though many bafaltes, taking .that term in the fenfe of this author and- 

* See Chaps. XIII. and XVII. T R oxter, tom. xxxvii. an. 171,0. 
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other naturalifts, may derive- their origin from water, many others are certainly the pro- 
dud of fire. 

I fiiall not repeat what various volcanifts have writen on this fubjed, but merely re- 
fer the reader to what I have already faid relative to the bafaltine lavas of Vulcano and 
l'elicuda. With refpect to the former illand, I have remarked in Chap. XIII. that I 
found within its crater a range of articulated prifms, with unequal fides and angles, 
which in part compofed one whole with a mafs of lava ; and, in parj, were detached 
from it. I. have alfo there defcribed the qualities and nature of thcfe prifms. In 
Chap. XVII. I have particularly defcribed the littoral lavas of l'elicuda, which, near the 
water, are prifmatic. 

It is therefore evident, that in thefe two fituations the origin of the bafaltes there 
found cannot be what it has been alfumed generally, by Werner and other Germans, 
but that it is truly volcanic. It conlequently appears that Nature obtains the fame ef- 
fects by two different ways. In the foil'll kingdom, one of her grand operations is cryf- 
tallization ; which, though it be molt frequently efteded in the humid way, is fome- 
times produced in the dry ; as we fee, among other inftances in iron, which Nature 
cryftallizes within the earth, both by the means of water and of fire, in which latter 
way the beautiful fpecular iron of Strombofi is produced *. Nor are there wanting 
other inftances, of the cryftallization of the fame metal by the adion of fire. And did 
other metals cxift in the entrails of volcanos, and the neceffary circutnftances concur 
to their cryftallization, it is indubitable that this may be effeded by fire as well as by 
water. Thus we fee that, by taking certain precautions, metallic lubftances affume a 
regular and lynnnetrical difpofition within the crucible. The lame is true of bafaltes, 
the prifmatic configuration of which, though not ftridly a cryftallization, has the moll 
exad refemblance to it. Obfervation likewife teaches us that the fame combination of 
earths, according to different circutnftances, forms prifmatic bafaltes, fometimes in the 
humid, and fometimes in the dry way. The ftone called trapp, found in the mountains 
of Sweden, is configurated in prifms, though thole mountains are of aqueous origin ; 
and the horn ftone, which is fo analogous to. the trapp, has the fame configuration at 
l'elicuda, notwithftanding it is a true lava. In the fame ifland, likewife, other balalti- 
forin lavas have for their bafe fhoerl in mafs, and thofe of the crater of Vulcano, the 
petrofilex ; which two ftones, according to the obfervations of M. Doloinieu, form 
iome of the Egyptian bafaltes, which are a work of the waters. Thefe two agents, fire 
and water, are not, in fact, fo different in their action as we might at firrt be inclined 
to imagine. The prifmatic figure in the humid way arifes in the foft earth by the eva- 
poration of the water ; in confequence of which the parts dry, contrad their volume, 
and fplit into polygonal pieces. The fame phenomenon may be remarked in marga- 
ceous earths, imbued with water, and expofed to the ventilation of the air j and I have 
frequently fecn the mud of rivers, when dried in the fun in fummer, to make pottery- 
ware, divide, when it became dry, into fmall polyedrous tablets. Similar configura- 
tions are produced in different lavas by the congelation and contradion that take place 
by the privation of the fire which held them in a ftate of fluidity. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the difpute relative to the origin of bafaltes is at an 
end ; nor would there be any difference of opinion if, inflead of generalizing ideas and 
fabricating fyftems, naturalifts would make an impartial ufe of their own obfervations 
and thofe of others. Some volcanifts, perpeiving that the generation of various bafaltes 
is evidently igneous, have immediately inferred that all mult have the fame origin. In 


* See Chap. XI. 
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confequence of this principle, they have drawn lines or zones in different parts of the 
globe, indicative of ex find volcanos, which they have inferred from finding bafaltes 
there ; and thus pourtrayed a picture of prodigious dimcnfions, representing the ruins 
caufed in the world by fubterrancan conflagrations. Other naturalifts, on the contrary, 
being convinced that certain bal'alres are the produce of water, have afligned to all the 
fame origin. From the fads now adduced, it is however fufficiently evident that botii 
thefe hypothefes are erroneous. The bafaltes, taking the term generally, when exa- 
mined detached, do not bear exclufively any dccilive marks of their origin. Local cir- 
cumftances alone can determine to which of the two principles it is to be aferibed ; to 
difeover which we muff attentively examine whether the places where thefe figured flones 
are found exhibit any indubitable figns of volcanization. Yet even thefe are frequently 
not fulficient, as there are many hills and mountains which owe their origin ’o both the 
great agents of nature, fire and water; in which cafe it will be neceflary to redouble our 
attention, and fix it on the fubllances originating from each; to determine, by the relations 
thefe have to the bafaltes, from which of the two the latter derive their formation. By 
diligently employing thefe means, we (hall be certain, without fear of error, to elucidate, 
and advance the enquiries relative to bafaltes, and be enabled accurately to determine 
which of them are to be aferibed to the adion of water, and which to that of fire. 

But here a fecond queftion occurs, not lefs interefting than the firft, relative to the 
caufe why certain lavas, differing from innumerable others, become bafaltiform ; fince, if 
this configuration depended on congelation, it muff be found in all lavas when th y had 
ceafed to flow. The firfl writer, to my knowledge, who has adverted to this is M. de 
Luc, who, in the fecond volume of his Travels, is of opinion that they have taken this 
regular figure in the fea, by the fudden condenlation which took place on their flowing 
into it in a liquid ftate; other fecondary circumftances, however, concurring, 1'uch as a 
greater homogeneity, and a certain attradion of their parts. 

Of the fame opinion is M. Dolomieu ; though lie does not deny that even porous 
lavas tnay fometimes likewife take the form of prifms. The former of thefe opinions 
is little lefs than hypothetic, while the latter is iuppor.ted by fads too important to be 
curforily flated. M. Dolomieu obferves that all the currents of the lavas of Etna, the 
periods of which are preferved in hiftory, have conftantly experienced two effects in 
their congelation. Thofe which have cooled in the air have divided, in confequence 
of the contradion they have fuffered by the lofs of their caloric (heat), into irregular 
mafles ; while all the others, a w hich have precipitated into the fea, have, on their fudden 
congelation, contraded in a regular form, and divided into priirnatic columns, which 
form they have only taken in the parts in contad with the water of the fea. Of this 
he met with evident proofs along the fhore which extends from Catania to Caflello di 
Jaci ; and the famous lava of 1669, though unapt to the priirnatic form, from bring 
fpungy and little in quantity, yet in fome parts exhibits a kind of rude impeded prifms. 

Among the ohjeds to which I was attentive in my volcanic travels through the two 
Sicilies, the prilinatic lavas were certainly not the lull. While making the circuit of 
the Eolian iflands, of Etna and of Ifchia, 1 conftantly obferved carefully the omforma- 
tion of the (tony currents which fall into the fea. I have remarked when treating of 
Ifchia, that this configuration is frequently prifmatic, and that the prifms are conftantly 
formed in thole parts of the currents which itnmerge into the water, and reach to a 
few feet above the level. This obfervation of mine certainly accords admirably with 
thofe of M. Dolomieu ; the fituation of theie priftns clearly fhowing that they were 
formed at the time of the immerfton of the lava into the fea, which, when it flowed, rofe 
to where they begin to appear. But, though I agree with him in this I cannot in the 
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remainder of my obfervations. Alicuda, as well as Felicuda, prefents us with numerous 
currents and rocks that defeend into the fea ; and they are likewife k found at Saline, 
Lipari, Stromboli, Panaiia, Bafiluzzo, and Vulcano ; but thefe rocks and currents, 
which together extend over a fpace of more than fixty miles, do not afford, the flighteft 
indications of prifms. 

As I went by fea from Meflina to Catania, and returned to Meffina from Catania, I 
had an opportunity twice to examine, at myleifure, that trad of fhore, which, for the 
i'pace of nearly three-and-twenty miles, is volcanic. One third of it, beginning at Ca- 
tania, and proceeding to C.aftelio di Jaci, confifts of prilins more or lefs characterized, 
i,nd fuch as they have been described by M. Dolomieu ; but the other two thirds, though 
equally compoied of lavas with the former, and for the moft part falling perpendicu- 
larly into the fea, have no fuch figure j and only prefent, here and there, irregular fif- 
iures and angular pieces, fuch as are generally oblervable in all lavas, which feparate 
more or Ids on their congelation. 

In my circuit by fea round the fit ores of Ifchia, I was particularly attentive, as I was 
every where elfc, to the conformation of the lavas ; and here and there feemed a great 
probability of finding them prifmatic, from the abundance of them which in different 
directions and angles fall into the fea : but I have already obferved, when treating of the 
iiland, and I now repeat it, that I did not find one with a regular form. 

At Naples, the prifmatic lavas of the currents of Vefuvius, under the park of Por- 
4ici, have been much fpoken of. When I made my obfervations on this burning moun- 
tain I had not time to vifit thefe lavas. It is with great pleafure therefore that I learn 
they have been examined by a perfon fo well experienced in matters of this nature as 
the Chevalier Gioeni undoubtedly is. But the celebrated prifms difappeared in the pre- 
fcnce of fo accurate an obferver. The following is the account he gives ; which is of 
■conliderable importance to our prefent fubjedl : — “ I wifhed to examine the bafaltes 
which were pointed out to me as to be found on the fea-fhore, under the Royal Park of 
Portici ; but they proved to be only a compatt lava, with perpendicular and extremely 
irregular fiffures, forming quadrangular, and fometimes trapezoidal pilafters, which 
have been employed in buildings. Similar fiffures are likewife obferved in tufas, and 
earths of ditlerent kinds, and can never miflead any perl'on accuftomed to them, and 
acquainted with their true caufes.” 

By this faithful relation of facts I flatter myfelf I have clearly (hewn that it cannot be 
fupported as a general hypothefis, that flowing lavas take a prifmatical configuration 
from the fudden coagulation they fulfer on falling into the fea. 

It may perhaps be objedted, that thefe prifms once exifled in the lavas I obferved, but 
that the irrefiftible violence of the waves, in a long feries of years, has corroded and 
deftroyed them. 

Every perfon acquainted with the fubjedt mull immediately perceive how little foli- 
dity there is in this objedtion. I admit that the violence of the fea may, in forne lavas, 
have totally deftroyed thefe prifms ; but that it .can have had that efl'edt on all, and 
through fo extenfive a fpace is utterly improbable. Nor is it conceivable that Felicuda, 
among the Eolian ifles, fhould Hill preferve its prifms perfedt, while the reft of thofe 
iflands have entirely loft theirs, notwithftanding they are all equally expofed to the 
fhocks of the waves. 

I cannot here omit another remark. It is certain that more than one of thefe iflands 
were not formed by one eruption, but by fucceflivc ejedlions of lavas accumulating on 
each other ; and in fome deep fiffures, occafioned by the fea, this fucct (five formation 
is difcoverable by the eye, as we may perceive five or fix different ftrata of lava one 
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x.bove the other. The internal drata in very remote periods having flowed into the fea, 
as the external flowed afterwards ; it is evident that if the latter on touching the water 
became prifmatic, the fame change mud have taken place alfo in the former ; which 
being defended from the injuries of the fea by the external flrata, mult dill preferve 
their prifmatic configuration, of which however no traces remain. We mud therefore 
conclude that innumerable lavas may fall into the fea, without having their external ap- 
pearance in the lead changed by the fudden congelation which then takes place. 

That the prifmatic configuration of lavas is not always the effed of their immerfion 
in the waters of the fea, likewife appears from many of them taking the fame form in 
the air ; of which we have a diftinguilhed example in the crater of Vulcano. Here cer- 
tainly we cannot fuppolc any intervention of the waters of the fea. Similar obfervations 
have been made on Mount Etna by the Chevalier Gioeni. “ I have obferved,” fays he, 
in the work before cited, “ bafaltic columns at the fummit of Etna, and nearly on a 
level with the bafe of its vad crater, where there is certainly no probability of the fea 
ever having reached ; and I have frequently found polyhedrous bafaltes perfectly cha- 
racterized in excavations made by men in the centre of lavas, which have iflued from 
the fides of Mount Etna, in periods much poderior to the retiring of the fea.” 

I fhould, however, appear deficient in candour, did I not mention that M. Dolomieu 
admits that lavas may foinetimes in the air affume the prifmatic form, if they fall into 
clefts and fiffures where they fuddenly cool, of which he adduces an example in the 
i (lands of Ponza. 

I (hall only remark, that I do not perceive the abfolute neceflity of the fiflures in this 
cafe ; fince we frequently find lavas with this configuration in perfectly open places, as 
I have feen in the great mouth of Vulcano. And with this opinion the obfervations of 
Gioeni on Etna certainly accord ; for had he remarked the concurrence of fuch a cir- 
cumdance, he undoubtedly would have mentioned it. 

What conclufion then ought we to deduce from -all thefe facts and obfervations ? 

Fird : that many bafaltiform lavas have aflumed this organization on coagulating 
within the fea. 

Secondly : that others have taken the fame form, merely in cooling in the open air. 

Thirdly : that innumerable other lavas have not taken this figure, either in the fea or 
in the air. 

It appears at fird view that thefe differences depend on the different nature of the 
lavas thernfelves. This opinion at lead is rendered probable by what we obferve in 
earths penetrated with water, which in drying take more or lefs prifmatic forms, as has 
been obferved frequently in the argillaceous kinds. I have feen when a turbid torrent 
has been introduced into a ditch through an argillaceous marie, the latter in drying di- 
vide into polyhedrous pieces ; but when the water pafled through chalk, or calcareous 
marie, the greater part of the pieces were amorphous. When we however obferve lavas 
with requifite attention, this conformation in them l'eems to be effeded differently. 

It has already been faid, that feveral of the prifmatic lavas of Felicuda have for their 
bafe (hoerl in mafs ; but it is true that other congenerous lavas of the fame ifiand, which 
form as it were walls perpendicular to the fea, are fmooth over their whole fuperficies. 
A fimilar fmoothnefs is obfervable in lomc of thofe of Mount Etna, on the (hore between 
Medina and Catania, which have tor their bafe the horn-done; though others extremely 
refembling them, between Jaci Realc and Catania, are formed m prifips. 

Compadnefs and folidity are likewife not a neceflary condition in lavas, to this ap- 
propriate cryllallization. This has already been remarked by M. Dolomieu ; and I 
vol. v. ii have 
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have obferved that many amorphous lavas on the Ihores of feveral of the Eolian lllands 
are more compad than the prifmatic lavas of Felicuda. 

What then can be the intrinfic circumftance of the lava which detcrmines.it thus to 
cleave in the prifmatic form ? I confefs I am ignorant : and who can fay that we do not 
feek it in vain within the lava, fince it may be extrinfic and adventitious ? Such certainly 
appears to be the opinion of M. de Luc ; and more exprefsly that of M. Dolomieu, who, 
to explain the phenomenon of volcanic prifms, has recourfe to a fudden congelation* 
and inftantaneous contradion of lavas. 

The fads which we have adduced relative to lavas, both prifmatic and not prifmatic, 
it has been feen, do not always accord with thofe related by the French naturalift. But 
even on this fuppofition, which is inconteftable, may we not retain the fame principle 
of explanation, which, to fay the truth, appeare to be fufficient, with fome requifite mo. 
difications ? Thefe I will endeavour to fuggeft, illuftrating my conjedure by the two 
cafes above adduced ; the one, that of the lavas which take the form of prifms merely 
from the contad of the atmofphere, as in Vulcano and near the fummit of Etna ; the 
other, that of the lavas which refufe to take fuch a form even within the fea, as at Ilchia, 
in fome parts of the bafe of Etna, and in all the Eolian ifles except Felicuda. 

As to the former, may not a fudden coagulation and contradion have taken place in 
fome lavas from the mere influence of the atmofphere, though the lava was not included 
in any cleft or fiflure ? It is fufficient that it be luddenly deprived of the caloric (heat) 
by w hich it is penetrated, and which rendered it rarefied and fluid. To this deprivation 
a lava of little thicknefswill be very liable, fince a body lofes its heat the fooner the lefs 
its thicknefs and denfity. This fudden contradion may alfo be produced by the circum- 
ftances of the atmofphere ; as fhould a ftrong wind, of a very cold temperature, blow 
at the time. The melted lavas in our crucibles will be found to give greater weight to 
this latter conjedure. If they are taken from the furnace, and caufed to pafs through 
a heat gradually lefs ; their furface, as they cool, will only fplit in a few cracks, of little 
depth, and ufually irregular ; but when they are immediately, in the winter time, car- 
ried into the cold air, the fiffures,.befides being deeper, will frequently be difj*>fed in 
fuch a manner, as to form fmall polyhedrous prifms, which may eafily be detached from 
the reft of the lava. 

With refped to thofe lavas which do not aflume a prifmatic form though they fall 
into the fea, it is certain that, to take that conformation, their mafe muft have a ftrong 
degree of effervefcence and dilatation, and that it muft be deeply penetrated with the 
igneous fluid, otherwife the contradion neceflary to produce prifms cannot take place. 
But many currents which defeend from the fummit of burning mountains to the fea, 
muft have loft their effervefcence with their heat in fo long a courfe, and fcarcely con- 
tain fufficient to continue their motion downwards, which perhaps woiild ceafe, were it 
not for the impelling gravity of the lava, which frequently falls into the fea perpen- 
dicularly. 

Such is the hypothefis by which I would explain the caufe why fome lavas have af- 
fumed a prifmatic conformation without any concurrence of the fea-water, and others 
exhibit no appearance of it in places where they have immerged into the fea. 1 never- 
thelefs leave every one to form his own opinion ; and ihould an explanation of thefe 
important fads be difeovered preferable to mine, which I confider as only conjedural, I 
Stall receive the communication of it with finccrc gratitude, and adopt it with pleafure. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. * — CONCLUSION OF THE ACCOUNT OF TIIE EOLIAN ISLES, TN 
RGMAKKS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS NOT VOLCANIC. 

I. I.ipari . — Population of that ifand.—XJfcful vegetables produced in it ; among which the 
vine furnijhcs the mof confiderable branch of its commerce. — Celebrated mahnfe y of this 
country —Manner of making that wine. — Scarcity of corn , which might be rendered nine 
plentiful by adopting a different fyjlem of agriculture . — Gr eat abundance of Indian figs in 
Lipari 'and the other EoiiCin ijlands. — Delicious tafle of their fruit. — Dcfcription of that 
Jhrub ; and remarks on the facility with which it may be multiplied — Proj ft to render 
it much more prof table by making ufc of its leaves to nourff the cochineal iifeCl, as flk - 
worms arc fed with the mulberry leaf. — Fifes and coral found near the Jhorcs of Lipari. 

— Account of a phyfeter , or kind of whale , obferved by the author in that fea This fifh, 

though internally organized nearly like others of the mammalia clafs , could remain under 

water a much longer time than they ufually can. — Very few cattle of any kind in Lipari. 

Caufc of this fcarcity.— Rabbits the only wild quadruped in this if and.- — Manner of hunt- 
ing them with the ferret. — Stationary birds at Lipari but few ; nor any birds of paffirge, 
at leaf at the time the author was there.— Some which with us are birds cfpaffhge, there 

fationary. — Curious manner of taking fwallows in the f reefs of the city in winter. 

Branches of foreign commerce which have begun to be introduced at Lipari within thefe 
few years. — Remarks on the affertion of Strabo , Diodorus , and Diofcorides , that Lipari 
derived a confiderable profit from the fulphate of alumine ('< alum ). — Political and ecclcfi- 
afical fate of Lipari. — Phyfical and moral character of the Liparcfc. — Brief account of 
the city of IJpari. 

II. Stroinboli. -The great heat felt in this if and not to be attributed to its volcano , but the 
fun. — Nature of this climate. — Frequency of tempefs. — The fore of Stromboli defitute of 
a harbour. — Vcjfels ufed by the natives to navigate thefe fcas. — The great quantity offjh 
taken in the vicinity of this if and, probably a confequence of the heat of its volcano. — Plants 
which grow in this if and. — Malmfcy the principal prod ml of the country. — Vines, and 
the manner in which they are defended from the wind. — Number of inhabitants.— The 

natives not fearful of their volcano. — HoJ'pitality of the Strombolcfc. — Their character. 

Account of a fpring , the only one in the whole if and. — Animals found in Stromboli. 

III. Vulcano. — An uninhabited fand. — Great quantities of fulphate of alumine fi alum ) once 
ex traded here. — Difficulty of the extraction of it at prcfent.—Morc proft might be derivea 
from planting vines. 

IV. Saline. — Abundance of grapes in this if and. — Spring near the fore, probably fupplied 
by rain water . — Muriate of foda fife a fait ) extracted from a f mall lake contiguous to the 
fea.— Means of procuring this fait. — Curious phenomenon obfcrvable in this lake, when the 
fea water enters it. 

V. VI. Felicuda and Alicuda . — Their population.— The houfes built not on the fhore, or at 

the foot of thefe mountainous i/lands, but about half way up their declivity , that they may 
be lefs expofed to the incurfons of the Barbary pirates, who formerly have frequently landed 
there in f carcb of plunder. —Such incurfons Jometimes fill made at prefent. — Well-grounded 
fears of travellers in failing round thefe ifands. — Ufcful vegetables in Felicuda and Ali- 
cuda.— The corn of Alicuda excellent , though produced but in frnall qucnttily. — Extraor- 
dinary indufry of the inhabitants in its cultivation. — Fifing-boats of thefe ifands Ridi- 

* Some chapters of a theoretic nature are omitted. 
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cutout andfuperjlitious practice of the inhabitants •when a hujband or wife dies.— Bo ft of 
the people of the Lipari {[lands in general , that thofe ij lands contain no kind of ferpent . — 
Phyfict'l reafon of this fact. — Extreme fear city of infefls there, and the caufe.— Enviable 
tranquillity and content of the inhabitants of thefe i/lands.— Salubrity of the air. — Advan- 
tages experienced from that falubrity by the author during his [lay there. — Comparifon be- 
tween this very pure air, and that of fome of the low plains of Lombardy. 

TO complete my obfervations relative to thefe iflands, I (hall now proceed to give a 
concife account of their population, the character, manners, and cufloms of the inhabi- 
tants, their commerce, the animals ltationary and migratory found in them, and other 
analogous objects, agreeably to what was propofed in the introduction to this work. 

I. Lipari. — This ifland is the Iargeft and much the molt populous of thofe called the 
Eolian ifles, the number of its inhabitants amounting to between nine and ten thoul'and, 
a confiderable part of whom refide in the city of the fame name, which is very ancient, 
as it appears from hiftorical records that it exifted before the war of Troy *• 

If the ifland of Lipari be divided into four parts, about two and a half will be 
found to be cultivated, and the remainder overgrown with wood and barren. Thefe 
barren trafts, however, continually dtminifli, and are converted into fruitful fields, from 
a kind of neceflity arifing from the continually increafing population of the ifland. 

Lipari produces cotton, pulfe, and olives, though in but fmall quantities. . The corn 
produced there, and which is of an excellent quality, amounts annually to fifteen hun- 
dred Sicilian falme t, or two thoufand at mod, and is fcarcely fuflicient to fupply the city. 

Among the ufeful productions of this ifland the principal are grapes, of- which there 
are feveral kinds. The firft furnilhes the common wine which is drunk in the ifland, 
and of which there is fo great an abundance, that they export annually two, and even 
three thoul'and barrels ( bari/li ) of it without the leaft inconvenience. They prds the 
grapes on the fpot where the vines grow, and carry the mull, in leather bottles, to their 
refpe&ive houfes on beads of burthe n. 

The pafi'ola and paflolina, as they are here called, are two other kinds of grapes that 
are dried. The laft is that fort which is ufually called the Corinthian grape. Of this 
they commonly fell ten thoufand barrels annually j and of the other about twelve 
thoufand. 

From a fourth kind of grape is made the famous malmfoy of Lipari, which name alone 
is fuflicient for its eulogium. It is a wine of a clear amber colour, at once generous 
and fweet, which fills and warms the mouth with an agreeable fragrance, and a return 
of fweetnefs fome time after it is tailed. But as nature ufually bellows on man her molt 
precious gifts with a fparing hand, this grape is here fcarcer than any other ; and docs 
not furnilh at molt more than two thoufand barrels annually, which the Liparefe fill for 
foreign markets, as they do alfo the pafi'ola and paflolina. During my Itay in the ifland, 
I could fcarcely procure a fuflicient quantity to revive my fpirits after my faiigues, and 
carry with me a, fpecimen of this rare and delicious liquor to Pavia. 

I was defirous to learn the method employed by the natives in making^ malmfey. It 
is asfollows : they do not gather the grape until it is perfe&ly ripe, which is known by 
its beautiful yellow colour and the fweet tafte it acquires. When the grapes are ga- 

♦ See Chap. XVI. 

f A falma contain! 1 6 tumuli, the tumu.'o from zo to 22 rololi, and the rotolo i\ pounds. —Stol berg's Tra- 
%th, tol. ii. p. 506. 
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thered, the rotten and fpoiled berries being firft picked out, they are expofed to the fun 
on mats made of reeds for eight or ten days, or fometimes longer, till they are dried. 
They then place them on a clean Itone floor, furrounded with a kind of low wall, about 
two feet high, where they crufli them, firft with a ftone fattened to the end of a fmall 
ttaff or handle, and afterwards with their naked feet, till all the juice is exprefled ; which 
is then let run off through an aperture to another ffmilar floor, the fides of which are 
higher ; and here the muff is all collected. It is afterwards drawn off into veflels in 
which it is left to ferment, till it is perfe&ly depurated and become fit to drink, which 
it is by the following January. 

'J he vintage is in the month of September, at which time the Liparefe, leaving the 
city, refort in companies to fome cottages near the vineyards, where they remain during 
the gathering of the grapes, refigning themfeives to mirth and innocent pleasures ; and 
the voyager, who chances to approacii the ifland at that feafon, finds his furprife not a 
little excited by the numerous lights which are exhibited during the night, and illuminate 
and embellifli thefe ruftic habitations. 

Another plant, if it does not form a branch of foreign commerce, is yet of fome do- 
meftic utility to the Liparefe : I mean the opunlia, commonly called the Indian fig. 
( Coflus Opuiitiu, Lin.') This fhrub with us will not live through the winter, except it 
is proferved in hot-houfes ; and being in a climate not congenial to its nature, grows to 
no great height, ami produces but few fruits, and thofe fmall and of no worth. At Li- 
pari, on the contrary, and in the other Eolian iflands, it thrives fo well that it ufually 
grows to the height often, twelve, and fometimes fifteen feet, with a Item a foot or more 
in diameter. The fruits, which are nearly as large as a turkey’s egg, arc fweet, and 
extremely agreeable to the palate, and of very eafy Jigeftion. When unripe, their lkin 
or rind is green ; but when ripe, of a reddifh yellow. This plant will take root and 
grow, in a furpriiing manner, in almoft any fituation which has a favourable afpeft, 
and the molt favourable is the fou them. It thrives alike in the poorclt and the richeft 
foils, the- fill a res of lavas, among the ruins of ancient buildings, on fragments of dried 
mortar, and in the crevices of walls. It is well known that the fruits grow at the edges 
of the leaves; the number on each leaf is not conttant, but they are frequently nume- 
rous, as I have counted two-and-tv.vnty on a fingle leaf. They begin to ripen about 
the beginning of Augull, and continue to November. In fome lituations, indeed, where 
they enjoy the benign influence of the fun, they remain through the whole winter ; and 
even where they have not that an vantage, they may be preferved ripe and in good con- 
dition during the winter, by being gathered green in autumn, and left attached to the 
whole or a part of the leaf, the juice of the leaf, which is always thick and pulpy, af- 
fording a nutriment to the fruit. 

The inhabitants of Lipari eat thefe fruits during feveral months of the year ; for as 
there is great abundance of them, they are fold at a very low price. Befides thofe 
which nature produces here fpontaneoufly, the Liparefe induttrioufly cultivate great 
numbers of thefe Indian figs, and the method of multiplying them is very eafy. It is 
•well known that this plant is propagated by means of the leaves, which are of an oblong, 
lhape, narrower at one extremity than at the other, and refembling a peel or Ihovel, by 
which name they are called by the Sicilians. Every leaf is thick and pulpy, and each 
fide of it lcattered over with fmall buttons or knobs, from which arife a great number 
of little prickles, with a large one in the centre, of the length of an inch. If thefe but- 
tons only touch the earth they take root, let the ground be what it may. The leaf 
which has taken root puts forth other leaves that again produce others; and from being 
flat, as it was at firft, becomes in time round, and forms a trunk which lengthens and 
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thickens in proportion as the other leaves grow and multiply. For the ftem or trunk 
of the Indian fig, which* as 1 have already faid, is fometimes more than a foot in diaine* 
ter, is'only a (erics of leaves in an upt ight pofition, and adhering to each other. 

Such are the different vegetable productions of the ifland of Lipari, which however^ 
with refpcCt to commerce, may he reduced to one only, I mean the grape. Corn, as 
we have feen, from its fcarcitv, fcarcelv deferves to he mentioned ; but this might be 
grown in far greater quantity, were the fyftem of agriculture prevalent at prd’ent in this 
ifland changed. It is here the general practice to raife the vines two or three feet above 
the ground, and with poles and reeds to form a kind of fquares by which they are fup- 
ported. The confequence "is, that 'he vines with their branches and leaves form a 
kind of covering, impenetrable to the rays of the fun, which renders the foil below en- 
tirely barren. Several of the natives of I.ipari have had the good fenfe to perceive the 
inconvenience of this practice, and, disregarding the prejudices of their countrymen, 
have changed thefe pieces of barren ground into fruitful corn-fields, without the leaft 
detriment to the fruit of the vine. The Abbate Gaetano Trovatini, whom I have elfe- 
where mentioned with deferred commendation, is among the number of the few who 
have made this liberal experiment. I law a field of his which, though not very exten- 
five, nor of a better foil than others, produced both a plentiful harvelt and ah abundant 
vintage. Inftead of planting the vines in the narrow fquares there called pcrgole, he has 
ranged them in parallel efpaljers with wide interffices of ground between them, in which 
he has fown corn in Uraight furrows, after the method cf Du Hamel. Thus the air 
and the fun exert their influences freely between the efpaliers, and not a foot of ground 
is loft to cultivation. The grain yields a luxuriant crop, and the vines are at the fame 
time not lefs fruitful than thofe of the neighbouring groun.is, where the old method is 
adhered to. It is true that Trovatini, like Caius Furius Crefinus in ancient times, is 
furveyed by many with an eye of ill-natured envy, when they compare the wretched 
appearance of their grounds with- the copious produce of his. But even while I was 
there, feveral of his neighbours had begun to imitate his example. It is much to be 
regretted that Don Gtufeppe Cippola of Palermo, the late bifhop of Lipari and the ad- 
jacent iflands, did not live fome years longer. That worthy prelate f eined to have been 
bom for the improvement of the foil of thofe countries, which before were wild and 
little productive. The number of olive-trees which he caufed to be planted is incredible. 
1 found above three thoufand in Panaria alone. He alfo introduced mulberry-trees 
there, which have thriven extremely well. I faw one in a court-yard, planted eight 
years ago, which in fize and ftrength did not in the leaft yield to ours of the fame age, 
though the latter have the advantage of a more fuitable foil. He has likewife enriched 
the ifland with another fpecies of the Indian fig, brought from Palermo, the fruit of 
which is red and extremely delicious. I fincerely wifh his fucceflor, who is unknown 
to me, may follow his excellent example. 

Since I ha- e again mentioned the Indian fig, I cannot avoid noticing an idea which 
has occurred to me, and which, fhould it ever be carried into effeCt, mult be productive 
of great advantage both to Sicily and the Eoiian ifles. The cochineal infeCt {Coccus 
cafti, Linn.) is bred and collected in Mexico, and other Spanifh provinces of South 
America, and the commerce carried on in it is eftimated at many millions of dollars 
annually. Might not the advantages derived from this precious drug be fhared with 
Mexico by the Lipari iflands and Sicily, which may be confidered as the moft fouthem 
part of Italy, from which it has been feparated by the irruption of the fea that produced 
the ftr.iit of Medina? To cfll £t this, two things indeed are neceflary; the plant on 
which the infeCt ims and propagates, and the infect itfelf. The plant is that iifually 
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called the Indian fig, and which is found in fuch abundance in the Eolian ifles and Sicily, 
where I have feen the foot of Etna covered with it. Travellers relate that the opuntias 
of Mexico, where they are cultivated with the greateft care, grow to the height of eight 
feet, and that the leaves of forne of them are nearly a foot in length. We have faid that 
thofe of Lipari, and the fame is true of the reft of the Eolian illes and of Sicily, rife to 
a greater height, and have leaves more than a foot long. If therefore thefe plants thrive 
as well in Sicily and the Eolian ifles as in America, and perhaps better than they do 
there, why fhould not the cochineal infedls, which feed on them, thrive equally in thofe 
countries? Will not the filk-worm, though originally from India, live and multiply in 
every country where it can be fupplied with the leaves of the mulberry-tree ? The only 
difficulty, in my opinion, would be the conveyance of this ufeful infect to fo great dif- 
tance, principally becaufe it could not be removed in the egg, fince it is viviparous, and 
not oviparous. It fhould be obferved, however, that as the Americans perpetuate the 
cochineal by means of the leaves of the opuntia, it no doubt would continue to live on 
the leaves of that plant ; which might be brought, growing in large veflels filled with 
earth, from Mexico to Sicily. The important advantages to be derived from the fuc- 
cefs of the experiment, at leaft would fufficiently juftify the labour and expence of the 
attempt. I am not ignorant of the jealoufy and referve with which the pofleflbrs of 
this infedk, which is fo valuable to them, guard it from foreigners to prevent their deal- 
ing it. Such a theft has, however, been pradifed on them to the advantage of fome of 
the French provinces. I know likewife that the hint I have here given, fhould it ever 
be carried into effed, would not be agreeable to the political views of Spain ; but an 
Italian and a philofopher may furely be permitted to propofe it. 

I Ihall now difmifs the vegetables, and proceed to fay a word of the fifliery of Lipari, 
than which nothing can be more wretched. Not that the fea does not contain fifh ; 
but becaufe there are but few there who follow fiftving as an occupation, and even of 
thefe the greater number are not provided with the neceflary implements. They only 
ufe the line and hook, and the fciabica , a kind of net, which they throw to a confider- 
ablc diftance into the fea, and then drag on fhore. r ^'his mode of filhing is only ufed in 
the harbour, and not very frequently, at leaft in the fummer, though I have been told 
that in winter it is more common, as they are then without other employment. 1 have 
often been prefent at their throwing the net, lefs from curiolity than to procure filh for 
my finall table : but thofe days proved unpropitious to the filhermen, and not lefs un- 
lucky to myfelf ; fince after three or four throws they either caught no filh, or thofe fo 
few and finall, that had l nothing elfe to eat I might have died with hunger. 

In June and July they likewife fi(h for coral, both round the Ihores of Lipari and at 
Vulcano. When I was there I procured a rare fpecitnen, confiding of a branch of coral 
which had grown on a volcanic enamel under the caftle of Lipari. Fifteen barks, I was 
told, are ufually engaged in the coral fifliery j but either becaufe they are ignorant of 
the proper methods of detaching this valuable animal plant from the rocks and caverns 
of the fea, or becaufe they are not fufficiently expert in the ufe of them, this fifhery is 
very unproductive. In the two months above mentioned, every bark carrying eight 
men fifhed up ten or fifteen rotoli of coral j and the rotolo contains two pounds and a 
half, and the pound twelve ounces. 

formerly coral was likewife fifhed at the Secca di Santa Caterhia , a place diffant ten 
miles from the harbour of Lipari ; but fome barks having been wrecked there, the bi- 
fliop of that time. Father de Francifci, a Dominican, fulminated his excommunication 
againft any bark which in future fhould have the temerity to attempt to filh in that place. 
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In my various maritime excurfions round the F.olian ifles, I never met with any of 
thofe (mailer cetaceous (ilh which arc frequently found in other parts of the Mediterra- 
nean. Hut one day when the fea was calm, while I was failing between Panaria and 
Volcano, a large cetaceous fUh of the genus of the phyfeter, and which, from a . long fin 
cn the back, I judged to be the Tttrfio of Linnaeus, fuddenly rofe to the top of the water. 
Jt approached within about feventy feet of my boat, and 1 had fufHcient opportunity to 
obferve it with fome attention. It is well known to mariners as well os naturaiifls, that 
dolphins, phyfeters, and whales, properly fo called, have need of relpiration from time 
to time, and therefore frequently rife to the furface of the water with the upper part of 
their bodies, and throw up, from one or more apertures they have in the head, one or 
two ejections of water accompanied by the air they have taken in, and inhale frelh air. 
The cetaceous filh of which I now fpcak did the fame ; and when he came to the fur- 
face of the water, and drew along the half of his body above it, he was fo near that I 
could eftimate his dimenfions with the eye. He was atieaft twenty-eight feet long, and 
the breadth of his body, where largeft, not lefs than eight feet. The caudal fin was 
eight feet in length, and the dorfal two. At every expiration a hiding found was heard 
of air and water, which he ejected to the height of eight or nine feet. A little before 
he made this cje&ion, he railed nearly the half of his huge body above the water, but 
after five or fix minutes again funk and difappeared. 1 wifhed to oblerve the interval 
of time between one ejection and another, as the animal continued this alternation for 
a full quarter of an hour. I perceived they were repeated after every fixteen or l'even- 
teen leconds, and I flattered myfelf that I had afeertained with fufficient accuracy the 
fpace of time that one of this fpecies of fifh can remain under water without being 
obliged to rife to the furface and inhale air ; but I foon found this calculation erroneous. 
After my curiofity had been gratified with this feene about a quarter of an hour, the 
animal railed his tail vertically about three feet above the wa r er, and plunging direcllv 
down difappeared ; nor could I again difeover him, though both 1 and the four mariners 
who were with me watched with the utmoft attention during a quarter of an hour : and 
certainly had he in that time railed himfelf to take in air, we mud have feen him, from 
his great bulk and the calmnefs of the fea. I then perceived that this animal, though 
in his organization in a great meafure refembling the clal's of mammalia, and therefore, 
like them, under the neceflity of relpiring, could yet remain a much longer time under 
water than they can. 

But if aquatic animals are of little advantage to the inhabitants of I.ipari, their land 
animals are nearly of as little. Both large and fmall cattle are there extremely fcarce; 
and the few oxen and cows which are flaughtered there are brought from Sicily, and 
are very lean. This is entirely to be aferibeu to the poverty of the pafturage. The 
Liparefe cultivate theml'elves the fmall portions of land they pofiefs. 

With rel’pett to wild quadrupeds, the country produces only rabbits, which make 
their burrows in the mountainous parts, where the volcanic matters, principally of the 
tufaceous kind, permit them to dig with their feet. They are hunted with the ferret 
( Mujlello Furo , Linn.), and the chace is very amufing. Though this animal be origi- 
nally from Africa, it will live and propagate in the fouthern countries of Italy. It is 
about the fize of the common cat, and in its make fomething between the weafel and 
the pole-cat. I have feen them extremely tame at Lipari, where they breed as fall in 
the houfes as when wild. The fportfman who goes to catch the rabbits takes with him 
the ferret in a cage, and a dog. The latter, when he fees the rabbit, follows him to 
the hole in which he takes refuge ; or, if he is under ground, difeovers him by the 
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f:\nf, and (lops at the mouth of the burrow. The fportfman then puts the eape/lro , a 
hind of muzzle made of packthread, on the ferret, that he may 'not bite the rabbit ; as 
otherwife he would kill it in the hole, and after having fucked the blood, leave it there. 
Being unable to feize it, he only fcratches it with his claws, and terrifies it till it endea- 
vours to make its cfcapc out of the burrow, and is taken in a net placed lor the purpof.-. 
The ferret follows it out, and is again put into the cage. 

1 hofe rabbits are fmaller than the tame ones, and, like others that are wild, are of a 
grey colour. Not that they are originally fuch ; fince it is within memory that tb-*y 
were fu ll brought there by one of the natives, where they have, as is uiual with them, 
multiplied prodigioufly. But nature, put under red raint. by man, never fails, to re do re 
to animals which regain their liberty, the fize and exterior habit of body which they 
had in their original ftatc. 

The birds flationary here arc but few. They arc the partridge (' 1 'ctrao Pcrdix, Lin.), 
the greenfinch ( Lcxia Chloris , Lin.) ; the fparrow ( Fringilla lion.ejlica ), the goldfmc h 
(Fringilla ecirduelis), the horn-owl (Strix Seeps), and the raven (C'rvus Corax). M he 
latter is ufualiy found about the cultivated fields near the doves, and on the deeped 
rocks, though fonu times in places diffidently acccflible for the young ravens to be taken. 

Of thofe kinds of water-fowl which migrate from one fea to another, according as 
they find food in greater or lefs plenty, and pafs indifferently from the fait water of the 
fca to the frefh of rivers, lakes, and ponds, fuch as the different kinds of fea-gulls (Lan 
Linn.), and the cormorant ( Pelicanus Carlo), I did not fee one here. Indeed it is very 
rarely that any kind of water-fowl is fecn in the Eolian ifles. 

It is not the fame with the birds of paffage. In April the turtle-dove (Colttmba Turtur) 
and the quail ( Tctrao Cot nr nix) arrive here, and ftay a few days. They come in the 
fame manner in September. Seveial kinds of fwallows are common here ( Hi no: do 
ruflien, mined, opus, me lb a). The two latter make their neds in the fiffures of the rocky, 
and in the highed walls of the city of Lipari. When I left that city, which war on the 
1 cjth of October, fonte fwallows of the fil'd and lad fpecies were flying over it. 1 {hall 
likcwife ohferve, that on the night of the 13th of the fame month there was a dreadful 
temped with lightning, rain, and hail ; and the next dav, carlv in the morning, a drong 
fouth-wcll wind blowing ,- 1 law in the air, over the caltle of Lipari, at lead a hundred 
common houfe- fwallows, though they foon after difappeared. Reaumur’s thermometer 
that morning dood at 15' degrees above zero (67! of Fahrenheit). 

In fome con verfal ions relative to fwallows, which I had with I)oel or Trovatini and 
foveral other perfons at Lipari, they related to me a fad which I had before heard at 
Stromboli, and fhall again mention when 1 come to treat of that ifland. It is that in 
winter, and when a feiroccal or warm foutiierly breeze blows, fwallows of one or other 
of the four fpecies above mentioned are frequently !ivn to fkim the ground in the llrcets 
of the city, and are then eafily knocked down with long dicks bv children, as they 
extremely wet. The two latter kinds are e\en taken with hooks and lines fattened ; > 
the extremity of a long reed. A fmall leather is faflcned over the hook, and the boy 
who holds the reed conceals himfelf behind the corner of a lhvet, and waves the feather 
in the air. The f wallow, accudomed to catch infects as it flies, takes tl\e feather arid i.: 
caught by the hook. 

From thofe obfervations we cannot but conclude, that ihefe fwallows do not pais into 
Africa at the approach of winter, as many have believed, but that they more probably 
remain in the ifland, and itlue from their retreats in the warm days of winter in quell of 
food. 
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I faw likewife at Lipari, while making the circuit of the ifland by fca, a fifth fpecics 
of fwallow, the fwallow of the bank ( Hirundo riparia , Linn.). This bird is l'o denomi- 
nated from building its nett in the banks of rivers, and fometiines the ihores of the fca. 
I obfervcd feveral of thefe fwallotvs Hying about ihe rocks of tufa, which defeend almolt 
perpendicularly into the fea ; and having Hopped there i'ome time with my boat, I faw 
more than one of them go into and come out of the holes they had made in the tufa. I 
was told by the people of Lipari that this kind of fwallow appears in March, and difap- 
pears in October. 

In the introduction to this work I have mentioned that it was my intention to add to 
the obfervations I fliould make on the fwallows of Lipari and Sicily, others which I had 
made oh the fame fpecics of birds in Lombardy ; which addition would not have been fo 
long, but it might have been here conveniently fubjoined. But having afterwards more 
fully confidered the fubjeCt, and made new and various experiments to elucidate the 
great controverfy, whether l'wallows remain torpid during the cold weather, of which I 
have llightly treated in my other works (fee nty Annotations on the Contemplation of 
Nature, and T rafts on Animal and Vegetable Phyfics *) ; and having afterwards ex- 
tended thole experiments lo other animals which are in like manner torpid in winter, 
and efpecially thofe whofe blood is cold, as the common hedge-hog ( Erinaccus Europceu : , 
Linn .), the marmot (Mus Marmot a), the dormoufc (Mus avcllanarius ), the bat ( Vcjpcr - 
ti/io), I found my matter fo increafe on my hands, that I determined to publifti my ob- 
fervations on this fubjedl feparately, after having finiflied the work in which I am at 
prefent occupied. 

We will now proceed to notice fomg other particulars relative to Lipari and its inha- 
bitants. Foreign commerce has begun to be introduced into the iiland by the mariners, 
molt of whom traffic in what they call gallantry-wares. They every year buy, at the 
fair of Sinigaglio, linen, mu (1 ins, veils, and other commodities of that kind, to the value 
of from thirteen to fourteen thouland Sicilian or.cie t, and fell them at Meflina, Catania, 
Palermo, and other parts of Sicily. This trade is very advantageous to the country, and 
many have acquired confiderable wealth by it. It has however confidcrably diminilhed 
the filhery, and railed the price of lilh. 

Strabo, Diodorus, and Diofcorides, write that the fulphatc of alumine (alum) was pro- 
cured in great abundance at Lipari. The truth, however, is, that none whatever of 
that fait is now extracted in the ifland. I have parted over almoft every foot of ground 
in it, and only found ibme traces or efflorefcences of it, as I have mentioned in the 
proper places, which, with refpeft to profit, would not pay the labour of collecting. 
Wc mull therefore conclude that the vein of this mineral has either been exhauited or 
loll j or that the Liparefe procured it, not from their own ifland, but the neighbouring 
one of Vulcano, which is Hill rich in this fulphatc. The latter is perhaps the mod pro- 
bable explanation of the authorities above alleged. 

The political adminillration of Lipari is compofed of a criminal judge, a fifeal, a go- 
vernor who has the chief authority both in military and civil affairs, and who is com- 
monly an old invalid, and a civil judge. 

The bilhop, feventeen canons of the firll order, and fourteen of the fecond,and from 
a hundred and twenty to a hundred and thirty priells, form the ecclefiallical cllablilh- 

ment. 

* Annotazioni alia Conteniplazione- della Natiira. — Opufcoli di Fiflca Animale cVegitabile. 

-f- Count Stolbcrg, in his TiavtU, lately publiihed, fays the oncia of Sicily is worth three rix-doilars and 
■ine good grofehen ; or about eleven {hillings and nine-pence. The German tranflator of this work eili- 
*ute» the oncia, I know not on what authority, at fix dollars. — T. 
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The natives of this ifland are not wanting in natural abilities, but in the cultivation of 
them. The Liparefe are in general of a prompt and lively wit, ready to learn, of acute 
penetration, and extremely defirous of obtaining knowledge. Hence, when any learned 
itranger vifits their ifland, there is no end to their quellions and enquiries. They wil- 
lingly become his guides to their ftovcs and baths ; and there is not one among them 
v ho is ignorant that his country was once produced by fire. The feat of the court of 
King vEolus is contorted in the Eolian iiles, as the birth-place of Homer is in Greece, 
lie is claimed by each of the lflands ; but the people of Lipari are fully perfuaded that 
the royal refidcnce of this petty fovereign was in their ifland ; and thofe among them 
who have fome little tin&ure of literature, can cite the authority of Homer and ‘other 
writers in proof of their affertion. 

A beggar is fcarcely ever to be found in Lipari ; for even the pooreft perfons have 
fqme fmall piece of ground which they cultivate, and by the produce ot which they 
live. 

The natives are ufually robuft, rtrong, rather of a large frze, and comely. When 
young they have fine complexions ; but fatigue will diminifh every kind of beauty, even 
that of the fair fex. This change is greatly accelerated by the heat of the fun ; the ef- 
fects of which are confpicuous in their tanned fkins and fwarthy countenances. 

If it was a difgrace in Greece to be unable to l'wim, it is not lefs fhameful in Lipari 
and the other Eolian ifles, to be ignorant either of that art, or that of managing the oar, 
or iteering and handing the fails of a veffel. The priefts are very expert in every exer- 
cil'e of this kind. The greater part of them have, like the failors, their arms or hands 
marked with blacjc indelible ftains reprefenting either the crucifix or fome faint. 1 
knew, at Lipari, a man of confiderable property, and who was honoured with the title 
of baron, who was marked in this manner, having formerly been a mariner. 

The city of Lipari is not of an extenfive circuit, and confifts rather of narrow alleys 
than rtrects. The cartle is furrounded with a wall on which are mounted a few can- 
non, and is defended by a fmall garrifon. The houles are very indifferent buildings, 
but three edifices arc diftinguifhable from the reft. Thefe are the palace of the bifhop, 
the houfc of the governor, and the cathedral church.* The latter contains very valuable 
1‘acred utcnfils, and a great quantity of plate and filver images, among which is the ftatue 
of St. Bartholomew, their patron faint. Thefe have been collected entirely at the ex- 
pence of the people, and the value of this treafure is faid by thofe who underftand it to 
amount to ninety thouland Neapolitan feudi *. 

11 . Stromboli, — Though both Stromboli and Lipari lie nearly under the fame de- 
gree of latitude, or 3S 3 N., the former is much hotter in fummer than the latter.; efpe- 
cially near the fea, on account of the rtrong reflection of the rays of the fun from the 
large trails of kind. It does not appear probable, however, that this heat is to be attri- 
buted to its volcano, fincc, excepting a few places near its mouth, if we dig into the 
earth, we find the ground lefs warm at fome depth than on the furface. 

The winter here is alvvays mild ; it never freezes.; and fnow, which is feldom feen, 
if it fall one day, melts the next. Its greateft depth is about two inches ; and it is re- 
lated as a prodigy, that, fome^ years fince, fnow fell on the firft of November, to the 
depth of a palm (or nearly a foot). On the fummit of the mountain indeed, fnow falls 
more frequently, and fometimes will remain for a fortnight ; which proves the height 
ot the mountain to be very confiderable. 


* The Neapolitan fsudo is worth about 4s. jd. 
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r l h'. lea round this iiland is frequently agitated by florins, and the fuel I am proceed- 
ing to mention w ill lhew to how great a height its raging billows beat. 

About a mile from the land, on the nortli-eaft fide of the ifland, rifts a fpacious 
miked rock, called the Rock of Stromboli. It con fids of one entire piece, has rugged 
points at the top ; and its bale, where it is walked by the water, is about a quarter of a 
mile in circuit. Its groateft height is three hundred feet. This rock is a huge mafsof 
lava, which, probably, once was joined to the iiland, and has lincc been feparated from 
it by the violence of the fen. The natives of Stromboli have obferved that, in very great 
dorms the billows rife to one half the height of this rock ; and feme of them have allured 
me that they have twice in their time Icon the waves rife above the top of the rock. As 
therefore, in general, the agitations of the fea are only a confequence of thofe of the air, 
we may term lome conception of the fury of the wind?, which are here more violent 
than in any of the other Lipari ifland?. Thefe hurricanes, which frequently arife on a 
bidden, lay wade the plantations, and wreck the barks ex poled to their fury. To avoid 
u$ much as pofiiblc the clfocts of their violence, the houfes here are built very low. 

The {here of Stromboli has neither port nor harbour, and vcflels can only feek fome 
little reiuce, in cafe of heavy florins, oil the back of the iiland. Large fhips, except 
compelled by nectflity, never anchor there, from fear of running on land-banks. The 
vcflels unployed by the natives for their own occupations are feluccas, which, being 
extremely light, are eafily drawn upon land, and as ealily launched again into the 
fea. 

The fifli here arc very plentiful and large, especially the lea-eels and muronas ; and, 
during my ll:orf day in this illanJ, I favva greater quantity taken than during the whole 
time of my continuance in all the other Eolian illes. They are likewife of an excellent 
tyfle. This abundance I am inclined to attribute to the volcano, which has continued 
inceifantly burning from time immemorial ; and which extending to an immenfe depth 
mull ncccflarily communicate a part of its heat to the fubinarinc bafe of the mountain, 
and to the waters that furround it, in the gentle warmth of which the fifh find a mote 
agreeable place of refort, and perhaps propagate in greater numbers than chew here. 
The fiftiery, however, produces here no branch of commerce, and only (Irvesto liipply 
the ifland, principally the foreigners who vifit it ; as the natives ufually live on Kill mca r , 
and drangtrs can rarely find any food fo agreeable to their palate as fill). 

The vegetables that grow in Lipari are found here likewife, and nearly in the fame 
proportion. Malmfcy is the greatell ariicle of traffic of the people of Stivmboli ; they 
convey it in barrels to Lipari, where they find a ready fale for it. The vines producing 
the pojjda and pajfolitui grape, and that from which the malmfcy is made, grow on the 
fea-lhore ; and thofe. for the common wine, on the Tides of the mountain. Some of 
them arefadened to trees.; but they are all planted in vineyards; and, where thefe are 
lituated high, they are furrounded with thick reeds, which at once lupport and defend 
them from the wind. The vines form a chain to the noadi-ealt, and are all piauted in 
volcanic fanJ. 

The habitations of the iflanders are built in the fame part, and under the fame afpefl. 
They are an irregular aflernblage of cottages and fifherrnen’s huts. The population ot 
the ifland amounts to about a thouiand perfons, and has becen for fome time increafing ; 
in confequence of which exertions have been made to enlarge the cultivable ground by 
clearing away the woods. They have no fear of their volcano. Neither they nor their 
fathers having ever feen torrents of lava burfl forth from its furnace and fpicad d<> 
fclation around, as has happened from time to time at Etna and Vefuviusj they furvey 
its more conllant fires with an eye of indifference and fccurity. 
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# Mr. Broydono, in his tour through Sicily and Malta, Mis us that, nolwirhfhinding 
his great defire to vifit this volcano, the only one of its kind, he did not venture to land 
at Stromholi for fear he lhould be ill ufed by the inhabitants, whom he believed to he 
little other than favages. On the contrary, M. Dolotnieu was very civilly r< reived by 
them. The treatment I received from them, and the converlations I had with them, 
likewife convince me that the Knglifh traveller mud have been very wronglv informed. 
The character of thefe iflanders is nearly the fame with that of the inhabitants of other 
villages at a diftance from, and having no communication with, populous cities ; I mean 
they are fimplc, honed, and, having but few ideas arc contented with the little they 
poilefs. Their longed journey is ufually to the city, which, though it is final!, appears 
to them wonderfully magnificent ; and when they lird enter it, they are affected like 
Dante’s rudic : 

u Non altrinienn ftopulo fi tini>a 

Lo Monumaru, c rnnirai.do ammira, 

Qnando ro/.zo, c fclvtrtiVo A inurba ” 
li Tluij the rude clown who, for the tirll time, /itws 
Of fume throng’d capital the wtalth and pride. 

Gazes with open mouth, in wonder wild.” 

A little above the bafe of the mountain, on the eaft fide, isafmall fpring, the fcanty 
fupply of frefh water from which would be inadequate to the wants of the inhabitants, 
were it not for a more copious and inexhauftible dream at a little didance from it, which 
furnifhes them with water to difpel their third, and without which they could not exid, 
when, in fummer-time, the rain-water they have preferved in their ciderns is entirely 
exhaufted. M. Dolomieu, who vifited this fountain, fuppofes it to owe its origin to 
evaporation caufcd in the mountain by volcanic heat and fuccceded by condenfation at 
a certain height, it not appearing to him pollible that this fpring fhould have its refer- 
voir in the higher parts of the mountain : as thefe are compofed of fand and porous 
ftones, and therefore are unfit to retain water. This hypothefis is certainly both inge- 
nious and probable ; but may not another be equally probable which fuppnies this fpring 
to be fupplied from the fummit of the ifland, whero the earth being landv and hill 01 
pores, the rains cafily penetrate it and collecting in the cavities below form a m ifs ot 
waters at all times fuflicient to fupply the fpring? According to this hypothefis, the 
refervoir will not be on the furfaco, but in the internal part of the mountain. The ob- 
jection that the heat of the volcano would reduce fuch a body of water to vapour will be 
found to be of little weighr, lince the fpring is more than a mile didant from the craM* ; 
and it is very probable that the activity of the fire does not extend fo far ; indeed it items 
almod certain ; for we do not perceive for a confiderable fpace around it, notwithdand- 
ing the porofity of the earth, the flighted trace or indication of thole fumes which are 
the mod certain indication of fubtcrrancan fires. In fine, the origin of this fpring, 
which never fails, can only be explained in the fame manner as that of other fountains 
ot frefh water in other iflands. 

We find here no ftutionary birds whatever. Attemp s have hcc n ftverai rinv - m.id 
but in vain, to naturalize partridges here. The experiment has fucceeded be Her wall 
rabbits. r i hofe formerly brought have multiplied and continue to multiple; l:\ing 1:1 
their natural wild date, in the woody part of theillund. The muikctaiiu tue fei ret are 
their only enemies. 

The birds ot paflage are tb ' fame as at Lipari. When I was at Srrornl.oli in the be- 
ginning oi O&ober, I faw three fvv allows ( Hit' undo rujticj Linr.J lb ing o\er the ifland ; 
and fev ml of the inhabitants allured me that they frequently rc-appear in winter, when 
a warm wind has rendered the air warmer than ordinary. 
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III. Vulcano.— This ifland is not inhabited, nor is it remembered that it ever was. 
It is more than probable that its numerous eruptions have occafioned it to be thus dc- 
ferted. It is t.ot, however, more than a century fince it was of confiderable utility to 
people of Lipari from the quantity of fulphur and fulphate of alumine (alum) they pro- 
cured from it ; bringing away annually, if we admit the eftimate of Pietro Carnpis *, to 
the amount of four thoufand cantara f of the former, and fix nundred of the latter . 
We have already mentioned the fulphur of this ifland, and the difficulties with which it 
is procured, in Chap. XIII. Sulphate of alumine flill abounds here ; but the extrac- 
tion of it is attended with the fame difficulties as that of the former mineral. Thefe are 
occafioned by the numerous fulphureous fumes, and the heat, which exhale from the 
fubterranean caverns, and which are found the ftrongell in the places where that fait 
molt abounds. I am, therefore, of opinion that, at the time thefe fubftances were dug 
here, the ftate of the volcano mull have been different. 

The people of Lipari might, however, if I am not miftaken, derive another more liable 
advantage of which they have hitherto been ignorant, or have neglected, from this de- 
lated ifland. This would be obtained from the productive plantations that might be 
made in the fouthern parts of the ifland, to which, for a great length of time, the fire 
has never extended its injuries. This part of the ifland confifts of a fattened and halt- 
crumbled lava, fimilar to that of Stromboli, where vines thrive fo well ; nor can I dif- 
cover why they ffiould. not fucceed equally well in Vulcano. The fame idea has oc- 
curred to Trovatini ; and the biffiop of Lipari, whom I have before mentioned with 
the retj>e£l which is due, told me that he had thoughts of attempting the cultivation of 
Vulcano by fowing corn, and planting vines and fruit-trees. 

The biffiop likewife communicated to me another idea which I did not expett. He 
faid he had conceived the defign of building a feminary in that ifland, for the education 
of twelve youths, fons of the peafants, who ffiould be brought up to the fervice of the 
cathedral, and of the pariffi churches of the other Eolian ifles. He very jullly thought 
that thefe youths, having .been bom and educated in theiflands, would be better fitted 
for, and more attentive to, the difeharge of fuch duties. Whether fince the death of 
this prelate any attempts have been made to carry his ul'eful plans into execution, I can- 
not fay. The iittle difpofition which thofe who fucceed to any office ufually ffiew to 
complete the projects of their predeceffors, inclines me to think it very doubtful whether 
Vulcano will not flill remain in its former deferfed and barren ftate. 

IV. Saline. — Didyme, or, as it is at prefent called, le Saline (or the falt-pits), is 
very different from Vulcano. This ifland in many parts has its fkirts covered with cot- 
tages, and abounds in vines, the grapes of which yield wines not inferior to thofe of 
Lipari. 

At a little diftance from the fea, near Santa Maria, a continual fpring of freffi water 
rifes. The great heat of many fuch fprings is ufdally an unequivocal fign, if not of the 
exiftence of a volcano, at leafl of fubterranean effervefcenccs. This, however, when I 
examined it by the thermometer, appeared to be two and a half degrees cooler than 
the temperature of the atmofphere J. It formerly ifl’ued nearly on a level with the water 

* Difegno Iftotico della Citta di Lipari. 

+ The Neapolitan Cantara or quintal is of two kinds ; the grojfo, or the. great, and the piceoh, or the 
little. The great cantara contains toe ratoli, and j rotoli make b pounds 4 ounces Neapolitan weight, the 
pound containing 12 ounces. The little cantara contains only 100 fu eh pounds. T. 

t I Ihall hereobferve that excepting fome places in Stromboli, Vulcano, Lipari, and a fpring in Feli- 
cuda, I nercr could perceive, though I ufed the thermometer, that the Eolian ifles, other circnmAances 
being the fame, are warmer than MciGna, the coaits of Calabria, and other neighbouring countries which 
Are not vulcanic. 
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of the fea, with which it frequently mixed, and thus became almoft ufelefs to the in- 
habitants ; but this inconvenience has within thefe few years been remedied, by a ver- 
tical leftion being made in the fhore ; in confequence of which it now iffiies fifteen feet 
above the level of the fea. It is very abundant, and throws up five ftreams of water, 
each about an inch in diameter, which is very extraordinary in a volcanic ifland ; at 
leal! in any of thofe of Lipari. ... . 

This plentiful fpring, there can be no doubt, is fupplied by rain-water, as, in the 
prefent time, the opinion that fountains and rivers are immediately derived from the 
lea, is entirely exploded. The rains, however, by which it is nourished are not to be 
fought in remote countries ; they can only be thofe which.fall on the ifland. It muft at 
the fame time be confefled, as I was allured by the natives, that there has fometimes 
been no rain there for nine months, and yet this fpring, in all that time, did not ap- 
pear to fufler the finalleft diminution. In what manner thenlhall we account for this, 
if we aferibe its origin to rain-water ? I can fee no abfurdity in the fuppofition, on the - 
contrary, it appears to me extremely probable, that, in the internal parts of an ifland 
which, like this, is the work of fire, there may be iuimenfe caverns that may be filled 
with water by the rains, and that in fome of thefe which are placed above the fpring, 
the water may always continue at nearly the fame height, and a long drought conle- 
quently produce no alteration in the fpring. By a fimilar hypothefis, which does not 
appear to me at all forced or unnatural, we have explained above the origin of the 
fpring which continually flows in Stromboli. 

I have already mentioned that this ifland received the name of Saline (falt-pits) from 
the muriate of foda (fca-falt) which is obtained in it. A brief account of this produft, 
and the place where it is procured, may not be unacceptable to my readers. Clofe to 
the fliore, an the fouth-eafl: fide of the ifland, there is a lake of about a mile in circuit, 
feparated from the lea only by a bank of lava, not formed by art, but by the fea iifelf,. 
which has raifed it by the beating of its waves. It appears indubitable, that this lake was 
once a fmall bay or creek of the fea, which has been Ihut out by the accumulation of the 
lava, though its waters are Hill admitted by fccret channels ; fince, notwirhftanding the 
continual evaporation, the lake remains full. In confcqucyice of this continual evapora- 
tion, however, the water in it becomes falter than that of the fea, and in confequence 
forms a cruft of muriate of foda (fea-ialt) on its banks. The lake has every appear- 
ance of being very ancient, but had been long negledled ; until in the year 1750 an at- 
tempt was made to render it more advantageous, under the diredtion of a native of 
lrapani, who was acquainted with the nature of fait works. He firft drained the lake, 
and then dividing it into thirty fquare pits, each feparated by high banks, let in the fea- 
water to a certain height, which gradually evaporating by the heat of the fun, which in 
fummer is there very great, left on the fides of the banks, and at the bottom a rtratum of 
fait. This method has been continued fince, and the fab colledted twice or thrice every 
year, according as the heat of the feafon more or Iefs favours the evaporation. The 
quantity procured is fufHcient to fupply all the Lipari iflands. 

The inhabitants frotri whom I received this account related to me at the fame time a 
fadt that excited my furprife. The fea in a violent ftorm making its way into the lake, 
carried with it a number of fifli of the cephalus or chub fpccies, which continued to live 
in the lake as in their native element. They multiplied very faff, notwith (landing the 
water by a new evaporation was rendered extremely fait ; and when they were after- 
wards taken out, they were found to be very fat and well-flavoured. This the mere 
lurprifed me, becaufe fome years before, in another part of the Mediterranean, that 
is where .the river Magra falls into the fea,. near Carrara, I had obfervedthis fpeciesof 
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ftfli delight in water almoft fro Hi ; leaving the open fea for the mouth of the river, and 
appearing to leek thofe places in which the lea-water, mixed with that of the river, and 
1 e is i’.dtnrfs ; to which places the lilhermen reforf’d to catch them. Other fpecies of 
(iM-fifh without number of a very different nature, not being able to live in water which 
is filter than that of the fea. Tims near Chiozza, in the Vinefian (fate, 1 have found 
ionic which prefently died when put in water laturated with muriate af fmla (fea-falt), 
nearly the fame with that of the lake above mentioned, and prepared for the fame ul . 
Such a diil'erence of temperament in animals formed to inhabit the fea mult doubtlels 
be the refult of a difference of organization, though we are ignorant in what it confifts, 
lefs perhaps from the difficulty of di.fcovering it, than from our not having directed our 
enquiries towards this part of the animal occonomy. 

V. VI. Felicuda and Alicuda. — Thefe two iflands are the lafl of thofe of I.ipari 
towards the weft. In Felicuda the houfes are fealtered over the whole ifland, which 
contains about fix hundred and fifty inhabitants; but in Alicuda, the population of 
which is not fo great, they are built only at the fouth and fouth-eaft end of the ifland ; 
it being in faff impoflible to build them any where elfe, the reft of the ifland confiding 
only of cliffs, and crags, fteep precipices and inacceflible rocks. It is obllrvable that 
thefe houfes, or rather cottages, arc not eretted at the fliorc, or bafe, of thele mountai- 
nous iflands, but about halfway up on the fide which has a very fteep declivity, where 
likewife ftand the houfes of thetwoparifh priefts. I at firlt was unable to conceive why 
a filiation fo difficult to reach, from the fteepnefs of the afeont, had been preferred for 
their houfes to the lower parts of their iflands, which is much lefs fteep and nearly I< vel 
with the fea. But I was told by both the peafants and the priefts, that this fituuti. nx 
had been chofen by their anccftors becaufe that formerly Felicuda and Alicuda, being 
the molt remote from the principal ifland, were greatly expofed to the attacks of the 
Turks, efpecially the Tunifion corfairs, who frequently landed there in the night, fur* 
prifed the iflanders while afleep in their houfes near the fliorc, plundered them of their 
goods, and carried them away into flavery, as they have lbmetimcs made fimilar preda- 
tory defeents, in the prefent times, on the coaft near Genoa. The people of Alicuda 
and Felicuda on this account built their houfes where the danger was lefs. The Koli. n 
iflands are indeed (till liable to fuch vifits from their African neighbours. It is true the 
latter do not always fucceed in their defign, but fometimes pay dearly for their teme- 
rity ; yet it is necelfary for the iflanders to take every precaution, on which account there 
is a centinel Rationed on the Monte Della Guardiaat Lipari, who is on the watch night 
and day. This, however, docs not deter the barbarians from frequently Itretching 
over to thofe iflands ; where they lie in wait under a rock, a cape, or a point of land, till 
they fee fome fmall veflels when they dart like vultures on their prey incapable of refi.U 
ing their force, and fettin'g their fails, if the wind be favourable, or labouring with 
their oars, arc loon out ot fight of the iflands and in the open fea ; where it little avails 
the unhappy wretches they have made flaves to lament their fate or fue for mercy. I 
■will confefs that, frequently while making the circuit of thefe iflands, 1 was not with- 
out my fears that I might in this manner be carried to make obfervati ons ol a very dif- 
ferent kind on the neighbouring coafts of Africa. 

Befides Indian figs and fome olive-trees, thefe two iflands contain many vines, from 
the grape of which a good wine is made, though it is not inalmfey, nor the grape the 
paflbla or paflolina. 

The corn grown here is barley and wheat ; of which, together with the grapes, there 
is produced in Alicuda to the value of about three thoufand Neapolitan crowns ; and 
about one third more in Felicuda. This quantity of corn is fufficient for the fupport 
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of Alicuda } but the produce of Felicuda is not fufficient for it ; the Liparefe, who are 
owners of a number of the fmall farms there, carrying away a confiderable quantity. 

The induftry and patience of the people of Alicuda is incredible: they do not lofe 
an inch of the ground they cultivate. There is fcarcely a tratt of cultivable land of a 
few perches in circuit, which is not interrupted with points of rocks, mafles of lava, 
clefts, and crags : yet all thefe tra£ls they render productive : they turn and break them 
•with pointed fpadcs, and render every foot of them fruitful j on which account the Li- 
parefe fay, jeftingly, that the people of Alicuda till their lands with the point of a knife. 
It is certain, at the fame time, that in all the Eotian ifles there is no better bread than 
that made in Alicuda. I have tailed it, and can affirm that it is moil excellent. 

Few fiih are taken in thefe iflands becaufe there are but few fiihermen, and thefe have 
no nets, but only ufe the hook and line. The whole number of boats, like wife, either 
ufed for fiihing, or to pafs from one ifland to the other, is only five or fix in Felicuda, 
and three or four in Alicuda. When they no longer want to ufe them, they draw them 
up out of the water on the dry beach, where the fea cannot reach them, till they again 
haveoccafion for them. One or two of thefe boats ufually belong to the pari (h-pri eft, 
who not only makes ufe of them in fifhing, but for other purpofes ; as to go to market 
to l.ipari, or to accommodate a ftranger, in which cafe he will not refufe to act as pilot, 
or, on an emergency, as rower. Ncceffity, the mother of induftry, impels thefe good 
priefts to endeavour to find employment, as they could fcarcely live, however wretch- 
edly, one half the year, on their ecclefiaflical revenues, which amount to little more 
than twelve fequins annually for each ifland. 

At Felicuda, when the hufband or wife died, it was a cuftom confidered as a kind 
of facred duty for the neareft relations to follow the body to the grave with loud and 
immoderate lamentations, and, as foon as the obfequies were finifhed, to throw them- 
felves upon the corpfe, embra.ee ir, kifs it, fpeak to it with a loud voice, and give com- 
iniffions for the other world. This ridiculous practice, which is not modern, has been 
aboliflied by the prefent prieft. 

In neither of thefe iflands is there a Angle fpring of frefli water. The inhabitants are 
therefore obliged to have recourfe to the rain-water they can preferve in cifterns ; and, 
when it happens not to rain for feveral months, their diftrefs is extreme. 

The people of Alicuda and Felicuda, in fa<5t, of all the Holian ifles, boaft that their 
iflands are exempt from every kind of ferpents ; and, indeed, in all my excurfions in 
them, 1 never met with one. The reafon of this evidently is becaufe the food neceflarv 
tor thefe creatures is warning : they feed principally on infects and other fmall animals, 
of which I found here very few. The fcarcity of thefe latter is likewife to be accounted 
for on the fame principle ; as it is known that they feed on vegetables chiefly of the her- 
baceous kind, which in thefe iflands are extremely rare. 

Of other animals of the amphibious kind I only met with the gray and green lizard 
(. Laccrta agilis Lin.), and with refpeft to infefts, only fome grafshoppers, and the lion- 
ant ( Myrmeleon formicarius Lin.), which are found in great numbers among the duft 
of the pumices and lavas. 

The people of thefe iflands may likewife boaft of an advantage incomparably more 
important ; I mean, that their fovereign, in confideration of their poverty, has exempted 
them from every kind of taxation, only paying tythes to the bithop, from which how- 
ever the people of Lipari are exempted. 

It is incredible, at the fame time, how contented thefe iflanders are amid all their 
poverty. Uiyfles, perhaps, cheriflied not a greater love for his Ithaca, than they bear 
to their Eolian rocks, which, wretched as they may appear, they would not exchange 
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for the Tortunate Iflands. Frequently have I entered their huts, which feem like the 
nelts of birds hung to the cliffs. They are framed of pieces of lava ill joined together, 
equally deflitute of ornament within and without, and lcarcely admit a feeble uncertain 
light, like forne gloomy caves. Sometimes I have been prefent at their wrtjfched meals, 
fet out in coarfe diflies, or on the bare ground on which they fat, and confifting of black 
barley bread and wild fruits, and fometimes, by way of dainty, fome falt-fifh, and pure 
water to quench their thirft. Attending only to the firft impreflion of the lcene, I 
thought I beheld the perfeft image of wretchednefs and mifery ; but on more mature 
confideration, I difeovered in thefe rude huts, and in the midlt of this hard fare, an en- 
viable happinefs, which, I doubt is not to be found in the palaces of the great, or 
among the delicious viands of royal tables. A cheerfulncfs and perfeft tranquillity (hone 
in the countenances of thefe poor people, and evidently poflefled their hearts. Their 
ruinous cottages, which muft be viewed with pity and contempt by the rich and great, 
to them were dear ; and the food, which the luxurious would have rejected as inflpid or 
naufeous, to their palates had an exquifite flavour. But the frugal meals of thefe iflanders 
are always feafoned with a fauce which never accompanies the difhes at the tables of the 
great, I mean hunger and thirft, which, render every meat delicious and every beverage 
grateful. The labour of their hands and the fweat of their brow fecure an exquifite 
A-elifti for their fcanty fare. 

As to the content and* tranquillity of thefe iflanders, and the affection they bear their 
native country, I do not think I fhould greatly err, were I to aferibe it to the happy tem- 
perature of the climate, and the quality of the air, which, when pure, fo much con- 
tributes to maintain in us the proper harmony between the folids and the fluids, or the 
ftate of perfedt health. A proof of this I experienced in myfelf. Notwithftanding the 
continual and great fatigues I underwent in my excurfions among thofe rocks, and not- 
withftanding my advanced age, 1 felt in myfelf an energy and vigour of body, an agility 
and liveliness of mind, and a certain animation of my whole frame, which I had expe- 
rienced no w here elfe, except on the fummit of mount Ktna. In countries infefted with 
impure air and thick vapours, I have never been able to apply myfelf to my favouri'e 
fludies immediately after dinner, but under this Iky, which is fo rarely overclouded 
with vapours, I could write on the fpot, at any time, a part of thofe obfervations I am 
now about to prefent to the public. IIow immenfe the difference between this moil 
pure and almoft celeftial air, and the foetid and foggy atmofphere of fome of the low 
plains of Lombardy, furrounded by ftagnant and filthy waters and unhealthy rice- 
grounds, producing continual clouds and fogs in winter, and obftinate fevers in fummer j 
where the fpirits are depreffed, and rendered dull ; and where, to complete the catalogue 
of ills and inconveniences; innumerable hofts of frogs, in the warm feafon, both by night 
and day, deafen the ear with their inccffant croakings ! 
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CHAP. XXV. STATE IN WHICH THE AUTHOR FOUND MESSINA AFTER THE 
EARTHQUAKE IN 1783. — ACCOUNT OF TIIE CALAMITOUS ACCIDENTS WHICH 
BEFEL TkAT UNFORTUNATE CITY. 

Great numbers of the people of Sci/Ia drowned by the waves of the fea. — A long range of pa- 
laces adjoining to the harbour, almoft all deftroyed. —Prodigious number of edifices within 
the city either thrown dozen, or on the point of falling. — Wooden floods c reded by the peo- 
ple ofMeJJina to lodge in till the houfes could be rebuilt. — Injurious cjfeds produced by 
fear which had feized entirely on the minds of the inhabitants. —Account of the different 
dreadful jhocks which laid wafte the city, and circumflances by which they proceeded and 
accompanied. — Other Jhocks followed, but fucceffively weaker. — The buildings of which 
the foundation was granite leaf damaged. — The mole, which was conftruflcd in ground 
not fufficicntly folid, entirely carried away and buried in the fea. — Enumeration of the 
more conftderable edifices which were reduced to ruins. — Incalculable Ioffes fuftained by the 
deftruttion of the monuments of the arts, and the property buried under the ruins, or con- 
fumed by the fires which broke out after the earthquake in different parts of the city — 
Exertions of the King of the Two Sicilies to reflore Mcjfmato its former flour iff Ang ft ate. 

IN the forenoon of th'e 14th of Odober, I left the Eolian ifles, and failed from Li- 
pari, in a felucca, for Meflina, which is diftant from that ifland thirty miles, but where 
I did not arrive till the middle of the next day ; partly from having flopped fome time 
to make obfervations on the granites of Melazzo, and from the want of wind, which 
obliged the mariners to have recourfe to their oars. With thefe iflands I was to difmifs 
every idea of volcanos either flill burning or extind, as that part of Sicily to which I 
was approaching exhibited not the leaft trace of that nature. I do not mean to fay 
that at different times it may not have fuffered by their deftrudive effeds, if it be true, 
as I believe it to be, that partial earthquakes, that is, thofe which are felt through a 
not very extenfive trad of country, and at a fmall diflance from a volcano, originate 
either mediately or immediately from that volcano. In fad, what ifland has fuffered 
more in this manner than Sicily, and that from nourifhing within its bofom the Etncan 
conflagrations? When I travelled in thofe parts, the dreadful effeds of the earthquake 
of 1783 were the common fubjed of difeourfe. On my entering, in the felucca, the 
Strait of Meflina, fome of the people who were with me pointed out to me the fhore of 
Scilla where a great number of people were drowned at that calamitous time. A dread- 
ful fhock of an earthquake took place, about noon, on the 5th of February of the 
above year, which terrifying the people of Scilla, they fled in crowds to the fhore, when, 
about eight o’clock the following night, according to the Italian reckoning *, another 
violent fhock fucceeded, in which the waves rofe fo high that they covered the whole 
fhore and out of more than a thoufand perfons who were there colleded, among whom 
was the prince of Scilla himfelf, not one cfcaped to relate and mourn the fate of the 
reft. The furious waves, rufhing into the Strait, penetrated to the harbour of Mjflina, 
and nearly funk the veffels there at anchor. 

When I arrived oppofite to the city, I began to fee the fatal and ruinous effeds of this 
dreadful earthquake. The curvature of the harbour was formerly embeilifhed for the 
extent of more than a mile, with a continued range of fuperb palaces, three ftories in 

* About one in the morning. 
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height, ufually called the Pahizzata, inhabited by merchants and other perfons of opu- 
lence, which formed a kind of fuperb amphitheatre. The upper ftory and a part of 
the fecond of thefe buildings were entirely thrown down, the lower greatly torn and 
damaged, and the whole of this extenftve pile deferted by its inhabitants. 

When I entered the city, every objett which met my view tended to awaken melan- 
choly fentiinents and commiferation. Excepting fome of the wider and more fre- 
quented llreets, the red were all heaps of ruins, either piled up on each fide, or fcat- 
tored in the middle, and rendering it impoilible to pafs them. Many of the houles 
were dill in the fame ruinous date in which they had been left by the earthquake ; 
fome entirely dedroyed and levelled with the ground, others half thrown down, and 
others dill Handing, or rather hanging in the air, merely from thefupport afforded by 
the ruins around them. r l hofe which had efeaped this dedrudUon appeared as if pre- 
ii rved by a miracle, torn and rent as they were. The cathedral was among the number 
of thefe fortunate edifices. This is a fpacious building, of Gothic architecture. Its in- 
terior has differed little or no damage. It is embellilhed wuh a number of columns 
of granite brought from an ancient Grecian temple, which once dood on the Faro (or 
Strait of Medina), and with elegant Mofaic work wrought with the mod beautiful jaf- 
pers of Sicily. 

The dedrudtion of fo great a number of houfes as were thrown down by this dreadful 
earthquake obliged the people of Medina to take refuge In wooden Iheds built for the 
cccaiion, many of which were dill Handing when I was there. They had begun, how- 
ever, to rebuild the houfes, but on a different plan from the old ones. They had ob- 
lerved that the higheff had differed molt, and that, in the violent fhocks of the earth- 
quake, the beams, by continually and forcibly beating againff the walls, had completed 
the ruin of the edifice. They therefore tcfolved to build them lower, and to condruct 
the wood-work in fucha manner that, in cafe of a fimilar vifitation, the (hock fhould be 
fudainedby the whole of the building, and not by a part only. This precaution, it 
is evident, mud be of the greatell utility, Ihouhl the city again fuffer a calamity of this 
nature. 

Though it was now nearly the fixth year fince that dreadful difader, confiderable 
remains of the dread, condonation, and, I may fay, llupefadUon, which ufually accom- 
pany great terrors, were dill mnnifed in the minds of the people of Medina. They had 
dill prefent in their memory all the eircumdances of that dreadful time} nor could I 
Men to the narrative they gave of them without ihuddering. 

That ancient city, which had fo repeatedly differed, was not dedroyed by one but 
fevtral earthquakes, which laded in luccefiive (hocks, from the 5th to the 7th of 
Fcbruaiy 1 4S3. The mod dedrudtive was that of the 5th, but an interval of fome 
minutes elapfing between the ' fird and fecond (hock, the inhabitants had time to quit 
their houfes, and fly to the open | lain. Hence the number of thofe who were killed 
was not proportionate to the quantity ot ruins. They did not exceed eight hundred. 

In a memoir relative to the earthquakes in that part of Calabria oppolite to Medina, 
which happened at the fame time, it is laid that, before the fird Ihock, the dogs in the 
city began to howl violently, and were killed by public order. On my enquiring of the 
people of the country, they allured me that the (aft was falfe, and that no other pheno- 
menon preceded this calamity but the (light of the lea-mews and fome other birds from 
the fta to the mountains, as they ufually do on the approach of a temped. A very 
violent noife, refembling that of a number of carriages rattling over a done-bridge, was 
the fird fymprom, while at the fame time a thick cloud arofe from Calabria, which was 
the centre ol the eaithquake, the propagation of which was fucceflively apparent by the 
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fall of buildings from the point of the Faro to the city of Medina, as if at that point a 
mine had been fired which extended along the fliore and continued into the city, i'h,* 
(hock was molt violent, and the motion extremely irregular.. In no part were any tire 
or fparks obferved. The ground along the Ihore opened in fi flares parallel to it ; and 
though in fame places thefe continued more than a month, the dread and conffernation 
with which every one was feized, prevented any attempt to meafure them. 

After the firft fliock, which, as we have faid, took place about noon, on the 5th of 
February, the earth continued inceflantly to tremble, fometimes with a flig liter and 
fometimes a more violent motion ; till at eight the following night another tremendous 
fliock, which was fatal to the people of Scilla, completed the dcitruftion of the remain- 
der of the fabrics of Meflina. The earthquakes did not ceafe till the 7th, when an- 
other dreadful lhock fpent its rage upon the ruins. 

From that time till my arrival at Meflina, fliocks have continued to be felt, but gra- 
dually diminifliing in force and number; and in 1789 and 1790, only four or five 
were obferved, and thofe fo extremely feeble, that, in any other country lefs affected 
by fear and alarm, they might not have been noticed, or not fuppofed to be earth- 
* 
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lofs was immenfe, and is difficult to calculate. Confidering the buildings alone, 
it may 'be afferted without hefitation, that, dividing them into four parts, two were 
levelled with the ground; the third half laid in ruins, and the fourth greatly da- 
maged. Among the latter were the houfes iituated on the declivity of the hi lie, 
which have for their foundation granite, as we fhall notice again in another place. 
(Chap. XXIX.) Thofe which were mod completely ruined, and likewife the firlt 
to fall, were luch as flood in the plain, and especially on the curvature of the har- 
bour, on a ground lefs folid, as it had been formed by the waffling and depofuions of 
the fea. The mole of the harbour, which extended more than a mile in length, and 
was reforted to for the beauty of the profpeft, was entirely f wallowed up by the fe.t, 
fo that no veflige of it remained to point out where it once was. 

Among the ruined edifices the ihoff: confiderable was the above-mentioned PiiIjz- 
zata , called likewife the maritime theatre; the royal palace; the palace of the le- 
nate, of noble archite&ure ; the exchange of the merchants ; the celebrated college, 
with the temple annexed ; the church and profcflional-houfe of the ex-jeluits ; the 
archbilhop’s palace, with the bafilica of San. Niccolo; the feminary of the clergy, the 
hall of the tribunals, the church of the annunciation of the Theatincs ; that of the 
Carmelites, and of the priory of the Hierofolymitans, with feveral other fabrics both 
lacred and profane ; without mentioning the palaces of the nobles and opulent citizens, 
all of an elegant architecture. 

* In the following years, however, earthquakes again renewed the terfbrs of the people. The followin'' 
is the extract of a letter from the Abbate Grauo to me, of the 1 1 1 h of May 1792 : 

“ Yc den Uy we had a whole day, as I may fay, full ot caithquakcs. 1 counted aa many as thirty ihocks, 
but all flight, and which occasioned no damage.*' 

I embrace with the utmoll pleafurt this oppo*tunity of thus publicly exprcfling'my gratitude to and Join >r 
juftice to the merits of this my iliutli ious fumd, the Me Ifiudc nobleman above-mentioned, and alum I ihall 
again have occafion to cite. 

A; he is veiled in the iludkc of philofnphy and n itural hillory, he had the goodnef* to accompany rue in 
my cxcutfions in different parts of his couirry, and h»s icieutiiic alhilancc was of the gican.t advantage to 
me. This affiilauce he not only afforded me when prefeut, but even when ablent, iurniiluug me with vaciouj 
local notices which might render my accounts relative to thofe countries more interelHn ; ; and his indullry 
and circamfpettion in the examination of nature, and his line ere love of the invelligatiozi of trutlt, leave 
no doubt of the accuracy of his obfervatious. 
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It is impoflible to eftimate the lofs differed by the deftruGion of the numerous monu- 
ments of the arts, libraries, and galleries of pi&uresi with which Medina was embel- 
lifhed, where the imitative arts had long flourifhed. 

Equally impoflible is it to calculate the lofs fuflained by the valuable efleGs that were 
buried beneath the ruins, or burned in the fires which after the earthquake broke out 
in various parts of the city; We muff alfo add the expence of building the wooden 
flieds and huts neceffary to ftielter the inhabitants, and for the reception of fuch move- 
ables or commodities as had been faved from the ruins ; which cxpence was extremely 
great from the high price to which all the materials for building immediately rofc, and 
-the great wages required by workmen of every kind. 

Y et, notwithftanding all thefe Ioffes and expences, which muff greatly have impo- 
veriflied the country, not a fingle merchant became a bankrupt ; a circumftance which 
redounds highly to the honour of Medina, as it is certain that no event can happen 
which furnilhes a more plaufible excufe to the fraudulent dealer than an earthquake. 

The King of the Two Sicilies has omitted no means that may contribute to the reftora- 
tion of Medina. He has exempted it from all public imports, given confiderable fums 
from his own purfe, granted a free port, jurifdi&ion of magiftrates, &c. Yet the im- 
menfe Ioffes the city has differed, notwithftanding every afliftance, cannot be repaired 
under a great length of time. 

The buildings have fince been confiderably increafed and improved, fo that more than 
one half of the city is now rebuilt, and the people have left the (heds and taken poflef- 
fion of the new houfes. 

It appeared to me that this concife relation of the late dreadful earthquakes at Medina, 
and their confequences, would be acceptable to the curious and learned reader. We 
will now proceed to the defeription of other objetts deferving attention in this celebrated 
f trait and its mountainous environs. 
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CHAP. XXVI. OBSERVATIONS ON SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 

A kind of confufed noife , like the barking of dogs , heard on approaching ihe rock of Scyl/a, 
produced by the dajhing of the waves of thefea. — Images highly refembling nature exhi - 
bited by Homer and Virgil in their perfonifications of Scyl/a. — The appearance of this rock 
the fame at prefent as in the time of the Greek poet. — Thefea there of the fame height as 
formerly.— Great danger of dajhing on the rock of Scy/la when the current runs from fouih 
to north, and impetuous fouth wind blows at the fame time. — Mariners at Mcjfina , whofe 
bufinefs it is to affiji veffch in danger. — Ships eaftly wrecked without this ajfjlance , though 
ihofe whofecr them fhould be very expert feamcn. — Tempeft obferved by the author in the 
Strait of Mcjfina, and the courage with which thefe Mejfincfe faiUrs brought a vcffel in 
diflrefs fafely into harbour. — Precife fituation of Charybdis . — Until the prefent time con- 
fide red as a true whirlpool. — The fragments of fhips / wallowed up in it carried , as fome 
have believed , thirty miles. — Anecdote relative to this opinion. — Phenomena of the current 
of the Strait, which afeends and defeends AA intervals . — Vifit of the author to Charybdis.— 
Its appearance as firft feen from the Jhore^-Obfervations made on a nearer approach , and 
on entering it in a boat. — Charybdis not properly a whirlpool , but an inceffant motion of 
agitated waters, which afeend, defend, dujh, and rebound.— Confluences which fol- 
lowed on throwing certain bodies into it. — No gulph below Charybdis. — Depth of the fa 
much lefs there than in the middle of the Strait. — Charybdis cannot even be called a 
whirlpool in tempefuous weather. — Caufe of the lof of fhips that are drawn into it.— 
Recent jhipwreck which happened in it without any appearance of a whirlpool. — Origin 
of this error. — None of the numerous writers who have mentioned Charybdis, Jay that 
they had vi fitted and examined it. — Charybdis twelve miles difiant from Scylla, though 
Homer fyles it very near. — Improbable that any Juch change can have taken place in the 
Strait of Mcjfina, as to have removed Charybdis fo far from Scyl/a. — Change that has 
happened in the prefent age, much pojlerior to the, date of the accounts of a number of 
writers who place Charybdis in the fituation where it is now found. — Truth and phvfieal 
explanation of the proverb , that “ he who endeavours to Jhun Charybdis dajhes upon 
Scyl/a .” — Scyl/a and Charybdis, according to the ancients , dangerous from frequent tcmpcjls 
and Jbipwrctks. — Very different in the prefent times. — Enquiry into the caufc of this dif- 
ference. — It probably is to be afribed to the improvements made in the art of navigation. 
— Examples in proof of this afforded by ihe Adriatic and the Cape of Good Hope. 

SCYLLA. and Charybdis, according to the fables of the poets, arc two fea-monfters 
whofe dreadful jaws are continually diltended to fwallow unhappy mariners ; the one 
fituated on the right, and the other on the left extremity of the (trait of Medina, where 
Sicily fronts Italy. 

Dextrum Scylla latus, laevum implacata Charybdis 
Obiidet, atque imo barathvi ter guigitc valtos 
borbet in abniptum fluttus, rurlufque fub auras 
1' rig it altera')?, et frdera verberat unda. 

At Scyliam c;ect\ cohibet fpdunca latebris 
Ora extrtantem, et naves in faxa trahtntem. 

> lima hominis facies et pulchro pc£tore vi»go '** 

Pube tenus ; poflrema itnmani corpore priilis 
Dtlphinum caudas utcro coaimifla Juporum, 

Virc, jEneid, lib. iii. 
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Far on the tight her dogs Foul Scylla hides; 1 * 

Chaiybdis roaring on the left presides, > 

And in her greedy whiilpool fucks the tides, j 

Then fpouts them from below ; with Fury driven. 

The w.ives mount up and wafh the face of heav n. 
hut Scylla From her den, with open jaws, 

'Fhe finking veil'd in her eddy draws, 

Then dafhes on the rocks ; a human Face, 

And virgin bofom, hide her tad’s difgrace ; 

Her parts obfccnc below the waves dtfctnd. 

With dogs inclos'd, and in a dolphin end. lht y D r m . 

I have no difficulty in availing myfelf of the defeription of a poet in a work dedicated 
to the invelligation of truth ; nor (hall l hefitate to cite fimilar palfagt s from another 
poet, fince, however exaggerated tliefe may be by the glowing colours of imagination, 
they contain truth, and afford a fubjed for interdling enquiries. 

I fliould have thought myfelf to have merited the greatcfl ceniure if, when I was in 
the Strait of Medina, I had not vilited two places of which fo much has been written, 
and which have been rendered fo famous by the numerous fhipwrecks they have occa- 
fioned. 

• I firfl proceeded in a fmall boat to Scylla. This is a lofty rock, diflant twelve miles 
from Medina, which rifes aim oil perpendicularly from ihefea, on the fhorc of Calabria, 
and beyond which is the fmall city of the fame name. Though there was fcarcely any 
wind, I began to hear, two miles before I came to .the rock, a murmur and noile, like a 
confufed barking of dogs, and on a nearer approach readily difeovered the caule. This 
rock in its lower part contains a number of caverns ; one of the larged: of w hich is called 
by the people there Dragara. The waves, when in the Jeafl agitated, rufhing into thele 
caverns, break, dafli, throw up frothy bubbles, and thus occafion thefe various and mul- 
tiplied founds. I then perceived with how much truth and refemblance of nature Ho. 
iner and Virgil, in their perfonifications of Scylla, had pourtrayed this fcenc, by delcrib- 
ing the moniter they drew as lurking in the darknefs of a vail cavern, furrounded bv 
ravenous, barking maftifts, together with wolves to increafe the horror. 

n* ?v v«m \z>.atKVtx 

I »• r.To* fjnv v soy* Xu; 

!*.»(?»*• Hom. Odyss. XII. 

Here Scylla bellows from Tier diie abodes, 

Tremendous pell ! abhnrr’d by man and gods ! 

II idcous her voice, and with Icfs terrors roar 
The whelp.' of lions in the midnight hour. 

Popb. 

The Greek poet, when he pourtrays the rock which is the habitation of Scylla, 
finilhes the pidure higher than the I^atin, by representing it as fo lofty that its fummit 
is continually wrapped in the clouds ; and fo fteep, fmooth, and llippery, that no mortal 
could afeend it, 'though he had twenty hands and twenty feet. 

*0* of 6 vv axoTnXoi, ij (/.tv ovpavov ?vftv iKavu 
’Ojuvi KO£V$Y\ or ukv 

KuavfU TO UFV OtiTTOT* OVotTQT* U& fV 

Kftvou tyji KopvZr.j, cut’ tv Sign, out' tv oirupri 
OiOh xtv otfj.£oitn fi'Oij; ctv*£ ov KxlzCatn 
Ov$* u It 75 £i**ocr», kou v\tv 

XTsTpvj yoco /a? trxvtx. Hom. Cd. XII. 

High in the air the rock its fummit fhrowds 
In brooding tcmpdls and in rollingcloudb ; 

Loud 
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Loud ftornw around, and mills eternal rife, 

Beat its bleak brow, and intercept the ikies. 

When all the broad expanfion bright with day 

Glows with th* autumnal or the dimmer ray : 

The fumtner and the autumn glow in vain ; 

The iky forever low’rs, for ever clouds remain. 

Impervious to the ftep of man it ilands j 

Though borne by twenty feet, though arm’d with twenty hands. 

Smooth as the polifh of the mirror rife 

The ilippery Tides, and (hoot into the ikies. Pope. 

Such, three thoufand years ago, or nearly fo, appeared the rock of Scylla, according 
lo the obfervations of Homer ; and fuch is nearly its appearance at this day. 

The accuracy of this truly “ firfl great painter of antiquity,” which has likewifebeen 
obferved by fcientific travellers in other deferiptions which he has given, (hews that the 
level of the waters of the fea was at that time at nearly the fame height as at prefent, 
fince, had it funk only a few fathoms, it mud have left the foot of the rock, which ac- 
cording to my obfervations is not very deep, entirely dry. And this I confider as one 
among fevcral ftrong arguments, that the mod remarkable linkings of the fea are ante- 
rior to the time of Homer. 

Such is the fituation and appearance of Scylla : let us now confider the danger it oc- 
cafions to mariners. Though the tide is almod imperceptible in the open parts of the 
Mediterranean, it is very drong in the Strait of Medina, ill confequence of the narrow- 
nefs of the channel, and is regulated, as in other places, by the periodical elevations and 
depreflions of the water. Where the flow or current is accompanied by a wind blowing 
the fame way, veffels have nothing to fear ; fince they either do not enter the Strait, 
both the wind and the dream oppofing them, but cad anchor at the entrance ; or if 
both are favourable enter on full fail, and pafs through with fuch rapidity that they feem 
to fly over the water. But when the current runs from fouth to north, and the north 
wind blows hard at the fame time, the (hip which .axpeCted eafily to pafs the Strait with 
the wind in its dern, on its entering the channel is refitted by the oppofite current, and 
impelled by two forces in contrary directions, is at length da(hed on the rock of Scylla, 
or driven on the neighbouring fands ; unlefs the pilot (hall apply for the fuccour necef- 
fary for his prefervation. For to give afliflance in cafe of fuch accidents, four-and-twenty 
of the dronged, bolded, and mod experienced Tailors, well acquainted with the place, 
are dationed night and day along the (horc of Medina, who, at the report of guns fired 
as fignals ofdidrefs from any veflel, haden to its aflidance, and tow it with one of their 
light boats. The current, where it is dronged, does not extend over the whole Strait, 
but winds through it in intricate meanders, with the courfe of which thefe men are per- 
fectly acquainted, and are thus able to guide the (hip in fuch a manner as to avoid it. 
Should the pilot, however, confiding in his own (kill, contemn or negleCt this aflidance, 
however great his ability or experience, he would run the mod imminent rilk of being 
(hipwrecked. In this agitation and conflict of the waters, forced one way by the cur- 
rent, and driven in a contrary direction by the wind, it is ufelefs to throw the line to dif- 
covrr the depth of the bottom, the violence of the current frequently carrying the lead 
almod on the furface of the water. The dronged cables, though fome feet in circum- 
ference, break like fmall cords. Should two or three anchors be thrown out, the bottom 
is fo rocky that they either take no hold, or, if they (hould, are foon loofened by the 
violence of the. waves. Every expedient afforded by the art of navigation, though it 
might fucceed in faring a (hip in other parts of the Mediterranean, or even the tremen- 
dous ocean, is ufelefs here. The only means of avoiding being dallied againd the rocks, 
vol. v. mm or 
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or driven upon the funds, in the miJft of this' furious conteft of the winds and waves, is 
to have rerourfe to the (kill and courage of tlvefo McfTinefe feamcn. 

In proof of the truth of this afl'crtion, I might adduce many inllanccs related to tne 
by perfons deferving of credit. But 1 was myfelf an eyc-witnels to the fituation of a 
trading veflel from Marfeilles, which had one day entered the Strait by the mouth on 
the north fide, at the time that I was on a hill looking towards the fea. The current 
and a north wind, which then blew ft rang, being both in its favour, the veflel proceeded 
under full fail into, and had palled one half of the Strait, when on a fudden the iky be- 
came overcart: with thick clouds, and violent guffs of wind arofe, which in an inllant 
changed the direction of the current, and turned up the fea from its bottom. The ma- 
riners had fcarcely time to hand the fails, while the furious waves broke over the fhip on 
every fide. Whether they merely followed the praClice ufual with fhips in diflrefs, or 
whether they were acquainted with the laudable cuftom of the Mefiinefe, I cannot fay ; 
but they fired two guns : immediately upon which one of the barks employed on this 
fervice haftened to the afliftance of the diftrefled veflel, and taking it in tow, began to 
make every exertion to carry it fafely into the harbour. 

If I had feen with fear and fliuddering the danger of the failors on board the veflel, 
which I expected every moment would be fwallowed up in the waves ; I beheld with 
wonder and pleafure the addrefs and bravery of the Mefiinefe mariners, who had under- 
taken to fteer fafely through l’o ftoriny a fea the Ihip entrufted to their care. They 
extricated it from the current which impelled it towards deftruCtion ; changed the helm 
to this fide or to that ; reefed or let out the fails, as the wind incrcafed or abated ; avoided 
the impetuous fhocks of the waves by meeting them with the prow, or oppofing to them 
the fide, as either method appeared mod proper to break their violence j and by thefe 
and other manoeuvres which I am unable to deferibe, thefe brave mariners, amid this 
dreadful conflict of the fea and the winds, fucceeded in their undertaking, and brought 
the veflel fafe into the harbour. 

But enough of Scylla: — we will now proceed to Charybdis. This is fituated within 
the Strait, in that part of the fea which lies between a projection of land named Ptt/iia 
Secca, and another projection on which Hands the tower called Lantcrna, or the light- 
houfe, a light being placed at its top to guide veflels which may enter the harbour by 
night. 

On confulting the authors who have written of Charybdis, we find that they all fup- 
poled it to be a whirlpool. The firft who has alTerted this is Homer, who has repre- 
iented Charybdis as a rnonfter which three times in a day drinks up the water, and three 
times vomits it forth. 

• — Ol Ct XafuSiii 'ZYXfifO&Su 
/x*v ya ^ r cunm tr 3 iycili, 4 * ctvxjjOifihi 

Auvov. HoM. ODYSS. XII- 

Beneath Charybdis holds her boifterous reign 
Midi! roaring whirlpools, and abforbs the main ; 

Thrice in her gulphs the boiling fcas fublide. 

Thrice in dire thunders (he refunds the tide. Pof e. 

The description of Virgil above cited differs from that of Homer only-in placing a deep- 
gulph below. Strabo, Ifidorus, Tzetzes, Hefychius, Didymus, Euftathius, &c. repeat 
the fame. The Count de Buffon adopts the idea of Homer in full confidence, and places 
Charybdis among the molt celebrated whirlpools of the fea ; “ Charybdis, in the Strait 
of Meflina, abforbs and rejeCts the water three times in twenty-four hours V* Strabo 

* Buffon, Hid. Nat. tom, ii. in i2mo* 

II 
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tells us, that the fragments of (hips fwallowed up in this whirlpool are carried by the 
current to the fhore of Tauromenium (the prefent Taormina), thirty miles diflant irom 
Charybdis # . In confirmation of this tradition, an amufing though tragical anecdote 
is related of one Colas, a Meflinean diver, who, from being able to remain a long time 
under the water, had acquired the furname of Pefce (the filh). It is reported that Fre- 
derick King of Sicily, coming to Medina purpofely to fee him, made trial of his abilities 
with a cruel kind of liberality, by throwing a golden cup into Charybdis, which, if he 
brought it up, was to be the reward of his refutation and dexterity. The hardy diver, 
after having twice aflonifhed the fpe&ators by remaining under water a prodigious 
length of time, when he plunged a third time appeared no more ; but feme days after 
his body was found on the coait near Taormina. 

From the authorities here adduced, it is evident that Charybdis has hitherto been 
confidered as a real whirlpool by both ancient and modern travellers who have given 
any account of it. 

As I was therefore fo near to this celebrated place, I determined to endeavour to af- 
ccrtain if pofiible what it really is. It is didant from the fhore of Medina about 750 
feet, and is called by the people of the country colofaro , not from the agitation of the 
waves, as i'otne have fuppofed, but from v.x ao ; and <p«cfo< ; i. e. the beautiful tower, from 
the light-houfc erected near it for the guidance of veffels. The phenomenon of the 
calofaro is obfervable when the current is defeending; for when the current fets in from 
the north, the pilots call it the defeending rema\, or current ; and when it runs from 
the fouth, the afeending rema. The current afeends or defeends at the rifing or letting 
of the moon, and continues for fix hours. In the interval between each afeent or defeent 
there is a calm which lads at lead a quarter of an hour, but not longer than an hour. 
Afterwards, at the rifing or letting of the moon, the current enters from the north, mak- 
ing various angles of incidence with the fliore, and at length reaches the calofaro. This 
delay fometimes continues two hours. Sometimcs.it immediately falls into the calofaro, 
and then experience has taught that it is a certain - token of bad weather. 

As I was allured by the pilots mod experienced in this practical knowledge, that there 
was no danger in vifiting the calofaro, I refolved to avail myfelf of the opportunity. 
The bark in which I made the experiment was managed by four expert mariners, who 
perceiving me fomewhat intimidated as I approached the place, encouraged me, and 
allured me they would give me a very near view of the calofaro, and even carry me into 
it without the Lad danger. 

When I obferved Charybdis from the fliore, it appeared like a group of tumultuous 
waters; which group as I approached became more extenfive and more agitated. I 
was carried to the edge, where I flopped fome time to make the requifite observations, 
and was then convinced, beyond the fliadow of a doubt, that what I faw was by no 
no means a vortex or a whirlpool. 

Hydrologills teach us that, by a whirlpool in a running water we are to underdand 
that circular courfe which it takes in certain circutnflances ; and that this courl'e or re- 
volution generates in the middle a hollow inverted cone, of a greater or lefs depth, the 
internal Tides of which have a fpiral motion. But I perceived nothing of this kind in 
the calofaro. Its revolving motion was circumfcribed to a circle of at mod an hundred 
leet in diameter, within which limits there was no incurvation of any kind nor vertigi- 

# KmsctqQivtuiv oe km StxXvdivTv/ t «■ vxvzyix X(o; »i nvst t*> Taufo yv'nx;. I.ih. \ ’ • 

d I have obferved that, at Mtfiina, as well a a in oilier parts of Sicily, word* of the Greek language, 
which was once that of this itland, are Hill retained. Thus the word rtmn, dtrived from w, a flowing u: 
flream, is tifed to fignify the current of this Strait. 
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nous motion, but an inccffant undulation of agitated waters, which rofe, fell, beat, and 
dallied on each other. Yet thefe irregular motions were fo far placid, that nothing was 
to be feared in polling over the fpot which I did ; though our little bark rocked very 
inufch from the continual agitation, fo that we were obliged conftantly to make ufe of 
our oars to prevent its being driven out of the calofaro. I threw fubftances of different 
kinds into the rtream. Such as were fpecifically heavier than the water, funk and ap- 
peared no more ; thofe which were lighter remained on the furface, * but were foon 
driven out of the revolving circle by the agitation of the water. 

Though from thefe oblervations I was convinced that there was no gulpji under the 
calofaro, as otherwife there would have been a whirlpool, which would have carried 
down into it the Boating fubftances, I determined to found the bottom with the plum- 
met, and found its greateft depth did not exceed five hundred feet. I was likewife in- 
formed, to my no finall furprife, that beyond the calofaro, towards the middle of the 
Strait, the depth was double. 

I could not therefore but conclude from thefe fa&s, that at that time there was no 
whirlpool in Charybdis. I fay at that time , fince the cafe might be very different when 
the fea was tempeftuous. I therefore made enquiry relative to this of the pilots, thofe 
efpecially who, from their tried experience, were appointed by the public to give aflift- 
ance in llorms to foreign veffels, and who had frequently feen Charybdis in its greatefl 
fury. The following is the fubllance of the anfwers they gave me : 

When the current and the wind are contrary to each other, and both in their greateft 
violence, efpecially when the fcilocco, or fouth wind, blows, the fwelling and dalhing of 
the waves within the calofaro is much ftronger, more impetuous, and more extenlive. 
It then contains three or four finall whirlpools, or even more, according to the greatnefs 
of its extent and violence. If at this time fmall veffels are driven into the calofaro by 
the current or the wind, they are feen to whirl round, rock, and plunge; but are never 
drawn down into the vortex. They only fink when filled with water by the waves 
beating over them. When veffels of a' larger fize are forced into it, whatever wind they 
have they cannot extricate themfelves ; their fails are ufelefs ; and after having been for 
fome time toffed about by the waves, if they are not affifted by the pilots of the country, 
who know how to bring them out of the courfe of the current, they are furioufly driven 
upon the neighbouring fhore of the Lantema, where they are wrecked, and the greater 
part of their crews perifh in the waves *. 

If we confider maturely thefe fafts, we fhall find that a great part of what has been 
written relative to Charybdis is very erroneous. We have feen how many authors, 
from Homer to the prefent time, have deferibed it as a real whirlpool, or great gulph 
revolving in itfelf, within the circumference of which fhould any mip enter it is imme- 
diately drawn to the centre and fwallowed up. When the current k dying away, or 
when there is no current, this defeription has no refemblance to truth — Charybdis is 

* The following account of the (hipwreck of a veflel in the calofaro was fent me, after my return from 
Sicily, by the Abbate Grano from Meilina : 

“ About three weeks ago we were fpedators of the finking of a Neapolitan polacca in the calofaro, on 
ita paflage from Puglia, laden with corn. A molt violent foulh-eafterly wind blew, and the veflel, with all 
faila fet, endeavoured to reach the harbour, (landing off from the calofaro ; but the head of the current 
from the entrance by the faro took her, and drew her impetuoufly into it ; 'where, without being able to 
make ufe of her fails, (he remained for fome time tofled about by the wavea, which at length cither breaking 
over her, or opening her fidesby their furious beating, fent her to the bottom. The crew, however, and 
a part of the cargo, were faved by thefpeedy afliftance given by our mariners in two fmall barks, who had 
the courage to encounter the danger. You will perceive from this in what manner the wave* may fink (hips 
in Charybdis, without the ncceflity of fuppofing a whirlpool.’* 

' then 
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then perfectly innocent, as I have been fully convinced by my own obfervations •, and 
even when it is agitated and dangerous, it ftill contains no incavation of gulph of the 
nature of a vortex, but merely a ftrong agitation and dafliing of its waves, which pro- 
duces thofe fmall whirlings of its waters, which are only accidental, and not to be feared. 
So far likewife is Charybdis from drawing to itfelf and fwallowing veflels, that it rather 
repels them and throws them to a diftance. 

This error has arifen like many others with refpeft to the productions of nature. 
Homer, in relating the voyage of Ulyfles through the Strait of Medina, was the firffc 
who deferibed Charybdis as an immenfc vortex which abforbs and rejetts the water, 
and the fliips that approach it; exemplifying his account by the fate of fome of the com- 
panions of his hero, who were carried away by the whirlpool. The writers who came 
after, him, whether poets, orators, hiftorians, or geographers, have followed him in this 
defeription, without any one of them taking the pains to repair to the place and examine 
it himfelf. Even Fazello the Sicilian, who was fo induftrious in afeertaining faCts, and 
whole accounts of his country are fo accurate, clearly fhews in his defeription of Cha- 
rybdis that he had never obferved it himfelf; and concludes his narration with the er- 
roneous hippofition above cited, that the things fwallowed up by Charybdis are con- 
veyed by fubmarine currents to the fhores of Taormina. 

Among all who have written on this fubjett, we only find Cluverius who feetm, at 
leaf! at firfl view, to have vifited the place, I lhall tranferibe his words : 

“ Ego fane, cum Charybdis nofeendae gratia aliquot dies Meffana: fubfifterem, et ab 
hominibus ejus loci, maxime vero nautis, non Siculis modo, fed et Belgis, Britannis et 
Gallis, qui hoc fretum frequentes navigant, diligentius earn rem feifeitarer, nihil omnino 
certi ipfis perdifeere potui, adeo feilicet totum negotium omnibus obfeurum et incogni- 
tum erat. Tandem tamen reperi Charybdim, quas incolis, patriis vocabulis, dicitur 
calofaro, fub praeditta ad Meflancnfem portum pharo elTe mare rapidc fluens, atque in 
vortices aftum : quod non nr’ \uoli ut tradit Homer us, id edjingulis diebus ter^ ab* 
l'orbet ingenti gurgitc, revomitque aquas, fed quoties vehementiori flu&u fretum comi- 
tatur.” 

“ I remained fome days at Medina, with a view to obtain fome information relative 
to Charybdis ; but though I made -every enquiry of the people of the place, and prin- 
cipally the failors, not the Sicilian only, but the Italian, Dutch, Engliih, and French, 
who frequently navigate that ftrait, I could learn nothing fatisfa&ory— fo little was 
known by them on the fubjcCh At length, however, I found Charybdis, which the 
natives call Calofaro , under the light-houfe before mentioned, near the harbour, to be a 
fea rapidly flowing, and forming vortices. It docs not abforb the waters in its vaft gulph, 
and rejeCt them thrice in a day, as Homer tells us, but as often as the fea runs high in 
the Strait.” 

From the expreffion “ I found Charybdis” we might be induced to believe that he 
made his obfervations on the fpot. It is certain, however, that he does not explicitly 
tell us fo : and when treating of a phenomenon of which he was fo anxious to obtain an 
accurate knowledge, which he could not procure even from the Meflinefe failors, it is 
ftrong ly to be prefumed that he would not have fuppretled a circumftance of that im- 
portance. As Charybdis miiy be feen from the ihore, if he only went thither, and 
turned his eyes towards it, he might with truth aflert he had difeovered it. The other 
adjuncts to his account, that Charybdis is a rapid fea, and that it abforbs and rejects the 
water in a ftorm, convince me that he had not a juft idea of it, but fatisfied himfelf with 
the old tradition concerning Charybdis. 


It 
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It may be obfervcd that the fituation of Charybdis, as it has been hitherto deferibed, 
does not exa£Uy agree with that afligned it by Homer. Let us refer to the poet. The 
goddel’s Circe gives the following directions to Ulyfles, with refpeCt to the navigation of 
the Strait of Medina : 

*0l (TKOTlXol, 0 fxtn OVfOtVOV ixavsi . • . • 

crxoTtXcy ^cty-xX o^f* 0$'J<t<tiv 9 • 

llXwc-iov ot\\y)\vt xsti xiv ^arr^Tnec ; . 

Ty&'iv Wr* y tym TcOrX*:, 

Tu> Tl'ro xvxft.ivhi yi\zv Ilcitf. O DYbS. XII. 

High o’er the main two rocks exalt their brow .... 

(Jlofe by, a rock of lefs enormous height 

Breaks the wild waves, and forms a dangerous flreight. 

Full on its crowui a fig’s green branches life, 

And (hoot a leafy fore II to the Ikies ; 

Beneath, Chary bdis holds her boift’rouft reign 

Mid II roaring whirlpools and abforbs the main. Pope. 

The firft of the rocks here mentioned by Homer is Scylla, which he deferibes at 
length ; and near the other, according to this poet, Charyhdis is fituated. The didance 
from one of thefe rocks to the other is an arrow’s flight, y.al xiv haf-iicnas, which docs 
not at all accord with the prefent fituation of Scylla. How arc we to explain this dis- 
agreement? Shall we fay that Homer, availing himfclf of the licence in which poc's arc 
indulged, has fpoken hyperbolically ? I know not whether the connoideurs in poetry 
will permit fuch a licence. Or fhall we fuppofe that Charyhdis was once much nearer 
to Scylla ; but that in a long feries of ages, it has changed its place and removed under 
Medina ? Such a fuggeltion might perhaps be favourably received, if in remote times 
any confiderable change had taken place in the Strait; but we know not of any ; and 
it is not probable that a change fo remarkable as the removal of Charyhdis from its 
place, would have been palled over .in lilence by Sicilian writers. Within the prefent 
century, it is true, this Strait, of which fo much has been Paid, has become narrower, as 
we fhall fee in Chap. XXIX. ; but at the fame time we know that long before this 
event Charybdis was fituated where it is at prefent. ’ihe ancient an l uninterrupted 
tradition of the Mcdinefe refpefting this fadt is confirmed by the authority of the molt 
celebrated Italian, Latin, and Greek writers. — Fazello tells us, “ Charybdis ex parte 
Sicilia;, paulo fupra Meflanam;” — “ Charybdis is fituated on tne fide of Sieiiy,a little 
beyond Medina. — Ovid fays, 

if Ilinc ego dum muter, vel me Zanchra Charybdis 
Dc volet i ' 

“ Let dire Charybdis in Zanclican Teas 
Devour me if I change !** 

And it is well known that Zancle was the ancient name of Meffana, now Medina. 
Tzetzes in Lycophron fays, II Xacf.CJ*? -atpi Msc-w* tr<, — “ Charybdis is fituated near 
Medina.” — Strabo likewife, after having mentioned Medina, proceeds, Aunwlxt xa'. 

■, MuipsK — so r;if sroXfvf, tv tj srofifj. x — “ Charybdis is feen in the Strait a little 
before we reach the city.” Several other writers might be cited to the fame purpofe. 

From all thefe rcafons and hiftorical teflimonies we mufl then conclude that Homer 
was not exatt with refpect to the fituation of Charybdis ; no£ can it be a great offence 
to fay that, in, this paffage of his long poem he has certainly nodded. The accuracy of 
l'everal of his deferiptions of various places in Sicily cannot be denied. It is fuch that 
we mud either fuppofe that he had himfclf travelled in thofc parts, as is the opinion of 
many ; or at lealt that he had procured very faithful and circumflantial information 

from 
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from others. Of this the rocks of Scylla are an example. But as to the fuppodd 
whirlpool of Charybdis and its fit nation, I think we may venture t.> affirm lie never law 
it Iiiinlcll, and that the accounts he had received of it led him into error. 

We will now enquire what foundation there is for the laying which became proverbial, 
that “ he who endeavours to avoid Charybdis, dallies upon Scylla and which was 
applied by the ancients to thole who, while they fought to Hum one evil, fell into a 
worfe. 

On this fubjeft I likewife made enquiries of the Mclfmefe pilots above mentioned, and 
to wliat better mailers could 1 apply lor the elucidation of 1'uch a proverb? They told 
me that this misfortune, though not always, yet frequently happens, unlefs proper.mea- 
fures are taken in time to prevent it. If a Hi ip be extricated from the fury of Charybdis, 
and carried by a flrong fouthcrly wind along the Strait, towards the northern entrance, 
it will pafs out fafely ; but lhoultl it meet with a wind in a nearly oppofile direction, it 
will become the (port of both thefc winds, and, unable to advance or recede, be driven 
in a middle courl'c between their two directions, that is to lav, full upon the rock of 
Scylla, if it be not immediately adided by the pilots. They added, that in thefe hurri- 
canes aland wind frequently rifes, which defeends from a narrow pafs in Calabria, and 
increafes the force with which the Ihip is impelled towards the rock. 

Before I began to write on Scylla and Charybdis, I perufed the greater part of the 
ancient authors who have written on the fubjeft. 1 obf'erve that they almolt all repre- 
fent thefe difadrous places in the mod gloomy and terrifying colours, as continually the 
1‘cene of temprfls and Ihipwrccks. Thefe terrors and this dodruftion, however, they 
are far from exhibiting in the prefent times ; it rarely happening that any Ihips are loll 
in this channel, either becaufe their pilots pofiefs the knowledge requifitc for their pre- 
fervation, cr becaufe they apply for the neccllary alfillance. Whence then arifes this 
great difference between ancient times and the prefent ? Can we fuppofe that Scvlla and 
Charybdis have changed their nature and become lefs dangerous ? With refpeft to the 
former, vve have feen that this hypothecs is contrtidifted by fa ft, Scylla dill remaining 
Juch as it was in the time of Homer ; and with regard to the latter, from the Strait of 
Medina becoming narrower, Charybdis mud be at prefent more to be feared than for- 
merly, as it is well known that an arm, channel, or drait of the fea is the more dan- 
gerous in proportion as it is narrow'. I am rather of opinion that this difference arifes 
from the improvement of the art of navigation, which formerly in its infancy dared not 
launch into the open lea, but only creep along the fliore, as if holding it with its hand — 

“ Alter remus aquas, alter t ibi rat at arenas, 

Tutus et is ; vnedio maxima tuiba ir.ari.” Fropert. lib. iii. 

“ To fhun the dangers of the ocean, fvveep 

'1 he fands with one oar, and with one the deep.** 

But time, dudy, and experience have rendered her more mature, better informed, 
and more courageous ; fo that die can now pafs the wided fcas, brave the mod violent 
tempeds, and laugh at the fears of her childhood. 

To exemplify and fupport the probability of this opinion, it will not be neceflary to 
recur to the early and rude ages ; much more modern times will furnifh us with fudi- 
cient proofs. That part of the Adriatic which feparates Venice from Rovigno in Idria, 
is certainly not the moft propitious fea to navigators. The danger of being hurried in 
fix hours from one fhore to the other, and there dranded ; the frequency of violent 
winds which prevail there ; the fliallows and fand*banks which break the waves, and 
render them wild and irregular, may certainly caufa fome ferious redeftion in thofe who 
embark to make the pafiage, So late as the laft century, the fliipwrecks in this fea 

were 
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were fo numerous, and had fo terrified the people of Rovigno, that when any one was 
obliged by urgent bufinefs or any other caufe to go to Venice, he confidered himfelf as 
more likely to die than live, and if he was the father of a family, ufed to make his will 
before he embarked. The Advocate Conftantini, a native of that country, and a man 
of learning and ingenuity, told me when I was there, that he had read more than one 
of thefe teilaments, depofited among the public archives. 

But at prefent I will not fay it is a diverfion or pleafure to make this paflage, fince, 
as ftorms are not unfrequent, it is neceffary to be cautious ; but ferious accidents rarely 
happen. I have myfelf three times made it without meeting with any caufe of alarm. 
To what can this difference be attributed but to the improvement of the nautical art ? 
Befides that the mariners of Rovigno were not then fo expert in the management of 
their vefl'els as at prefent ; they made ufe of certain barks or fo improper a conftruftion, 
as I was affured by the above-mentioned Conftantini, that it was impofiible they ftiould 
long refill the violence of the fea. Thofe, on t*hc contrary, that have been built fince 
that time, being of a broad and flat figure, and very folid, are capable of withftanding 
the moft furious ftorms. They are there called bracere t and are in great reputation in all 
the neighbouring countries. We here find a part of the fea, in which veffels were formerly 
fo frequently wrecked, and which could not be traverfed but at the rifk of life, now 
deprived of all its terrors, and rendered eafily paffable, merely by the improvements 
made in the art of navigation. 

As a farther and ftill more convincing proof that the dangers of Charybdis and Scylla, 
though in themfelves the fame that they anciently were, have been diminilhed, and the 
dread they infpired removed, by the rapid advances to perfection which this art has 
made in modem times, I fliall adduce an example in another fea no lefs an objeft of 
terror from tempeftsand fhipwrecks, I mean the Cape of Good Hope, called the Stormy 
Cape by the firft difeoverer, and by the mariners of thofe times the Raging Lion. How 
dreadful were the dangers of this place, where the two oceans defeending down the 
oppofite fides of Africa met and clalhed together ; where contending winds, whofe 
power was greater in the boundlefs ocean ; where mountainous waves, rocks, and whirl- 
pools threatened inevitable deftruftion ! What preparations, what caution, were thought 
neceffary for the fhip which was to make this dangerous paflage ! Able pilots who had 
frequently made the voyage ; marts and yards fecured by additional ropes ; a large 
fupply of fails and cables, thicker and ftronger than ufual ; and a double rudder, that 
in cafe one fhould be damaged, there might be another to aft. The mariners were to 
be faftened to their polls by ftrong ropes ; the paffengers Ihut down below, and the 
deck left clear for the crew, a number of whom flood with hatchets in their hands, ready 
to cut away the malls Ihould it be neceffary. The guns were flowed in the hold as 
ballaft, and the port-holes, windows, and every kind of aperture, carefully clofed. 
Such were the precautions taken in the laft century on doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope ; but how few of them are now neceffary to perform this voyage in perfeft 
fafety ! Of this I have had the fatisfaftion to be' certified by an Englilh gentleman, 
Mr. Macpherfon, with whom I had the pleafure of converfing, in Pavia, in July 1790, 
and who had twice doubled this' Cape in his voyages to India ; a gentleman of great 
refpeftability for his information, for the various long voyages he has made, ana the 
honourable employments he has held. 

The facility with which this paflage may now be made, wherefore the confequence 
of the perfeftion to which the art of navigation has arrived ; and the fame we may con 
elude with refpeft to Charybdis and Scylla, which at prefent havwyaothihg terrible but 
the name, to thofe who pafs them with the requifite precautions *. 

* The minute objefts of the concluding chapters are of little confequence. 
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DEDICATED TO DE LASTERIB DU SA1LLANT, COMMANDER OF MALTA. 

I MIGHT adorn this dedication with the name of fome of the great on earth, make 
difplay of their pompous titles, their imaginaty virtues ; I prefer that of my friend, a 
friend of twenty years Handing, whofe title to eulogy this circumftance will damp. 
May he deign to accept kindly this public acknowledgement of my attachment. 

The Chev. DEODATUS DE DOLOMIETT. 


TREFACE. 

THE prevalence of contrary winds detaining me on the (bores of Calabria Ultra 
during the whole of the months of February and March 1784, and obliging me in 
fuccelfion to touch at almoft all the towns in its weftern (hores, I was enabled to 
make incurfions into this unfortunate province ; hail time to examine all its ruins, and 
witnofs the extent of its misfortune. My inclination for lithology induced me to pay 
attention to the nature of its foil, and the compofition of its mountains, and what I 
now prefent is the refult of my refearches. I have colleded principal fads alone, l'uch 
as local derangements will atteft for years to come, and which for centuries may con- 
tinue of intereft to the ftudent of nature. Qthcr details form no part of my plan. I 
(hall neither give a circumrtantial journal of the earthquakes nor a ftatement of the po- 
pulation and lofs at each feveral place. For this I (hould have only to copy previous ac- 
counts, and my intention is not to make a great book, or to repeat what others have 
faid before. I adhere to that chiefly which has been fomewhat negleded, that is to fay, 
the explaining the nature of the foil, and deducing, therefrom the principal phenomena 
which accompanied the (hocks. I have yet further for objed to do away that idea of 
fomething miraculous to which preceding accounts may have given birth, relating moun- 
tains to have da(hed againft each other, entire fields to have been tranfported to a con- 
fiderable diftance from their former fite, or thrown from one to the other -fide of the 
valley, &c. fads, not wide of truth, which mult appear highly extraordinary diverted 
of their local circutnftances, but which a knowledge of the foil will (hew to be natural 
enough. I venture a theoretic opinion alfo which appears to me very probable, but to 
which I do not attach an importance equal to that of an exact: knowledge of the fads 
whence it is deduced. I fay very little of Medina, or Sicily. In the account afforded 
by M. L’Allimand the French Conful is given every thing of confequence relative to 
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the deftru&ion of that city, whofe fate, dreadful as it was, is however no wife compa- 
rable to that of the towns of the plain of Calabria. 

A multitude of details which I have omitted may be icon in different relations pub- 
lifhed at Naples, particularly in that of Doctor Vivenzio. But facts, interefting to the 
naturalill, are there extremely rare, and indeed the work appears to be written (like 
many others on the fubjeft) father to ftrengthen the theory which aferibes earthquakes 
to electricity, than to give any defeription of the phenomena which accompanied the 
deftruftion of Calabria. 

The account of Sir William Hamilton is the perception of a good obferver, who had 
but a few inftants to fpare for examination on his trip to Calabria. 

Had the commiflioners fent by the Academy of Naples to Calabria thought fit to pub- 
yfh the refult of their refearches, I fhould have fupprefl’ed this differtation, fince aflur- 
cdly I could have no room to add any thing to the obfervations which they ought to have 
made. 

I have added in notes fome particulars, which, though uneffential to the object of the 
differtation, may yet feem to make the text more eafy of comprehenfion j they contain 
moreover fome fa&s interefting in other points of view. 

I was accompanied by the Chevalier de Godechart, a young man full of zeal, ardour, 
and fenfibility. He was of much utility to me in my ferutiny, the fatigues attendant on 
which he fhared with me with great patience and refolution. 


DISSERTATION, &c. 

ji tempejlate not vindicant portut f nimborum vim if if am et fne fine car lent; s aquas , tefta propellant : fugientes non 
fequitur incendium .* adverfut Unitruaet minat cc'i, fubtc> ram; domut et deloj/i in allum fpecus remedia funt. In 
pejliten'ia mutare fede licet. Nullum malum fine ejj'vgn ed. Hoc ma'um ! stiff me patet iuevitabi/e, avidum. police 
noxium. Non enim domos fglum, aut fumiliajp aut urbes fngulat hau/lt, pd gentes tolas, regionef/ue pibvertit * . 

Seneca, Quell. Natur. Lib. VI. 

O F all deftruftivc fcourges earthquakes are the mod dreadful, the mod calculated to 
fpread terror and conftemation wherever they are felt. Nature, convulfed, feems 
tending to deftru&ion, the world towards an end. Similar to the ehftric fliock which 
ftrikes ere the thunders be heard to warn of the threatened harm, earthquakes (hake, 
overthrow, and deftroy, without any thing foretelling their approach, without an inftant’s 
time to avoid the impending danger f. Animals, even the mod ftupid among them, have 
an advantage denied to man, a foreboding of thefe fatal events ; their inftinft, or their 
l'enfcs more delicate, than ours, by impreftions of which we have no conception, admo- 
nilh them fome feconds beforehand, when, by their cries and impatience, they (hew 
their inquietude and dread J. Yet would a fimilar capacity at all times enable man to 

place 

* Port3 fecure us from dorms, the flickering roof from (hower-effufing clouds and the continued torrent ; 
fire folio iv j not who fly ; oaves unck-tground, grots dug below the waves, (hield from the bolts and threaten- 
ing (hafts of heaven ; the plague i'< avoided by a change of place : for every ill befule there i; a remedy : thi 1 
•wideft fpreads inevitable its avidity, and general its harm. For riot only does it dellroy lioufes, families, or 
tingle towns, it overturns whole nation 1, and lays whole regions wade. 

-j- '1 he deftruftive (hock of the 5th of February was hidden, inflantane^is ; nothing foretold, nothing an- 
nounced its happening ; it (hook and nvewurued at once, hor allowed of time to fly. 

J The preference of animals of the appioaeh of earthquakes is a lingular phenomenon, and is the mote 
furprijing to us from on/ ignorance by what lenfe they receive the intimation. It is common to all fpiciV, 
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place himfelf in fafety ? No, not the quickeft flight, the ftrongeft * or the flighted and 
lead elevated building, not all the precautions of human fbrefight could fhield him from 
the threatened death. In the midft of his flight he is fwallowed by the gaping earth f; 
the ground on which is built his gorgeous palace, or his humble cot, is either funk in 
an abyfs, or carried away to a diftance, entirely overthrown ; now a mountain flips 
from its bafe and loads it with its ruin ; and now the valleys clofe and give it burial. 
The lofs of his property, although the whole ihould go, the lofs of his family, his friends, 
nay death itfelf is not the greateft ill he has to dread. Interred alive beneath a heap 
of ruins, which yet break not the vault above his head where he has fought afylurn, he 
is. condemned to die of hunger and madnefsj, curflng his friends and family, whole 
indifl'crencc he accufes, and tardinefs to aflilt : unwilling they have (hared a (imilar 
f ate §, unknowing that thofe who furvivc this almoft general catadrophe attempt in vain to 
releafe him from the piles with which he is overwhelmed. They hear his voice, fiis 

cries, 


particularly dogs, geefe, and domeftic fowls. The bowlings of the dogs it. the fticets of Medina wore fo 
violent, that they were ordered to be killed. Duiing celipfcs animals evince a neatly fimilar inquietude ; 
on the annular eclipfe of the fun in 1764, the agitation and cries of domellic animals continued for a gr<: it 
part of the time, notwithftanding its light was no more diminifhed by it, than it would have been by the in- 
tcrpofirion of a dark, thick cloud : the difference of the heat of the almofphere was fcarcely leiifiMe. Wii.it 
impreflion then can animals have of the nature of the body which eclipfcs the fun ? How arc they able to 
divine that it is a different circumllanec from the fur/s being veiled by a cloud which intercepts the light ? 

* Part of the misfortunes cf Medina are attributable to the want of folidity in the buildings ; the ruin of 
this town was promoted a long time before by the earthquakes which at different times fince 1693 had flnkcfl 
and loofened all the houfes ; and the want of population and means of repjration. A new convent folfdly 
conftru&cd in the middle of the town fuffertd no injury. But in Calabr.a nothing was capable of refilling 
. the violence of the (hocks. The handfome convent of Benedrdlmes at Soriano, rebuilt with equal magnifi- 
cence and folidity after the earthquakes of 16^9, was ncarly levclled with the ground ; notwithftanding, for 
the purpofe of avoiding the fame fate it experienced at that period, (an epoch fimilarly difallrous to Ca- 
labria,) the walls were made extremely thick, and the foundations peculiarly good, and of excellent ma- 
terials. • ' 

f A number of peafants belonging to the plain of Calabria flying acrofs the country weicing ulphed in 
large chafms, which opened under their feet, and difappeared : 

Infuper tonitrua fub pgdibus hint a by [jus. 

X A fourth part of the vidlims of the earthquake of February 5th, who were buried alive under the 
crumbled ruins of tbeir buildings, would have furvived if they had been promptly fuccoured. But in fucli 
a general difafter there was a want of hands, every one was occupied with his own misfot tunes or thofe of his 
family, and paid no attention to indifferent perlons. At one inllaat the moll affc&ing inftancea of f.lial 
and conjugal affedion, even to the extent of Jelf-Jevo$ion, were exhibited, and adtsof cruelty and atrocity 
which make humanity (hudder. Whilll here you faw a mother with difhevelled hair, and covered over with 
blood, haflui to the il ill undulating fpot where a falling beam had (truck her infant from her aims, there a 
bewildered hufband braving death ufclf in fearch of a darling fpoufe; at the fame time might bt feen monfters 
dafhing forwards in midft of the tottering walls, fcailefs of every danger, trampling beneath their feet the 
balf inteired bodies of men who claimed their fuccour in their way, to fatisfy their blind cupidity, by the 
plunder of the houfes of the rich. They (tripped the living bodies of fuch unfortunate beings as would 
even have repaid with 11 fury their charitable aid. I lodged at Vohjlcna in the hut of a gentleman who was 
interred beneath the ruins of his houfc, his body immured, his legs aloft in the air. nis own fervant, in 
lieu of affording him afliftaucc, after taking the filvcr buckles from his (hoes, ran off with his booty. For 
the molt part,, the lower order of people in Calabiia evinced incredible depravity in midft of all the horrors 
of the earthquake. The greater part of tlie farming-men were in the fields upon the (hock of the >th of 
February taking place 5 they immediately rulhed to the towns ilill fmothered in the dull occafioned by their 
recent fall : they flew to them, not to give affiftance, not from any lenti incut of humanity excited by fuch 
d» fadful circumltanccs, but ^ plunder. 

§ 1 have converged with a great number of perfons dug from the ruins in the different towns I vifited, all of 
v horn fancied their houfes the only ones that had fuffertd, having no idea of the extent of the deftruftion, and 
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cries, the bulk of ruin refills their efforts, and hinders his liberation # . They are un- 
able to afford him the flighted comfort, and to th«%very lall does he preferve the atrocious, 
the heart rending idea, that all his friends on earth were only wretches and mod un- 
grateful monfters. But when fire joins its ravage to that of the quivering earth, to 
what new horror then is he not fubjedt ? By flow degrees it gains the fallen beams and 
different wood- work of the ruined buildings ; it reaches him at lad ; penned in the fatal 
fpot, all effort fruitlefs to avoid his fate, he perilhes the death of facrilegious criminals 
and regicides f, and curfes with apparent reafon a deftipy which confounds, with the 
guilty, the innocent. 

Such neverthelefs was the fate of a part of the vidtims of the earthquake of 1783. 
Who then without Juddering can contemplate the difaders of Calabria? Who with- 
out a tear behold the fined country in nature ravaged with unexampled fury by earth- 
quakes? Who in dnrt contemplate the fite of towns where even the ground on which 
they Hood has disappeared, and the pofition of which was only to be determined by the 
objects with which it was furrou.ukd. Such arc -ho fird ideas that occur to thofe travel- 
ling through Calabria Ultra; fuch *he fenfations 1 experienced at every dep I took on 
vifiting this unfortunate prove ce in die months of February and March 1 7S4 ; fuch 
indeed are the impreffions which prevent our confi lerin objedls with uifficicnt delibe- 
ration to examine into ed’edts aH thence afeend 10 cavfes. The dudent of nature 


wondered at the tiday of idfillance. A woman in the borough of Cinco j W/ was found alive on the feventh 
day after the catadrophe. Two children near her had perifhed of hunger, and already were in a (late of 
putrefaction. One reclined on its mother’s thigh had infc&cd the place of con* £1 f<> as to octnfion it t > 
putiify. Number » were buried for three, four, and live days; I law heir, {poke t , and qudlioncd tluru 
refpeding their fenfations in this terrible predicament. Of all the phyfit 1 ev»U they endured the moil 
dreadful to them was third. The full exprefiion mani felled by animals alfo, fome of which were rellorcl 
to light after a fall of fifty days, was want of drink ; their thrd was infat *d>le. Several peilons thus hrirkd 
alive fupported their misfortun.* with unexampled conllanc) , a ecu ilancy of which one fivjuld think hum in 
nature, blit from complete ftupefadion of thedntelk&iial ‘acuities, could not be capable. A pretty woman 
of Oppuio, but nineteen years of age, was at that inllant near her t ‘me ; (ht was buried beneath the ruins for 
the lpaceof thirt) hours and, being extricated by htr hulband, was deb*' -red a tew hours after as lately a? 
as if nothing had happened. I vilited her hut, and amt .g a i imber of quellions, I a Iked wlut were her 
thoughts at tlie time. — “ / 'vtiUtd” was her r^ply - 

• In many towns it happened that -Trents and faithful fervants, in fearch of ptrfons dear to them could 
hear their moans, could recogmV ' the. voices, were certain of the fpot where they were buried ; vet could 
not f’ceour th'’m. The piled mats refilled all their llrength, and made of no avail their zeal and iffbrts. in 
*.iin did they implore another’s aid ; their groans, their tears, wete lidcncd to by none. Stretched on the 
ruins they were feen invoking death to reltufe their relations from their horrid fituation, invoking it lor 
theinftlves, as the only alleviation of thti»* mifery. Yet even this comfort was denied them, as at times for 
days toget. _r they heard the moans of h : wretched, buried beneath their feet. 

Whole families were overwhelmed together, without a fingle individual efcaptng ; in fuch cafes the tombs 
were trampled on where they ’were inhumed alive, their voices were diilinguiihed, yet would not their fate 
excite a fingle tear. At Terra No Ja , four Auguftine monks, who had taken refuge in a vaulted family, 
the arch of which fupported the immenfe ruins with which it was overwhelmed, made their cries heard from 
amidit the piled heap, for the fpace of four days ever ; but one of the convent was faved, and of what avail 
were the (Irength of ohe to remove the quantity of rubbifh which buried his companions ? By degrees their 
voices died away, and fcveral days after their tou. bodies were found clafped in each others arms. 

More than half the vi&ims crulhed by the fall of Terra Nova remaintdamid the ruins, and when I palled 
by them on the 20th Feb. 17S4, they exhaled a mod infupportable and infe&ious (tench. 

f When all the buildings of the town of Opbido were levelled by the mod violent (hocks and elevations 
of the earth, the wood-work of part of the buildings overturned fucceflivdy caught fire ; hence it became 
unpofliblc to forward any fuccour, and mod of fuch as might have been faved*from the ruins were made a 
piey to the flames. Twenty nuns of the order of St. Clair were difeovered calcined beneath the wreck of 
their convent. 
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mufl bo on his guard againft thefe attacks of fenfibility as well as againft the warpings of 
his imagination to enable him to fee no more in the origin of the misfortunes oi a mul- 
titude of families, and the deftru&ion of forty thoufand of his fellow creatures, than a 
flight effort of nature *, and to qualify him to (trip the various relations of all thole dil- 
figuroments with which they have been clothed by terror and fuperflition. 

Hiflory makes no mention of any earthquake the fhocks of which were fo violent, the 
effefts fo deftrutlive, as thofe which defolatcd Calabria in the year 178 5. This pheno- 
menon Angular enough is fufficiently impofmg to intend! the ftudent of nature, even- 
when dripped of the marvellous in which it has been drefl'ed in previous relations ; and 
will be bed explained by fewed words. The fhocks were extremely violent f ; this is an 
indilputable fad. They produced in Calabria Ultra effeds, conlequential in themfelves- 
upon regarding local circumflances ; this is a ftcond truth which may require farther 
elucidation, and which I {hall endeavour to render equally evident with the former, in 
deli j ibing the natute of the foil and the country on which it exerted its gr^ated violence. 
1 hence fhall l deduce the reafon why certain towns were almod wholy exempt from the 
general fcourge, notwithdanding they were comprehended within the fpace under which 
its flrongell efforts were exhibited, near the center where the mod violent {hocks were 
felt ; why other towns adjoining them remain but heaps of ruins ; and why again others 
leave behind them no trace of their exidence. 

Ihc fhocks of the earthquake in Calabria however violent were experienced on a 
fpace by no means great, and appear to have had a local caufe. Its limits were the 
extremity of Calabria Citra on the one fide ; eadward it exercifed no great ravage be- 
yond Cape Colonne; nor wedvvard beyond the town of Amanthea. Medina is the only 
town in Sicily which participated the dilafters of the continent ; and if beyond this town 
any flight occillations were felt, they were no other than therefultof a trivial revulfion. 
'Ihc fpace, therefore, on wh’ch this terrible fcourge difplayed itlelf, was- a length of thirty 
leagues by the whole breadth of Calabria. Within this fpace, all places felt not equally 
the fhocks, nor fullered all the fame deftruftion. The variety of the confequences of this 
earthquake vvas as great as the diverfity of portions. All did not receive fimilar fhocks, 
and thele effects remain inexplicable with thofe unacquainted with the nature of the foil 
and local circumdances. 

Calabria Ultra, in its lower part, may be regarded as a peninfula terminating Italy, 
formed by the indentation of the oppofite gulphs of Squilacci and Sant Eupbemia. It is 

An effort but little more violent on the part of nature might have prove.! fufficient to caufe a general 
c-itaff rophe. to change entirely the prefent lace of things, to plunge in eternal oblivion the prefent age. ami 
ages gone before, to annihilate all monuments of the arts and fcicnces of man, and bting hack human na- 
ture to iis mofl early infancy .. We calculate the cffeAs of nature fiom out means alone ; ihc appears to us 
terrible, and clad in all her might on diverging from any of thofe laws to which we rate her fuhje<&, and by 
v.-hieh to our vifion flit feems to be influenced. Yet what to her, compared with the globe, is the fpr.ee of 
a 'lo/en of leagues ? what indeed with regard to the filar fyllem were the entire mutation of our conti- 
nents. How many the general revolutions which the globe has experienced that we inhabit! How 
often has it changed its form ! On all fides we difeover velliges of its revolutions and cataftrophes ; onr 
imagination, which cannot embrace thevrhole of them, is loll in the gulph of time, before the date of hif. 
tory He who firft conceived that the ocean had changed its bed ; that is to fay, that formerly an order 
of things exifted the reverfe of their prefent ttate, imagined that he had advanced a highly bold opinion : 
our globe however may have experienced twenty fimilar changes. The fuppolition of one alone explains 
nothing. We trample in fecurtty on the wreck of, poflibly, a dozen of former worlds; yet fliuddtr if na- 
ture vary the leaft from her general plan. ' 

+ The {hocks were fo violent that men on the level plain were thrown down by them. Trees, fupnorred 
by their trunks, bent even to the earth and touched it with their tops. Numbers were torn up by the 
roots, and others broken (hort to the ground. 
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traverfed by a prolongation of the Appennines, which, defcribing a fpecies of arch, ter- 
minate at Cape Dell Arm, oppofite to Taormina in Sicily, and fronting the Neptunian 
mountains, which, notwithftanding the channel which feparates them, may be looked 
upon as a continuance of the fame chain, being of fimilar nature, and running apparently 
in the lame direction. Below the gulph of Sant Euphemia a ridge of the Appennines 
leaves the principal chain, extends almod at right angles, in a weflern dire&ion, forms 
the vaft promontory terminated by Capes Zambronc and Vaticano , and enclofes the gulph 
of StlM Euphemia. Another ridge proceeds in a fimilar dire&ion below the immenfe 
mount AJpramot, and ends at the point of land called Pczzo, which jetting out oppofite 
to Mcffina, inclofes on one fide the narrow channel called El Faro, 'flic fort of baton 
formed by thefe mountains is what is called the plain of Calabria, or of Monte I.eone, 
and moil commonly The Plain alone. This name caufes a falfe idea, for the foil incloL d 
•within this fpace is neither even nor horizontal, as its title Teems to indicate, but of un- 
equal furface, and is traverfed by vallicsand deep ravines. YofhVAy iu Aefq»tvaVvm may 
1 -’...Art \i in mntradiltinClion to the lofty mountains by which it is incloled. The fur- 
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fchoerle (hornblend) ; fragments thereof are met with in the ruins of Terra nova, Oppido , 
and Santa Chriftina. Yhefe mountains are very fteep, their funimits bare, and many 
of them inaccellible. They wear that appearance of age and degradation fo commonly 
obferved in mountains of the fame defcription : at their bafe, which is prolonged, have 
been fuccefiively depofited, to a very great depth, layers of quartzy fand, galena, grey 
and white clay, and grains of feltfpar and mica proceeding from the decompofition of 
the granite ; the whole mingled with (hells, and marine fragments. This mafs of mat- 
ters, which have no connexion with each other, and are without confidence, appears to 

be a depofit of the fea, which driven by the weftern wind beat againft the foot of thefe 
mountains at a period much anterior to the prefent order of things, frittered off certain 
particles from the rock, and brought with it from its undulating motion Come others from 
diltances very remote. 

This depofit, at ftrft horizontal, from north to fouth and Inclined from eaft to weft, 
as appears by the direction of the ftrata afterwards received a new iur face, either owing 
to currents of the fea itfelf, or torrents from the mountains, and was formed into 
the fucceffion of hills, valleys, and plains, which, reclining on each other, terminate 
in a low fliore on the margin of the fea. The progrefs and the ip oils of vegetation, 
and other caufes with which I am unacquainted, have clothed this moveable bafe with 
a ftratum of vegetable earth, argillaceous, black, or reddifh, very ftrong, very tenacious, 
and from two to four or five feet in thicknefs. This kind of outward bark gives a de- 
gree of folidity to the foil which is additionally bound together by the numerous roots of 
trees growing on its furface. Thefe roots penetrate to a great depth in fearch of that 
humidity always contained in the lower part of the fand. 

This part of Calabria is watered by Itreams from the upper mountains, well replc- 
ni(hed in winter and fpring, and which after rain or the thawing of fnovv precipitate 
themfelves in torrents through the plain. Then do they bear away before them what- 
ever they meet in their way, and when once they have made themfelves a furrow through 
the vegetable earth, they eafily work a pall'age in. a foil which can make no refi (lance. 
Thus they make ravines of an extreme depth, at times fix hundred feet, but the (ides 
always remain fteep and almoft perpendicular, on -account of the fuperior ftratum of 
earth tc flilated by the roots of trees, preventing the mafs beneath from f orming a Hoping 
bank. The whole country therefore is cut in furrows, and gorges of great or ftnaiier 
depth and width, in which fmall rivers run whofe tributary waters form the two rivers 
Metram and Petrazzo. Thefe fall into the lea at a fiiort didance from each other, 
flowing through the lower part of the plain, of which they continually increale the ex- 
tent by the depofits they form at their mouth. Their banks, which are exceedingly 
fertile, and are fufccptible of irrigation, are yet not the bell cultivated part of this beauti- 
ful country ; they arc uniuhabitable from the bad quality of the air. 

This change eftefted by water has produced two conlequences. In the firft place it 
has formed a vaft. number of gorges and vaWeys, wb\cb bave parccWed out and. dmded 
the ancient foil. Some of thefe valleys are fufceptible of cultivation ; others (till arc 
infertile, owing to their being covered by the floods of each fucceeding year with a new 
depofit of fand, gravel, and different dilapidations of the upper ground. Almoff all of 
them are increaled by very lofty efcarpments refembling walls ; fome of them, having 
acquired a degree of (lope, are covered with trees which add to their folidity ; none 
however have inclination fuflicient to fuffain their load on a bafe proportionate to the 
height. Such parts of the ancient plain as have not been affected by the torrents, re- 
main above thcic valleys and form flats, the elevation of which is uniformly the fame, 
the dimcnlions various j conftantly are they interfered by the ravines 1 have deferibed. 

Some 
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Some of thefe flats, perfectly infulated, referable thofe calcareous mountains with flat tops 
which are frequently found in plains, the ftrata in which corrofponded with thofe of the 
reft in their vicinity. Nature might, by a violent motion of its waves in the body of 
waters which form the fea, have anciently effected the fame operation on calcareous 
maffes, then much fofter than what they are at prefent, as now before our eyes on the 
fandy plains of Calabria. 

This part of Calabria -of which I have afforded a flight fketch is by much the richeft, 
not only from the extreme fertility of its foil, but from the great variety of its produc- 
tions*. It is likewife the mod peopled. An itntnenfe number of cities, towns, and 
villages arc fpread over its furface: many of them were lituated on the Hopes at the foot 
of the great chain, fome on thofe flat elevations which the torrents had refpeded, and 
which I have before deferibed ; others again on fmall inclined plains, which have a view- 
of the fea at .confiderable diftance. There are but two maritime towns, Palmi and Buy- 
nara. The inhabitants generally fele&ed elevated fituations, in order to have the ad- 
vantage of a more healthy, a more pleafant fituation, and a more extended profpeft. 
Many of thefe towns, however, that they might not be too far from the water which 
flowed into the vallics, were eltabliflied near the efcarptnent on the brink of the ravines. 
This fituation was the caufe of the Angular circuinftance which accompanied their 
ruin. 

The mafs of the branch of the Appenoines, which, as I have noticed, extend at a 
right angle and form a promontory terminated by Capes Zambrone and Vaticano, as 
well as its bafe is granite, but not always naked. It is entirely bare on the elcarpments 
which line the coaft bewcon Capes Zambrone and Vaticano; there it is in enormous 
inaffes, in which I have never been able to difeover either ftrata or l'ymmetrical order. 
This granite is exceedingly hard ; its granite and component parts are the lame as thofe 
of the mountains which occupy the bottom of the plain. On them are viiible large pa- 
rallelopipedal ftairs, produced by a confufed cryftallization occafioned by l'ome lort of 
precipitation f. 

This promontory, which 1 fliall call Tropasa, on account of the town built below it 
between the two capes, draws back from its bale towards its fummit, and prefents four 
fmall plains prolonged from one cape to the other in terraces, like the feats of an amphi- 
theatre, and feparated by fteep Hopes. Here you diftinguifli the gradation of the matter 
of which the body of the mountain is compofed. Solid granite forms the firft ter- 

* It is impoffihle to form an adequate idea of the aftoniflu’ng fertility of Calabria, particularly of that 
part called The Plain. The Helds, covered with olive-tiees of larger growth than any feen elfewhere, are 
yet produftive of grain. Vines load with their branches the trees on which they climb, yet leflen not their 
crops. The country, from the immenfc number of trees with which it is covered, refembles a vail foreft, 
and yet produces grain fufficient for its confumption. All things grow there : and nature feems to an- 
ticipate the willies of the liufbiindman. There is never a fufficiency of hands to gather the whole of the 
olives .which finally fall and rot a; the.bottom of the trees which bore them, in the months of February and 
Match. Crouds of foo iguers, principally Sicilians, come there to help to gather them, and (hare the pro- 
fits with the grower. Oil is their chief article of exportation, of which it may truly be faid a river Ureams 
annually from Calabria. In other paits the principal pioduftion is (ilk, of which a great quantity is made 
there. In every quarter tlveir wines are good and plenteous The people, in (hurt, would be the happiclt 
on earth if . . . but it f Tins no part of my plan to criticife either the government or the individuals who 
hold great pcfTiflions in Calabria. 

•}• This granite is worked , it ferves to make Heps for Hairs, cifterns, and other fimilar works. I believe 
that a part of the columns of gianitc which aie feen at Naples and various tmvns of Sicily, and which are 
termed oiicntal granite, notw ith Handing they arc not red, were taken from thefe rocks. On examining them, I 
found in .in tfearptnent on tht fea-fltorc below the village of l'aryliili.i an ancient quarry, in which are a number 
0/ large bandfome columns already cut, others begun, and fragments of a number broken in the operation of 
cutting them. 
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race # ; above it is a great thicknefsof decompounded grsnite, the grains of which have 
d oft their adherence, and fall afunderwith the flighted fhock. In this fp cries of rotten rock 
the waters have opened deep ravines, particularly in Cape Zirnhrone, in which they 
have made frightful cuts through the whole depth of the mountain ; the fides of which 
however, although deep, have yet a trifle of inclination, being deflitute of a folid cruft 
at top to keep the earth together and prevent its giving way. Upon die granite in a 
date of dccompofition is a layer of fine qunrtzy white land, fevcral ki ndred feet in 
-thicknefs, in which I found a number of marine bodies, particularly a quantity of fuperb 
e cbinonwtrcs. Finally, the lofiicil part of this mountain, that which forms its fummit, 
is a white calcareous done in horizontal beds. This flattened fummit is the fingle, 
calcareous, inlulated mountain called Poro , on which arc the ruins of an ancient cadle: 
it forms a fort of unequal plain, which is prolonged as Jar as the great chain palling 
below Monte Leone. But this lofty flat does not partake of the fertility ol the plains 
or flopes which it commands. 

The town ofTropea, on the lea fliore towards the bafeof the promontory, is fit;uatcd 
on a rock of granite projecting a little into the lea, which it commands. The exterior 
part of this granite is coaled with a fandy calcareous rock, feebly concreted and full ol 
marine bodies. A fnnilar calcareous concretion adheres to the granite in fonie other 
parts of the coad. 

The fide of this mountain towards the fouth, in that part adjoining which Nico/vra is 
fituated, expoles a naked mafs of large grained granite of afuperb quality, the blocks of 
which are very large, and fit for the molt beautiful w'orks. In the upper part the granite is 
decompounded, but is lefs friable than that of the neighbourhood ot Tropca. It is eroded 
by veins of micaceous feltfpar ; one part of which reiemblcs the pchnizc Jc Saint Trie in 
the Limoufin, and the other changes into clay. 

As you examine this lido of the mountain towards Milctlo and Vallclunga ; the folid 
granite appears to bury itlelf in the earth fo as to leave only that part expofed which is 
in a date of dccompofition, a quartzy land, and white micaceous clay, rather unctuous 
and dudile, which pollibly may alio be the refultof a decompofition of feltfpar. Tliele 
matters form the flopes, leaning againd the mountain, which the waters eafily pene- 
trate, opening for themfelves profound ravines and valleys. The town of Miletto was 
built on a Hope of this description. 

Oil the oppolite fide of this mountain, that is to fay, towards its top on the northern 
fide from the river Angitola to Cape Zanibronc, the mafs appears to be a mixture of granite 

* In midd of the fertile plain which forms the fiift terrace rf the mountain of Tropca is the little bo- 
rough of Pin India, remarkable on account of the indullry of its inhabitants, whofe character affords a per- 
fect contrail with that of other Calabrians. They are all of them addicted to foreign commerce. They let 
off in the fining, and fpread themfelves over Lombardy, France. Spain, and Germany. They traffic not in 
the production 0 , of* their e ninti y, which iurnilho but few obje&s of exportation, but in merchandi/.c of 
cafy tranfpoit, full as ciltnces, iilks, cotton counterpanes of exquifite workmanfhip, &c. which they 

pm chafe in ot lit v part** of Calahi ia ; andbiing back in return fo.me objects of luxury, which they aftenv, r I . 
(lillulc through ihc pi mince. The village is entirely deserted by the men during the fummer. The linrved 
is gathered by the v omen and old men, and in the autumn they return with their gains to fow their lands. 
Almoll all of them ipcak French ; their conduit is milder, and their manner lcf& favage than thofe of thud 
ihighbotu s. they enjoy thofe little comforts ot life which are unknown to their fellow-counti yinen. 
Among them it i; rematkahle that, although the women never travel, tluy yet acquire a degree oi'polilli 
from the excm lions of the men to foreign countries. The men are above the common li/e, the women 
pretty, and very fair complexioiicd. Some of them have blue eyes. The beauty of the women of thig 
village is cited throughout the neighbourhood. Another circumffance, as lingular as the preceding is, that 
the example of Paryhdia has no efledl on the town of Tropca , dillant from it no more than halt a league ; 
the whole of the iudultrious habits of Calabria being confined to that village. 
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and foliated rock, in drufes,and of rochedecorne , in which prevails blackifti micaceous rock, 
containing an immenfe quantity of garnets confufedly cryftallized, and fometimes blended 
with pyrites *. Thefe garnets by trituration have formed a tnoft beautiful reddtfli fand, 
met with on the (bores of the fea, and which is alinoft exclufively formed of thefe frag- 
ments. In the upper part of the mountain, above the rocks which I have juft defcribea, 
there are micaceous, calcareous (tones, and laftly, calcareous (tones formed from (hells. 

The town of Pizzo, at the back of thefe black, fchiftous, and granitic mountains, is 
built on a rock which projects into the fea, and is enveloped exteriorly by’ an agglutina- 
tion of calcareous and quartzy fand, mixed with marine bodies : among others I met 
with fome very beautiful abilities. This fort of concretion forming a mafs of but little 
folidity, is nearly fimilar to that of Tropea ; it adheres to other fchiftous rocks of the 
fame mountain. It covers itfelf by the concurrence of humidity with a kind of blackiih 
cruft or mofs, which deceived the eye of Sir William Hamilton, who miftook it for vol- 
canic jlalattites or tophus. I can fafely affirm, from the molt fludious examination and 
molt diligent refearch, that in all this part of Calabria there is not the flighted veftige of 
any productions of fire. 

To purfue our examination of the mountains which inclofe the plain. It remains for 
me to determine the nature of the mountainous mafs, the limits of which isoppofite to 
Medina, and which bounds the coaft front Pizza to Bagnara, following the roundings of 
the promontory, which by its contraftion forms the Faro, and oppofite to which, on the 
north- weft ern fide, the town of Scylla is built. The mafs or kernel is here (till granite, 
(heathed with foliating and micaceous rock, lurmounted in fome fpots by calcareous and 
very tender fandy (tones. 

Micaceous and argillaceous fchift predominate in the mountains which environ the 
rich fields of Reggio f, which ftretch to Cape Spartivento. Thefe fchifts are eroded 
by ruins of quartz and metal. An attempt there was made to work a lead mine, which 
was argentiferous, but the plan was afterwards abandoned. 

The oppofite fide of the Appennines, that is to fay, the part which fronts the eaft, 
prefents a lefs bare, a lefs arid afpeit than the welU The inclinations are not fo abrupt, 
and the tops are more covered with’ wood. The mountains appear of (lighter elevation 
on account of the neighbourhood of mountains of a fecondary rank, and hills which 
extend to the fea, to which the centre of the chain is much nearer than on the oppofite 
fide J. This fide prefents a fucceflion of varied fites, and molt charming and pi&urefque 

* This foliated and micaceous rock containing garnets, proves that its conflituent particles were petri- 
fied fimultaneoufly, and precipitated at the fame mftant from t he fluid whhh hi Id them in folution. Jn fome 
the bottom of the Hone refembles a pafte of the nature of garnets which envelopes the mica ; in others, the 
garnet poffeflei its particular cryftallized form, and is buried in the mica by which it is furrounded 

t R c ggi°> at the extremity of Calabria, is moll delightfully fuuattd. r l he mountains which furround 
it are covered with fhrubs ufed in Franee for the ( rnament of garden?, and which, almoft continually in 
bloom, have a moft charming c fie ft. Such are the rofe laurels, th e gcnijla odorifera , See. The. plains, the 
vallies are furpriiingly fertile, a faculty they owe to the abundance of water with which they are nouiifhed* 
In no part can you dig t\*o or three feet in the fands of the river without meeting with foft water. This 
water dtfeends from the mountains, filters through the foil, and thus keeps up a f re fluids and humidity 
which renders vegetation in fuch a climate abundant. Numerous clumps of agrum't adorn the fields of 
Reggio, affording delightful walks, and furnifhing from their fruit, and the effences extrafted from them, 
a conlMerablc commerce. In Italy, the word agrum't is ufed as a generic term to exprefs colleftively all trees 
of the fpecies of orange, lemon, citron, bergamot See Si c. 

t One is tempted to imagine that in ancient times the motion of the fea from eaft to weft was more con- 
&d enable and continual than the reverfe, fincc on one fide of the chain it has accumulated at the foot of the 
mountains a great quantity of fand and detritation from the loftier fummits, whence what I have deferibed 
as the Plain was formed ; whereas on the eaftern fide it ftiil continues to waflt the foot of the hills without 
aa accumulation of any fediment whatever. 
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iandfcapes. The fields are aftonifliingly fertile ; there are but few plains, but the ral- 
lies are delightful ; the hills are covered with mulberry and fruit trees, while olives, lefs 
abundant than on the weftern fide, leave to balance their deficiency a verdure much 
more lively, with fuperior charms. The centre or kernel of the fecondary mountains and 
hills is folid ; fchift and calcareous (lone abound in them, and they are veined with metal. 

The part of the chain of the Appennines which runs along the ifthmus, or contrac- 
tion made by the gulphs of St. Euphemia and Squillaci, is likewife compofed of granite, 
foliating rock, and fchift, covered in l'ome parts by calcareous ftone ; it is only beyond 
Nicajlro and Catanzaro that all thefe fubftances are entirely enveloped with the fame 
calcareous ftone, which is fubftituted for them throughout the whole of the upper part 
of this chain, until you cotnc to the lava and ejections from Vefuvius, and the volcanic 
productions of the Campagna di Roma and Tufcany, where you fee them again forced 
into view, from confiderable depth, by the aCtion of volcanic fire. 

From this general examination rcfults, that almoft in every part Calabria has granite 
for its bafe ; that the focus * of the earthquake was beneath this bafe ; or at leaft that 
the momentum which occafioned thefe violent ofcillations of the furface, a&ed beneath 
thefe folid maffes; that there is not the veftige of a volcano in any part of this pro- 
vince that I could find ; no matter which had undergone any change from the a&ion of 
fubterrancous fires, neither in the mountains, nor among the ftones in the beds of the 
torrents ; that throughout this province neither lava, tophus , nor fcoriac of any deferip- 
tion is to be found. In the interior of the plain I faw no more than two fprings of 
cold hepatic water; but near St. Euphemia, beyond the ifthmus, there is a plentiful 
fpring of hot fulphureous water : neither of thefe, however, can I aferibe to fire, fince 
the fpontaneous decompofition of pyrites is of itfelf fufficicnt to account for their pro- 
duction. I lay particular ftrefs on this affumption, as it tends to invalidate the opinion 
of fuch as imagine a fubterraneous fire to exift below this province J did it exift, it would 
fhew itfelf lefs equivocally. Neither in the plain, nor in the mountains by which it is 
furrounded, or at leaft thofe which form the fquare, are there either mines, fulphureous 
matter, or bitumen, notwithftanding the affertions of hiftorians. In almoft the whole of 
this boundary the granite is vifible, and the foil is compofed of nothing but clay fand 
and pebbles. * 

Notwithftanding there was an almoft uninterrupted fucceflion of earthquakes from 
the 5th February to the following month of Auguft, three diftinCt epochs may be af- 
ligned them, as far as they regard the places under which they adted with greateft vio- 
lence, and their confequenccs. The firft comprifes the (hocks from the 5th to the 7th 
February exclufive ; the fecond that of the 7th February, at one in the afternoon, and 
all thofe by which that was fuecceded up to the 28th March ; and, laftly, all pofterior 
to thofe. 

The (hock fo injurious to the plain of Calabria, that which buried more than twenty 
thoufand inhabitants beneath the ruins of their towns, happened on the 5th of February 
at half an hour after noon. It lafted but two minutes, fo (hort a fpace of time did it re- 
quire to overturn every thing, and fpread a general deftrudtion. I cannot give a better de- 
feription of its effect than by fuppofing a number of cubesof fand, moiftened and fafhioned 
by the hand, being placed at (hort diltances from each other on a table; then by (hiking 

♦ I make life of the words focus and centre of explosion, not becaufe I imagine the primitive caufe 
of the earthquakes to have exiiled below Calabria, but merely to aflilt me in explaining the eifcfta, until I 
deduce from the phenomena themfelves the caufe of the agitation of the foil of this unfortunate province. 
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the bottom of the table repeatedly, and violently lhaking it in an horizontal line by one 
of its corners, an idea may be formed of the violent and various motion by which the 
earth was then agitated. At the fame inflant were experienced fudden leaps, undula- 
tions in every direction, ofeillations, and violent whirlings. No building could refill 
this complication of motion. The towns, and all the houfes difperfed over the country, 
were levelled in an inltant. The foundations appeared to be difgorged by the earth 
which contained them. Stones were ground and triturated with violence againfi: each 
other, and the mortar in which they were pounded was reduced itl'elf to dull. This 
earthquake, the tnoll violent of any that ever was known, occurred without the pre- 
lude of any llightcr fiiocks, without any notice whatever, happening as fudden as the 
< xplofion of a mine. Some however pretend that a muflled interior noife was heard 
almoft at the fame infiant. But who can place reliance on the account of thofe expofed 
to the rigour of fuch a Ihocking calamity ? Terror, defire of fiifcty, thele were the firll 
fenfations of Inch as were in houfes. Again in an infiant, and the cralh ol f alling buildings, 
and the dull raifed by their ruin, would hinder them from all feeing or hearing whatfoever* 
nor even leave them power of refledion. To fave themfclves was a mere mechanical 
movement of fuch as efcaped ; the refi did not recover to a fonfe of their misfortune 
before the (hock had ceafed. I fliall not attempt to picture the horror, lilence, and 
dtlpair which fucceeded this terrible cataftrophe. The firll emotion among the fur- 
vivors would be joy to find themfclves alive ; the fecond dcfolation. Let us turn from 
this fccne of horror, and leave to others the detail of individual calamity, and particular 
circumftances, whilll we confine ourl'clves to phyfical effects. 

The molt violent upward fiiocks were felt in tile territories of Opido and Santa Crifiina. 
There alfo took place the tnoll violent convulfions ; which circumllance has caufed the 
idea that thele towns were placed over the focus of explosion. But unlike others I fliall 
not fay that the cil'cd of the earthquakes, the ruin they occafioned, were in inverfe ratio 
to their difiance itom the centre, or that the greater the: dillance thence the l.fs the 
devallation. Suppoling this, -the towns of Scdcrno, Crotcria , and Gin/re, which are not 
farther from Opido or Santa Cri/lina than R of a mo or Rolijlcna, would have experienced 
injury alike; and the villages Mamola, A guano, and Cat nolo, which are much nearer, 
would have been levelled with the ground. But all thefe places were on eminences on the 
other fide of the chain, and notwithfianding they fuffered greatly from the fiiockol the 
5th February, they were not either overturned or ruined ; their fate can be in no relp ?d 
compared with that of the towns of the plain. I fliall maintain with more real'011 that 
all within the coinpafs of the mountains before deferibed was entirely tleftroyed ; and 
that the buildings on folid foundations above the plain, or on the ridges of the moun- 
tains which lurround it, were far from being equally maltreated. 

The general effect of the earthquake on the fandy, argillaceous foil of the plain of 
Calabria, which, as I have deferibed, is deflitute of confidence, was that of augmenting 
its denfity by diminifiiing its volume, that is to fay, of heaping it ; of eftabliflnng Hopes 
wherever there were elcarpnients or rapid declivities; of difconnc&ing all thofe matles 
which either had not fuflicient bafes for their bulks, or which were only fupported by 
lateral adherence ; and of filling the interior cavities. Hence it follows that in almoll 
the whole length of the chain, the foil which adhered to the granite of the bales of the 
mountains Caulonc , Efopc, Sagra, and Afpramontc , Hid over the folid nut, the inclination 
of which is deep, and defeended fomewhat lower, leaving, almoft uninterruptedly, from 
St. George to beyond St. Chriftina, (taking the bafe, a dillance of from nine to ten 
miles,) a chafm between the folid nut and the fandy foil. Many lands flipping thus 
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were carried to a didance from their former pofition, covering others entirely*. Whole 
fields funk confiderably below their former level, without others adjoining them under- 
going the fame change, thus forming a fpecies of bafon, as was the cafe above Cafal 
Nitovo ; other fields aflumed an inclination. Chafrns and fi (lures traverfed the fiats 
and dopes in every dire&ion, but generally parallel to the courfe of the gorges in their 
neighbourhood. In the immenfe olive grounds between Poliltena and Sinopolo thefe 
fi (lures are vifible at every fiep. But on the brink of efcarpments was it generally that 
the groateft damage and ruin occurred. Confiderable portions of land, covered with 
vineyards and olives, feparated theinfelves upon lofing their lateral adhefion, and fell in 
(ingle mafies to the bottom of the valleys, deferibing arcs of a circle, the radius of which 
was the height o! the efcarpment from its bale, in the fame manner as a book Handing 
on its edge which falls dat. In fuch cafes the upper part of the foil upon which the trees 
grew' were thrown to a didance from their former fite, and remained in a vertical pof- 
ttire. I have feen trees which continued to pufli out leaves, and winch did not even * 
appear to have fullered, notwithdanding they had remained for a year in a pofition fo ■ 
contrary to that perpendicularity they conllanlly afl'ect. In others, enormous mafies 
lofing alio their lateral adhefion, fell on inferior Hopes, and defeended thence into the 
valley ; to the impulfe received from their fall was fuperadded the further movement 
given to their courfe by other lands which prefled upon their rear, thus impelling them 
to a confiderable didance ; dill they preferved their form and pofition, and after afford- 
ing the fpectacle of a moving mountain, edabliflied themfelves finally in the valleys. It 
is here efiential to remark, that the fandy foil of the plain, not forming a mafs of con- 
nected particles, was a bad propagator of motion, fo that the lower part would receive 
more impulfe than what it would tranfmit to the furface. This is the caufe why the 
bottom in mod cafes gave way fil’d, and the bafe running away, almod fimilar to a fluid, 
from the upper part to which it ferved as- a fupport, this latter funk down, detached in 
very large mafies, from the lands to which it was formerly connected. The furface of 
the (oil being firongly bound by the interwoven ro6ts of trees, and the thicknefs and 
tenacity of the bed of vegetable and argillaceous earth, it is nowife fingular that many 
of thel'e lands flioukl be preferved almolt entire, notwifhftanding the falls, violent (hocks, 
and long courles they made. But let us follow the efi'efts of the fliock of the 5th of 
February. 

Where the upper part of the efcarpment gave way fil’d, or where the furface of the 
earth feparated mto fragments, which broke away as the bafe crumbled from beneath, 
difordcr was at its height j trees half interred prefcnteJ indifferently their roots or 
branches ; and where in fuch cafes the wrecks of lioul'cs were mingled with thofe of the 
mountain, no femblance remained of what had exided before, and the whole formed a 
picture of chaos. 

At times it happened, that a furface, which by its fall and the inclination of the de- 
clivity formed below it, received a drong impulfe of projection, provided it was op- 
pol’ed in its courfe by any fmall intervening hills, it covered them, nor ftopt till it had 
pall beyond. Where a fimilar furiace encountered the oppolito declivity, it druck 

* Accidents of this kind have given rife to fingular difputcs. It has been requifite to decide to whom 
the lands belonged which buried thofe of others. The earthquakes of Calabria have caufed the greatefi re- 
volutions in the fortunes ot individuals. Many of thofe whole whole property confided of moveables, debts, 
ready money, &c. luvc be-en reduced to btggary, however great their foimer wealth ; others have acceded 
to inheritances who never could have nuurilhed fuch hopes, and which would not have been theirs but for 
the entire dcdrudlior. of the mod numerous families. Almoft all the rich were loiers, and gainers ainioft 
all the poor. The latter over ami above their plunder charged what they plcafed for their labour, which 
could not be difpenfed with by thofe who requited huts to dwell in, or wanted aflidancc to redeem what 
was covered by the ruins, and their charge was in coufcqucnce exorbitant. 
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againft it with violence, and raifed itfelf up a little, and formed a fpecies of cradle. 
When the oppofite fides of a valley fell away at the fame time, their wrecks met toge- 
• ther and their (hock raifed little hills in the center of the fpace they covered. The mod 
common effeft, that, of which a number of examples is feeri in the territories of Op- 
pido and Saint Chridiua, and on the banks of deep vallies or gorges, in which run the 
rivers Maidi, Birbo , and Tricucio , is, where the inferior bafe having given way, the 
upper grounds have fallen perpendicularly and fucceflively in great trenehes, or paral- 
lel bands, each affuming its refpe&ive pofition, fo as to referable the benches of an 
amphitheatre; the lowed bench or terrace is fometimes four hundred feet below its firft 
pofition. This among others is the cafe of a vineyard fhuated on the border of the 
river Tricucio, near a new formed lake, it is in this manner divided into four parts, 
which hang in terraces one above the other ; the lowed part of the terrace fell from 
a height ot four hundred feet. 

The trees and vines that were growing on lands removed in mafs received no injury ; 
even tnen upon them, fome on trees, others tilling the land, were thus tranfported in 
-a curious manner for feveral miles, without differing any harm ; many fuch examples 
have been quoted to me which are authenticated in different relations. 

The confequences of the crumbling to pieces of thefe elevations have been, a 
flraitening of the valleys, or the entire covering of them in various places where op- 
pofite 'banks have met, fo even as to obdrutt the current cf water and form a great 
number of lakes ; the filling up of gorges and rendering even the furface of interfered 
lands ; trar.fportation of the inheritances of certain individuals on to the poffeflions of 
others, an interruption of communication, and a new face afforded to the whole 
.country. 

1 he other phenomena produced by the firft (hock, and originating therein were, 
a fufpenfion of the courle of rivers, the indantaneous drying up of fome, and their after 
mcreafe. The explanation of thefe fatts is enfily given, they were owing to the fudden 
percuflions upwards and downwards which the earth then experienced ; and to the cen- 
ter of the plain being railed and the dope of the currents of the river being increafed 
which caufed them to run with greater rapidity. '1 he upper waters retained by a kind 
of dam were kept in dagnation ; but, the caufe removed, a level was re*eftablifhed, and 
the dreams fomew hat augmented in volume ran muddy. In many places water fpouted 
from tile earth to the height of feveral feet, carrying with it mud and fand. All fprings 
were more abundant. Some fulphureous and hepatic waters made their appearance for 
fome days and afterwards difappeared. Thefe phenomena are all the confequence of 
the accumulation. All fprings have an interior refervoir ; many fubterranean cavities 
are full of flagnant watus which acquire a tade and fmell of hepar, either owing to 
put refaction, or the decompofition of pyrites; if by the contraction of the foil or the 
fall of upper bodies the capacity of the relervoirs become lefs, they fpring forward with 
a force proportionate to the lateral compreflion, and bear away with them the bodies with 
which they are mingled. This increafe of lprings is .a further caufe of the increafed 
volume of rivers. Nobody has been able to tell me precifely whether the hepatic waters 
which ran at the time, were cold or hot. Thole which I have feen and which mix now 
with the waters oi' Vucari, a river which runs by Poli/lena, and with thofe of the river Tri- 
cuccio near Oppido, are cold. The phenomena ot water fpouting is peculiar to the fiid 
(hock ; on the other fhocks taking place it did not occur on account of the foil having 
acquired already the greated denlity and condriftion of which it was capable. 

i oreover in the whole of the country I travelled through, notwithftanding the mod 
diligent refcarch, I found no indications or fymptoms of a difengagement nor fubter- 
irancuus currents of vapour, or any vclliges of either fire or flame. livery circumdance 
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af this 'defcription related in many accounts has been contradicted* by the teftimony 
of the very perfons referred to by the authors. It is but an eafy talk -to make a pea- 
font, ftill full of terror, and who has no intereft in the circumftances refpeding which- 
he is queftioned, reply as might be wifhed. It is eafy enough to make them anfwer 
yes to whatever they are atked.- They are uniformly but half informed men; who 
have added to their relations-the mod Angular and mod contradictory circumftances,. 
from their defire to attribute to the late earthquakes of Calabria all the phenomena of 
which they have an idea, from knowing what had occurred on fimilar occasions. More- 
over the major part have had fome petty fyftem to f'upport, qnd have been defirous of 
arranging circumftances fo as to make them fquare with what they had traced the outlines 
of before. 

Let us take a rapid view of the various towns deftroyed by the fecond fliock, and exa- 
mine the chief circumftances attendant on their deftru&ion. 

Rofarno a fmall borough on a fandy hill,- a fhort diltance from the river Mctramo ,, 
was overturned. The prince’s caftle, the churches, and houfes exhibit nothing but 
heaps of ruins; fome low houfes excepted,, all of which are violently lhook, and. fome 
bare walls which ftand by themfelves, the reft is a heap of ruins. 

The courfe of the river Mctramo was for an inftant fufpended near the bridge of Ro- 
farno , but fhortly after its waters flowed in greater abundance than before and were dis- 
turbed It is even pretended that it was entirely dry * for the fpace of fome minutes. 

Polijlena , a tolerably large, rich and populous town, was -built on two fandy hills di- 
vided by a river which had a fotnewhat deep bed. . This town is-abfolutely levelled!, not 
a Angle houfe remained, not a fingle piece of wall J. Many houfes were precipitated 
into the river, the earth of the banks of which had given way. The thick and very 
folid walls of the Dominican monaftery are fallen in large blocks. The hill on the right, 

* The plain on the right fide of Mettamo near the bridge is condemned to fterility from the Inundation 
of a torrent which leaves on it every year a frefh coat ot fand and mud, making it a marfh, the atmo- 
fphe.e about which is infe&cd. A trifling expence is all that is requifue to forma bed for this torr r.t, and 
reflrain its courfe. The government however clifdains to trouble ijfelf on fuch ' paltry affairs of admini/l ration. 

f l had feen Reggio and Mcffinj, and mourned the fate of thofe two towns; i law not in them a (irgle 
habitable houfe, not one hut would require rebuilding from its bafe, yet the ikclctons of thefe two towns 
remained, the greater part of the walls (landing hy themfelves. What thefe towns formerly were is vifjble. 
Medina ilill at a dillance piefcnts an imperfect image of its ancient fpkndour. Eveiy inhabitant might 
diltinguifh either his houfe or the ground on which it Rood. I had feen Tropea and Nicotcra , in winch 
few houfes remained hut had received great damage, and in which many were wholly fallen in ruins. I 
framed no idea of greater misfortunes than thofe which had befallen thefe towns ; but when 1 law the ruins 
of Pultflena , the iirll town of the Plain which prefented itfelf, when I furveyed heaps ot Rones which were 
deRiuite ot form, and give no conception of its having ever been a town ; when I beheld that nothing had- 
cfcaped deRru. .ion but all was kvel with the.duR ; i experienced fuen a mixed fenfation of tenor, corn- 
paid-in, and horror, as for fometime deprived me of my faculties. This fpe&ade however was but the pre- 
lude to Rill more wretched feenes on the reR of my cxcurfion 

The imprtflion made upon me by the fight of Medina was totally different. I was lefs Rruck by its 
ruins than the folitude and filence which reigned within its walls. One is affc&ed by a melancholy terror, 
a mournful fadnefs, in traverfin a large city and viiiting its different quarters, to meet with no foul living 
to hear no human voice, no lound but the quivering of doors or (hutters fufpended to fragments of walls, 
and a&cd upon by the wind The mind i» then rather overcome by the weight of its feelings than terri- 
fied 5 the cataRrophe ieeras dirc&cd againff the human fpecies, .md the ruins which are feen appear to be 
no other than the effed of depopulation. Such would be the pi&ure of a town where a pefiiience had 
raged. 

The whole population of Medina took refuse in barracks of wood without the city. 

X This town buried one half of its inhabitants beneath its ruins. Such as furvived this fearful cata- 
llrophe dwell in barracks placed on a flat which overlook* the ancient town and on which it is in contem- 
plation that the new town (hall be built. 
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near the Capuchin convent, is confidcrably funk. There are a number of Allures in the 
foil and its depreflion continues to the foot of the mountain a league from the town. 
In the whole of the neighbourhood of the town are numerous fifl'ures. 

Saint George's, a finall town a league and a half diftant from Poliftena fuffered fcarcely 
at all from the Ihock of the 5th February, on account of its being built on an emi- 
nence, lituatod on a rock, adhering to the great chain of the Appennines. It afterwards 
received confiderable damage from the earthquakes of 7th February and' 28th of 
March. 

Chico Frondi, a pretty borough, half a league diftant from Poliftena, in a very fertile 
plain, was entirely ruined. An ancient tower of Mooriih work, fquare, fituated in the 
middle of the town, and large enough to ferveas a callle and dwelling for the lord of 
the manor, was exceedingly folid as much on account of the great thicknefs of its walls, 
as the quality of its cement, which had bound the works together in fuch a manner as 
to make the whole as firm as a rock ; it was overturned, and in its fall broke into a number 
of large blocks of aftonilhing vilume and hardnefs. One of thefe blocks contains an 
entire ftaircafe. Here it leans as if the earth had difgorged from its bowels the very 
foundations of the different buildings. 

Itj going from Polijlcna to Cafal Nuovo, two leagues diftance you pals the Vaccari, a 
river which has dug its bed in a foil entirely of land ; there is a lburce of cold fulphu- 
reous water, which empties itfclf into the river, a fhort diftance from Poli/hna ; this 
lburce was very abundant on the 5th of February and following days ; the finell of it 
.alfo was very llrong, but by degrees it refumed its natural ilate. hi the country 
through vvhich this river llows, and on its banks, feveral fprings fpouted up water on the 
firft Ihock. 

Cafal Nuovo , a pretty town, fituated in a pleafant plain at the foot of the mountain, 
with wide and ftraight itrccts, and low houfes *, was entirely levelled, fo as that one 
Hone remained not upon another. This town was built after the earthquakes of 1638, 
which devaftated Calabria. The utmoft precautions were ufed to prevent a ruin fimi- 
lar to that we witnefied. But notwithflanding its llreets were very wide, and its houfes 
very low, nearly half the population was crulhcd beneath the ruins. 1 he Marchionefs 
of G trace, the lady of the manor, and all about her were the victims of this fhock. 

The whole of the foil of the plain which furrounds Cafal Nuovo is funk. This depref- 
fion is particularly apparent above the borough at the foot of the mountains. All the 
Hoping lands which leaned againft this mountain have Hided lower down ; leaving be- 
tween the moving ground, and the folid, fifiures feveral feet in width which extend from 
three to four miles. Certain portions of thofc lands thus flipping down defeended into 
the plains and overwhelmed others at confiderable diftance from their former fite. 

In going from Cafal Nuovo to Santa Chrijlina , within a fpace of fix leagues one tra- 
verl'es a country interfered in a molt extraordinary manner, by gorges, ravines, and 
deep vallies j a country, which has confequently been the theatre of great revolutions. 
Not a ftep can you make in this part without difeerning either filfures in the foil or places 
whence the foil has fallen away. 

Terra Nova, this was a ftnall town fituated on an elevated flat, on three tides of which 
were deep gorges, which gave it the appearance of being placed on a high mountain. 
But this elevated flat was at the extremity of a plain which extended to the foot of the 

♦ The appearance of CafalJNuovo was delightful when feen from a diftance. At the corner of every 
houfea tree was planted and a vine which gave (hade ; fu that the ftrccts had the appearance of the covered 
allies of a garden. 
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mountain and is of extreme fertility *. This town enjoyed an excellent air, a beauti- 
ful profpeft and the advantage of excellent water. The pofition which fecurad it thefe 
advantages occafioned it to experience a deftrudtion, reflexion on which alone mull: 
make one fliudder. A part of the foil gave way, and in its courfe to the middle of 
the river Maro carried with it the houfes upon it. Their ruins. Hones, and woodwork 
mingled with the fand which formed the body of the mountain, cover a confiderable 
part of the valley commanded from the town. On the oppofite fide the mountain by a 
perpendicular fiflure from top to bottom became divided, and one part, feparated from 
the other, fell in one block on its fide in the fame manner as a book opened in the 
middle which has one part upright on its back while the other falls to the table. That 
which was the upper part, on which were houfes and trees, remains in a vertical pofition ; 
of the houfes it will eafily be conje&ured there is not a veftige remaining ; hut the trees 
have received little injury. At the inftant of the formation of this fiffure, and the fepa- 
ration of the mountain all the houfes placed immediately above, were perpendicularly 
precipitated down more than three hundred feet, and covered the bottom of this chafm 
with their ruins. Neverthelefs the whole of the inhabitants did not perilh, the dif- 
ference of their gravitation caufed the materials to reach the ground before the men, 
fo that many were faved from being buried or cruftied to death in the ruins. Some fell 
dire&ly on their feet, and immediately walked firmly over the heaped wreck, others were 
interred up to their thighs or bread, and were releafed with a little aflidance. A third 
part of the town in crumbling to pieces filled with its ruins a little valley which was 
nearly in the center, and in which were a fountain and fome gardens. Never did any 
country experience a greater overthrow than that on which this unfortunate town was 
fituated ; never was there feen dedrudlion accompanied by more Angular and varied cir- 
cuindances. The fite of not a tingle houfe can be recognized ; the furface is wholly 
changed, nor by what remains is there a podibility of divining what formerly this town 
had been. The foil in every part gave way, the whole was overthrown. That which 
was lofty is abafed, that which was low appearsj from the diminution of the height of 
its contiguous prominences, to have been elevated t For there has been no a&ual eleva- 
tion as fome pretend. A done well in the convent of the Augudins appears to have 
been driven out of the earth, and at prefent refetnbles a fmall tower eight or nine feet 
in height a little inclined. This efleft was produced by the confolidation and confequcnt 
finking of the fandy foil in which the well was dug. 

The ruins of the town, with thofe of the oppofite hill, have dopped the current of 
the fmall river Soli on one fide, as well as that of a plenteous fpring which emptied itfelf 
into the bottom of the oppofite gorge, and have thus formed two lakes, whofe dagnant 
waters are the more impetuous from their being the receptacle of dead bodies and wrecks 
of all deferiptions f. 

In all the environs on the edges of the valleys there has been confiderable Ihrinkings. 
The whole plain above the town is interfered by numerous crevices and fiffures. A 

* 1° no P art Have I ever beheld fuch large olive trees ; they refemble timber trees, and planted in quincunx, 
they form molt fuperb woods as dark and as (hady as a foreit of oaks. The ground is cleanfed and flamptd 
round the foot of each tree in order to form a circular hollow ring into which the olives fall ; the quantity 
is lo confiderable, that they are adtually broomed into heaps. 

. 1" Unlefs art or nature dry up thele lakes they will complete by their pcfliferous exhalations the deftruc- 
tion of the fmall population which has fuivived the concomitance of fo many caufes of mortality. The 
atmofphere at prefent is fo loaded, fo much infe&ed, fo moift, that in the month of February there were 
as many infe&s and flies in the air as are wont to be in fummer on the furfacc of llagnant pools. 
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confiderable diftance muft be travelled over, ere a proper fite can be found for the new 
town or rather hamlet, which the finall number of the remaining inhabitants will have 
to eftablilh *. 

A large plantation of olive trees belonging to the Geleftin monks on a level with the 
ground iuffered materially. One part of it was overturned in the gorge in which the 
river Soli flows, and the trees, fome of which were not rooted from the earth, have 
taken mofl Angular pofitions, where they continue growing. Another part funk fome 
fathoms down ; and all the remainder is threatened with ruin from the number of fiffurcs 
and cracks which interfect it ; and for the fpace of a mile, not a foot of ground is there 
remaining which can be regarded as firm and folid f. 

The village of Moluquello ox' Moloquicllo was fituated oppofite to Terra Nova and on 
the fame level, on a fmall platform a mile in length and two hundred paces broad, com- 
prefied between the rivers Soli and Maro which ran in deep vallies at their feet. One 
part of the village fell towards the right, another towards the left, and of the ground on 
which it was fituated no more remains than a ridge fo narrow that you cannot walk 
upon. 

Radicbia , a pretty fmall town in the plain at fome diftanee from the gorges, was qp- 
tirely levelled, with the exception of a fmall fquare houfe of one ftory in the center of 
the town, which kept firm, and indeed has hardly fuffered at all without my being able 
to allign a reafon. 

I (hall fay nothing of all the fmall villages the ruins of which lay fcattered about the 
country, as they prefent nothing interefting. 

Oppido, an epifcopal fee and pretty confiderable town, was placed on the fummit of an 
infulated mountain, or rather on an elevated flat level with the neigbouring Plain, of 
which it feems formerly to have made a part, but from which it had been entirely dif- 
joined by the torrents, which had formed all around it gorges of an extraordinary depth. 
Accefs to the town was exceedingly difficult on account of the rapid acclivity and efcarp. 
ments about it. Notwithflanding this, trees arid (hrubs had got hold on the fides and 
enveloped the mountain with a girth of wood, the interwoven roots of which gave a kind 
of folidity to the mafs, which of itfelf had none : for it is compofed alone of land, clay,, 
and marine fragments, altogether fimilar to the compound of the oppofite hills. 

The town was entirely levelled, not a fingle piece of wall remaining eredt. A part 
of the extremity of the flat on which a ftrong caftle was fituated, a kind of citadel, 
with four baftions, fell away, and drew with it two of the bartions into the gorge below. 
This is the only fubtraftion the mountain experienced j the reft remained entire, notwith- 

* The ancient population of Terra Nova was two thoufand fouls. It is at prefent reduced to lefs than 
four hundred ; rather more than fourteen hundred were buried in the ruins or crufhed to death, and the reft 
have been taken off by putrid fevers. This fmall number of unfortunate people have built ihemfelves bar- 
racks on a plain half a mile below the fite of the former town ; the damp and unfolid nature of the ground 
in this part will not allow of their ever building houfes here. 

I lodged at Terra Nova in the barrack belonging to the Celt ft in monks, one onlyof all of whom efcaped • 
it is in the midtl of the pi ntution of olive trees, I had noticed the evening before how very deficient of 
jfirmnefs was the ground ; my Imagination was full of all I had feen ; I was pidluiing to mvlelf the fenfa- 
tions of the inhabitants of this town at the inftant of the ihock ; when I felt my bed moved by a pretty 
ftrong earthquake. 1 got up precipitately and with fome inquietude, but on perceiving all was ftlent I con- 
jc&ured that this (hock though verylhong was nothing comparable to thofe which had before been felt at 
the inftant of the various cataftrophe, feeing it occafioned not the flight dl alarm to thofe who were at reft in 
the fclf-fame barrack. I again retired to my bed, but it will readily be conceived not to reft during the re- 
mainder of the night* 

(landing 
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(landing its efcarpmcnts, in all likelihood fuftained by the ftrong girth afforded by the 
roots of the numerous trees and Ihrubs by which it was encircled # . 

If the foil of Oppido refilled in forne meafure the violence of the Ihocks, this was not the 
cafe with the oppofite banks ; the crumbling away of the earth was there immenfe. The fall 
of the ground, and confiderable portions of the hill, filled the valleys and formed lakes, 
by which the town is now furrounded. Thefc lakes which furround the mountain will, 
by degrees, be filled by the accumulation of fand brought by the torrents and the wreck 
of the higher grounds f. Already is there one which has been filled in this manner. 

It is not, however, in the immediate neighbourhood of the town that the gfcateft de- 
vaftation has been experienced ; but, a mile or two miles from it, in the deep valiies 
formed by the rivers Tricucio. Birbo , and Bofcanio. There all thofe accidents which I 
noticed in the beginning of this Differtation occurred. There fand and clay ran like 
torrents of lava or as if they were carried away by water. In other places, confidcr- 
able portions of mountains ran for feveral miles in their way to the valiies, without fall- 
ing in pieces, or even changing their fliape. Entire fields, covered with vines and olives, 
were precipitated into the bottoms without changing the horizontal pofition of their 
furface ; others were fomewhat inclined, while others again were placed vertically, &c. &c. 
The fall of oppofite efcarpmcnts, and their after rencounter have formed dams of feveral 
miles in thicknefs, flopped the courfe of flreams, and produced great lakes, which the 
government is employed in attempting to dry. For this purpofe it will be neceffary that 
deep canals fhould be cut the length of three or four miles through the rubbifh, which will 
take up a length of time, and prove extremely expenfive ; both the labour and expencc 
of which might be faved, if the government but reflected that nature, in a few years, 
would fill up thefe lakes, as fhe has done many others ; that an infedted atmofphere is 
much lefs to be apprehended in fuch places at difiance from habitations, and that the ex- 
pence could be much better employed in the neighbourhood of Terra Nova, or other 
parts of Calabria. 

Below Opp'do , at a diftanceof three miles, wasfituated the fmall village of Caftcllace , 
built on the brink of an efcarpment, which gave way, and fell into the valley. The ruins 

* Who would lVagine that the inhabitants of Oppido after the deftruflion of their town and the various 
difafters to which it had been fubjedl, fhould jet be partial to that unfortunate fpot. Government pointed 
out a fite for a new town. It chofc a place called Latuba y a league didant from the former. The greater 
part of the inhabitants objed to going thither. They confider as a fort of tyranny the attempt to take 
them away from their former place of abode to oblige.them to inhabit a moift and unhealthy plain which con- 
tains no materials for building. They fay in favour of their infulated flat, that it has proved its folidity by 
refilling the mod violent (hocks without flinching in the lead 5 that the dones and wood work of the houfes 
in ruins will ferve them to build others 5 that its air is excellent ; that they are nearer to their pofleflions, 
and that collectively, thefe different advantages more than compenfate for the inconvenience of having no 
water on the flat ; and affume that being accu domed to fetch it from the bottom of the valleys, ufe has made 
this labour of no confideration. A fchifm has hence arofe among the remains of this population, part have 
complied with the wifhes of government and are gone to Tuba ; while the red remain on the ruins of Op- 
pido. I was furrounded by them on my going to vifit that town. They Teemed to have forgot the misfor- 
tunes occafioned by the earthquake, their minds being wholly engrofled by the injury which they pretended 
had been done them. They particularly complained bitterly of being deprived of a mafs whicn had becu 
accuflomed to be faid in a hut fet apart for the purpofe from the commencement of their difaders. 

t Before I reached the mountain of Oppido I could not conceive how it was pollihle to approach it 5 I 
was feparated from it by the place where a lake had been, which was filled. This bafon, full of a fine (and 
on which the river runs, feems a vad gulph|of mud which the eye contemplates with fear, and which h a hun- 
dred paces over. My guide informed me we had to pafs it in order to leach the old town. I ri/ked a (lep 
or two with fome apprtheniion but made confident by the experiment, and finding that what appeared to 
me a grey and foftifh mud was firm, 1 croffed this lake of fand through a depth of water which reached my 
knee and took a little crooked path, by which I was enabled to climb among the bufhes up an efcarpment 
which appeared to me inacccflible. 
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of fotne houfes which remain on the mountain, are the only indications of its pofition, 
or former exigence. The village of Coffoletto has experienced nearly a fimilar fete. 

The town of Santa Criftina, fituated almoft at the foot of the great mountain Afpra- 
monte, on a (harp Tandy hill, furrounded by gorges and deep valleys, was circumftanced 
nearly in the fame manner as Terra nova, and experienced fimilar deftruttion. The 
houfes with part of the hill were precipitated from top to bottom. A number of chinks 
and fiflures interfedl it from its fummit to its bafe, fo as to give room to apprehend that 
the remainder will yet give way. The whole furfece of the country is changed. The 
territory of Santa Crillina, cut in a like manner by a number of gorges and valleys ac- 
companied by efcarptments, experienced the fame fate as that of Oppido. 

The territories of Terra nova , Oppido, and Santa Crillina, are thofe on which the 
earthquakes occafioned the greatell damage, and produced the moll extraordinary re- 
fults. This has made it conceived that the focus of the (hocks of the 5th of February 
was beneath this part of the plain. I (hall not deny that the concuflion may have been 
more violent there than elfewhere ; but the nature of the foil, and the gorges by which 
it is interfered, very much contributed to the deftru&ion of the towns, and greatly af- 
lifted in occafioning the diforder obferved in their neighbourhood. 

Following the circuit made by the bafe of Aspramonte, we come to the final 1 town of 
Sinopoli, and the borough of Saint F.uphemia, both built at the foot of the mountain, 
and both deftroyed, yet not levelled with the ground. 

Bagnara , a pretty confiderable town on the coall, built on an eminence, "with an 
efcarpment towards the fca, was entirely levelled. The houfes were precipitated one 
upon another in fuch manner, that with difficulty can it be diftinguifhed it had ever been 
a town. 

Beminara, another town on the coafl, was deftroyed, but not levelled entirely, like 
the laft. 

Palma , a well-peopled trading town., is only a heap of ruins. 

Without enlarging the lift,’ what I have faid will be fufficient to demonftrate that the 
lingular circumftances attendant on .the earthquake were the natural effefit of a violent 
Ihock on a Tandy ground previoufly opened and torn by torrents. It is furthermore 
vifible that on a fpace fix leagues in length by fix in breadth, lying between the river 
Mutramo, the mountains and the fea, not a Angle edifice remained entire ; one may even 
•Hate that fcarcely one ftone was left upon another, and that there was not in this whole 
fpace a fingle acre of ground but what had either changed its figure, its pofition, or un- 
dergone material revolution. 

While the plain was given up to total deftru&ion, buildings in its neighbourhood, 
founded on folid bafes on eminences, efcaped from equal devaftation. They felt the 
fhock feverely, and many h'oufes were damaged. But if this (hock of the 5th of Fe- 
bruary had been the only one, had it not been followed by thofe which fucceeded it, 
almoft uninterruptedly for fix months, none of the upper towns would have been ren- 
dered uninhabitable. • It feemed as if the power which in every direction had (haken the 
plain had not been lufficicntly ftrong to raife a greater weight, fuch as that of the moun- 
tains by which it is inclofed. Hence Nicotera, Tropea , and Montedoone , towns built on 
the mountain of Cape Vaticano, or on its prolongation with the boroughs and villages 
dependant on them, fuffered fcarcely at all. Their overthrow was referved for a more 
violent exertion of force, fuch as (hook the bodies even of thefe mountains themfelves, 
on the 1 8th of March following. The borough of St. George , only four miles from 
Potiftena, as we have before remarked, but placed on a mountain, was before then but 
little injured. The boroughs and villages fituated on the ridge of the mountain oppo- 
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fite to Meflina, and the fmall town of Scylla itfelf, were not entirely deftroyed: On all 
thefe mountains the (hocks were lefs violent, lefs momentary ; the movements were not 
fo quick, fo irregular, nor even the upward percuflions fimilar. 

Reggio and the neighbouring places were rendered uninhabitable, but not levelled. It 
was not even the firft (hock which damaged them the mod. 

On the oppofite fide of the Appennines, towards the eaft, the earthquake of the 5th 
February was very fenfibly felt ; all the towns in this quarter differed either more or 
lefs, fome planks gave way, fteeples and feveral churches were thrown down, houfes 
were damaged, but very few were wholly overturned. The number of perfons who 
perifhed was inconfiderable. 

Every where, except on the Flain, the (hock was preceded by fome flight ofcillations 
and a fubterranean noife, which all agree proceeded from the fouth-weft. 

The earthquakes which fuccdcded the fatal epoch of the 5th of February, although 
fenfibly felt in the plain, occafioned there no further injury. No more houfes remained 
to be thrown down, and the ground was confolidated by afluming (lopes ; and moreover 
a greater denfity occafioned by the (hocks. All acclivities had become lefs by an ex- 
tenfion of their bafes. The earth therefore was (hook in vain in that unhappy country j 
it took no further part in this dreadful tragedy. 

The (hock which happened in the night of the 5th of February increafcd the damage 
done to Meflina, Reggio, and other towns already affe&ed by the firft earthquake. It 
was fatal to the inhabitants of Scylla, owing to the fall of a confiderable portion of the. 
mountain into the fea, which raifed the waves, and gave them a violent undulation. 
The billows broke with force upon the ftrand, and the lower part of the town, where 
the Prince of Sinopoli, the lord of the manor, accompanied by all his attendants and a 
great number of inhabitants, had taken refuge ; thefe billows threw themfelves forward 
on the (hore, and on retiring drew back with them all that were there # . 

The earthquake of the 7th of February, at half paft one in the afternoon, was very 
violent ; but it did not exercife its greateft violence in fimilar places to the former ; it 
feemed as if the focus or centre of explofion had afepnded fix or feven leagues higher up 
towards the north, and placed itfelf beneath the territory of Soriano and Pizzoni. This 
earthquake effected the deftruftion of the borough of Soriano, and the dependant vil- 
lages, of a large Benedidine convent, very folidly conftru&ed, fubfequently to the earth- 
quakes of 1659, and of the Chartreux convent, called San Bruno, or Stcphano del 
Bofco ; all of them places which had been refpeded by the firft (hock. It concluded 
with overturning Lauvana , Galatro, Arena , and other neighbouring diftri&s. Of Mi- 
leto it made a heap of ruins, and perfectly laid wafte the territory of a circle, the diame- 
ter of which might be from two to three leagues. 

The territories of Soriano , Arena , and Sorct/o, the foil of which was fandy, and inter- 
fered by ravines, experienced likewife great mutation of furface from the fall of its emi- 
nences, and difplacement of its lands. The mixture of fand, clay, and decompofed 
granite, of which the hills are compounded below the town of Miletto, gave way in fe- 
vcral places, and apparently ran like lava. • 

It is highly worthy of remark, that the earthquake of the 7th of February was felt the 
mod at Meflina and Soriano, places very diftanc from each other $ whilft it was moftly 

* This clrcum (lance, attendant on the earthquake, which happened on the sight of the 5th of February, 
has been the molt varioufly related, and has occaiioned the molt comments of any, many fallitics being added 
to the true account. It is well authenticated that the waves carried away twelve hundred perfons, who had 
taken refuge on the fhore, in the number of whom was Count Sinopoli. But that the water was hot, that 
the bottom of the fea burnt! thefe are particulars neither true nor likely. 

lefs 
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lcfs violent in nil the intermediate country, throughout which however a confiderable 
noife was heard. 

The 28th of March was another fatal epoch which carried ruin and defolation into 
countries, the inhabitants of which were already half recovered from their apprehenfion 
of danger from earthquakes ; for not having received material damage from the f i rtf 
{hocks, they had flattered themfelves with being without the pale of this terrible feeurge. 
r lhe centre of exploiion changed for a third time, and again afeended Jcvcn or eight 
leagues higher towards the north, taking its feat beneath the mountains which occupy 
theiilhmus that unites the upper part of this province to the lower, between the gulphs 
of baint F.i'.phernia and Squillaci. The moil violent upward {hocks, indications of the 
fpot where tiie llrongcfl efforts were made, were principally below the mountains of 
Giri'fiLo, about the centre of the contraction. On this occafion nature difplayed a 
much greater force than Ihe had done in the preceding {hocks ; flic lifted up and ihook 
the very bodies of the mountains, which cover the whole fpace where this earthquake 
cxercifed its ravages. In confcquence the extcnfion of its, momentum was to much 
greater diilance. Calabria citra felt its effe&s, and even received fome injury. All the 
provinces of the kingdom of Naples were fenfible of its (hock. It ravaged indifferently 
botli Tides of the chain ; lofty fites or lowly fpots were alike fubjeft to its devaflation ; 
nothing feemed exempt. By drawing two diagonal lines, one from Cape Vaticano to 
Cape Cc/onne, the other from Cape Suvero to Cape Sii//o, you will within thele four points 
have the extent within which the Ihock was terrible, and the deftruflion greatest, and 
the point of intermiflion of the two lines will be nearly that of the centre of explofion *. 

This earthquake was preceded by a very loud fubterraneous noife fimilar to thunder, 
which was renewed at every {hock. The motions were very complicated j fome up. 
wards, as if leaps of the earth ; afterwards fucceeded violent whirlings, which were ter- 
minated by undulations. 

It would be ufelt fs to give a lilt of all the towns and boroughs which received confi- 
derable injury on this occafion. It will be enough to oblerve that all the upper part of 
this province fullered materially, that many towns.were either ahnoft wholly overthrown, 
or rendered uninhabitable. But notwithflanding the violence of the concufiions of the 
28th of March, the misfortunes fullered by thefe countries were in nowife comparable 
to thofe endured by the plain on the 5th of February. Here there were no towns le- 
velled with tlit ir foundations ; the ruin of feveral very badly built, fuch as Pizzo , was 
prepared by the previous Ihocks ; and neverthelefs the chief part of the walls are hand- 
ing. Moreover the towns of Nicotera, Tropea, Monteleone, Squillace, Nica/lro t Catan- 
z aro, San Scverino , and Cotrone, arc capable of being rebuilt. Few buildings have been 
totally ruined, <md fome are only a little fhook The common people have already 
entered the lower part of thefe towns ; and as foon as the great houfes {hall be reduced 
to one ftory only above the ground-floor, as ordained by government, and they lhall 
be a little repaired, they will become habitable. It will however require a length of 
time to free the mind of the inhabitants from the terror excited by the earthquakes, 
particularly the {hock of the 28th of March, before which they felt themfelves in fome 
meafure fecure ; and to engage the rich to leave their wooden huts, in order to inhabit 
ftone buildings again. As one is accuftomed to judge of all objects by comparifon, the 
fate of Calabria Ultra affe&s one but little, having witnelfed the calamities of the plains, 
and overgone its ruins. 

* I repeat here that 1 ufe the expreffion of the centre of explo/ion, not to indicate the caufe, but only to 
explain the effeft. 

The 
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The different cffefls of the earthquake of the 5th of February and that of the 28th of 
March, can only be attributed to the nature of the foils. In the Plain the bafe itfelf 
gave way, not a houfe there was built on a firm foundation. The motion of the con- 
cuffions was more irregular, as modified by being communicated through the medium 
of a foil yielding more or lefs to the force which convoked it, and consequently tranf- 
niitting it unequally. In the mountains, on the contrary, notwithfhimling the agitation 
of the furface was pretty conliderable, they were lefs deftruclive. The rocks on which 
the towns were built communicated to them a more regular motion, being better con- 
ductors the foil after each ofcillation relumed its pofition, and the edifices preferved 
their fixity. So a glafs full of water will bear great vibration without a drop being fpilt, 
while it is emptied by the lea ft irregular {hake. 

The earthquake of the 28th of March increafed the difaflers of Meflina, where it 
afted with violence ; it added new damage to Reggio, and overturned a number of 
houfes in the fmall town of Santa Agatha de Regio and the neighbouring places. Ne- 
verthelels it was but little felt in the Plain , which lays between the two extremities of 
Calabria, where, as I have before obferved,the (hocks were exceedingly rough. It feemed 
.as if the actuating force paffed freely, as in an open canal, under the plain, to (trike alter- 
nately the two moft diflant points. 

The earth continued convulfed throughout the whole of 1783. I myfelf even felt 
feveral (hocks in the months of February and March 1 784. But none of thefe can be 
compared to the three which form different epochs, nor even to thofe which immedi- 
ately fucceeded them ; neither were they followed by any accidents worthy of mention. 

The fea (hared little of the convulfion to which the continent was fubjeCt in the earth- 
quakes of 1783. The mafs of waters experienced no general actuation of dux or 
ofcillation, nor rofe above their ordinary level. The waves, which beat againd the coad 
of Scylla, and afterwards covered the point of the Faro of Medina, were raifed by a 
partial caufe. The fall of the mountain, which I have before noticed, elevated the water 
on the fpot, which received a hew undulating motion, fuch as condantly follows fimilar 
caufes. The (bore was covered three different times, and every thing upon them was 
borne away by the reflux of <he waves. The undulation extended from the point of 
Sicily to the other fide of Cape Rofacalmo , continuing along the coad towards the Couth, 
but gradually dhninidiing its rife from that to which it was Iwollen at Scylla. This ele- 
vation of the waves immediately fucceeded the fall of the mountain. If it had been the 
confcquence of a general motion of the fca, if the waves had been afted upon from a 
fimilar caufe with that experienced at Cadiz, on the occurrence of the earthquake at 
I.ilbon, they -would have had a different impulfe, and the effect would have been re- 
marked to extend much farther. A violent fluctuation would have been noticed at 
Meflina, provided the fea had partook of the (hock to which the earth was fubjcCt. The 
mole, which is even with the water, to which vefi’els are moored, whofe heads projeCl 
above it, would have been covered, and the veffels wrecked. The fame effect would 
have taken place at Palma, which is higher up than Scylla, as well as upon the beach 
of Tropea ; but in no part of this coaft did the fea exceed its bounds. What moreover 
proves that the inundation at Scylla proceeded from the caufe afcribec!, is the circum- 
ifonce of the fea not having rifen in a fmall crock behind the (hove, on which the waters 
rofe with fuch violence, owing to its not being in the direction of the undulation. 

Notwiihllanding I made numerous enquiries, I could not gather from any of the ac- 
counts afforded me any indication of the eleftric phenomena mentioned in .• lerent re- 
lations, nor of any of the (parks, or difengagement of the elettnc fluid, to which the na- 
turalifts of Naples fo pofitively afcribe the origin of the earthquakes. 
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The ftate of the ntmofpherc was not conftantly the fame pending the difafter. While 
tenipefts and rain feemed at Meflina to have confpired with the earthquakes to effect its 
ruin, the interior of Calabria enjoyed fine weather. In the morning of that dreadful 
day there fell a little rain in th c Plain ; but during the remainder of it the weather was 
lerene. The months of February and March were tolerably fine, and even warm. 
There were fome florms and rain, but none other than are common at that fcafon. The 
fine weather which reigned after the cataftrophe of the 5th of February was even of 
great advantage to the interior of Calabria ; but for that the unfortunate remains of 
the population, without Ihelter, or means of procuring any, for a length of time, owing 
to the want of boards and workmen, would have died of want and the intemperance of 
the fcafon. On the 28th of March, in the upper part of Calabria, the weather was not 
bad, nor was the earthquake attended by any ftorm ; there were only fome Ihowers. 
From this remark it follows, that the atmofphere is not fo ftridly connected with the 
interior movements of the earth as has been inceflantly maintained ; and it is highly 
poflible that the tempefts experienced in the canal of Meflina, and on other parts of the 
coaft, are attributable to other caufes than the earthquake. 

I alk therefore permiflion now to feek in fads alone the caufe of the earthquakes in 
Calabria, and, laying all fyftem afide, to examine into what may poflibly have given rile 
to the almoft: total deftrudion of this beautiful province. 

The motive force appears to have refided beneath Calabria itfelf, fince the fea partook 
nothing of the ofcillation or convulfions of the continent. This force feems alfo 
to have advanced progreflively beneath the chain of the Appennines, in a diredion from 
fouth to north ; but what power in nature is there capable of producing fimilar e(Feds ? 
I put eledricity out of queftion, which cannot for a year together accumulate in a coun- 
try furrounded with water, in which every thing concurs to place this fluid in equilibrium. 
But fire remains. This element ading immediately upon l'olid bodies, ferves but to 
dilate them ; in which cafe their expansion is progreflive, and produces not fuch violent 
and inftantaneous motions. When fire, however, ads upon fluids, fuch as air and water, 
it gives them an allonilhing expanfion ; and we'know that on fuch occafions the elafti- 
city they acquire is capable of furmounting the molt obflinate refiftance. Thefe appear 
the only means which nature can employ to occafion fuch effeds. But throughout 
Calabria there are no volcanos. Nothing announces interior inflammation, or any fire 
concealed, either in the centre of the mountains or under their bafe ; and fuch fire 
could not exift without fome external fymptotns. Dilated vapours, airs, rarified by a 
heat always adive, would have efcaped through fome of the fiflures or crevices in the 
foil, and have produced currents. Fire and flame would likewife have found paflage 
through the fame vents. A paflage once obtained, compreffion would have ceafed ; 
the motive force experiencing no longer any reliftance would have become null, and the 
earthquakes would not have been of fuch long duration ; none of thefe phenomena 
occurred ; wc muff therefore give up the fuppofition of an inflammation ading imme- 
diately from beneith Calabria. Let us now confider if by having recourfe to a fire fo- 
reign to this province, and ading upon it only as an occafional caufe, we may be able 
to explain the phenomena which accompanied thefe fliocks. Let us, for example, af- 
l'ume Etna in Sicily ; and let us fuppofe large cavities beneath the mountains of Cala- 
bria, a fuppofition which cannot be refufed. There can be no doubt but there are im- 
menfe fubterranean cavities, fince Mount Etna, being accumulated by its explofions, 
mult have left in the interior of the earth vacancies proportionate to its enormous mafs. 

The autumn of 1782 and the winter of 1783 were very rainy. Interior waters, in- 
creafed by thofefrom the furface, may have run into the focus of Etna ; they would in 
.confequeace be converted into very expanfive vapour, and ftrike againft every obflacle 

to 
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to their dilatation. Provided thcfe fhould have met with channels condudling them to 
the cavities below Calabria, they would have been capable oi occafioning all thole con- 
vulfions of which I have given a defeription. 

Let us fuppofe now, in order to make myfelf more eaffiy underflood, that thefe cavi- 
ties with their channels of communication impcrfeftly reprefent a retort laid on its fide, 
the neck of which fhould be the length of the coaft of Sicily, the fhoulder beneath Mel", 
fma, and the body below Calabria. The vapour rifmg impetuoufly, and driving before 
it the air with which thefe cavities were previoufly filled, would firft ftrike againft the 
fhoulder of the retort, and afterwards turn to engulph itfelf in the body. The force of 
impulfion would aft firft againft the bottom of the vault, and afterwards by re-percuflion 
againft its fummit, whence it would be revolved and reflefted on all (ides, fo as to pro- 
duce the mod complicated and fingular movements. The thinneft parts of the retort 
will be thofe which would tremble moll at the (hock of the vapours, and moll readily 
yield to their impulle. But this water, rarefied by fire, muft condenfe by expofyre to 
the cold which reigns in thefe fubterranean places, and the aftion of its accidental elafti- 
city ceafe as promptly as its firft efforts were inflantaneous and violent. The vibration 
of the external furfaces ceafes fuddcnly, without its being known what can have become 
of the force which has occafioned fuch diforder. It only recommences when the fire 
refumes aftivity enough to produce fudden vapours anew, when the fame confequences 
refult as long and as often as water falls on the burning focus. 

But if the firft cavity be divided from a hollow of fimilar defeription, merely by a 
wall or (lender partition, and if this feparating part be broken by the elaftic vapours 
ftriking againft it, the former cavity will then onlyferve as a channel of communication, 
and all the impulfe will then b# directed againft the bottom and fides of the fecond. 
The focus of the (hocks will appear to have changed its feat, and the ofcillations, in the 
fpace before afted upon with greateft violence by the earthquakes, will be but feeble. 

Let us now apply thefe neceffary phenomena, and fuppofe one or more cavities placed 
below Calabria, the feat of the earthquakes. The’ plain, which indifputably was the 
thinneft part of the vault, is that which would firft evince the impreflion it received. 
The town of Medina, built on a low fhore, experienced a concufiion which did not af- 
feft the houfes built on eminences. The motive power ceafed as fudderily as it afted 
violently and all at once. When on the 7th of February and 28th of March the focus 
appeared to have changed its pofition, the Plain differed fcarce at all. The fubterraneous 
noife which preceded and accompanied the (hocks feemed conftantly to proceed from 
the fouth-weft, in the direftion of Medina. It refembled thunder roaring under vaults. 
Thus without having any direft proofs to produce in l'upport of my theory, it appears 
to me to meet all circumftanccs, and explain fimply and naturally all the phenomena 
that occurred. 

If then Etna, as I have faid, be thecaufe of the earthquakes, I may further affirm that 
for a long time it has been preparing the misfortunes of Calabria, by opening gradually 
a paffage along the coaft of Sicily to the foot of the Neptunian mountains. For during 
the earthquakes of 1780, which threatened Medina throughout the whole dimmer, 
pretty ftrong (hocks were felt all along the coaft from Taormina to Faro. But near the 
village of Alii, and the river Nifi, which lie alinoft in the middle of this line, the con- 
cuflions were fo violent as to give room for apprehenfion that a volcano would open 
itfelf a paffage. Each concufiion refembled the effort of a mine, which (hould not 
have power to fpring its objeft. It feems as though at that inftant the volcano opened 
kl'elf a fi •ee paffage for the expanfion of its vapours, fince in 178 5 the vibration was 
alinoft' null on that part of the coaft of Sicily, while at the fame time Medina buried be- 
neath its ruins a part of its inhabitants. 
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ADVERTISEMENT PREFIXED TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

THE abfence of the author, who is at prefent in Sweden, has not prevented his pay- 
ing attention to this new edition. He has been furniflied with information, has made 
additions, and re&ified errors which had occurred in the former editions ; fo that the 
prefent has at leaft one advantage over the preceding, that of laying before the reader 
an account of the changes which Spain has undergone fince 1797. 

It is deemed expedient in this place to make three obfervations, which may probably 
be of utility. 

1. That as rials are frequently mentioned in the work, and many calculations are 
made in them, it will be confidered that the rial here meant is equal to five fous of 
French money, fo that by taking the quarter we fhall have the value in franks *. 

2. That as frequently as hard or American piafters are fpoken of, dollars are intended, 
which, according to the courfe of exchange, or value of filver, are worth from five 
franks to five franks eight fous j but the Spanijh piafter, which is that of exchange, is 
an imaginary money, the value of which at par is about three livres fifteen fous. With- 
out regard to this diftin&ion, much error may arife in computations. 

3. The title of Don fhould never be placed immediately before the firname, as is the 
cafe in many French and fome Engliih works which fpeak of Spain. It precedes only 
the chriftian name. Thus Don Francifco de Saavedra Ihould be faid, and not Don Saa- 
vedra. When defirous of noticing /Spaniard by his family name alone, he is called 
Monf. de Saavedra, Monf. de Cevallos. . When a man employs the Don without a 
chriftian name immediately fiicceeding, a Spaniard is ufed to confider it either as a mark 
of ignorance, unpardonable in the inhabitants of a nation whofe intercourfe with them 
is fo continual ; or what is worfe, as a mark of contempt. 

PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1 797. 

FROM the prejudices which the reft of Europe entertains with regard to Spain even 
at the prefent day, one is led to imagine that all the knowledge required refpedling that 
country has been drawn from romance, or the fuperannuated notions refpe&mg it 
handed down in ancient memoirs ; rather ihould we conceive it, from our ignorance of 
it, to be fituahedat the exremity of Afia, than at that of Europe. 

• Ifttbe trsnflation thevalu? n in Englifli montf. 
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The principal end of this work is to modernize thefe antique ideas, and to rectify thefe 
errors. Not but that within the fpicc of the laft twenty years many Defcriptions of 
Spain have been publilhed. Many interefting details, and much truth are to be met 
with in the Effays on Spain, by Perron. 

Three Englim travellers have written on Spain : Twifs , whofe work is of little cele- 
brity; Swinburne, whofe obfervations are famous for their juftice and acutenefs ; and lat- 
terly Townjhcnd, who is fomewhat reprehenfible for the precipitation of his decifions, and 
his reliance on the credulity of his readers. 

Chantereau, in 1792, publilhed his Lettresfur Barcelone , and has given a new edition 
of them ; and although his ftile be not the purell, notwithftanding his having facrificed 
exatt delineations to his inclination of difplaying captivating pictures, his work may be 
read with fome intereft and utility. 

As for the Voyage de Figaro , which, at the remonflrance of the Spanilh government, 
ten or twelve years ago was fuppreffed, and which fince that time has been reprinted 
with emendations ; I mention it for thofe only who think that poignant fallies are a com- 
penfation for every other deficiency. 

The author of the prefent work leaves to his two countrymen the merit of perpetual 
effufions of livelinefs and malignity. ’ Such as read travels merely for amufement, or 
having their wonder excited, will fcarcely choofe this for their perufal. In it the au- 
thor has above all things fought to be juft and impartial. But juilice and impartiality, 
although they fometimes may aftoniih, feldom entertain. 

The author of this work has perhaps no other advantage over his predeceflors than 
what arifes from his having fojourned for a number of years, at different periods, in the 
country of which he gives the defeription; from having had a long intercourfe with almoft 
all dalles of the Spanilh nation, and having ftudied with fome attention its manners and 
its language. 

In 1 789 he publilhed the refult of his firft remarks, after a refidence of eight years. 
Since then he has made two journies into Spaiil'; at otfe time fpending more than a 
year in the country, charged with a million of importance. On this occafion he applied 
himfelf to obtain more recent and precife ideas of different obje&s. This edition differs 
therefore materially in many refpc&s from the firft, and prefents many objects not treated 
of in the former. 

In 1789 the author, for certain reafons, deemed it expedient to keep concealed. The 
fame motives no longer prevailing, he now avows himfelf. He hopes that his work, far 
from lofmg by this circumftance, will poffefs an additional title to the confidence of his 
readers. Lefs under conftraint in exprefling his a o pinion than what* he was feven years 
ago, he will now explain himfelf with that franknefs which is the duty of every writer 
who feeks to eftablilh a claim to efteera. 

He who is defirous to fpeak of any nation without giving room for offence, and at the 
fame time would abide by truth, has two rocks which he muft avoid fplitting upon ; 
flattery, which can but be infipid even to the object of adulation ; and latire, which is 
as much repugnant to equity as to good nature. The author will endeavour topurfue 
a mean. Perhaps he may now be more fortunate than on his firft appearance. On 
the one hand, readers llrangers to Spain imagined that gratitude had madc.a parafite of 
his pen ; on the other, fome Spaniards took umbrage at certain avowals which were 
dictated by truth. Emboldened by the. innocence of his motives, he dares in this new 
edition to brave thefe double dangers, perfuaded that in endeavouring to conciliate all, 
he runs the rilk of pleating none. 
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The fame courfe as he purfued in his firft edition will be here followed. Enfering 
Spain by Bayonne, he will proceed to Madrid, paufing by the way at whatever may ap- 
pear worthy of digroflion. In the capital he will examine the different branches of ad- 
miniftration, and thole matters in particular which may tend to develope the real maimers 
of the Spanifli nation. Thence he will advance to the lbuthern part of the kingdom. Re- 
turning to the capital, he will make foine excurfions in the neighbourhood, particularly 
one into Arragon ; re-entering F ranee through the kingdoms of Valentia and Catalonia. 

Ilis objett is to prefent a Picture, of which the Travels will limply be the outline. 
Jlis Travels might have appeared incomplete ; he has ufed his belt endeavours that his 
Picture fliould not be lo. 


THE PICTURE OF MODERN SPAIN. 

Chap. I. — Carriages, inns, roads. Details relative to Bifcay ; its liberties ; its privileges ;■ 
the patriotifm of its inhabitants ; Bilboa , St. Sebajlian , Vidor ia, &c. 

I N the month of November 1777 I went firft to. Spain, as fecretary of the French em- 
bafly, a few months after the formation of the new miniftry of that power ; and at a 
time when, to found its difpofition relative to the grand quarrel between North America 
and the mother country, was a matter of high importance. 

Of the three roads • known from time immemorial, I fixed upon that of St. Jean de 
Luz. On arriving at Bayonne, inftead of taking port; horfes from Bayonne to Orogne, 
which is five leagues diftant from the former, and two from the frontiers, I exchanged 
my carriage, as moft travellers do, for a vehicle not very elegant, called by the Spaniards, 
cache de colleras , and which, till we are ufed to it, excites many alarming apprehenfions. 
This carriage is rather ftrong than commodious, and drawn by fix mules, to which the 
voice of the conduttors ferves both for fpur and bridle. On feeing them faftened to 
each other as well as to the {hafts, with fimple cords, and their ftraggling manner of 
going, as if without any kind of guidance, in the crooked and frequently unbeaten roads 
of the peninfulaf, the traveller imagines himfelf at once entirely abandoned to the care of 
Providence : but on the appearance of the leaft danger, a fingle word from the chief 
muleteer, called el mayoral ', is fufficient to govern and dirett thefe docile animals. If 
their ardor abates, the zagal, who is his poftillion, jumps from the lhafts, where he is 
ftationed as a centinel, animates them with his voice and whip, runs for fome time by 
their fide, and then returns to his poll, where he remains until called by fome fimilar 
circumftance to repeat his fervices. This inceflant vigilance of the two conductors foon 

• It ij well known there are three frequented road# leading from France to Spain { the one from St. Jean 
de Luz to Iruri 5 another from St. Jean Pied de Port to Ronccvaux ; and the third from Boulon to Jonqui- 
cro. What however is not generally known, and what I only learned in 1 79 from an engineer who had 
examined with care, and.taken drawings of the different gorges and defiles of the Pyrenees, is, that from the 
Col dc Bagnonlp, which is the neared defile to the Mediterranean fea, to the valley of Aran, near thefourcea 
of the Garonne, there are feventy-five paflages through the Pyrenees, of which eight-and-twenty are practi- 
cable for cavalry, and feven for carriages or artillery. One of thefe latter, and of the exiflence of which no 
doubt can be entertained, is the Col de8 Orts, running parallel with that of Perthus, on the other fide of 
Bellegarde j for, in 1792, the Spaniards, by this paflfage, entered St. Laurent de Cerdu, and there invaded 
two of our diftrifls. 

f This is the appellation ufually given to Spain by the inhabitants, on account of its being furrounded by 
the fea, except on the fide next the Pyrenees. This term was, without doubt, adopted at the time that 
Portugal formed a part of the kingdom ; fince its difunion, it is, as far as regards Spain, incurred. 

relieves 
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relieves the traveller from his fears, who, notwithftanding, remains adoniffied that more 
accidents do not happen from fo dangerous a manner of travelling. He reconciles 
hinifelf, however, more eafily to this than to the Spanilh inns, which, for the mod part, 
are entirely deditute of accommodation. Travellers are badly lodged and ferved ; 
and thofe who wilh for the leaf! tolerable repaft, mud themfelves apply to the butcher, 
baker, and grocer. In this refpett, however, there has within thele few years been a 
change perceptibly for the better. Before the adminidration of Mr. de Florida Blanca 
there were no public carriages in Spain, nor one road on which the traveller could go 
pod otherwife than on horfeback ; and if that be excepted which palfes through Gallicia 
from Pontevedra, almod to the Wedern Ocean and turns to Corunna ; another North of 
Cadile running from Reynofa to the fea; |hofe of Navarre and Bifcay, the fruits of the 
patriotic efforts of their inhabitants, not more than ten leagues of tolerable road was to 
be met with at any time throughout all Spain. This minider, who poffeffed an almod 
unlimited authority, would have rendered material fervice to his country, if indead of 
being fatisfied with half meafures he had followed up with vigour the refolutions with 
which he febout ; he has however within the period of his fifteen years adminidration 
fketched out fome ufeful improvements. From 1777 to 1789 he was not at all times 
faithfully a friend to the alliance with France, notwithdanding his profeflions of attach- 
ment. His irafcible difpofition, and the jealoufy peculiar to his country, had given her 
more than one caufe of complaint. From that period he dood forth one of the mod 
bitter enemies of the revolution, and would gladly have drangled it in its birth. Were 
he dill poffeffed of power it might be difficult to do him judice : difgraced, to do fo be- 
comes a duty. 

In the fird place then, Spain owes to him the edablifliment of a coach carrying fix 
paffengers which fets out twice every week from Bayonne to Madrid, performing the 
journey in fummer time in fix days, and in eight during winter. In the fpaces of time 
which intervene between the arrival of the diligences, the mules ufed for drawing them 
are employed m forwarding perfons who take thcif.own carriages with them;, and thus 
it was that I travelled in 1792 from Bayonne to Madrid. This edablidiment was carried 
011 by a private perfon in 1789, but being taken the fucceeding year out of his hands 
it has fince been continued at the charge of the king, but was fufpended during the war. 
That it ihould fpeedily be re-edablilhed is highly defirable, as a means of allowing an 
eafy intercourfe for the individuals of both nations, already prepoffeffed in favour of 
each other during the long continuance of a clofe alliance, and with whom a date of 
warfare has only tended to heighten edeem, ferving at the fame time by affording a flux 
to that hatred which tranfitory circumdances had accumulated, to make them for time 
to come fenfible of the value of each to the other, notwithdanding the difference of their 
two governments. The bonds which unite courts are as transient as their caprices. 
Family intereds, intoreds of even minor value, have much influence on their delibera- 
tions. A popular government once well confolidated is only afted upon by powerful 
motions. Intrigue, ceremonial trifles, the frivolous pretenfions of vanity, have Iefs fway 
over its determinations. How many fources of quarrel are there not thus annihilated ! 
The refponfibility to which it is liable prevents the capricioufnefs of levity. While it 
dildains to diflimulatc the injuries it feels, it puniflies thofe only which arc of magnitude. 
Nay I am doubtful whether it be not better for a monarchical government to have to 
treat with a republic, rather than with one formed upon the fame plan as its own, and 
whether it may not contract alliances tqore durable and lefs liable to convulfion with the 
one than with the other. Thus in a marriage we frequently perceive that domedic peace 
is more the refult of an affinity of character than of an affimilation of feature : but we 

8 are 
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are digrefling widely from the ufeful eflablilhments, of which the firfl idea is due to Mr. 
de Florida Blanca. 

The improving of the highways chiefly occupied his attention. In 1 777 there were 
no good roads between Bayonne and Cadiz except thofc of Bifcay, and Navarre, and 
that which leads from the Efcurial and Aranjuez to the capital. In 179c, I met with 
one of an excellent dcfcription, running the whole diflance from Irun to four leagues 
beyond Burgos ; and which was continued, with fhort interruptions, as fjr as Madrid. 
It would have been completely perfected, but for tbeobftacles which war, however for- 
tunate it may be, uniformly throws in the way of ufeful labours. ( There win t at this time 
no more than t wetvelcsgues tobe completed, tb make the roadfrom Bid a fi'oa to Madrid 
one of the fine{l.m iF.urOpe. Very little Is gating 16 that from Madrid to Cadiz. In 
1778 the latter wa!S altnoft impafiable in bad weather. In 1785 it was in great meafurc 
repaired, and carriages began t6 run port upon it. It is now almoft entirely finilhed ; 
and communication between the two moft important cities of the peninfula is, at length, 
become both eafy dad expeditious *. ' 

As for inns^m.fpite of the attention of the btforMnentionod miniftcr, they arc at 
prefent very Their improvement; praje£bsjd .and undertaken by 

him, is a mate difficult talk m&jpam than elfewhere. Hk objettWeetis with obltru&ion 
in regard to place; manners, fU^al righls, and, in a degree, front- the conftitution of the 
country, which authorizes exclufive privileges and monopoly', and Vefttt-the power, as an 
appendage to ftghorial rights of idling [certain commodities, in the lord of the manor, 
who delegates his ahthority tp an'- inhabitant j and th&'lwffir ftri&lyeSftforces his right. 
It was neceffitory to capitulate upon thele hindrances, and^where theyioould not be done 
away with, tcftftduce n Jemeiytif wwM 8 ^ofliWe. . Not-whnftahdii^hefc impediments, 
for fome time back yery tolerable inns are tojjbe mj^with irt Spain. Oh the roads along 
which the coaches ran> fome areeftabliflied, provided with Jbeds, hhen, and even plate; 
and the innkeep^risiMte dlloweid'tQ keep eatttnlesy fot traw^era. k Belhles, on this road 
there are others -Which ara pretty good, particularly in pdnaf&l towns ; but every where 
elfe to the prefentds^mtfrmuftexps^innsenthiely defth^oft^Veniencies, and fo dif- 
gufting, in Aor^^^^’.^ftf^iraccoutits of 

In this re 4 |pc^^*^Mba•j^psdadBil^» 4 fi■^lfae .pot to look for 'any-^tsdy amelioration. Every 
thing is linked jC^ptutes-WBe'p-roipen^^^a hate. Without good 

highways, and- -vwIt^pNeth one and the other are 

' wanting, turn fupports the roads 

and inns? to'^^o^p^fers, a country mull poflefs fome 

advantages ftd^ of id^Ucliott< pl^Jhttiftcation. Onejtnuft either look to 

meet with anulft^ffegm vifiting it» or- improve onek^^lth. ! Paf$rcularly if it be at one 
of the extredu^Hsf ^ytrope^ the traveller is there tb^attraQredffi^ monuments of the 
arts, by the profpe&x eaBjbuftHng induftry, by a grand -^M^|j|i^|perce ; and mull not 
have to <$am$ wNiKwpNttifJ. /civil and religious 

liberty. B to'beicWipfe^ife roads traveling 
arid plains, rstW? tife tfi the two Ctfftfltes; fn£re, dfeadful roads In countries blelt 
with fertility and induftry, as along the coafts of the kingdoms of Valent 1 :; and Cata- 
lonia ; to meet with towns deferred and in ruins, a court not abounding with delights, 
few monuments, the arts but in their cradle, a burning climate, and the inquilition ? 

# There has for along time back exiflcd a method of travelling in Spain, very quick but very coilly, by 
fending changes of cattle forwards tu the diflereut itages along the road. Thdc teams of fix mules, whi< h 
are put to the carriages in the twinkling of an eye, will travel five or fix leagued with greater d.fpatch than 
can be done poil oil any road bc/idc in Europe* 

Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, cftimable neighbours, allies worthy in fo many refpc&s to be better known> 
continue to improve your roads and your inns ! We fhall at lead be able to traverfe 
your country commodioufly and eafily ; but in order to engage our flay, in order to 
pleal'e us, many advantages are wanting to your nation, fome are refilled it by nature, 
to obtain the others mult be a work of pcrfeverance and time. 

Leaving Bayonne we pafs through St. Jean de Luz after traverfing a very uneven and 
ill-kept road for the fpacc of nine or ten miles. Afterwards one has to crofs a finall 
arm of the fea over a bridge, on the other fide of which is the fuburb of Sibourre. 
Shoiilv alter the fteeple of Orogne is difeerned at rather more than a league from Irun, 
the firil Spanilh village on the other fide of the Bidaffoa. This little river, which ferves 
as a boundary, famous in the political hiftory of Louis XIV. from the ifland which it 
forms at a fmall diftance to the right of the place where the river is palled, was formerly 
called the ifland of Pheafants. The interview between Cardinal Mazarin and Don Louis 
de Haro, which took place upon it, and of which the refult was the treaty of the Pyre- 
nees, occafioned it to receive the name of the ifland of Conference. Small, uninhabited, 
and almolt a defart ; like many perfons of moderate abilities in the world, it owes its fame 
to a fortunate occurrence. 

As Icon as the traveller has palled this ifland, he is in Bifcay. The country which 
he leaves varies little from that he enters upon, but the difference between the lad 
roads of France and thofe at the entrance of Spain even in 1793 were much in favour 
of the latter. The roads of Bifcay, thofe at leaf!; which run from North to South, may 
be faid to be among the fined in Europe. Few countries laboured, in this refpeft, under 
greater difficulties. Bifcay, which joins the Pyrenees, in this quarter much lefs elevated 
than towards their center and eadern range, feems to be an extenfive continuation of ihele 
mountains to the borders of Cadile. In tracing a road in this part there were confider- 
able du (cents to ditninilh, and high fummits to turn with addrefs. Such ground re- 
quired all the art which can be dif’playcd in the condruftion of roads. The three pro- 
vinces iuipufcoa , Vizcaya, and A lava) of which Bifcay is compofcd, joined their efforts 
to accomplifh this end, as is ufual w'ith them when their common intered is in quedion. 

'I his part of Spain, which forms a Unking contrail with the reft of the peninlula, de- 
ferves a more minute detail. 

Each of thefe provinces has its particular government. In thofe of Bifcay and Gui- 
puf oa the orders of the monarch are not attended to before the adminiftration has fanc- 
tiwiied them Ly its cxfe<jiuiiur. They hold feparately every year a general meeting, at 
which the adminidration renders an account of the manner of its employing the public 
money. II- re the deputies alfemble from all thofe commonalties vt'hich poifefs a right 
of delegation, Tlicfe deputies are elected by the ayuntamicnctos, (municipal corporation,) 
who them (elves are annually elected by the citizens; and, in order to be competent to 
this diflineVion, the polfellion of property is requilite to a certain amount. 

Thefe dements of reprefen tative democracy, although deditute of that perfection 
which cot tain modern publieids have imagined polfible, caufed a belief upon our inva- 
fion of their country, and even during the negociation of peace, that thefe provinces 
were adapted, aswdl by their principles as by their pofition, to become an integral part 
of the French republic. It was an error. The Bifcayans, how ever jealous of their liberty 
they may be, are yet attached to the dominion of Spain ; and, il then- pride caule the in 
to rej.it the yoke of a delpotic monarch, policy engages them to agree very well with 
:heir royal protestor. They pofleis hefnles a fpecies of arnlocralic pride, which could 
Jut ill brook our principles of perfect equality. Enjoying excluhvely their real or ima- 
ginary privileges, they would care very bale for that liberty which they would have to 
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participate with fix-and-twenty millions of fellow-citizens. An incorporation would 
have tempted them much lefs on the fcore of finance. The three provinces tax them- 
felves to defray their feveral particular expences, and all they pay the king is a free gift, 
(donative) which is rarely required of them, and which, if it were other than moderate, 
would not be granted. The dates divide the fum agreed to among the different com- 
monalties, according to their feparate aflelfinents, which are frequently modified. 

In other refpefts, nature has done little for the three provinces of Bifcav ; and to this 
circumftance is owing, in great meafure, their love of liberty, and the indefatigable in- 
duftry which has engendered the profperity they enjoy : for, unlefs where particular cir- 
cumftances temper the pernicious influence of a fine climate, the more delightful countries 
of the world are peopled but with indolent beings, whofe docile minds are prone to 
defpotifm. 

The provinces of Bifcay and Guipufcoa do not produce a fufficiency of grain. That 
of Alava furnifhes enough not only to fupply the two others, but a part of Caftile, 
and Navarre in addition; and in 1790 and in 1791, its crop produced a profit to its 
inhabitants of upwards of 6o,oool. fterling. It is true, agriculture is altnolt its only 
reliance : it is on this account, although of greatefl: extent, the leaft populous of the 
three provinces, not having more than 71,000 inhabitants. The Scnorio (thus Bifcay 
proper is called) has 116,000, and Guipufcoa, within a fpace of fixteen or eighteen 
miles by fifty in length, comprizes upwards of 120,00®. The whole coafl of this latter 
province is peopled with fifhermen and failors ; the whole interior with peaceable far- 
mers. Until circumftances occurred to excite an animofity, which declared itfelf in 
1793, the people of Guipufcoa lived on tolerably friendly terms with the neighbouring 
French ; there fubfifted even between them, and particularly between the ports of St. 
Scbaftian and Bayonne, a commerce, partly of an illicit defeription, but highly beneficial 
to each nation, and which, at the return of peace, was eagerly renewed. 

Bilboa is the mod confiderable town of all Bifcay, although it contains no more than 
13,000 or 14,000 inhabitants. Some, however, of its former manufactories have de- 
clined. Its tanneries, once fo productive, ceafe to be l'o, now that the hides exported 
from America cannot be imported diredtly to Bilboa, and are fubje&ed to heavy du- 
ties when (hipped at one of the ports of the peninfula for theirs. Their economical mills, 
from which they were ufed to derive fuch material advantage, are no longer occupied. 
The trade of Bilboa is now its principal reliance. This is very confiderable indeed, for 
• all kinds of merchandize are imported at and expedited from Bilboa. There are (hip- 
ped, mod of the woof which Spain exports, a quantity of iron, many loads of chefnuts, 
the principal produce of the foil of Bifcay proper, in other refpeSs ungrateful ; and it 
is at Bilboa that moll of the articles arc imported from the various parts of Europe, 
for the fupply of the northern parts of Spain. Its principal commerce is with Eng- 
land, France, and America. In the town there are two hundred mercantile firms, 
among which are fome lrilh, feme German, and feven or eight French *. 

Strangers, who refide at Bilboa, have little reafon to (peak well of- their treatment. 
Liberty, jealous and fufpicious, exercifes there a fort of defpotifm, which deforms thole 
qualities of the government that are interefting to the philolopher. The Scnorio main- 
tains with obftinacy againft the crown its incomplete and, in a great meafure, chi- 
merical privileges ; and, with great difficulty, admits to the enjoyment of them thole who 
arc born out of their territory. Formalities the moft tirefome mull be fubmitted to by 

• Within thefe feven years Bilboa ha# experienced many changes. War has not been fo injurious to its 
comini rcc as might be apprehended. The demand for Spaniflr wood has rather increafed than ditninithed. 
In the mean time, a part of their funds remaining unemployed, they have laid them out in building, and the 
town has received much cmbclllflunent. 
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thofe it feels difpofed to receive ; and the French, in particular, up to the period of the 
lalt rupture, were not the leal! ill ufed. A foreigner at Bilboa is not allowed even to 
hire a houfe in his own name, but is obliged to borrow that of an inhabitant ; and, in 
order to be treated like a (1 ranger by the Bifcayans, it is fufKcient that you be not a 
native. When a ftrangcr is difpofed to become naturalized in Bifcay, even if he be a 
Caltilian, he is obliged to prove his filiation, that is to fay, to certify that he be not de- 
feended either from a Jew, a heretic, or from parents who have carried on any bafe pro- 
feflion. The probfs required for the nobles of Bifcay are long. To fatisfy themfelves, 
commiflaries are difpatched, at the expence of the candidate, to his native place, who 
examine his papers, and make enquiries, and who have an intereft in procraftinating their 
profitable million. Doubtlels there are modes of avoiding, or, at lead, fhortening thefe 
formalities ; but, whether owing to the predominance of envy, or malice, no part of the 
the inconvcniencies, particularly the expence, is alleviated ; and I know more than one 
novice, who had undergone every form to the letter. It is not every where that the 
right of citizenlhip is purchafed equally dear. 

Bilboa is fituated near the fca, on the right bank of a river of no great length, but 
deep enough to receive merchant vcfiels of great burthen. This port is not the only 
one worthy of notice on the fhorcs of Bifcay : St. Scbadian and Paflage deferve particu- 
lar mention. 

There is no road for carriages from Bayonne to Bilboa, and travelling all along the 
coaft is very incommodious. But from Hernani , the fir It confiderable borough which 
fucceeds Irun, a very fine road leads to St. Sebaftian, over a group of mountain*, from 
the fu intuit of which a bird’s-eye view of it is obtained. This little city is only joined to 
the continent by a low and narrow tongue of land. Its port, if an artificial flielter, 
formed by jettys capable of receiving twelve or fifteen veffels deferves that name, is 
commanded by an eminence, on which an old caftle in ruins is difeerned. Its fmallnefs 
is very perceptible from the fpiral afeent to the caftle. The town is tolerably well built, 
and much buftlc reigns throughout it. It is the capital of Guipufcoa, and the refidenee 
of the governor of the province. 

From St. Seb.dlian to go to Paflage, a {hort league diftant, you keep by the fea, palling 
over the mountains, into the bolbm of which a large gulph projects, apparen ly inclofed 
on every fide, and which, at firft, more refembles an extenfive lake in the middle of the 
country, than a bay of the fea : it is the port of Paflage. It mull: be eroded in order to 
reach the town whole name it bears ; and, with much agreeable furprife, the traveller 
here meets with a crowd of young Bifcayan dainfels, difputing in their native tongue, 
(unintelligible even to Spaniards,) for the honour of guiding the rudder over the bay, 
which is about half a league wide. The town is built within the confined fpace between 
the foot of the mountain and the bay ; it is commanded by a caftle, whence on one fide 
you have a view of this vaft bafon, and, on the other, of the fea. 

Port Paflage, one of the largelt harbours, and perhaps the mod fafe of any in Europe, 
is material to the profperity of Bifcay ; and the iacrifice thereof, which it is laid there 
was once on our part an intention ot exacting from the ifthabitants, as well as St. Sebaf- 
tian, and Fonterabia, another little port, at the mouth of the Bidallba, would have been 
much more grievous to Spain, than it could have been advantageous to us. Here I 
mull remark, that grafping ambition lometimes makes wrong calculations; whereas 
enlightened policy looks into futurity. There are pofl'ellions extremely valuable to a 
neighbouring ftate, which, for the lake of mutual advantage, are much better in its 
hands than they could be in ours ; dillind from their being by their pofition, as proved 
by many examples, fubjed to momentary fubjugauon; fo that belonging to a neigh- 
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bour of whom we may be defirous of making an ally, by leaving them in his hands- 
they afford an additional pledge for his fidelity ; whereas, by their entire fubjugation, 
they might furnifh an obftacle to a fincere reconciliation. Gibraltar, ceded to the 
Englifli by the treaty of Utrecht, is, perhaps, one of the fafefi: guarantees of the alliance 
between France and Spain ; and by tradition we learn, that this view of the matter did 
not efcape the penetration of M. da Terry. 

Happy Bifcayans, peaceably then enjoy the three ports which are the chief fources 
of v our profperity ; and let us hope that the Trench, again become your allies, will not 
re-occupy them, except for their protection againlt the common enemy. 

[t is impoflible in travelling en ough it to avoid admiring the country which they have 
animated; work of thofe Bifcayans without a monarch’s affiftance, who for them lays 
aiide the title of King for that of lord. Thcfe three provinces are the afylum of liberty 
and induftry. In eroding Bifcay, we perceive that their prefence has given animation 
to every objett ; nothing can be more delightful than the hills ; nothing more chearful 
than. the cultivation of the valleys. For thirty leagues, the difiance between the Bi- 
daflba and Vittora, not a quarter of an hour paff'es but the traveller difeovers lbme vil- 
lage or hamlet. The towns of Villafranca, Villareal and Mondragon, have an air of 
independence and plenty. What a difference in. the afpe£t of this country and that of 
the neighbouring province ! I am far from withing to throw ridicule on the Caffilians, 
whofe virtues I efteem ; but they are filcnt and melancholy as their plains ; and bear in 
their auffere and fallow vifages the marks of laffitude and poverty. The Bifcayans have 
a different complexion, and quite another countenance and character. Free, lively, 
and hofpitable ; they feem to enjoy their happinefs, and wifh to communicate it to thofe 
who come among them. 

1 lhall long remember what happened to us at Villafranca. Arriving there early, on a 
lovely evening in autumn, with another traveller, we wandered on the outfide of the town, 
ainufing ourfelvcs with obferving the varieties of its cultivation. Several groups of pea- 
lants in different parts of the orchards engaged our attention ; in turn we excited theirs. 
A moment of mutual curiofity caufed us to approach each other. We both fpoke Spa- 
ni(h with tolerable facility ; wc knew that it bore ilo refemblance to the language of the 
Bifcayans ; but we could not imagine that in a province fo long fubjedted to Spain, that 
that of the fovereign (hould be utterly unknown : we were obliged to have recourfe to the 
primitive language, and gave thcfe good people to underffand that we wiflied to tafte their 
fruit. They immediately ffrove who Ihoukl be the firff to oblige us ; our hands were foon 
filled, and we were ftrongly folicitcd to fill our pockets alfo. Some of the peafants went 
to procure us fowl and frefh eggs ; we had great difficulty in preventing them from being 
offended at our refufal, and regretted that we had no other interpreter than our looks 
and geftures. We were obliged, at laff, to leave them ; but as wc had rambled without 
direfting our fteps to any particular place, and were unable, without a guide, to find the 
way back to our inn, our benefactors perceived our embarraflinent, and each was emu- 
lous to become our guide. Thofe whofe fervices were not accepted, kept 4 for a long 
time, their eyes fixed upon us. They could not but eafily difeover that we were fur- 
prized at their holpitality, and feemed fomewhat hurt on the occafion. We left them 
fotne marks of our acknowledgment, which they received infuch a manner as proved 
to us the difintereffednefs of the reception wc had met with. We feemed to quit thofe 
amiable natives of (he louth-fea iflands, whom Mcflrs. Cook and Bougainville have taught 
us to love, and yet we were not twenty leagues from Bayonne. 

Thefe Bifcayans, who are fo different from the Caffilians, feem the fubjc&s of a dif- 
ferent government. Their province is confidered, in many refpeCts, as beyond the 
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Spain (h frontiers. Except a few reflridions, all merchandize enters, and is never ex- 
amined or taxed but at the interior limits. The province has other privileges of which 
the people are very jealous, but which have recently been more than once attacked; lor 
example tobacco and foreign muflins have been abfolutely prohibited, fo precarious a 
blelling is liberty in every country. Nevertheless the Bifcayans yet preferve many of 
their forms. We have before noticed that the import which they pay the king has the 
title and character of a free gift ( donativo ). If the king be in want of a certain number 
of foldiers or failcrs, he notifies his wifhes to the province, and the people find the 
mod eafy means of furnilhing their contingency. The Monarch exatis nothing with 
an air of authority, he is almort always obliged to treat with them. On many occafions 
has Bifcay fet at nought the orders of the court, and the fupremc decificns of the 
council of Cartile, when it has judged them to be incompatible with its ancient ftatutes. 
It has befide a particular court of juttice. In Bifcay proper an appeal lies from the fen- 
tence of the corregidor to a magiftrate called a chief jurtice, ( juez mayor ) who is at the 
fame time the guardian of privileges. It is true he is nominated by the King, and can. 
look to his favour alone for attaining the more eminent rtations to which he may afpire. 

The Bifcayans maintain, what they term their liberty, with an energy which does ho- 
nour to their character. In its conduct towards them, the court appears to treat them 
rather with ertcem, than to be apprehenfive of any infurredion. On the other hand, 
it mart be allowed that, more lkiliul and better adapted for intrigue than what free men 
are in general, they have difeovered a method, and particularly within the lart century, 
of learning the whole value due to thefe appearances, having incefiantly in the army, in 
the navy, in different offices, and even in adminiilration, fome of their countrymen lor 
defenders about the throne. Notwithftanding this, they have oftentimes fhewn them- 
l’elves worthy of liberty, and to it have made more than one valuable facrifice. They 
have an averlion to cullom houfes, w'hich, on various occafions, has been rticwn to be 
iufurtnountable. In 1778 the niinirter Patintro, being defirous of forcing them upon them, 
nearly originated a general rebellion. When, in 1778, the trade with South America was 
thrown open to leveral ports of Spain, the Bifcayans, if they had been willing to admit of 
cultom-lioufcs, might have participated in the advantage with the reft ; but in the ofii- 
cers of the curtoms they beheld fo many fatellitcs of Jcipotilin, and their noble miltruft 
rejected the intended favour of the Sovereign They can make no commercial expe- 
dition to America, without preparing it in a neighbouring port, fo that the mod induf- 
trious people of Spain, the inort experienced in navigation, and the belt fitnated for luch 
a commerce, facrifice a part of thefe advantages to that of prefer ving, at lead, a remnant 
of liberty 'I hns, before the war which gave independence to Britilh America, all the 
inhabitants <d one of the provinces engaged ih mfelvcs, by an oath, not to eat lamb, 
in order to increale the growth of wool, with the intention of rendering ufelefs the ma- 
nufactures of the mother country. 

In fad, the Bifcayans have had from the beginning of the prefent century an advan- 
tage over all Spaniards in American commerce. The company or Caracas, known alio 
by the name of Guipufcoa, had warehoufes at Port Palfage, and thence made their fliip- 
ments; but this company, in the lalt war with England, was unfortunate, which has 
induced government to relieve it from a burden, that, from circumftances, became 
highly inconvenient — to releafe it from the charges ofadininilhation, without excluding 
it from trading with the Caracas. 

Bifcay is remarkable for its roads, cultivation, and privileges, but more particularly 
for the induftry of its inhabitants, which is chiefly exercifod upon iron, the principal 
production oi the province. In order to improve this manufacture, the Bifcayans have 
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recourfe to foreign correfpondence, public ledures and travelling. At Bergara there is 
a patriotic fchool, where metallurgy is taught by the mod able profeftors ; fome of winch, 
fuch as our ineftimablc Prouft, have been invited from the neighbouring flates. Stu- 
dents in chetnifiry have been lent to Sweden and Germany, where they have acquired, 
as well in the bowels of the earth as in the ffiops of manufacturers, fuch knowledge as 
has already been profitable to their country ; for this word is not a vain found in Bifcay. 
The inhabitants, feparated by their fituation, language, and privileges, agd confined 
within narrow limits, arc called by nature and policy to feel the fpirit of patriotifm, and 
are obedient to the call. This noble fentiment produced the fchool of Bergara, where 
the nobility of the country are brought'up at the expence of the (fates, and thofe patriotic 
focieties, which have ferved for a model to the numerous ones of this defeription fpread 
over all Spain within thefe twenty years ; and, not long ago, the fame patriotifm has 
given new employment to the induftry of the Bifcayans, by digging the port of Deva, be- 
tween St. Sebaftian and Bilboa. 

We have given a Ikctch of Bifcay as amateurs of liberty and public economy. We 
{hall now proceed through the province, fimply as travellers. 


Chap. II . — Continuation of travels through Bifcay. Details refpeding Victoria , Pancorvo , 

Burgos. Canal of Cajlile. Valladolid. The two cities of Medina. Excurfion into the 

Kingdom of Leon. Relations concerning Salamanca , Segovia , &c. 

TIIE firft town we come to after leaving Irun is Hernani. It is furrounded by 
mountains, which, in the fpace between them, contain a valley of rather cheerful appear- 
ance. A fmall river fertilizes it, the courle of which is followed for fome time after 
leaving Hernani, and is met with again at To I o fa ; (the firft place at which the travel- 
lers by the coach fleep) ; it is afterwards loft fight of until you reach Mondragon. In 
the courfe of this journey it is crofted leveral times over elegant and fubftantial done 
bridges, a fpecies of luxury to which, in conftruding highways, the Spaniards are much 
addided. 

At fome leagues from Tolofa, you pafs through the fmall town of Alegria, the cradle 
of fevernl diftinguifhed fubjeds ; among others, of the Mcndizabal , well known in the 
navy. Villa Franca is the next town at which we changed horles ; the following one is 
Villa Real, beyond which we had an immenfe deep hill to furmount. At the foot of 
this mountain is Anzucla, whence a frefh change of horfes takes one forward to Mon- 
dragon. 

Two great leagues before you arrive there, the road divides into two branches, one of 
which leads toMadrid, the other turns to the right and fmifhes at Durango, upon the road 
to Bilboa. Beyond Durango the road is impaftable for carriages ; fo that to travel 
commodioufly from Bayonne to Bilboa, it is requifile to afeend as high as Vidoria : but 
there is a road which is tolerably good, that runs dired from Madrid to Bilboa, palling 
through Ordunna, where the interior cuftom-houfe for Bifcay is dtablifhed. 

From Mondragon to Vidoria is five great leagues. They are travelled over in lefs 
than four hours, notwithftanding one has to pais the difficult mountain of Salinas, fa- 
mous for more than one accident. A party in a coach, one of which was a friend of mine, 
met with one fome years ago, which merits a flight digreffion, on account of its ferving 
to fhew the manners of a clafs of the Spanifh nation. There are very few muleteers, 
few carters, on fetting out on their journey, few coachmen, who, on mounting their 
box, omit making the fign of the crofs, mumbling a prayer, few but what carry fome 
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relics or fcapularies. With this preliminary, with this talifman, they confider them- 
felves fecure from all mifchance. The condudtor of the carriage alluded to had not 
neglected thefe wife precautions ; yet were they ufelefs. In climbing the mountain <.{’ 
Salinas, his mules beguiled his care, and drew the carriage with them over the preci- 
pice. lie efcaped with a few Scratches, and his paffengers with fome flight bruilVs. The 
muleteer might have feen, in the flightnefs of his chaltifement, a fignal evidence of the 
proteftion of Providence, and its agents. But not fo ; while his paffengers were extri- 
cating themfelvcs, gathering up their draggled property, and bemoaning trifling Ioffes or 
damage, he, in a fit of paffion, which had tittle of fandity in it, tears away his relics from 
under his cloaths, and the fcapularies with which he was loaded, rends them in pieces, 
and, dafhing them on the ground, thunders out a litany of fomewhat a new delcrip- 
tion : “ A l demon io Santa Barbara ; a los diables San Francifco ; a l injierno ntiejlra Senora 

del carmen ,” kc. See. — “ To the devil with St. Barbara ; to the congregation of hell 

with San Francifco ; to hell with our Lady del carmen,” &c. &c. ; curling one after 
another the inefficiency, or treafon of all the faints of both fexes, to which he had ad- 
dreffed his vows ; giving them an energetic notice that they had irrecoverably loft all 
his confidence. Lefs than this would have been fufficient to conlole, and even enliven 
his paffengers. 

After palling the town of Salinas, you continue to afeend for fome time, when, de- 
fending again, the mountains appear to decline fenfibly, become more unfroquent, and 
are at greater difbmce from' each other. After entirely clearing them, the traveller ar- 
rives at Vittoria, capital of the province of Alava. It ftands in the middle of a well culti- 
vated plain, abounding in villages; the town is ill built, and the ftreets badly paved ; 
it, however, exhibits the appearance of activity and induftry. Within thefe few years a 
fquare has been built, each fide of which contains nineteen arcades. This edifice, not- 
withffanding fome defeats, would be an ornament to a city more confiderable than that 
of Vittoria: the plan was given by M. Olavide, a native of Vittoria. There is a plea- 
fure in feeing a citizen thus dedicate his talents ta'the embellifhment of his native coun- 
try, in which they were cultivated. 

Vittoria being the lad town of Bifcay towards Caftile, the traveller is fubjett to 
formalities, fometimes very rigid, but at all times troublefome. 'Every thing which en- 
ters or leaves the province is here minutely examined, fufpetted letters are here inter- 
cepted, and thole v.hich are mylterious are decypheml ; couriers, thofe even which be- 
long to the court, arc fometimes detained here, when their paffports are abufed for the 
purpofe of finuggling, particularly of coin, which of nil offences againft the revenue is 
deemed in Spain the mofl unpardonable 1 had no right to complain of my treatment 
in 1792 : notwith Handing it was the period when the animofity of Spain towards every 
thing that related to our Revolution began to exhibit itfelf in every fhape. On the 
contrary, I had great reafon to fpeak well of every one with whom 1 had to do. M. 
d’Alava, who filled the office of governor, took upon him fell to permit my entrance into 
Caflile, fimply upon my fhewing my paffport, although a formal pennillion f rom court 
was then necefiary for going beyond Vittoria. In conformity to a recent law, the object 
of which is to encourage the building of carriages in Spain, a tax of ten per cent, on the 
value, as ascertained by an officer, is exacted on every carriage entering Spain, a a r id- 
eate of which is given to the traveller ; which levy is however returned upon its r .p; fling 
the frontiers. Through the interference of a very obliging perfon in office, to whom 1 
was recommended, I was exempted from the exaction, this gentleman taking upon lum- 
felf to become n»y fecurity. 
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Thefc were no: by many the onlv nor mod precious demonhrations of kindnefs which 
I received from the obliging inhabitants of Vittoria. Some months alimvards, my fa* 
mily arriving fro n the north of Germany refided among them, while waiting for direc- 
tions to proceed to me. One of my children was attacked with .1 furious illu.Ts. They 
lhared our forrotvs with us; they paid every pollibie attention to the child, and every 
tribute of conlolation to the mother. Their extreme benevolence is damped on our 
hearts in indelible characters. Refpechblc A'ava, you, to whom beneficence is fo na- 
tural, accept the homage of my gratitude ; (hare with him my heart felt thank ', you 
incQimab'e women, matrons, who lo frequently bemoane 1 your having no other medium 
to convey your cheering affurances, than that of a language unknown to the object of 
your commiferation ; and above all, you, Don Antonio, whole lenfibility is not inferior 
to your medical ability, and wdio leaned to attend your own child while watching over 
the health of that we were threatened with lofing. And you, reader, pardon thele effufions 
of a father’s heart 1 

For thole who value the quiet of the mind, the enjoyment of nature unadorned by 
art, and the means of living in plenty with cheapnefs, Vittoria is not without its attrac- 
tions. Its climate is tempeiate, although the mountains which Ikirt its horizon, parti- 
cularly towards the north, render the winter fevere. The plain which furrounds it pro- 
duces every requilite of life, and particularly excellent ii nits and vegetables. The 
atnufements, the luxuries of large towns, are here very little known ; but here one may 
relilh thofe innocent pleafures, delicious enjoyments of the hea.it yet uninfeded with 
the refinements of civilization. At certain periods of the year, the fVlliv.il of boys is 
celebrated, that of maidens, and that of married people; ceremonies interelling by 
their fimplicity, which at once indicate the purity of their manners, and infure their 
prefervation. 

Leaving Vittoria, on its right is perceived the river Arrinza, which is eroded over a 
•ftone bridge. Afterw ards you pafs the villages of Publa and Arminon ; then afeending 
a hill, about a league of high road pro Cents itl’elf, llraight and of a fuperb appearance, 
being a raifed caufeway which leads to Miranda. Midway, on this road, a marble co- 
lumn rears its head, to denote the limits of the province of Alava and Caflile; a 
monument pofiibly more pompous than the lubjed requires. 

Miranda, a fmall town, at live leagues from Vittoria, is divided into two unequal 
parts by the Ebro. This Ihvatn, which formerly was the boundary of the conquells of 
• Charlemagne towards the louth, and as of ours in 17c, >5, is one of thofe objects aggran- 
dized by the magic colours of hiftory, which is found much inferior to its reputation. 
It is true, at Miranda it is near its lburce, which is at the foot of the mountains of the' 
Allurias; but the Ebro, which tra\ cries the greater part of northern Spain, running 
from north-welt to Ibu'h-eafi, has, up to late times, remained almofi wholly ufelefs to 
navigation. In the cuurfe of this work w r e lliall notice what has been done towards 
rendering it ferviceable to the provinces it waters. 

It is crollcd at Miranda over a tolerably handfbme bridge. Fronting is feen a Honey 
hill, with a dilapidated caflleon its fununit, of no ornament to the arid fccne. Sliortly 
after we difeover the high rocks of P/iurorvo, which have a molt pi&urelquc appearance, 
and have already excrcifed the pencil of feveral travellers. At Mayago, two leagues 
farther, we enter the narow valley inciofed between thofe rocks, half a league beyond 
the village whole name they bear. Shortly after, we meet with two other valleys, Santa 
Maria del Cubo, and El Cubo, where the wretchcdnefs and idlenefs of Caflile are vifible 
in all their deformity. We then traverfe vaft plains tolerably well cultivated- as far as 

Bribiefca, 
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Bribiefca, a fniall town inclofed by a wall, which has four gates placed at equal diflanccs. 
The road leaves it on the right. In 1 777 and 1785 Bribiefca wore a melancholy ap- 
pearance, it was deditute of verdure, and worthy of Old Callile. In 1 792 it podi-ded 
i'ome gardens and orchards. This was not the only change for the better which I re- 
marked during my fccond journey to Spain. 

The road from lrun to Bribiefca has always been excellent. It is generally lined with 
trees, which fuccecd but ill, and a prolufion of ffony limits. In parts it may be conlidered 
fcarcelywide enough ; for, deli rous of avoiding the profufvnds evident in the highways 
of France, they have nearly gone into the oppofile extreme, not with (landing Spain has 
lei's reafon to fear a waltc of land than France. 

From Bribiefca to Burgos is fix leagues, where you travel over a country the moll 
arid and naked of any in Europe ; palling through two of the moll dirty and frightful 
villages in all Spain, Monalterio and Quintnna ; near to which you crol’s a (tone bridge, 
which is rather elegant. Burgos, the capital of OKI Callile, is pleafatitly fituated on the 
right bank of the Arlanc^on, at the foot ot a hill, on the top pf which are lean the ruins of 
an old caflle. This town was formerly opulent, indultrious, and commercial ; it now 
prefents the image of poverty, idlenefs, and depopulation. It contains no more than 
10,000 inhabitants. Its only bufinefs confills in the tranfport of wool to the northern 
coafl for fhiptnent. Its manufadlures fcarcely deferve mentioning, if that of leather be 
excepted, which is of no more than twenty years (landing. It proves more than any 
other city in Spain, that the luxury of churches abforb and keep Piagnant weal.h fut’i- 
cient to vivify entire cantons. The magnificence of its cathedral offers a (hocking con- 
trad to the forry buildings which furround it. This impofing and well preferred edi- 
fice is a mafterpiece of elegance in the Gothic tade. One of the chapels contains a 
pidturc by Michael Angelo, reprefenting the Virgin drefling the infant Jcl'us, who is 
(landing upon a table. The noble air which he gave to his figures is very oblervabl 
in thefe, as is alfo the drength and corredlnefs of defign, to which lie frequently i'acil- 
ficcd grace. 

The cathedral is almod oppofite one of the three bridges over the Arlam;on. On 
the other fide of the fame bridge is a fuburb, where a miraculous image, know by the 
name of Santo Chrijlo , is to be leen ; which is much better known, and attracts more 
notice than the pidiure of Michael Angelo. It is kept in a dark chapel, perfumed with 
incenfe, and full of ex veto * s and fdver lamps, and into w'hich perfons ere introduced i;i 
a manner fo myderious, as to have fomething awful in it, even to thofe who are no 
way inclined to fuperrtition. The crucifix is concealed behind three curtains, that are 
drawn one after another with a dudied (lowmfs, which adds to the religious folemniiy. 
Simple people believe that its beard grows. Devotees attribute to it many miracles, but 
impartial eyes can discover in it nothing extraordinary. 

Burgos is the birth-place of two famous captains, known even out of Spain ; Fernanda 
Gonzales and the Cid Campeador. In the time of Charles V. a triumphal arch of feme 
tadc was eredled in memory of the former ; and, latterly, Burgos has paid a fimilar tri - 
bute to the Cid, in eredting a monument on the fpot where his houie is fuppofed to have 
dood. The jidticc is due to the Spaniards to acknowledge that they reverence the re- 
membrance of their heroes, and fpea-k of them with the lame delight as rumed pvrfons 
of their former opulence; or rather let me fay, with that national pride which evinces 
that, if their prediledlion for the noble and grand be lulled for a term of too long du- 
ration, it is not extindl, and only awaits opportunities to call it into action. 

The new lquare at Burgos, confiding of uniform, butfmall and mean houfes, deferves 
notice upon no other account, than its having in its centre a datueof Charles 111 . in 

bronze. 
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l;ronz-\ It is a bad likcnefs, and ill executed. It is remarked merely for being almoft 
ihe only immument of this defeription in Spain. The Spaniards, however much do. 
toted in general to their Ibvercigns, have been Ids prodigal than any other people ol 
thefe tributes of adulation. 

If the interior of Burgos prefents little but what awakens gloomy rccolle&ions, its 
environs are yet embellilhed and fertilized by the courfe of the Arlan$on. This river 
waters verdant meads, has three elegant ftone bridges over it, within the ipace of half a 
league, and bathes tile walls of two remarkable edifices fituated below the town ; the 
one*, the monallery of Las lluclyas, a convent of women, the abbefs of which polfelfes 
confklentblc privileges, and a jurifdittion bordering on fovereignty ; the other, the 
King’s 1 Iofpital, famous for its extreme cleanlinefs and lalubrity. ' 1 ’he Spaniards might 
■rivolcfibns to the bed polilhed nations on thefe monuments of charily. No heart-dead- 
ening forelight as yet has made them apprehenlive, left the unhappy Ihould find them- 
lelvcs lb much at cafe in this afylum, as to fee its doors open to receive them without 
regret. 

Near Burgos is dill another building which merits the attention of the traveller : it is 
the chart reufe of Mirajorcs, where are the tbmbs of John II. and his wife, magnificent, 
at lead in their materials, and the colouring of the paintings which adorn them. 

Burgos has a lulficient number of trees in its neighbourhood for the ornament of its 
avenues and walks, although throughout the country, which is the eoldeft in Spain, there 
is a great fcarcity of wood ; a want felt through alinofl all the interior of the kingdom. 
In 17 e^3 it began to excite the attention of government. An order of the council of 
Caltile, the execution of which was entrufted to men of little intelligence, enjoined every 
inhabitant to plant five trees, and penal laws feemed to enfure its died, but the govern- 
ment was deceived. In fome places malevolence, in many, particularly in Old Caftile, 
the ellabliflied opinion, that trees attract birds to the deftrudion of grain, and, in fevcral 
others, bad management, contributed to render this meafure inefficacious ; here, liiplings 
which began to tlouiifii, were cut down by paflengers, and there, fuch as were in an ap- 
parently profperous Hate, were trapfplanted fronj the fpots where they grew, to others, 
where for want of care they peri Hied ; almoft every where the order was truitlefs. At 
length, towards the end of the reign of Charles III., recourfe was had to the moll effec- 
tive means, thole of example. The King, in the neighbourhood of Madrid, and at his 
refidencies ; the Infant Gabriel, in his grand priory of Malta ; fevcral grandees in Spain ; 
many rich individuals, in what are called their domains ; fome patriotic focieties, pre- 
lates, and even redors ; all, animated with that public fpirit which gives enjoyment by 
anticipation of that wealth which, individually, few can look to enjoy, all thefe, rea- 
foning like the old man of La Fontaine “ our grandchildren will here Jit in the Jhade 
conjointly formed better conceived plantations, lheltered from the devaflation of travel- 
lers, as well as of animals ; and already fome orchards, and copies, variegate the mo- 
notony of the horizon, and enliven with verdure part of the naked and arid foil of La 
Manc ha and the two Caftiles. 

Ihe Arlancjon again prefents itfelf to view cn leaving Burgos, and is fcarcely ever 
loll fight ol in any part of the road to Villadrigo ; a miferable, although agreeably fitu- 
ated village, to the right of the river, at the bottom of a vaft plain, on which are fome 
paltry vineyards. 

We next perceive theFifuerga, another fmall river, which runs from north to fouth, 
and the waters of which it was intended Ihould be made to fupply that canal of Caltile, 
projected and begun in the reign of Ferdinand IV., afterwards almoft abandoned to the 
injury of Old Caltih , which has great occalion for fuch an opening for the fale and in- 
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•rrcafe of its productions. The canal was to begin at Segovia, and, following the courfe 
of the Erefma, which falls into the Duero, afeend again as far north as Reynola, re. 
ceive from the little rivers, in its paffage, the tribute of their waters. Reynofa is but 
twenty leagues from Saint Ander, a fea-port. A road, but which will be ruined before 
the canal is fi tallied, has been made to facilitate a communication by land with Old Caf- 
tile. In 1 792 the fuburb road which T had travelled along all the way from Irun, ended 
at Eftpar ; fince then it has been continued fome leagues beyond Valladolid. 

Continuing our way along the banks of the Pifuerga, and after having paffed two 
deep hills, the feet of which are walhed by the river, we arrive at Quintana dela Puente, 
near to a bridge of eighteen arches, and Torquemada, one of the molt dirty and wretched 
towns in Spain. The Pifuerga is again eroded here over a bridge of twenty-fix very folid 
arches, and which has lately been almoft wholly rebuilt. Afterwards we arrive at the 
village of Magorz, where the Arlanza joins the Arlai^on. A little farther, near Du- 
ennas, thefe two rivers unite with the Pifuerga, and run by Valladolid before they fall 
into the Douro, or Duero. Were it not for the courfe of the Pifuerga, the banks of 
which are extremely pleafant, and embellished at fmall didances by groups of trees, no- 
thing can be more dull and lefs varied than the road from Valladrigo to Duenna. Be- 
fore we arrive at the latter town, which (lands upon rather a deep hill, by the fide of 
the Pifuerga, we fee on the left a great monadery of Benedictines, called St: Ifidro, 
fronting a new road, begun in 1784, by the governor of Palencia, which is one of the 
bed in Europe. 

This road, undertaken at a time when the project of rendering paffable the great road 
leading toFrance was newly conceived, was condrufted at the expellee of the circumjacent 
communes, and may ferve as a model. for other nations to copy. It proves that an intend- 
ant may, in fome circumdances, be good for fomething, as Mr. Turgot heretofore proved 
in Limoufin. I (hall further obferve, that it may tend to fliew that, in every didrift, an 
adminidrator afting by himfelf, leverely attentive to his duty, refponfible in himfelf, and 
long in office, is better able than any union of tranfitory adminidrators, however well 
chofen, to infufe into plans of a certain extent, that conneftion, aftivity, and emulation, 
which are neceflary to enfure fuccefs j as well as that economy, which admits of the 
multiplication of ufeful undertakings. 

Palencia is indebted to the attention of the intendant of its province, fecondcd by 
the chapter of the biffiopric, for other ornaments and improvements. Situated in the 
center of a canton renowned for its fertility, (the 1 ’ierra de Campos,) it has, like many 
others, fallen off from its ancient fplendor, and is no longer famous, except for the 
filthinefs of its dreets, the magnificence of its cathedral, and its manufaftorics of 
blankets, bays, and light duffs, which are in great demand. 

Duennas, which is only two leagues from Palencia, although agreeably fituated, ranks 
yet amongd the faddeft and dirtied towns on this road. Some years back it poffcffed an 
inn, which travellers took pleafure in noticing as an exception. That which the 
coach dops at, on the contrary, is one of the mod incommodious in Spain. Duennas 
has, however, fome manufactories j among others, one of leathern bottles, which are 
the only veffels ufed for holding wine in this country. 

After leaving the hills of Duennas the whole country, as far as Valladolid, is 
perfeftly flat ana naked. Immediately after leaving Cabezon and its great done bridge, 
the deeples of that city are perceived. On this fide, the entrance into Valladolid is 
pleafant, being through an avenue of trees, which has adjoining alleys ferving as public 
walks. 
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fn : 7 7 7, when 1 firil beheld this city, I was Chocked by the want of cleanlinefs every 
vlien* uilccrmble, and which diiguffed more of the lenles than one; eight years after 
1 p; re ived an alteration ior the better, and, in 1792, I found Valladolid not only 
much ids dirty, but greatly improved. Agreeable plantations had been dtabllfhed a 
little previous along the banks oi the Pifuerga, and on the Campo Granule, a fquarc 
fituet 'd at c::e of the extremities of the city, remarkable for its itnmenie extent audits 
thirteen churches. 

It has another iquare much more regular than this, with three ranges of balconies, in 
which it is afferted tweit'y ihoularJ perfons might be feated. I had an opportunity of 
judging of its capacity on my lirft journey into Spain, when I chanced to arrive at Valla- 
dolid at the prccife titne'of a buii-fight, an exhibition which happens but once in three 
years. Ilow fortunate would this have been for an amateur : for my part, 1 was none, 
and the fight did not make me one. I was nevertheless ft ruck by the concourfe of 
curious people that the fhew attracted from all quarters for leveral leagues around. 
The famous ' FcrreaJor PcpcbHlo, whom, fincc that time, I have frequently feen, had 
been font for on the occalion from Madrid. He prefented fcveral bulls which he had (lain 
to the ambaffador that I accompanied, a cuftom generally followed where diltinguifhcd 
perfohs happen to be fpeftators ; and each of thole bloody tributes was a fignal for a 

handful of gold thrown from the box of the corregidor, where we were feated, on the 
floor of the theatre of the exploits of Pcpehillo. He certainly did not require luch a 
ftimulus, but I never beheld him more fkilful nor more fortunate than on this occalion. 
tivery thing in this fpectacle, which was of three hours duration, was new to us ; the 
feene itfelf, the treatment we received, the manners, the drefs, and the language. At the 
end of this entertainment, the box of the corregidor was transformed into a refe&ory. 
We law glades of water handed round, chocolate, candies of every lliape, and every co- 
lour ; and.knew not how to refufe the obliging importunities with which we were belieged. 
Geftures were the only expreflion of our declining them, and of returning thanks. 
After this who lhall fay let a. man know French and be may traverfe Europe. However 
from this expofure we formed an high opinion of. the affability of the Spaniards, and 
their tafte for fwcet meats. 

The churches 0/ Valladolid, thole efpccially of the Dominicans and of San Benito, 
are elegant, according to the Spanilh tafie, that is, fpacious and full of altars richly dc- 
. coratcd and gilt. They moreover contain fome tombs of white marble, admirably 
fculptured. The fculptures, as well in coloured wood as in marble, in detached groups, 
or bas relief, may be traced back to the revival of the arts in Spain ; an epocha which 
produced Juan de Juni, Borrugueto, Becerra, and others, who though little known out 
of the peninfuU would yet do honour to more enlightened ages. 

The new cathedral of Valladolid is reprefented by L* Abbe Pons as a fine building. I 
faw in it an enormous mafs of dark-coloured (tone pilalters round the nave of the 
Doric order, and a high wall which forms the back of the choir, and prevents thofe who 
enter from viewing the roll of the church. The Abbe Pons, who travelled as an ama- 
teur of tile arts, frequently lav i fired praife, and criticifm, on objects worthy neither of 
the one, nor the other. 

Valladolid is one of the moft confiderable cities in Spain: it is the refidence of a 
bifliop, the feat of an univerfity, of a patriotic lociety, of one of the ieven- grand 
colleges of the kingdom, and of one of the fupreme tribunals called the chancery. 
Notwithftanding all this it fcarcely contains twenty thoulanck inhabitants, while in the 
time of Charles V. it had a hundred and twenty thoufand. At that time it furniihed 

all 
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all the neceflaries of life ; and was a bufllifi" city, with } » great trade \ but indolence, 
and the great increafe of priefts .and monies have annihilated almplt all its advantages. 
The court which fometimes refitded there, removing in the reign of Philip III. to Ma- 
drid, drew along with it molt of the opulent families ; stud at prefent, nothing is feen 
but empty houfes crumbling into dull on every fide. Nor aught of its ancient fplen- 
dor, but a prodigious number of facred buildings. Without its walls, is a perfect wafte, 
notwithftanding the fecundity of a territory fit lor every fort of culture, and abounding 
with water; within, an equal deficiency of indullry ; its only manufactures which were 
a profpcct of fuccefs, are light Hud's, and coarle camblcts. Its gold and filverfiniths 
Were formerly celebrated, and defervedly fo ; there are ilill as many in one of the beft 
peopled quarters of the town, but, at prefent, they are not the molt ingenious. 

Individuals have endeavoured for fome years back to rail** Vallaoolid from its Hate 
of infignificance. A fchool for drawing has been eltablilhed there, and an academy, at 
which mathematics are taught ; under the .directions of the police, many quarters of 
the town have received improvement, and its neighbourhood, by new alleys and planta- 
tions of mulberry-trees ; and two leagues off, a fuperb highroad towards Madrid, and 
eight leagues to. Palcncia have been completed, acrofs a country Hill perfectly bare of 
trees ; for the fcarcity of wood, which caufed Philip III. to quit Valladolid, has con- 
tinued fince his time to increafe. 

In the convent of Fuenfandalgne, a good league from this city, the amateur of the 
fine arts^meets with three paintings of Rubens, equal for their frelhnefsof colouring to 
his belt pieces. Semancas, which continues to be the chief depot of the archives. of 
the monarchy, is but two leagues from Valladolid. 4 

Madder is cultivated with fuccefs in a part of the neighbourhood, as well as in the 
provinces of Burgos and Segovia, in the Afturias, Andaiufia, Arragon, and Catalonia, 
This plant, which for a long time has been known to agree with the climate of Spoilt, 
did not awaken the attention of government before 1742. The cultivation the*eo£ 
which has made perceptible progreis, faves Spain’ an annual tribute, which file was be- 
fore accuftomed to pay the Dutch, of 10,000,000 of rials. Spanifh madder is cheaper, 
and better than any other, and foreigners begin to appreciate its value ; even during the 
American war, the Englifli drew it from the vicinity of Medina, and Ciudad Rodrigo, 
through the medium of the Portuguefe fea-ports. This new branch of induftry is the 
more valuable, from the great increafe of the manufacture of chintzes in different parts 
of Spain : and, in order to encourage the cultivation of it, a duty of 45 rials percent, is 
impofed on foreign madder imported. 

1 hat part of Caitile which is on the right, travelling from Burgos to Sogovia, a loll 
country to the modern tourill, who rarely palfcs over it, yet contains two cities, which 
deferve particular notice, were it only for the contrail which their prefent appearance 
affords with their former pvofperity. 

Medina de.Rio Scco, formerly renowned for its manufactories, is reduced from a 
population of about thirty thoufand to fourteen hundred chimnies. To it, its fairs were 
a fourre of fo much opulence, that Spanilh exaggeration l'urnamed it the Little Indies, 
i:u! m Chic a. There is no more than the ruins remaining of its llrong caltle, which was 
in vain belieged by Henry de Tranflamare, in the war between him and the King Don 
Pedro. 

A more lively fubjeft of regret is met with in another, town of the fame name, Me- 
dina del Campo. This city, formerly the rcfidence of fevcral kings, the theatre of great 
events, and the emporium of an extenfive commerce, and peopled with lrom fifty to 
fixty thoufand inhabitants, has mow no more than, a, thoufand chimuics. Its celebrated 
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fairs, its trade in bBbef exchange, its large fale of Segovian cloths, the beauty of its edi- 
fices, the deaniinefs of its ftreets, exift no longer but in the annals of hiftory. What the. 
ravage of centuries, joined to the havoc of thofe long and terrible wars which overturn 
whole empires, have fcarcely been able to effect on the ancient cities which were any 
ways famous; two centuries ofneglett and bad adminiftration have operated on Medina, 
del Campo, and fome other cities of Spain. Time, with refped to her, leems to have 
haftened his courfe with tenfold rapidity ; and, from the depth of the fepulchre wherein 
it is entombed, its grandeur may be looked upon as contemporary with the’fplendour of 
Perfepolis and Palmyra. Singular example in modern Europe L what fubjpCt for re- 
flection does it not furnilh for fome of its people ? 

After the churches, on which opulent idlenefs has always fome funds to lavilh, the moll 
handfome building of Medina del Campo is that of fhe flaughter-houfes. Philip II., 
whofe extravagant undertakings fo greatly contributed to the deterioration of Spain, has. 
left, at leaft in this town, a monument of his benevolence. 

The two cities of Medina bring us near to the kingdom of Leon ; of which we (halt 
juft fay a word before we refume the road to Segovia. 

This part of Spain is one of the mod arid and wafte. On the road from Palencia to 
Leon, its capital, the canal of Campos is met with, begun under the adminiftration of 
Enfenada, and defigned to enliven the commerce of Caftile and Leon ; but no more- 
than twelve leagues of it are yet completed ; that is to fay, fix leagues in one part, and 
as many in another. It was intended to end at the Douro, running by Palencia and 
Duennas, but was relinquilhed for a long time, afterwards refumed by the minifter 
Florida Blanca, and again abandoned for fchemes more vaft, but polfibly not more ufe» 
ful. It is not by fuch a vacillating fyftem, that the regeneration of an empire can be 
effeded. 

Leon, a city pleafantly fituated, and of importance up to the period of the union of 
its crown to that of Caftile, contains no more than fifteen hundred chimnies, divided 
into thirteen parilhes, with nine convents. Its neighbourhood is, notwithftanding, 
tolerably fertile, and adorned with plantations. . It has fome manufactories of linen,, 
which are not conftantly employed throughout the year, and of which many have latterly 
been given up. 

Salamanca, the fecond city of the kingdom of Leon, deferv.es more particular men. 

. tion. 

Defirous, from the reputation of this city, fo much celebrated in the romances, and 
fcientific hiftory of Spain, to gratify my curiofity in feeing it, I made a journey on pur- 
pofe during my firft refidence in Spain. The court was then at St. Ildefonfo, which is 
twenty-feven great leagues from Salamanca. 

Although the Spaniards, and even the Abbd Pons, complain of the depopulation of 
this part of Spain, it did not ftrike me in palling through it. For example, I noticed 
that in the neighbourhood of Arevalo twelve villages were difcernible from one. fpot. 
The whole canton,.notwithftanding it be arid and poor,, is neverthelefs fertile and toler- 
ably well cultivated ; the refult of individual poffeflions not being fo confiderable as in 
other parts of Spain. 

After palling Segovia, of which, as we proceed, we Ihall fay fomething farther, I ar- 
rived at Santa Maria de Nieva, a town of fix hundred chimnies, which poflefles the An- 
gular privilege of having a bull-feaft every year, frequented by all the amateurs of the 
Iport in the neighbourhood. ' 

From the eminence on which it is fituated, a tolerably fine country is diftinguifhed,. 
of a vail extent, without any running ftreara 9 , without trges, verdure, or country -houfes, 
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and which only prefents one uniform tirefome afped, if immenfe core-held deferve that 
appellation. 

After paffing a wood of fir-trees, the land is naked, and perfedly flat. In fplte of the 
drought to which it is fubjed, it is very well cultivated, even up to the gates of Arivalo, 
a town which formerly muft have been a confiderable city. Its maffive gate leads to a 
bridge, whofe folidity braves the violence of the floods, and feems to contend with- time. 
This double mohnment has been deemed worthy of one of thofe pompous infcriptions of 
which the Spaniards are by no means niggard. It informs the paflenger, that the com- 
munes for thirty leagues around contributed to the building of it. Within the walls of 
Arevalo one fees with difguft the remains of ancient columns, on which are conftruded 
miferable huts and balconies, of wood half rotten. The clergy alone preferve their 
wealth in the mid (I of the wretchednefs' about them. 

Beyond Arevalo, as far as Penaranda, nothing is feen but rich and well cultivated land. 
Its inhabitants, notwithftanding, difplay every fymptom of indigence. Content, like the 
greater part of the inhabitants of the interior of Spain, with the enjoyment of the abfolute 
neceffaries of life, they pay no regard to its comforts. Cut off from communication with 
ftrangers, and a comparifon of their modes with better, they feem-to be deftitute of either' 
a defire for, or knowledge of, the pleafures of life. It never occurs to the individual, 
that he may improve his poffefiions. A garden, nay, even a kitchen-garden, is an ob- 
ject of lukury that their parfimony denies them. Idienefs enforces privations* and the 
habitude of accommodating themfelves to privations.nouriflies idienefs. In this circle 
will they revolve till fuch time as roads, canals, and more eafy modes of tranfport, (hall 
demonftrate to them, the advantages of commerce. Travellers, who judge of Spain from- 
patterns fuch as this, are excufable in treating it with rigour. 

One becomes fomewhat reconciled with this canton on entering Penaranda, a pretty 
little town of about a thoufand chimnies. It contains many architectural remains, which* 
fhew it to have been formerly a place of greater confideration. 

Its inhabitants have a ftrong reliance on a miraculous image of the Virgin. Without 
its patronage, fay they, “ twenty times (hould wd have funk under our misfortunes.” 
Sweet illulions, which modern philofophy has the cruelty of ridiculing, and which, on 
the contrary, it might be well to encourage for the comfort of the poor, where the con* 
ftituted authorities poflefs the power of preventing the abufesof fuperftition ! Certainly 
they are perfectly innocent ; fuch iilufions are even valuable, were nothing elfe the fruit 
of them, but nourilhing patience and hope in the boforn of the wretched. The inhabi- 
tants of Penaranda, in common with moft of the provinces of. Spain, appeared to me to 
be in need of thefe refources. Loaded with taxes, they earn moft hardly the little 
which they gain, fo that their mifery ftifles their induftry. Their lords, who frequently 
are ignorant even of the geographical poiition of their eftates, abandon the adminiftration 
of them to intendants, treafurers, and alcaldas, who draw down maledidions on names, 
which might be reverenced upon clofer knowledge of the perfons who bear them. 

I (hall not quit Penaranda without obferving that its inn is, perhaps, the moft com* 
modious, and the cleanlieft of any in Spain. A matter unufual in this country too, I 
found the landlord complaifant, and fome eatables in the houfe. 

I afterwards traverfed a diftrid in which, I was affured there were droves of cows, 
whofe male calves were without horns ; this then appeared to me an idle tale ; I give, 
however, more credit to it now that l underftand Dodor Johnfon, in his return from hia 
journey to the Hebrides, found, at Auchinleck in Scotland, fome cattle without horns ; 
and that, in Norway, whole races of bulls are met with of this defeription, between 
Chriftiana and Frederickihall, When I underftood that fuch were met with in England,, 
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and, after feeing in a country- houfe at Altona a bull of this defeription entirely without 
horns, and not apparently defeending from any degenerate caft, as fome travellers, who 
have met with fuch beafts, have imagined ; I was led to conceive, that this fingularity 
was not uncommon among the ancients ; and did not confequently appear incredible to 
them, fnee Tacitus, fpcaking of the Germans, fays, nc armentis quidern horns aut gloria 
fronds ; “ their bulls have no honours but a hornlcl's brow* .” 

Whether thefe animals without horns exift or not in the diftritt of. Pcnaranda, I 
learned that the labourers, at leaft, had fome means of acquiring a competency ; that 
the greateft part of the lands were held by them under the fimple condition of rendering 
to the proprietor about a fourth part of the crop, themfelves bearing the whole expence 
of the culture, gathering, & c. It is confolatory .<> find this clafs of men, fo valuable in 
themfelves, fometimes reap advantage, if not from the difintereftednefs, at leaft, from 
the heedlelsnefs of proprietors ; but thefe examples are as unfrequent in Spain as 
elfewherc. 

From Penaranda, after palling by Vcntofa, a miferable village on an eminence, I ar- 
rived at Huerta, where I, for the firll time, remarked a cuftom, in fome particulars, wor- 
thy of imitation. It was in having a board fixed at the door of the inn, whereon was 
deferibed by the alcalde, the manner in which the hoftefs Ihould behave to travellers, 
the price to be charged for lodging, the food of their horfes or mules,- Sec. Thus far 
all was reafonable, but the forefight of the prefeription went farther ; it forbid the hoftefs 
keeping pigs and poultry , and /offering play at certain games in her houfe , receiving armed 
men , or women of light conduit. 

It is by fimilar incumbrances, by which much accommodation is loft, without ferving 
morality, that Spain, for a long time, will feel the want of good inns, and remain a dread 
to foreigners. 

On leaving Huerta, the towers of Salamanca are difiinftly fcon, and not loft fight of 
afterwards. At*a certain diftance, the pofition of the city on the banks of the 'iorrrre 
is very pifturefque; and, were the country fomewhat more adorned, would put one in 
mind of Tours. Half way towards, A, I palled through one of the vaft paftures, called 
Valdios, not very frequent in Spain, but which arc ueilitute of that beautiful verdure 
which is the fineft ornament of country feenery. A .great drove of cattle fall with horns) 
were there feeding in this meadow. 1 was now in one of the ciillricls which fupply the 
amphitheatres of Madrid and Valladolid. Al ter having frequently wiinelfcd their bloody 
combats, it was not without emotion, that 1 beheld myfelf furrounded by thefe h at ful 
animals ; but they ranged in freedom ; no one provoked them ; they had laid afide their 
ferocity. Nature has formed very few animals inftinttivdy malevolent. Some become 
lo, when di&ated to by hunger or felf-dcfence. Do met' always wait fi r thefe power- 
ful provocations before 'they manifeft the rage of the irritated bull, or the fury of the 
hungry tiger ? 

On entering Salamanca, one pafles at firft through dirty, narrow, and ill-peopled 
■ftreets. It then wears the appearance of the 1110ft wretched city in Europe ; and we 
readily credit its population formerly fo numerous, being reduced tf two thoul.tnd eight 
hundred houfes ; but view' with furprife, on advancing, its new fquare, equally remark- 
able for its cleanlincfs, and the regularity c f its architc&ure. It is adorned by three 
■Kjrws of balconies, which are continued uninterruptedly j its ground floor is formed of 

* In thefpringof 1P00, mar Altona, I again met, net wlili the feme bull which I had feen fome years 
befoie, but ftvcral of hia dik'tndants, which had horns notwilhilanding his being dtllitute ol them Lioi- 
l«lf } a phenomenon perhaps not uncommon. 

ninety 
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ninety arches, wlthm the arches are placed the likenefTes of the mod liluflrious perfons 
Spain can boalt. On one fide are feen, thofe of all the Kings of Caflfe, to the time 
of Charles III.; in the other thofe of all the bed known Spanilh heroes, fuch as Ber- 
nard del Carpio, Gouz ilvo dc Cordova, and Fernandes Cortez. The arches of the 
ealtorn fide are yet empty, how foon will they be filled ? 

The cathedral of Salamanca, although built in the time of Leon X., is badly ima- 
gined ; however the It ri king boldnefs of the nave, and the exadtnefs with which its 
Gothic ornaments are finifhed, make it one of the moll remarkable Gothic edifices in 
all Spain. When further we learn that Salamanca befides this cathedral has twenty- 
feven parilh churches, twenty-five convents of men, and fourteen of women, one is 
no J mger allonilhed at its poverty and want of inhabitants. 

From an earlier period than that of the reign of Philip IT., the fame of its univer- 
fity attracted iludents, not only from all parts of Spain and Portugal, but even from 
France, Italy, Kngland, and Spanilh America. The great vogue in which it was, has 
foincwhat gone by, although from the new form it has received by the council of Caf- 
tile, the univerfityof Salamanca pofleflls at prefent fixty one chairs, and a college for 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin longues; and notwithllanding it has even now fome 
fkilful profeflbrs, who are occupied in hunting in its lalt coverts the pretended philofo- 
phy of Arillotle. 

Another ellablifliment of more modern date than the univerfity of Salamanca, and 
at prefent more celebrated, is that of the grand colleges, colegios mayqrcs. In Spain 
there are feven places of education of this name, four of which in Salamanca alone. 

They arc all of them buildings which afionilh by their Ihipendoufnefs ; the oldefl: 
that of St Bartolomeo has been recently rebuilt ; and on account of its front and its 
principal court, claims the notice of architedts : it contains a library rich in mantifcripts, 
and feveral learned men have been educated in it ; among others Alphonfo Toltado, 
whole immenfe erudition, and prodigious fecundity, ferve to this time for a proverb 
among the Spaniards *. ' ^ 

Among the crowd of facred edifices which Salamanca contains, the church of the 
Dominicans, was pointed out to me as worthy of description, that of San Marco, and 
the fiont of the Auguliins. 

The firlt has a Gothic front, worked with great nicety, a fpacious nave and richly 
decorated f chapels; but I looked in vain for the fine paintings I had heard lb much 
vaunted. The platform of the choir is painted by Palomino in frefco. In his hiltory 
of Spanilh painters, Palomino has given fome leffons on the fine arts. According to 
my conception, in his works at Salamanca, he does not appear to have joined example 
to precept. 

Inltead of mailer pieces of painting I was Ihown a magazine of relics. I was pathe- 
tically invited to advance my chaplet, but this charadtefiltic of Spanilh catholicilin, I did 
not happen to be pro\ided with. I was however obliged to pay my’tribute of refpedt, 
in which 1 but imitated all the attendants, and to have refit fed which might have been 
dangerous ; this con filled in kneeling before thefe venerated objedls. 

'lo enumerate all the facred treafures that were exhibited to me would little entertain 
the reader ; I fliall therefore only mention the bible of the famous antipope, Bene- 

* When cL fir om of reprefenting the numbei of works of any author, the Spaniards fay, “ Ha eferito 
mas quo tfo Toltado He has wrote more than that Toltado. 

f In Roman catholic Churches, the places where the Priefts read mafs are called chapels, in large 
.chutches there are frequently feveral. 

didt 
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diCt XIII. who was bom in Spain and depofed by the council of Conftance. Take-care, 
faid my conductor (who was a friar,) that you do not confound him with a pope of the 
fame name who was a Dominican ; he was a true pope. The irony of Moliere will . 
thus fuit all countries : Tou are a goldfmith Mr. Jojfe. 

In the portal of the Auguftins, I faw nothing but the ornaments with which it is 
loaded, that were remarkable. It fronts a cattle or palace of the Duke of Alba, a 
part of whofe domains is fituated in the neigbourhood of Salamanca. Thefe domains, 
thefe palaces, fadly feel the abfence of their lords. This reflection is excited at every 
ftep you tread in Spain. So long as opulent proprietors ceafe to vivify by their prefence 
their too extenttve inheritances, at lead occafionally, patriotic focieties, manufactories, 
encouragements to agriculture, and a thoufand other falutary plans, will be but ufelefe 
palliating to the evils, which for two centuries continue to undermine the Spaniih mo- 
narchy. This is not one of the fmalleft inconveniencies arifing from the defpotifm of an 
individual. The monarch attracts about him, by his favours, all fuch as can add fplen- 
dour to the throne, oi» put it in danger by a dittant exhibition of power and pomp. 
Vanity requires, that all (hould Ihine for its advantage, and by its means, and mittruft 
.is apprehenfive of the luftre that is dittant. This was the fyftem of Richelieu, and this 
is the picture of all the king6 of Spain from the time of Charles V. They have coa- 
folidated their authority at the expence of the profperity of the ftate. 

The remaining church which they boafted of, is the old college of the Jefuits given 
io a community of regular canons, under the name of the church of San Marts'* 
Except a magnifioent portal of the Corinthian order it exhibits nothing curious. The 
oldfeminary of the Jefuits was confecrated, in 1778, to the education of thirty young 
ccclefiaftics. The ceremony of their introduction is defcribed in a picture by Bayeux, 
one of the molt able Scholars of Mengs. 

Before I left Salamanca, I went to fee an old Roman bridge of twenty-feven arches, 
winch is at the end of the town, oyer the little river Tormes. 

Seven or eight leagues from thisjtity, and on the right bank of th$ Douro, is Za- 
mora, which, notwithftanding its being fituated in the ancient kingdom of Leon, has, 
for a long time back, been the feat of the military government of Old Caftile ; and is 
not a whit the richer for it. 

Laftly, from fifteen to eighteen leagues, S.W. of Salamanca, and not far from the 
Douro, is a fort of arfenal, formerly in a flourilhing ftate, and fituated in a territory 
Jit for all forts of culture, at prefent it is in a wretched ftate, without population, and 
without induftry. . Roads almoft impafl'able, from whichever fide you proceed towards 
it, veftiges of ruined villages, and the worft inns in Spain, fuch are the attractions of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and its environs. 

This, I conceive, will be deemed. fuflicient to fay of the kingdom of Leon, in order 
.<0 prevent any one from undertaking an excurfion to it. Let us now again enter the 
road from Burgos to Segovia. 

Olmedo is feparated from Valladolid by eight leagues of Tandy foil. In all this dif- 
tance there is no other verdure to be fecn than that of a dull foreft of pines, and heath. 

Valdeftillas is half way, a town confiding of two hundred and fifty houl’es. I lodged 
there in 179a, at a farmer’s, whofe pride of birth would have furriiflied matter for an 
excellent comedy. His nobility he told me was inconteftible j he produced the proofs 
of it before me, in a fort of certificate, which his grandfather, removing from Bifcay 
into this diftriCt, had obtained from the chancery of Valladolid ; for thefe tribunals, be- 
Tides other functions, have that of pronouncing on the validity of titles of nobility, 
and granting a confe^uent certificate, which is called esecutoria. In each of them even 

there- 
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there Is an apartment in which the principal bufinefs tranfa&cd is of this nature, and 
which apartments on this account are called Salas de hijot d' algo , (apartments of the 
fons of fomebody,) words from which by corruption hidalgo is deduced, figniiying 
' noble. My illujlrious innkeeper did not fail to inform me that at Valdedillas there was 
a fcore of inhabitants, as much hidalgos as himfelf, but they had not fuch well authenti- 
cated certificates . Notwithftanding all this, he was not above talking to me of the re- 
venues proceeding from the lands of his mader, which as well as the whole diftrid 
produced abundance of wines. A nobleman , and have another majlcr belides the king ! 
Thus in Spain, as well as in other countries, vanity eafily reunites itfelf to meannefs. 
Such an event as I have deferibed was ncccllary to engage me to mention fuch a place as 
Valdeftillas. 

Olmedo is fcated upon an eminence, in the middle of a plain, which appe us alinolt 
unbounded on every tide, except to the north-ead, in which direftion are feeti fome 
barren hills. This city, which was formerly drong, is ftill partly enclofed by thick walls 
three quarters of a league in extent. It has very few inhabitants or manufactures, and 
its whole internal appearance announces decay. I have no where been more (truck 
by fymptoms of degradation and mifery. Seven parifhes and as mahy convents ; fome 
brick grounds and vineyards, and a few kitchen gardci .5 under the ancient walls ; thefe 
conditute all the riches of Olmedo. 

From Olmedo you may go either to Madrid or Segovia, according as you take the 
rigb hand road or the left. If the former, after palling through feven or eight mile* 
rafTC villages, one arrives at San-Chidrian, one of the ftages of the diligence, and at 
which in 1792 I found a tolerable inn. The road, which even at that time was very 
bad to San Chidrian, is afterwards mod excellent as far as Madrid, that is to fay, lor a 
(pace of fifteen great leagues; but as far as Guadarama, it runs through one of the 
wildcd countries in Europe, along the thick curtain (haggy with rocks, which leparates 
Old Cadilc from the new. In this unpleafant journey, before you afeend the molt 
deep part of thefe enormous mountains, you makeup halt at a new inn, called El Diver- 
/brio de San Rafael. Beyond is the village of Velltbcadin, where the barrennefs of the 
country increafef, and rocks are more frequent. On the top of the mountains the int- 
menfe plains of New Cadile are didinguilhed : (hortly after lucceeds a turnpike, where 
travellers pay a toll for keeping the road in repair; defending then a long Hope you 
reach G uadarama, where it finifhes. 

Madrid is but feven leagues from this place. TheEfcurial is in the road two leagues 
didant. St. Ildefonfo is feven leagues off, at the foot of the mountains jud paffed, and 
on their oppolitc fide, and which project confiderably with great finuofities towards the 
left. Notiiing announces that Guadarama is fo near the capital, and the two rcfidcncies 
of the court. To behold the didance from each other, and deditutc date of the inns, 
one would imagine Madrid could be frequented by none but pilgrims and muleteers. 
But before we enter that city for a long day, wc will return to relume the road to Sc- 
govia, which we fwerved from at Olmedo. 

Segovia is eleven leagues from Olmedo. The country round this city is the mod 
barren, poor, and depopulated of all Cadile. We pafs through fome large towns, fuch 
as Santa Maria de Nievi and Giudi, which we have before noticed, and perceive the 
turrets of the cadle of Segovia, and the deeple of the cathedral, at a confiderable dis- 
tance. The traveller differs much from impatience before he arrives at this city ; he 
has levcral circuits to make, with many painful and tedious efforts before he has climbed, 
as it were, up to the fquare of Segovia. 
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jprpaches, be fees to the right an old caftle, built upon the fummit of a fteep 
dowtj/on i yaljey watered by a little river from which 
it r^iyflsjK^tlfure. r Intetft'Cfa^ fifc. firoiTpe&s by which he is furrounded, he for- 
gets^m^tfigCpm country he haa:|o6'm«iy , o<i over, and which on leaving Segovia he will 
meef^h a$fo.. •' fr; \ f '\. ' . 

formerly famouSon feveral accounts, and notwithftanding its dirtinefs, 
and ttip jftpilt number of ifr,4nhabkants,is Hill not unworthy the attention of the' travel- 
ler.^' jf^prajcipal edifices aite the cathedral and the caftle or Alcazar. 

ThC Cathedral is a mixture of the Gothic and Moorifh architecture. The infide is 
very fpicious and of majeftic fimplicity, and the great altar has been lately decorated 
with' tfi^fineft Grenadian. marble. 

The Alcazar of Segovia, formerly the refidence of the Gothic Icings, is a well pre- 
ferred edifice. Charles III. eftablifned in it a military fchool, for young gentlemen in- 
tertdeo for the artillery; . in which their education is moll carefully attended to. This 
eftahlifltttient is under theidiredion of the infpcctor-general of artillery. 

Tfie^dcazar was for a long time made ufe of as a prifon for the crews of the Barbary 
corfairs wbo feH into the hands.of the Spaniards. It was impoflible to fee without cotu- 
paffion tbofe robuft floors, condemned to a painful idlenefs, which was more irkfmne 
to thena than their captivity* and devoting themfelves to fedentary employments, for 
which nature fee.raed: not to. have defigned their indignant arms. They were, however, 
never treated with rigour* and the court of Spain has reflored them to their coi^rjry, 
fince the Spanifh monarch has formed connexions with the Emperor of Morocco. 

Bvft nothing is more remarkable at Segovia than the aqueduct. 

Segovia is built upon two Kills, and the valley by which they are feparated ; a pofi- 
tion which made it very difficult for a part of the citizens to be fupplied with water. 
The .^plpulty was removed a confiderable time back, ' according to the learned, in the 
reigi^MfTrajan, by an aqueduct, which until this day is one of the mo ft aftonifhing, 
and tjl&beft' preferved, of the R<jfman works. It begins on a levej with the rivulet 
it receives, and is ut firft fupp'ortea by a fingte .line of arches three fret high ; it runs 
th^n tofthe fummit of a hill on the other fide of the city, and appears to L ecome more ele- 
vated, in proportion as the ground over which it is extended decline?. At its higheft 
pajftithjisthe appearance of a bridge boldly thrown over an abyfs. It has two branches 
wlfijfeh’'feol.'an angle* fopnewhat obtufe, relative to the city. It is at this angle that it 
becoutli^ally awful. Two rows of arches rife tnajeftically one above the other, and 
the,Ij)!?d^tor is ftruck with amazement comparing their flendcr bafe with their height. 
I ts fpltdlty, which has braved upwards of fixteen centuries, feems inexplicable on clolely 
obferyihjgthe fimplicity of its conftru&ion. It is .compofed of fquare ftoties, placed 
oifr; uppn ano ther, without any exterior appearance of cement, though we cannot now 
be ceyta ift whether th»y. were really united without this aid, by being cut and placed 
wit^egU ( l^ir,irt > . '©^Whether the cement has been deftroyed by time. One fees with 
.h^''^<tch^boi ! ifes reared againft the pillars of the arcades, which feek in thefe 
► > for their infiability; fo, return for this benefit, degrad- 
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It is noodle fs to obferve that the houfes near which this beneficent aqueJuft paflTes, 
lay it under contribution on paying a certain duty, and that it was of the greateft utility 
to the houfes, formerly much more numerous than at prefent, in which the wools of 
Sep-ovia were waflicd and dyed. Thefe wools are the moft famous of all, and will form 
the fubjeft of the following chapter. 


Chap. III. — The Wools of Spain. — Attempts io naturalize them in France. — Details re - 
fjjcflin jj the Me/hr. — Export of Spanijb Wool — Manufuf lures of Guadalaxara and Se- 
govia .'- — 7 'ravels of the Sheep.— Shearing and leaping. 

TIIE bed wools in Spain are thofe of the diftriels of Segovia, thofe of the country of 
Buytrago, feven or eight leagues ead of Segovia, and thofe of Pedraza to the north, 
and ftrctching towards the l)ouro. The iatercourfe which I have had as well with the 
people of the country as with thofe of my countrymen *, who have reared Sp uiifh (heep 
in Prance itfelf, for a period of years, have enabled me to colIeS detailed accounts 
refpeding them, the molt intereding of which I mud beg excufe from light readers fur 
inftTting,°as thofe of a different defeription will perhaps be pleafed with feeing them. 

In the firlt place, it is an a! mod univerfal opinion, although combated by fever a 1 v.e’l 
informed Spaniards, that the wools of Spain do not fo much owe their fmenefs an I - 
lity to the temperature of the climate, or the nature of the foil on which the flic- o .,i a 
bred, as the cudorn of driving the flocks to diderent parts of the country. But what 
proves to couviftion that Spanifh flieep yield not only very fine wool without their pe- 
riodical journies, but even far from the climate and foil to which the quality of tlnir 
valuable burthen is attributed, is the fuccefs of the flock which originally came from 
Spain, and which is under the care of Mr. Daubenton, as well as that which I was em- 
ployed on the part of Louis XVI. to obtain from His Catholic Majefiy in 1785, for the 
park of Rambouillet j both which have condantU", from the period of their introduc- 
tion up to the prefent time, afforded wool, which ronnoiffeurs have been unable to dif- 
tinguilh from that of the fleeces fheared in Spain. 

The flock of Rambouillet differed, but in a different manner, from the change of 
dimate and food. Of three hundred and fixty which I forwarded from Spain, nearly 
fixty perifhed on the road, notwithdanding tile Spanifli fliepherds, who had the care of 
them, drove them very gently, and notwithdanding they were wintered in the heaths of 
Bourdeaux, for the purpofe of accudoming theni by degrees to the climate of France ; 
but this increafe of mortality is the ordinary effect of emigrations from the fouth to the 
north, and men are even lei's exempt from it than animals. 

In the fird year of the removal of the Rambouillet flock forty perifhed ; this was 
attributed to the fcab which {hewed itfelf foon after its arrival. The lofs has each year 

* 

+ In this number I mu ft not in iilcncc pafs by M. Leblanc, an agriculturift at Marcuil le Port, neat 
Kpernay, a Vicnchman who lias iignali/.ed himfelt by.the longcft feries of fuccefs in his treatment of fhcep, 
and who has had the charge of forty five from Rambouillet ; M. Cramayel as well, who, at his estate t*f 
that name, has attended very much to this fpecics of induftry ; M Chabert, one of the moft Ikilful perform 
of all Europe in the vetet inary fcience, who at one of his farms at Maifons, near Chareuton, keeps a flock 
of Spanifli (heep, which refute all the/ibje&ions of iceptiqfm and malevolence ; but above all, thofe fncf- 
timable mt mhers of the commiflion of agriculture and arts, in the number of which I owe particular thanks 
to Mr. Gilbert, who had the particular In perm tendance of the Rambouillet flock, for his intelligence, zeal, 
and civility. Mi. Gilbert was a man of excellent difpolition, ami a good citizen ; unfortunately for the 
arts, and for his friends, by whom he is much refpe&ed, he died laft year. To the member above noticed 
may be added M. Chemilly. 
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tliminilhed upon that of the foregoing, if the laft be excepted, in which nearly a fcore 
of the flock has perifhed ; but this mortality mud be attributed to other caul'es, fince 
it affe&ed nearly at the fame time almoft all the flocks of the country, and with a greater 
proportionate lofs. 

The Rambouillet flock, fo well preferved, has required no other attention than what 
every intelligent farmer, flimulatcd by intcreft, can afford. At firlt it was. kept like 
thofe of Spain, conftantly in the open air. The influence of a change of climate then 
began to be didinguiflia'ole. Theic animals, withdrawn from a warmer temperature* 
felt the cffe&s of the cold, the wind, and the rain, which their clofe and oily fleece im- 
bibed, it is true, with difficulty, but was long in getting rid of. Without continuing 
any longer the experiment, their keepers battened to profit by what they learned, and 
inclofed the flock in large covered folds well aired. They had rcafon for congratulat- 
ing thetnfclves upon the change. Some lambs died of cold in the fevere winter of 
1794-1795, even in thefc pens. This is the confequence of a circumdance in which 
Spain has an advantage over France, and which cannot be fhared by the latter. In Spain 
the lambs are fallen in the month of October, whereas in our climates they fall not 
before January. But nothing can be argued upon an extremity of cold which does not 
occur more than four or five times in a century. 

The change of food has not tended to deteriorate either the Rambouillet flock, or 
thofe which have proceeded from it. The foil of the didridts where the Spaniih fheep 
feed, as well in Cadile as in Edremadura, is in general dry and dony ; the grafs there 
is fine and fhort. It might be difficult to find a fituation where the climate and herbage 
differed more from thofe of Spain, than the diftridt of Rambouillet. The greater part 
of its park is covered with wood : its foil is almod every where argillaceous, clammy, 
humid, and cold. It was impoflible to have begun under more vexatious circum dances; 
but the happy refults of this firfl trial have falfified the predictions of all the cultivators 
of the country, and have proved that Spanifh fheep may be naturalized upon every 
foil. It is known that where attempts for that purpofe have been made in Saxony, in 
the duchy of Wirtemberg, in Dencrark, and iu Sweden *, they have not degenerated ; 
but it is in France only that thefe experiments have been followed up in fo fortunate and 
general a manner, as to forebode a fpeedy national benefit from the acquifition of Spa- 
nifh fheep. 

For fome years back fuccefs has crowned all the experiments of this defeription made 
with ewes and ramsf, from the fales which government annually makes at Rambouilct. 
At thefe the animals have always been fold very dear, as well as their fleece; and their 

■* Of this I have been convinced either from feeing them, or from creditable teflimouy, dining my rdi- 
dencein thefe two kingdoms. , At Frederickfburg, a caftle of the King of Denmark, I law a flock of the 
Spanifh race which, down to the fourth generation, had not degenerated. It in true, this flock was fcleiU-d 
in Spain itfelf by a Dane, well vcrfcil in evety thing relative to agriculture and the vetei inary ait, and is 
attended to by himfelf with as much care as the bell Spaniih fliepherd could do ; this is Mr. Nilfcn, infpec- 
tor of tlie breeds of the King of Denmark, and one of his mod ulef.ul fubjedV . In Sweden I have alfo been 
allured, that fome propiietors of lands poflcfs flocks which they have had for years, and which profper with 
nearly equal fuccefs. 

f Except this year, in which a tufte for finiplicity, the offspring of circumftanccs, a neccfiity of economy, 
and other caufes more affli&ing and lefs tranfitory, have fenlibly lefTened the price of the fheep, as well n» 
their wool, for which the dealers offered no more than tod. Englifh.in the greafe, whereas in 1792 it fold 
at 8 livres 10 fous (or 7 (hillings and id), while our common wool fetched 30 fous (icd.). As early as 
1795, the dealers had combined to give no more than 100 fous (or 5od. Englifh) ; and one fees with regret, 
that the perfonal advantage of the dealers in Spanifh wool may poffibly prove an obihicle to the entire deni, 
aenation of Spaniih fheep, more difficult to furmount in itfelf than all thofe of a pbyfical nature. 
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exceflivc price is a certain guarantee of care for their prefcrvation. Proofs ran be ad- 
duced among all the intelligent proprietors who liave devoted themfelves to this kind of 
induftry ; a pacific victory, much more valuable than any acquifition which could rcfult 
from our military fucceffcs in Spain ; a victory which lias been increafed by our treaty 
of peace with that power, that iecurcs us an additional flock of thole precious animals, 
the export of which is fo rigidly prohibited by the government *. The only meafure 
which can preferve to France the pofleflioti of thefe advantages has at lafl been defi- 
nitively decided on. It has now been determined that the flieep of the Rambouillet 
flock lhall be freely fold at high prices. Every other means would have been ineffec- 
tual, for Frenchmen are more the Haves of cuftom than is imagined ; and the country 
people above all are repugnant to all innovation. Rams and ewes from Spain, gratuitoufly 
diffributed as they were at firft, would infallibly have periflied in the hands of ignorant 
and prejudiced men, for want of care. Thefe animals have nothing engaging at firfl 
light. Their dirty, clofe, and curled fleece, their fmall ftature, their fhape, prefent 
nothing, in the eyes of the Ample inhabitants of the country, of what appears to them 
to charadterize the beauty of fheep. The mode of felling them by auftion was con- 
ceived the mod certain of all, on account of its difperfing thefe ghofen animals among 
connoifleurs, and making felf-intereft an inducement to the care of them. As to inte- 
relt, the worft informed grazier, however obftinate he may be, mult foon be convinced 
that he will find it in adopting the Spanifh breed, whether pure or croffed. Sheep of 
either of thefe deferiptions afkno more care than what the common ones of the country 
require, to be preferved healthy, and in good condition. The fame climate, the fame 
foil, the fame food, ferve for one as well as the other; they exadt only a little more 
cleanlinefs, on account of the greater clofenefs of their fleece, and its being more oily ; 
and yet the wool of them fells for ahnoft double the price of that of the other, and the 
fleece is as heavy again. It is well known that the common weight of the fleece of one 
of our flieep is from three to four pounds f; that of the Spanifh breed, whether pure 
or eroded, is feven or eight. Some well authenticated examples prove the extreme 
difference between the weight of the fleeces of our fheep and that of the Spanilh breed. 
At his lafl (hearing M. Hatnerville, of the neighbourhood of Bourges, met with a fleece 
in his Spanilh flock which weighed eleven pounds and a half ; and this year, at Maifons, 
near Charcnton, I kept one myfelf which weighed nearly twelve pounds ; and yet it 
was not from a flieep purely Spanifh, but from a breed of the third crols. The pro- 
prietor of this flock has even had two rams of an unmixed breed, which for three years 
together yielded thirteen or fourteen pounds of the fineft wool,poffeiiing,if not a perfectly 
equal finenefs, at leaf! all the elafticitv, and every other good quality of Spanifh wool. 

A double profit is certainly thus afforded to the farmers who renounce their preju- 
dices. There can be no reply to fuch arguments. 

There are few departments into which this Spanifh breed has not been introduced. 
Since their obtaining a high price they fucceed every where, on account of their value 

* Divers obftaclts liave retaided for three years the completion of that article of the treaty of Bade, hy 
which the King of Spain allow*' the exportation to France of fix thoufand flieep in the conrfe of fix years. 

It was not till 1:98 that Mr. Gilbert was difpatchcd to be prefent at the purchafe and feleflion of a part of 
the flieep llipnlated fur. lie funk under the fatigues of this voyage, as toiifome as it was ufcful. Nothing 
now remains but to follow the road he had chalked out. 1 learn that a fociety, amhorifed by government, 
has recently taken upon itfelf to export, at its own cxpcnce, four thoufand Spanilh Ihccp, part of thofe 
which the treaty of Bafle guaranteed to us. 

1' 1 ,10t here include certain diitri&a where it is well known flieep of a very poor defeription yield from 

ten to twelve pounds of wool, 
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in Turing thofe cares which animals removed from their native fields imperioufly demand, 
of whatever fpecies they may be. TRat part of France whofe climate and pa {lures ap* 
pear to be moll congenial to Spanifh fheep, (Rou'flillon), is precifcly that in which there 
are none*} doubtlefs becaufe its inhabitants are not aware of the profit they bring. 
Experience and time perhaps will teach them better. 

But it will beaflved, do thefe tranfplanted fheep, do their defeendants of the pure race 
yield a wool equally fine as in their native country ? In order to anfwer this quellion 
faithfully which Spaniards may propofe in fpite, and Frenchmen wiith diflruft, we will 
frankly confefs that our government, twelve years ago, caufed Van Robais, of Abbe- 
ville, to manufaflure the wool of a finall flock of the Spanifh breed which was at the 
veterinary fchool ; that the cloth when made was as handfome and fine as could be, 
yet did not poffefs altogether the loftnefs of Spanifh wool. This experiment is perhaps 
the leaft favourable one of this defeription which has yet been made, fince from every 
other it has been demonflrated that if the French wool is not altogether fo foft as that 
of Spain, it is yet equally fine, and has increafed fomewhat in length, without lofing its 
principal quality, and this length renders it very fit for the warp. To fum all, the 
famples preferved annually fince the arrival of the Rambouillet flock, are fufficient to 
fatisfy the mofl incredulous, that in the courfe of fifteen years it has experienced no 
change whatever. 

Nor let it be faid that fifteen years are infulficient for determining that the wool of 
the Spanifh flocks tranfplanted into France will not in the end degenerate. For if a 
degeneracy be to take place, the firft appearance of it would have {hewn itfelf after fuch 
an interval. Moreover, the flock of M. Daubenion deftroys all doubt, fince it has 
maintained itfelf in ils prifline purity for more than thirty years upon the mofl un- 
grateful foil; and this ineflimable agricultural has publifhed certificates of our 
mofl celebrated manufacturers, which atteft that having employed without diftin&ion 
wool coming dired from Spain, and that from his flock, they had abfclutely found no 
difference whatfeever. M. Leblanc, of Marcuil le Port, allured me, at the clofe of 1 796, 
that for ten years that he had manufactured the wool from the unmixed Spanifh breed, 
•defeended from that of Rambouillet, the workmen he employs diftinguifh nothing 
more between this and that lent from Spain, than that the latter is in a trifling degree 
flo uter. And let us as we proceed remark, that this very flight inferiority of foftnefs 
in the wool, is perhaps the only confequence refulting from the change of climate, this 
quality being principally afcribable to the great tranfpiration excited by the temperature 
of Spain, and which generates the very uncluous oil with which the wool of the fheep is 
impregnated in that country. 

Moreover, it is not thofe fheep brought from Spain, or deduced from purely Spanifh 
breed alone, which give thefe refults. Thofe which proceed from the crofs with the 
French breed at the fourth generation, and even fometimes earlier, produce as fine 
wool as fuch as arc entirely of .the Spanifh breed, provided the males which arc con- 
ceived of the mixed breed be either kept apart or fpayed, and the female crofs be em- 
' ployed with rams of the pure race only, for it is demonflrated that the ram has influ- 
ence double that of the ewe upon the produce of propagation ; provided further that 
thefe delicata animals be not confined to narrow, low, or clofe pens ; and, laftlv, that 
they be intruded to vigilant and intelligent fhopherds, fuch as that of M. Chaberf, at 
Maifons, who affords a model deferving of imitation in this refpedl. It feems, be what- 
ever part .of France it will in which fheep are thus taken care of, and thus croffed, the 


* This wa 3 the c.i!o at leaft in 1797. 
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refill Is are the fame. Government for fomc time back maintained a flock at Seeaux, 
purpofely defigned for comparative experiments upon the eroding of rams of the pure 
Spauifli breed, with flieep of the different departments. But thefe experiments have 
not' yet been fuflicii ntly numerous to ferve as a bafts for pofitivo affertions. All that 
can be pofitively affirmed is, ihat the Spanifu breed trolled with fheep of the coarfeft 
wool) yield at the latefl at the fourth generation produce equal to the pure race ; that 
if the pure breed be coupled with large fheep o! a great ffvee, the produce is tlte longer 
in arriving at the defired degree of purity, but at length is better furnifhed with wool ; 
and that if it he eroded with flieep of fine wool, fuch as thofe of Rouflillon, Sologne, 
and Berry, fuperfine fleeces are fooncr produced, but are not fo heavy. 

'i hus it is fufliciently evident, that the famous quality of Spanifh wool does not depend 
exclufivtly on the foil or climate of that country, no more than that the wandering flieep, 
called Tras Hitman tea, or Ganado l crino, receive the benefit which is aferibed irom their 
travelling. The Spaniards have no occafion to feek the proof of this fecond truth in 
our fields, they are themfelves in poffeflion of it. It is beyond difpute,. that in Eflrcma- 
dura there arc flocks which are never driven to any other place, the wool of which does 
not perceptibly vary from thole which are kept travelling. It is equally true, that, in the 
neighbourhood of Segovia, there are fmall flocks which never leave it, and whofc wool 
is as beautiful as that of thofe which do. I have been allured by the people of this did rid, 
that of the twenty thoufand arrobesof fine wool grown there, near a third was produced 
by the flationary flocks *. 

To what then is the pradice of driving thefe millions of flieep all over Spain to be 
attributed ? To what but that which tends to caufe, to propagate, and confolidate abufes, 
the perfonal filtered of the powerful, which has engendered the ruinous privileges of 
the Mefla in Spain. 

This is a company of great proprietors of flocks, compofed of wealthy religious com- 
munities, grandees of Spain, and opulent individuals, who find their account in feeding 
their flieep at the expcnce of the public in every fqafon of the year ; and who, by im- 
politic laws and regulations, have given fandion to a cuflorn which neccllky firft eftab- 
lifhcd. 

The mountains of Soria and Segovia, condemned to ftcrilit) by the climate, foil, and 
the lleepnefs of their fides, were formerly the afylum of fomc neighbouring docks. At 
the approach of winter, their temperature w'as no longer tolerable. r l liefe delicate ani- 
mals iought, in the circumjacent plains a milder air. Their ma'lers foon changed this 
permiflion into a right, and formed a company, which was augmented by the addition of 
others, who, having acquired flocks, were defirous of enjoying the fame privileges., 
Tiie theatre was extended in proportion as the adors became more numerous ; and, by 
degrees, the periodical excui lions of the flocks were extended to the plains ofTItre- 
madura, where the climate was more temperate, and pa(< urage in plenty. When the 
abufc began to appear intolerable, it had already taken deep root, and alFedcd the in- 
tcrelt of the moft powerful citizens. The confequence is, that, for more than a century, 
there has becna continued ftruggle between the company of the Mefla, on one part, and, 

* In the fifteenth century the travelling fheep were eflimatcd at fevtn millions ; under Philip III. the 
number was ilirr.inifliccl to two millions and a lulf. Ullariz, who wiotc at the beginning of this ecntuiy, 
made it amount to four millions The general opinion is, that at prtfent it does not exceed five millions. 
If to this number the eight .millions of ilationary fheep be added, it will make nearly thirteen millions of ani- 
mals. all managed contrary to the true iuterefts of Spain, for the advantage of a few individuals. For the 
pioprietor» of Italionary flocks alfo have privileges, which greatly rcfcmblc thofe of the members of the. 
Melta. 
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on the other, the Eftremenos, or inhabitants of Ellremadura, who have all friends to the 
public good on their fide. 

In faft, how can they view with patience the millions of flicep, tras humanles , which 
fall from the mountains of Old Caltile upon the pl ans of Ellremadura and Andalufia in 
the month of October, returning in the month of May ; and which, in coming and 
going, feed along the whole of the road in every commune ; while the ordonnances of 
the Mefla allow them a breadth of road of ninety varas (about eighty yards),' and, while 
the paftures which await them are let at a moderate price, an augmentation of which has 
been for along time folicited in vain. In fhort, this unfortunate Ellremadura, which 
is fifty leagues long by forty wide, and which might furnifli fubfiltence for two millions 
of people, fcarcely contains a hundred thouland houfes ; and this want of population 
can be attributed to nothing but the fcourge of the Mefla ; fince the provinces which 
are not fubjett to fuch dreadful privileges, fuch as Gallicia, the Allurias, Bifcay, and the 
mountainous country of Burgos are well peopled. 

This crying abufe has been attacked by many enlightened Spaniards, as well of our 
time as of former ages; by Lerucla, Ulturiz, Arriquabar, even by that humorous phi- 
lofopher Cervantes, who, under the veil of pleafantry, has given fuch wife lcflbns to man- 
kind, and to his fellow-citizens, and much more recently by Don Antonio Ponz, by Count 
Campomanes, &c. &c. Their voice has been “ a voice crying in the wildernefs.” 
This abufe does not even depend on the credit of powerful people alone, it is a confe- 
quence of idlenefs, and mifconccived intereft, which prefers the grazing of flieep to 
agriculture. Within a century wool has doubled in price, whereas grain, the culture 
of which is fo toilfomc, and fo precarious, has very little iucreafed in value. Ten thou- 
fand head of flieep will yield, communibus annis , two thoufand arrobes, or five hundred 
pounds of wool, at the rate of five pounds per fleece. And rating the arrobe at no 
more than 100 rial, or 25 livres Tournois, thefe ten thoufand flieep will produce about 
50,000 franks, or £2000 ftcrling ; from which, it is true, the cofl of their food is to be 
deducted, the expences of their travelling, the rent of their winter grazing, the wages 
of the Ihephcrds, and other incident cxpences ; but which yet leaves a net profit of i’uf- 
cient amount to render this fpccies of property highly valuable. 

As to the practice of driving the flieep to different paflures, befides its being fanftioned 
by law, and long cuflom, it is not only excufable, but rendered necefiary by circum- 
ftances. Either the number of flieep muff be diminifhed, or f'ome mull travel a-field. 
Thofc which, during fummer, find paflureon the mountains of Soria, Cuenca, Segovia, 
and Buytrago would die of hunger, if left there in winter ; and where can they find a 
better afylum than in Ellremadura, a province badly peopled, not opulent, and vvhofe 
paftures arc its only reliance ? I am well aware that this argument may be looked upon 
as begging a queftion ; .but, up to this time, government has been willing to look upon 
it as conclufive. 

Others excufe the mefla from that long endurance which perpetuates a fyftcm. He 
who rcafons thus would be fcrupulous, however defpotic his nature, of infringing on 
the property of the proprietors of flocks by violent reforms. And how is it to be ex- 
pected, that they fliould be prevailed upon to renounce voluntarily a benefit, the ma- 
nagement of which is neither very complicated, nor very expenfivc ; the produce of 
which (nearly certain) finds an almoft incxhaullible demand, from the avidity with which 
Spanifh wools have hitherto been bought by manufacturing nations ? Befides, the ex- 
chequer is interefted in the maintenance of this branch of trade ; for the duties which 
are paid on the export of wool, form an important branch of its revenue. Latterly it 
has amounted to from twenty-feven to twenty-eight millions of rials. A government 
• will 
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will fcArcely confent to dry up a fource of fuch benefit without having a ready fub- 
flitute. 

There is a flower, but a more certain mode of obliging Spain, in fpite of herfelf, to 
diminifh this innumerable holt of animals, which devour her, if 1 may ufe that exprcflion 
in fpeaking of an animal, whofe name alone imparts ideas of innocence and peace. It is 
that which France is about adopting whofe fueccfs may induce other nations to follow 
her example, which have hitherto imagined that they were obliged to have recourfe to 
Spain for wool. Then will the covetous and idle proprietors of thefe immenfe flocks 
feel themfelves obliged to employ their capitals in a different manner, in one lefs lucra- 
tive to themfelves, but more advantageous to their county. Fortunate will it be for 
Spain, if, calculating on the confequences of this fpecics of revolution, (he prepare her 
territory beforehand lor its new dellination, by increafing and perfe&ing her roads, her 
canals, and the other modes of vivification in which Ihc is deficient. 

In the prefent (late of things, that in which they are likely to continue for a long time* 
wool forms one of the principal Itaples of Spain. Before the war of 1793, the common 
exportation at Bilboa was annually from twenty to twenty-two thoufand bales, of from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty pound weight ; and from St. Andero about a 
third part of that quantity. Thefe are the two ports at which incomparatively the larged: 
part of the wool of northern Sain is (hipped. If we are to judge from the year 1792, 
England is the country which receives the mod, and Holland the next largeit quantity, 
France only (landing in fucceflion. That year there was exported. 



From Bilboa, 

From St. Andero, 

for England, 

16,176 bales, 

- 4,678 bales, 

for Holland, 

6,180 

1,909 

for Rouen, 

- 1,186 - 

1,200 

for Oftend, 

654 


for Hamburg, 

356 .. 



But the year 1792 ought not to ferve as a guide. . At that epoch, the commerce ot 
France already began to (eel the e (lefts of the Revolution, and the war which began in 
the month of May. Commonly the export to France amounted to nearly four times 
as much, or about eleven or twelve thoufand bales, that is to fay, more than half the 
quantity exported from the northern harbours. If thefe bales be valued at no more 
than 1,400 rials per hundred, (the average price of 1792, when fuperfine Leonefe was 
worth 18 to 1900 rials, and the commoned 1100 to 1 150,) and the bale be rated at 
two hundred ; it follows, that the common annual importation of France, before the 
Revolution, amounted to upwards of 32,000,000 rials*. 

Our manufactories of Louviers, Elboeuf, Rheims, Abbeville, and Sedan, particularly 
that of Duretot, could not do without Spanilh wool ; the wool of Champagne and Berry* 
of which their confumption is confidcrable, ferving only when ufed by themfelves for 
common cloths, a part of it alone being ufed in the others. Some cloths, caflimires for 
example, are wove purely of Leonefe, and admit of no admixture whatever. If, then, 
France (liould fucceed in extending the propagation of the Spanilh breed fo (ar as to 
render unneceflary the importation of wool, it will be freed from an annual contribution 

♦ As in this computnti n every thing i« taken at the lowed, fince fuperfine Leonefe i» the quality of wool, 
of wluch the larged quantity is exported, and many of the bales weigh two hundred and fifty pounds, it may 
be deemed not too much to add a fourth part to this fum of thirty-two millions, which will agree with the 
account of the balance of trade, furniihed by Mr. Flandrin ; by which it app< ars, that, in 1782, we received 
Spanilh wool to the amount of 1 3,600,000 livrts. See Flandrin fur l' Education det M out on,, p. a f, 
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of 12 to 13 millions. Let us hope, that the birth of public fpirit among the inabi- 
tants of the country will find in this a fufficient incentive for directing the attention of 
agriculturifts to this improvement, feparate from the immediate advantage arifing to 
themfelves from a branch of induftry, which, it is true, exaCls care, but which requires 
few expenfive advances ; which, without detracting any thing from the value of the 
land, exhibits a means of reaping a crop, which does not grow from its bofom, and of 
which crop almoft: the whole is profit. Let us now turn to what relates to Spanilh 
wools, where Spaii\ alone is concerned. 

Of them (he is capable of exporting 32 to 33,000 bales, of from 200 to 250 pounds 
weight. The exportation of 1792, through the ports of Bilboa and St. Andero, was 
to that amount, without including five or fix hundred bales of lamb’s wool in the greafe ; 
for now almoll all the Spanilh wools are walhed before exported. Before the increafe 
of the duties on wools in the greafe, which took place in 1787, almoft all the lamb’s 
wool of the Leonefe, Segovian, and Sorius Cuballeros (hearings were (hipped in the greafe, 
and amounted to about 1800 to 2000 bales, of eleven or twelve arrobes each, (297 to 
324 pounds). 

For thefe thirty years back, the necefiities of the exchequer, and the perfuafion that 
foreign nations could not do without her wool, however high its price, have caufed a 
fucccflive augmentation of the export duties. 

Between 1766 and 1787, thefe duties were increafed from 42 rials 12 maravedies per 
arrobe for cleanfed wool to 66 rials 28 maravedies, and from 21 rials 6 marav. perar- 
robe, for wool in the greafe, to 50 rials 4 maravedies. 

In fpite of thefe fucccflive augmentations, the exp rtation of wool has rather increafed 
than ditniniftied. It is one, but not the principal caufe, of the dearnefs of cloth, the 
chief being the greater price of the ftaple itfelf. Within thefe thirty years the value of 
wool in the greafe has increafed, the fuperfine Leonefe from 75 to 8o rials per arrobe ; 
and thofe of an inferior quality from 100 to 120 rials : notwithftanding this, the demand 
of the manufacturing nations has itc,t difeontinued ; on the contrary, at the conclufion 
of the war which began to convulfe European 1792, the exportation appeared to be 
greater. It is at Madrid, although at fo confiderable a diftance from the cent -r ol the 
fine wool country, that the mod extenfive dealings in this article take place. In this 
capital are four or five houfes employed in it. They buy up the (hearings of the (1 cks 
in advance of fevcral years together, of thofe proprietors who pofi'efs the beft *, but it is 
not every Spanilh houfe that poflefles either the necefiary capital, or the courage to en- 
ter into fuch fpeculations ; and by far the greater profit is left to the adventurers of the 
commercial nations. The French, the F.nglifli, the Dutch, fetch S.govian and I eo- 
nefe wool from Bilboa and St. Andero, and do not even leave the Spaniards a commif- 
fion upon the fales, buying the wool, when in the cuftody of the (hepberJ, and w ihing 
it themfelves. The Dutch,- in particular, purchafe, in this manner, a very large pro- 
portion ; not that they themfelves manufacture the whole of the wool they export, but 
to enable them to fupply thofe who relort to them under a certainty of b.ing accomma- 
dated to their liking. They pay in money for the wool which they have to (hear, and 
give long credits to thofe who apply to them to felect what may fuit. The manufac- 
turers of Viviers and Aix la Chapelle have endeavoured, in vain, to lay afide their inter- 
ference, and fupply themfelves direCUy from Spain ; in the attempt they l'ubjeded them- 

* The Duke de l’Infantado, for example, made a bargain in 179 1 , by which he difpofed of the produce 
•f his (hearings for eight years to come, for the fum of 100,000 pialtres. The company of the Grcmios, in 
particular, fpeculate co' fidrrably in this article. Go the return of peace, it poffeffed nine Uundied bales, 
which it found great difficulty in difpofing of. 

lelves 
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felves to the greateft inconvenience. They were difpleafed with the wools which were 
(hipped to them. They had difputes about the price, and the credit, which they in- 
filled on having extended to fifteen months, and finally ended in refuming their old 
plan. 

Notwith (landing all the (latements we have collefled, it Is difficult to afcertain with 
nicety the quantity of fine wool annually (hipped from the ports of Spain, including 
Seville, at which that of the fouthcrn provinces is. exported. In 17,0 I was affiired 
that it exported to the amount of 60 millions value in rials. The following calcula* 
tion may ferve to (how that this quantity is even lefs than the truth. 

Be it allowed, that no more be (hipped from Bilboa, than 22,000 bales, nor than 
8,000 from St. Andero : to them let the 4,500 bales be added, which are exported by 
Seville ; collectively thefc will form a total of 34,500 bales. Thofe rated at. no more 
than 200 lbs. per bale, yield an amount of 6,900,000 lbs. which at the low price of 
10 rials per lb. give the fum of 69 millions' of rials. In this computation, every thing 
is taken at a low rate, particularly the price of the pound of wool, fince in 1792 fuper- 
fine Lconefe obtained 1886 rials, and common 1150 rials the hundred weight, confe- 
quently the former coft more than 18, and the latter more than 1 1 rials per lb. Wc 
(hall therefore keep much within compafs in eftimating the value of the annual exports 
of wool at 80 millions of rials at lead *. Will France continue to be one of the 
principal importers, and take annually, as before the rupture between the two powers, 
her t o,6oo bales ? Doubtlefs ; for (hould the plan (he has adopted become eftablifhed, 
(liould certain interefted views no longer oppofe its progrefs, (hould the calculations of 
avarice among the French be (tided by a love for their country, prejudice will yet for a 
long time prevail over reafon, and cuftom over intereft among the farmers. Yet (hould 
this change univerfally prevail, would Spain be the lofer in proportion to the acquifition 
of France ? Certainly not. This revolution in her political economy, produced by 
degrees, would neceflarily conduce to improvement, and the adoption of regenerating 
plans. Proprietors, pampered hitherto from the etffy manner of their acquiring wealth,, 
and fome rich individuals would fufler without doubt, but the mafs of the nation could 
not fail to gain by it. 

Spaniards, allies, look not then with a jealous eye on the fortunate experiments we 
arc making, to do without your wool! As yet wc are far off our aitn, and years mud 
roll before it can be eiFe&ed. Continue to truft to that verfatility, of which the revo- 
lution has not cured us. Continue to truft to the firength of root, which prejudice has 
taken in the country $ and if ultimately yon (hould lofe us, as purchafers, reflect that 
the lofs, with which you are threatened, docs not create concern among thofe of your 
citizens, who are the bed informed on your real interefts f. Two of the mod en- 
lightened 


* A more nice computation than what is here exhibited by Mr. Bourgoannc mig v ,t have been adopted by 
him. in the couife of the work ire lays before the reader, tire flatcnunts made by Lauren, the ,'jpanilh 
minillcr in 17.89, Jjiy which it appears, that the duties colle&ed on the wool in the year 1787 amounted to 
1 7’-H9» ‘ -t rials, and a few pages pall he mentions that the duty per arrobc was for wool waflud from the 
greafe 6'j rial.. 28 tnaravedies Confequcntly, feparate from what might be fmuggled out } and taking for 
granted, (which. would not be entirely the caie.) that none was exported but what paid the fnperior duty, 
the entire quantity will Hill have been upwards of 400,000 arrobes which at i6aoiiaUpcr jooibs. will 
give 160, coo, 000 of 1 iah, c.r near 2,000,000/. ftcrling. However large this may appear, it is lefs than half 
the value of her exports in this article fince 1787. Tranjlator. 

t 1 am lorry that a Spaniard whofe opinions are worthy of refpeft (hould think differently. I have been 
told that a French land owner to whom a detachment of the Rambonillet flock bad been forwarded under the 
guidance of one of the Spanilh (hephcids, having brought this man to Paris after the lapfe of a year, and 
thinking it a duty to preient him to his ambaffador, was very coolly received and obtained for anfWci to 
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lightened miniilers of this century, Catnpiilo, under Philip V., and La Enfenada, under 
Ferdinand VI., confidered your immenfe export of wool, as one of the greatell ob- 
ftacles to your indultry ; for as they obferved, the people who receive it, return it ma- 
nufactured, and fell it back at a high price; while thofe of an inferior quality, which 
remained in Spain, are manufactured there at a great expence ; your manufacturers 
indemnifying themfclves, by the dearnels at which they fell their goods, for the fmall 
quantity of wool left them to make into cloth. Finally, many well informed perfons 
among you imagine, that by our concurrence towards caufmg a diminution of your 
too numerous flocks, we rather acquire a claim to your gratitude, than merit your 
rel'enlment. 

Let it not, however, be conceived that Spain does not draw fome advantage, even 
at prefent from her wools, in a manufacturing point of view. For a long time all low 
wools are worked up at home for the cloathing of the troops, and the common people ; 
and the exportation of them is forbidden. 

By much the greater part of the Iheep, which furnilh this kind of wool, are black, 
and the cloth is left of the colour of the wool. Hence the great number of brown 
cloaks, which add to the fad and dirty appearance of the inhabitants of the country, 
particularly of the two Caftiles. There is as well wool of a fecondary quality, fuch as 
that of Valencia, the export of which is not forbidden, which is employed in the French 
manufactories in Languedoc, but which for the molt part is worked up in the country, 
where it is growp. Fine wool alfo is ufed in feveral diltricts of Spain with great fuc- 
cefs, and particularly in the manufactory of Gaudalaxara. Whimfical occurrence ! its 
exiltence is due to two foreigners, who made a rapid fortune in Spain. 

It was Cardinal Alberoni, who founded this manufactory in 1718, and gave the ma- 
nagement of it to Ripperda. At firlt cloths of a fccond quality only were made here, 
notwithftanding wool from the bell diltriCts was ufed. Under Charles III. the manu- 
factory of San Fernando, at which fuperfine cloths only were made, was removed to 
Guadalaxara. Guadalaxara then had two manufactories of fine cloth. 

This eftablifliment in 1783, was one of the molt complete that can be conceived. It 
had within itfelf every thing necelfary for perfecting the manufacture of cloth, and all 
the inftruments and tools which are ufed in it were made upon the fpot. It had 
eighty looms for cloths of the firlt quality, properly called San Ferneandos; one hun- 
dred for thofe of fccond quality, and five hundred and fix for ferges, by means of which 
they hoped in time to do without recourfe to England, to whom, for the finglc article 
of woollen cloths Spain annually pays 2,000,000/. Thefe looms, colleCtivcly dillributed 
in two buildings, gave work to 3825 perfons, all paid by the King, without reckoning 
a much darger number,, difperfed among the fields of La Mancha, and the Caltiles, 
and employed in fpinning the .wool defigned for Guadalaxara. Except in what regarded 
economy, the want of which has been repaired, it would be difficult to meet anywhere 
with a manufactory better organized. Guadalaxara confequently offers a linking con- 
trail with the towns about it. I did not obferve one beggar, one idle perfon among the 
15 to 16,000 inhabitants, of which it is compofed. Manufactories, and particularly 
that of cloth, have many minute operations, of which children, old men, and infirm people, 
are capable. They are a fupplement of labour, furnilhed by the arts for the advantage 
of feeble or fuffering humanity, to nature condemned without to languilh, unfervice- 
able itfelf, and burthenfome to others. 


the thanks he gave him as npr< Tentative of the court whicli had bellowed this benefit on France; “ Not hauls 
to me. Sir ; for if 1 had leen confulted, never Jbould a Jhcep of our country have gone from Spain to France ” 1 
did not in this anfwcr recognize M. D’Arandu. lie was from habit more alive to the true intcrell* of hia 
country; and above a iy paltry national jealoufy. 

a 
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Thefe manufactures have experienced many changes fince 1783, according to who 
had the fuperintendance of them. Valligio, one of the lad fuperintendants, made fome 
ufeful although expenfive additions to them. His fucceffor, Don Sanijago Romero, 
pays lefs regard to (hew than utility. He has ufed means to fecure a fale for the cloths, 
and to caufe them to be manufactured fo as to fuit the tafte of the confumers. The 
Spaniards already vie with Abbeville in their own efleem, and do not greatly flatter 
themfelves. But will it be believed, although they have their wool from 25 to 30 per 
cent, cheaper than us ; although there be a fufficient population about thefe manufac- 
tories ; although there be no want either of wood or water, their cloths were notwith- 
(landing, at lead previous to the war, even dearer than ours*? 

It muff however be confeffed, and unprejudiced Spaniards allow, that their manufac- 
turers have yet fomewhat to learn in dyeing and fulling their cloths. But when, as is 
the cafe with them, the materials are not wanting, a few hands, (killed in thofe branches, 
are fufficient to perfett many manufactories. Government is watchful to procure them. 
All thefe arts of fedu&ion, which rival dates mutually endeavour to make abortive, but 
which they tacitly agree in overlooking, have been employed by the court of Madrid 
to decoy fuch workmen, and (kilful artilts, as are dill wanting to the national manufac- 
tures, from England as well as France. Towards the fend of 1784, l difeovered that 
a manufacturer of one of our towns, whom I (hall not be fo indifereet as to mention, 
differed himfelf to be feduced by the Spanifh government, which offered him 160,000 
piadres towards edabli(hing a manufactory of cloth in Old Caftile, and for bringing 
a hundred families from his country for the purpofe of working it. No doubt the 
project was unfuccefsful, as upon my fecond journey into that country 1 could find no 
trace of it. About the fame time two of our artids (whofe names I (hall mention with, 
pleafure) Quatremire d' IJjonval of the Academy of Sciences, and Char dr on a manufac- 
turer at Sedau, received fimilar propofitions, and rejected them. I have fince heard 
that fimilar attempts have been made in England, and not without fuccefs. 

The Spaniards have, however, now among them* fome (kilful perfons, capable of giving 
their cloths the highed degree of perfection. Such is Don Gregorio Garcia , who has 
the direction of that manufactory, edablifhed by the Minider Lerena at Valdemoro, the 
place of his birth, fituated between Madrid andAranguez, and one of his pupils, Don 
Pedro Citijla , a inunufaCturer at Segovia. 

Guadalaxara is the only place in Spain, where the famous Vigonian wool is manufac- 
tured, the precious produce of Peru, brought to Spain by the way of Buenos Ayres, 
and which is met with in no other country. In France they have endeavoured to ma- 
nufacture this wool, and thofe who have compared the cloth with the Spanifli, agree that 
the French has belter face, but theirs a greater confidency, either becaufe the Spanifli 
workmen underdand the manufacturing of it better than the French, or becaufe the 
bed qualities of wool are referved for their own ufe. Very few cloths, however, of this 
defeription of wool are made even among the Spaniards themfelves, nor is there a pof- 
fibility of getting them, without their being ordered feveral months beforehand. Some 
are worked on. account of the King, who makes prefents of them to different Sovereigns. 
In 1782 Charles III. fent 20 pieces to the Grand Segnior, on the occafion of a treaty 

* Charles .IV., wlio vifited the manufactories in 1791, found there joo looms for fine cloths of firfl and 
fecond qualities, and 350 for ferges. They afforded employment to 24.000 perfons within «ind without the 
city, and manufactured cloths annually to the amount of from 13 to 14 millions of rials. Tne finelt and 
deareft cloths on account of their colour, but of the fecond quality, fold at 8*. rials the vara 5 the luperfine 
San Fcrnandos at 94} thofe of Brihuega at 74 and ferges at 13. The vara compared with the French elK 
is a$ 5 is to 7. 

concluded 
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concluded between him and the Porte. It was obferved at the time, that Spain would 
not be forry to give the l urks a tafte for ihtir cloths. But is it likely that Spain (hould 
attempt to rival nations, who, in pofleflion of long continued trade, an almoft infur- 
mountable bar to fuccefs in itfelf, have in addition an advantage over her in their fu- 
perior knowledge in the art of manufacturing ? Will five not deem it more prudent to 
labour beforehand at anfwering from her looms the demands of fwo-and-twenty millions 
of men fubjeCt to her fway ; but {he knows herfelf to be yet far diftant from'fuch a ft ate 
of profperity. It is not by the methods tried in 178 f that {he will make any progrefs 
towards it. The director of the royal manufactories could then pitch upon no expe- 
dient to get rid of a {lock of cloth, of about 200,000 piaftres value, without lofs to 
the concern, than by obtaining a decree, forbidding the exportation of all foreign cloths 
to South America. This decree drew upon the government numerous reclamations on 
the part of England and France, as well as thofc Spanifh merchants who had large ftocks 
of foreign cloths. The ediCt was modified. It could not fail of being nugatory, from 
the neceflity that exifted of rendering it fo, and neceffity is ever fertile in fraudulent 
refources. 

On the return of peace, the manufactures of Guadalaxara, and Brihuega, a town 
fituated four leagues from the* 1 former, and which has a hundred looms employed on 
fine cloths, were in a flourilhing ftate, and found a more fecure confumption for their 
produce. In the courfe of 1 796 they had a warchoufe at Madrid, which vended from 
9 to 1 c,o co pieces per month. 

Segovia, famous at all times for the excellence of its wool, was formerly not lefs fo 
for the perfection to which its numerous manufactures w'ere carried. How fallen from 
its ancient fplendour ! 

The patriotic fociety of that place pretends, that at its mod brilliant period Segovia 
had 600 looms employed on fine cloths. In 1697 it had no more than 250. Until 
towards the middle of the 18th century they encreafed. In 1748 it had 365 looms, 
which gave employment to 4300 perfdns, and confumed 50,000 arrobes of wool in the 
greafe. Latterly, government has been greatly, perhaps too much, occupied in re- 
generating its manufactures : for in 1785, it eftabliihed regulations in organizing them, 
the confequences of which were, that for the five fubfequent years there was an annual 
diminution of 4000 of the pieces worked. The caule of this was the nature of the 
Segovians, fo much bigoted to cuflorn, and adverfe to all innovations. 

One, and one only, did jufiice to the encouragement of government. Don Laureano 
Ortiz , in 1779 eftabliflied a new manufactory of fuperfine cloths, to which the King 
gave alfiftance, by granting certain privileges, by no means injurious to the other ma- 
nufacturers. It Shortly began to profper. In 1786 it kept 70 looms at work, and 
employed 2800 perfons. Ortiz has made this an unalienable property in his family. 
His country loft: him in 1788, but his fuccelfor has inherited his zeal and his talents; 
and in 1792 I convinced rayfelf that the manufactory had not fallen off. The manu- 
factory of Ortcz, with that called de San Fernando, at Guadalaxara, are the only ones 
in Spain at which fuperfine cloths are made, a matter of aftonilhment in a country 
which produces in fuch abundance the fined wool in Europe. 

Before we leave Segovia, we will finilh what there is to fay on Spanifh Iheep. It is in 
the mountains adjoining this city, that a great part of the travelling flocks graze during 
the rummer. They as well as thofe of the mountains of the ancient Numantia (Soica) 
leave them in the month of October, pafs over thofe which feparate the two Caftiles, 
crofs New Caftile and difperfe themfelves in the plains of Eftremadura and Andalufia. 
Such as are within reach of the Sierra-Morena, go thither to pafs the winter : the length 
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of their day's journey is in proportion to the pallurc they meet with. They travel in 
flocks from a thoufand to twelve hundred in number, under the conduct of two (hep- 
herds; one of whom is called the Mayoral , the other the Zagal. When arrived at the 
place of their dellination, they are diltributed in the paflures previoufly afligned them. 
They fet off on their return in the month of May ; and whether it be habit or natural 
inftinCt that draws them towards the climate, which at this feafon becomes moll proper 
for them, the inquietude which they manifeft, might, in cafe of need, ferve as an al- 
manack to their conductors. 

Each flock, belonging to one proprietor, is called a cavana, and the collection of the 
(hearing of one of thefe flocks is called pila or pile. They take the name of their pro- 
prietors. The mod numerous cavanas are thofe of Bejar and Negretti, each of which 
confilt of fixty thoufand Iheep. In that of the Efcurial, one of the molt famous, there 
arc fifty thoufand. Prejudice or cuftom gives a preference to the wool of one cavana 
over that of another. Thus, for inllance, no wools except thofe of the cavanas of 
Nigretti, the Efcurial and Paular, are made ufe of at Guadalaxara. 

In 1785 the rams and ewes, which were fent to Rambouillet, were, as may be ima- 
gined, feleCted from the choice!! cavanas , and the following were chofen in audition to 
the three we have before mentioned, thofe of the Marquis d’lranda, the Marquis de 
Perales, Manuel de Balbuena and the Count de San Rafael. Among thefe cavanas 
that of St. Paulur is reckoned to produce the fineft wool in all Spain ; and the flock of 
Negretti is confidered to be the fineft, with refpeCt to the ftrength of the fheep, and 
the weight of their fleece : on this account ten rams were feleCted from it for France 
which colt from 60 to 80 rials each, ewes felling at fron> 50 to 60 rials. 

While on their return, in the month of May, they are Ihorn, an operation of con- 
fiderable magnitude in Spain, becaufe there it is performed in great buildings called 
efquileos , contrived fo as to receive whole flocks of forty, fifty and fometimes fixty thou- 
land fheep. Harvelt time and vintage in corn and wine countries are not leafons of 
greater feftivity. The Iheep (hearing is a ti:ne«of rejoicing, both to the owner and 
workmen. The latter arc divided into claffes, each of which has its dillinCl employ- 
ment. A hundred and twenty-five workmen are neceffary to every thoufand Iheep: 
Each fheep produces four forts of wool, more or lefs fine according to the part whence 
it 1 is taken. 

When the {hearing is finifhed, the wool is made up in bags and fent to the fea ports, 
where it is {hipped without any other preparation ; or to the wafhing or fcouring places 
in different parts of Callile. There are feveral in the diltrict of Segovia. I particu- 
larly examined one of the molt confulerable, that of Ortijofa, three leagues from St. 
Ildefonfo. I was there convinced that this operation, imperfect as it appears at firlfc 
fight, becaufe foreign manufacturers repeat it before they make ufe of the wool, fulli- 
ciently anfwers the intention, which is to prdervethe wool, fo that the longelt voyage 
(hall not alter its quality. Through this Angle fcouring place there annually paffes about 
10,000 lh. of wool, 'i he place is of great extent, and forms a kind of bald), the inner 
fides of which are gently Hoping meadows, which receive the rays of the fun in every 
direction. 

The wool is carried thither in the Hate it was then taken from the fheep * : each fleece 
is as it was firft made up. In this form it is given to the Apart adores, who divide it 


• Flanilrin, who made a journey into Spain on purpofc to ftudy the nature and treatment of iheep, djf- 
fers in lome meafure from me in his account of the manner of waihing and drying. I ihall not edit put cr the 
point v\ith this valuable farmer, who, a9 well as myfelf, has had recourfe to the bed authorities. If the feafon g 
and placet be looked to, we may both be right. 


into 
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into three heaps of different qualities. They are fo much accuftomed to this bufinefs, 
which requires a long apprenticefliip, that they can tell, at firft fight, from what part 
of the animal each flock of wool has been taken. Thefe three forts thus feparated are 
extended upon wooden hurdles, where they are fpread, beaten and cleanfed from the 
duff and dirt adhering to them ; they are afterwards taken to the waffling place. 

As loon as the water in the great copper is on the point of boiling, it is let out by 
two great fpigots that open or fhut certain pipes by which it is conveyed into three fquare 
wells, lined with hewn (lone, and about three or four feet deep. The hot water falls 
upon a bed of wool, which covers the bottom of the well. The wool thus difpofed is 
turned in every direction by three men. Each fort of wool is waflied feparately ; and, 
according to its finenefs, requires the water to be more or lefs heated. 

After this operation, the wool is again fpread upon hurdles, to drain off the water 
and filth, which has begun to diffolve. The coarfe locks are alfo feparated from the reft, 
and fold for the benefit of the fouls in purgatory ; for, in Spain, religion is connected 
with every thing. The Spaniards fanCtify by this frequently whitnfical affociation, their 
occupations, riches, and even their pleafures. 

The hurdles are af terwards placed between the wells, and a narrow aqueduct, through 
which runs a ftream of cold water. A man placed at the entrance of the aqueduct re- 
ceives the w'ool, and throws it in ; while five men, who ffand by the fide below the firft 
man, prefs and rub it with their feet as it pafles, and forward it from one to the other. 
Still lower down are other workmen who flop it in its paflage, and throw it on a (lone 
Jlope, where it drains, while the water runs off into a gutter contrived below the Hope. 
A net, placed at the extremity of the aqueduCt, retains the locks which flip from them, 
and might be carried away by the rapidity of the current. 

When the wool is well drained, it is fpread upon the declivity of the meadows which 
we have before mentioned, and four fine funny days are fcarcely fufficient to dry it 
thoroughly. When it is quite dry it is put into bags to be carried away. Initial letters 
upon the bags indicate the fort of wool contained in each ; and, beiides thefe, there is 
a mark which diltinguifhcs the flock by which it was furniftied ; in this condition it is ex- 
ported, in this (late traverfes the country, fo that on feeing thofe bales pafs by, their 
quality and the place they came from are eafily recognized. 

Not far diftant poflibly is the time, when the roads of France will be covered, 
with this precious article, and their ports ferve but as entrepots for the furplus, not 
wanted for its own confumption. Let not Spain behold with an eye of envy this pofii- 
ble fuccefs. Let not her allies appear to her as dangerous rivals. Should they even 
eventually bear away from her children the exclufive poffefiion of this advantage, does 
fhe not poffefs undividedly a fufficiency of others ? The field for human induffry is fo 
wide, fo various its refources, that all nations may cultivate it, without rivalry, or injury 
to each other. Oftentimes in order to prevent grand quarrels, as to avoid law luits 
between individuals, the whole that is wanting is reafon, and a clear underftanding of 
each other. 

In the mean time I learn from very recent intelligence, that at the period of the con- 
clufion of peace, there were in the ports of Spain 16,000 bales of wool, whofe ex- 
portation had been fnlpcndcd by the war; and that fince the peace was figned, our ma- 
nufacturers of Sedan, of I.ouviers, of Elbceuf and even fotnc houfes at Paris, and Or- 
leans, have expedited orders for Spaniffi wool, but to much ffnaller amount than before 
the war. We fhould be aftoniflied at our manufacturers having oCcafion to order even 
thefe, after the rich prizes of this merchandize made by our cruizers; were it not 
known that they were carried for fale to Amfterdam. 


* CHAP. 
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Ciiap. IV. — Refuicncc of St. JlJefonfo. — Etiquette of the Court. — Titles. — Dignities.— 

Grandees.— Order of Knighthood. 

I SHALL now leave Segovia, its wool, and its environs, and conduft my reader to 
the callle of St. Ildefonfo, which is only two leagues from it. The high mountains 
which command it are fecn at a great diftance, and fcarcely has the traveller quitted 
Segovia before he difeovers the callle itfelf. Its environs by no means announce the 
rtfidence of a great court. The country is barren, and a few wretched hamlets, at 
fmall dillances, are fcattcred about the moll arid country that can be conceived *, yet 
what better could be expected in this part of Old Caltile, furrounded by barren moun- 
tains, and without roads, canals, or navigable rivers ? What, however, has principally 
tended to the devallation of this diftritt is the numerous herds of deer which live here 
in peace, and never have their repofe’ dillurbed but by the King and his family, who 
pafs there about two months in the year. Scarcely had Charles IV. afeended the throne 
before (in fpite of his hereditary tafte for this amufement) he began to make regula- 
tions for the gradual deltruCtion of thefe animals, and haltened the execution thereof 
by giving himfelf the example. 

The country, however, becomes more beautiful as we approach St. Ildefonfo ; a 
number of rivulets meander through the frelh verdure, and the deer wander in herds in 
the copies, or bound upon the hills in a fecurity which could not be expe&ed in thefe 
timid animals ; the tops of a few handfomc houfes appear above the green oaks ; and 
the group, formed by the callle and the adjoining edifices, crowned by mountains, fome 
naked, others covered to their lummits with trees and Ihrubs, prefent a very pleafing 
proi'pett. At length we arrive at the gate fronting the royal residence, which is fepa- 
rated from it by a fpacious court in form of a gkicis. 

The whole has an imperfect refemblance to Verfailles. One at firft imagines that 
Philip V., who built St. Ildefonfo, wilhed to have about his perfon fuch objects as might 
recall to his recollection the abode fo dear to him in his early youth. He leems to have 
had the fame intention in eltablilhing his military houlhold. 

Of the old guards of the Kings of Spain there remains but one company of halbar- 
diers, which may be compared to that of the hundred Swifs. Philip V. eltablilhed three 
companies of body guards, each of two hundred men, modelled, with refpeCt to form 
and cloathing, after thofe of the French court. To thefe three bodies the King has 
joined a fourth, called the American company. Two regiments, which guard the exte- 
rior of the caftle, that of the Spanilh guards, and the regiment of Walloons, are alfo 
perfect copies of our regiments of French and Swifs guards. A company is detached 
from each of them to do duty wherever the court refides. 

_ The command of each of thefe fix military corps which form the interior and exte- 
rior guard of the Kings of Spain, is given to the molt diltinguilhed perfons of the nation. 
The commander of the halbardiers is always a grandee of Spain. The captain of the 
Spanilh company of body guards is one of the molt illultrious families. A lieute- 
nant-general has been placed at the head of the new American company. That 
of tho Italian company is generally an Italian nobleman, and the captain of theFlemifh 
corps is either a noble I* leming, or fome ftrangcr related by his family to Flanders. The 
lhc fame rule is obferved with relpeCt to the Walloons. The captain of the Spanilh 
• v01 " v# xx guards 
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guards is always chofen from the mod dillinguifhed grandees of Spain. The Duke 
D'Offuna holds that ttation at prefent *. 

The proofs of the predilection which Philip V. had for the rcfider.ee of St. Ildcfonfo 
have furvived him. His remains are depofited in a chapel within the cafile. I vifited 
this maufolcum more than once, which has fomething awful in its ihnplicity. 

The appearance of the tomb which contains an illullrious perfon, always excites fe* 
rious nfle&ion. What then mull be the im predion made by that of a prince, whole 
reign holds fo difiinguilhed a place in modern hifiory, and forms the epocha of the lalt 
exploits of Louis XIV., and of his greatelt difallers ; of a prince for whofe interells 
Kurope was agitated by three wars within lefs than half a century, and to whom the con- 
quclt of the greatelt monarchy in the world was not the accountant of happinefs ; but 
proved in the gloomy melancholy which obfeured the lalt years of his lift*, that the molt 
brilliant fuccefits of ambition are ever followed by fatiety and tinea find's. 

More pleating are the thoughts one cherilhes in the enchanting abode which Philip V. 
prepared for himfelf in the midit of fequeftcred woods, furrounded by ftcep mountains. 
There is nothing magnificent in the palace, particularly in its exterior. 'The front on 
the fide of the garden is of the Corinthian order, and not dellitute of majdly. Here 
are the King’s apartments, which look upon a parterre furrounded with vafes and marble 
ftatues, and a cafcade which, for the richnefs of its decorations, the purity and clearnels 
of its waters, may be compared with the fmeft of the kind. Philip V. was in this refpett 
much better ferved by nature than his father. From the mountains which lhade the 
palace defeend feveral rivulets, which fupply the numerous fountains, and diftufe life 
and verdure through thefe magnificent gardens. They are on the infide a league in 
circumference. The inequality of the ground affords every moment new points of 
view. The principal alleys anfwer to different fummits of neighbouring mountains ; 
and one in particular produces the moll agreeable efleft. It is terminated at one end 
by the grand front of the palace. From this point are feen at one view live fountains, 
ornamented with elegant groups, rifitig into an amphitheatre, above which appear the 
fummits of lofty mountains. The molt elevated of thefe groups is that of Andromeda 
fattened to a rock. When feen at a Ihert diltance it is fomewhat defective, the rock 
appearing too diminutive by the fide of the monitor which threatens Andromeda and 

Perfeus, by whom it is attacked ; but the whole contributes to the beauty of the view* 

The molt remarkable indifputably of the five groups is that of Neptune. Genius pre- 
fided both at the compofition and in the choice of its lituation ; the god of the ocean 
appears eredt, furrounded by his marine court. His attitude, his threatening counte- 
nance, and the manner of holding his trident, announce that he has juft impeded filcnce 
on the mutinous waves ; and the calm which reigns in the balbn, defended from every 
wind by the triple wall of tferdure by which it is furrounded, lean to indicate that he 
has not iflued his commands in vain. How oft have I feated mylelf, with Virgil in my 
hand, under lhade of the verdant foliage, befide the filent water, relleding on his famous 
Quos Ego ! 

There are other fountains worthy of the attention of the curious ; fuch as that of I.atona, 
where the limpid Iheaves, perpendicularly, and in every direction, fall from the hoarfe 

• It is he who in 1799 palled feveral months at Paris with all his family, ami who gave a fpecimcn of the 
fumptuofity of the gr-ndeea of Spain of the lirtt order, and at ;,he fame time of the fimplicily of their cere- 
monies, their affability, and in Ihort of cvety thing which tempers in the the fplemlour of a great fortune 
with a great name. The revenue of M. le Due D’OiTuna is nearly 3,000,000 ot franks. 
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throats of the I.ycian peafants, half transformed into frogs,- and fpouting them forth in 
fuch abundance, tbit the ftatue of the goddcfs difappcars under the wide mantle of I ; quid 
cryftal; that alio of Diana in the bath, furroundcd by her nymphs; in the twinkling of 
an eye all the chaftc court is hid beneath the waters ; the fpeftator imagines he hears 
the whiffling of aquatic birds, and the roaring of lions from the place whence this mo- 
mentary deluge' ef capes by a hundred channels. The fountain of Fame is formed by a 
Angle which rifes a hundred and thirty feet, exhibits to feveral leagues around 

the triumph of art over nature, and falls at length in a gentle fiiowcr upon the aftonifhed 
fpeclators. 

There are fomc fltuations in the gardens of St. Ildcfonfo, whence the eye may collec- 
tively didinguiih the greater part of thefe fountains. The traveller who wifhes to charm 
all his fenfes at once, mufl take his flation on the high flat in front of the King's apart- 
ment. In the thick part of the foliage are contrived two large arbours, through the 
windows cut in which are feen twenty cryflal columns rifing into the air to the height of 
the fin rounding trees, mixing their refplendent whitenefs with the verdure of the foliage, 
uniting their confufed noife to the ruffling of the branches, and refrefliing and embalm- 
ing the air. Alcending towards the grand refervoir of thefe abundant and limpid wa- 
ters, after having traverfed a fuperb parterre, and climbing for fomc time, you reach a 
long and even alley, which occupies all the upper part of the gardens. In the middle 
of this alley, turning towards the caflle, a vaft horizon appears as far as the eye can 
reach. The immenfe gardens, through which you have palled, become narrower to 
the eye ; the alleys, fountains, and parterres all difappear ; you fee but one road be- 
fore you, which in the form of a veflel, upon the prow of which you feem to Hand, has 
its Horn on the top of the palace. Afterward, on turning, you have a view of a little 
lake behind you, of which the irregular borders do not, like what we call our Englifh 
gardens, merely mimic the captivating irregularities of nature. Nature herfelf has 
traced them. The alley from which you enjoy this profpett is united at each end to the 
curve which furrounds the refervoir. The waters, which ftream in abundance from 
the fides of the woody mountain in front, thefe waters, whofe diftant murmurs alone 
difturb the quiet of the fcenc, meet in this refervoir, and thence defeend by a thoufand 

invifible tubes to other refervoirs, whence they are fpouted in columns, (heaves, or ar- 
cades upon the flowery foil which they rcfreflicn. The image of the tufted woods 

which furround it is refle&ed from the unmoved furface of the lake, as is alfo that of 
fomc Ample and rural houfes under their (hade, thrown, as by accident, in f o this delight- 
ful pifture. The dreams which feed this principal refervoir formerly loft theinfelvcs 
in the valleys, without affording cither profit or plcafure to any one. At the call of 
art they have become both agreeable and ufeful. After climbing the pyramidal moun- 
tain where their fourcc is concealed, you reach the wall of the garden which was hid by 
the thicknefs of foliage. Nothing in faft ought here to ftrike the mind with ideas of 
exclufive property. .Streams, woods, the majeftic folitude of mountains, thefe are blel- 
fings which man enjoys in common. The rivulets which efcape from the grand refer- 
voir ferve by little channels, fome vifible, others running underground, to water all the 
plants of the garden. In their courfe, in one place they moiften haftily the roots of the 
trees, in others they crofs an alley- to nourifh more flowly the plants of a parterre. 
From the baton of Andromeda they run between two rows of trees in a hollow and 
fombre channel, the too fudden inclination of which is taken off by cafcades and wind- 
ings. At length, after difle&ing the garden in every direction, after playing aniongft 
the gods and nymphs, and moiftening the throats of the fwans, tritons, and Sons, they 
fink under ground, and enter the bofoni of the neighbouring meadows. 

x x 2 
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The talk were endlefs to enumerate all the ftatues, groups, and fountains which de- 
corate the gardens of St. Ildefonfo. I lhall be content with noticing that, a very few 
pieces excepted, all the fculpture is the work of French artifts of a fecondary rank, fuch 
as Termin Thierry, whom Louis XIV. fent to his grandfon, and their pupils, who are 
fomewhat their inferiors ; they have difplayod more magnificence than tafte in the 
fquare of the eight allies, Placa de las ocho cades . Eight alleys anfwer, each at one ex - 
tremity, to this centre ; the other terminating in one of the fountains, difperfed through 
the gardens. Plats of verdure fill up the intervals between the alleys, and each has ait 
altar under a portico of white marble by the fide of a bafon facrcd to fome god or god- 
d id's. Thcfe eight altars, placed at equal dillances, are decorated with (cvenil jets-d'cau, 
particularly by two which rife perpendicularly on each fide of their divinities, and have 
a ridiculous refemblance to the wax-lights of a chriftian altar. This cold regularity • 
difpleafed Philip V., who a little before his death, when vifiting the gardens, made fome 
fevere reproaches to the inventor upon the fubjeft. Philip had not the pleafure of com- 
pletely enjoying what he had created j death furprifed him in 1746, when the works he 
had begun were but half finilhed. 

This undertaking was the mofl expenfive one of his reign. The finances of Spain, fo 
deranged under the princes of the Houfe of Auflria, thanks to the wife calculations of 
Orry, to the fubfidies of France, and ftill more to the courageous efforts of the faithful 
Caftilians, would have been fufiicient for three long and ruinous wars, and for all the 
operations of a monarchy which Philip V. had conquered and formed anew, as well as 
to have refilled the fhocks of ambition and' political intrigue; but they funk beneath 
the expenfive efforts of magnificence. Sovereigns of every ftate, learn from this ex- 
ample, that your glory, your difafters even, are iometimes lefs dear and burthenfome to 
your fubjetts than your pleafures ! Will it be credited (it has however been precilely 
afeertained) that Philip V. expended forty-five millions of piaftres in the conftruction 
of the callle and gardens of St. Ildefonfo ; and that this is the exatt amount of the fum 
in which he was indebted at the time of his death. 

This enormous expence will appear credible when it is known that the fituation of 
the royal palace was at the beginning of this century the Hoping top of a pile of rocks ; 
that it was neceffary to dig and hew out the (tones, and in fevcral places to level the 
rock ; to cut out of its fides a paffage for a hundred different canals ; to carry vegeta- 
tive earth to every place in which it was intended to fubftitute cultivation for fterility ; 
and to mine, in order to clear a paffage to the roots of the numerous trees which are 
there planted. So many efforts were crowned with fuccefs. In the orchards, kitchen 
gardens, and parterres there are but few flowers, efpaliers, or plants which do not 
thrive; but the trees naturally of a lofty growth, and which conlequently mult llrike 
their roots deep into the earth, already prove the infuffieiency of art when it attempts to 
ftmgglc againlt nature. Many of them languifh with withered trunks, and with diffi- 
culty keep life in their almolt naked branches. Every year it is neceffary to call iil the 
aid of gunpowder to make new beds for thofe which are to fupply their place ; and none 
of them are covered with that tufted foliage which belongs only to thofe that grow in a 
natural foil. In a word, there are in the groves of St. Ildefonfo marble ftatues, bafons, 
cafcades, limpid waters, verdure and delightful profpects, every tiring but that which 
would be more charming than all the reft, thick (hades. 

After the death of Philip V. the callle of St. Ildefonfo was entirely abandoned by the 
court of Spain. His fecond wife, Ifabel Farnefe, was the only one who refided there ; 
and during the reign of Ferdinand VI., the fon of Philip’s firft wife, led there a mofl: 
retired ahd private life, without ever going out of the apartments of the caftle, at leuft 

without 
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without once exceeding the boundaries of the gardens. This Angularity 1 have had 
attelh’d by many who accompanied her in her retreat. She divided her time in the 
molt rtrangc manner, fitting up always the whole night long, dead as it were to the 
world, and to the light of day. Siie feemed occupied with nothing but her bodily 
and ghollly health, when her foil Charles HI., then King of Naples, coming to the 
throne in 1759, upon the death of Ferdinand VI., tint ambition which did but Hum tier 
in her began to Ihew itfelf anew. She again appeared at court, and there ext roiled 
lor the remainder of her life as muc h iidlucnce as in the reign of Philip V , thewcakelt 
of monarchs and of hufbatuls. Chari.-:- HI. inherited the take of his lather Jor St. llde- 
j'onfo. Throughout his reign the couit came hither annually during the heat of the 
dog days. It arrived towards the end of July, and i\ turned at t lie beginning; of Octo- 
ber. The fituation of St. Ildcfonfo, upon the declivity of the mountains which feparate 
the two Caftiles, and fronting a valt plain where there is no obftacle to the partage of 
the north wind, renders this abode delightful in the l’ummer months. The mornings 
and evenings of the hotted: days are agreeably cool, and the tops of the mountains arc 
covered with fnow during a major part of the year. Yet as this palace is upwards of 
twenty leagues from Madrid, and half of the road which leads to it (that which begins 
at Guadarrama) erodes the broad tops of mountains, frequently very fleep, it is much 
more agreeable to the lovers of the chace and folitudc than to others. The reigning 
queen, when princefs of Allurias, had an averfion for this place, which fho manifefled 
upon all occafions. Charles IV. coming to the throne in 1 789, it was imagined St. Ilde- 
fonfo would be e ntirely abandoned. In efied, the firlt funimers parted over without 
the court’s vifiting it, the King being fatisfied with fhort excurfions to it. By degrees 
this repugnance diminifhed. The happy temperature of St. Ildcfonfo has enforced its 
rights, and the expeditions to this place take place at their ufual periods. On my firffc 
appearance’, in September 1775, the court was here ; and here it was that l law it for 
the laft time in the month of Auguft 1792 ; events which rapidly fuccceded each other 
after that period, preventing my attendance there cq>to the time of my departure, which 
was the fignal for hoftilities between the two powers. Never was this refidence more 
brilliant than on the occafion of the vilit of the tw'o French princes, the Count d’Artois 
and the Duke de Bourbon, to Charles III. in 1782, on their way to be prelent at the 
fiege of Gibraltar. Since the beginning of the reign of the lloufc of Bourbon in Spain, 
this was the lirft interview of this description. The old monarch, who always had a 
great portion of natural alledion, difplayed upon the occalion as much kindncls as mag- 
nificence, ihewing a folicitude and delicacy upon account of thefe two relations, which 
it was difficult to reconcile with his Ample manners. The Comte d’Artois and all his 
iuite had apartments in the palace. T he whole honk was at his fervice. F.fpccial care 
w'as taken that his near attendants in th«-ir drcls, their manners, and language, fhould 
retrace as much as polfb’e the image of his lather’s couit. Thofe attentions had no 
other limits than w'hat were prefenbed by the propri< ty of not overwhelming him with 
ceremonies, and leaving him in perfect freedom. Charles III. lived a very regular life, 
all his hours were appropriated. Hunting, filling, prayer, labour in the cabinet, every 
thing was continued as before. The Duke de Bourbon, who went by the name of 
Dammartin, was treated with lels form, but not with lefs affeftion. Young and ftran- 
gers to the etiquette of the Spanilh court, the two princes felt the want of a governor, 
and fubmitted ihetnfclves to the care of the Count of Montmorin, the French amba.Tador 
at that time. He was my patron. He perilhed by the hands of cannibals amid the 
ftorms of the revolution. Party fpirit alcribed wrong conduct to him ; for me, I know 
belt his misfortunes, and far be from me the fear of acknowledging his kindnefs, and 
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rendering him tlirvt tribute of juflice anil gratitude which I paid him in his prosperity. 
His adveifity but more enhances my obligations. 1 (hall therefore ob'.ervc, that during 
the* f;x yea' - ?, of his cir.baffy we proved in him vital the Spaniards were c!i!po(ed to 
eioubr, that 1 I'viiu.aa n may pod els gravity with uf pedantry, wifdom without iternnefs, 
dignity without affuinplion, and prudence without timidity. 1 (hould add, that, re- 
ceived by the King with all that ndpecihe was entitled to, he acquired the* ( onfidenco 
of the miniltry, the fricndfhip of the grandees, and theelleem of the whole nation; and 
notwithftanding the refervednefs of his manners, I know none who poffiffed Ids intimacy 
but what wete highly prepoffeffed in his favour. There is no court in Europe where 
tile perfons of atnball'adors are more generally known. During the reign of Charles 111. 
they were even fubjecl to an alliduous attendance whiclt was fatiguing, particularly the 
family atnbaiTadors. They almofl all accompanied the court to St. Ilde'oufo, the Eicu- 
rial, and Araujucz, and regularly attended the table of the King and his family. They 
had daily a private audience of Ilis Majefly, both before and alter dinner, and the relt 
of the foreign minifters as well as them were admitted for a fhort time into the cabinet. 
They now make their appearance at court no more than twice in a week. Charles IV., 
Hill more fitnple in manners than his father, has done away with fuperlluous ceremony, 
although in his private life he maintains the fame uniformity and regularity. He is as 
partial to fhcoting as Charles 111. ; but his partiality has been rendered of much lefs 
injury to the neighbourhood of his refidences. He has a tulle for the fine arts, and 
agriculture, as we fhall notice on fpeaking of Aranjuez, for athletic cxercifes, to which 
his llrength and robuft conftitution are peculiarly adapted, and for mufic, which he as 
well as the Queen, enjoys in very circuntfcribed parties, every evening after returning 
from fhooting, and being elofeted with one of his minifters ; for nothing is fo rare, 
even at the court of the reigning family, as public rejoicings and noify plealure. 

This court, lo much retired, fo regular in its deportment, is very far from being de- 
ficient either in etiquette or magnificence. Charles 111., a widower from 1761 , al- 
ways dined in public by himfelf, fur rounded by his officers. The reigning monarch 
dines with the Queen. Each has behind their-chair the giand mailer of the houfhold, 
the chief almoner, the captain of the guards on duty, and an exempt of the guards. They 
are waited upon by two gentlemen of the prefence, who are grandees of Spain, one of 
whom ferves the difhes, and the other hands the wine, kneeling on one knee. The 
fame ceremony is ufed by the ladies of the palace to the Queen, and to the infants and 
infantas by titled perfons in their lervice. The philofopher may fmile at this vilifying 
homage, but it does not belong exclufively to Spain. It is well known the fame forms 
are made ufe of towards the l'ovcreigns of London and Vienna, and to their families, 
where the power, of the monarch in many refpeds is limited. This homage, however, 
is more particularly dilplayed on gala-days. Thefe are of two kinds, the greater and 
leffer galas. In the time of’ Charles 111. there were ten of the firlt defeription every 
year, to celebrate the birth-days of the King, the Prince and Princefs of Aflurias, 
and of the King and Queen of Naples, the one as fon, the other as daughter-in-law of 
the King. There are now only fix ; four for the King and Queen, and tw*o for the 
Prince of Alturias ; the other leffer or dcmi-galas , are in honour of the other princes 
and princeffes of the royal family, and at prefent are twenty-two in number. Thefe 
require but little more attention to drels than ordinary ; but at the grand galas, the 
greateft pomp is dilplayed by all except the hero of the day, in which, however, tafte 
does not always prefide. Every perfon in the fervice of the court, from the grand 
matter to thofe who hold the molt inconfiderable employments, have a uniform fuit- 
ablc to their places, and which ihey wear on thefe occafions, on which account thefe 
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are called galas con uniforme. In the morning of thcfe great days, all thofe who have 
any connexion with l ho court, whether by their military i'ervice, their titles, or civil 
functions, the eccle/iaftics, and always fome monks, pals before the King and the royal 
family, bending one knee and killing the Monarch’s hand. This is a fpecies of loyalty and 
homage, and renewing of the oath of fidelity, which, befides upon gala days, is alio paid 
to the monarch on returning thanks for any favour, or on taking leave to execute his 
orders any where apart from his refidence. 

Republicans, fhould they not even be philofophers, may be allowed to fmilc with 
pity at thefe grave ininutice. They yet are deferving of detail, as they furnifh additional 
means for acquiring a knowledge of the human heart, its prid“, and its wcaknefs. This 
abatement, w hich, without being noble, may be looked upon as vilifying, has, however, 
nothing more revolting in it than the c remonial at which our ancient knights did not 
dil'dain to kneel, upon receiving the collar ; or, than the invefliture which, in our days, 
is accompanied by the fame ad ol lubmillion. But what is truly lingular, to fay no more 
of it, women of the greateif diltindion not only kils the hand of the Monarch, but that 
of all his children, whatever may he their age or fex, and the molt charming duchefs 
proltrates herfclf before the youugeft infant even when at the brealt, and prelTes, with 
her lips, the little hand which mechanically receives or refufos the premature homage. 
Thus is the fair- fex dellimd to meet every where with infult ; denied in France the pri- 
vilege of citizenihip, it has no lhare in the honours of freedom. In Spain, it is admit- 
ted to the honours appertaining to llavery. I lhall, however, obferve in behalf of Spanilh 
etiquette, that it favours the delicacy of tile fair fex. Men kils hands in public, but the 
ladies only in the inner apartments. None but the ladies who have employment in the 
palace, kils the hands of all the royal family. The others, who are received at court, 
pay this homage to no one but the Queen and the Princcfs of Alturias. This clafs is 
compofed of all the female grandees of Spain, and ladies of title ; which denomination 
mull not be underlfood in the fenfe affixed to it in France. It here becomes neceflary 
to treat of the dignities and titles of the court of Spain *. 

Princes of the blood, as we called them, have not hitherto been diftinguilhed as fuch 
at this court. Next to the Infants and Infantas of Spain, and the fons, grandfons, and 
nephews of the Sovereign, immediately cotne the grandees ; and the Dukes of Me- 
dina C’eli, the immediate and legitimate defendants of the Infants of La Cerda, and 
confcquently of royal origin, are only grandees of Spain. Thele are divided into three 
chfles, differing from each other by fuch trilling diltinclions as are fcarely worth notice. 
All the grandees of Spain, of whatever clals they may be, are covered in prefence of the 
King, and have the title of Excellence ; when they pals the guard-room, a perl'on in 
waiting (lamps on the ground, in order to give notice to the centinel to port arms ; in 
thele are comprehended all their prerogatives. Beyond this, they have no honorary dif- 
titRUon pertaining to their title. They do not form a body, as formerly the dukes and 
peers of France. It feems as though the Kings of Spain, unable to deprive this order of 
its hereditary dignity, were delirous, in revenge, of keeping them in entire dependance, 

* Certain i girl republicans have locked upon, at lead is fupetfluous, the preceding ami following details. 

1 readily giant tin ir pluloiophy the tight of a fmilc ol coi, tempt, but it is not for t hern alone I write ; to 
limit- oi my readers they may be iuictclting : fhoit would be the workj that (hould contain thofe things only 
with which cvciy body would be pleafcd ; the moll famous hooks cannot boa It fo much. Of what value 
to im.ri.li.ints are the phllolophical declamations of Jluyndl, which, however, in great me.ilure, made Iris for- 
tune ? Of what value to Ipngs ol fafhion the calculations with wlikli his work is replete ? In tl^c immor- 
tal works of Montelquieu, ilccp thinkers look upon his epigrammatic Tallies as fupcifluuus ; whereas the ladies 
iiml their beaux would willingly difpenfe with his learned diflertatiou on the cfUbldhmcut of the Franks in 
Gaul. 
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and fubje£t to their caprice for any additional luftre. There is no place which is ex- 
clufively attached to their rank, if we except that of grand mailer, that of grand 
equerry, and that of fumiller de corps , which has fome relation with the place of grand 
chamberlain, and the conuniflion of captain of halberdiers ; and thefe places, as well 
as all the others, are conferred folely at the King’s plealure ; but there are 'feveral others 
which infallibly lead to the rank of grandee. 

The band of gentlemen of the chamber on duty is for the moll part compofed of 
grandees ; but there are alio fome perfons of quality, who, without the former rank, 
obtain this dignity. It is true, none of the latter are employed immediately about the 
perfon of the Sovereign, or the heir to the crown, and the Queen and the Princefs of 
Aflurias are ferved by none but grandees. 

The Queen has other females of a lefs illuftrious rani; for her internal fervice : thefe 

are ladies of diftinguifhed families, which, under the name of Carmeriftos, ad nearly in 

the character of chamber-maids. 

As to the grandees of either fex attached to the King's perfon, they are taken indif- 
tin&ly from either of the three claffes ; there are fome whofe extra&ion is from the 
moll ancient and illuftrious famines, and who belong to the two latter orders, but 
who do not efteem themfelves inferior upon that account. Philip V., who conferred 
many titles of grandee, created not one of either of the fecond or third clafs. He con- 
tended for a long time for the crown, as well againfl internal as external enemies ; and, 
when he came into poffeifion, he looke d upon the favours he had to diitribute as adual 
rewards for very fignal ferviees, either of a political or military nature ; and, doubtlefs, 
thought he ought to proportion his gratitude to f he importance of the ferviees rendered ; 
or, poflibly, the haughiinefs which he brought with him from Verfailles to Madrid, 
made him fancy, that thofe who had had the honour of being ferviceable to him, had a 
right to ftep at once into the mod illuflrious rank. Whatever were his motives, Ferdi- 
nand VI. imitated his example ; but Charles III. has revived a diftiu£tion alrnoft imagi- 
nary, which was falling into oblivion ; and, in the lull promotions, created feveral 
grandees of the fecond clais. 

They do not all enjoy the privilege of being covered in the royal prefence, except 
when they are received for the firlt time, and when they accompany His Majeily at any 
ceremony. This honour does not, however, belong to them exclufively ; they enjoy it 
in common with the nuncio, the family, ambafiadors, and fome generals of orders, who 
have the title of Excellence as well, and as long as their dignity continues are by thefe 
two circumflances affimilated to the real grandees. Thus, there is not one iingle in- 
vention of human vanity which cowled humility difdains to fandftify by its adoption. 

There are fome titles of grandee that become cxtindl at the death of the pofleflor, 
and fome obtain that honour for themfelves and their defeendants only. Thefe bear 
the title of Excellence, but arc not covered in prefence of the King. A more marked 
diftinction in the different claffes of grandee, and which is not founded upon law, but 
more imperious 'cultom, is that which the grandees of ancient families cflabliih between 
themfelves and ihofo of more modern'or lefs illuitrious extraction. The firlt (peak to 
each other in the fingular number on all occafions, and whatever may be the difference 
in their ages, or the places they hold. I have more than once heard iuch young gran- 
dees, who fcarcely had the rank of colonel, fpeak in this apparently familiar manner to 
the minifter of war, who, at the time, happened to be a grandee of Spain. Had he been 
of lefs illuftrious extraction, they would have given him refpe&fully the title of “ your 
Excellency They thou and thee'd him, becaufe by birth he was on a level with them- 
felves. And an additional proof of that trivial axiom, extremes meet. A ftrong averfion 
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to every fort of diftin&ion, and a defire of equalizing every thing, caufed the French to 
adopt the fame habit during the Revolution. In Spain, among the chief grandees, it 
has become the molt fubtile diftindion that pride can fuggeft. They have placed it in 
the fummit of the pyramid of nobility. But thefe great privileged perfons are not pro- 
digal of this honourable familiarity. In converfation, in epiftolary correfpondence with 
the great, whom they do not deem their equals, they ceremonioufly give and receive the 
title of excellency. New grandees of Spain folicit, as a favour, the honour of being thou 
and thee'd , and Ihould they at laft obtain it, confider it as a triumph ; the new grandees 
folicit the honour of fpeaking to each other in the fingular number, as they would do the 
favour of the fovereign. 

In the courfe of my firft refidence in Spain, I faw a ftriking example of this. The 
old Duke of'Lofatla, who was then fumilUr de corps, and who, perhaps, was the only 
real friend of which Charles III. could boaft, had accompanied him in his youth, when 
he left Madrid to take polToffion of the dutchy of Parma, and afterwards of the kingdom 
of Naples. His extraction was from the inferior nobility. In time, he was loaded with 
dignities, and made a grandee. Coming back again to Madrid with the fame prince, 
on his accefiion to the throne of Spain, it was with great difficulty, notwithlfanding the 
favour he enjoyed, that he, at length, attained the diftindion of being fpoke to in the 
fingular number by tue individuals of the ancient race. The King himfelf, in order to 
procure his initiation to this privilege, interpofing in his behalf, not by ufing his autho- 
rity, fpr that would have been ineifcdual, but by entreaty and folicitation. On other 
occafions, this familiarity is fometimes fpontaneoufly granted by the moft diftinguilhed 
grandees to branches of fume illuftrious houfes, who have not yet obtained the title, and 
who, thinking they have well-founded pretenfions to fuch an honour, are diftinguilhed by 
the name of cafas aggr avia das, —injured families. On the other hand, the fovereign and 
his family treat all their fubjeds, who are about their perfons, or approach them, with 
familiarity ; this is at once a teftimony of benevolence and fuperiority. All diftindion 
is loft before them ; and all Spaniards of whatfoever clafs, ftation, age, or fex, whether 
grandees, magift rates, prelates, or married women, young or old, are indiferiminately 
a J drolled in the fingular number ; and would anticipate difgrace if, in addreffing them, 
the royal family Ihould decorate them with thofe honorary titles, of which otherwife 
they are fo jealous. 

The title of grandee, when hereditary, is fo in both males and females, unlefs the pa- 
tent formally exprefles the contrary. There at e many houfes in Spain that, by mar- 
riages with heireffes to this title, have ten or twelve hats ; which is the vulgar term to 
denote the dignity of grandee of Spain. But the head of thefe houfes has not the 
power of diftributing the hats among his children. The right of primogeniture is eftab- 
lilhcd. There are but few families, in which the fccoud fon has a title and a grandeelhip 
in his own right. All the cldefl: fons of grandees receive by anticipation, the title of 
excellence, but not their brothers ; they limply bear the name of their family, preceded 
by that they received in baptifm, much in the fame manner as in England, where ;he 
brother of Lord Chatham is called William Pitt ; the brother of Lord Holland, Charles 
Fox. 

This diftindion muft not be loft fight of by a ftranger, who does not wilh to be de- 
ceived by the vain words count and marquis. There are many grandees of Spain who 
have no other title. There is no mark of extraordinary diftindion in that of duke. It 
is given according to the pleafurc of the fovereign, when he confers the title of grandee, 
even to the fecond clafs, of which there are recent examples j the patent alone is a little 
more expenfive. 
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The title of Prince belonged hitherto exclulively to the heir of the monarchy. All 
thofe who were decorated therewith at the court of Spain were foreigners. The Duke 
de la Alcudia, who, on account of the fipnature of the treaty of peace between France and 
Spain, was called El Principe de la Pas, is the firfl indance of a King of Spain granting that 
title. Is it the importance of the fervice rendered to his country upon this occalion, which 
earned him this exception ? or, is favour, when at its height, always fecurc of it in fpite 
of laws and cuftom ? 

Formerly there was a fort of hierarchy in the order of titled nobility.’ The Barons 
(which are not to be confounded with the ancient Varrones,) which were met with, and 
arc Hill found in Airagon, were of the lowed clafs ; to thefe fucceedeJ Vfcounis then 
Counts and lad and chief were Marquifes. Formerly it was requisite to be a Vi [count 
before a pcrfon could become a Marquis , according to the order of the titles of Cat - 
tile. But all thefe diftin&ions have now been done away with ; and Ample plebeians in 
this century, without any intermediary dep, have been railed to the rank of Count and 
Marquis. But much is wanting of all thofe being grandees of Spain who are inveded 
with thefe dignities. Mod of them are no more, than what are called titalos, or titles of 
Caftile. Thefe titles prove not an illudrious race, but the favour of the iovereign, com- 
monly the reward of fome important fervice. The King generally grants to him whom 
lie thus honours, the liberty either of applying his title to one of his edates, or to his 
family Rathe ; i’ometimes even he adds a denomination which denotes the fervice he 
wiflies to recompenfe. Thus, under Philip' V. Admiral Navarro, who commanded the 
Spanifh fquadron at the battle of Toulon, received,- gratuitoufly enough, the title of 
Marquis de laVittoria ; he, who in 1759, cfcorted Charles 111 . from Naples to Barce- 
lona, that of Marquis del Real Tranfporte ; and more recently, during the lad reign, 

1 he minidcr of the Indies took that of Marquis dc la Sonora, from the name of a colony 
in the neighbourhood of the Vermillion Sea, which his zeal and talents had acquired to 
his country by peopling and improving it, and by freeing the whole fettlement from 
the incurfions of the favages ; and thus a magidrate named Camfco received the title of 
Marquis de la Corona , as a recompence for ferviccs rendered the crown in reclaiming 
certain property in land, of which it had been unjullly difpoifefied ; thus fome 
grandees of Spain add to their titles fuch names as call to mind any glorious or impor- 
tant tranfaflion in which they have figured. The Duke de Crillon, following this me- 
thod, after taking the fbrtrefs of Mahon, preferved the remembrance of it by adding 
that name to his own : and the Prince of the Peace owes, as we have before mentioned, 
this title to the mod important, and poflibly the mod fortunate circumftance of his ad- 
minidration. T hefe titles have fomewhat of grandeur, fomewhat Roman in their ob- 
ject ; and, and if they depend in mcafure upon the caprice of fortune, they are much Ids 
dependant on favour than the red. 

The titles of Cadile give to thofe who bear them, and to their wives, the qualification 
of Lordlhip, Vucjtr .. Senoria, by contraction fpoken Ullla. The refufal of this in mat- 
ters of ceremony carries w ; tl. it a mortification ; but the greater part are too rcafonable 
to require, or even fuffer it from their equals, in the ordinary intcrcourfe of lociety ; 
though their inferiors bedow this 'honour upon them very lavilhly. There are every 
where flatterers, as well as perfons who love to be flattered. But thofe who are more 
particularly exatt in rendering them their due in this refpedt, are fuch as have a right 
to the title of excellency in return, and delight in the gratifying diftin&ion. 

There is a title between this and lordlhip ; that of Ufjia lllujlrijjima (mod illudrious 
lordlhip,) which is given to archbilhops, bilhops, the principal members of the council 
of the Indies, (called Camariftas ,) and to the prefident of the two fupreme tribunals, called 
the Chanceries, 
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The dignity of grandee, .as well as the titles of marquis and count of Caftile are not 
only unaccompanied with any pecuniary advantage, but are not even bellowed gratis. 
Thofe who obtain them, unlefs formally difpenfed from it, pay a duty which has been 
received ever fince the reign of Charles V., known by the appellation of Demi- Annates. 

The grandees pay about twenty-five thoufand livres (1,0401.) This duty is paid as 
often as the title defeeuds, and is more or lofs, according to the greater or lefs difiance 
between him who inherits it, and the perfon from whom it is derived. Befides the duty 
on taking up the title, the grandees annually pay another under the name of lanzas. 
This is the remains and faint image of the military fervice, which the great vaffals of tho 
crown formerly performed, by furnifhing a certain number of fpears. Foreigners, who 
are grandees of Spain, are exempt. 

According to an arrangement mutually agreed to between the courts of Madrid and 
Verfailles, fince the fame family has been in pofieflion of the two thrones, the grandees 
of Spain ranked with the dukes and peers of France. This acknowledgment of equality 
was not obtained without much oppofition on the part of the former. When the quef- 
tion was agitated at the beginning of the reign of Philip V., the duke of Arcos, in the 
name of the grandees, remonftrated againft it to that monarch in the ftrongeft terms, 
lie afferted, that the grandees could not but be greatly furprifed and offended at finding 
thcmfelves confidered as on a level with the peers of France. At their own court, faid 
the duke, the grandees fee no one between them and the throne, but the - Tons of their 
fovereign, whilft the peers of France mult give place, firft to the princes of the blood, 
next to the legitimated princes, and lafily even to foreign ones, not only to thofe of Italy 
and Germany, but alfo to thole who, although defeended from royal families, hold 
places in the fervice of the King of France, fuch as the Dukes of Loraine, de Bouillon, 
and others. 

On the oppofitc fide, the grandees in Spain conftituted the firft order of fubjc&s 
immediately after the royal family. lie gave inftances of kings of Spain, and even of 
emperors, who had treated them as equals with the princes of Italy and Germany, and 
proved that the grandees had always enjoyed the Tame honours as the princes defeended 
from f'overeigns, when they were not royal ; that, when the courts of France and Spain 
had named reprefeutatives, thofe of France were princes of the blood, and thofe of Spain 
grandees ; without the leaft difference being made in the refpe£fc and honours paid to 
each. From all thofe proofs the duke concluded, that the dignity of grandee of Spain 
correfponded with that of the princes of the blood in France, and not with that of the 
peers. 

'1 hefe arguments w'ere but ill received by Philip, who had contra&ed at the court of 
his grandfather a tafte for dcfpotifm. The anfwcr he returned to the duke was, that he 
would do well to go and fignalize his zeal with the army in Flanders. This o.der was 
obeyed, and the duke, on his return through Paris, w- T tirfi wuo deftfted from the 
pretenfions of which he had been the advocate, lie made the firft vilit to the princes 
of the blood, gave them the title of Highucjl, without receiving the fame, and addrefled 
the dukes and peers by the title of Excellence, without requiring more in return} thus 
the caufc of the grandees was loft: for c . er. 

Their .number rapidly increafed ; their dignity was granted to feveral foreign noble- 
men ; and, as all things are diminilhed in value by being multiplied, the grandees have 
become accuftomed, by degrees^ to fee themfelves confidered as on a level with the 
dukes and peers of France. We are not to fuppofe, however, that the grand .cs of 
Spain, who derive their dignity from the reign of Charles V., do not think themfelves 
iuperiorto others, as in Germany the princes of ancient families efleem themfelves more 
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noble than thofe who were created by Ferdinand II. and his fucceffors; but this diffe- 
rence, fo flattering to vanity in fecrct, vanilhes from before the eyes of the nation, and 
efpecially from thofe of the fovereign. 

Thefe grandees, poffefled of high notions of their own dignity, in other refpefts are 
extremely affable and obliging. They are void of that repulfive pride attributed to them 
in Europe. Many of them fubftitute a gentlenefs of manners and goodnefs of heart, 
indead of that haughty arid forbidding dignity, common to the nobletnen.of other coun- 
tries. Not but that they poffefs, if not a motive, at lead an excufe for airs of pride, 
in high employments, illudrious birth, and immenfe fortunes. . Indeed with refpeft to 
the letter, they are fupcrior to thofe of the mod opulent at the court of France, even 
before the Revolution. 

Except thofe of the princes of the blood, there were no fortunes at Verfaillcs to 
be compared to thofe of the Duke of Medina Celi, the Duke of Alba, the Duke 
D’Offuna, the Count Altamira, or the Duke of Infantado. But their appearance fel- 
dom correfponds with their fortune. They do not ruin themfelves as in France, in 
country boxes, entertainments and Englifh gardens, and as to the luxury of fplendid 
furnitures, it is unknown : their pomp is more obl'cure, but perhaps not lefs cxpenfive. 
Numerous fets of mules, rich liveries which are difplayed but three or four times a year, 
and a multitude of fervants, arc their principal articles of expence. The management 
of their edates is alfo very coftly to them. They have ftewards, treafurers, and various 
officers, like petty fovereigns. They keep in their pay, not only the fervants grown old 
in their fervice, but thofe even of their fathers, and the families whence they inherit, 
and even provide for the fubfidence of their relations. The Duke of Arcos, who died 
in 1 780, maintained thus three thoufand perfons. This magnificence which difguifes 
itfelf under the veil of charity, appears to have more than one inconvenience; it en- 
courages idlenefs and caufes wade and extravagance, which, while dependants are thus 
multiplied, mud efcape the mod careful vigilance. Notwithdanding all this, there are 
fewer great families ruined in Spain than in mod other countries. The fimplicity of 
their manners, their little tade for habitual odentation, and the fcarcity of fumptuous 
entertainments, are great fafeguards of their fortunes. But when defirous of imitating 
the example of thofe of other courts, their fplendour is equal to that of the mod bril- 
liant. This may be judged of by the appearance fome have made in foreign countries 
when the dignity of their nation required a difplay of magnificence. 

They have hitherto indeed but little trod the paths of ambition. At the beginning 
of the prefent century, when divided between the two princes who afpired to the throne, 
. their paflions being roufed, they made efforts and difplayed talents, Which were not al- 
ways employed in that courfe which fuccefs determined to be the bed, but which proved 
that the latter reigns of. the princes of the houfe of Audria had not benumbed their 
faculties. A kind of fupineuefs, which has continued half a century, has fucceeded 
to this fermentation ; but in the reign of Charles III. they fhook it off, and proved that 
the mod didinguiflied fubje&s in a nation are not always the mod ufelcfs. They em- 
braced with eagernefs the profeffion.of arms, which in fa<Et offered but few temptations, 
and which in Spain is more full of condraint for courtiers than it was in France. 

At this moment, among eighty lieutenants general which there are, are twenty gran- 
dees ; and General Count de la Union, who after feveral defeats perilhed glorioufly on 
the field of battle, fighting againd us, was one of their order. In the political depart- 
ment they had in the time of Charles III., more than one didinguiflied flatefman to boaft 
of, a Count D’ Aranda, yet regretted ; Count B’ernan Nunez, whom death raviflied at 
the inflant he was about to retain among us ; a Duke de Villahermofa, &c. &c. 
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Some years part the Duke D’Ofiuna was nominated ambaflador to the court of Vien- 
na, and the Duke del Pargue to Peterfburg, but did not proceed to their ditlinations : 
at prefent no more than thefe grandees are employed beyond the frontiers ; the Count 
de Catnpo Alanzo, as ambaflador at Lifbon ; the Prince of Caflel Franco at Vienna, 
and the Duke de Trias at London ; the firft of thefe however, has been elevated to the 
grandeelhip but lately, and the fecond is a Neapolitan nobleman *. 

None are however occupied with any diplomatic million at this inftant, acircumflance 
which has not happened before fince the beginning of the laft century, as up to the 
period of the Revolution Spain was conftantly reprefented at Verfailles by a grandee. 

It appears for a long time back to have been the fecret practice of this court never to 
grant firuations to her grandees which might put any great power in their hands, and 
from this practice Ihe has fwerved only upon very particular occafions. For example it 
has fcarcely ever happened that one of thofe American vice- royalties which for pomp, 
homage, and authority, are on a par with real fovereignties for the time, and equal 
by the means whether 'legal or illegal, of acquiring wealth to the tnofl lucrative offices 
or the revenue ; it has, 1 fay, fcarcely ever happened that an appointment of this impor- 
tance has ever been confided to a grandee ; either on account of the jealoufy of the mo- 
narch who may dread fo great an accumulation of title in one perfon, or becaufe he would 
fee with regret the abfence of any, whofe prefence added brilliancy to the fplendour of 
his throne. . 

The body of the grandees furnilhes at prefent but few members to the church, the 
dignities of which are not, as in many other catholic kingdoms of Europe, engrofl'ed by 
a few individuals of the principal nobility. The only dignity with which any of them 
is at prefent inverted, is that of patriarch of the Indies, who at the court of Spain per- 
forms the functions of grand almoner f. He who holds thj$ place is conftantly in wait- 
ing near the perfon of the fovereign. No other grandees, except thofe in actual fervice, 
are near the monarch ; the remainder have their fixed refidence at Madrid, whence they 
are abfent but for a Ihort time to pay their court f , A few refide in the capitals of the 
provinces ; but I know none who habitually refide on their eftates. 

The dignity of grandee is not diftinguilhed by any exterior infignia. Thofe of its 
order who are gentlemen of the chamber wear a golden ke)\thc fame as the reft. There 
are fix orders ol knighthood in Spain, befides the order of Malta j but not one to which 
the grandees have an exclufive right. The mod diftinguilhed is the order of the golden 
fleece, founded by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, and which the court of Vienna 
continues to confer in concurrence with that of Madrid, although the former had re- 
nounced this prerogative, by the treaty which terminated the great quarrel between 
Philip V. and the archduke. The number of knights of the golden fleece is very li- 
mited in Spain. In no other order of. Europe has the pride of nobility been more 
fcrupulous ; it is only lately that this decoration has been granted to fomc minifters of 
ftate who were not of an illuftrious -family. 

There are alfo f >ur other military orders, founded at the time of the crufades ; and 
fince the time of Ferdinand the Catholic, the king has been grand matter of them all. 
They are thofe of Santiago, Calatrava, Monteza, and Alcantara. The three firft are 
diftinguilhed by a red ribbon, and the laft by a green one. Thefe four orders have 

* Up to the period of the Revolution, the entbafly to France was always filled by a grandee who was gene- 
rally admitted into the order of the Holy Ghoit. 

t The patriarchate of the Indies and grand almonerlhip of the court has been veiled for fomc years in 
Cardinal Sentmanat, a defeendant of that Marquis de Cartel dos Rios ambaflador at the court of Louis 
XIV., at the time of the arrival of the will of Charles II., the firft grandee created by Philip V. 
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commanderies, which are conferred by the king. Sant iago has eighty-feven, the richeft 
of which is reckoned to be worth 200,000 rials a year j Calatrava fifty five, one of 
which is valued at 358,000 rials annually. Montoza has but thirteen and Alcantara 
thirty-feven, the commanderies of the two latter orders are the leaf! confiderable of 
the whole. They were for a long time given to every clafs of perfons, provided they 
could bring the requifite proofs. Charles III. recalled them to the fpirit of their firft 
inftitution, and reftri&ed the grant of them to military men. Upon this an honourable 
diflindion for the reft of the fubje&s was wanting. This he fupplied in 177 1 by creat- 
ing a fifth order, which bears his name, and is dedicated to the conception of the virgin. 
It is compofed of two dalles : that of the great erodes and -fimple knights. The great 
erodes wear the great ribband of the order, Iky-blue, edged with white. On da vs of 
o remony they are clothed in a long mantle of thefe two colours, and wear a collar upon 
which are alternatively difplayed the arms of Caftile and the king’s cypher. 

The number of the great erodes Ihould be limited to fixty, according to the.ftatutes 
of the order; it confiftsat prefent of eighty-three including the princes of the royal 
family and fome foreigners. When the order was firft eftablilhed the members were 
chofen from among the grandees, except two of the great officers, of the order. A 
Ihort time afterwards the king made an exception to this rule, in favour of his marine 
minifter, the marquis of Caftejon. This exception was afterwards extended: though 
the order is Hill confined to the molt eminent perfonages of the kingdom, 1‘uch as the 
minifters and fome general officers, diftinguilhed either by their zeal or fervices. 

The Ample knights were two hundred in number, each enjoying a penfion of four 
thoufand rials (about forty pounds). A few years fince the king bellowed this lelfer order 
upon fonie perfons in France, not included in the two hundred. On their account they 
departed from the ftatute which rendered this order incompatible with all others, by 
permitting it to be afl'oeiated with the crofs of St. Touis. 

In addition to the orders for men, the queen in 179* inftituted one which bears her 
name Maria Luifa in favour of the fair fex ; it confifts of fixty ladies, principally 
grandees. In the fele&ion of its firft members favour alone appears to have pre- 
dominated. 

Proofs of nobility are neceflary to qualify for the fmall order of Charles III , as well 
as the four military ones ; but from the facility with which it is obtained one is led to 
doubt this ; although no great efforts of intrigue are requifite to elude this law ; as no- 
bility in moft of the provinces of Spain, is not difficult to eliablilh. And it is fufficient 
that he who afpires to this diftinftion prove himfelf, and his anceftors, to have lived 
nobly, without having exercifed any of the fmall number of profelfions, which law and 
prejudice declare to be vile; he is then reputed a gentleman by defeent; hidalgo ; for 
in Spain nobility by creation is unknown. Some humourifts have obl'erved, that there 
are whole provinces of which all the inhabitants are gentlemeh : nor is this any great 
exaggeration. Philip V. ennobled all the Bifcayans. All the Allurians are believed to 
be defeended from the ancient Goths, who took refuge in the mountains of Affuria, 
and were never fubjetted by the Moors, and are reputed noble on account of this 
honourable origin. But there cannot be a more glaring abfurdity than to imagine that 
two or three hundred thoufand men who fettled fome centuries ago in a fmall province, 
are all noble in the ftri& meaning of the word. If all men were of the fame height, 
the words giant and dwarf would be obliterated from the dictionary. Nobility necefla- 
rily fuppofes a more numerous clafs, who are lefs noble, not it is true of that defeription, 
condemned in fome places by abfurd laws to a fpecies of abafement, but obfeure inha- 
bitants inferior to a ftnall member in credit and con ft deration. Thus, in fad, there are 
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in Bifcny and Afturia, as in other parts of Europe, diftinguifhed families, in the opinion 
of the public, who have made a great figure in the diftridt in which they relkle, cither 
by their opulence, or the places they have held ; and whatever may be the pretenfions 
of obfeure neighbouring families, the former afFcdt a pre-eminence, which thefe ac- 
knowledge by their homage: this, however, prevents not the latter from cheri{hing 
ideas of grandeur, which preferve in their mind a noble pride undoubtedly preferable 
to the chimerical nobility of blood : fo that if bv foine fortunate circtmillance they ob- 
tain fume employment Id's oblcure than their birth, they confidor that they have only 
regained their proper ftation, and are ids infolent and vain than moll up ft arts in other 
countries. 

I have more than once remarked this diftinguilhing charafteriilic, ever, in the loweft 
ranks of the Aflurians and the Bifrayans. They have, in their appearance, fomething 
more haughty, and are much lefs humble in their fubinidion. They are not awed either 
by titles or riches. A man in place is in their eyes a fortunate man, who obtains a prize 
in the royal lottery, in which they all have a ticket, and may win in their turn ; and 
this prejudice, ridiculous as it may feem, keeps them on their guard againft meannefs, 
and even againil degrading crimes. This rdledion is more or lefs applicable to all the 
other provinces of Spain, where hidalgos arc more numerous, and where the members 
of tlie third clafs ( pUluros) are diltinguilhed from them by no humiliating fubjection ; 
fo that nobility here excites lefs envy, and a defire of throwing off its yoke would Ids 
eafily than in other places adt as an incentive to general infurredtion. 

Notwithftanding thofe imperceptible gradations, which in Spain foparate nobility 
from the inferior ranks, the proofs required in certain cafes are clofely examined ; but 
there, as well as in other countries, money and interefl procure gcnealogilts who are 
not over fcrupnlous. A refledlion, applicable to every nation, may be made with rc- 
fpedt to the nobility of Spain, which is, that the lefs a monarch is limited, the more ar- 
bitrary are thefe diftindtions, and the more irregular the gradations. Defpots, even 
thofe the lead tyrannical, prefer or neglect their fwbjects according to their caprices. 
Unlimited monarehs exercife this kind of influence in a greater or lefs degree ; and 
thav are few dates in which the fovertign authority is lefs circumfcribed than in Spain. 

Under the ancient form of government it was more confined j but it has changed by 
degrees, and without exciting commotion. The intermediate ranks fcarcoly exid in 
n cue. The fuprome councils, particularly that of C.afiile, which is the chief, have fre- 
quently tendered remondranccs, where they have apprehended that the rneafures of the 
crown would be dilaftrous, or have deemed them in oppofition to the laws ; but all the 
re -tubers of the councils are nominated by the king, and may be dilplaced at pleafure. 
it is from him alone that they look for advancement in the civil career j and as the 
infeription of the royal orders, which relate to their different departments, is made in 
their different regifters without any legal power of avoiding it on their part, being in 
fact a mere matter of form ; it does not appear that they pofl’efs even that power which 
was vetted in the ancient parliaments of France, of tacitly refilling the will of the 
fovereign. 


Chap. V. — Remains of the Cortes*— ’Council of State. — Striflures on Mr. d' Aranda, 
Mr. Florida Blanca , and the prefent Minijlers. — Offices. 

THE Cortes was the only dam which could arreft the progrefs of defpotifin. The 
hiftory of Spain fufficiently proves how great an influence this fpecies of dates general 
had in the moft important affairs of government j but for a long time paft, they have 

not 
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not been afle.mbled, except for the fake of form ; and the fovereigns, without violence, 
without formally rejecting their intervention, have found means to elude their authority. 
They render them however an homage in mockery, when they promulgate ordinances 
from the throne under the name of pragmatic, the preambles of which Hate that they 
' claim the fame rcfpc 6 l as if they had been publifhed in the affembly of the Cortes ; which are 
never convoked except at the acceflion of a new fovereign to the throne, to adminiftcr 
to him an oath in the name of the nation, and fwcar fidelity. On this occafion, letters 
of convocation are font to all the grandees, to all titled perlons of Caftile, to all the pre- 
lates, and to eyery city which has a right to fend deputies to the Cortes. The two firft 
claffes reprefent the nobility ; the priefts, the body of the clergy, and the cities which 
depute one of their magiftrates, reprefent the people. 

The laft time that the Cortes was afletnbled was in 17S9, at the coronation of the 
reigning fovereign. Its feffion was continued for three months, the Count de Campo- 
manes aiding as prefident, who on this occafion received the title of governor of the 
council of Caftile, the funftions of which office ho had excrcifed alone for feveral years 
before. The Cortes were compofed of at moft a hundred perlons ; for it is not every 
province of Spain that fends deputies to them. Gallicia has her own feparate. That 
part of Old Caftile known by the name of Montanas dc Sant Andcr , is represented by 
the city of Burgos, which difputes the precedency, at the aflembly of the Cortes? with 
Toledo. Navarre, the lordfliip of Bifcay/and Gurpufcoa, have their particular Hates, 
and thefe different provinces take an oath to the new ioveeign by means of deputies, 
which for that purpofe they difpatch to court. 

This national aflembly, however unlhapcn, and incomplete it be, at one inftant loomed 
to feel its authority, arid was on the point of manifefting it. Already had l’ome intrepid 
orators prepared themfelves to exprefs their grievances, and to point out the moft into- 
lerable ; (it might have been the fignal of a revolution) ; when the court anticipated the 
intention, as if it forefaw what was about to happen in France ; and civilly dilinifled the 
Cortes, who patiently difperfed. 

Except thcle convocations, of which there have been but three in the prefent century, 
and which only gave room for vain formalities^ recolle&ion, and regret, the Cortes of the 
whole kingdom have not been aflembled fince 1713, when Phillip V. convoked them to 
give their approbation to the pragmatic fan&ion, which changed the order of fucceffion 
to the throne. , 

It is well known that by a law, of which it would be as difficult perhaps to indicate 
the real origin, as that of our pretended Salic law, women afeended the Spanffli throne 
in cafe of proximity of blood. This mode of fucceffion is known under the defignation 
of Cajliliaro or Cognate, in oppofition to that called Agnate, which excludes females en- 
tirely. Philip V., being defirous of aflimilating in meafure the courfc of fucceffion in 
Spain, wilh that of the country which gave hitn birth, in fpite of his prediledlion for de- 
fpotic refolutions, conceived it would be wife to obtain the confent of the Cortes towards 
functioning this refolution. lie was in poffeflion of great authority j in a twelve years’ 
war he had effected the fubjugation of his kingdom ; he faw all Spain unequally divided 
between fubjeCts devoted to him, who could have no motive for refiftance to his will, 
and difeontented fubjeCts that he had effectually curbed. He relied therefore upon the 
docility of the Cortes, 3nd was not difappointed. They acknowledged, and adopted the 
new order of fucceffion, which calls to the throne the male heirs, to the exclufion of the 
female, however near the confanguinity ; who cannot accCde to it, but in cafe of the toial 
ablence of any male defeendant from the rcigmng family. There is however fomething 
more abfolute than the authority of the moft defpotic tnonarchs j I mean public opinion, 

and 
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and the indelible predilection of a people to its antient laws and cuftoms. An att-.u h- 
ment to the old mode of fucceflion dill exifts in the hearts of the greater part ot the 
Spanifli nation, and it is more than probable, if once aquettion were toarife which might 
have to be decided either according to this ancient law, or the pragmatic fandion of 1 7 1 3, 
it would not be determined in a peaceable manner. Happily for Spain thispoflible pofi- 
tion is not likely foon to occur, fince among the fix children of his Majefty there are 
three males. In the time of my firft vifit to Spain, there was a period when this ddi. 
cate queftion without being confidered an idle one, was much under difeuffion ; this 
was, when the prefent King, then Prince of Afturias, faw moll of his male children fall 
oft* in their infancy, and was threatened with having no progeny but what were female. 
In cafe of the realization of this apprehenfion, the Caflilian order of fucccftion would 
have nominated to the throne the eldeft of the Infantas, while the pragmatic regulation 
of 1713 would have pointed to one of the two brothers of the King, or their male de- 
defeendants, and Europe might again have been enfanguined for the purpofc of deciding 
the difpute. 

But let us return to the Cortes, and fee what remains of their authority. They are 
Hill conlulted, for the fake of form, in certain cafes, when for example it is in agitation 
to grant letters of naturalization to a ftranger, but then the members of which they are 
compofed correfpond with each other, without afiembling. A faint image of them, 
however, remains in an aflembly, which conftantly refides at Madrid, under the name of 
Diputados dc los Rcynos (deputies of the kingdoms.) At their breaking up in 1 7 1 3, it 
was regulated, that they ftiould be reprefented by a permanent committee, whofe office it 
fhould be to watch over the administration of that part of the taxes, known by the name 
of Milloncs , and which had been granted in the reign of Philip II. with the formal con- 
sent of the Cortes, upon certain conditions, which the monarch fwore to obferve, and to 
watch the performance of which the committee of Diputados was appointed. The Cortes 
alfo authorized it to fuperintend the difpofal of the Milloncs. But in they ear 1718, 
the Cardinal Alberoni, whofe ardent and imperious mind dii'dained all reflraint, trans- 
ferred it to the hands of the fovereign. From that time the committee held no more of 
the Hate revenues than the fmall portion ncceflary to pay the fabrics and defray the ex- 
pellees of the members. Thefe are eight in number, and are chofen in the following 
manner : 

But firft it will be proper to obferve, that the divifion of Spain into kingdoms and 
provinces, fuch as Gallicia, the Afturias, the kingdom of Leon, the kingdom of Va* 
lentia, Ahdalufia, &c., as described in maps and geographical treatifes made out of the 
pcninfula, are fcarcely known in practice. Spain prefents as ftrange and even a more 
complicated medley, than what France did previous to the Revolution. 

The three provinces of Bifcay, Navarre under the title of kingdom, and the Afturias 
as a principality, form Separate dates, which are without cuftom houfes, intendants and 
almolt every thing pertaining to lifeal Sway. The reft of the monarchy, fubjed to its au- 
thority, is divided into twenty-two provinces belonging to the crown of Caftilc, and 
four belonging to that of Amrgon. Thefe twenty-fix provinces diil’er materially in ex- 
tent ; for example, all Catalonia which pertains to Arrago# forms but one province, 
while in C.aftile Some are no more than three or four leagues Square ; each has its Sepa- 
rate intendant, and may be compared to our generalities. 

r I he twenty -two provinces of the crown of Ca/li/eare the kingdom of Gallicia , the provinces 
of Burgos, Leon, Zamora , Salamanca , I'Jtranadura, Valencia,, Valladolid, Sega da, Avilas, 
Loro, Iolcdo, La Mancha, Murcia, Guadalaxara, Cuenca, Soria, Madrid, and laflly 
Andalufia , which comprizes four provinces ftill designated as kingdoms ; a name which 
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they bore in the time of the government- of the Moors, that is to fay, Seville , Cordova, 
Jaen , and Grenada. 

The four provinces of the crown of Arragon , are the kingdom of Arragon, that of Valen • 
Ha, the principality of Catalonia , and the kingdom of Majorca. 

This is not the only divifion by a great many. _ Spain is divided into thirteen military 
governments, twelve of which have chiefs, who bear the title of Captains General of 
Provinces ; the commandant of Navarre alone having that of Viceroy. It .is moreover 
divided into diocefes, which have different boundaries to what the provinces have j and 
into judiciary partitions which we (hall notice as we proceed. 

But the principal of all thefe divifions, notwithdanding it does not comprize the 
whole monarchy, that which the greater part of the ads of government are to have effed 
upon, is the divifion which partitions Spain into the provinces of the crown of Cajlile , and 
thofe of the crown of Arragon. Two parts of the monarchy which differ from each other 
as well with refped to the adminidration, as the fpecies and colledion of taxes ; a dif- 
tindion which had its origin at the time when Cadile and Arragon were united by the 
marriage of Ifabella and Ferdinand the Catholic* 

Los Diputados le los Reynos, weak remnants of the Cortes, are chofen according to this 
divifion. All the provinces of Cadile unite to name fix ; Catalonia and Majorca one ; 
and the regencies of Valencia and Arragon eled the eighth. Thefe deputies fit but for 
fix years, at the end of which a new nomination takes place. As a relid of their an- 
cient rights, they dill retain the privilege of being, by virtue of their places, members of 
the council of Finance, by which the fovereign communicates to the nation the necefiity 
of levying any new tax ; and the approbation they are fuppofed to give to the royal will 
is a diadow of that confent of the Cortes, without which taxes could not formerly be aug- 
mented. But it is eafy to preceive how feeble this rampart of liberty mud be, which is 
only formed of a fmall number of citizens, who poffefs but little real power, are under 
the controul of government from which they exped favours and preferments, and who, 
after all, reprefent only a part of the nation. 

The provinces of Bifcay and Navarre, which hold aflemblies and have particular pri- 
vileges, fend alfo, on fome occafions, their \ deputies to the throne, but they form no 
part of the Diputados de los Reynos , and their condituents fix at pleafure the objed and 
duration of their temporary million. 

We may perceive from this Iketch how little the fovereign authority is limited in Spain. 
The councils are the organs of his will, and at the fame time the depofitary of the laws 
which emanate therefrom ; his miniders are the agents of it. For a great^art of the 
late century they have been the only perfons conneded. The King is habitually clofeted 
with each of them feparately. In any knotty cafe they are aflembled in a Junta, in order 
that he may obtain their colledive opinion. Up to 1718, their authority was counter- 
balanced by the council of date, but the ambitious Cardinal Alberoni, at that epoch, 
thought fit to releafe himlelf from its interference. The council of date continued to 
be the mod honourable corps in the nation but ceafed to affemble. The place of coun- 
fellor of date is now only honorary, with a confiderable falary annexed to it, and fur- 
nilhes the fovereign with -the means of rewarding thofe of his fubjeds who have deferved 
well of the date. The various offices of adminidration generally lead to this appoint- 
ment at the end of a few years. 

But in the month of February 179*, a few days after my arrival at Aranjuez, Count 
de Florida Blanca, who had drawn on himfelf the difpleafure of the queen, arid who had 
cither the boldnefs, or impolicy to flight the young Duke de la Alcudia, whofe credit 
with the royal couple was every day augmenting, Florida Blanca whofe - thoughtlefs 
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audacity was about to plunge his country into a war which had no motive, and was 
wanting even of a fpecious pretext in themidft of the molt perfect 1'ccurity as he con - 
ceived, was difmifled to make room for Monficur D* Aranda, who was as little prepared 
for this return of favour. lie was made prime mini Iter, and fpite of his long experience 
he did not look upon himfelf as pofl’dled fingly of a jufficient ability to l'upport the 
weight of the adminiftration in fuch a critical juncture, and confequently. urged the ne- 
ceflity of having recourfe to a council of (late, which was immediately affcmbled, and of 
which he was made the prefident. Notwithftanding thefe wife precautions, Monlieur 
1)’ Aranda was blamed for having accepted the adminiftration, for relying upon an ap- 
parent favour of the iriftability of which the leaft infight into what was palling at court 
mult have latisfied him. His friends would have deemed him much more honoured by 
a noble refufal, than in the acceptance of a fituation, the fplendor of which could yield 
no addition to his fame. His enemies, his rivals, the minifters of the powers, who had 
already fecretly confpired againft France, which he was fuppofed to favour, already pre- 
dicted his fudden fall, and no doubt gave their afliltance towards it. For my part I who 
look for nothing, who fear nothing, from one fide or the other, who for the feven 
months of his adminiftration was continually near his perfon, I muft fay, that preferving 
at all times a dignity frequently bordering op ftiftnefs, he employed his means at this 
time in keeping the lcourge of war at diftance from his country, and that I cannot hold 
opinion with thofe who conceive that this laft feene of his political life has diminilhed 
his pretenfions to general efteem. 

Succeeded in the month of O&ober by the Duke of Alcudia, under pretence that 
his great age rendered it neceflary he Ihould take repofe, he fupported this mortification 
with the ferenity of a philofopher. He preferved the title of prefident of the council of 
ftate, and filled the functions of it, until having exprpfled himfelf at one of the fittings 
of this council with that rigid franknefs which is peculiar to him, on the fubjed of the 
war with France, and which certainly Ihould have met with an apology in his ex- 
perience, he was exiled to Jain, a city of Andalufii; On the return of peace the king, 
banifhing him for ever to a diftance of thirty leagues from his coaft, and capital, per- 
mitted him to withdraw to his eftates in Arragon. 

At this moment the council of ftate is compofed of thirty-two members, thirteen of 
which arc a diftance from Madrid upon different accounts, there are eleven other indi- 
viduals of diffin&ion, for the moft part abfent, who without being admitted to the coun- 
cil, are confidered as honorary members ; the value of which is little more than entitling 
them to be qualified yew excellency. 

The title of councillor of ftate, now but an honorary appellation even for thofe who 
poflefs it in its plentitude, is the moft diftinguilhed recompence or rather favour, which 
the king of Spain can confer. It is the reward of perfonal merit, of long fervice in a 
political career, or in fome important branches of adminiftration : for fome years back 
it is an appendage to the offices of minifters of ftate. The adminiftration is divided into 
fix principal departments. 

i. The minijler of foreign affairs is the directing minifter, and receives, as a mark of 
diftin&ion, the title of fecretary of ftate. 

2 . The minijler of war has but a circumfcribed authority. He is prefident of the 
council of war, which is rather a tribunal than a board of adminiftration ; but the in- 
fpettors of the infantry, and thole of the. cavalry, dragoons, and provincial regiments, 
draw up a ftatement of whatever relates to the corps of which they have the direction, 
and the minifter at war has only to prefent the memorials they give in to the king. 
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they bore in the time of the government- of the Moors, that is to fay, Seville , Cordova , 
Jaen, and Grenada. 

The four provinces of the crown of Arragon , are the kingdom of Arragon, that of Valen • 
tia, the principality of Catalonia , and the kingdom of Majorca. 

This is not the only divition by a great many. .Spain is divided into thirteen military 
governments, twelve of which have chiefs, who bear the title of Captains General of 
Provinces ; the commandant of Navarre alone having that of Viceroy. It . is moreover 
divided into diocefes, which have different boundaries to what the provinces have j and 
into judiciary partitions which we fhall notice as we proceed. 

But the principal of all thefe divifions, notwithftanding it does not comprize the 
whole monarchy, that which the greater part of the a£ts of government are to have effedt 
upon, is the divifion which partitions Spain into the provinces of the crown of Cajlile , and 
thofe of the crown of Arragon. Two parts of the monarchy which differ from each other 
as well with refpedt to the adminift ration, as the fpecies and collection of taxes ; a dif- 
tin&ion which had its origin at the time when Caflile and Arragon were united by the 
marriage of Ifabella and Ferdinand the Catholic. 

Los Diputados le los Reynos , weak remnants of the Cortes, are chofen according to this 
divifion. All the provinces of Caflile unite to name fix ; Catalonia and Majorca one ; 
and the regencies of Valencia and Arragon eledt the eighth. Thefe deputies fit but for 
fix years, at the end of which a new nomination takes place. As a relidk of their an- 
cient rights, they dill retain the privilege of being, by virtue of their places, members of 
the council of Finance, by which the fovereign communicates to the nation the neceffity 
of levying any new tax ; and the approbation they are fuppofed to give to the royal will 
is a fhadow of that confent of the Cortes, without which taxes could not formerly be aug- 
mented. But it is eafy to preceive how feeble this rampart of liberty mud be, which is 
only formed of a fmall number of citizens, who poffefs but little real power, arc under 
the controul of government from which they expedt favours and preferments, and who, 
after all, reprefent only a part of the nation. 

The provinces of Bifcay and Navarre, which hold aflemblies and have particular pri- 
vileges, fend alfo, on fome occafions, their, deputies to the throne, but they form no 
part of the Diputados de los Reynos , and their conftituents fix at pleafure the objedt and 
duration of their temporary million. 

We may perceive from this Iketch how little the fovereign authority is limited in Spain. 
The councils are .the organs of his will, and at the fame time the depofitary of the laws 
which emanate therefrom ; his minifters are the agents of it. For a great^Jart of the 
late century they have been the only perfons connected. The King is habitually clofeted 
with each of them feparately. In any knotty cafe they are afletnbled in a Junta, in order 
that he may obtain their colledlive opinion. Up to 1718, their authority was counter- 
balanced by the council of Hate, but the ambitious Cardinal Alberoni, at that epoch, 
thought fit to releafe himfelf from its interference. The council of Hate continued to 
be the mod honourable corps in the nation but ceafed to affemble. The place of coun- 
fellor of ftate is now only honorary, with aconfiderable falary annexed to it, and fur- 
nilhes the fovereign with -the means of rewarding thofe of his fubjedls who have deferved 
well of the ftate. The various offices of adminiftration generally lead to this appoint- 
ment at the end of a few years. 

But in the month of February 179c, a few days after my arrival at Aranjuez, Count 
de Florida Blanca, who had drawn on himfelf the difpleafure of the .queen, arid who had 
cither the boldnefs, or impolicy to flight the young Duke de la Alcudia, whofe credit 
with the royal couple was every day augmenting, Florida Blanca whofe - thoughtlefs 
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audacity was about to plunge his country into a war which had no motive, and was 
wanting even of a fpecious pretext in the rnidft of the moil; perfect fecurity as he con- 
ceived, was difmiffed to make room for Mon lieu r I)’ Aranda, who was as little prepared 
for this return of favour. He was made prime mini (ter, and fpite of his long experience 
he did not look upon himfelf as pofi’dfed iingly of a fufficient ability to i'upport the 
weight of the adminillration in fuch a critical juncture, and confequently. urged the nc> 
ceflity of having recourfe to a council of Hate, which was immediately afiembled, and of 
which he was made the prefident. Notwithltanding thefe wife precautions, Monlieur 
D* Aranda was blamed for having accepted the adminillration, for relying upon an ap- 
parent favour of the inftability of which the leaft infight into what was palling at court 
mult have latisfied him. His friends would have deemed him much more honoured by 
a noble refufal, than in the acceptance of a fituation, the fplendor of which could yield 
no addition to his fame. His enemies, his rivals, the minifters of the powers, who had 
already fecretly confpired again It France, which he was fuppofed to favour, already pre- 
dicted his fudden fall, and no doubt gave their affiftance towards it. For my part I who 
look for nothing, who fear nothing, from one fide or the other, who for the feven 
months of his adminillration was continually near his perfon, I mull fay, that preferving 
at all times a dignity frequently bordering op ftiffnefs, he employed his means at this 
time in keeping the fcourge of war at diftance from his country, and that I cannot hold 
opinion with thofe who conceive that this lalt feene of his political life has diminilhed 
his pretenfions to general eft.eem. 

Succeeded in the month of OClober by the Duke of Alcudia, under pretence that 
his great age rendered it neceflary he Ihould take repofe, he fupported this mortification 
with the ferenity of a philofopher. He preferved the title of prefident of the council of 
ftate, and filled the functions of it, until having exprpfled himfelf at one of the fittings 
of this council with that rigid franknefs which is peculiar to him, on the fubjeCt of the 
war with France, and which certainly Ihould have met with an apology in his ex- 
perience, he was exiled to Jain, a city of Andalufia; On the return of peace the king, 
banifhing him for ever to a diftance of thirty leagues from his coaft, and capital, per- 
mitted him to withdraw to his eftates in Arragon. 

At this moment the council of ftate is compofed of thirty-two members, thirteen of 
which are a diftance from Madrid upon different accounts, there are eleven other indi- 
viduals of diftinftion, for the moft part abfent, who without being admitted to the coun- 
cil, are confidered as honorary members ; the value of which is little more than entitling 
them to be qualified your excellency. 

The title of councillor of ftate, now but an honorary appellation even for thofe who 
poffefs it in its plentitude, is the moft diftinguifhed recompence or rather favour, which 
the king of Spain can confer. It is the reward of perfonal merit, of long fervice in a 
political career, or in fomc important branches of adminiftration : for fomc years back 
it is an appendage to the offices of minifters of ftate. The adminiftration is divided into 
fix principal departments. 

i. The minifter of foreign affairs is the dire&tng minifter, and receives, as a mark of 
diftin&ion, the title of fecretary of ftate. 

2. The minifter of war has but a circumfcribed authority. He is prefident of the 
council of war, which is rather a tribunal than a board of adminiftration ; but the in- 
fpettors of the infantry, and thofe of the. cavalry, dragoons, and provincial regiments, 
draw up a batement of whatever relates to the corps of which they have the direction, 
and the minifter at war has only to prefent the memorials they give in to the king. 
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3. The minijlcr of the navy has no affociates. The chiefs of the three departments, and 
the infpc&ors of the navy are named by the king on the representation of the minifter; 
the naval ordinances prepared by him require only the i’aiictiou of the fovereign. 

4. The minijlcr r,f finance fhould properly be under the mlpeclion of the fnperinten- 
dant-general of that department; but thefe two offices were tome time fmee united, on 
account of the reparation ol them multiplying without nco-Hity the fprings of govern- 
ment. Charks HI. had three miniflers of finance: Squliluci, difgraccd to'fatisfy the 
nation; Mulqukn and Leruna, who maintained their fituations for life. No one will 
prefume to atlirm that the finance department was well managed during their adminiftra- 
tion ; but would their having an infpector over them have caufcd them to be better ma- 
naged ? The council of finance oppofes frequently but a weak barrier to the afts of the 
minifter of that department. The prefident of this council for a long time was the 
minifter hitnfclf. An uncle of the prince of the peace at prefent holds the fituation. 

5. The minifter of the Judies had the molt cxtenfive department in all the monarchy; 
for in him was centered the civil, military, ecclefiaftical, and financial government of 
Spanilh America ; and it may be laid, that in the whole political world there has never 
been a minifter whofe power was io exlenfive, fmee it comprehended the whole of that 
immenfe country which, from the north of California, (l retches to the ftreights of Ma- 
gellan. The authority of this minifter was curbed only by the intervention of the 
council of the Indies ; but for fpme years back the prefidency of that council has been 
joined to the fituation of minifter for the Indies. Charles IV., in fuffering a council to 
exift whofe eflablifhment is as ancient as the conqucfl of America, has divided the mi- 
niftry for the Indies among the five other miniflers. The largefl portion of this divifion 
has fallen to the lot of the minijlcr of favour and jujlice . 

6. The department of the minijlcr of favour and jufice comprifcs what relates to ju- 
diciary and eccleliaflical affairs, as well in Spain as in the Indies ; but his authority is cir- 
cumtcvibed by the great chamber ( Camara ) of the council of Caftile in Europe, and by 
the council for the Indies in what regards America. In 1796 there were no more than 
five miniflers, the miniftry for foreign affairs being filled by Don Manuel de Godoy, 
who in 1792 was created Duke de la Alcudia, and who after terminating a war which 
he entered into no doubt with great reluctance, received the name which above all 
others is glorious to a minifter, that of the Prince of the Peace. I have known him inti- 
mately, and have obferved his conduct on critical occafions. I lhall neither be his cenfor 
nor apologift ; all that I (hall fay of him is, that hiftory furnifhes few examples of fo 
much good fortune, and that fo rapidly attained : his fuccefs no doubt creates envy; 
however, few are difpleafcd with it, fince he fupports his ftation with dignity, and Ihews, 
by the ul’e he makes of the favour he enjoys, that he is not altogether unworthy of it. 

In his perlbii is concentered almolt every dignity in Spain. He is a knight of the 
grand order of Charles III.,' as well as of the golden fleece ; he is a grandee of the firlt 
dais ; ho enjoys the tide of prince, which no nobleman of Spanilh extraction ever bore 
before him: in* addition to thefe, he is prime minifter, a councillor of flate, captain- 
general of the armies, infpector and chief of four companies of gardes du corps , &c. &c. 
and poffelfes (the lburce of all thele favours) the particular efteem of the king and queen. 
To. fum up all, nature, in unifon with fortune to blefs him with every qualification which 
can entitle him to claims on happinefs, has endowed him with a captivating exterior, and 
what is ol greater value, a found mind, and a good and benevolent heart* 1 . 

In 

* T :i 1798, the French government conceived it had right to complain of him, and employed its influ- 
eji.( ,.t the S)Miilfh court to drive him from the iniuiitry tor foreign at lairs ; but it could not ellrange him 
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In 1 9 3 the adminiftration of finance was in the hands of Don Diego Gardoqui. He had 
been dilpatchcd from Bilboa, where he had a houfe of bufintls in 1781, as charge 
d'affaires to the United States on the part of Spain. He was afterwards appointed 
conful-general in England, and then fucceeded Lezena, who died, in the adminiftration 
of finance. He began his career with favourable aufpices, having to fucceed a man 
who had rendered himfelf fo odious to the people, that it was with difficulty his remains 
could be carried in quiet to the tomb. Some addrefs notwithflanding was requifite to 
M. Gardoqui to maintain his ground, furrounded as he was by the embarraffments into 
which his department had fallen ; and forne courage to fupport the burthen of the war 
in which Spain was engaged with France. After having conducted the veffel of finance 
for the fpace of fix years, with more good fortune than capacity, through the dangerous 
navigation which it had to pafs, he was nominated ambaffador to Turin ; M. dc Varela 
fucceedcd him, who, recently promoted to the miniftry of marine, had evinced greater 
aptitude for financial matters than for military affairs. 

They both died fhortiy after; and at prefent the miniftry of finance is in the hands of 
Don Michael Cayetano. This nobleman had filled the poft of adminiftrator of the 
little ifland lvica, one of the Baleares, for feveral years, and had vivified it by eftablifh- 
ments which manifefted at the fame time his wil'dom, and his attachment to regula- 
rity. On his return he was recommended to the prince of the peace, by the Dutch' 

ambaffador Walkenaer, a man of fenfe, and an eminent judge of merit of different de- 
feriptions. The account he gave of his little adminiftration, the warmth with which he 
dilclofed the plans of amelioration which he had conceived, made him be cftccmed ca- 
pable of employing his abilities in a much wider field : he was railed to the flation of 
ininifter of finance ; a verfe has been applied to him, which I am at a lofs to determine 
whether the offspring of envy or rigid juftice, 

u Who Alines within his proper fphere. 

Promoted is 110 more a liar.” 

In 1793 M. de Valdez was minijler of the navy, and had managed his department 
with loyalty and wifdom from the period of the death of Caftcjon. The court and the 
nation would yet have been better fatisfied with him, if during the war with France he 
had joined to thefe good qualities that activity which circumfiaucos exacted. On the con- 
c lufion of peace he obtained what for a long time he had been dciirous of, an allowance 
to relign, and was fuccceded by Don Pedro Valera , who had acquired confiderable ex- 
perience in the adminiftrative department of the navy : he found that great neglect had 
exifted in this office, and on his fucceffion purfued his plan of repairs with a circutn- 
Ipection bordering on flownefs. IJis promotion to the miniftry of the navy did not 
meet with general fuffrage, and fhortly his conduft difgufled many of the moil diftin- 
guifhed perfons in the navy ; a dangerous matter at the eve of a new maritime war : he 
was therefore removed to the head of the department of finance, and Don Juan dc Lan- 
gara took the adminiftration of the navy. This admiral, notwithflanding the fpecies of 
disfavour into which he had fallen, from the famous check which a Spanifh fquadron 
under his command met with in 1780, had acquired the efleem of the public bv his ta- 
lents and his loyalty. At that time he commanded the fquadron at Cadiz ; it v as not 
long, however, that he maintained this appointment, to which he had been called by the 

ihe royal favour, which he inceffantly enjoyed. It may, on the contrary, be sHirmcd that thefe -ttimnta 
to far from injuring him, but ferved to enhance his credit, although l,fs openly flown j he >V in f.i.'i, the 
pti rie miuiller, and invifibly the chief of every department. He hir, been lW.ec eLd ia the office for foreign 
afiairs by three other miuillers, of whom wc (hall fpeak as we proceed. 
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voice of the nation. At prefent he is captain-general of the navy, and councillor of 
Hate, and lives peaceably at Madrid, in poffeflion of that efteem he has fo well earned. 

After his refignation, the miniftry which he left vacant was given ad interim to Don 
Antonio Caballero. But at the beginning of this year an admiral generally efteemed, 
Don Domingo Grandellana , was appointed mini Her of the navy. 

The adminijlration of the war department , after the death of Lerena , was entrufted to 
Count Campo Alangc , who retained it up to the conclufion of peace with France ; he was 
then named ambaffador to Vienna, and is now gone in that capacity to Lifbon. His 
lucceffor as War minifter was Don Miguel Jofeph de Aranza, a loldier of diftinguifhed 
merit, who, after being employed in foreign negociations, had filled the intendancy of 
the kingdom of Valencia with general approbation. Soon after he made way for Don 
Juan Manuel A hares, the uncle of the prince of the peace, and was lent as viceroy to 
Mexico, then in rather critical circumftances, which were not however above his capa- 
city. A fort of fatality rapidly fnatched hitn from this deftination, and he now lives 
retired, but not in difgrace, at Madrid, and is a councillor of ftate. He has recently 
been pointed at as a fit perfon to be employed on fome important miffiom 

Don Juan Manuel Alvares did not long retain the war department ; he as well has 
£aken his place in the council of ftate. His fucceffor ad interim was the fame Don Jofeph 
Antonio Caballero , already employed in the departments of favour and juftice, and the 
navy, who thus was for a time the minifter, with the mod upon his hands of any in Eu- 
rope, and who, if competent to the duties he had to fulfil, muft at the fame time have 
been one of the moft Ikilful. 

The adminijlration of favour and jufice, which was the allotment in 1792 of Don Pedro 
Alcuna , a friend of the Duke de la Alcudia, palled afterwards to Don Eugenio de Laguno , 
an enlightened, and at the fame time a modeft man, for a long time at the head of the 
office for foreign affairs ; and who, when that department was rather prematurely con- 
fided to the Duke de la Alcudia, alfifted the young minifter, by imparting the fruits of 
his long experience. He did not long retain the office of minifter of favour and juftice, 
which perhaps required a man of greater a&ivity, but fought for the otium cum dignitate 
in the council of ftate, and died fhortly after. 

His immediate fucceffor is one of the moft enlightened men in Spain, one of the moll 
perfect philofophers I have ever met with, Don Gafpard Melchior de Jovellanos , a perfon 
who at the clofe of my laft edition I had pointed out as one among the men of merit who 
languifhed in oblivion. It is pretended that the hopes formed of him have not been 
realized. But may not this be the language of envy, or at leaft of thofe enemies among 
a certain clafs of men, which will yet be formidable to Spain for a length of time to 
come, and whom the philofophical intrepidity with which he has oppofed certain abufes 
has rendered inveterate agafnft him ? However it may be, the difgrace of M. de Jovcl- 
lanos was as 'fudden as that juftice which called him from his ftate of ina&ion has been 
tardy in his operation. He is retired to his province, where he cultivates literature and 
the ufeful feiences. 

He was replaced by the fame Don Jofeph Antonio Caballero , of whom we have before 
fpoken, and who thus had ai once three important employments, being minifter of fa- 
vour and juftice forconftancy, war minifter ad interim , and minifter for naval affairs, the 
functions of which office he attended to up to the period of the recent nomination of 
admiral Grandellana. 

At prefent (May 1802) there are four minifters in Spain. Don Pedro Cevallos , for 
foreign affairs ; Don Miguel Cayetano Soler , for finances j Don Jofeph Antonio Caballero , 
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for rhe department of favour and juftice, as well as that of war; and Don Domingo Gran- 
della na, for naval affairs. ° 

The (lability of the miniflry under Charles III. was one of the molt remarkable cir. 
cumftances of the Spanifh government. When this fovereign had once given his confi- 
dence to a minifter, incapacity, misfortune, nothing caufed him to withdraw it. His 
minifters were confequently almofl certain of retaining their employments for life j and 
this certainty, valuable upon many accounts, was not the lefs a fpur to their aflivity. If 
it left them a wide field for the plans which they formed, it fecured them impunity for 
prevarication, and afforded time for abufes to take deep root. Under the prefent go- 
vernment, has not the other extreme been rather too much followed ? The chief admi- 
niflration in the year 179a alone has palled into no lefs than three hands, and I had to 
treat with three fucceffive minifters or different character and opinions, upon the moft 
knotty points. 

Five years after, the adminiftration of foreign affairs was entrufted to Don Francifco 
Saavedra, with the public voice in his favour, to which I ventured to join my recom- 
mendation. Bad health was either the caufe or the pretext of his premature retirement. 
He was fucceeded ad interim by a young man who, after difplaying fome genius abroad 
in a political capacity, was made chief of the office for foreign affairs. Don Louis Mar- 
cano de Urgueya, who quickly became a great favourite, but this favour it appears was 

mifplaced. Public difgrace became the price of his imprudence, and he was confined in 
the caftle of Pampeluna. 

The department which he filled was definitively given to Don Pedro Cevallos , the head 
of an ancient family of Old Caftile. After ftudymg at Valladolid, intendedly for the 
bar, he was fent as fecretary of embaffy to Portugal. On his return to Madrid, he 
married a relation of the prince of the peace, and was afterwards appointed as ambaf- 
fador plenipotentiary to Naples ; but in confequence of differences arifing between the 
two courts, was prevented from proceeding. From what is known at prefent of this 
minifter of ftate, it appears that his modelty and prudence afford a finking contrail 
with the conduct of his predeceffor. One cannot here help obferving, that in four 
years that Charles IV. has reigned, he has had fix minifters of foreign affairs ; while his 
father during the whole of his reign of nine-and-twenty years, had but three, two of 
which, M. Wall and M. de Grimaldi, fpontaneoufly refigned, and' the third furvived him. 

Fewer changes in the prefent reign have taken place in the other departments of 
miniflry. 

The Spanifh minifters are enabled to give themfelves up to the labour which their 
different employments require better than thofe of any other court. Nothing can be- 
more regular than the life which they lead, an airing is almofl the only amufement 
they take. From the arcana of their clofets they hold correfpondence with the extre- 
mities of the globe; without, their horizon is dreumferibed within half a league’s diame- 
ter. Their chiei company is their clerks, who are accuftomed to live at their table, 
'^his mutual conftraint has fome trifling inconveniencies ; but the confequences are, a- 
more clofe union between the principal and his fubalterns, and a greater regularity of 
connection in public aftairs. Thofe who expedite them under the eyes of the minifters 
are not, it is true, Ample clerks, they may with more propriety be compared to our head 
clerks in different offices. In order to obtain appointments of this defeription, it is ge- 
nerally neceflary that proofs of talent fhould have been manifefted previoufly in fome 
occupations of trufl. In the office for foreign, affairs, for example, almofl all the prin- 
cipal clerks have been attached as fecretaries to fome diplomatic million, and from that 
employment frequently pafs to the fituation of plenipotentiaries or ambaffadors. There 

are 
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are at prerent fix of them who reprefent their fovereign at foreign courts; remarkable 
linpularity in a defpotic government, in which one fliould imagine intrigue and favoui 
would difpofe of places, and which in this rel'pett may ferve as a model for free govern - 

*” ?have oftentimes in thefe Spanifli offices met with at leaft the appearance of haughti- 
iu'Is hut frequently it is no other than a veil thrown over kindnefs ; it does not prevent 
the administration of juftice; and, let whatever will be laid, I have reafons lor believing 
that corruption is as rare in them as diferetion is common. But how flow, how methodi- 
cal, how wcarifomc their progrefs ! How much are they to be pitied, thofe who play the 
part of petitioners, whether upon their own account or that of their country. 

Chap. VI .—Amufemcnts of the Court of Spain.— Gallery of paintings, fatties.— Manu- 
factory of plate glafs. — Hunting match.* - i he Churtrcufc of Pattlar. 

THE refidences of the court of Spain (Los Sitios) have very few refources of amufc- 
ment. They have no plays, no public games, no large affemblies, except on days of ce- 
remony ; and confequently thefe places are not inhabited, except by a very few perfons 
whofe Situations oblige them thereto, at any other period than that of the excursion to 
Araniuez in the fuinmer ; that of St. Ildefonfo is almolt deferted, fo that the lociety of 
the royal perfonages is for the moll part reftr'ided to thofe whofe fcrvices require their 
attendance. The queen when princefs of Afturias, except when taking an airing at the 
ftated hours, palled the greater part of her time in private, where fhe enjoyed no other 
amufemcnts than mufic and converfation. The prince, her hulband, never left her, 
except to accompany the king his father to the chace, oftentimes twice in a day. Since 
their acceflion to the throne, they have fwerved very little from the fame uniform life ; 
but the ftrict etiquette ubferved has been fomewhat leffened. They occafiorially appear 
for a fliort time at the entertainments given by the grandees and foreign minifters ; a 
condefcenfion never (hew by Charles III. ; but they never go to the play, nor even to 

the bull-fights. . ... , 

The king during his father’s life patronized the fine arts ; he had made a collection 
of good paintings of the different fchools, before he. inherited one of the largelt and molt 
valuable galleries in Europe. 

The collection of the court of Spain is not confulcred inferior to any, unlefs it be to 
that of the court of France, and that of the Elector of Bavaria. It is principally at the 
Efcurial and Madrid. T he palace at Ildefonfo formerly contained a great number of 
paintings, but the galleries of Madrid and Araniuez have been enriched by their re- 
moval. There remains, however, Hill a lufficiency to occupy the attention of an ama- 
teur for feveral hours.. 

As foon as you enter the anti-chamber of the king’s apartments, there paffes in re- 
view, as in an hillorical gallery, firlt an elegant portrait of Louis XIV. by Rigaud ; 
and next, that of Louis XV. when a child ; thofe of the regent, the Duke of Vendome, 
the laft Duke of Parma, of the houfe of Farnefe, 'and his duchefs ; as alfo thofe of 
Charles III., when he went to take poffeflion of the kingdom of Naples; of Philip V., 
on his arrival in Spain ; and of the archduke his rival. The chamber adjoining has a 
view of one of the fineft cafcades in the garden. This room is decorated with feveral 
paintings, among which are fomc by Murillo and Solimena. In the adjoining apart- 
ments, a fine one of St. Sebaflian by Guido ; a Flemilh family by Rubens ; a picture 
by Poiiffm ; two heads by Mengs ; the portraits of the Princes of Conde- and M. de 
Turcnnc, upon the fame canvafs, by Vandyck, &c. See. 
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In a gallery on the ground floor, and which occupies the whole front towards the 
gardens, befides fome fine paintings, and two charming heads in mofaic, there is a con- 
fidcrable number of antiques, the greater part of which was bought in Italy by Philip V , 
and formerly compOfed a part of the cabinet of Chriftiana of Sweden. Thofe which 
mod engaged my attention were a cylindrical altar, on which the proccflion of Silenus 
is fculptured in l as relief ; a coioffal Cleopatra ; a ftatue of Jupiter wielding his thun- 
dor ; leveral Venufcs of the natural fize ; eight mufes a little mutilated, in which mo- 
dern and unlkilful hands have endeavoured to repair the injuries of time, and of which 
the drapery is remarkable for its lightnefs ; two groups which are banilhed to a corner, 
as they retrace the unitnproving fidtions of mythology, the adulterous amours of Jupi- 
ter with Leda and Ganymede, who carefs without fufpicion the immodeft birds, whofe 
figure the god has aflumed, &c. But the antique fculptures which more particularly 
merit the attention of connoiflfeurs, are young Faunus carrying a kid, and a group of 
Caftor and Pollux, two original mafter-pie'ces of antiquity in perfed prefervation, copies 
of which are met with every where by the fide of thofe of Venus de Medicis, the Lao- 
coon, the Apollo Belvidere, and the Farnefian Hercules. 

In an apartment in the gallery the fineft marbles of Spain, in columns, vafes, and 
bulls, feem to vie with the productions tranfmitted to us from antiquity ; yet notwith- 
ftanding the excellence of thefe modern performances, they only ferve to make more 
confpicitous the fuperiority of their forerunners. A fmall corridor, adjoining to the 
gallery, contains in piles every thing for which no place" could be found in the latter, 
Egyptian ftatues, fragments of columns, bas reliefs, buds, and other antiques, con- 
figned to dull, deftru&ive infeds, and whatever anticipates the ravages of time. 

Without the caftle of St. Ildefonfo, proofs of the attention of the monarch, and his. 
tafte for ufeful eftablifliments, appear on every fide. The Count de Florida Blanca, who 
had at heart the public weal, and poffefled much information on many points, was affedei 
at the fight of the crowd of women and children who led an idle and wandering life 
about 8t. Ildefonfo. In order to afford them employment, he propofed the cftablilh- 
ment of a linen manufadory at the very refidence of his majefty, afid immediately under 
his eyes. At the beginning of 1781 it had not been thought of ; and, rare example of 
celerity in Spain, before the month of Augult 1783, there were upwards of twenty 
looms employed in the new manufadory, and two great machines for preffing and 
wafliing the linen. 


To let them going, a Ikilful perfon, whofe manufadory was on the decline for want 
.of encouragement, was lent for from Leon. Since its firlt inflitution this eltablilhment 
at St Ildefonfo has been vifibly improving. 

Near this new eftablilhed and much wanted manufadory theie is one of luxury, be- 
gun in the reign of Philip V. ; this is a manufacture of plate-gljfs, the only one of the 
kind in Spain. It was at firlt no more than a common glals manufadory, which Hill 
exills, and produces tolerably good bottles, and white glalfes extremely well cut : this 
was the firlt Hep towards a far more enlarged undertaking. ’1 he looking-glafs manu- 
/udory ol St. Ildefonfo may be compared with the fineft dtabiilhinents of the kind. It 
was begun in 1728, under the management of a Catalan, and was brought toperfedion 
under Ferdinand VI. by a Frenchman named hi vert, dalles are run here of all di- 
luenlions, from common fquarcs to thole of the greateff fize. Ihey are not fo clear, 
and may be Ids poiilhed than thofe of Venice and St. Gobin ; but no manufacture has’ 
yet produced than of iuen large dimenhens. In 1782 I law one call a hundred and 
thirty inches long by lixty-live wide, ihe enormous table of br.ifs on which the liqui- 
fied matter was call, weighed 19,800 pounds, and the cylinder which rolled over it to 
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render the Surface even weighed 1 ,200 pounds. In the vaft edifice where this operation 
is carried on, an operation well worthy of examination throughout its whole procefs, 
there are two other tables fomewhat fmaller, and twenty ovens, wherein the glades yet 
hot are placed, and remain hermetically clofed for the fpace of from fifteen to five-and* 
twenty days, in order to cool by degrees. Such as fplit, or have any defeCt, are then 
cut to make mirrors, glafs fquares, or carriage plates. The maintenance of this ma- 
nufactory is very expenfive to the king. I reckon that if the general cod of the efta- 
bliffiment, and the numerous drawbacks be computed, fome of the plates Hand him in 
160,000 rials. 

In a long gallery adjoining the manufactory they are made thinner by manual labour, 
by rubbing one upon the other, fand and water being placed between, the fand of different 
degrees of finenefs, according to the ftage of the work. The upper glafs being kept 
continually in motion, while the under one is at reft, it confequently becomes thinner 
much the fooneft, fo much fo, that five of the firft are reduced to their proper thicknefs 
before the latter is fufficiently ground. This labour is wearifome and monotonous in 
the extreme ; one glafs keeping the fame workman employed conftantly for more than 
two months. , 

When fufficiently ground on both fides, they are poliffied in the following manner: 
the largeft in the manufactory itfelf by the hand ; the fmaller are carried to a machine, 
where thirty polifhers are moved by water : thefe polifhers are a fort of fquare boxes, 
placed firmly on the glafs, and fhod with very even felt, loaded with lead internally, and 
are moved horizontally by the impulfe of a handle of wood to which they are fattened ; 
beforehand the plate is rubbed over with a Fpecies of emery, the production of a quarry 
in the neighbourhood of Toledo. This emery is divided into three daffies, the coarfeit 
•of which is ufed firft, that of a middling quality is next ufed, and the fineft the laft j 
after this, the glafs is covered with a red earth (almagro), and is placed under the po- 
lifher. This procefs is carried on for each fide pf the glafs, and takes up from eight 
to ten days. 

An attempt was made to fubftitute mechanifin for manual labour in grinding down 
and thinning the plates, and, for this purpofe, machines were tranfported from France 
to St. Ildefonfo ; but the directors of the eftabliffiment perceiving that their adoption 
did not greatly accelerate the operation, and was equally expenfive, returned to the 
original plan. 

The plates thus ground and poliffied are at length taken to Madrid to be filvered. 
The king rel'erves i'ome of the fineft to decorate his apartments* of others he makes- 
prelents to the courts moft intimately connected with that of Spain. In 1 782, Charles III. 
lent fome to Naples one hundred and thirty inches in height by fifty-four inches in- 
breadth, and fome time after his Majefty added fome of the fame dimenfions to the 
prefems he fent to the Ottoman court, with which he had juft concluded a treaty. 

The reft of the produce of the manufactory of St. Ildefonfo is fold at Madrid, and in 
the provinces, for the King’s account. In vain has a prohibition of introducing any 
other glafs within a circle of twenty leagues around been iffued in order to fecure a fale $ 
it may eafily be imagined that the proceeds cannot anfwer the expences of fo extenfive 
an eftabliffiment, which, except the article of wood, is diftant from all the raw materials 
it employs. Situated as it is, far inland, furrounded by lofty mountains, and at a con- 
fiderable diftance from any navigable river or canal, it deferves to be numbered among 
thofe coftly ar.d ruinous eftabliffiments of luxury, which contribute to the fplendor of 
the throne, but to the impoveriffiment of the people. 
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At the di fiance of a quarter of a league from the cattle runs the little river Ercfma, 
■which afforded Charles III. one of his moft favourite recreations, that of fifhing. Its 
banks were rugged and crooked, he levelled them, and made. a caufeway, or, where the 
,'ground required it, (tone or fod fteps. This river, or rather ftreamlet, is cnclofed be- 
tween two piles of rocks, gr.ouped in the moll romantic manner. Its limpid waters 
fometimes run tumultuoufly over letter rocks in the bed of the river, or precipitate them- 
felves by natural cafcades, at intervals forming fmall bafons, which ferve as afylums to 
the trout, which are met with in abundance. In fome places this river is feparated by 
little meadows from copfes of green oak, with which that part of the country abounds. 
In others, tufted Ihrubs are feen upon the tops of the rocks, or hang waving from 
their fides. 

In the reign of Charles III. the court went once a year to alarm the Naiades of the 
Erefma, with the noife of a general hunt.- The rendezvous was about a league from the 
cattle. Some days previous, a number of peafants were fent to the neighbouring woods 
and hills to drive before them the game with which the country plentifully abounds. 
The limits were by degrees narrowed, until the time fixed for roufing the game. The 
fport then was excellent : the deer ran in fmall herds on all fides, feemingly perceiving 
the danger into which they were driven, after which they faced about and endeavoured 
to brave the running fire of mufquetry that threatened them in the rear ; but, obeying the 
impulfes of fear, and failing in their attempt, they paffed in clofer herds through the 
fatal defile where the King, his fons, and the other princes, placed in ambufeade, waited 
their arrival. Their agility now became their laft refource, and faved the greater num- 
ber. Out of three or four thoufand, and fometimes more, which thus paffed in re- 
view, about a hundred fell. Some were killed dead upon the fpor, others carrying 
away with them the mortal wound, flew to conceal their agony in the thickets. Their 
bodies, yet palpitating, were brought and arranged upon the field of battle. Thefe were 
numbered with a cruel pleafure, for wfykh a phitofopher would reproach himfelf, but 
which it is agreed to pardon in hunters. The whole court, and the foreign minifters 
commonly took part in this, amufement, which was repeated towards the end of every 
vifit to the Efcurial. The Counts of Artois and Dammartin were invited to a hunt of 
this nature, as they returned from the camp of St. Roch in 1782. They perhaps would 
have wifhed fora lefs eafy victory over the timid inhabitants of the woods, which they 
were accuftomed to chafe, and not coolly to mafiacre; but the forefis of Comgiegne 
and Fontainebleau never produced fuch legions of fleet herds, filing off by thoulands 
before them. 

Since the acceffion of his prefent Majefty to the throne, thefe hunts have not been 
periodical, but very frequent ; their principal objeft has been to exterminate the nu- 
merous herds of deer, which lay wafte the fields of the countrymen who live in the 
neighbourhood of the royal refidencies. On one journey to Aranjuez Charles IV. de- 
Itroyed more than two thoufand, by having them driven before batteries of cannon 
loaded with grape-fhot ; and 1 in 1792 and 1793, I perceived that this praife-worthy 
project had been followed up with fuflfcient precifion in the neighbourhood of his 
refidences. 

There is another place to which, during the vifit to St. Ildefonfo, his late Catholic 
Majefty once went annually to fpread the noife and terror which accompany the chace. 
I mean the environs of Paular, a monaftery of Carthufians, at the foot and on the other 
fide of the fteep mountains which command the caftle. El Paular , one of the richeft 
convents of the Carthufians in Spain, and famous for its fine wool, is fituated in a 
.charming valley, watered by a confiderable rivulet, which runs gently through the groves 
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and meadows. This ftream drives a paper-mill, the noife of which is the only found 
repeated by the folitary echoes of the neighbourhood. A Frenchman managed this 
manufafture on the account of the monks fome years ago, and feemed in this corner of 
the world to have forgotten both his country and language. 

In the monaftery of Paular there is nothing remarkable, except the great cloiftcr in 
which Vincent Carducho has painted the principal events of the life of Saint Bruno. 

I fiiall now accompany the reader to the caftle of Rio Frio, three leagues from St. Ilde- 
fwnfo. Charles III. came here once a-year to hunt after the Spanilh falhion; that is, 
to fhoot, as the animals pafs by, at the herds of deer which, at all other feafons of the year, 
Lrowzed in quiet in the woods round this place. The caftle of Rio Frio is fituated in 
an extremely fandy foil. And it appears inconceivable wherefore Queen Ifabella, who 
began to build it, refolved on making it her laft afylutn. That it might recal to her 
memory the new palace of Madrid, which neither (he nor her huiband had the good 
fortune to refide in, even for a fingle day, Ihe ordered it to be built after the fame plan, 
but of lei's dimenfions. ller fon Charles III. being called to the throne of Spain, her 
project of retreat vaniflted,-and the caftle of Rio Frio was abandoned even before it 
was finilhed. 


ClIAP. VII. — The monajlery of the Ff atrial. — Paintings, Pantheon, Library. — Environs 

of the Efcurial. 

LET us now proceed towards the Efcurial. At about three quarters of a league 
from St. Ildefonfo we pafs the Ercfma over a bridge, and arrive at Balfain, a village 
fituated in a hollow (haded by thick woods. The kings of Spain had formerly a hunt- 
ing-feat here,, to which Philip V. occafionally rel'orted, and where he conceived the pro- 
ject of building St. Ildefonfo, in this wild country, intending to gratify at once his tafte 
for folitude, and the chace. .The French ambaflador, before the king built him a houfe 
in the village of St. Ildefonfo, redded at this old caftle. 

As foon as we have pafled it, we climb, for two leagues, the tops of the high moun- 
tains which feparate the two Caftiles. The road is {haded by high pines, the tops of 
which are frequently loft in the fogs which rife from the bottoms of the deep vallies. 
The air becomes gradually colder as we approach the fummits of the mountains ; and 
when we arrived at the feven, points of rocks (Jos fete picas'), which, from St. Ildefonfo, 
have the appearance of an immenfe parapet wall, a new objeft prel'ents itfelf to the ad- 
miring eye. Before us we view the vaft plains of New Caftile, and perceive Madrid 
confiderably within the bounds of the horizon over which the fight wanders to an im- 
menfe diftance. We are here in another country, and find another climate and a diffe- 
rent temperature. The traveller frequently leaves behind him clouds above clouds, to 
which the mountains feem to ferve as boundaries, and inftantly paffes into the mod fe- 
rene air. He afterwards defeends from this magnificent belvedere by a road which, for 
a long time, more refembled a precipice, but the declivity of which about the year 
1785, was made’more gentle, and, at the end of two leagues, arrives at the town of 
Guadarrama, through which the great road pafies from Paris to Madrid. He erodes 
this road to follow that which leads to the Efcurial, at which the court relides fix weeks 
in the latter part of the fummer. 

This famous monaftery is fituated at the midway, on the oppofite fide of the chain of 
mountains which terminate Old Caftile. . The choice which Philip V. made of this fteep . 
and bare fituation, indicates the favage and gloomy chara&er given to him by hiftory. 
We will not, however, repeat its centimes. Let us not fpeak ill of him, as we approach 
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tfiis royal convent, where we perpetually hear him called our holy founder ; where his 
allies are depofited, and where his image every where meets the eye. This foundation, 
as is well known, was in confequence of a vow made on th£ day of the battle of St. 
Quentin, at which, however, Philip was not prefent. It is known alfo, that he dedi- 
cated it to St. Lawrence, on whole feftival it happened. In Spain it is called by the 
name of this faint ( San Lorenzo ) and everything in the Efcurial reminds us of thein- 
llrument of his martyrdom. It is not only fecn upon the doors, windows, altars, rituals 
and facerdotal habits, but the edifice itfelf bears its form. It is a quadrangular build- 
ing with the principal front to the weft, behind which is a mountain ; the oppofite fide 
which faces Madrid, takes the form of the lhortened handle of a gridiron reverfed ; 
and the four feet are reprefented by the fpires of four little fquare towers which rife 
above the four angles. 

I will not undertake with the Abbe dcVayrac and Colmenar, to give the number, no 
doubt exaggerated by him, of all the doors, windows, courts, &c. of this famous con- 
vent. In the whole, it certainly has fomething awful, but it does not perfectly corref- 
pond to the idea formed of it, from its reputation, there is nothing magnificent in the 
architecture ; on the contrary, it has rather the ferious fimplicity fuitable to a convent, 
than the fplendid elegance which Ihculd announce ,the refidence of a great monarch. 
The front to the weft alone has a fine portal formed' by large columns of thedoric order, 

half funk in the wall, and on each fide two great doors of noble dimenfions. By this por- 
tal we pafs to an elegant fquare court, at the bottom of which is the church. This prin- 
cipal entrance is never open for the Kings of Spain and the princes of the blood, except 
on two folemn occafions. When they come for the firft time to the Efcurial, and when 
their remains arc depofited there in the vault which awaits them. Emblem of the gates 
of life, and eternity. 

On this fide, the door of the church is preceded by a fine periftyle ; over the front 
of which arc coloflal flatues of fix kings of IlYael, which appear as in equilibrium upon 
their (light pedeftab. Thefe fix kings had fome (hare in the founding or rebuilding of 
the tempie of Jcrulalcm, as we are informed by tfie inferiptions upon the b.tfe of their 
flatues. The two in the middle are David and Solomon, to whom the fculptor has 
endeavoured to give the likenefs of Charles V., and Philip II. his fon ; lb ingenious at 
all times is flattery, availing itfelf of the flighted refemblances. 

The front to the fouth is entirely deftitute of ornament ; but in its four dories, including 
thebafement, rendered ncccfiary by the inequality of the grounJ, there are nearly three 
hundred windows. The two great doors uf entrance are on the oppofite front. The 
whole edifice is built of hewn (tone of a fpecies of baftard granite, which by its colour, 
become brown with time, adds to the aufterity of the building. The quarry where it 
was dug is in the neighbourhood of the Efcurial, and it isfaid that this was one motive 
for the choice of its fite. It furnifhed blocks of fuch confiderable dimenfions, that 
three (tones were fufiicient to form the chambranle, or cafe of the greateft door- ways, 
and each ftep of the principal ftair-cafe is compofed but of one. 

When the court is not at the Efcurial, it is a vaft convent inhabited by two hundred 
monks, of the order of St. Ilieronimus. At the arrival of the court the convent is 
transformed into a palace. The monks are banithed to the apartments in the fouth and 
weft fides, and the principal cells become the habitations of the royal family, and the 
nobility and gentry ot both fexes, by whom it is accompanied. The King himfelf has 
his in the narrow (pace which forms the handle of the gridiron. Philip II. feetns to have 
wiftied to make this a retreat, where fovereign greatnefs might retire to hide itfelf 
beneath the Ihade of altars, and become familiarized to its tomb ; and his fucceflors, 
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to this vow of humility, dill content themfelves with the fame modeft habitation. It 
communicates, by a (lair-cafe, with the church and vedry, in which the arts united have 
difplayed all their magnificence. ' 

The church is / in the form of a Grecian crofs, above which is a dome. The whole 
building reds upon pillars rather difproportionately thick, within which are fcooped out 
. fcvcral altars. The architecture is fitnple but majeftic. Several fubjeCts from ho|y writ, 
and fome (acred allegories are painted in frefco in the dome, by the magical pencil of 
Luca Giordano. The .great altar, which is afcended by twenty fteps, contains three 
different orders of architecture, one above the other, in the form of a mutilated py- 
ramid : no expence has been fpared in its decoration. Richnefs and elegance are united 
in its tabernacle. The- columns are of the mod precious marble ; the interdices are 
filled up with paintings by Lucas Cambiafo and Pellegrino Tibaldi. Yet the whole has 
fomething mean in its appearance, which forms a driking con trad with the majedy of 
the edifice. But in revenge its two monuments are really beautiful ; thefe perfectly 
accord with- the fird of the three orders of which it is compofed, that is doric with fluted 
columns. The tombs are thofe of Charles V., and Philip II. Thefe two fovereigns 
are on their knees, and their majedy feetns to bend before that of the King of Kings. 

They occupy the forepart of a kind of open chamber lined with black marble, by 
■tbe fide of the altar. There is fomething at once folemn and pompous in the two 
monuments. The fpeClator, while contemplating them, cannot but profoundly reflect on 
the vain itifignificance of human greatnefe, and the abyfs in which it js fooner or later 
(wallowed up. Thefe reflections become dill more ierious when applied to two fovereigns, 
whofe ambition, during their lives, put the whole world in commotion, and who are 
now condemned to eternal fiieace by the only law which they had not the power to 
avoid. 

The two neared altars to the high altar are thofe of the Annunciation and St. Je- 
rome j thefe poflefs attraction for none but devotees and goidfmiths. Two great 
doors, upon which art two indifferent paintings by -Lucas Cambiafo, open and leave 
the eye dazzled with innumerable relics in vafes, and cafes of filver and filver gilt, en- 
riched with precious (lones. There is alfo a* large St. Lawrence of folid filver, upon 
the bread of which are feme relics of this Martyr which his difciples, no doubt, faved 
from the James. 

I he .church contains alfo feme good paintings by artftts of the fecond order, but in 
the two vedries, inader-pieces of painting are difplayed in fuch profufion as even to 
weary the admiration of connoifleurs. In the fird, which is badly lighted, are three pieces 
by Paul VeroneJ'e, one by Titian , two by Tintoret , one by Rubens , and one by E/pagnolet. 
The principal vedry contains a much greater number, and is fuificient of itfelt to give 
a fanCHon to the fame, .which the Efcurial enjoys. We (hall content ourfelves with no- 
ticing the pieces which will (trike thofe the lead accudomed to value the productions of 
the arts. That which has .the greated effeCt is the altar-piece, by Claude Coello, a 
Portuguefe, otherwife little known. It retraces a feene, of which the vedry was the 
theatre. Charles II. accompanied by the nobility of his retinue, is reprefcnted on his 
knees before the -holy facrament, held by the prior of the monadery ; the monarch went 
thither .publicly <to fupplicate pardon for the profanation of a hod, lacerated by impious 
hand*, a$d revenged by a miracle. And although it be far from the bed piece, there 
its none which leaves a greater impredion upon vulgar minds. Real connoiffeurs, and 
thofe who are dazzled by great names, prefer a fine holy Virgin by Guido ; two paint- 
ings by Vandyck, one the woman taken in adultery, the other St. Jerome naked to 
•the middle, and writing as he is dictated to by an angel, whofe frefenefe of complexion 
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produces the moft agreeable contraft with the fallow flrin of the aged faint. A large 
picture by Tintoret, in which this painter has indulged all the caprice of his imagination, 
iu giving a representation of the Lord’s fupper. An affumption by Annibal Carracci ; 
feveral pieces by Titian, two of which are admirable for the colouring, one a St. Sebaf- 
tian of the natural fize, and the other our Saviour difputing with a doCtor of the law ; 
three by Raphael ; one called the pearly on account of its Superior excellence, is a holy 
family, in which the infant Jefus has a grace, a juftnefs of expreffion, and an exa&nels 
of drawing which belongs only to this great matter ; and another, the vifitation, in which 
the modefty of the virgin, and her embarrafTment on appearing before Elizabeth with the 
unexpected and already apparent fignS of her pregnancy, cannot be too much admired. 

Lefs celebrated artifts have alfo contributed to the decoration of the veftry. I fliall 
mention but two : the chevalier Maxime and Romanelli. The firft has exhibited the 
beauty of Guido’s forms in the painting where Chrift difputes in the temple with the 
doctors, and the graces and fweptnefs of the pencil of Albano appear in that of the 
latter ; the Virgin Seated, carefiea by her holy infant, and Sf. John the baptitt. It may 
be imagined, without iny faying it, that this veftry contains, in large drawers, Sacerdotal- 
ornaments, chandeliers, Sic red vafes and the like, of the richeft defcription, which illuf- 
trate the magnificence of the kings of Spain more than their* piety. 

The fame obfervation may be made on the pantheon, their Sepulchre, to which a door 
in the paffage from the church to the veftry opens. The ftaircafe is entirely covered 
with marble, as is alfo the infide of the pantheon. This is divided into feveral cham- 
bers, each of which has its particular diftinCtion. One of them is what is called the 
podridero, or the rotting place. Here the bodies- of the kings-and the royal family are - 
delivered up to the firft ravages of corruption. The bodies of the princes and prin- 
ceffes of Spain, who have not reigned, are depofited in another. It is in this auguft and 
difmal affembly that the Duke ofVendome is placed, as was M. de Turenne at St. 
Denis, among the remains of our kings. This I'afcertained from the regifter of the 
inonaftery, in which I found an account of his remains being brought thither, the 9th 
of September 171a. 

The real pantheon fervcs as the laft afylum for the kings and queens 'of Spain alone. 
A few rays of half extinguilhed light with difficulty penetrate this cold abode. To fup- 
ply the defeCt, a fuperb luftre, pendant from the cupola, is lighted upon extraordinary 
occafions but except in thefe cafes the curious are conducted by a fla mb eau into the 
middle of this motionlefs and filcnt affembly of fovereigns. By the unfteady light of 
the flambeau we difcover, oppofite the door by which we enter, an altar and a crucifix 
of black marble upon a pedeftal of porphyry. The reft correfponds to this melancholy 
magnificence. The cafes which contain tne bodies of the kings and queens are placed 
on each fide of the altar, in three ftories, and in different compartments, formed by 
line fluted pilafters of marble ; the cafes are of bronze, Ample, yet noble in their 
form. The pantheon is not yet full, but the empty cafes are ready to open to receive 
their depofits. A falutary yet terrible leflbn, which kings have not refufed to receive 
from the bold defigns of an able architect. 

Philip II. repofes in the moft elevated tomb of the firft divifion. He it was who laid 
the foundation of the pantheon; but it was not finilhed till the reign of Philip IV. It 
has yet been open but to three fovereigns of the houfe of Bourbon, the young king 
Louis I. who afcended the throne in 1734, and died the fame year, and queen Amelia^ 
wife of Charles III. and Charles III. himfelf. Philip V. and his queen are interred at 
St. lldefonfo; Ferdinand VI. and queen Barbara his wife, at Madrid, in a convent 
which they had founded. 
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The following well-known line cannot be applied to this temple of death : 

Le temps, qui detruit tout, en affennit les murs # . 

The ravage of time, Seconded by the damps, has not fpared even the marble. Here 
we are at once led to reflect on the frailiy of man, whatever his rank, and the perifhable 
nature of thofe works, which in his pride he dared to confecrate to immortality. 

The choir of the monks of the Efcurial is above the great door of the church, and 
oppofite the high altar. The walls are decorated with paintings in frefco, the fubje&s 
of which have relation to St. Jerome and St. Lawrence. The pulpit, notwithftanding 
its enormous fize, turns upon a pivot with furprifmg facility. Behind the choir is a 
mafter-piece of fculpture; a Chrift in marble, of the natural fizc ; it is the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini, by whom the Coniiablc dc Bourbon was killed upon the walls of 
Rome. 

From the tides of the choir begins a gallery whichTuns along the two fronts of the 
church, and communicates by four doors to the firft flory of the monaflery ; it is inter- 
fered by fevcral fpaces between the joints and pillars which fupport the congregation. 
Thither I frequently went, that I might feel .thole fenfations, which the minds of perfons 
the lead devout are fufceptible of at the folcmn afpeft of a temple. That of the Efcurial 
difpofes one m8re than any other to fuch meditations. Its mafs, the folidity of which 
has already furvived its founder, who ileeps within its walls, almoft two centuries, and 
will furvive him for twenty more ; the memory of this imperious monarch, which for a 
long time pall receives no other tribute there than funeral prayers, and whofe fhade is 
fuppofed to wander in this melancholy monument of his fear and his piety ; the volume 
ot a hundred voices making the roofs echo with the praifes of the eternal Being ; all 
thefe difpofe the mind to that ferious reflection, which is far more plealing to the foul 
than the giddy diffipations of the world. 

But let us finifh the defeription of the other beauties contained within the Efcurial. 
On leaving the gallery, one of which is on each fide the church, we pafs a long corridor, 
called The Hall of Battles , bc caufe the paintings reprefent feveral between the ancient 
Kings of Spain and the Moors. The attitudes, drefles, and lively colouring excite the 
admiration of all connoifl'eurs. 

I cannot, however, avoid mentioning the two great cloifters : they are paved with 
marble, and are excellently proportioned. The paintings in frefco of the lower doifter 
are, perhaps, more extolled than they deferve. In feeking for the effefts of porfpec- 
tive, and brilliant colouring, one meets with difappointment ; but the admirer of heads 
full of exprefiion, and the great and vigorous forms of the frhool of Michael Angelo, 

•will return more thjin once to examine the principal events of the life of our Saviour, 

painted in almoft coloffal. figures by Pellegrino Tibaldi, round the cloifter. 

Both the cloifters are entered by narrow and oblcure corridors. The chief def. cl in 
the architeflure of the Efcurial, is that, in general, the principal objects are not plat ed 
fo as to have’ the bell eft'eCl. The portal and great llaircafo are ften but by accident. 
There is a fine inner c urt ornamented with two rows of arches, of a fimple but noble 
flile of architecture ; the center is occupied by a Itnall temple, which is perhaps the moll 
regular piece of architecture in the Efcurial : but it levins to hide itfeJf from the eyes of 
the curious. 

The great cloifter below, which communicates with the capitulary hah, is hung vl h 
feveial paintings by litian, and < ne by Velafquez, r< prelenting the ions of Jacob bring- 

• Time, which ilillroys a'l thing-, has givcu ilringth to its walls. 
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ing him the bloody garment of their brother Jofoph ; a painting the e fleet of which is 
admirable; a virgin by Raphael ; a St. Jerotn by Guerchino ; three pieces by Rubens, 
and three by Spagnoletto. But the pieces moll to be admired in the capitulary hall, are 
three maflerly paintings by Guido. 

r l he grand cloilter below has a communication with the old church of the monaftery. 
This as well contains l'ome paintings worthy of attention ; feveral by Titian j three by 
Spagnoletto, remarkable for beauty of colouring ; and one, by Raphael, which, for 
its beauty, noblenefs of its figures, corrcftncfs of drawing, and every excellence that 
chara&erifes the inimitable talent of this groat mailer is fuporior to all. I have feen 
connoifleurs view it with tranfport, and Died tears of admiration, before ‘this fublime 
mafter-picce, without thefe delicious imprefiions being weakened by the fantallical union 
of perfons it prefents: thefe are the Virgin Mary, Ohrid, and Sr. Jeroin in a cardinal’s 
habit, reading to them the bible, while the angel Raphael introduces to the divine group 
young Tobit, advancing with a timid air to prefent his fifli. The laft circumflance has 
given this piece the appellation of Madonna del Pez (Our Lady of the filh) *. It is in- 
conceivable how the genius of Raphael could Hoop to this ftrangc compofition, un- 
doubtedly, preferibed him, and yet irl the execution leave no marks of i'uch compulfion. 

. If his exquifite tafte was not difgufted by a dilfonance which Ihocks the leaft delicate, what 
becomes of the rules of art, and the precepts of reafon ? 

Even after admiring the Madonna del Pez, one may look with delight on the fuperb 
piece of 'Titian (the laft Supper) which takes up the whole breadth of the refectory of 
the monks. 

In the upper cloifter, among fome paintings, not above mediocrity, we may notice a 
few by Spagnoletto, one particularly which reprefents Jacob guarding his flocks, and 
one by Navarette, known by the name of the dumb, and whom Philip II. called the 
Titian of Spain. 

The ftaircafe which leads from the lower to the upper cloifter, muft not be palled 
over in filence. The four fides of the frize and ’the ceiling are painted in frefco by 
Giordano, and reprefent the battle of St. Quintin, the accomplifliment of the vow of 
Philip II. and the arrival of that monarch at the celeftial court. 

On the firft landing-place of the ftaircafe there are little cloifters, which lead to the 
library of the Efcurial, lefs remarkable for the number of volumes it contains than for 
the choice of them, and more particularly the Arabic and Greek manuferipts. Art is 
exhaufted in its decoration; and if there be a defetl, it is perhaps in its being too much 
ornamented. Every \facant fpace is filled with paintings ; the ceiling, which is vaulted, 
is ornamented with Arabefques and figures for the moll part coloflal. Tibaldi, the 
mailer of Michael Angelo, has here difplayed the frequently exaggerating vigour of his 

pencil; his forced attitudes refemble contortions ; his forms arc fo great as to become 
gigantic and almoft monftrous ; the Ihelves which contain the books, and which are of 
precious wood, beautifully carved, appear trilling by the coloflal figures of 'Tibaldi. 
Above the fhelvcsare paintings in frefco by Barthelemi Carducho, which alfo fuffer from 
the cauft: already mentioned ; the fubie&s arc taken from facred or profane hlftory, or 
have relation to the fciences of which the Ihelves below prefent us with the elements. 
Thus the council of Nice is reprefented above the books which treat of theology.; the death 
of Archimedes at the fiege of Syracufe, indicates thofe which relate to mathematics, &c. 

The middle of the library is occupied by globes and tables ; upon one of the latter is 
a imall equeftrian ftatue of Philip IV., upon another, a little temple of folid filvcr, orna- 

* I he engraving of this piece, publifiied in (782 by Seluni, on'e of the tv oft able artifts in f’p in, gives 
but a faint idea ot the noble appearance and harmony of the charadUrs in this magnificent 'painting. 
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merited with lapis lazzuli ami precious Hones. Round thcfe are ranged all the ancef- 
101 s of Ann of Neubourg, wife of Charles II. 

In rile intervals between the fhelvcs are portraits of Charles V., and of the three Phi- 
lips his furceJfors to the throne of Spain. Ye philofophers, who, after having read what 
. 1 have written, (hall viiit this library, (top before the portrait of Philip II , painted with 
great cxaCnels by Pantoja u'e la Cruz ; contemplate Iris grave and auitere phyfiognomy, 
and yon will read an abridgement of the hidory of iiis reign ; but communicate not the 
refult of your reflections to the monks who accompany you, this would be a bad re- 
turn for the obliging reception you will meet with. Should you bring prejudices with 
you to the F.fcurial againlt the Spaniards in general, or, what would t»e more excufable, 
againft the monks in particular, you will certainly lay them abide, after having palled a 
quarter of an hour with tim Jeronyinites of this monaftcry ; you will be convinced that, 
even under the religious habit, the Spaniard frequently conceals much complaifance and 
real goodnefs of heart. I’or the truth of what 1 here fay, 1 may appeal tA two learned 
Dan s, who arrived at the Efcurial in 17S3 to fatisfy their learned curiofity. and who 
were perfectly well received by the monks, notuithdanding the difference of their man- 
ners, language, and religion *. '11 k y were lodged in the conwnt, and provided with 

everything they could wilh v.ith the inof'c generous holpitality. All the treafures of 
the library were opened to them, and they palled two months in examining and making 
extra&s from fuch manuferipts as excited their curiofity. 

The obliging generofity they experienced on this occafion was the more remarkable, 
as the manuferipts entrufted to their infpeclion were then unknown to the public, except 
by a few extra&s given of them by a Spaniard, named Cafiiri, in two volumes in folio, 
which are far from completing the extenfive plan the monk propofed to himlelf. After 
his death, they were configned to another of the fathers d the Elcurial. 

The, manuferipts are not kept in the great library, which is open to all comers every 
morning and evening during the llay ot the court, but in a large hall abo\e, always fliut 
lip ; and to which all the books pibferibed by the Spanifli orthodoxy are lent. The 
portraits of fuch natives of Spain as have dminguiflied themfelves in the feiences, arts, 
or in literature are hung round the hall, and the number of the learned in Spain is more 
confiderablc than out of that country is generally conceived. 

In the library of the Elcurial the books are placed the contrary way, fo that the edges 
of the leaves are outwards and contain tlnir titles written on them. I ..Ik 'd the reafon 
for this cuftom ; and v^as told that Arius Montanus, a learned Spaniard of the fix- 
teenth century, whofe library had ferved as a foundation for that of tlie Efcurial, had all 
his books placed and inferibed in that manner ; which no doubt appeared to him to be 
the molt commodious method of arranging them ; that he had introduced his own 
method into the Efcurial ; and, fince his time, and for the fake of uniformity, it had 
been followed with refpeCt to the books afterwards added. This explanation proves 
nothing but the oddity of one man, and an attachment, common to moll men, to effab- 
lifhed cuftoms, "efpecialiy when in themfelves they are almoll indifferent. 

In a fmall room adjoining the great upper cloilter one is delighted with an annuncia- 
tion, by I’ani V vonefe ; a nativity, hy'iintoret; a defeent from the crofs, and ar St. 
Margaret, •fright ucd by the apparition of a dragon, by Titian ; but more especially one N 
by the fame mailer, which is called the glory of Titian , either on account of its excellence, 


* Mr. Moldcnhaucr, at prefent Chief Librarian at the Royal Library of Copenhagen, and Mr. Tychfen, 
ProfcfTor of the Unmniiy of Gottingen. Both have cmiched German literature with the fruits ol their 
labour in the ]£ feu rial. 
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or bccaufe It reprefer.ts Charles V. and Philip II. admitted to celcflial glory, in pretence 
of the principal patriarchs of the ancient law. 

A fmall cabinet adjoining to tiii:. hail contains feveral relics, one of the miraculous 
urns at the marriage of Cana, an old manufeript cf the life ot St. Thcrefa, written by 
herfelf, &c. 

Shall 1 yet fpealc of fcvgrul cbif d’ceuvres which are feen on defending from the 
King’s apartment to the church ? of a defeent from the crofs, by Spagnoletto ; ami a 
large picture reprefenting Lot and his daughters, one of the mold tt liking in file l'i feu- 
rial, by the Chevalier iViaxime ; of another much fmaller, by Reubens, in wliich feve- 
ral martyrs are grouped in fuppluirt attitudes round the throne of the Virgin. 

This laft piece is placed near the fmallfaloon, and faces the door of the apartment, 
according to the tradition of the riionaflery, in which the unfortunate Don Carlos loft 
his life ; not by order of Philip II., but by ftarving hitnlelf to death througlwlefpair ; a 
circuniltance, it is laid, much more attributable to the violence ot his untradable chn- 
rader thah the feverity of his father. It is not, however, in the Efcurial that t.he true 
account of a tranfadion, which flumps with horror the memory of its holy founder , can 
reafonably be expected to be in t uni:. 

I fliould never finifli, were I ei deferibe all the curious paintings in the Efcurial. 
Thole who w ifn for a more complete nomenclature of the curiofities of the monaftery, 
called by lome the eighth w inder of the world, may confult the defeription, in folio, 
given ol it by Father Xirm n z, one ot its monks, and the work of the Abbt Pons, a 
lover of the line arts who died lately, and who, in thefeventeen volumes of his Travels 
in- Spain, has evniecrated one entirely to a defeription of the Efcurial*. What I have 
laid is I'uiTtcient to inform my *ead rs, that it is to its rich colledion of pidures the 
Efcurial owes its reput poll ; and that if it were defpoiled of this part of its riches; if 
the couit ihi'uhl rot come to refide there every year, with its train, the Efcurial would 
be nothing more than a great convent, much more Itriking from its mafs and folidity, 
than the ma^ niflcence ol its decorations. 

It has a nanow terrace on each fide, whence the eye commands, towards the eaft, a 
very txtenfive hut little varied profped. The Abbe' de Vayrac and Columnar particu- 
larly fpeak ot its cxi unlive park. For my part, I faw nothing in the environs but 
thinly planted woods full of rocky eminences, interfered with meadows, which are 
fekiom given, and flocked with innumerable herds of deer, but no inclofuro, no park, 
according to our acceptation of the word ; in (hort, nothing prefenting that appearance 
of grandeur and magnificence, which wv naturally expect fhould accompany a royal 
manlion. 

Prom the terrace you defeend by fleps cut in the fide to a garden neither large nor 
handlome ; not even carefully cultivated. At the end of the terrace, to the weft, is an 
out-houfe adjoining to the grand edifice, but of a more elegant arcbitedu*v. It communi- 
cates behind with a new building, parallel to the principal front of the convent, and 
which comprifes the keeping rooms of the Caja de los Infantes. 

This building, placed immediately at the foot of the mountains, and fronting the 
winds which force their way through the narrow partes, contributes to check their 
violence. It, however, does not prevent their eft’eds from being very perceptible, 
especially during the feafon which the court pafles at the Efcurial. They are the more 
troublel'ome from their parting along the front to the north, and imp.tuoufly fweeping 
the oblong fpace which feparates it from the apartments allotted to the n unifiers, and 
lome of the clerks in oflice, and which you are obliged to crofs to go from the convent 
to the village. If the exaggerated accounts given to ft rangers are to be believed, thefe 
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furious winds not only Hop thofe who are walking towards them, make them dag- 
ger, and fometimes throw them down, hut they blow with fuch violence againft the 
carriages Rationed before the palace, as fometimes to remove them from their places. 
I, however, have never met with any of thefe wonderful exhibitions in my different vifits 
to this place, although on this walk called Lanja, leading from the convent to the village, 
there are frequent whirlwinds ; to do away the inconvenience of which to foot paffen- 
gers, a few years ago a fubterraneous and vaulted gallery of hewn done Was condruded, 
culled La Mina, which runs under the whole ceiling; flieltered by this ■impenetrable roof, 
one may brave the fury of the elements in all weathers, and difrOgard the winds which 

roar above one’s head. The idea is faid to have been given by M. de Mafl’oncs, a 
grandee of Spain, who died foon after the gallery was finilhed, and whom we have fecn 
ambaffador in France, after having attended the congrefs of Aix la Chapelle, which 
brought him into notice. This is a mode of obtaining celebrity at eafy expence. 

The fituation of the Efcurial renders the walks in the environs painful ; you may 
wander with plcafurc, however, in a valley between the front to the fouth and a moun- 
tain, which oppoles to it its high and woody top. The inequality of the ground pro- 
duces frelh profpeds at every iiep, and favours the rapid fall of feveral rivulets which 
meander through the copfes. 

A pleafing melancholy creeps over one" liftening to the diftant murmurs of thefe rills, 
which are heightened by the ru (fling of the trees, often rudely treated by the north 
wind ; to thefe are added the hollow Sellings of the deer, which in rutting time reftlcfsly 
wander under their (hades. This valley flopes in a gentle defeent from the Cazino of 
the infant Don Gabriel to that built by the prefent King when prince of Aflurias Thefe 
two little houfes are fitted up within with more elegance than could be expeded from 
their modell exterior. That efpecially called the Prince's , contains fome of the richefl: 
and moft highly finifhed.fculpturc, gilding, joinery, and lockfmith’s work that can be 
Charles IV. colleded there a great number of paintings, fome of which with refped to 
their fize and fubjed, might be better' placed elfewhere than in this pleafing habitation ; 
the heads of the apoftles, for example, melancholy produdions of Spagnoletto, whofe 
pencil feems to have been exclufively employed on penitentiary fubjeds. This palace 
in miniature would be far better furnifhed, were no other pieces left than cheerful la'nd- 
fcapes, fome of the bell paintings of Madrid of a fmall fize, and the two fea pieces by 
Vernet, of which Louis XVI. a few years ago made a prefent to the prince of Aftu- 
rias, who teftified a dofire of poffefling at leaft fome of the produdions of that grand" 
mailer. Thefe are not the only ones ; Vernet painted the whole of the pannels of a 
cabinet, the dimenfions of which were fent to him by the prince. The inimitable talent' 
of Vernet is confpicuous in them all, and if pofterity Ihould be ignorant of their being 
painted in 1782, they will be thought to be the produdions of his prime. 

The little lodge of the infant Don Gabriel, which his brother Don Antonio now 
inhabits, is lefs than that of the prince his brother, and not fo much ornamented. It 
had three or fouf of the bed pieces of Spagnoletto, efpecially a St. Peter, remarkable 
for accuracy and expreflion, though it might be more admired in another place. But 
none would banilh from the collodion two heads, one by Corregio, the other by Mu- 
rillo,. both of exquifitc grace and foftnefs. The infant Don Gabriel, as much as pof- 
fible in a prince, who united the knowledge of a connoiffeur and the zeal of an amateur , 
not fat : sfied with encouraging the arts, cultivated them himfelf, and hung with drawings 
by the greateft mailers one of the cabinets of this lodge. 
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Chap. YIIT . — The palace at Madrid'. — Buen Retiro. — Piflure of the three lajl reigns.— 

The walk called El Prado. — Botanic garden Cabinet of natural bijlcry . — Academy of 

the fine arts. — The Plaza Major. 

WE will now take leave of the rocks, the mountains, and gloomy beauties of the 
Ffcurial, and conduft the reader to Madrid by one of the fine!! roads, It is true, but 
acrofs one of the mod barren countries in Europe. There is, however, aS we defeend 
from the hill on whi^ch the monaffery Hands, a final I foreft: of beech, which affords an 
agreeable profpefl. To the end of the reign of Charles III., innumerable herds of 
flags, which paid but little attention to the noife of carriages palling, were feen feeding 
among horfes and oxen. Startled by a falfe alarm they were feen to file off, bounding 
before the traveller, whom they appeared to challenge to the courfe. The meafures 
adopted by Charles IV. have lcfl’ened their number and increafed their timidity. In 
palling through the forefl between the trees feveral ponds are difeovered, whofe rural 
banks invite to contemplation ; farther on a folitary houfe offers an afylmn to loff wan- 
derers. This is the farm-houfe of the monks of the Efcurial, whom, in fpite of their 
affability, I cannot forgive enjoying fuch hurtful opulence. According to a calculation, 
the exa&ncfs of which cannot be fufpecled, their annual revenues amount to upwards 
of feven hundred thoufand livres (above 29,000k). 

After having quitted this foreft we meet with no more trees until we approach the 
Manzanares. This very finall river runs at fome diffance from the foot of the heights 
upon which Madrid is fituated. It is alinolt always lhallow enough to allow carriages 
to ford over. There are, however, two great bridges over it, that of Segovia, and that 
of Toledo. The former, built by Philip II., is fo difproportioned to the breadth of the 
Manzanares, as to have caufed that remark which attention would convince an ob- 
ferver is greatly out of place — that fine bridge only wants a river. At the bottom it 
merits neither the praife nor the point of the epigram. The apparently difproportionate 
dimenfions of many bridges befide this in Spain have a very reafonable origin. Spain 
is interfered in almoft every diredion by long chains of mountains, whofe fummits, not- 
withffanding the heat of the climate, are frequently covered with fnow ; the rivulets, 
and the rivers which defeend from their fides, have ufually but a fmall ftream of water, 
becaufe droughts are frequent in the provinces through which they run ; but when 
abundant rains, or the melting of the fnow increafe their volume, the beds of the rivers 
are the more extended for their not being deep, and filling with fand ; to anfwer which 
circumftahce, although it feldom occurs, the dimenfions of their bridges are calculated. 
They are folidly conftruded on account of the fudden rifings of the rivers, and their 
apparently difproportionate length is to obviate the inconvenience which might arife 
from an overflowing. Whole ages and nations muff not be acctifed of ignorance and 
ftupidity, becaufe we cannot at firlt difeover the reafon for certain cuftoms and practices. 

Madrid makes a good appearance on entering it from the F.fcurial. After having 
palled the Manzanares, we proceed along a part of a fine road, planted with trees, which 
leads from the capital to Pardo, a royal tnanfion about two leagues from Madrid, where 
the court refilled during the reign- of Charles III. for two or three months in the year, 
but which his fucceflor but feldom frequents, to Ihoot in the woods about this mournful 
chateau* The road runs for fome time along the banks of the Manzanares, and on the 
oppofite iide we fee an ancient country refidence of the Kings of Spain, the Cafa del 
Campo , but which has been neglected by the family of Bourbon. 
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The gale of St. Vincent, by which we enter, is new and tolerably elegant. We after- 
wards alccnd with much difficulty to the palace, which (landing alone upon an eminence, 
without either terrace, park, or garden, has rather the appearance of a citadel than that 
ol a refklcnce of one of the mod powerful monarchs in the world ; but as wc approach, it 
llrikes one different !y. Its form is almoft fquarc, and there is a fpacious court in the 
middle, around which are large piazzas. The apartments and offices of the principal 
perfons of the court are upon the ground floor, which they wholly occupy. A fine 
marble (lair-cafe leads to the firlt (lory, the fides of which are richly decorated. The 
King’s apartments are of the raoft magnificent dimenfions. The h'all, in which the 
throne is placed, (cl fa Ion dc los reynos,) may be admired even by thofe who have feeu 
the gallery of Verfailles. The different dreffes of the Spanifh monarchy are painted 
in frefco upon the ceiling by a Venetian named Tiepolo. Fine vafes, little flatties, and 
antique bufls are diftributed upon all the tables. Almoft the whole of the ornaments 
are of Spanifli production. The looking- glaffes, perhaps the larged in F.urope, were 
manufactured at St. lldefonfo, as well as the glafs of the windows. The taped ry was 
made in a manufactory near the gates of Madrid ; and the inexhaulliblc and variegated 
quarries of the peninfula furni(hed marble for the tables and floors. * 

'I he apartment adjoining is that in which the King dines. Mengs, who painted the 
ceiling, the fubjc-Ct of which is the affembly of the gods and goddetles on Olympus, has 
difplayed all that rich and brilliant colouring for which he is admit cd. During the 
fummer, the portraits of Philip II., Philip III. and hist^ucen, Philip IV., and the Duke 
d’ Olivarez, all on horfeback, painted by Velafquez, and thofe of Philip V., and the 
Queen Ifabella Farnefe, his fccond wife, by Charles Vanloo, are fubllhntcd for the 
tapeftry. It is not neccflary to be a connoifleur to be ftruck with the af onifbing fupe- 
riority of the firft of thefe. The fine form of the horfe of Philip IV., its fpirit, and the 
firm pofturc of his body, are above all praife. 

This apartment opens into that wherein the King gives audience. The ceiling, which 
reprefents the apotheofis of Hercules,' is a mafter-piece oi Mengs. His laft painting, on 
which he was employed at Rome when the fine arts and his (fiends were deprived of 
him by death, is placed in the fame apartment $ it is an annunciation. The Virgin has 
an admirable expreffion of modefty and fweetnofs; but one laments the angel Gabriel 

Ihould not have a countenance and attitude more fuitable to his meliage.. There is, 

moreover, in this apartment a large painting by the fame mailer, the adoration of the 
fhepherds, in which the men, women, and children are finifticd pieces, equally beautiful 
and full of expreffion. His works compofed the principal decoration of the bed-chamber 
of Charles III., who was delighted with the productions of this eminent painter. His 
defeent from the crofs, however, in the opinion of connoiffeurs, cclipfcs every thing 
clfe. The eye is nevdr tired with contemplating the deep and tender grief of the be- 
loved difciple ; the fublime attitude of the Virgin, who in defpair cxpefls no comfort for 
her forrows but in heaven ; and the (offer, but not more afteCling aflliCliou of the Mag- 
dalen, who prcfcrves all her charms in the mid ft of the general grief j and laftly, the 
body of Chrift, which a friend of the author, the Chevalier Azara, perfectly qualified 
to judge pf what he (peaks, pronounces to be admirable, for the truth, the divine ap- 
pearance, and beamy of the flefh, which, unlike other painters, Mengs has not pre- 
liented torn and dii’coloured from long fullering. 

The chamber next to that in which the throne is placed, is entirely filled w'ith admi- 
rable paintings of the Italian School. Among more than a dozen capital pictures of 
Titian, is a Venus blindfolding the eyes of W/e ; and its companion, the fubjeCt of 
which is two females of exquifile beauty, witWfa warrior between them erecl, a copy of 
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which Is In the Mufcum at Paris ; Venus at her toilette; a SIfjphns ; a Prometheus ; 
and above the reft, a painting of Adam and Eve, which has for its companion the copy 
which Rubens made from it ; but which, in the opinion of Mentis, ferved only to make 
more confpicuous the inimitable excellence of (he original. Two pictures by Paul Vo- 
ronefe, feveral by Balkan, and a Judith by Tinloret, are feen with pleafure in the fame 
chamber ; and in the next apartment a few by Luca Giordano, and one by Spagnokt'o. 

The fuccceding apartment is in like manner hung with pidures ; particularly two 
admirable pieces by Vclafquez, one of which reprefents the forge of Vulcan, the other 
a Spanifh general, to whom the keys of a city are given up. 

In the adjoining apartments, among a great number of paintings by the firfl mailers, 
are an adoration by Rubens, and a carrying of the crofs by Raphael, which alone are 
worth a collection. In the firft Rubens has difplayed all the magic of his pencil, liis 
riclmefs of drapery, and all the magnificence of compofition. It is impollible not to 
be 11 ruck by the noble air and grandeur of one of the kings. His carriage, attitude, and 
retinue leem to announce him conmiiHioned by the univerfe to congratulate its divine 
author upon an event of fuch importance to all mankind ; but the painting of Raphael 
inlpires ientiments more alleging, though not lefs i’ublime. The Saviour of the world 
linking beneath the weight of his crofs rather than that of his grief, and preferring in 
the midlt of his perlecutors, who force him along and ill-treat him, a refignation and 
ferenity which would difarm cruelty itfelf; appearing lefs concerned for his own fulFer- 
ings, than earned in endeavouring to confole his afflicted mother, who drives to foften 
his perfecutors, and the fupplicating women who are overcome with grief for his fate. 
The imprellion wiiich refults from tliefe two great compofitions, renders the mind almoft 
infeiiftble to the beauties of the other paintings of Titian, Vandyck, Raphael himfelf, 
and even of little mader-pieces of Corregio. 

There are paintings of a dilFcrr nt kind in the late apartments of the Infanta *, Maria 
Jofephine, filter to the King ; this is the profane fide ol the palace of Madrid. In the lird 
chamber is one by Giordano, in imitation of Rtfbens, it reprefents the painter himfelf 
working at the portrait of a princefs : there are alfo feveral voluptuous paintings by this 
mailer of the Fietnifli fclu.ol ; a combat of gladiators, in which the vigour of Lanfranc’s 

pencil is cafily difcoveivd j and a capital piece by Poullin, the fubjcCrt ol which forms a 

lingular conrraft to the devotional paintings of which we have already fpoken. This is 
a dance formed by a troop of nymphs about the datoe of the god of gardens ; the va- 
riety of their exurdfive and gracclul attitudes, their eafy fhnpe, and the beauty of their 
form, all breathe the pleafures of youth and love ;■ feme crown with garlands the Hatuc 
of the lafeivious god, others — But we will 'draw a veil over this part of the painlinr, 
which the modefty of the painter has purpofely placed in the fhadc. 

The adjoining apartments are filled with paintings of Id’s merit, if we except a grand 
compofition by Paul Veronefe, and a piece by Lanfranc. 

The dining-room of the infanta is highly cmbellilh.ed by the indefatigable pencil of 
Luca Giordano, whofe fertile imagination alloniflies at lird, but ends with fatiguing. In 
a cabinet adjoining to the dining-room are alfo fome pieces by Rubens, and one of the 
bed portraits of Titian ; that of Charles V., of natural fize to the knees. An engraving 
was lately made from U by a young man of Madrid, named Selma, who promiles to 
become an excellent artid. 

I could yet mention many other paintings contained in the apartments lately occupied 
by the two Infants, brothers to the King, particularly ioino by Rubens, in which his 

* This Infanta ditd in i8.u j the fimjliuty of her mariners and her benevolence have made her utmer- 
fally regretted. 
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frelhnels of colour, and his livelinefs of fancy Ihinc in their hlgheft fplendour ; but I 
defi(t, left; I fliould fatigue my readers by a barren catalogue: I have already faid enough 
to fatisfy them that the collection of the King of Spain is one of the tnoft valuable in 
Europe. It is true there are but few paintings of the French fchool, but the belt pro- 
ductions ot thofe of Italy, Flanders, and Spain are found in abundance ; thofe of the' 
latter efpccially, lefs known than they deferve to be, are worthy of all the attention of 
connoifleurs ; the names of Navarette , Alenzo , Cano, Lvrbaran, Acrczo, Cdbezalcro , Bias 
de Prado, Joancs, be., who among their countrymen enjoy a wejl earned reputation on 
many accounts, are fcarcely known out of Spain. It is even only by hcarfay that names 
much better known enjoy any reputation in France ; fuch as Rivera, called there Efpag- 
nolet, who although a Spaniard born, belongs rather to Italy than Spain ; Velafqucz, re- 
markable for his correCtnefs of defign and perfpeftive ; and Murillo, one of the firft 
painters in the world for the frefhnefs and vivid colouring of his flelh, and liis foftnefs 
of expreflion ; Murillo *, whofe productions for a long time fought after in France, at 
length occupy a place in the mufeutn. 

'rhe chapel of the palace contains nothing remarkable of this kind, but its architec- 
tural proportions are exaft and beautiful. 

The palace of Madrid is entirely new. That which Philip V. inhabited having been 
burned, the monarch wifhed to have it rebuilt upon the fame foundation. An architect 
from Piedmont laid before him a molt magnificent plan, the model of which is pre- 
ferved in a neighbouring building. Philip V. was deterred by, the expence from carry- 
ing the plan into execution, and adopted one more Ample, which, notwithftanding it 
already cofts as much as that of theltalian architect would have done, is not yet finiflied. 
Two wings have been building to it for thefe twelve years paft, which will give to the 
whole a lefs heavy appearance, but mult hide the principal front. 

One approaches towards this front through a large irregular fquare, at the extremity 
of which is the armoria or arfenal, which contains a curious collection of ancient and 
foreign arms, arranged with great order and carefully preferved. The mod remarkable 
things here are neither cimeters fet with diamonds^ nor complete fetsof armour of dif- 
ferent Kings of Spain, not even that of St. Ferdinand ; but thofe of the ancient American 
warriors. A long enumeration of all thefe curiofitiesis carefully made to the traveller, 
when he is admitted into the arfenal, and although he w'erc a Frenchman, the fword worn 
by Francis I. at the battle at Pavia would not be forgotten. The Kings of the Auftrian dy- 
nafty only inhabited the palace occafionally, which looked on the Manzanares, and which 
Rood on the fite of the new palace. They refided during a part of the year at a fort of 
count ry-houfe, fituated on an eminence at t’,- oppofite extremity of the town, called by 
them Bucn Retiro. Philip V. was highly partial to it, and made it his foie refidence 
while at Madrid after the deftrucUon of the ancient palace by fire. Ferdinand VI. had 
no other, and Charles III. puffed the firft years of his reign in it, greatly- againft the in- 
clination of his Ouecn Amelia of Saxony, who was continually drawing vexatious com- 
parifons between the magnificent horizon about Naples, whicli fhe had juft left, and the 
naked and confined profpeCl of this refidence. No royal abode had ever lefs the ap- 
pearance of a palace than Bucn Retiro ; it is a deformed collection of fymmetrieal parts 
entirely devoid of any thing ftriking. It neverthelefs contains a long fuitc of rooms, 
which might at a trilling expence be made inhabitable. The gardens, which they front, 
are without water, - much neglected, and are now ufed as a public walk. There are a 
few Rallies worthy of the attention of the curious ; that of Charles V. trampling upon 

* In France, -where almoil all foreign names ait dhfiguied, he isjpallcd Murillos. 
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a monfter, which is fuppofed to be the emblem of Jierefy ; and an equeftrian ftatue of 
Philip IV. by, an able fculptor of Florence. The palace of Retiro contained alfo many 
valuable pictures ; but the greateft part of them have been removed to the new palace. 
The fumptuous apartment called the Cafon is remarkable for its ceiling, painted by Gior- 
dano. It is an allegorical reprelentation of the inftitution of the order of the golden- 
fleece. 

I (hall mention only two other paintings in this palace. One of Philip V. in years, 
feated by the fide of his wife Ifabella of. Farnefe, and furrounded by all his family. 
Charles Vanlqo has perhaps difplayed too much magnificence in the decoration of the 
hall ; i the figures he has painted have in confequence a palenefs from the furplus of bril- 
liancy in the furniture ; neverthelcfs one cannot behold without intereft an aflemblage 
of fo many perfons who have filled eminent parts on the theatre of the world. 

The other picture is lefs remarkable from the merit of its compofition than from the 
fcenc it prefents. This is a faithful reprefentation of the laft folemn Auto da /?, which 
was celebrated in 1680, in the Plaza Mayor of Madrid, in prefence of the whole court 
of Charles II. The balconies appear full of fpeCtators, excited equally by devotion and 
curiofity. The fatal tribunal is railed in the middle of the fquarc. The judges there 
wait for their pale and disfigured victims, who, covered with melancholy emblems of the 
torments prepared for them, are about to hear their fentence. Some receive the laft 
exhortation of the monks, others flagger and faint upon the fteps of the tribunal. How- 
many reflections naturally rulh on the mind of the ipeCtator ; — but let us turn our at- 
tention from thefe afflicting objeCts. 

The theatre of Buen Retiro is ftill in good prefervation : the houfe is fmall but well 
contrived. The ftage, which is fpacious, opens at the bottom into the gardens of the 
palace, with which it is on a level ; this is favourable to theatrical magic, when it is re- 
quired' to extend the perfpedtive and permit the difplay of bodies of troops or a train of 
cavalry. All thefe illulions are vanilhed ; the theatre is deferted, its decorations are 
covered with duft ; and this theatre which in the rpign of Ferdinand VI. refounded with 
the molt harmonious voices, is now condemned to mournful filence, which has been 
but twice interrupted for thefe feven-and-thirty years. 

Thus do courts change their appearance according to -the tafleof the fovewign. The 
brilliant tafte of Ferdinand VI. naturalized in Spain the fairy fccnes of the Italian theatre 
under the direction of Farinelli the mufician, whofe talents acquired him a diftiriguilhed 
favour, at which no perfon murmured, bccaufe he modeftly enjoyed without abuling his 
good fortune. Under Charles III. Euterpe and Terpfichore loft their influence : this 
monarch, more Ample in his manners,- more uniform in his tafte, and infenfible to pro- 
fane pleafurcs, banifhed them from his refidence, and confined himfelf to the protection 
of the ft lent arts, the feiences, and virtue. A granger to the tender palflon; and al- 
though benignant, yet alinolt entirely, infenfible to fricndfhip, during his whole reign of 
thirty years continuance, if the Marquis Squillaci be excepted, who was near being fatal 
to him, and art Italian valet de chatnbre (Pini), who yet never enjoyed but an obfeure 
and fubaltern degree of efteem, he had not one favourite; and protected from the le- 
duCtionof the fenfes by his religious’difpofition, he patted twenty-nine years of his life 
(rare example among Sovereigns!) without either wife or miftrefs. In order to be ad- 
mitted to the prefence, the libertine was obliged to follow his pleafures in fccrefy ; fo 
that never was there a court where lefs gallantry was difplayed than at that of CharlesIU. 

At that of Charles IV., lefs auftere than his father, although pleafure be not expelled, 
it is yet entertained without parade ; ana if favour prevail, it is excufable, fince it is 
nobly difpenfed, exerciied with benignity, and makes as few enemies as pollible. This 
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court has a fuperiority over that of the preceding, by its confiding its principal tr ufis to 
the hands of Spaniards ; even the Queen, although an Italian, has identified herfelf 
with the nation for a long time pall ; whereas in the three latter reigns ftrangers for 
the greater part filled all the offices of truft. This circumftance is of itfelf fufficient to 
hinder the explofion which other matters are calculated to promote. Finally, to com- 
plete the parallel of the four reigns of the Houfe of Bourbon in Spain, (for" I fha.ll fay 
nothing of that of Louis I., which did not laft a year,) we fhall obferve^ that they prefent 
the rare difplay of an uninterrupted fucceflion of four kings, if not great, or illuftrious 
for brilliant qualities, yet virtuous, humane, and fmcerely pious ; who may poffibly 
have erred in their intentions of doing good, yet who never did intentionally wrong. 

In the gardens of Buen Rctiro the monarch has eftablifhed a China manufactory, 
which ftrangers have not hitherto been permitted to examine. It is undoubtedly in- 
tended that experiments ftiall be fecretly made, and the manufacture brought to Come 
perfadtion, before it be expofed to the eyes of the curious. Its productions are to be 
feen no where except in the palace of the fovereign, or in fomc Italian courts, to which 
they have been fent as prelents. Charles 111. rendered their due homage to our manufac- 
tures when he excepted the court of Verfailles from his dill ribution, not withftanding 
the latter regularly forwarded feme of the fineft works of our Seve manufactory to 
the Prmcefs of the Afturias. Louis XV. eftablifhed this cullom, on account of his 
grand-daughter, and his fucceflor did not difeontinue the practice. 

Certain kinds of inlaid work which are not yet much known in Europe are wrought 
in the fame edifice. Generally fpcaking, the Retiro, its apartments, and its gardens, 
are nearly abandoned by the court ; in rccompence, however, Charles III. has. richly 
embelliftied the environs. 

This ancient palace commands a public walk, which has long been famous in Spanifh 
comedy and romance, El Prado. Its contiguity to the palace, its Ihades, the unevennefs 
of the ground, every thing was favourable to intrigue, but every thing as well increaled 
the danger; Charles 111., by levelling it, by planting it with trees, and lighting its ave- 
nues, by providing for its being watered, and adorning it with fountains, fomc of which, 
that of Cybele, for example,, is very handfome, made a fuperb promenade of it, and 
fuch as may be frequented at all times with pleafure and in fafety. It forms a part of 
the interior inclofure of the city, and is in length about the fpace of half a league. Se- 
veral of the principal ftreets terminate here. That of Alcala, the wideft in Europe, 
crofles it, runs by the fide of the gardens of the Retiro, and terminates at the gate of 
the fame name, which, although fomewhat heavy, is one of the fineft pieces of architec- 
ture in the capital. 

The inhabitants from all quarters refort hither on foot or in carriages to meet and 
breathe beneath the ihade of the long alleys, an air freftiened by waters fpouted from 
the fountains, and embalmed by exhalations from the fragrant flowers. The concourfe 
of people is frequently prodigious. 1 have fometimes Teen four or five hundred car- 
riages filing off in the greateft order, amid an innumerable crowd of people on foot ; a 
fpeftacle which at once is a proof of great opulence and population. But a better taftc 
were defirable in the carriages, and a greater variety for the eye. Inftead of that mot- 
ley appearance of drefles, which in other public places of Europe afford a change, with- 
out which there would be no pleafure, there is nothing feen in the Prado on foot but 
women uniformly dreffed, covered with great black or white veils, which conceal a part 
of their features ; and men enveloped in their large mantles, for the mod part of a dark 
colour ; fo that with all its beauty, at the belt it is but a theatre of Caftilian gravity ; 
this is the more apparent, where every evening at the firft ftroke of the angelus all thofe 
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who are on the walk, fuddenly flop as if (truck with palfy, pull off their hats, reave off 
in mid ft of the moll interefting and tender converfation, and call home their thoughts 
a few minutes for devout contemplation. Woe to the wretch who fhould dare to tlifturb 
this filence of devotion, which the impious may ridicule, but which neverthelefs pofieffes 
fomewhat affe&ing, fomewhat impofing event o the philofophical obferver. The prayers 
of the angelut ended, the promenade is continued, and difeourfe is refumed. A whole 
unanimous people concludes, beneath the vault of heaven, its homage to the Creator. 
Of what confcquence that it be through the intervention of the Virgin Mary, it is not 
therefore lefs pure, nor yields the mind a lefs fwcet confolation. 

The botanical garden adds not a little to the embellifhment of the Prado ; it was 
formerly upon the road which leads from Madrid to the caftle of Pardo j but Charles 
HI. a few years before his death removed it to the fide of the Prado with a lov’ inclofure, 
by which it is ornamented without being concealed ; it is daily increafing in beauty. The 
botanill attached to the fcience, who readily obtains allowance to view the garden, may 
entertain himfelf here delightfully for hours in the midft of trees and plants from all the 
four quarters of the world. The productions of the vegetable kingdom are ranged in 
fquarts according to the fyftem of Linnmus, and the names of the plants are inferibed 
on tickets cnclofed in little tubes of tin ftuck in the ground at the foot of each plant ; 
a very commodious and ufeful means of reference to the beginner. The monarch of 
Spain it will be eafily conceived mull have within his power the means of collefting, 
particularly from the vegetable reign, the moll precious collection ; in whofe vaft (tales 
gave rife to this line of Piron, 

if The orb of day Himes evermore on Spain.’* 

In fo great a diverfity of climates and foil, this immenfe monarchy mud produce 
every tree, fhrub, and plant which grows on the bofom of the earth. It is only with- 
in five-and-twenty years that the advantage which thefe poffcflions hold out has been put 
to profit. Galvez, upon his acccflion to the adminiftration of the Indies, ordered all the 
officers in the civil employment in the colonies, the military, and the clergy to tranfport 
to Spain whatfoever belonging to the three kingdoms (hould be deemed worthy of atten- 
tion. Not a year paffes without producing the metropolis either fome new plants from 
Spanifh America or feed bulbs or flips which are reared in the botanic garden of Ma- 
drid. The young botanifts employed by the court in Mexico, Peru, and other parts, 
accompany their exports with a defeription of the plants, which they make upon the 
fpot of their growth ; the foil that fuits them, the kind of expofure which is moll fa- 
vourable to them, and the care which they require. Following thefe instructions the 
botanical profeffors and above all Don Cafimir Ortega entruft the diminutive feed to 

its nurfe ; and furrounded by their young care contemplate with delicious anxiety the 
different ftages of their growth as they trace the features by which they have been de- 
fcri$fcd. More than once have 1 attended their fitting’s as inftruCtive as they ate amufing, 
in which nature is feen to prove here fubjection to regular laws, and her difpolition to 
make common to all mankind the advantages and pleafures with which (he has over- 
fpread {he earth, at intervals which (tagger the imagination. Oftentimes at thefe meet- 
ings queftions occur which are difficult of folution. Many a foreign plant detrton- 
ftrates the infufficiency of the claffes invented by our learned nun in l'.urope, and fome- 
times it is inipolfiblo to give a plant its place without afligning it an arbitrary one. 

What has been attempted with fucceis in plants, I have frequently pleafed myfclf wi h. 
the fancy of having extended to the three kingdoms at one (cope, by allotting all the 
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fpace which the botanical garden leaves vacant by the fide of the walk to a deftination 
certainly extraordinary in Europe, and which the monarch of Spain only could be ca- 
pable of carrying into efted. I would have it divided into as many parts as this fovereign 
has principal colonies under his dominion ; in thefe (hould be fettled a family of 
Peruvians, another of Mexicans, another from CalefOrnia, another from Paraguay* 
from Cuba, from the Canaries, the Philippines, &c. All of them Ihould preferve their 
peculiar drefs and manner of living, each Should have built a Ample habitation upon 
the model of that they had quitted j and cultivate the trees and plants brought from 
their own country ; fo that furrounded by thefe pleafing illufions with greater reafoa 
than the young Polanore of Bourganville they might Hill fuppofe themfelves in their 
native foil. With what delight would the curious of Europe flock in crowds to behold 
this living cabinet of natural hiftoty ; this cabinet unique in itfelf, in which the objeds 
of his attention would themfelves be the Cicerone of the traveller. Here the Mexican 
would be feen beneath the (hade of his fig-tree, lhaking it and gathering the precious, 
infeds which colour our European garments ; there the inhabitants of Giiatimala would 
cultivate his indigo ; and he of Paraguay the herb which conftitutes his principal riches 
the Peruvian, accompanied by the docile animal which partakes of his labours, feeds 
and clothes him, would in concert with the Luconian endeavour to introduce the fame 
cultivation they had been accuftomed to at home. Thus the exulting inhabitant of the 
metropolis, without going from the capital, might pafs in review, as if delineated oil a 
map, all the colonies to which his fovereign gives laws. The imported colonift would 
become accuftomed to an exile, which every thing would concur to render agreeable ; 
and his fellow citizens, feparated from him by immenfe feas, informed by him of the 
benevolence and magnificence of their common monarch, would form a higher idea of 
his power, pride themfelves upon being his fubjeds, become more attached to his 
government, and accuftom themfelves to fee in the Spaniards of the old world, their 
countrymen inftead bf their opprefiors; gently and pacifically effeding a revolu- 
tion which might prevent or at leaft retard the misfortune and danger of a fudden 
T reparation. 

Such a project may be confidered as romantic, yet the King of Spain has entered 
upon one of the fame kind, which proves his zeal for the advancement of the arts and 
fciences. Jn the ftreet of Alcala is a large building in which the king has eftablifhed a 
cabinet of natural hiftory, and which already contains one of the completeft collodions 
in Europe in metals, minerals, marble, precious (tones, corals, madrepores, and 
marine plants. The clafies of fifties, or birds, ind efpecially of quadrupeds, are yet 
very incomplete ; but the meafures taken by government will in a little time make them 
as complete as poflible. 

The minifter in 17.82 received an ample contribution from Peru: this was half the 
rich colledion made during an eight years’ refidence in that country by Mr. Dombey, 
an able naturalift, whom the court of France, with the confent of that of Spain^had 
fent thither, and who brought back with him the fruits of his labor to Cadiz. On his 
arrival at this port he did not meet with that generous demeanour which is the boaft of 
Spain. Malevolence, jealous of his million,; excited a perfecution againft him which in- 
jured his health, already impaired, and feemed for a (hort time to have even influenced 
his reafon. He was as it were a prifoner at Cadiz till he gave up to the commiflaries 
of government the moiety of his colledion, which he had conceived was exclulively in- 
tended for his country. Fortunately thefe commiflaries had lefs intelligence than ill will, 
and in the divifion which they made in the prefence of Dombey, the lot which they 
fixed upon was not the raoft valuable of the two. He haftened, ihortly after his depar- 
ture. 
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ture, from a country which had treated him fo inhofpitably, and carried with him to France 
what he had been able to fave from the rapacity of this invidious people. He confided 
to one of our firft haturalifts, his friend Mr. L’Horitior, the care of clailing the rich re- 
mains of the collection, and making them known to the public. The health of Doin- 
bey never recovered from the fhock it received, either in Peru, o* at Cadiz ; ho died 
fome years ago in the flower of youth, exciting the regret of all the learned, and the 
tears of friendlhip *. He left lcveral Spanilh naturalifts at Peru, whofe learned re- 
fearches will greatly contribute to enrich the cabinet of natural hillory at Madrid. 

The fame edifice that contains this cabinet, and which with the cuftom-houfe, built 
alfo by Charles III., conftitutes the principal ornament of the ftreet of Alcala, is the 
place of meeting for the academy of the fine arts ( las nobles artes ) j a circumftance which 
produced the infeription on the building, a motto equally happy and juft : 

Carolus III. naturam et artem fub uno tefto in publicam ulilitatem confociavit , 

anno MDCCLXXIV. 

The honour of inftituting this academy is, howevever, due to Philip V. ; but Ferdinand 
VI. being particularly devoted to it gave it the name of his patron San Fernando ; and 
Charles III. by providing a comfortable refidence has made it much indebted to him. The 
Miniftcr for foreign affairs is prefident, and every three years diftributes premiums to the 
young ftudents who have produced the beft pieces in fculpture or painting, and the beft 
defigns in architecture. But though there are fevcral members who have diftinguilhed 
themfelves in thefe three arts, it muft be confefled that their works of real excellence 
are yet but very few in number, and that the prizes given are rather to be looked upon- 
as encouragements than merited rewards. The Spanifh court, however, maintains at 
Rome fome young ftudents, who give the molt flattering hopes ; and fome of the mem- 
bers of the academy are employed by it on engravings of a part of the numerous mafter- 
pieces which embellifh the different palaces. 

It is not only by forming artifts that the academy contributes to the progrefs of the 
arts in Spain, it is alfo the fopreme tribunal, to whole decifion the plans of all the facred 
and profane edifices eredted in the kingdom are to be fubmitted ; an inftitution which, 
in the end, muft eftablilh a good taftc upon the ruins of that barbarity which is but too 
vifiblc in mod of the edifices of former times, and of which traces ftill remain in fome 
of the gates, in the ancient fountains, and in molt of the churches in the capital ; de- 
formed efforts of art, then in its infancy, which has taken more pains to bring forth- 
monftrous productions, than would be neceffary at prefent to produce works of tran- 
feendent merit. Modern edifices already prove the revolution that has taken place under 
the houfe of Bourbon. Befides the new palace of Madrid, we may inftance the gates 
of Alcala and St. Vicente, the cuftom-houfe, and the port-office: and particularly a- 
fuperb building by the fide of the Prado beyond the gardens of Buen Retiro begat* 
lefs than ten years ago. It is defigned for a mufseutn to which the cabinet of natural 
hiftory is to be tranfported, and there feveral academies are to hold their fittings. 
The war interrupted the progrefs of the work for a time but on the return of peace it 
was refumed. This fine monument of architecture will be the molt fuperb of any 

* The two Spanifh botanifU who accompanied Dombey Don Hypolito Chens, and Don Jofeph Pavon, 
publifhed a work in 1 794. under the title of Fiords Peruvit lifts et Chilenfts Prodromus, in which they give an ac- 
count of the {late of botany in Spain. Four years after their Syfuma vegetabiisum Flores Peruvians et Chilcnjis. 
appeared ; and in 1799 their large work in two volumes folio Flora Peruviana et Chilenfis which. has excited: 
the curiofity of the learned throughout Europe. 
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in the capital, and will add no fmall portion of fame to the reputation of the architect, 
Villanueva. 

At Madrid, however, there are few handfome buildings, it is in general well laid out : 
the ftreets, although not in a dirclt line, are for the moft part wide, and tolerably 
ftraight, it is three Teagues and a half in circumference and about three quarters of a 
league broad at its willed part. The infrequency of rain, and the vigilance of the 
mo.lern police, make it one of the cleaned cities in Europe. But except the Prado 
and its avenues, the city has no elegance to boad. The famous Plaza Mayor , which 
the Spaniards take fo much pleafure in extolling, has nothing in it which jullifies their 
partiality ; it is quadrangular, but at the fame time irregular, furrounded by buildings 
of five and fix dories, fufficiently uniform, but without ornament, under which are 
long arcades. It is illuminated on public occafions, and then it really has an agreeable 
appearance. The auto da Jes were formerly celebrated in this fquare, with all their ter- 
rible apparatus. It is dill the theatre of thofe bull-fights which are called at the royal feafts 
fildar reales. The hotel do ville, or town-houfe, is in this fquare, in which the hido- 
rical academies holds its aflemblies, and in which is its library, its mufatum, its manu- 
feripts, and its medals. Here alfo is the market for eatables and merchandize of every 
defeription. This concurrence of circumdances has made it the mod remarkable pub- 
lic place in the Capital, and has given it a reputation which, at the time it was fird built, 
was perhaps del’ervcd, but which mud have vanifhed fince architecture has improved in 
Europe, and produced forty fquares preferable to the Plaza Mayor. 

It was much disfigured by the fire which reduced to allies feven years ago almod the 
whole of one of its tides. What tends to take off from its appearance, is a number of (tails 
which prevent one from eroding in every direction. It is nevertheless that quarter which 
gives the mod favourable idea of the population of Madrid ; and if we judge of it by 
the concourfe of people upon it at all times of the day, and in the adjacent dreets as 
far as, and including La Pucrta del Sol, a dreet which is the refort of the newfmongers, 
one fliall be led to imagine there mud be a mi (lake in the enumeration of its inhabitants, 
taken at no more than 1 55,672 of refidentiarius according to the cenfus pf 178;. Ac- 
cording to Thomas Lapcz, who wrote in 1 797, Madrid contains 7 1 00 houfes,77 churches, 
44 convents of friars, 31 of nuns, and 130,980 inhabitants, exclufive of the garrifon, 
the hofpital and the foundlings, the addition of which three clafils of inhabitants will 
raife the population to nearly the amount of the cenfus taken in 1787. Government 
has publilhed a new cenfus of Spain made in 1797, and which the official gazette an- 
nounces as more exalt than that of 1787 taken under the direction of Count Florida 
Blanca, with the principal refults of which I fliall prelent the reader *. 


Chap. IX. — Population cf Spain.— Principal Churches of Madrid.— Painters, Engravers. 

_ — the Prejs . — Religious Foundations . 

IN 1768 the Spanifti government made a cenfus of the people, which it had reafon 
to look upon as defedive; in the firft place, on account of the want of care in taking 
it, but principally becaufe it was imagined that it had for objed the impofition of a new 

* I am hitherto ignorant of the refult of the cenfus of 1797* The population of Spain will however 
hereafter he known as well as that of any other country of Europe. The reftora of parifhes having been 
in it r ufted to forward to government a monthly lift of the deaths, births, and marriages within their different 
pariihes, beginning with the prefent century. 


tax 
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tax on houfes, which engaged a many to deceive the commiflioners by falfe declarations ; 
this firft enumeration, therefore, produced for amount no more than 9,159,999 per- 
fons, whereas that of 1787, made with more rigour on the one part, and given with lefs 
apprehenfion on the other, gave a total of 10,268,150, the difference is an increafe of 
1,108,151. 

The feverityof government brought to light dill greater deceptions. In 1787 there 
were found to be fewer than there were in 1768 : 

Of nuns and friars - - 11 ,044 

Ecclefiaftics, and perfons belonging to the clergy - 17,213 

Perfons attached to different monaflic inftitutions, and to 
1 he crulade » - 6,829 

Hidalgos, or noblemen - » 242,205 


Making a total of - 277,291 perfons, 

who by pretending to titles, or by making falfe declarations, became ranked among the 
privileged clafs, and were thereby exempt from perfonal charges. 

In 1 768 the cenfus was taken by diocefes, in 1787 by the means of the intendants of 


provinces. The annexed table will make the different refults appear 

more clear : 

O 

Refult of the 

cenfus of 

1763 


of 1787 

U 

<u 

6 unmarried males, or widowers 


2,809,069 


3,162,007 

a 

< unmarried females, or widows 


2,911,858 


3,215,482 

G 

3 

& 

C married men and women 


3>439j°7 2 


3,891,661 


Total 


9, *59,99 9 


10,269,150 


f cities, towns, and villages 


' 16,427 


18,716 


parifhes 

m 0 • 

18,106 


18,972 


beneffeed clergy, vicars, &c. 


51,048 


42,707 


convents for men 


2,004 


2,019 

r t , 

— — women 


1,026 


1,048 

O 

monks 


55.453 


57.5*5 

<3 

jO 

nuns 


27,665 


2 4,559 

a 

perfons attached to the clergy 


25,248 


16,376 

3 

& 

fyndics of religious orders 


8,552 


4,127 


perfons fubjeft to the military tribunal 


89.!93 


77,884 


perfons penfioned by the King 


27.577 


3 6 »465 


dependant on the Crufade 


4,248 


1,884 


■■■■ — Inquifition 


2,645 


2,705 


L hidalgos, or noblemen 


722,794 


480,589 


By means of this cenfus, the proportion which the number of the different profdfions 
bore to each other was known. They were 

145 cities, ( ciudades ,) 

4,572 towns, ( villas ,) 

12,732 villages, 

907,197 hufbandmen, 

964,571 journeymen,, 


^70,98^ 
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270,989 tradefmen and artifans, 

280,092 fervants, 

50,994 ftudents, 

39,750 manufacturers. 

The population of the different provinces was at the fame time afcertained, and what . 
was only fufpe&ed before became apparent ; that is, that the refources.whicli the neigh- 
bourhood of the fea affords, added to the quality of the food, which it produces, where 
the foil is fruitful, are fufficient in themfelves to counterbalance the evils of a bad ad- 
miniff ration ; fince Galicia, the clergy in which poflefs .more than half the lands, not- 
withftanding it be dcflitute of canals and navigable rivers, and poflefs fcarce any roads ; 
notwithftanding its whole reliance be on its manufactories of linen, its trade, and its 
fifhery ; yet bleft with a foil capable of receiving every fpecies of culture, fituated fo 
as to have the fea on its two fides, and free from that devaluating lcourge the Mejia, 
Galicia is beyond companion the bell populated province in Spain, although it be far 
from having an equal extent with others. In 1787 it contained 1,345,803 inhabitants, 
while Catalonia, far more induttrious, and of nearly double the furface, conipriftd but 
81 ,412, Arragon but 623,308, and Eftrcmadura, one fourth part larger than Galicia, 
no more than 417,000 perfons. 

To return to Madrid ; as to its population, it has ordinarily from 6 to 10,000 men 
in garrifon, is the rendezvous for petitioners from all parts of Spain and the Indies, as 
well as of a great number of Grangers j henee it may not be confidercd an exaggera- 
tion to compute its inhabitants at -i 80,000. 

Its facred edifices have nothing in them very remarkable, although the Abbe Pons has 
devoted a volume to the defeription of them ; feveral, however, contain highly valuable 
collodions of pictures, which may be feen with admiration even after the paintings of the 
F.fcuvial, and the new palace. The ftnall church of St. Pafqual, upon the Prado, within 
its narrow and dirty walls contains two Titian’s, feveral paintings by Spagnoletto,.onc of 
the belt of Baflano, two by Guerchin, &c. • The church of St. Ifabeila has alfo fome 
matter-pieces of Spagnoletto, particularly the attumption of the chief altar, a capital 
piece which has been engraved ; but no church at Madrid has a larger or better collec- 
tion than that of the barefoot Carmelites, in the ftreet of Alcala. How frequently have 
I been to the large veftry of thefe monks, w ho are the mod opulent in Madrid, to reckon, 
admire, ami envy tivafures fo ill appreciated, and fo badly placed ; numerous paintings 
of Spaniards, lo little but fo much deferving of being known, fuch as Zurbaran, Ze- 
rizo, &c. ; others by Spagnoletto, Murillo, Giordano ; Charles V. haranguing his army, 
by Titian ; a Lord’s fupper, by Vandyck ; many by Rembrandt, particularly a Tobit, 
footed and penfivc, iti which the only light of the piece proceeds from a dull fire to 
which he is turned. Excepting on account of their paintings, thefe three churches 
poflefs little claim to notice. Bad tafle reigns througnout them, as is the cafe in almofl: 
all the'roligiouS edifices of Madrid. The church of St. Ifidoro alone, which heretofore 
belonged to the Jefuits, has a portal w hich is handfome, although not exempt from 
faults. Its interior is not deftitute of beauty, and, among other paintings rather com- 
mon, it contains a large one by Menfy, and ?jh adoration by Titian. 

There is another church much more modern, which, on account of its tnafs, has a 
venerable appearance, and has fome valuable paintings : it is that of St. Salcfas, or the 
vifitation, founded by Ferdinand VI. and the Queen Barbara his wife. The allies of this 
royal pair repofe here, under two pompous maufoleums. On that of the King, an iu- 
feription in Latin, which appeared to me a model of the lapidary ftyle j the Spaniards 

1 2 themfelves 
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themfelves have expreffed their difapprobation of the whole edifice by thefe words : 
Barbara reyna, barbaro gufh ; barbara obra ; a play upon words which has effeCk but 
( j n the Spanilh language, in which the expreflion barbara'is equally applied to the name 
of the foundrefs, to the bad tafle of the edifice, and to the enormous lutn it cofl in 
building. It has, however, one laudable appendage, a certain number of young ladies 
are there educated at the King’s expence ; it forms a part of the feminary for the nobi- 
lity, a kind of military fchool which has been for fome time back under the direction 
of Don Jorge Juan. 

And laftly the convent of St, Francis has been fome years building at an immenfc ex- 
pence, and there were hopes that it would become one of the fineft productions of ar- 
chitecture in the capital. It is lately finilhed, and is rather a folid than an elegant edi- 
fice. The church, in the form of a rotunda, ornamented with pillars, is ye. aftriking 
obje£t at firlt fight : the belt mailers in Spain were employed on paintings for its altars, 
for the mod part the pupils of Mengs ; M. Maella and M. Bayeux, otherwife called ElAr- 
ragones, for example, who, by their tafte and colouring, in fome manner recompenfe the 
Spaniards for the lofs of that great painter. The other co-operators were Don Antonio Ve~ 
lafquez , Don Andres de la Calleja, Don Jofeph CaJHUio, Don Gregorio Ferro , who excels in 
copying the belt paintings of the molt elteemed artifts ; Don Francifco de Goye * merits 
all'o by his talents an honourable mention ; he pourtrays in a pleafing ftile the manners, 
cuftoms, and games of his^country ; neither mult Carnicero be omitted in the lift, a copyift 
in miniature, poffeffed of much tafte, and who faithfully imitates the mafter-pieces with 
which the King fumilhes his fmaller apartments. Nor need the genius of defign dif- 
dain the names of Don Ventura Rodriguez, de Villenueva , d’Arnul, a Frenchman by birth, 
and Don Francifco Sabattini f, an Italian, director of the King’s buildings ; all of them 
eminent as architects. 

In the art of engraving, they have feveral who excel ; Don Salvador Carmona, mar- 
ried to the daughter of Mengs, who has in part inherited the fine pencil of her father, 
is defervedly to be placed at their head. Mr. Carmona is advantageoufly known ill 
France by feveral prizes gained in the academy of painting. Were we to criticife with 
acumen , it might be obferved, that his talents too little, or at lead too late encouraged, 
have not produced altogether what they at firft promifed. Several other engravers, Mef- 
fieurs Ferro , Muntancr, Fabrcgat , Ballefcr , and efpecially M. Selma , have, by happy 
efforts, proved that their art ftill makes fome progrefs in Spain. 

The academy of the Spanifh language, which in the year 1 78c gave an elegant edition 
of Don Quixote, in four volumes, quarto, enriched it with the embellifhments of the 
engraver. But the engravings, for the molt part not above mediocrity, do not anfwer to 
the merit of the edition, equally admirable for the quality of the ink, the beauty of the 
paper, the clearnefs of the character, and defervedly ranked with the fineft productions 
of this kind in any other nation. It is of itfclf fufficient to give celebrity to the prefs of 
Ibarra ; it is truly a national work, by which the Spaniards have refuted the charge of 
the arts with them being yet in their infancy. The ink is a compofition made by Ibarra 
himfelf, to whom our printers hare frequently applied in vain for the fxret ; the charac- 
ters were cut by a Catalan, the paper was manufactured in Catalonia, the learned preface 
and the anlyfis of Don Quixote, placed at the beginning of the work, are written by a 

* Goye excels alfo in portrait painting, as well as Aciene and I'Jlort. In hiftorical painting Don Fran- 
eifeo Rum's juflifies the hopxsfnrmed of him by the paintings which five-and-twenty years ago he fent from 
Home 10 the academy of the fine arts at Madrid. ✓ 

+ He, at the fame time, was chief of the Corps de Genie ; he died lately, and Ins been fucceeded in this 
Litter appointment by Don Jofeph de Urrulia , the general who lalt commanded the army in Catalonia. 

vo l. v # 3 © member 
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member of the academy of the Caftilian language, Don Jofeph deGuevaru\ the binding 
even, although inferior to the reft, fulTiciently demonftrates that the Spaniards are by no 
means behindhand in any thing which relates to typography. 

This is not the only proof they have given of their ability. Every connoifieur is ac- 
quainted with, prefers to the editions of Balkerville and Barbou, and reckons equal 
to the works of Didot, the Salluft, which the Infant Don Gabriel has tranflated into his 
own language ; and fome other works from the preflos of Ibarra at Madrid, and from thofe 
of Benedict Montfort at Valencia, fuch as Mariana, Solis, Garcilafo, the poem on mufic, 
El Parnajfo Ffpagnol , by SeJano ; and, above all, the malter-piece of Benedict Montfort, . 
that learned work of Bayer, the preceptor of the Infant Don Gabriel j entitled De Num - 
mis Hcbrao-Samaritank, 2 volumes, in folio. 

Latterly the Spanifh artifts have been employed in multiplying, by the means of the 
graver, the portraits of a fcore of illuftrious perfons, kings, generals, famous writers, &c. 
aryl many grandees of Spain, who have galleries of paintings which were loft to the 
world, and to the arts, have had engravings taken from them. 

But if the pleaftng arts be cultivated at Madrid, the molt ufeful of all, that of benefi- 
cence, is not negle&ed. Charitable foundations, worthy models for every nation, are 
found in that city j among thofe two brotherhoods, whole funds are confecrated to the 
relief of mifery ; a public pawn lhop, at which money is lent to the neceflitous, and 
which in the period between 1724 and 1794 (72 years,) had advanced 111 millions of 
rials ; a receptacle for orphans, and, above all, three hofpials which annually receive 
from nineteen to twenty thoufand patients The principal hofpital near to, but on the 
outfide of the Atocha gate has been lately rebuilt. It is a large edifice,, which by no 
means difgraces the walk leading from this gate to the canal of Aranjuez, and which 
the Spaniards have eftimated rather too highly in honouring with the name of Las 
Delicias. 


Chap. X. — Other Academies . — Fate of the new Encyclopedia in Spain . — Apology and 

literary Title of the Spaniards. 

THE Academy of the Fine Arts is not by many the only one that Madrid contains. It 
may even be faid, if the number of literary inftitutions were the meafure pf progrefs in 
fciences, this capital ought to be confidered one of the moft enlightened and learned in 
Europe. There is an Academy of Phyfic ; an economical fociety of the Friends of their 
Country, to which is ..nnexed a ( Junta de Signoras ,) a junto of ladies impreffed with de- 
fire of ligi.aiizing their allecKon towards the public good, and fome other infignificant 
juntos, as little worthy of notice for their .itlcs, as for the advantage derived from them, 
and whole exiftence ferves only to fhew, that a patriotic zeal has infufed itfelf latterly 
into the minds of people of all clafles ; one of Spanijh and general law ; one of theo- 
retical and prailiral jurifprudeticc ; one of the canons of the church ; one of civil, canoni- 
cal, and patriotic law ; the Latin Academy of Madrid, See. &c. But the only ones de- 
ferving of particular mention are, 1 . The Academy of the Spanifo Language, founded by 
Philip V.,and which the French Academy has conftantly looked upon as its filler. On 
tne appearance of the very firft edition of its Dictionary, it was allowed by the moft emi- 
nent grammarians to be the completed work of the kind which ever appeared in any 

* Tli z general hcfpitaU which is for men, in the courfe of the year 1801, admitted 14,254 perfons. The 
hofpital De la Pciflun, (for women) 5,297 $ and that of Sant Juan di Diot } for both fexes, 3,271 ; total 
22,809 perfons* 

language.- 
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language. The Academy has infiru&ed Its Librarian, the Abbot Marillo, to condenfe 
it into a fingle volume for common ufe. 

This Academy is compofed of twenty-four ordinary members ; but the number of 
fupernumeraries is not limited ; the prefident is a grandee of Spain. The prefent is the 
Marquis dc Santa Cruz, the governor is the Prince of Afturias. But few examples, 
however, tend to fhew that it confiders itfelf honoured by the admilfion of nobility. 
The Spaniards do not require a revolution to teach them that high birth fhould not be a 
fubftitute for perfonal merit. As well as other nations, Spain has its unqualified- perfons, 
perhaps in greater number, but fuch are kept in their due ftations, that is to fay, are un- 
regarded. 2. The Academy of Hijiory was founded and endowed by Philip V. in 1738, 
its tirft prefident was Don Avgujlin Montiano , a Jilting uifhed literary character but little 
known out of Spain ; its prefent dire&or is the Count de Campotnanes *, who, by the 
rank he holds in the magiltracy, as well as by his great erudition and virtues, is one of 
the mott diftinguifhed nobleman of modern Spain. He was ever one of the moft at- 
tentive members of this academy, even at, times when his various occupations left him 
the leafl; leifure for application. 

The Spaniards have always been greatly partial to the ftudy of their own hiftory ; it 
fcarcely contains a city which does not pofTefs its individual hiftory or a chronicle. Of 
late they have reprinted their bell hillorians, and within thefe tw'enty years have pub- 
lifhed editions of feveral authors ; among others, for the firft time, feveral works of Se- 
pulveda, particularly that entitled De rebus gejlis Carols V. It has for thefe five-and- 
twenty years been employed on a talk equally interefiing and arduous, that of publifh- 
ing all the ancient chronicles relative to the hiftory of Caftile. Several of thefe works 
had never been printed ; all are enriched with notes and commentaries, which at once 
prove the found criticifm and the erudition of their authors, the chief of which arc Don 
I 1 rancifco de Cerda, Don Miquel Florez, Don Eugenio de Laguno, and feveral other 
members of the Academy of Hi/lory. 

1 he academy contains one of the moft valuable collections of which a literary focicty 
can boaft. 1 his is all the diplomas, charters, and other documents given, fince the ear* 
licit period of the monarchy, to every city, borough, community, church, chapel, &c. 
in Spain ; the whole collected with the greateft care, arranged in chronological order, 
and confequently adapted to furnilli every branch of the Spanilh hiftory with the molt 
abundant fource of authentic materials. It is in this immenfe repertory that the acade- 
micians have collected the elements of a work which is recently publilhed, and which 
has already run through feveral editions, A Geographical Diftionary of Spain ; it has had 
fome confiderable additions made to it, the la(t volmne of which appeared in June 
1796. Others, among which are the librarians tnanfrlves, have undertaken to give to 
the public a catalogue of the Greek manui n,.:s in the library of Madrid. One of the 
moft learned among them, Don Juan Iriartc, died *n 1776, leaving behind him three 
nephews of diftinguilhed abilities ; one of them, Don Thomas, died a few years ago a 
great-literary character ; a fecond, Don Domingo, after figning the peace f Baflc, went 
ambafiador to France, where he died much regretted, as well by his country as by the 
friends he had acquired among the French ; the eldeft, Don Bernardo, is Itill living, 
and divides -his time between the arts and his duties in adminiftration. 

* l 1 ?. 6 ^ 0r ^ 0me r arS k ac ^ refigned all fuel) fit nations as requite application, and, a member of the 

council of ftate, peaceably enjoys the elteem which lie lias lit well merited j his country, to which he was an " 
honour, as well on account of Ins vi«ues as his talent, was for a long time much indebted to him : fo that 
lie became juftly entitled to fpend in quiet the remainder ,of a life fo well employed. 
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^ To Father Florez, a monk, Spain is alto indebted for feveral volumes of ecclefiafticat? 
hiftory, which in his hands was, in truth, only an irregular compilation, but it has ac« 
quired a more pleating form under the management of his continuator. Father Rii'co. 

Several other writers, well acquainted with what relates to their country, are em- 
ployed in giving a cltwr hiftory of it, and inftru&ing their fellow-citizens in matters of 
policy, and the fcience of government. They have naturalized in their language fuch 
French and Englifti works as the Spanilh orthodoxy would permit ; not only thofe, for 
inftance, which treat of trades and arts, but alfo works of literature and philofophy. It 
is twenty years ftnee they began the tranflation of the works of Linnaeus, and the natural 
hiftory of M. de Buffon. At prefent their literary chara&ers are more than ever given 
to tranllations, but {hew a deficiency of judgment in the choice of their fubje&s. While 
they fele£t Qlarijfa Harlowe , they adopt at the lame time our moft infipid romances ; 
they place befide the Philofophical EJpiys of Maupertuis y the works of Bernardin de 
St. Pierre and Condillac , our moft infipid books on afcetics. They have even attempted 
to make the Spaniards acquainted with th'e Philofophical Hi/lory of the Abbot Jieynal ; a 
work which gave rife to fo much indignation in the Spanilh government, that I have 
more than once been witnefs«to the tninifter for the Indies, Galvez, entering into a pa- 
roxyfm of rage at the bare mention of the author 3 looking upon fuch as attempted to 
introduce in a contraband manner the copies of this work into the Spanilh fettlements 
in America as guilty of treafon. The Duke d’ Almodovar *, one of the grandees of 
Spain who cultivates letters, (few are the number of his rank that do,) has given lefs a 
tranflation of it than an extratt, in which he has taken pains to omit whatever might 
be obnoxious to fuperftition 1 and defpotifin, rectifying at the fame time a number of 
errors relative to the Spahilh colonies into which the abbot had fallen. A Ihort time 
before, the Diftionairc EncyclopSdique was undertaken, to be tranflated by fubfeription ; 
and the world was not a little furprifed to fee the name of -the grand inquifitor at the 
head of the lift of fubferibers. Towards the clofe of my firft refidence in Spam, there 
was a very numerous lift of fubferibers for the New Encyclopedie t with the fubje&s claffed 
under diftinCt heads; but a Frenchman, writer of the article Spain in the fe&ion on 
geography, wantonly vilified a whole nation, which its weight in the balance of Europe, 
and its intimate connexion with our own, ought to have made refpeded. The Spanilh 
government refented this infult, and the French court determining to redrefs its com- 
plaints, the author, cenfor, and printer were feverely reprimanded ; and the publication 
of the New Encyclopedic was fufpended in Spain by order of the court. The Spanilh. 
minifter, however, though offended^ was not defirous of excluding knowledge, and foon 
afterward revoked the fufpenfion, at the fame time he took meafures to erafe the errors, 
and inve&ives from a work of which he knew the merit, and fubje&ed the numbers 
before they were diflributed to the fubferibers to the examination of the council of Caf- 
tile. The council in confequence nominated a committee for examining the books as 
they appeared ; a ceremony which greatly retarded the work in the firft inftance, and 
the commiflaries not having either leifure, inclination, or the requifite intelligence for 
fuch a talk, three hundred fubferibers long awaited their decifions in vain. The matter 
became worfe when the holy office, following the fuggeftions of intrigue, even more 
pertinacioully than thpfe of religious zeal, produced new obftades to the delivery of the 
parts; firft, by forbidding the agent whom Panckoucke had fent to Madrid receiving 
any new fubferiptions ; afterwards, by extrading an engagement from him to deliver 

* In the reign of Peter III. lie was the reprefentative of Spain at the court of Ruflia, afterwards went 
ambaflador to Portugal, and laltly to England, where he continued in that capacity up to the period of Spain 
taking part in the American war; he died lately. * 
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na further copies ; and, laftly, by feizing on ail they found in his poffeffion. The ruin 
of this citizen, and a consequent' pecuniary injury of confiderable magnitude to 
Panckoucke, were the refult of thefe violent meafurcs. The ftormy times during the 
revolution, and the war engendered by them, have prevented the injured parties from 
obtaining a reparation for their Ioffes. Peace now happily reftored allows the hope of 
retribution. 

Throughout this matter the Spaniih government has to reproach itfelf on more than 
one account. Was it neceffary that it Ihould interfere in a matter entirely of a literary 
nature, and take offence at the inculpations of ignorance ? Is the fame, the honour of a 
nation at all compromifed by the infulated affertions of an obfcure individual ? By dis- 
playing authority in fimilar cafes, calumny, fo far from being refuted, obtains additional 
force, or at lead additional publicity. Spain fhould have left to her learned men, to her 
writers,-the talk of demonftrating to the world that (he was not fo deflitute of intelli- 
gence, not fo barren of titles to the efteem and gratitude of Europe, as Maffon de Mer- 
villiers had affirmed. Thus it is that a great nation (hews its vengeance. Such an ex- 
ample has long been held to view by the Englifh and French. Not only do they them- 
felves even in the time of peace treat each other with Severity, ftrangers as well are fre- 
quent in lavifhirtg on them the moft bitter railing and inventive. Their governments,.. 
however, have never felt difpofed to make affairs of ftate of thefe national animofities. 
A noble pride, the convidlron to the mind of inherent worth fhould be fufficient to make 
every one impenetrable to fimilar attacks ; and furely the Spaniih temperament is of a . 
nature to be fafe behind this rampart. It was not requifite for their court to appoint 
defenders. The Abbot Cavanilles *, who had heen at Paris for feveral years, fponta^ 
neoufly undertook the defence of his country againft the fhafts of this imprudent jour- 
nalill ; but his countrymen themfelves detennined that through excefs of zeal he had 
overfhot the mark. He was ftill more prodigal of praife than his antagonift had been 
of reproach. The one allowed nothing, the other laid claim to every merit; fo that 
to fuftain his affertions, he was obliged to cite a long, catalogue of learned men and ar- 
tills, the major part of which were unknown even to the Spaniards themfelves. 

Another apologift has more recently afcended the ftage to defend his country, not 
with lefs warmth, but in a more fpecious manner, and has fent me his mahufcript. 

In this he takes a view of the different branches of fcience and literature, and proves 
that Spaniards are ignorant of none. Above all he particularly vaunts of their military 
Ikill. The works of the Marquis de Santa Cruz t, fays he, are they not tranflated into 
all languages? Do not Frenchmen themfelves quote the treatifes on artillery of Louis 
Collado and Chriftopher Lechuga ? 

The enquiry of Maffon de Mervilliers, What does Europe owe to Spain for two centuries 
Jxajt, nay jor four , for thefe thoufand years ? enrages beyond meafure my anonymous cor- 
refpondent. And thus he anfwers him : “ Has he then forgot ? No, he never can have 
known, this ignorant Frenchman ! He never can have known how Ferdinand the catholic 
drove the Saracens from Grenada ; that lfabella patronized the difcovery of the New 
World ; that Charles V. triumphed at Pavia, while Magellan was penetrating the Straits 

* This is the fame perfon who is favourably known to the world of late l>y fome eftimable works on 
botany. 

"t For a fpccimen of the generalflup of the Marquis de Santa Cruz, fee the account of an expedition to the 
tfiandt ofTcrccra, under the command of the Commander De Chajie, which forms a part of this work With a 
thoufand Frenchmen he made head during a whole day againft thirty thoufand men under the Marquis, 
and actually difpoflefled them at lift of a pelt they 'contended for, and maintained it the whole o! the i’uc- 
cecding night. — Tranjlator, 


which 
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which bear his name, and taking obfervation of the coafts, the rivers, and parts of 
South America ? that Cono> firft of all, made the tour of the world, and certified its 
figure and extent ? that Cortez, in Mexico ; that Pizarro, in Peru, fought, conquered, 
and fccured to Europe the valuable productions of both Americas *, that the domeftic 
animals which fo prolificly abound in thofe regions were carried there by Spaniards ; 
that they introduced there the ufe of iron, and taught all thofe branches ofinduftry of 
which the prefent colonifls reap the benefit ; that they analyzed the productions of 
thofe countries; they eftabliflied the culture of fugar, fource of fuch advantage to Freuch 
and Englifh commerce ; they extended that of cocoa, of indigo, of cochineal, of tobac- 
co, of cotton, and proved the value of bark, of balfams, farfnparilla, and a multitude of 
other falutiferous productions of nature ? 

“ In the middle of the fixteenth century, when feme triumphed at Lepanto under 
Don John of Auftria and Bazara, others penetrated to the Philippines ; while thefe 
ceafted along the fhores of California, certifying it to be a peninfula, and difeovered 
New Mexico, thofe again were traverfing the vaft extent of South America. 

“ They caufed their religion, their manners, and their language to be adopted by 
millions of inhabitants, and made them agricultures, artifans, and foldiers, patriotically 
identifying them with the metropolitan country ; while the other nations of Europe 
taught the Indians what they difeovered, the baneful ufe of arms and ftrong liquors, 
eftablifhing no other than a paltry traffic for fkins ; and fitted them by their leffons, and 
by their example, to become like themfelves perfidious. 

“ Compare with the date of thefe Spanifh colonies, the objeCt of fo much declama- 
tion, the mifcrable fituation of Cayenne ; that of Louifiana alfo, (notwithftanding the 
monftrous conceptions of the French , ) at the time of its ceffion to Spain. And (hall 
the Englifh-be quoted as a model for us ? Have they, in their ufurpations on the fhores 
of Campeachy and Honduras, done aught towards civilizing the inhabitants ? Have 
they at all increafed their happinefs? No ; they have fcattered them abroad, funk in 
barbarity, and fhewn them no other .example than that of piracy and fmuggling. And 
further, although at prefent Surinam has attained a certain degree of profperity under 
the management of the Dutch, how Hands the reft of Dutch Guiana ? , 

“ Neverthelefs, thefe are the moft induftrious, the molt powerful, the molt commer- 
cial nations of Europe : behold their achievements for the welfare of the two continents ! 
Thefe Englifh, thefe French, thefe Dutchmen, had they a greater right than we to 
the colonies which they fubjedted ? and how have they treated them ? Where are the 
Caribs of their Antilles ? Have they been more difinterefted, more humane than 
Spaniards ? Are they not highly fortunate in profiting by the fuccefles of the brutal 
Buccaneers ? What cruelties have they not been guilty of in the Eaft Indies, in order 
to fecure to themfelves, not only the trade and induftry of its inhabitants, but even their 
perfons, which they have enfiaved ? Neither are thefe adventurers, whom a nation dif- 
avows, that are guilty of fuch horrible aCts. No ; they are traced by the finger of the 
moft able politicians, in the moft enlightened age, and in the country of Milton, of New- 
ton, of Montefquieu, and of Dalembert.” 

Thus it is the anonymous writer anfwers the charges of Maflbn Mcrvelliers, and the 
numerous declamators who fpake by his mouth. But what do thefe recriminations 
Ihew ? Go they farther than to demonftrate, that not any of the modern nations can 
throw the firft ftone, where the charge is the crookednefs of policy, or the fhameful 
abufe of power ? They certainly decide nothing in favour of Spain as to her progrefs 
in civilization, in fcience, or in letters. The Abbot Cavanilles enters the lifts to com- 
bat the charge of deficiency in thefe. Has he proved victorious ? 

5 Two 
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Two other Spaniards have lately run over the fame courfe, which they have made 
bv much longer than the matter would feem to furriifii ground to. Lampillas has con- 
lec rated fix volumes to the enumeration of the treafuries of modern Spanilh literature ; 
and Don iuan Sempere has publiflied, in fix volumes in oftavo, a work entitled, Speci- 
men of a Spanijl) Library of the bcjl Writers in the time of Charles III. Would nor one 
conceive, on hearing the titles of thefe two books, that the Spanilh nation was vafily 
fertile in great writers ; the moft learned, the molt enlightened, among all the Hates of 
Europe ? The truth is, in this inltance, met with, where in difeuflions it is ufually 
found, between the exaggerated inculpations of the French author, and the vain and 
pompous affertions of his antagonifts. Doubtlefs there are in Spain more learned men 
who modeftly cultivate the feienees ; more men of erudition who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the hiltory and jurifprudence of their country ; more diftinguilhed men 
of fetters, and a greater number of poets, poffeffed of energy, and a fertile and brilliant 
imagination, than is generally imagined ; but, according to the Spaniauis themfelves, 
the prefent ftate of letters and the feienees are far from what they were in the times of 
Mendoza, Ambrofe Morales, Herrera, Saavedra, Quevedo, Garcilafo, Calderon, Lopes de 
Vera Villegas, Cervantes , Marina, Sepulveda, Solis, &c. The Spanilh univerfities can 
no longer boaft the reputation they formerly poffeffed ; induftry and population are 
much inferior to what they were under Ferdinand the Catholic, and his two fucceflors. 

The three laft monarchs have been zealoufly and fucccfsfully employed in endeavouring 
to revive thofe happier times ; but frequent wars, the dil'order of the finances, and other 
more aftive caufes, have allowed of but feeble encouragement, and produced but a tardy 
progrefs. Knowledge, however, is much more diffufedthan it was fifty years ago ; the 
reign of Charles III. produced diftinguilhed perfons in various branches of the feienees 
and literature : fuch as Father Feijoo, known from his Theatro Critico , in which he has 
begun to familiarize the Spaniards with a juft mode of. thinking, and to bring them to 
hazard the bold flights of philofophy. 

Father Sarmiento, author of feveral good critical works. 

Don Jorge Juan, a Ikilful mathematician, and particularly well verfed in (hip-building. 

Don Juan Triarte, famous for feveral literary works, which do honour to his learning 
and his tafte : thefe four died about five-and-twenty years ago. 

And among thofe which Spain has loft more recently : 

Father Ifla, a Jefuit, author of feveral pieces full of wit and philofophy, among which 
his Fray Gerundio will long be celetfhted ; in this he has Ihewn himfelf among bad 
preachers what Cervantes formerly was to knights errant. 

Don Francifco Perez Bayer, governor of the Infant Don Gabriel, has enriched litera- 
ture with many works replete with erudition ; befides thefe, many poets, who, if they 
have not poffeffed the ftrength, and fecundity of their predeceffors, have yet evinced a 
tafte to which they were ftrangers ; fuch as Cadahalfo, La Huerta , Don Thomas Triarte , 
known abroad as the author of a celebrated poem on mufic, and fome entertaining fables. 

Among the living, the Count de Campomanes deferves particular mention as a learned 
hiftorian, a well informed lawyer, and one of the firft among the Spaniards, who by his 
writings has awakened the attention of his countrymen to the means of refufeitating 

* n Cardinal Lorenzano , formerly Archbilhop of Toledo *, a prelate as enlightened as 
beneficent. 

1 he 

• He i» no longer fuch. Towards the end of the reign of Pius Vt. he was delegated to this pontif, in 
older to conl'ole him undei his misfortunes, as a public teftimony of the lively intcreft which his Catholic 
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The Chevalier Azara, fo well known to all thofe whom an attachment to the fine arts 
entices to Rome ; the elegant editor of the works of Mengs, whofe friend he had been, 
and who has lately given a mod excellent tranllation, in four volumes, of the life of 
Cicero by Middleton, ornamented with a preface, and fome engravings from his cabinet 
of antiques. 

Don Jofeph Guevara, Don Murillo , Don Francifo Cerda , and feveral other learned 

■men, who well deferve to be better known. 

Don Eugenio Izquierdo, a naturalift, highly efteemed by our learned characters ; and 
who at preient is the director of the cabinet of natural hiltory. 

Don Cafimir Ortega, botanift, member of the Royal Society of London. 

Don Antonio Jofeph Cavanilles , another botanift, better known abroad than the pre- 
ceding ; who publiflied in 1791 afirft volume, and in >794 the third of a - work entitled, 
leones ct Defcriptiones Plantarum qua , aut f ponte in Hifpaniam crefcunt , aut in Hortis hofpi. 
tantur ; in which aredefcribed and delineated one hundred and thirty-fix plants of the 
botanic garden, fifty-fix of the kingdom of V alentia, and a great number of the vicinity 
•of Madrid. 

Some comic and tragic poets, of whom we fhall Fpeak in our defcription of the theatre 5 
and a number of authors of light poetical pieces. 

Literature is generally much more cultivated in Spain, particularly of late, than what 
is commonly imagined. Although not yet releafed entirely from their {hackles, they 
A are not without means of learning what pafles in their own country as well as abroad. 
At the beginning of our Revolution, and even during the war, they were very anxious 
to obtain our newfpapers, and in. fpite of all interdict obtained them. They them- 
.felves poftefs fome periodical works. 

Befides the court gazette, publiflied twice a week, in which a very fuccinCt account 
is given of all new works, they have lino Mereurio biftor’tcoy politico , which for a long 
time has made its appearance monthly, and prefents a tolerably impartial account of 
political events. 

They have another work totally of . a literary nature, which, fince 1784, has been 
publiflied almoft uninterruptedly ottce a month, under the title of Memorial literario ; 
the author Don Joachim Ezquerra gives in it an interefting account of all new produc- 
tions, befides feveral pieces on morality, literature, political economy, and even on phi- 
lofophy. 

The Spaniards had for a long time poflefled a periodical work, called El Efpiritu de 
los Diarios majores de Europe , which in 1798 was fucceeded by Las Anales de Litcratura, 
Cieneias y Artes , 0 mifcellanca , injlrufiiva , y curiofa ; which contains extracts from the 
beft foreign journals, -and many original pieces on ftatiftics and geography. 

On the fame rank may be placed a journal modelled after the Spectator, which is 
printed monthly from 1795, named Seminario eruditoy curiofo de Salamanca. 

Were I to detail the whole of their periodical works befides the Mereurio hijlorico y 
politico , a monthly journal for- external politics, and Las Corres mercantes de Efpagna y 
de fes Indias , which fince 1 792 is publiflied weekly ; I fliould have to mention a number 
of newfpapers and journals publiflied at different cities in Spain, but which have little 
intereft out of that kingdom. 


Majefty felt (or hi* concern*. Cardinal Lorenzano remained with him up to the period of the Pope being 
trartfported into France, After that period he continued to relide in Italy, furniflting a proof, that the 
unexpefteil million which removed him from his benefice was not occafioned wholly by an inclination of 
•fending a comforter to the Sovereign Pont if. The archbilhopric of Toledo ha* fince been given to the In- 
fant Don Lewi*, called the Count.de Chinchon. 
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It tnuft be allowed that Spain has generally very ufeful and very complete works, on 
what regards their own country. 

This valuable dictionary of their danguage has before been noticed ; they have as well 
an excellent Grammatica Cafiillana, the fourth edition of which wls publifhed by the 
academy fix years ago. 

They are now actually employed in reprinting their laft national, works, particularly 
La Bibliotheca vetus Hifpanica , and the Bibliotheca nova Hifpanica , by Nicholas Antoine , 
two works'in high efteem among the learned, and of which a new edition has recently 
been publiihed. 

Their Geographical Dictionary of Spain, by Monpalau, confidercd a complete work, 
has already run through four editions. 

Their Maritime Spanifb Atlas comes nearer to perfection than any maps of the interior 
of Spain ; for that publifhed by Don Thomas Lopez in 1792 leaves much to be wifhed 
for, as I had more than once occafion to notice in my long excurfions, fome time after 
its publication. The Spaniards, beft acquainted with their country, have, however, affured 
me, that the map of the Afturias is delineated with the moft exaCt nicety. 

In 1784 there appeared a publication, entitled Hiftoria Critica de Efpana , by Fray 
Mafden, who, notwithftanding his being a Catalan, wrote it in Italian, from which lan- 
guage it has been tranflated into Spanifh. This work, which begins with the earlieft 
known time, is full of learned and curious refearches, and difplays much eAidition and 
found criticifm. 

This praife is efpecially due to the Brothers Mohedano , two friars of great fenfe and 
intelligence, but warped a little by their enthufiaflic bias towards their own country. 
The work is called La Hiftoria literaria de Efpana ; it was begun in 1 779, already in 
1786 had nine volumes in quarto been given to the public, when, difpleafing the Holy 
Office, it prevented its continuance. ' 

A work lefs pleafantly indited, very diffufe, but more ufeful, has been publifhed by 
Don Eugenio Laruga , which has extended to twenty volumes, Mcmorias politicos fibre 
la Indufiria, las Minas , 1 Ac. de Efpana. This work contains the moft circumftantial 
details on the productions of the foil, and the manufactures of every defeription in all 
the provinces of Spain. It ferves to prove, that the Spaniards of the prefent day are 
acquainted with their natural riches, and the utility of labour } as well that they are em- 
ployed in augmenting and putting them to profit. 

Moft of the patriotic focieties likewife publifh interefting memoirs upon the fame fub- 
jeft, and affift in eftablifhing their experiments. 

The tafte for arts and fciences has fpread from the capital to the provinces. Seville 
and Barcelona have each of them an Academy of Belles-lettres ; Saragoffa and # Valentia 
an Academy of the fine Arts ; Valladolid one of geography and hijlovy ; and Grenada one 
of mathematics and drawing. 


Chap. XI. — True Jlatc of Literature in Spain. — Education.— Manufactures.— Roads.— • 

Canals.— ‘Patriotic Societies. 

THE preceding chapter has difplayed the title of the Spaniards of the prefent day to 
literary fame. It will} perhaps, be fufficient to clear them from the imputations of idle- 
nefs and ignorance. 

Yet let us not exaggerate ; their literature is very barren In many refpefts. They 
pofTefs fome works relative to the progrefs of the arts, fuch as that of dyeing, the 
yol. v. 3 £ veterinary 
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veterinary * art, &c. ; an elementary treatife on mathematics, by Jofeph Radon ; a lum- 
inary hiltory of Arragon up to its reunion with Caftile ; a chronological hiftory of the 
Spanilh nobility ; literary notes on Spain, by Mandel ; numerous tranflations from the 
Latin, Greek f, Englilh and French ; feme romances, at the head of which are deferr- 
ing to be placed three, publilhed by an ex-jefuit retired to Italy lince the extinction of 
his order. Father Montenjon ; called El Anterior , o de la Crienza de un Principe (on the 
education of a prince;) La Eudoxia, on the education of a woman: and ElEufebio , a 
work in five volumes in many refpeCts refembling the Emilia of jean Jaques Rouffeau ; 
but not one Angle work truly pbilofophical ; although to make amends they have an 
iminenfe number of books of piety, both original, and tranflated. This is the fum of 
the modern productions of Spanim literature. 

It mult be owned : great obltacles even yet oppofe the ambit of this aurora of the 
arts and fciences, and prevent the lultre of meridian day, which has been looked for 
from the beginning of the prefent century. 

ill, Thofe who apply themfelves to the ftudy of them, do not yet enjoy that confidera- 
tion fo neceffary to the natural encouragement of genius. 

2dly, They Itill meet with two much oppofition from fanaticifm, and its hirelings ; lefs 
difpofed certainly to perfecution than it has been in former ages ; but its filent prefence, 
in its numerous adherents, is in itfelf fufficient to extend the fovereignty of religious 
terror much beyond the fphere of its activity. 

^dly. Education is yet much neglected ; or what is worfe than negleCt, the riling gene- 
ration is taught erroneous principles, and imbibe prejudices which make abortive the 
happy conceptions of nature, perhaps of greater promife among the Spaniards than 
any other nation. Will it be credited that the expulfion of the Jefuits has only tended to 
pejorate this effential branch of adminiflration ? At the period when this took place the 
inconvenience of confiding youth to the care of religious orders was, perhaps, too much 
magnified. That of the' Piareftes, known in Spain by the name of E/colapios, is the 
only one which is left in poffeffion of. fome fchools, and thefe are among the beft or ra- 
ther the leaft bad. The place of the Jefuits has been fupplied by profeflbrs, who may 
either be ecclefiaftics or lay perfons, but who form no collective body nor refide under 
the fame roof. The Jefuits, befides the property of the fociety, had foundations for 
different profefforlhips. Thefe are the only funds appropriated to the fupport of the 
new profeflbrs. They wgre fufficient for monks living in a community, but are very 
inadequate in the prefent Hate of things. Profefforlhips fo little lucrative cannot be 
fought after by perfons eminent for learning and talents. The education of youth fuf- 
fers therefore by the change and this is a circumftance of fufficient importance to deferve 
the attention of government. 

It has of late attempted fomething in favour of a part of the eftablilhments for edu- 
cation. Spain for a long time has had feven principal colleges at which the moft dif- 
tinguilhed youths of the country are educated. All who hold fituations in adminiftra- 
tion were formerly inftruCted in thefe. This prerogative and many other abufes nou- 
rilhed idlenefs and arrogance in thefe colleges, and difeouraged the other fchools, with 
which thq youth of people in eafy circumftances, belonging to the law, .were obliged to 

* One particularly by Sigifmuod Macati ; who was for fome time in France, where be perfected himfelf in 
this art at the beft fchool he could have chofcn, that of Chabert and Gilbert \ on his return to Spain, ho 
publilhed Its. elemental della arte velerinaria. He is now iirft director of the fchool eftablilhed. at Madrid in 
1791. 

f Among different tranflations from the Greek wc mull notice thofe of Anacreon, Theocritus, &c. 
Dion by Condi. 

be 
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be fatisfied. The latter had however their turn in the reign of Charles III. Their 
pupils attained the higheft ftations and took advantage afterwards of their influence to 
leflen the defers of the chief colleges. Following the ftimulus thus given, govern- 
ment made new regulations refpe&ing them in 1 777 from which much good was looked 
for. It is looked for yet. 

Much, however, has already been done for military education. Charles III. efta- 
blifhed a fchool for artillery at Segovia, a riding fchool at Ocana, one of engineers at 
Carthagena, and another for tallies at Avila, whence it has lately been removed to Port 
Santa Maria : at firft all of them flourilhed. Every one produced individuals which did 
honour to the feveral inftitutions. The two laft however dilappeared with the credit of 
their founders Generals Recardos and O’Reilly, who died lately, one in battle fight- 
ing againft us, and the other while in preparation for the lame purpofe. 

We have already faid enough to eftablilh the opinion of the reader as to the aCtual 
ftateof the fine arts. As to matters of induftry, manufactures at the beginning of the 
prefent century were greatly on the decline, fince then government has been active in 
reftoring thofe manufactories which the Auftrian dynafty had left in the molt deplorable 
fituation. Philip V. readily adopted the idea, but did not perfift. Ferdinand VI. pof- 
fefied a minifter in the Marquis de la Enfcnada, who enjoyed great credit, and joined 
energy to perfeverance : he furrounded himfelf with ufeful co-operators, and availed him- 
felf of their talents and character. Among other ufeful works, he eftablilhed all kinds 
of manufactories in Spain, and, in order to make them fucceed, laid heavy duties on the 
export of raw materials, totally prohibited that of filk, and received with open arms 
the workmen which emigrated to Spain. Valentia and Saragofla foon found the be- 
neficial eflfeCfs of this conduCt. In the two following reigns, fome of thofe manufactures 
were carried to a ftill higher degree of perfection. We have already noticed how much 
was effected by Charles III. for thofe of Segovia and Guadalaxara. There are manu- 
factures of common cloths at Efcaray in Bifcay, at Bocairentc , at Onteniente, and at 
A l coy ^ &c. in the kingdom of Valentia, and at Grazalema in Andalufia. In the courfe 
of this work we Hull have occafion to fpeak of feveral others, and it will be feen that 
thofe of filk in particular have engaged the attention of government ; that of galoons 
particularly has arrived at great perfection 'lately, fo much fo that little difference isob- 
iervable between their galoons and thofe of France. There is a manufactory for hats 
at Madrid, as alfo at Badajoz and Seville, and for fome years back foreign manufac- 
tories have felt the competition. 

Spain alfo owes to the fovereigns of the houfe of Bourbon the few roads and canals 
flie poflefles. We have already noticed what her government has effected towards the 
making of roads ; as for canals they are yet*in their beginning. There is one at the 
entrance of Madrid, intended to join the Man$anares with the Tagus, and facilitate a 
communication between the capital and Aranjuez. Two or three leagues of it are com- 
pleated ; and fo it remains. 

That of Caftile, long fince began, is nearly abandoned. The canal projected in Mur- 
cia, after taking the neceffary levels in a bad manner, and afterwards ratifying them, 
after having obtained funds for carrying it on by the pompous profpeCtus held out, has 
been pronounced impracticable ; the fubferibers, inftead of the profits which their avidity 
grafped at, mult content themfelves with the moderate intereft the King has pledged 
himfelf to pay them. 

In 1 784 the minifter adopted a projeCt much more brilliant and ufeful than that he was 
obliged to abandon ; that of a canal, which, beginning at the foot of the mountains of 
Guadarrama, was to proceed to join the Tagus, afterwards the Guadiana, and terminate 

3 E 3 at 
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at the Guadalquivir above Anduxar, and which confequently would give new life and a&L 
vity to the centre of Spain. A Frenchman, named le Maur, gave in the plan, and was 
preparing to carry it into execution, but died foon afterwards : however the plan was 
refolved, its branches fettled, and the funds for carrying it on were ready j the under- 
taking was entrufted to the Tons of le Maur, heirs of their father's plans, and in part 
of his talents. It was afterwards interrupted upon fome difpute refpe&ing its courfe. 
War afterwards breaking out brought on an additional obftacle j howeyer fince the re- 
turn of peace its continuance is feriouily contemplated. 

But that which fhould more particularly contribute to the profperity of Spain, which 
however has not yet produced all the benefit expected, is the modem infUtution of pa- 
triotic focitties, known by the name of friends to the country. 

The firft inflitution of this kind took place in Bifcay. It was foon followed by the 
other provinces, and by the capital, in which a patriotic fociety was eftablifhed in 17 75. 
At the end gf 1778 there were already forty-four, and in 1 795 fixty-two. The name of 
thefe inftitutions indicates their objeCt. The members of whicn they are compofed, 
encourage the progrefs of the arts, the agriculture and induftry of their provinces. 
They propofe queftions relative to thefe objedts, and give premiums to thofe who difcufs 
them beft. They awaken the induftry of their fellow citizens, animate their zeal, foli- 
cit their information, give encouragement to artifans, aftiftance and advice to the pea- 
fants, and caufe the patriotic ardour, with which they are animated, to circulate through 
every clafs of citizens. Never did a laudable inftifOtion make more rapid progrefs or 
produce more general effeCt. Thofe who never fee the advancement of good but with 
an invidious eye, or whofe methodical fupinenefs is difgiifted with novelty, whofe felf- 

love is mortified by fuccefs to which they do not contribute, fuch have endeavoured to 

throw ridicule upon thefe focieties ; they have pretended that the members talked much 
but performed little ; that they exaggerated their importance, difcufting trifles with 
pompous gravity. Undoubtedly they have not yet done every thing which may be done 
their flender funds circumfcribe their .progrefs ; but the great point was to rouze their 
country from its flupor, to offer a ftimulus to the talents of ardfts and the labour of 
hufbandmen, to excite their emulation by the profpe£t of fame, and their intereft by the 
expedition of profit. This is what the focieties have already effected. The leifure and 
favings of peace from 1783 to 1793 have been employed by government to furnifh 
means for increafing their beneficence. In the beginning the funds of thefe focieties 
confifted chiefly in voluntary contributions : government joined to this flender flock the 
funds of the flock called Spolios y vacantes (the produce of vacant benefices and fines,, 
which belong to the King.) Charles III., in fpite of his religious fcruples, did not he- 
fitate in granting thus a part of the property of the church to the encouragement of 
thefe focieties. 

The patriotic focieties have received other encouragements from government. En- 
lightened by them, it has revived laws which had fallen into difufe. It has excluded 
fuch foreign merchandize as might be prejudicial to the national manufactures,, and has 
procured to thefe* fuch workmen as may improve and perfeCl them. Thefe tneafures 
have already been prejudicial, and will become ftill more fo, to other manufacturing 
and -commercial nations ; they may excite in them murmurs and alarm, they will doubt- 
Iefs reanimate their activity and vigilance, but mufl meet with the applaufe of real pa- 
triots, whatever be their country. France itfelf might even follow the example of Spain, 
and form fimilar eftablifhments. Her new organization is readily adaptable tp the mea- 
fure. A patriotic Society in every principal town of her departments would contribute 
to vivify that induftry which in many places has arrived at perfection in different branches, 

and 
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and is every where of fruitful growth. Similar focieties would have in France a better 
ground to work upon. Its crops would undoubtedly be of more fpeedy growth and more 
abundant. Let us (hew our allies that if we critjcife with lharpnefs we yet can fometiraes 
take example from them. 

The patriotic fociety of Madrid is diftinguifhed from'the others only by the more im- 
mediate protection of government, and by its fituation, which gives it a greater facility 
of acquiring information and affi fiance. It has, perhaps, fewer objects, on which to 
exercife its zeal, becaufe the productions of New Caflile, in the centre of which it re- 
placed, are lefs various than thofe of the other provinces, and becaufe its induflry is more 
confined. But it is attentive to the improvement of agriculture in the environs of Ma- 
drid, and to fumifliing the children of both fexes and the poor of that capital with 
employment. 

A perfeft equality is the mod facred law of all thefe focietifes ; rank is unknown in them ; 
the' Archbifhop of Toledo, and the Duke of Medina Geli, may be met with placed by the 
fide of an artifan, and information is welcomed from whatever fource it may fpring. 

Chap. XII. — Council of Cajlile. — Corregidor and Alcaldes. ^—Legijlation. — Influence of the 

Monks ; of the King's Confejfor particularly. — Authority of the Court of Rome reprejfed.— 

The Concordat of 1 Riches of the Clergy. — Progrefs of Philofophy relative to the 

Priejlhood. 

AS Madrid is the centre of arts and fciences, fo is it that of government. Although 
the Monarch refides there but a few weeks in the year, and his minifters be always near 
his perfon, this city is the feat of government, and all the fupreme tribunals. We (hall 
take a view of them collectively ; which will naturally lead us to fpeak of the laws, re- 
ligion, finance, and military force of Spain. 

The Council of Caftile holds the firft rank among the councils and tribunals of the 
kingdom ; it is at once a council of adniinift ration. and a fovereign tribunal, that has 
an exclufive cognizance of certain caufes, and in certain cafes receives appeals from the 
other tribunals. As a council it has the infpeCtion of all interior operations interefting 
to the commonweal. 

It is compofed of five chambers : 

ift, The Sala de Govierno , which is confined to the affairs of adminiftration ; it receives 
references brought to the council, but it is only to fend them to the fecond Sala de Go • 
vierno, or to the Sala de Jufticia. 

2 dly, The fecond Sala die Govierno judges the caufes fent to it by the former ; and is 
particularly charged with matters relative to manufactures, bridges, and caufeways. 

3dly, The Sala de mil y quinientos , or of one thoufand five hundred, thus called becaufe 
thofe who appeal to it from the fentences of the fovereign tribunals are obliged to de- 
pofit fifteen hundred ducats, which they forfeit in cafe of lofing the appeal. 

4 thly, The Sala de Jufticia, has an exclufive cognizance of certain caufes j but for the 
judgment of fuch as are capital is united to the others. 

5 thlv, The Sala de Provincia]udges the appeals in all important cafes, and receives thofe 
made from the decifion of the two civil lieutenants of Madrid {Tenientes de Villa), and 
from thofe of the Alcaldes de Corte in civil affairs. 

Thefe collediveLy form a fixth chamber, called the Sala de los Alcaldes de Caja y Corte, 
refembllng that known formerly among the French by the name of La Tournelle. The 
city of Madrid is divided into a certain number of quarters, and the police of each is fu- 
perintended by an Alcalde de Corte : who judges caufes in the firft inftance, in concur- 
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rence with the civil lieutenants.. The decifions of any feparate one may be appealed 
from to the whole chamber affembled, which alone can finally pronounce upon criminal 
caufes within its jurifdiftion. It is in extraordinary cafes only that they are carried be- 
fore the Council of Caftile. 

The chamber of the Alcaldes de Cafa y Corte was formerly the tribunal which always 
accompanied the court of Spain. Since this is fixed at Madrid, the tribunal has been 
fixed there alfo ; and as it formerly had a provincial jurifdiftion around the' refidence 
• of the fovereign, it has ftill preferved fuch a j urifdiftion to a certain difiance from the 
capital. 

The Council of Caftile is the only one acknowledged by the grandees of Spain, and 
all its members have the right of committimus , like thofe of the French parliaments. 

Spain is divided into two chanceries, thofe of Granada and Valladolid, which have an 
exclufive cognizance of certain caufes. Their decifions are not appealed from to the 
Council of Caftile, except in two cafes, when the appellants addrefs themfelves to the 
chamber of Mil y quinientos , or upon a denial of juftice. Each chancery has a particular 
chamber, called Sala de Hidalgos, or chamber of nobles. Its office is to authenticate no. 
bility, and to hear caufes relative thereto. It has alfo an exclufive cognizance of the 
criminal caufes of 'the Hidalgos. 

Befides thefe there are eight audiences, without reckoning the particular tribunal of 
Navarre, which has the title of Royal Council. The four audiences of the crown of Ar- 
ragon are thofe of Saragofla, Barcelona, Valentia, and Majorca ; and of the crown of 
Caftile, thofe of Seville, Corunna, Oviedo, and the Canaries. 

Each chancery and each audience has a criminal court, Sala de Crimen , which defini- 
tively pronounces criminal fentences, and caufes them to be executed. 

Except a few reftriftions, thefe tribunals have equal power. The principal difference 
between the chanceries and the audiences is, that the firft aft in the King's 'name like 
the Council of Caftile. There are alfo fome cafes in which appeals lie from the audi- 
ences of Corunna and Oviedo to the, chancery of Valladolid, and from the audience of 
Seville to the chancery of Granada. But from the four audiences of the crown of Ar- 
ragon the appeal (in certain cafes) is immediately made to the Council of Caftile, where 
the caufes in queftion mult be determined according to the laws of Arragon. 

The limits of thefe different jurifdiftions are not clearly enough defined to prevent 
frequent contefts between the courts. Whilft the Council of Caftile lofes no oppor- 
tunity of extending its. jurifdiftions, the chanceries and audiences inceffantly ftrug- 
gle to fupport their fupreme authority. Unlefs in cafes of appeal, which are rare ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, there is no refource againft the decifions of all the fovereign 
tribunals, but revifion, which in Spain is called fupplica. Appeals, in that cafe, are 
made to the tribunal itfelf, praying it to revife the procefs. 

The heads of the chanceries are called Prejidenis , and thofe- of the audiences Regents. 
The head of the Council of Caftile has the title of Prefident or Governor : thefe 
two dignities differ but little, except in honorary rank. The Prefident of the Council 

of Caftile muft always be a grandee of Spain. When he appears in public, he has par- 
ticular privileges. 

After a long interval, this place was renewed in the perfon of the Count d’Arunda 
in 1766, in one of thofe critical moments which call for men of reputation ; as he was at 
the fame time captain-general of all Caftile, this union of civil and military power gave 
him a very extenfive authority, which he manifefted poffibly with too much energy. He 
made fome enemies, and gave- umbrage to the Monarch himfelf; he was confequently 
obliged to forego his prefidencyin 1773, in order to go ambaffador to France, which 
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character he filled - for fixteen years. Whatever may be faid of M. d r Aranda, during 
and fince his adminiftration of feven months, he conducted himfelf in fuch a manner that 
Spain will for a long tiiiie remember the talents he difplaycd. Madrid, in particular, 
will not forget what he effected towards its embellifhment, its fecu'rity, and even its 
amufements. It is to his care and prudence that Spain owes the cxpulfion of the Jo 
fuits, prepared with the greateft fecrecy, and executed without tumult. He alfo pro- 
cured an account of its population, refpefting which, before him, there was but a very 
vague idea. Thanks to him, the diflipated and frequently licentious lives of the monks 
were reformed, and their manners rendered more fuitable to their profeflion, The 
abufes of the afylum which the greateft criminals found in the churches were fupprefied. 
The temporal authority was defended againft the pretenfions of the holy fee ; bounds 
were fet to thofe exterior practices of religion, the daily proceflions known under the 
name of Ro/arios , more favourable to idlenefs than devotion ; and in fome refpe&s, as 
we (hall hereafter find, the power of fanaticifm was fubjett to controul. He would have 
proceeded much farther but for the fatal interference of the confeffor of Charles III., 
who, in eVery thing which regarded confidence, counterbalanced the weight of Arunda 
with His Majefty. Since his forced refignation of the prefidency of the Council of Caf- 
tile, the court abftained for eighteen years from nominating another ; he was fucceeded 
by a fenfible and moderate ecclefiaftic, M. de Figueroa, who had only the title of Go- 
vernor of the Council. After his death the Count de Campomanes, as oldefl member 
of the Council, difeharged the fun&ions of governor, without having the title till fe- 
veral years afterwards ; but, on my returning to Spain in 1792, I found the Count de 
Cefluentis, a Spanifh grandee, prefident. He died that year, and has had three fucceflors, 
who only bore the title of governor ; that is to fay, an old magiftrate, the Count de la 
Canada, afterwards the Bifiiop of Salamanca, and, laftly, the prefent governor, Don Jo- 
feph Eujiachio Moreno , who before that held one of the higheft fituations in the magis- 
tracy. The prefidency appeared at that time to be > again fupprefied. 

In general, the oldefl members of this council form what is called in Spain the Ca- 
mara, which is the chamber of the council. It is properly the privy council of the Mo- 
narch, and at the fame time a fovereign tribunal for certain caufes, fuch as all which have 
relation to the fuccefiion of the royal family, and all contefls relative to the rights of 
cities (Citidades'). It is aifo the council which iflues all patents of royal favour ; and 
recommends to Ilis Majefty, through the medium of his ininifter of favour and juflice, 
three perfons to fill every fituation in the magiftracy, and the King choofes one of the 
three. 

No place in the magiftracy is venal in Spain. This, like all human inftitutions, has 
its advantage and inconvenience. It leaves a greater opening to caprice, favour, and 
intrigue, it prevents the tribunals from being difhonoured by incapacity and ignorance, 
and diminifhes the temptation to fell that juftice of which the right of difpenfing is 
bought. It is true, that the integrity of magiftrates frequently without fortune muft 
appear fufpicious, and that their moderate fees feem but a weak rampart againft corrup- 
tion. However, notwithftanding the declamations of difiatisfied clients, iniquitous and 

partial judges are not more common in Spain than in other countries. On the other 
hand, the Eferivanos, a fort of lawyer correfponding with our folicitors and notaries, do 
not feem to me to have ill deferved the reputation they generally hold for rapacity and 
pettyfogging tricks. 

There is a kind of gradation in the Spanifh magiftracy of which the degrees are re- 
gularly afeended. All the members of the Camara are former counfellors of Caftile j 
thefe feldom obtain their places without having been prefidents of a chancery or an 

1 * audience,. 
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audience, or at leaft formerly counfellors of oneof thefe tribunals, or Alcalde de Corte. In 
the fame manner it is from among the advocates, correction, or alcaldes mayor es. that the 
latter are, chofen. It is here neceffary to give fome account of thefe Alcaldes , of whofe 
offices foreigners in general have but a very confufed idea. Firft, there are two dalles 
of fimplc Alcaldes, who are eftablifiied in the cities, boroughs and villages. The Alcalde 
ordinario judges in the firft inftanpe, where there is no corregidor, but in places where 
there is one, has cognizance of civil caufes in concurrence with him, hnd thofe alone : 
the Alcalde fcdanco, who is commonly taken from the common people, has, no other 
function but to arreft delinquents, and execute the orders of the corregidors, or the 
alcalde mayor. 

The Ample Alcaldes are differently appointed, according to the privileges of the dtffe- 
jrent communes. In fome places they are chofen by the municipality (jay unlamuntos ), in 
others, by lot j while in different ones they are named by the council of Caftile, the 
tribunal of the province, or the lord of the manor, who choofes one from three perfons 
propofed to him. They are changed every year. 

The Alcaldes Mayores , or Corregidors , are all named by the King upon the prefenta- 
tionofthe Camara. This inferior degree of magiftracy was formerly under very im- 
proper regulations, which government has lately reformed. The place of corregidor 
was bellowed on perfons of fmall fortune, who held their places three years, when their 
office expired, and they were again obliged to have recourfe to new folicitations. How 
could it be hoped, that men with want flaring them in the face, would not be violently 
tempted to infure themfdvcs refources at the expence of thofe over whom they poffefled 
a tranfient authority ? It was, at length, determined to furnilh them with motives for 
emulation, and keep them from temptation by enafling, that for the future they fhould 
continue in office fix years inftead of three ; that there fhould be three claffes of Corregi- 
inientos ; from one clafs of which they fhould pafs to another, after having well difcharged 
the duties of their former place ; that their emoluments fhould be incrcafed at every 
removal ; and that having thus gone through the three claffes to the fatisfa&ion of His 
Majefty, they ihould have what in Spain is called the honour of Togado, that is, the title 
and prerogatives annexed to the place of counfellor of the fuperior tribunals. This 
plan, worthy of a well-organized republic, was conceived by M. de Campomanes, and 
executed by M. de Florida Blanca, when minifter of favour and juftice, an effort which 
may be looked upon as meritorious on the part of the latter, for thefe two men, formerly 
colleagues, and then riyals, were never friends. 

Befides thefe three claffes of corregidors, there is one of another kind : it is thofe of 
Madrid and Seville, two cities 'in which the magiftracy is peculiar and diftinft. The 
corregidors are for life, and mull not be taken from the profelfioii of the law ; they are 
no more than chiefs of the police who prefide at city meetings, bull-fights, and the public 
a£ts of the city. The civil lieutenants, Tenientes de Villa , have a jurifdi&ion independent 
of their authority, but thefe fupply their places in prefidencies. Befides thefe, Madrid 
and Seville have Regidores , a kind of infpe&ors, who maintain the police in concurrence 
with the corregidor *. 

J • At Madrid in every quarter there is an Alcalde de Barrio, a fort of commiflarv who, fubjed to the 
Alcalde de Carte, fuperintends the maintenance of the peace. Laitly, there is a magistrate, catted Superin - 
tendante, efpecially charged with the management of the police in concurrence with th a Alcaldes de Carte , the 
Corregidor, the Tenienlee de Villa, and the Regidores. This place, which much refembles that of the formef 
Lieutenants de Police at Paris, invelts a confiderablc power in the hands of the holder ; by means of which he 
sot only becomes formidable to all the dilturbers of public order, but, at times, alarms with hit vexatious 
vigilance the molt obfeure and inoffenlive dwellings Such as* may have lived at Madrid towards the end of 
the reign of Charles III. will not hefitate to place at the bottom of this portait the name of Cantro, that 
chief of the police, who for more than ten years was the fcarecrow of the weak much more than the guilty 
at Madrid. 

From 
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From this conftitution, which is certainly fomewhat complicated, refults frequent 
clafhings of jurifdidion among the magift rates ; but, on the other hand, there are few 
cities in Europe in which the police is better regulated than at Madrid, where there 
is more fafety, or where fewer crimes arc committed which efcape the vigilance of 
juftice. 

It now remains to confider, by what code of laws juftice is adminiftercd in Madrid, as 
well as in the reft of the kingdom. It might be laid, ftridly fpcaking, that the Roman 
or civil law has no power there. This, by fome old ordinances of the kings of Caftile, 
is even forbidden, under feverc penalties to be quoted. Thcfc laws, however, are fre- 
quently confultcd in practice ; and lawyers, without looking upon the code as infallible, 
derive from it frequently both information and precedents. The form of procefs in 
Spain is conformable to the Roman law, except a difference in terms and in the produc- 
tion of documents. They are reported, not as in France by members of the tribunal, 
but by particular magiftrates, called Relatores t whofe places are very lucrative, and con- 
fcquently much fought after. In important cafes, one of the counfellors is deputed to 
examine the procefs, and make his report to the tribunal. 

The only authentic laws by which juftice is adminiftered, arc regift ere d in the codes 
publifhed by the ancient kings ; fuch are the Ley de las fate Partidas, the Ordcnamiento - 
Real , the Fucro-Juzgo, and Fuero-Real. The principal code, that which is in conftant 
ufe, is called Recopilacion. It is a collection of various and diftind edids of the tnon- 
archs of Spain from the earlieft ages to the prefent reign. A new edition is given from 
time to time, in which all the laws publiflied lince the laft are inferted. 

It was pretended in certain foreign prints, that Charles III. intended to give a new 
criminal code to Spain; The affertion was untrue. The rumour had its origin in 
the council of Caftile, by the agency of the Count de Campomanes, who was then one 
of its fife ales ^ having propofed the revifion and reform of the old criminal laws, fome 
of which were abfurd or difgufting. I know not whether this work be yet completed, 
but it has already produced a trad on the penal laws, the work of a young lawyer 
named Lardizabal , which appeared in 1784, and triay be read with pleafurc and advan- 
tage, even after the celebrated effays of the Marquis of Beccaria. 

This is the proper place to fpcak of the torture j that' barbarous inftitution againft 
which that modern philofopher has fo forcibly exclaimed. It is not yet formally abolifhed 
in Spain, and ftill finds fome defenders. A few years ago an ecclefiaftic, named Caftro, 
undertook a formal apology for it ; but his work, which infpired almoft general indig- 
nation, was vidorioully refuted, to the great fatisfadion of the reafonable part of the 
nation. 

The canon law is the received code in Spain in all ecclefiaftical affairs. It muftnot, 
however, be imagined, that the court of Madrid pays implicit obedience to the orders of 
the Holy See ; as one is tempted to conceive from the part played even now in Spain by 
the numerous legions of modem Rome, which, like the ancient, afpires to univerfal 
dominion. Religion and its minifters are without doubt ftill held in the greatefc vene- 
ration, and the priefts and monks, under the pretext of diroding confciences, take part 
at times in temporal concerns, and abufe the confidence placed in them by credulity. 
But thefe abufes, even under the reign of the more pious monarchs, were in many re- 
fpeds fuppreffed ; after being for a great part of the laft century encouraged by their 
example. The dangerous influence which Father D’Aubenton, and his fucceflors of 
the fame order 'fenjoyed at the court of Philip V. is remembered with indignation ; as 
likewife that of Father Rabago, the laft Jefuit who fat in the confeffional chair of the 
Spanilh toonarchs, with Ferdinand VI. The confeffor of the laft King for a long time 
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.was a Francifcan, who afterwards became Bifliop of Ofma, who, would willingly have fo 
lar mortified his humility as to have accepted the Roman purple. Of an auftere and 
fretful difpofitlon, he was very attentive to bis penitent ; but (whatever may have been 
laid of him,) meddled very little with matters foreign to his fun&ion. Charles III., al- 
though he continually treated him with that deference due to the director of his con- 
fidence, more than once reprefl'ed the fervency of his zeal. Nor, fpite of the devout 
character of the King, could he make any attempts* upon him with impunity. On my 
firft vifit to Spain, when the theatre at Saragofla was confumed by lightning, the father 
confeffor was delirous of imprefling on the mind of His Majeftv, that evidence was thus 
afforded by Heaven itfelf, how obnoxious profane fpeftacles were in its fight, and en- 
treated him, confequently, to caufe them to be (hut up throughout the monarchy. He 
continually wearied him with folicitations to this eflett, but Charles III., little difpofed as 
he naturally was to irritation, cut him fhort with a firmnefs nearly approaching to anger. 
M. de Florida Blanca, who, after a long refidenco at Rome, had imbibed more philo- 
fophical ideas than religious ones, frequently oppofed the peevifh fcruples of the director 
of the royal confcicncc, and confequently was little beloved by him. The confeffors of 
the prefent court no longer poffefs this blind fanaticifm. The King’s confeflor is a 
Cordelier, who has obtained his ftation through the favour of the Prince of the Peace, 
his countryman, and had an archbifhopric fpeedily attached to his office. That of the 
Queen has for a long time back held the confefiional chair. Both are reputed to be 
men of fenfe and addrefs. Both are admitted to the intimacy of the royal couple ; 
but their credit is fmall j it is edipfed, like that of every other, by the fplendor of the 
luminary, from whofe center all rays of favour diverge. 

Throughout almoft the entire reign of Charles III., his confeffor was confulted upon 
filling the vacant bifhoprics and other ecclefiaftical dignities, which were at the difpofal 
of the King, and in this point of view might be confidered as pofieffing the nomina- 
tion to benefices. But even in this refpeft, his influence was afterwards circumfcribed, 
and the appointment to. vacant fee$ vefted in the Count de Florida Blanca, as minifter 
of favour and juftice. 

This right of the Kings of Spain to nominate to the great benefices of their domi- 
nions has been peaceably allowed only fince the year 1753, the date of the compact 
between the Spanifh court and the Holy Sec ; till then the collation to benefices had been 
the objeft of frequent conteflts between the tvto courts. Negociation was at lall reforted 
to as the bell mode of determination ; for this purpofe, Spain deputed the Abbe de Fi- 
gueroa, a man of a mild and conciliating chara&er, and who has fince been at the head 
of the council of Caftile. The refult was the compact which has irrevocably fettled the 
relations between the crown of Spain and the court of Rome. 

The Holy See confirmed the ancient right of the Kings of Spain to the nomination 

to all confiftorial benefices. • 

The principal conteft turned upon regular and fimple benefices. The popes claimed a 

right to confer .thofe at lgall which became vacant .in the apoftolical months ; but the 
compact enumerated fifty-two benefices which fhould be at the nomination of the Holy 
See, with obligation to confer them upon none but Spaniards ; and it was alfo ftipu- 
lated that the pope Ihould not delegate this power of collation ; that the benefices fhould 
be exempt from penfions, and that the titularies fhould pay no cedulas bancarias. Thcfe 
were contrails made with the apoftolical chamber, by virtue of which the candidate 
engaged to pay a certain lum. This fum he frequently did not pofTefs ; in which cafe 
the apoftolical chamber advanced it at an enormous intereft, and kept agents in Spain 
to fee thefe engagements fulfilled. Thefe ruinous abufes, which it was wondrous fhould 
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fubfift in Europe in the 1 8th century, fent to Rome, one year with another, a fifth of the 
revenue of all the benefices. 

This was not the only impropriety abolifljed by the compaQ:. Previous to it the pope 
had always difpofed of the J polios y vacantcs, that is of ..the property of deceafed pre- 
lates and the revenues of vacant benefices. The- administration of thefe funds was con- 
fided to an office conipofed of ItaJ^ns, fo expert in this bufinefs that a fourth of the 
produce of thefe bencficos difappeared by their rapacious management. By the compact 
the Holy See renounced thefe revenues under the fingle condition that the adminiflration 
of tht /polios y vaxintes fhould be granted to none but an ecclefiaflic ; which trifling 
redriction does not however prevent the Kings of Spain from difpofing of them accord- 
ing to their pleafure. The niinifter they name employs a part of them in making ad- 
vances to the new prelates who' want money for their eftabliihment. It has been re- 
marked, io the praife of the dignified Spanijh clergy, that the repayment of thefic advances' 
has never been known to be neg/celed. 

Although it be flipulated by (he compact that the produce of the f polios y vacantes (hall 
be wholly confecrated to pious ufes, the King, as we have obferved, makes no lcruple 
of employing a part of them in the encouragement of induftry, and even in reward of 
military fervices : but the chapters commonly chofen to liquidate the property of deceafed 
prelates, and to adminifter to the revenues of great vacant benefices, fometimes reduce 
them to one-fourth of them ‘real value." 

/As the com pad deprived the Holy See of fome revenues, the court of Madrid in com- 
peniation engaged to pay it for one part thereof, fix hundred thoufand Roman crowns, 
bearing intcivft till paid of three per cent, and'on the other a fum of three hundred and 
ten thoufand crowns bearing the fame filtered:. Laftly, the bull of the crufade was 
rendered perpetual. Befides thefe contributions which Spain pays to the Holy See. The 
produce ol‘ marriage difpenfations ftill remains in the pofleffion of, the latter, and may 
be eft i mated at fifteen hundred thoufand livres (62,500/.) a year. 

Since that period the-court of Madrid has warpily defended the rights of foVfereign 
authority againft: the pretenfions of the Holy See. It is not forgotten in what manner it 
received the admonition of Clement XIII. to the infant of Parma. The council of Caf- 
tile fuppreffed all the copies, and commanded the fame to be done with all the letters, 
bulls and briefs which fhould be found contrary to the royal rights or to the meafures 
taken by government, renewing the ancient law which denounced the pain of death and 
confij cation againft: any perfonswho fhould dare to note them. 

On this occafion the council of Caftile, of which the count d’ Aranda was then pre- 
fident, put in force every public a£t by which the Kings of Spain, from the time of 
Charles V. had endeavoured to hinder the admiffion of the bull in Cana Domini, fo far 

as it was prejudicial to the fovereignty and jurifdiftion of the temporal tribunals, and 

commanded all archbifhops and bifhops of the kingdom to prevent its publication and 

enforcement in their feveral diocefes. 

Spain has befides the refource of its appeals from abufes againft. the court of Rome, 

In 1784 a Spanifh work appeared, on thisfubjedl, intitled Maximas fibre rccurfos de 
fuerza y protection. The clergy, and efpecially the holy office, the ancient conftitution 
of which was printed at the end of the work, endeavoured fo prevent its publication; 
but the council of Caftile and the miniftcr openly protected the author. 

It was at the fame period alfo that the powers and privileges of the nuncio in Spain 
were confined* to a diftiaft extent, for notvvithftanding the ordinances of the preced- 
ing fovercigns, the nuncios frequently took advantage of the deference which the Spa- 
niards paid them to exceed their rights. 
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Under the prefent feigning family, they made other attempts in which they failed 
At length, in 1771, the court of Madrid obtained from pope Clement XIV. a brief, 
which gave a new form to the nunciature, and fubftituted in lieu of the auditor of the 
nuncio, who was the only judge of this tribunal, a rota modelled by that of Rome, and 
compoled of fix ecclefiaflics, named by the fovereign pontiff it is true, but presented by 
the King of Spain. 

It mud befides be obferved that Spain has long fince adopted maxims, with refpett to 
the independence of the fovereign power, very fimilar to the four famous articles which 
were fan&ioned by the affembly of the clergy of France in 1682, and which all fubje&s, 
upon taking upon them public employments, are obliged to fwear to obferve. 

There ftill exifts in Spain, however, a very great abufc arifing from wrong notions 
of religion. This is the extreme riches of the monks and clergy. Next to the ecclefiaf- 
tical principalities of Germany, the richeft catholic prelacies are found in Spain. The 
archbifhoprics of Toledo, Seville, St, Iago, Valencia, and Saragofla, have larger re- 
venues than any had in France. There are monafteries, and particularly fome of the 
Carthufians, "the property of which extends to the greateft part of the dill rids in which 
they are fituated ; and thefe religious foundations, while they depopulate and impoverifh 
the neighbouring country, increafe poverty and idlenefs by indiferiminate charity. 

Government, however, which becomes more and more enlightened, is endeavouring 
to remedy the confequence of this ftate of things. In the lirft place the wifdom mani- 
fefted in the choice of prelates hinders that difplay of offenfive luxury which, by irritat- 
ing indigence, diminifhes the refped due to religion : and notwithftanding there yet 
remain fome few fanatics among them, they are, colledively, venerable from the aufterity 
of their manners and their charitable difpofitions ; all of them employing a great por- 
tion of their income in alms-giving and many confecrating a part to the encouragement 
of induftry $ and this is not the only manner in which the riches of the clergy contribute 
to the good of the ftate.. As well as that, by being obliged to refidence attheir fees, their 
income is confequently expended on- rhe fpot, to the great emolument of the country ; 
it will be feen, when we come to treat of the taxes, that they pay confiderable contri- 
butions. Befides thefe, the court of Madrid has obtained from the Holy See, the power 
of charging all the great benefices with the payment of penfions even to a third of their 
produce ; and by a brief in 1783, this power was extended to all the fimple benefices, 
which produce upwards of two hundred ducats, or about five hundred and fifty livres, 
and during the laft war, which rendered frefh taxes neceflary, ecclefiaftical property, with 
the confent of Rome, has been laid under contribution even in a higher proportion' 
than that of the laity. 

The Spaniards faw, perhaps more clearly than other ftates which pretend to more 
philofophy, the abfurdlty of having religious orders, and flittering the heads of them 
to refide out of the kingdom. In confequence of this, notwithftanding the remon* 
ftrances I was inftru&ed to make in 1785, the Carthufian monafteries in Spain were deli- 
vered from their-dependance upon the grand Chartreufe j and the minifter Florida Blanca 
allured me when I left Madrid that there were but two monadic orders, which had their 
principals or generals at Rome ; find the death of thefe two was only waited for to de- 
tach their orders from fuch a dangerous infubordination. It does not appear however 
that the intention has hitherto been effected. 

A philofopher in fome refpe&s, this minifter mull be allowed to have had very juft 
ideas of certain matters. For a many years he had been a clofe fpeftator of the Holy 
See, and its profane adherents, and had brought back front Rome the habitude of con- 
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templating the objects of the veneration of the faithful without diithufiafm. Roda, his 
predecelfor in the miniftry of mercy and juftice, had alfo refided a long time at Rome, 
as auditor of the rota . On his return, notwithftanding he was officially furrounded by 
monks and priefts, he entertained and even profeffed opinions refpe&ing the ufurpations 
of the court of Rome, which were looked upon as raffi, which were on the contrary 
but reafonable, and to thefe he conformed himfelf in his tranfaclions. Were Spain to 
have an uninterrupted fucceffion of adminiftrators fimilar to thefe two, and refembling 
fome of the ministers of the prefent day, foon would (he be releafed from the holy 
gyves, which have fo forely galled her for the laft two centuries. 

Throughout the prefent her progrefs is perceptible. Other proofs exift of it beyond 
what we have hitherto mentioned. The feverity with which the court of Madrid has 
treated the Society of Jefus, the continued vigour with which it purfued the Jefuits, 
even to their extin&ion in the court of Rome, the tranquillity of the nation whilft thefe 
mcafures were carrying into execution, prove that Spain crouches not fo much as it is 
commonly believed beneath the yoke of fuperftition, and the abfolute empire of the 
monks. 


Chap. XIII. — Charges againjl, and defence of the Inquifition. — Enumeration of the auto 

de fes of a recent date. — Adventures of M. d’Olivadis . — Prefent Jlate of the Inquifition . 

— Of the Santa Hermandad, or holy brotherhood . 

THERE is yet one religious inftitution in Spain to which philofophy mourns to fee 
that nation fubjeft, I mean the Holy Office, that tribunal to which every odious epi- 
thet has long been applied, and which has ftill in Spain two powerful fupporters, policy 
and religion. 

The frank impartiality with which I explained myfelf on the fubjecl of the Inquifition 
in my firft edition, drew upon me reproaches of a very different complexion. On the 
one hand, fome Spaniards, in other refpefts well * informed, accufed me of having too 
much heightened the colours in which I had painted the Holy Office ; on the other, 
the French, after reading the defeription I gave of it, accufed me of too much modera- 
tion, and even of impofture. Placed between thefe two fhdals how am I to (leer : fhould 
I relate what I have leen, and give my own opinion ? I did fo before } I fhall continue the 
fame line of condu&. 

Its defenders alledge that the authority of the fovereign finds in the Holy Office a means 
of making itfelf refpe&ed, fince by enchaining the confciences of the fubje&s, it provides 
additional fecurity for their obedience, and prevents thofe variations and incertitudes in 
religion which have but too frequently dilturbed the peace of fociety. They affert that 
by its means the true faith preferves its unity and purity, and attribute to the Inquifition 
the tranquillity which Spain has in this refpeft conftantly enjoyed, while the other 
Chriftian ftates of Europe, at different periods, . have experienced all the bittemefs of 
dogmatic quarrels, and the turbulent zeal of innovators. 

Others go ftill farther. Will it be believed that a magiftrate, otherwife diftinguifhed 
for learning, and who prefented fome energetic reprefentations to Philip V. upon the 
ufurpations of the Holy Office (I allude to Macanaz) $ will it obtain credit that fuch a. 
man ihould be their partizan? He, however, wrote a work in 1756, not reprinted, 
however, until 1788, which has for its title, Defenfa Critica de la Inquifition. 

In it he ftates that, by the allowance of heretics themfelves, the Holy Office never 
feizes upon any one before the crime with which he has been charged has been fub- 
ftantiated by five witneffes } nor condemns until two additional teftimonies appear to 
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authenticate -the chai^fe of the firft, where it is not rendered unfteceffary by theconfef- 
•fiyn of the culprit ; that for the firft and fecond offence it grants abfolution, upon the 
accnfed perfon craving pardon ; that it judges errors only according to the counfel of tbs 
moji enlightened doctors of the church ; that the culprit is well taken care of in prifon, 
and heard as often as he may require; that the. heads of the charges of which he Hands 
siccufed arc read to him, hiding nothing hut the names of the iviincffcs j but if error in him 
he proved, and not retraced, fecular juftice adminifters the penalties applicatory to the 
crime according to law. . •’ 

In this account much truth is contained, which, however, fliould it be entirely cor- 
rett, does not tend to leffen the horror which the Inquifition infpires. It appears to be 
proved, (if proofs can be expedted at all where, the parties concerned are enjdlned to fo - 
crecy, under pain of the moft dreadful punifhments,).. that the prifoners of the Inqui- 
fition, although inacceflible to any vifit from the exterior of their prifon, are well 
treated and well fed ; that the phylical tortures to which it is pretended they are fub- 
ject are mere chimeras, invented bv refentment, and propagated by credulity, fo fond 
of matters which have any things of extraordinary to recommend them ; or, if they be 
at all pra£!ifcd, that the occafions have been exceedingly rare. 

Macanaz adds, that agreeable to the. confcilion of the great eft enemies of the Iuquifi. 
tion, fuch as go of themfelves to declare their crimes, and repent, are treated with mild- 
nefs ; that thofe which they arreft, if they retradt, they obtain forgiveness ; that in charg- 
ing them with feizures for the fake of gain, they are calumniated, fince the confifcation 
is for the advantage of the fovercign.- — But what mult one think of Macanaz and of his 
apology, when with ridiculous gravity he affirms that the Inquifition “ impofes no punifh- 
mcr.t" on thole who are fixed iu their error, and “ afks for nothing but the falvation of 
the life of the guilty that if they become converted, it confines itfelf to applying cano- 
nical punifhments, but that the l’word of the law, which the monarch preserves in the 
tribunal for the chaftiiement of the guilty, “ is fomvtimcs reddened with? the blood of cri- 
minals V' . . . Yet' even then it is ‘done with the holy view of converting many by the 
punifhtnent of one, “ as it commonly happens ’’ . . . Reafoning is linnecefi’ary, filent indig- 
nation is the only reply fuch phrales claim ; and thefe from a magiftrate ! from a pre- 
tended philofopher! and in the eighteenth century ! 

Recrimination is one of the principal inodes of defence adopted by Macanaz., In this 

\ lew he prefents a horrible picture of the perfecuting reign of Elizabeth ; and cites the 
atrocities exercifed in France by the heretics. According to him the procedure of the 
Inquifition is a model of juftice ami mercy, compared with the horrible treatment they 
experienced. Thus, according to Macanaz, and doubtlcfs the fame fentiments cxifted 
in thole who have cauled his works to be printed and reprinted ; bccaqfe our anccftors 
were blind and atrocious, our contemporaries, who are perhaps a little lefs fo than they 
were, or rather let me fay, than of our contemporaries, who give the form and title of 
juflicc to the cruelty of enthufiafm, (and who are much lefs pardonable, fince they have 
not for excufe'the delirium of the paftions,) thofe have juft pretenfions to efieem and 
refpecl: ; fo becaufe they do not exterminate by myriads, like Pfzarro, they poffefs the 
humanity of a Fenclon ! 

The antagonifts of the Inquifition, both ancient and modern, maintain, on the con- 
trary, that il has conftatitly excluded knowledge from Spain, that it has pampered fu- 
perftition and fanaticifm, and kept the mind in that fervile fubjeftion calculated to re- 
prefs thofe vigorous efforts of genius by which great works of every kind arc produced ; 
that in freezing the heart with fear, it prevents the fweet effufions of confidence and 
friendfhip, deftroys the moft intimate connexions which conllitute their charms, and 

for 
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lor two entire ages has fentenced Spain to ignorance and barlxyifm. This picture is 
not in truth an exaggeration in any great degree ; but as I have interdicted all decla- 
mation on part, in fpite of the horror which I feel for the lnquiiition, I will main- 
tain that it is fenfible in Spain of the revolution which has been effected in the mamn rs 
of the age in all countries ; and if this revolution has not altered the primitive conllitu- 
tion of the Holy Office, it has at lealt tempered its feverity, and rendered it lefs vifible 
and lei’s frequent.’ Auto dc fes are- not the fame pompous folemnitics as formerly, whofe 
gorgeous difplay, under the pretence of honouring religion, infulted humanity : hereto- 
fore the whole nation ran to them as to a triumph, and the fovereign and all his coart 
were prefent ; imagining that thus they performed an aft of the molt meritorious na- 
ture in the eyes of the Deity, and enjoyed the torments of the viftims which were deli- 
vered up at once to the executioner, and the malediftions of the people ; the particulars 
of thefe barbarous rejoicings as well were related in books written exprdsly to delcribe 
the part taken in them, and the pleafure received from them by the fpeftator. 

After the auto de&in 1680, a work was publilhed, giving the molt circumftantial rela- 
tion of that terrible mlemnity. The author feeins to have taken as much pleafure as if 
he were deferibing a public feftivity. w I am about,” he fays, “ to relate, with an 
interefting exaftnefs, all the circumftances of that triumph fo glorious to the faith, with 
a lift of the nobility prefent', and a lummary of the fentences palled upon the criminals.” 

The ccnfors afterwards approve, in the moft diftinguilhed mannner, a work which, 
fay they, “ for the majefty of its fubjeft ought not only to be read in Spain, but by the 
whole world.” 

The examiner furpaffes the ccnfors. “ The author,” fays he, “ has anfvvered the 
public expectation at a time that curiofity made it the objeft of every wilh, and the pious 
impatience of all true believers complained of delay. ” He is above all eulogiutn for. 
“ having given, with a Icrupulous attention, all the particulars of this wonderful 
ceremony.” 

In the courfe of his narrative, the author frequently celebrates the pious zeal of the 
monarch, who was himfelf prefent at the ceremony.' 

“ This prince,” fays he, “ having given it to be underftood that he ftiould be glad 
to be prefent at the celebration of an auto-general, the council of the lnquiiition thought 
it would be Ihewing him a mark of refpeft to afford him an opportunity to imitate the 
admirable example of his auguft father Philip IV.” The grand inquifitor went in con- 
l’equence to kifs His Majefty ’s hand, “ alluring him that he would take the molt fpcedy 
ineafurcs for the accomplilhment of a work which was fo agreeable tc>,. him .” 

“It was a great confolation,” fays he, “ to the zealous, a fubjeft of confulion to thofo 
of a lukewarm zeal, and of aftonilhment for all the fpeftators, to witncls a conftancy 
worthy of being admired for ages to come. From eight o’clock in the morning his 
Majefty remained in his balcony, without manifefling the lealt unealinefs from the he ir, 
or the prodigious concourfe of people, or appearing wearied by fo long a ceremony. 
Ilis zeal and devotion were fo fuperior to the fatigue, that he die! not even withdraw 
for a quarter of an hour to talle refrelhment ; and at the end of the ceremony he all- a! 
if there were any thing clfe to be done, and if he might retire.” 

The Spaniards of the prefent age are far from that cool cruelty which Units the heart 
again 11 pity ; and are at liberty to compafiionate the very fmaii number of unhappy vic- 
tims who l'uffer the feverity of the Holy Office. 

They have indeed been very rare in the prefent century, for there has not been one 
general auto do fe fimilar to that of 1680.- 


In 
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In 1714, fornc monks, whofe monaftery was in the neighbourhood of a convent of 
nuns, were convicted of having abufed the afcendancy they had gained over their minds, 
by making them guilty of diforders which they concealed under the vejl of religion. 
The Holy Office condemned to death thofe who were molt culpable, ana, according to 
cultom, delivered them over to the fecular power. 

Eleven years after, the Inquilition exercifed another aCt of feverity, which I will not 
undertake equally to jullify. A family of Moors was difeovered at Granada, peaceably 
employed in the manufacture of filk, in which it excelled. The ancient laws, fuppofed 
to have become obfolete, were for this time renewed with all their rigour, and the un- 
happy Moors were burnt alive. 

In 1756, feven perfons from among the lower clafs of people were taken from the 
prifons of Madrid to hear their fentences pronounced. One of them, a fchoolmafter, 
who had been falfely accufcd, was acquitted. The three falfe witnefles who had de- 
pofed againft him, one of whom was his wife, were banilhed for eight years, and con- 
demned to receive two hundred lalhes, which were never indited. Another culprit 
really received the lalhes, and was the only perfon then corporally puniihed, becaufe, as 
the fentence declared, he was heretic, apojlate , inclined to JudaiJin , and unfettled in his 
faith . The only crime of one of the l'even, who was from Toloufe, confided in his 
being a Frce-Mafon ; his fentence was perpetual banilhment, and the confifeation of his 
property. 

Thefe divifions wore the appearance of ignorance rather than cruelty ; but in 1 763, 
a particular auto de fe was celebrated at Llerena, when fome heretics were delivered to 
to the flames. The obfeurity of thefe victims prevented their puniihment from, becom- 
ing generally public ; and the univerfal terror which the name alone of the Inquilition 
infpired, feemed to be lefs prevalent. The King, the year before, had reflrained the 
powers of this tribunal. The grand inquifitor having, againft the exprefs will of His 
Majefty, publilhed a bull which proferibed a French book, was exiled to a convent thir- 
teen leagues from Madrid. Whilft in exile he endeavoured to excufe himfelf by alledg- 
ing the immemorial ufage, ’which gave to the Holy Office the exclufive right of prohibit- 
ing dangerous books. At the end of a few weeks he obtained his pardon ; but the 
King, after having taken the advice of his tainifters and the council of Caftile, iflued an 
” ordinance, which dated : 

t. That for the future the grand inquifitor Ihould not be allowed to publifli edicts, 
except when they were fent to him from His Majefty. 

2. That when he Ihould receive briefs, by which books were to be prohibited, he 
Ihould conform to the laws of the country, and publilh the prohibition, not fupporting 
himfelf by the brief, but by his own authority. 

Finally, That the Holy Office Ihould, before it condemned “a book, fummon the author 
before the tribunal, to hear what he might have to fay in his defence. 

This little triumph of reafon and fovereign authority promifed to be but ihort. The year 
following, theinfluence of the King’s confeffor produced a revocation of the ediCt ; but the 
Countde Aranda managed fo as to revive the order of 1 762, by gaining over a mixed aflem- 
* bly of magiftrates and bilhops who had been created on the occafion of the expulfion of the 
Jefuits. This was not the only effort of that wife minifter, to circumfcribe the power of 
the Holy Office ; he had long meditated the depriving it of the right to feize the property 
of the' criminals it condemned : but it was objected, that it fumiffied a part of the fala- 
ries of the officers of the tribunal j and that to fupply the failure of this property, it 
would be necefiary o create a fund of upwards of fix hundred • thoufand livres 

(25,000!.). 
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(a5»ODoK). This, confideration fufpended the revocation which was ready to be pro- 
nounced. v 

The count fucceeded better in another attempt. Being prefident of the council of 
Caftile, '■which has always been the zealous defender of the rights of fovereignty, and 
gaining over, by the afcendency of his charader and talents, fome powerful prelates, 
wftofe fecret diflike to a tribunal, enriched by epifcopal fpoils, he took every means to 
increafe ; he obtained in 1770 a royal mandate which confined the jurifdi&ion of 
the Inquifition to the cognizance of the , crimes of herefy and apoftacy, and 
forbade it to imprifon the fubjetts of His Majefty, unlefs thefe crimes were firft clearly 
proved. 

This went to contract its limits greatly. The victory which he thus obtained was 
obnoxious in Spain, to a very fmall number of weak and fanatic people. It was highly 
celebrated and exaggerated in foreign countries.. The moment was fuppofed to be at 
hand when the hydra, which philofophy had long before condemned, was about to be 
deftroyed. 

The refignation of 'the Count de Aranda, which happened foon after, did not pre- 
vent fimilar ineafures from being purfued, becaufe diftinguilhed and enlightened per- 
fons were ftill at the head of adminiftration, who, notwithflar\ding their zeal for reli- 
gion, had imbibed the fame principles. Security was re-eftablifned in the minds of 
men without banilhing the refped due to religion and its minifters. This was infured 
by the goodnefs and moderation of the monarch, and the tolerating maxims of thofe 
in whom he principally confided. The time of rigour and cruelty feemed to be palled, 
and the Holy Office appeared to (lumber, when in 1777 it fuddenly Ihook off its lupine- 
nefs at the expence of an illuftrious vidim, and terror and falfe zeal were again roufed 
through all Spain ; while throughout the reft of Europe the indignation of every ra- 
tional friend to the bleffings of a wife toleration was again excited. 

Don Pablo Olavide, born in Peru, had been raifed by his diftinguilhed abilities to one 
of the firft employments in the ftate, that of intendant of the four kingdoms of Anda- 
lufia and ^fftfiente of Seville. His fage meafures In this important poll had excited ad- 
miration and gratitude, when new opportunities prefented themfelves to fignalize his 
zeal. The King had conceived the project of clearing and populating that part of the 
Sierra Morena which is crofted by the road from Madrid to Cadiz, a dill rid formerly 
inhabited aud cultivated, but lately overgrown with wood, and. become a retreat for 
robbers and wild beafts. M. Olavide was appointed to carry this plan into effed, and 
acquitted himfelf of his commilfion in the moft diftinguilhed' manner ; he however 
could not avoid the ordinary rock of all great enterprifes. He made himfelf enemies ; 
and drew upon him the hatred of Father Romuald, a German capuchin, who had 
brought into the Sierra Morena a patent from the general of his order, by which he 
was declared prefed of all new millions, and by which he arrogated to himfelf an unli- 
mited authority in every thing which could be made to have the leaft connexion with 
religion. He was oppafed by M. Olavide, who otherwife gave him a good reception, 
and received him into his intimacy. The difappointed ambition of the qionk became 
furious. Some indifereet expreffions from M. Olavide, in an unguarded moment, fup- 
plied him with an opportunity to gratify his revenge. He fomented the difeontents of 
fome of the fettlers who were his own countrymen, and made ufe of them to diferedit 
the new cftablifhment and its principal condudor. The memorials which he prefented 
to the council of Caftile were full of the moft ferious charges againft M. Olavide. The 
council caufed them to be examined by an impartial judge, and M. Olavide was fud- 

vol. v. 30 denly 
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denly ordered to court in the month of November 1775* there to confer concerning difc 
ferent objects relative to his million. 

Whilft he relided tranquilly at Madrid, he difcovered by accident the treacherous 
confpiracy intended for his deftruttion. He learned from intercepted letters that 
Father Romuald had planned his ruin, to enrich himfelf with his fpoils, and that he 
was not without a hope that the court itfelf would favour his deteftable plot. 

M. Olavide was further informed by fome friends whom he ftill had in the Sierra 
Morena, that the preceding year the vindiftive monk had accufed him to the minifter 
of foreign affairs, of being wanting in refpeft to divine worfhip and ecclefiaftical difei- 
pline in the new colonies, and of having in his poffeffion prohibited books j and alfo 
that he had but a Ihort time before accufed him to the Holy Office. 

However alarming this information might be, M. Olavide confided in the reditude 
of his own confdence. He folicited the minifters to convey to the foot of the throne 
the proofs of his innocence. He went to the grand inquifitor protefting the purity of 
his faith, and offered to retratt the exprelfions which might have efcaped him to the 
prejudice of religion. For more than a year that he had refided at Madrid, his conduct 
was of a molt exemplary nature ; but nothing could avert the florm which threatened 
him. 

The 14th of November 1776, a grandee of Spain, in quality of Alguaftl Mayor of 
the Inquifition, accompanied by fome officers of juftice, arrefted him in his houfe, and 
conveyed him to the prifon of the Holy Office. 

At the fame time his wife, who was at Carolina, where fhe had remained during the 
abfence of her hufband, faw the officers of the Inquifition arrive and feize all his pro- 
perty, books, and papers ; whilft another detachment did the fame at his houfe in Se- 
ville. Until the day his fentence was pronounced he was loft to his family, who knew 
not whether he was dead or alive, and had given over all hopes of ever feeing him more. 

I arrived in Spain for the firft time when this event was quite recent, and was witnefs 
to the fenfations which thefe proceedings occafioned in the minds of different men. 
The rivals of M. Olavide, the invidious, and fome devotees, conftant in their zeal for 

the caufe of religion, confidered it as a triumph. Several of his more rigid countrymen 
thought it a juft chaftifement for the imprudencies attributed to him ; and which might 
have had other judges elfewhere, but would not have efcaped unpuniffied. Confterna- 
tion was however the moft general fentiment. Each began to tremble for himfelf, fear- 
ing left he fhould find in his moft intimate connexions both fpies and accufers. How 
were it afterwards poffible to enjoy the fweet communications of confidence and friend- 
Ihip ? What man could be prudent enough and Efficiently fure of himfelf to concert all 
his aftions, weigh his exprelfions, and never furnifh matter of accufation for a fecret 
enemy, a corrupted fervant, a friend, or even a fon led aftray by his fcruples ? The 
Holy Office is perhaps more juft than fevere ; but its proceeding is dreadful ! How can 
an accufed perfon difculpate himfelf when he neither knows his crime nor accufers ? 
•And how is it poffible to avert the thunderbolt prepared in filence in the {hades of its 
impenetrable maze ? 

Such were the reafonings di&ated by terror during the imprifonment of M. Olavide. 
-'The apparent fupinenefs of the Inquifition had re-eftabliffied fecurity, but its fudden re- 
vival terrified every one. The firft impreffion was befides rendered more lading by 
other circumftances. The monks thought the time at hand to regain their loft power. 
Scarcely was M. Olavide arrefted before it was known that a million of capuchins at 
Seville had abandoned themfelves to an excels of zeal, and loudly exclaimed againft 

profane 
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profane theatres to which he had given encouragement in that city. At the fame time 
the Inquifitions of the provinces partook of the triumph of the capital, and made an- 
eflay of their returning power. The inquifition of Cadiz renewed a ceremony which 
had been negledted there for half a century, and which is annually repeated at Madrid, 
that of folemnly reading all the decrees of the Holy Office, the bulls upon which its 
power is founded, and all the anathemas fulminated againft herefy and irrcligion. It 
feemed as if the Holy Office wiffied to make a mockery of the alarm of the public. 

In the mean time the profecution of M. Olavide' was carried on with the utinoft fe- 
crefy. His fate was at length decided after a rigorous imprifonment of a year and feven 
days, during which he had not the confolation of having even < 4 ne of his fervants fuf- 
fered to approach him. 

On the a 1 ft of November 1778, an aflembly was held in the hall of the Inquifition, 
to which forty perfons of different orders were invited, among whom were feveral gran- 
dees of Spain, general officers, priefts, and monks. 

The criminal appeared eloathed in yellow, carrying in his hand a green taper, and 
accompanied by two minifters of the Iioly Office. All the proceedings were read. The 
moft interefting part was the circumftantial relation he hirafelf had given in of 
his whole life. In this he confeffed that in his travels he had frequented the lociety of 
free-thinkers, namely, Voltaire and Rouffeau ; that he had returned to Spain with many 
prejudices againft the clergy, and perfuaded that the privileges and opinions of the 
church of Rome were repugnant to the profperity of ftates ; that fince he had been 
placed over the colonies of Sierra Morena, he had openly, and without relle&ion, avowed 
his opinion concerning the obftacles which retarded their progrefs, the infallibility of 
the pope, and the tribunal of the Inquifition. 

Afterward were produced the depofitions of feventy-eight witneffes, who accufed him 
of having frequently fpoken the language of free-thinkers, and ridiculed the priefts. To 
feveral of the charges made againft him he pleaded guilty, and denied others, afferting 
that in all thefe cafes his words had never expreffed his true fentiments ; that his object 
had fometimes only been to animate the induftry-of the fettlers confided to his care, 
among whom the exterior pra&ices of religion were frequently nothing more than pre- 
texts for idlenefs ; and that when he declaimed againft the ill confequences of celibacy, 
his view had merely been to encourage population, fo neaeffary to the profperity of his 
country. 

This defence appeared neither refpe&ful nor falisfa£tory. It was alledged againft him 
as a crime, that he had ufed every means of eluding the juftice of the Holy Office ; had 
intercepted letters to engage the witneffes brought againft him to retrad ; and thefe 
circumftances were all proved by writings under his own hand. 

In fhort, the tribunal adjudged him atainted and convi&ed of every charge made 
againft him ; and, in confequence pronounced his fentence, which declared him formally 
an heretic . He interrupted the reading, by denying that he deferved fo harlh an appel- 
lation. This was, during the final and terrible fitting, the laft effort of his firmnefs. 
He fainted on the bench on which he fat, and as foon as he recovered himfelf, the read- 
ing of the fentence was continued. It confifcated all his property, declared him inca- 
pable of holding any employment, exiled him to twenty leagues from Madrid, froiA 
every place of royal refidence, from Seville, the theatre of his fallen authority, and from 
Lima his country ; it condemned him to be Ihut up eight years in a monaftery, where he 
was to perufe luch works of piety as (hould be put into his hands, and go to con- 
feffion once a month. He afterwards made his folemn abjuration, and, with all the 
ceremony prescribed by the canons, was abfolved from the cenfures he had incurred. 
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Thofe who were prefent, it will readily be conceived all orthodox, declared that he 
(hewed the mod unequivocal marks of refignation and -repentance, and, that it was im* 
poflible to refufe him their companion. 

' It has been aflcrted that the perfonal clemency of the monarch, and that of even the 
grand inquifitor mitigated the rigour of his fentence ; that fome of his judges- were of 
opinion he ought to fufFer death, and feveral a public punifhment ; one of thefe rigour- 
ous fentences was fupported by the King’s confeffor, whofe fanatical zeal (or the caufe of 
God, made him believe the fcandal could not be repaired but by a public example. 

It was however difficult to learn the reft of the lecret particulars of this affair. Cu- 
riofity and indifcretion were reftrained by fear. A conjecture, a queftion, might be 
mifuiterpreted and embitter the life of the author. People were in a fituation fome- 
thing like that defcribed by Tacitus, in the life of Agricola : Adempto per inquifitiones 
et loquendi audiendique commercio *; or that of a more modem and (till more dreadful 
period. 

It muft however be obferved in favour of the Spanifh government, that this crifis did 
not continue long. The mind became more eafy by reflecting upon the known benignity 
of the difpofition of Charles 111-, and the enlightened character of his minifter, who was 
adverfe to fanaticifm. 

Even the fituation of the victim contributed to diflipate pubfic terror. His talents 

and good fortune had excited the notice of envy before he had incurred that of the Holy 

Office ; and citizens, fomewhat calmed, trufted to their obfcurity for (hielding them from 
the rigour of this tribunal The refu-lt (hewed that is was but tranfitory, and that the 
privy councils of the King were governed by milder maxims* 

M. Olavide was fcarcely confined in a convent of La Mancha, before, complaining 
of the ill ftate of his health, he obtained permifiion to go and drink the mineral waters in 
the neighbourhood ; and afterwards the liberty to go to others in Catalonia, which he 
hoped would prove more efficacious. There near the frontiers he eafily deceived the 
vigilance of his keepers, and bidding adieu to his country, which ftill was dear to him, 
efcaped to France, where he' was preceded by his reputation, and received as a martyr 
to intolerance. Some months after his flight the court of Spain reclaimed him, but that 
of France replied in a friendly manner, that the offences of M. Olivade, however heinous 
(hey might appear in Spain, did not come within the defcription of thofe, the authors of 
which civilized dates had reciprocally agreed to give up •> and the court of Madrid in- 
filled no farther. 

Ten years after his evafion, the French revolution which he had predi&ed, and, no 
doubt, defired, taking place, towards the end of his career, prefented him with a fpec- 
tacle of a novel defcnption. He heard the rumbling of the thunder about him, and had, 
at a time, fome apprehenfion from the ftorm. He underwent the dreadful horrors of 
fufpenfe in the memorable reign of terror , and learned what fifteen years before had 
never entered his mind, that there was under heaven fomewhat even more terrible than 
the Inquifition. Since then he has retired to a country-feat near the Loier. In this 
$ot his bufy brdin has attained a calm, without his heart being chilled. A religion, 
better underftood than that of which he was about to die the viftim, offers him- its con- 
folation, literature its refources, and folitude its fweets ; fo that by a ftrange concatena- 
tion of drcutnftanees, the Inquifition for once, doubtleis the full time, has made one 
wife and happy man f. 

Since 

* Spin put an end t® the nfe of the faculty of hearing and fpetch. 

f When 1 wrote this in 1797 * M. Olivade little thought of revifiting that country which Had profcribed 
and punifittd him, and from which he had efcapcd as a fugitive s but age, misfortune, and attention to the 

conduct 
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Sine* this event the Inauifirion has, iff one cafe, ju (lifted the apprehenfions it excited. 
Toleration* or, which is the fame thing, humanity, (huddered at the torments inflided 
upon a poor woman, who, having been convicted offorcery and witchcraft , was burned 
at Seville in 1780, in confequence of the fentence of that tribunal. 

Except in thefe indances, its authority has been exercifed only on fome individuals, 
who, having ufed irreligious expreffions, have been pardoned upon retraction, after 
undergoing a trifling penance. 

I was at Madrid in 1784, when a circumdance happened which proves that this tri- 
bunal, notwithftanding the terror its forms have ever infpired, is fometimes iefs fevere 
than many fecular courts of juftice. 

A beggar, who generally took his dand at the door of a church, had employed his 
leifure in inventing and felling a fpecies.of powder to which he attributed miraculous 
effects. It was compofed of ingredients, the mention of which would make the reader 
bluflx The beggar had drawn up fome lingular formularies to be repeated at the time 
of taking the powder ; and required, to give it its effed t, that thofe who took it ihould. 
put themfelves into certain poftures more eafily imagined than deferibed. His compo- 
lition was one of thofe amorous philtries, in which our ignorant ancedors had fo much 
faith } his, he pretended, had the power of reftoring a difgufted lover, and of foften- 
ing the heart of a cruel fair one. 

Whatever flatters our paflions has fome claim to our credulity. The impoftor 
wanted not for cultomers in that clafs $ver which the marvellous has fo much empire j 
and a few accidental fucceffes gave reputation to his noftrum. He alfociated himfelf 
with fome women who diftributed it. His powders, however, as it will ealily be be- 
lieved, were often employed without effedt. Mod of the perfons whom he deceived* 
lefs irritated than afhamed, kept profound filence ; but, at length, 'others made com- 
plaints which were foon carried to the Holy Office. The beggar was arretted, and led 
with his accomplices to the Inquiiition, where they were profecuted in form. 

The impudent empiric avowed every thing ; he explained the compolition of his 
powder, and gave up his receipt and formularies! The refult was one of the mod 
fingular proceedings which ever came before a tribunal. The day of vengeance ar- 
rived. The judges, criminals, and a crowd of fpedtators of both fexes affembled in the 
church of the Dominican nuns at Madrid. Divine fervice was begun, but afterwards 
interrupted to read the ftrange proceedings. The temple of the Moil High was not 
fuppofed to be profaned by a recital of the obfeenities contained in the fummary. Such 
were the laws of the Holy Office, nor were thefe difpenfed with in the lead in favour of 
fome women of quality, who hid their confufion behind their fans. Even the nuns, 
lefs attached to their fcruples than to the privileges of their church, Iod no part of the 
ceremony, and their moded ears were infuited with the ihameful relation. The fentence 
was pronounced, and executed after mafs was over. 

conduct of others, brought him back a convert to that religion he was charged With contemning. Not 
only did he frankly profefs Chriftianity, he employed bis tenure in compelling an apology in a long work 
which he publifhed, and which being known in Spain, caufed the fincerity of bus convcrfion to be no longer 
difputcd. He met with advocates about the throne,. and what was more difficult, even in t|£ formidable 
tribunal, the author of hi* perfecutions j which for once recalled jp mind that the Divine Legiflator, whofe 
vengeance they ftate themfelves called upon to execute, defireth not the death of the J inner , but rather that be 
turn from hit evickedneft and live. M. 01avid£ obtained permiffion to return to Spam, and arrived in Madrid 
in J79®* Ambition has now loft all empireover hia foul, as well as all refentmenti be Ihortly after with- 
drew to Andalufia, to the houfe of a female relation, the objeft of hts carlieft affc&ion, perhaps the only 
one who funrived his long baniihment. 

The 
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The beggar was declared attainted and convi&ed of malpra&ice, profanation, and 
tmpofture, and condemned to perpetual imprifonment, after having been whipped in the 
principal quarters of the city. Two women, his accomplices, were treated with more 
indulgence. 

The three criminals foon left the church ; they were mounted upon affes, and each 
clothed in a fambcnito , covered with painted devils and other fymbolical figures. They 
wore on their heads the fatal pyramidal bonnet called coroza. The man was naked 
down to his waift, and expofed to the eyes of the public a plumpncfs which could be 
attributed to nothing but the lucrative and extenfive fale of his powders. 

The proceffion was headed by the Marquis of Cogolludo, the elded fon of the Duke 
of Medina Celi, who, in quality of Alguafil Mayor, prefided at the ceremony. He was 
followed by feveral grandees of Spain, affociates of the Holy Office, and other officers of 
the tribunal. The windows were filled, and the ftreets thronged with curious fpedators. 
The triumphant entry of a hero, returning to his country after having faved it, could 
not have been more pompous than the ceremony of which a vile criminal was the ob- 
jett ; and this fpedacle by which curiofity was fo much excited, unlike to others of the 
fame kind, offered nothing which might wound fenfibility. Never was a fentence fo 
well deferved executed with greater mildnefs. The criminal flopped from time to 
time, and fcarcely did the executioner touch his fhoulders with the whip, when fome' 
charitable hand prefented him with a glafs of Spanifh wine to enable him to finifh his 
■career. It were to be wifhed that the Holy Office had never exercifed greater feverity. 

In fad, this tribunal (I averred it in 1789, and repeat it in 1803,) is far from being 
fo dreadful as in other countries it is generally believed ; I fhall not become its apologifb 
by flaring that our lettres de cachet were formerly equally revolting ; neither fhall I ex- 
cufe it, by dating, that in the eye of philofophy in that nation which paffed for the moft 
enlightened and humane, for eighteen months together we have witneffed the mod 
fhocking representation of judicial iniquity that ever dained the page of hidory. It is 
not by citing fuperior atrocities that. the fmaller can be mitigated, I fhall therefore own 
that the forms of the Inquifition are terrifying, even to thofe who are perfuaded of its 
equity. Profecutions are carried on with the greated fecrecy ; the advocate granted to 
criminals to make their defence cannot fpeak to or fee them but in the prefence of the 
inquifitors. But the mod odious proceeding of all is, that when the depofitions re- 
ceived againd any perfon accufed are communicated to him, the names of the accufers 
are carefully concealed. If the Holy Office were to profecute criminals publicly, and 
name and confront their accufers ; were it to allow them every means of proving their 
innocence, would its laws be lefs obferved, or would the facred interefts committed to 
its care be lefs attended to ? Let it not be faid, that mod informers would be redrained 
by a falfe fhame by the fear of expofing themfelves to the indignation of the public and 

the refentment of the accufed. No, furely the Holy Office dare not avow an appre- 
henfion led its vidims fliould be fewer ! Is that God which it worfhips fo thirdy of 
human blood, fo covetous of guilty perfons and. vidims? If this were his religion, 
never was a more dreadful prefent to mortality. 

I am willing to allow to thofe who confider this as the only true religion, that its pure 
do&rine, atld a refped for the worlhip of its followers, are conducive to public happi- 
nefs and tranquillity ; and that fuch as prefume to make violent attacks upon either are 
deferving of being redrained, and even punidied. — - But gratitude towards benefadors, 
fidelity of fervants to their maders, charitable indulgence towards our fellow-creatures ; 
is the exerdfe of thefe virtues, inquifitors, lefs acceptable in the fight of Omnipotence 
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than orthodoxy ? and would the caufe of the Almighty fuffer from motives powerful 
as thefe preventing accufations ? 

Befides how do other tribunals And means of dete&ing the guilty ? The public body 
whofe duty it is to profccute offences, is it infufficient to difcover thofe whofe apprehen- 
fion is neceffary for the lake of fociety or religion ; and is it common for crimes againft 
either of thefe to efcape the fword of juftice ? 

And as for fuch as might efcape without the concealment of the witnefs whofe indig- 
nation they may have incurred, does not the publi filing of their tranfadions or language 
occasion more real injury to religion than what their being left unpunilhed could pofiibly 
do ? And when the God you worfhip (I was about to fay that you traduce,) curfed 
“ the man who firft invented fcandal,” did he not intend to include the publilher of 
fcandal ? 

Thus in cafe of my having to appear before the Holy Office, thus fhould I addrefs 
myfelf to it. But I would acknowledge at the fame time, with no expectation of dif- 
arming it, but merely with a view of doing homage to truth, that the Inquifition, if its 
forms were overlooked, and the obje& of its inftitution, might be cited as a model of 
equity. Let it not be faid that the malice of a fecret enemy is fufficient to call down 
its vengeance ; it condemns no one upon the teftimony of one accufer, nor without dif- 
cu fling the proofs of the charges. Serious and repeated crimes are neceffary to incur 
its cenfures ; which, with a little circumfpection in words and condud relative to religion, 
may be avoided, and men live as little molefted in Spain, as in any other country in 
Europe. 

I will fay more, during my laft ftay in Spain, which was for the fjjace of more than a 
year ; l do not remember to have once heard the name of the Holy office, nor was I 
able to obtain one other (ingle anecdote to add to the horror to which I had devoted it, 
notwithftanding the apologetical manner with which I was reproached with having fpoken 
of it. Not that at the time I fpeak of (1792 and 1793) it had become lefs rigid ; but 
more immediate objects, more imminent dangers, -tpc confequence of the progrefs of 
our revolutionary principles, called for and feemed to abforb all the faculties of the Spa- 
nifli government. Perfecution was lefs extended towards the atheifiical French, than the 
French imbued with maxims formidable to defpotifm, and too much inclined to the ' 
propagation of them. The Alcaldes, the Corregidors, the commandants of towns, the 
governors of provinces, all had become political inquifitors more vigilant and far more 
formidable than the reverend fathers ; fo that the latter relying upon the a&ive zeal of 
their fubftitutes feem to hold vacation for a period of time. 

It was confequently in my firft journey into Spain that I acquired the greater part of 
the materials from which I have attempted a draught of the Inquifition. 

I inuft add to what I have before obferved, that, of all (hangers, the French have 
been conftantly the principal objefts of its reftlefs vigilance. 

The troublefome zeal of many of its commiflaries in the provinces, occifions them 
to be perfecuted for tile flighted matter, frequently difturbing the quiet of the inhabi- 
tants, by domiciliary vifits for the purpofe of feizing licentious prints, or prohibited 
books ; oftentimes it is true this excefs of zeal is condemned by the court, or the graud 
inquifitor, which office, during the laft and the prefent reign, has been uniformly occu- 
pied by prelates of fenie and moderation. I have feen fome fpecimens thereof, one of 
the moft ftriking of which is the following. 

About fifteen years ago, fome French. merchants at Cadiz, having received a con- 
fignment of leather from one of our manufactories, were much alarmed at feeing the 
officers of the Inquifition enter their houfes. They deftred to fee the leather newly ar- 
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rived and having obferved that it bore the image of the holy virgin^ which was the mark 
of the manufacture, exclaimed againft the profanation ; remarking that the leather 
being intended to make (hoes, the image of the Mother of Chrift ran the hazard of n 
being trodden under foot, and confequently it was confifcated. The affair was referred 
to the fupreme tribunal at Madrid. The charge was made out and was for fome time 
in my poileffion’, for the merchants, much alarmed, had recourfe to the court by means 
of their ambaflador. The court and the tribunal received the complaint in the manner 
it merited. The officers of the Inquifition were enjoined not to moled ((rangers 
under fuch trifling pretexts, and the merchants recovered their leather without further 
trouble. 

On other occaflons, ftijl more recent, the minifter and the grand inquifitor himfelf, 
have protected the inhabitants againft the cavils of the fubaltems of the Holy Office. 
At Barcelona they attempted to give difturbance to a French houfc, becaufeits members 
were Proteftants ; and when it was obferved to them that the English and other northern 
nations were tolerated in Spain, notwithftanding they were heretics, ’they anfwered, that 
the Catholic religion was the only one in France. The caufe, however, of this perfe- 
cted houfe was no fooner brought before the court than it was gained. 

Iniine, though it muft be admitted that bigotry is more prevalent in the provinces 
thatrin the capital, no great inconveniences can ever arife from it ; becaufe the fcntences 
of the provincial tribunals have no force until they have obtained the fanCtion of that of 
Madrid, which, on that account, bears the name of Suprema. Befldes, the count feru- 
tinizes more ftri&ly than ever the proceedings of the Holy Office, and certainly not with 
an intention of increafing its feverity. It was emitted, in 1784, that when the office 
(hould have finilhed the profecutioq of any grandee of Spain, any of His Majefty’s mi- 
nifters, any officers in the arm^ffeiember of a tribunal, or any perfon in place, the 
whole proceedings (hould be laid before the King to be revifed and examined. By this 
law the principal perfons in the kingdom have obtained an additional fecurity againft the 
arbitrary rigours of the Holy Office. It is to be regretted, that it was calculated to de- 
fend thofe who cannot want protection rather than thole whofe obfeurity frequently ren- 
ders their complaints ineffectual, and who confequently are expofed to be unjuftly treated 
with more impunity. But where they have no part in framing the laws the people are 
almoft every where either forgotten or opprefied. 

The Holy Office to this day receives a certain tax from each veflel that arrives in any 
of the ports of Spain, in confequence of the examination it is authorized to make in 
order to fee that the veffel contains nothing that may be offenfive to religion. The 
Tearch has for a long time been negletted, but the duty is ftill paid to the office. Were 
this the only complaint againft the Inquifition, we (hould eafily be reconciled to it. 

In 1 r , 89 I concluded this long article on the Inquifition with a hearty defire that the 
fovereigns of Spain might confider themfelves fufficiendy fure of the fubmiffion of their 
fubjetts, of the watchfolnefs of their temporal courts, and of the enlightened zeal of 
its prelates, to make this tribunal wholly unneceflary. I am however apprehenfive that 
after what has happened latterly in Europe, the objeCt of my defire is wider of its com- 
pletion than ever. I fear that fovereigns, however wife they may be, from a jealoufy 
of a diminution of their authority, will fofter more than ever fuch fupports to their 
empire ((haken by the violent convulfions which have happened) as may yet remain; 
and that they will gain an additional argument in favour of inftitutions which tend to 
prevent the mforders of irreligion from the excefles of the loofe philofophy which in 
France has exceeded all bounds. There appear more than one ground for this opinion. 
Since the eftabliihment of peace between Spain and France priefts have again acquired 

their 
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their priftine afcendancy, the profefforlhips of public right have beeH abolilhed, and 
the works of Macanay on the Inquifition have been reprinted. Whether to preferve 
quiet it be advantageous to muzzle and hoodwink a generous nation— whether it be 
a fafer way 'to conduft it through the paths of darknefs than by affording the ufe of the 
light of reafon — whether in Ihort, to ufe the language of defpotifm, a moderate govern- 
ment be not the mod proper one for prote&ing the governed from the explofions of 
liberty, time muft difeover. 

Before I quit the fubjett I lhall take notice of a political body, which many Grangers 
confound with the Inquifition, but which has no other relation with it than their common 
epithet. 

This is the fanta hermandad, much fpoken of in Spanifh novels ; it is no more than a 
confraternity, difperfed over different parts of the kingdom of Caftile, whofe object is 
to watch over the fafety of the country by apprehending thofe who difturb the public 
peace. It is fubordinate to the council of Caftile, from which it receives its regulations. 
One of the ftri&eft: is that which prevents its jurifdidtion from extending to cities. The 
principal detachments from it are at Toledo, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Talavera. 

Let us refume what remains to be faid respecting the interior adminiftration of Spain. 
We began with the council of Caftile which lead us to the adminiftration of juftice, to 
Icgiftation, and finally to the tribunal of the holy office. In the fucceeding volume we 
fhall take a view of the other different councils of the monarchy. 


VOLUME THE SECOND. ‘ 

Chap. I. — Council of finance of Spain. — Taxes. 

W E are nOw about to enter the vaft career of’ finance, revenue, impofts, debts of 
the ftate, public debt, &c.— tirefome career, which frequently exhaufts the pa- 
tience of the minifter who has to levy the taxes, and more frequently that of the per- 
fons who have to pay them ; a barren fubjedt, which poflibly may weary many of my 
readers, on which account I fhall be as fhort as exadtitude will allow. 

The finance department in Spain is under the direction of a fovereign permanent 
council, called El confejo de Hacienda. 

This Real Hacienda , the name of which infpircs a fort of terror, docs not badly re- 
ferable the cave of the lion deferibed by La Fontaine : 

Towards this cave 

I trace full many a foodtep go, but none 
Of bcaft returning. 

The fupreme guardian of the Real Hacienda , the council of finance, is as well as that 
of Caftile divided into feveral chambers, or Salas , la fata de govierno , fala de jufiicia , 
fala de millones, and la fala de la unica contribution. 
y Their names Efficiently indicate their functions. 

The contaduria mayor is a fort of chamber of accounts whofe decifions are fandtioned 
by la fala de jufiicia. 

It muft not be confounded with la contaduria de valores , a particular office whofe bu- 
finefs it is to keep an account of the rental of the kingdom, of grants, and privileges. 
vol. v. 3 h Nothing 
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Nothing can be more complicated than the forms which are to be gone through in 
palling the different offices before you attain the royal treafury — forms which owe their 
origin as much to a falutary miftruft as to chicanery. Woe to creditor, woe to the 
folicitor who has to trace the windings of this labyrinth. 

The royal treafure is kept by two general treafurers, who are alternately in office for 
a year, and pafs the year they are out of office in clearing their accounts.. 

1 hree general directors receive the royal rents, and have under them the colle&ors, 
and commiffioners of duties, and their numerous fifeal agents, a legion formidable for 
its number and its talents. There are none in their way in Europe fuperior to thefe 
people ; if they were as incorruptible as they are vigilant they might be taken for models. 
1 had occafion on my firft journey to Spain to appreciate the value of this clafs of Spa- 
niards; and on my return in 1792 I perceived to my coft and that of a number of 
appellants of whom I was the organ, that it had yet made improvement towards fifeal 
perfection. Events, augmenting the animolity of the underlings of office towards the 
French, tended to Iharpen their intermeddling genius, which at times was at its ne plus 

ultra. Whenever defirous of comforting myfelf for having no longer any relation with 
Spain, I have but to recoiled its adminiftrators of the cuftoms, its judges of fmuggled 
gootjs, and infpeCt its whole tribe of tax-gatherers. 

Let us examine how much arrives at this treafury, fo well defended againft befiegers, 
fo frequently pillaged by its defenders ; how much thefe revenues fo harlhly collected 
amount to. Up to 1 7 1 4 all the revenues, as well of the interior as of the cuftoms, were 
farmed. At that epoch government took the collection into its own hands. Two years 
afterwards the taxes of the interior were farmed and continued fo until 1 742. The peo- 
ple fuffered, as is the cafe where the taxes are farmed in every country. Representations 
were made to Philip V., which ftated all the irregularities in the collection. The repre- 
sentation of 1734 may be found in the Economia politico, de Zabala ; and in the infti- 
tute of Don Martin de Loynaz, that of 174 7. It is only neceffary to read thefe to be 
convinced, that wherever there are 'men there will be abufes, and to learn the leffon of 
being ourfelves lefs affeCted at thofe to which we are witneffes or victims. 

Campillo, however, who had paffed through all the offices of adminiftration, hnd 
who polfeffed firmnefs and extenfive knowledge, had frequently afked the Spanilh farmers- 
general what they gained by their farms ; according to their own accounts, they were 
conftantly loofers. Campillo, determining to learn the truth, fuddenly put fix of the 
twenty-two provinces, of which Caftile is compofed, into commiffion. In 1747 the 
Marquis de la Enfenada extended this meafure. to the remainder, and fince that time 
nearly all the collection of Spain has been managed by commiffioners. 

Two years afterwards Ferdinand VI. adopted a project which had often been agitated 
in Spain, that of converting into one contribution thofe which form what are called pro- 
vincial rents. In 1 749, a commiffion was eftablilhed for this purpofe, under the name 
of Sola de la Unica Contribucion. It employs thirty thohfand perfons, and its annual 
expence is upwards of three millions of livres (125,00©/.). 

Until the operations of this chamber {hall have anfwered the purpofe for which fo 
much care and money have been applied, the defective form of the chamber of finance 
will remain ; the people fiiffer by it, and good citizens loudly complain ; but the fove- 
reigns of the prefent family have not yet been able to find a remedy. 

The finances of Spain are divided into two claffes, which compofe almoft all the re- 
venues of the King : General Rents and Provincial Rents. 

The firft arife from duties paid at the frontiers upon merchandize entering or going 
out of the kingdom. The duties are different with refpeCt to their name and propor- 
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tion in different provinces. In thofe where the Moors longed refided, they have pre~ 
ferved the Arabian name Almojarifazgo, firft given to a cuftom-houfe duty that has been 
fucceflively increafed, and upon which the Spaniards have fpeculated more or lefs ad- 
vantageoufly with commercial nations. It is ftill known by the fame name in the Canary 
Hlands, yhere it produces the King fix percent, upon all merchandize. 

In moil' of the other provinces it has been increafed by degrees to fifteen per cent, 
upon eyery article of importation or exportation. In Catalonia, they are not fo much 
as four per cent, ad valorem . 

Notwithftanding its privileges in Navarre, a duty is paid of five per cent, upon every 
commodity entering its exterior frontier, and three and a half on exportation. 

Hence it already appears, that the finances of France were not the only ones which 
were complicated, different in different places, full of exceptions, and exoofed to the 
caprice of collectors. What I have mentioned is but a flight lketch of the complica- 
tion of thofe of Spain. 

Befides thefe general laws which extend to the greateft part of merchandize, there 

are feveral articles, fuch as cocoa, chocolate, fugar and paper, which pay particular 

duties. 

The whole produce of the general rents when they were farmed did not amount to fix 
millions and a half of livres. A few years after they were put into commiffion they 
produced ten millions, and have fince rapidly increafed. 

In 1783, at the clofeof the American war, they produced a total of ninety-fix millions 
of rials j 1784,000 hundred and twenty j 1785, one hundred and twenty-eight and 
upwards. 

There are fome other duties which may be included in the general rents, although 
differently colle&cd, and their produce enter not the fame cheft; fuch are 

The duties of the office of health, firft eftablifhed at Cadiz, and fince extended to 
the other fea ports of the kingdom. 

The duties of the grand admiral , which were appropriated to the treafury by Ferdi- 
nand V. in 1 748. 

Two other duties, one under the name of Lanzas , the other of Medias Annatas , 
which we have fpoke of under the head of titles, and which collectively in 1787 pro- 
duced 5,400,000 rials. 

The rent of wools, which is the duty paid according to their quality on exportation. 
It was farmed at lefs than 12 millions of rials. In 1777 it produced more than 20 and 
in 1789 nearly 28 millions. 

The produce from the fale of fait , which is in ejlanco , that is, exclufively fold for the 
King’s account, throughout all his European dominions. This tax was for a long time 
very unproductive. In 1785 it fcarcely yielded 16 millions of rials, but then the mca- 
fure of from 6clb. to 8clb. weight was fold for a rial (that is, 2}d. fterling,); but the 
p'rice of the meafure being railed, it produced in 1 7^9 about 56,000,000 rials. It has 
been further productive, trom the war having caufed the price to be augmented. For, 
in Spain, to the injury of the country and to the misfortune of its inhabitants, objects 
of the firft neceffity are thofe on which all taxes and augmentations are itnpoled. 

In other relpeCts, the price of fait is uniform through Spain, with an exception of 
fome drawback afforded in the ports for fuch as is ufed for the itfneries. The ffli-pits 
of Andalufia, and the dry falt-pits collectively, are infufficient for the confumption of 
the kingdom ; great quantities are therefore brought from Portugal. Seizures and 
executions are rare in Spain with refpeCt to fait $ the avidity of the treafury being Ids 
rigorous with refpeCt to this article than others. 
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The duty on tobacco is a particular branch of revenue in Spain, ft has been collected 
by commimoners ever fince 1731* and has a particular adminiftration/ In 1785 there 
were but two forts of tobacco : viz, fmoking tobacco from the Brazils, which Portugal, 
by virtue of a contract, delivered at 2 rials per lb. and which the King re-fold at 40 
rials j and tobacco pulverized, or fnuff, known every where by the name of Havannah, 
or Spanifh fnuff, and which comes from Cuba. The King pays rather a higher price 
for this than for Brazil ‘tobacco. In 1785 it was fold at the fame price of 40 rials per 
pound ; from the fum of the produce of the fale the falarieaof the perfons employed 
were to be deducted, and the expences of the manufactories, the principal of which is in 
Seville ; all which charges increafed the coft to the King per lb. to 8 rials. 

For a long time the government prohibited the ufe of all other kinds of fnuff, called 
rappee , to diftinguifh it from the real Spanifh fnuff, which is powdered exceedingly 
fine, and coloured with a kind of ochre called almaxaron, which gives it its tinge and 
un&uofity. 

Infpite of, or rather on account of the rigorous laws, and the vigilance of the perfons 
employed, who on this occafion take upon therafelves to behave in the molt infolent 
manner towards {hungers, particularly fuch as arrive by fea ; Spain was inundated 
with fmuggled tobacco ; and the only perfons who gained by the prohibition were 
thole who fold it underhandcdly, charging even as high for it as a guinea per pound, 
in order to cover the rifk they ran in thus fatisfying the decided tafte of men for what is 
forbidden. This tafte was participated by all clafTes of Spaniards, by thofe efpecially 
who fhould have recommended abftinence by their own example. The members of the 
diplomacy alone were exempt from the regulation, and even they required an exprefs 
permiffion from the minifter of finance, for allowing the entry of the quantity of rappee 
requifite for their confumption. The two predeceffors of the reigning Sovereign had a 
fettled objection to the ufe of this tobacco, which had fomewhat of mania in it ; and 
fhould any about them have prefumed to take it, it would have been exceedingly difficult 
for them to efcape difgrace *. 

At length, the Spanifh government was convinced, that the only mode of curbing 
this addiction to fmuggling, was to caufe rappee fnuff to be manufactured, and vend it 
for its own account. No nation had more advantages for this kind of fpeculation than 
flie herfelf poffeffed : the cultivation of tobacco has fuceeeded in the greater part of her 
colonies ; in Mexico, on the coaft of Caraccas, at the ifle of Trinidad, and particularly 
in Louifiana. As for Mexico, in which country the culture of tobacco was not begun 
before 1765, the King in 1778 drew from it four millions of hard piaftres, and fix 
millions in 1784. Galvez, the minifter for India, intended the tobacco of Louifiana, 
which is cheaper and better, fhould furnifh the confumption of Mexico, and by degrees 
the reft of Spanifh America. 

The fale of tobacco is one of the mod confiderable branches of the royal revenue. 
In 1776 it amounted to more than 87 millions of rials. In 1777 to 85 and upwards. 
In 178410 aboyt 73. . The introduction of rappee. fnuff rapidly increafed this receipt. 

* Charles III. himfclf had a great predileflion for rappee fnuff, but only indulged his inclination by 
Health, and particularly while fhooling, when he imagined himfclf to be unnoticed. The following anecdote 
will ferve to (hew how much Ferdinand VI. in other refpciVs humane abd good natured, was looked upon as 
fevtre towards thofe who infringed the laws relative to proscribed tobacco. One day in his prefence, a 
grandee of Spain drew a fnuff-box from his pocket full of rappee. The King call a threatening look upon 
him ; vrhen the French ambaflador (M. de Duras) perceived it, and, advancing towards the Spanifh noble- 
man, exclaimed, •* Oh! it is your Excellency who has my fnujf-lox, 1 could not think what had become of it.” This 
fortunate expedient rclcafed the delinquent from his embarrafTuncnt, and difperfed the anger of tne King- 

In 
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In 1787 it amounted to 1 29' millions, and fince the lad war it mull have been much 
more. The Kin'g, in order to meet the current expences, having been obliged to aug- 
ment the greater part of the indirect taxes, raifed the price of rappee from 26 rials the 
pound to 42. Poflibly this augmentation will long furvive its origin. 

Many forts of rappee are manufactured in Spain, fome of which are equal to the. fnuffs 
of other countries ; this however does not hinder the latter from being fought after with 
nearly as great avidity as before, having a double attraction, in being prohibited fird, 
and fecondlyin being lefs dear. 

There arc alfo other articles in ejlanco befides fait and tobacco. Thefe are lead, gun- 
powder, cards, Spanilh wax, and (tamped paper. Brandy and other fpiritttous liquors 
are not properly in ejlanco. The fale of them has been free throughout the kingdom 
fince 1746 ; but the following year the council propofed to eftablifh a inag./ine for the 
King’s account, and mod people prefer purchafing there becaufe the liquors are better 
and cheaper. Such a monopoly is commendable, and cannot fail of being admired. 

I omit feveral other ftnall impofitions, the detail of which would exceed the bounds 
preferibed to my work. 

But the mod reprehenfible part of the taxes of Spain is the provincial rents : a fpecies 
of impod which,, chiefly falling upon the confumption of the mod neceflary articles, 
burdens the people, and is one of the greated obdacles to indudry. For two ages and 
more the good citizen has exclaimed againd this impod. Government is indeed con- 
vinced of its impropriety. The minider Campillo conceived the projVCt of a total reform, 
but was diitnayed by the trouble ..nil the danger it prefented. La Knfenada, one of his 
fuccoffors, with greater power and more courage, went a little farther, but we have feen 
his unica contribucion is only yet a project. Unhappily the fydem of Spanifh finance de- 
pends on circumdances which it would be necefiary to change for its amelioration. 
Befides which, the continual urgency of date nect ilities has never permitted government 
to rifk the fecurity of its revenues by experiments which might create confufion, or the 
fuccefs of which might be dubious. We have feen in France what it cod M. Turgot 
and M. Neckar to plan a fimilar reform. To produce it in Spain favourable opportuni- 
ties are needfary, and a fovereign and minilters who fliould not be alarmed at the cla- 
mours ever excited by innovations, or a French revolution would enfue. But it is not 
every country which is alike difpofed to provoke, nor equally fufceptible of bearing one ; 
and if Spain be dedined to experience this happinels, or this lcourge, it is not impro- 
bable that the caufe will be its finances. Thofe who are the greated fufFercrs are too 
widtly difperfed, too ignorant, have too few means of communication, and are confe- 
quently too cafy to be kept in reftfaint, either by a military force or the clergy, for go- 
vernment to fear ; and France has given a leffon 10 fovereigns which they will not fall 
to profit by, fo as not to negleCt the two fupports in their pofleflion for upholding their 
authority, the fword and the gown. The moit moderate, the mod beneficent will 
doubtlcls endeavour to render their yoke iupportable. They will h flen the burthen of 
taxes, will avoid giving caufe of complaint to their fubje&s ; but they will take efpecial 
care not to invite them in a fatherly manner, to come anJ prefent their quires of fuller- 
ings ; and the States General of France have dealt a- death-blow to the Cortes of Spain. 

Until fome circumdances may operate a-reform, the fubjeds of the Spanilh monarchy 
are expofed to a mod dedrudtive fyltem of taxation. 

The provincial rents, are, 

id. The produce of a duty upon wine, oil, meat, vinegar, candles^ &c. Philip It., 
overwhelmed by the weight of the ruinous enterprifes to which he was impelled by his 
ambition, propofed it to the Cortes in 1590, who contented upon conditions, mod of 

which 
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which have been violated. This grant, which has fince been renewed every fix years, and 
has had different augmentations, is called the fcrviflo de los mil/ones, becaufe it was levied 
to raife a certain number of millions of ducats. This impoft is colle&ed in two modes, 
either immediately by the commiflioners of finance, or by way of fubfcription ; nor en-> 
cabeza/nientos. 

The ferond method has only the advantage of diminifhing the number of perfons 
employed by the treafury ; but it is in reality more oppreffive to the.people. The con- 
tribution for which many cities, boroughs, and communities fubfcribe is arbitrarily ex- 
acted by the magiftracy of each, who eftablifh a public magazine or warehoufe, ( abajio ,) 
where individuals are obliged to purchafe by retail the articles fubjeft to the duty. The 
lower claffes of people who cannot, like perfons in eafy circumftances, lay in a flock, 
feel all the. weight of this odious policy. Their houfes are fearched to fee that they 
confutne nothing but what they purchafe from the abaflo ; hence arife opprelfive profe- 
cutions, which fometimes to thofe lead able to afford, caufes their proportion to be 
double what it fhould be towards the fum the city or community to which they belong 
lias fubferibed, 

2dly, The provincial rents coroprifc the alcabale, a duty paid upon the fale of all" 
moveables and immoveables. 

This was firft granted by the Cortes in 1 342. It was then but a twentieth of the thing 
fold. In 1349 it was increafed to a tenth, and rendered perpetual. In the fixteenth 
century it received four additions, each an hundredth part ; whence it received the 
name of cientos. 

Thefe two duties united, and collc&ed together under the common denominations 
of alcabale y cientos , ought therefore, ftriftly fpeaking, to amount to fourteen per cent., 
but they vary in different cities and provinces according to the privileges granted by the 
fovereign, which infome places have entirely fuperfeded them ; and they are no where 
levied to their utmoft extent. According to Uftariz, and fuch obfervations as I have 
been able to make,- their average is about fix or feven per cent. Notwithfianding 
thefe modifications they do not prevent the tax being highly burthenfomc to trade and 
induftry. 

3dly, The tercias reales are another impoft jointly collected with the provincial rents; 
it is the two-ninths which the court of Rome fince 1274 permits the Kings of Spain to 
receive upon all the tenths of their kingdom. It is received in kind from the produce 
of the earth, and is afterwards fold for the King’s account. This impoft fcarcely pro- 
duces fix millions of rials; and would be lufceptible of a confiderable augmentation, 
did not government, in colledting it, truft to the unfaithful ftateinents of the ecclefiafti- 
cal offices. 

4thly, The ordinary and extraordinary fervice, and its fifteen in the thoufand , is a 
fpecies of tax paid by the plebeians only, who in Spain are known by the denomination 
of eflado general. It is collected with the alcabale y cientos, according to an affelunent 
made by the* tribunals, in proportion to the known property of each of the contri- 
butors. 

5thly, There is befides an impoft upon the fale aifouda and barilla, with fotne other 
particular taxes, which cannot be enumerated in this general account. 

Laftly, Tile duties of entry into Madrid form another fource of revenue to the king; 
they are at prefent farmed out to the community of Grcmios, at feven millions and a 
half of reals. All the interior contributions of the provinces of the crown oi’ Cvdlile 
produce about 120 to 140 millions of rials, (or lbmewhat above one million four hun- 
dred thoufand pounds flerling). 

The 
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The provinces of the crown of Arragon have another form of taxation. They are 
exempt from the alcabale , for which equivalent duties are fubftituted ; they pay one ge- 
neral contribution, which each city, borough, and community affeffes proportionately on. 
its inhabitants. As thefe provinces were the laft to acknowledge the authority of Philip 
V. that monarch, to punilh their obftinacy, deprived them of a part of their privileges, 
and ertablilhed a form of taxation different from that of the crown of Caflile. But 
his intention was evaded ; and, in fait, they are better treated in this refpeft than the 
reft of the kingdom. 

The provinces of the crown of Arragon are befides fubjed, like thofe of Caftile, to- 
the impoft called tercias reales , and obliged to take, at a fixed price, the articles fait, to- 
bacco, lead, &c. which are fold for the King’s account. Both are alike liable to the 
bull of the Crufade. 

The primitive object of this bull was to grant indulgences to thofe Spaniards who 
fhould contribute, either by perfonal ferviefe or fubfeription, to fupport the war againft the 
the infidels. The deftination of the produce of the bull is ftill the fame, fince the Spanifli 

monarchs who receive it are obliged to apply it to the fupport of their fortreffes and garrifons 
upon the coaft of Africa. Until the reign of Ferdinand VI. this grant of the court of 
Rome was to be renewed every five years ; a fubjedion, of the inconvenience of which 
Philip V. was fufiiciently fenfible on three different occasions, when his quarrels with the 
Holy See prevented him from obtaining a renewal of the bull. It was not until the 
compadof 1753 that it was made perpetual : fince that time it has become a conftant 
fource of revenue to the treafury ; and if Spain, influenced by motives of policy and 
humanity, fhould become reconciled to every infidel nation, as fhe has been under the 
prefent reign to the Ottoman Port, and fome of the Barbary regencies, this tax, though 
inapplicable to its original purpofe, would not the lefs continue to be levied. 

The price of the bull is fixed at 21 quartos, about 14 or 15 fols (7d. or 7|d.) No 
Catholic in Spain can difpenfe with buying it without having his orthodoxy fufpeded. 
Provided with this bull, befides the indulgencies apnexed to it, he has the liberty of eating 
meat, with the confent of his phyfician and confeJJ'or , as alj'o to eat eggs and milk on fafi days , 
and during Lent. 

This fpecies of voluntary taxation is received by the magiftrate, who bears the title 
of Comnti {Jury -general of the Cruzada ; it produces to the King from eighteen to twenty 
millions of rials. 1 

The clergy are not exempt from it, nor is this the only tax they pay. 

In the firit place, they are in part fubjed to that of los millones ; but to this it is ne- 
ceffary the pope Ihould confent every fix years by a brief. As there are many places 
where feparate accounts are not kept for ecclefiaftics, they pay the whole tax in common 
with the laity ; but the confumption which each ecclefialtic makes in wine, oil, and 
other articles fubjed to the millones , is carefully eftitnated and always in their favour. 
In this manner a calculation is made of what they ought to pay of the tax, and they 
are reimburfed whatever they have paid above this eflimation. 

But, as in mod cafes, adual fad differs a little from right, the clergy pay next to no- 
thing of the millones , in the fmaller diftrids, where they eafily acquire a preponderance, 
and the weight of the tax falls upon the body of the people. 

There is another trifling impoft called fubftdio , to which ecclefiaftics are alfo fubjed. 

But the greateft contribution levied upon them is the efeufado , which alfo is denomi- 
nated cafa dezmera, tentbed houfe , becaufe it confifts in the right granted by the Holy See 
to the Kings of Spain, to appropriate to themfelves the molt advantageous tithe of each 
parilh, as well of the crown of Caftile as that of Arragon. This contribution, were it 
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exa&ly levied and colle&ed, would bring a very confiderable fum to the Spanish trea- 
fury j but it has been made an obje£t or fpeculation and fubfcription, which has con. 
fiderably ditninilhed its produce. Under the reign of Ferdinand VI. a resolution was 
taken to difcover what it really would produce, and for this purpofe it was for fomc 
years managed by commiffioners. But before fufficient information was obtained, the 
Marquis of Squilace, coming to the adminidration of finances almoft at the fame time 
that Charles ill. afcended the throne, was too much in hade to farm it. And notwich- 
ftanding it was proved in 1756, that for the crown of Cadile alone it might be dated at 
j 6 millions of rials, the miniderof finances farmed out the whole of the efcufado , for 
Arragon as well as Cadile, at twelve millions, to the corporation of merchants at Ma- 
drid, commonly called the Gremiot ; and fince then a part of the clergy have obtained a 
power of managing it on their own account, with which privilege they were allowed an 
abatement of one-third, fo that in 1779 it did not produce more than ten millions. 

Notwithdanding thefe reftrittions, if we obferve that the tercias reales are dill an in- 
direct impod on the clergy, and at the fame time recoiled that the Kings of Spain have 
the power of granting penfions upon all benefices, even to a third of their produce, we 
ihall find there is little foundation for the aflertion, that the Spanilh clergy do not con- 
tribute to the expences of government. Moreover, fubfequent to the war terminated 

by the treaty of Bade, with the permiflion of the Holy See, the clergy was even more 
heavily taxed than the red of the nation ; the extraordinary aflelfments upon it on this 
occafion amounted to 36 millions of rials. This preference it certainly well deferved. 
It had exerted very fuccefsful efforts to infpire the people with the opinion that the 
caufe of God was identified with the war againd France. I have been fatisfaCtorily 
allured that an offer was made by the general of an order to the King in 1 793, to raife 
a corps of 40,000 monks, to be commanded by himfelf *. The offer was however not 
accepted. But the Spanilh clergy not being admitted to ferve the facred caufe in per- 
fon, the government thought it reafonable it Ihould contribute from its immenfe 
revenues. 

It may be imagined, that Spanilh America is one great fource of revenue to the royal 
treafury, but hitherto its produce has been but trifling, if the revenue arifing from the 
mines of Mexico and Peru, and the duties paid on the importation of its produce into 
Old Spain, be excepted. 

For a long time the expences of the adminidration of thefe immenfe colonies were 
not defrayed by the revenues they produced ; and it is only fince the adminidration of 
M. de Galvez, that Mexico has yielded a furplus by the edablilhment of the farm of 
tobacco. 

AH the duties and contributions, of which I have given a fummary account, produced 
in 1776 no more than 440,000,000 rials, in' 1784 they produced 685,068,068, in 
1787 only 616,295,657. This is the refult of the account given by Lirena, the minider 
in 1789. This account, which will long be famous in the hidory of Spanilh finance, 
although it be not the firft of its kind, yet deferves fome notice. Lerena, who up to 
the day of his 'death Was confidered a novice ; wh'ofe rapid and inexplicable fortune 
caufed in 1785 adonilhment mixed with indignation, and who carried with him to the 
grave the hatred of the public, earned by his rigidity, his violent meafures, and his per- 
muting, ungrateful, and vindictive fpirit ; Lerena was however firm and laborious ; 
his accompt gives fufficient evidence of this. The new King, being defirous of edablilh- 
ing that reform in his finances which the happinefs of the nation and the public voice 

• It was Father Joachim Compary, at prefent Archbifhop of Valentia. 

required 
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required, ordered to be laid before him an account of all the fuppreffions that could 
poflibly take place of officers employed in Collecting the taxes. Lerena in hisaccompt 
began with an a/Tu ranee, that, taking the diverfity and complication of the impoils into 
confidcration, any fuppreffion whatever was impracticable. 

In order to prove the inconvenience which, as he termed it, a pitiful economy would 
occafion, he cited, on one hand, the example of England, which, for the fi tuple branch 
of the cujloms , had nine directors with large falaries, and drew from it on an average 
^3, 789, 274 llerling, (this was previous to the firft war with France,) and, on the other, 
that of our famous general, who, having neglected to appoint infpcCting clerks agreeably 
to the additional convention of 15th Jan. 1787, for the purpofe of valuing the Englifh 
merchandize allowed by the treaty of commerce to be imported into France, the 
revenue of that country was defrauded of two or three millions of livres, and France 
was inundated with a flood of Englifh goods, to the material injury of her own manu- 
factories. 


It had been afl'erted, that the falaries of the officers amounted to at lead one half of the 
taxes collected. ‘ Lerena affirmed this to be a manifclt fallehood ; and proved it by the 
following detail : 

ill, The general rents , with which were joined thofe of the admiralty and of healthy 
gave employment to 994 perfons, who collected Rials Rialsi 59, 108,17a 

Who fe falary amounted to - 5,375,127 

And that of the refguardo of the whole kingdom ; that 

is to fay, the guards for preventing fraud - 5,50 1,322 

Collectively, therefore, the amount of expence was - 10,876,449 

adly. The rent of tobacco and (null 7 produced in 1787 129,007,414 

It occupied 4,587 perfons at a falary of - 15,631,5 3° 

to which is to be added the allowance of 1 o per cent, 
on all they fold granted to the retailers, in number 


13,6/5 - - 2,41*6,580 

Making a total of expencc on the collection of 
3 illy, The provincial rents amounted in 1787 to 
3 1 50 perfons employed, caufed an expence of 
Larcna proved, that oy ufeful reforms which he had effected, this 
branch of revenue had increafcd 14,350,124 Rials. 

4thly, The rent of fait produced 
It employed 1,515 people, at an cxpence of 

5 thl 7 , 1 he revenue from the duties on the exportation of wool 
produced 

And the falary of 22 1 perfons employed in its collection amounted to 
6th!y, The revenue from powder , with that of the mines of copper 
on the Rio Sinto, and that of the manufactory of cards for 
Spanilh America, produced 
Employing 290 perfons, at an expence of 
7thly, The revenue from fulphur produced 
And the charges on it for its 8 collectors was 
8thly, The revenue from quickftlver , and its acceflories 
The collectors of which received 8 per cent, on the amount 
9thly, That from cards for Spain produced 
And the 9 clerks were paid 
vol. v. 31 


16,047,110 

122,857,678 

9>974,o85 


55,408,934 

4,676,844 

37 , 449, 2 46 

635»943 


8,468,124 

1,116,452 

369,417 

14.650 

436,844 

34,947 

1,072,649 

44,944 

After 
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After thus prefenting a general detail of the revenues collected by directors, and 
general commiflaries, Lerena obferved, that the perfons employed in the different 
branches amounted to 10,729, vvhofe falaries were - Rials 37,199 ,970 

which formed a charge upon the amount received of about 7 rials 

13 maravedus per cent., that amount being - 510,859,937 

To thefe principal fources of revenue, 21 other articles remained 
to be added, collected by different adminiftrators, and producing 
in 1787 ' io 5 j 43 S> 7 20 

The expence of their collection amounting to - 2,647,333 

making about 2 rials, 1 7 maravedus per cent. 

Recapitulating the preceding articles, the expence of collection 
altogether abforbed the fum of - ... 40,483,248 

And the total of revenue amounted to - - 6x6,295,657 

So that the coft of the collection was in a ratio to the amount 
of 6 rials, 14 mar. per cent. 

However, to this was to be added the cxpence of maintaining 
3,57 j guards, whofe bufinefs it was to prevent fmuggling, which coft 1 1,002,645 

which added to the preceding fum, made the entire expence of col- 
lection - - - - - 5' ,485, 893 


General Recapitulation. 


Total of perfons employed in every fhape 

Amount of their falaries - - - 

The whole revenue - - - - 

Their collection confequently coft little mom than a twelfth part. 

Larena farther triumphed by comparifon of this expence to that 
.of the fame defeription irt England and France, in which countries, 
faid he, there are no doubt a fufficient number of detractors of 
Spanifti adminiftration ; and the refult of the comparifon appeared 
aftonifhing to the Spaniards. 

At this time, faid he, according to Smith, the revenue of England 
is - - - 

The expence of collection ... 

It confequently cofts more than ten per cent. 

• In France, the revenue of 1789 being ... 

The expence was - . . 


2 7»875 

51,485,893 

616,295,657 


Livres 

246.966.000 
25,9 11,000 

544.800.000 
57 > 6 55»°° 0 


Thus did they each abforb more than a tenth of the whole revenue. Lerena added, 
that on his coming into adminiftration, Spain had an annual deficit to cover of 40 mil- 
lions of rials ; that he had augmented its revenue more than 100 millions, and expeCted 
ftill to increafe it 50 millions more. Death, however, did not allow him to realize 
thefe brilliant hopes ; ' and the expences to which Spain became afterwards fubjeCt would 
otherwife have obliged him to forego his plan. 

Hie remainder of his memoirs is but an apology for the courage and activity that he 
had difplayed } a little mafter-piece of arrogance, in Which he is neither modeft with 
refpeCt to himfelf, nor parfimonious of injurious expreffions againft the great, the rich, 
and the ignorant, in which claffes alone, he affures the King, are there any calumniators 
of his adminiftration. 


As 
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47 6 >3 8 J>5 6 5 
2 10 , 000,000 
86,000,000 
3 7 *>346,8 84 
104,038,681 


As a' repfefcntation of the revenoes of Spain, there is nothing wanting in this piece. 
A difplay of its debts and expenditure is however a defideratum which is elfewhere to 
be fought for. Rials 

In 1776, the fum of its expenditure was - - 505,586,474 

.Of which the army coft more than - * 200,000,000 

And the navy above * - - * 127,000,000 

It is true in that year the navy incurred the greater part of this* 
cxpence in a very’ (hurt war with Portugal. 

In 1 777, the total expencc was - 

Out of which the army coft more than 
And the navy but little above * 

And as the whole of the revenue this year amounted to no more than 
There was confequently a deficit of - 

Recourfe was had to momentary and ruinous expedients to cover 
a part of this ; bui as at that time the government was employed in 
preparations for a war which Ihortly after happened, it was obliged 
to adopt means, not perhaps the beft poflible, but the moft certain, 
by increafing, 1 ft, the provincial revenue 

adly, The revenues of the crown of Arragon 
And 3dly, That bf tobacco, by . - 

But the product being necefiarily flow of receipt, only confequent, 
and probably over calculated, the minifter of finance was obliged, in 
1779, to extort from the fociety of the Grem'tos at Madrid, an ad. 
vance of 50 millions, at 3I per cent. 

Thefe meafures yet being infufficient, recourfe at length was had 
to royal notes, of which we (hall in future fpeak more largely. 

In 1784, at the end of the war, the expenditure was 
and the receipt by extraordinary means was made to cover it. 

In 178 6, the whole revenue of Spain was ’ * , - 

And in 1787, as wc have before (hewn 
But the amount of debt was - 

Let us proceed to detail it, and advert to its fource. 


30,000,000 

I 2,000,000 

2,000,000 


rials 685,068,068 

6l 5>335> r 47 

616,295,657 

i >543>9°<5>944 


Chap. II . — Ancient and modern debts of Spain. — Gremios.-— 'Royal notes. — Projects for 

the amelioration of the finances. 

TIIE fovereigns of the Bourbon family inherited from thofe of the houfe of Auftria 
debts, called Juros, which", however, bear but a moderate intereft. This is yet a charge 
to the (late of about 20 millions of rials, (203,0001.) the payment of which is made 
from different branches of the revenue. 

Philip V. left debts to the amount of 45 millions of piaftres (about 7,500,0001. fter- 
ling). At his death, Ferdinand VI., terrified at fo enormous a burden, and hefitating 
between the fear of making the date fupport it, and the fcruple of depriving the credi- 
tors of their right, aflemblcd a junto, compofed of bifhops, minifters, and lawyers, and 
propofed to them the following queftion : Is a king obliged to dif charge the debts of his 
predcceffor ? It was decided in the negative. The confcience of His Majefty was quieted, 
and bankruptcy refolved on. 


3 * 2 


Ferdi- 
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Ferdinand VI. carried his inconfiderate ceconomy ftill further. Wholly employed 
in making favings, he iu tiered every branch of adminiftration to languifli ; the army, 
fortrdfes, and colonies were neglected. When Charles III. afeended the throne in 
1759, he found in die royal coffers upwards of 6,ooo,oool. (terling, and thought it in- 
cumbent on him to repair the fatal omiffion of Ferdinand VI. In 1 762, he paid fix per 
cent, of the capital due from Philip V., and continued paying annually the fame for five 
years. In 1 767, the dividend was reduced to four per cent. The following year fixteen 
millions of rials were distributed among the creditors ; and in 1769, the expences of 
the Hate were fo incrcafed as to neccffitate a fufpenfion of further dividends ; an inter- 
ruption which gave the finilhing itroke to the credit of royal effetts. Whilft I was in 
Spain the firit time, people were glad to fell their claims at a lofs of eighty per cent. 

However, there are fome opportunities of dilpofing of them to greater advantage. 
Sometimes on treating with government upon any enterprize it wilhes to favour, a certain 

portion of them is received at par. They are, moreover, received in payment of the 

medlas annatus j but, except in thefe particular cafes, the claims uport Philip V. are al- 
moft of no value ; they bear no interefi, and the entire liquidation of them, if ever it 
Ihould take place, can only be confidcred as very diftant, particularly to foreigners. 
For them, however l'acred their claim, however powerful their advocates, they mult 
feek in vain for exception from the law which forbids the payment of foreigners until 
fuch time as the nation’s creditors be wholly' fatisfied. I have frequently heard the 
following proof related at Madrid : A valet dc chambrc of Louis XV. was a holder of 
one of thefe fccuritics, and imagined he might profit by the favour Ihewn him by the 
King to obtain an exception. Louis XV. wrote with his own hands to Charles III. re- 
queuing he would grant it ; but the Spanifh Monarch anfwered the King, that he was 
obliged to refufe his requeft. 

Charles IV., upon his acceflicn to the throne, teftified his wilh of paying the debts of 
Philip V. and Ferdinand VI., pointing out thofe which he was defirous Ihould be wholly 
paid, and thofe which the treafury might receive in payment of duties. Scarcely had 
thefe meafures been fketched out, before preparations for an ufelefs war, and Ihortly 
after the confequent expences, obliged him to fufpend them. 

So many aberrations from their purpofe cannot but have greatly weakened the credit 
of the Spanifh government. Of this Charles III., whole honel’c nature infpired univerlal 
elteem, twice had a vexatious proof. 

In 17 S3, he endeavoured to open a loan of 180 millions of rials (about 2,coo,oool.). 
One of the conditions of whic-h loan was, that the claims upon Philip V. Ihould be re- 
ceived to the amount of a third of the fubfeription. This, however, did not raife the 
value of the claims fo much as was expected At the beginning of the year 1* 85, it 
had lcarcely produced 12 millions of rials, and it wasfoon afterwards doled, foreigners 
were unwilling to expofe thentfelves to frdh hazards ; and as for the Spaniards them- 
felves, they are in general fufpicious, and have no difpofition towards fiocli-jobbing. 
They prefer a" moderate gain to hazardous fpecularions fo eagerly adopted in fome other 
countries ; and are more than any other nation attached to ancient habits. 

For a long time part, far from being tempted by foreign fpcculations, they confine 
their confidence to a company of merchants at Madrid, known by the name of Grrnios, 
which we have already mentioned. 

The treafure of the Gremios is a kind of public bank, in which individuals may place 
their money at the moderate interefi; of two and a half and three per cent. The foun- 
dation of the confidence it infpires, is the conftant fupport which government has given 

12 the 
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the Gremios, and the regularity with which they have always paid the interefl of the 
capital in their hands; and although they may have hazarded fpcculations beyond ilv: li- 
ability, and they be continually in advance to government, nothing hitherto has lhaken 
their credit. They hold, as we have obferved, the farm of the duties on entry at Ma- 
drid, and a fmall portion of the efeufado ; and are concerned in the principal manufac- 
tories in the kingdom. The government, which has frequently had rccourfe to them 
in cafes of necdlity, has long confulered their bank as the chief pillar of the Hate. 

Adnvniltrajtion, however, has lately perceived that it could do without them. Nccef- 
fity even made this a law. At the beginning of the American war, the Hate no longer 
having at hand the extraordinary refources required for the maintenance of its forces 
by lea and land in both hemilpheres, and deprived of the periodical treafuivs brought 
from Spanilh America, which it was unwilling to expofe to the feizure of Lngiilh pri- 
vateers, thought it necefiary to make ufe of. a refource, until then unthought of in Spain. 
It made application to fome French merchants cftahlifiied at Madrid, and ncgociated by 

their means a loan of nine millions of pialtres, (about 1,500,009!. ikrling,) and illuetl 

paper to the amount of the fame fum. This was divided into lixteen thoufmd five hun- 
dred bills, or vales realcs , of fix hundred piaflres each, at an filtered of four per cent. 
Government were blamed for not having eltablilhcd at the fame time a bank, at which 
thefe bills might have been paid in calh on prefentation ; but difpofeable funds would 
have been requifite for filch a meafure, and the fimple creation of paper-money proved 
that of Inch they were deficient. 

The court was blamed, with more apparent rcafon, for having negotiated the loan 
upon difadvantageous terms, which betraying its embarrafiment could not but diininiih 
public confidence. In fad, the bankers who by their credit realized the loin, alkcd 
ten per cent, commiffion, and obtained it. But in fuch negociations the lender calcu- 
lates his rifle, and the borrower his necellities ; htnee arifes the law which one impofes 
and the other receives. 

However this may he, as foon as the negotiation - was made known of the motives and 
focurities, alarm became general. All exclaimed again!! a meafure which, hid they, 
the molt extreme diltrefs could fcarcely excufe; a meafure fometimes taken to difeharge 
preffing debts, but never to contract new ones. Foreign bankers, who had advanced 
their money, Hated, through the medium of Mr Necker, that they were taken by fur- 
prize, and intimated deception, leaning to lufpect that the Spanilh government had 
conceived the wild lcheme of re-imburfing them in paper, or the ridiculous hope of 
giving this paper a value out of Spain. It loH not a moment in removing their fears, 
and proving to them by actual reimburlements, how little foundation there had been 
for alarm. 

Neverthelcfs the bills circulated in Spain. But the temptation of a greater interefl 
than that commonly paid for ordinary lubferiptions was not fuflicient to give them cre- 
dit. F.very porfon took as few of them as poflible, and was eager in palling them again. 
In courfe of the war they were at a lofs of twenty-fix per cent., and the people ex- 
claimed loudly. They knew not that at the fame time the Americans, fighting for their 
liberty, almolt entirely defiitute of coin, faw their paper-money fall to forty and fifty 
per cent. It was not forefeen that a neighbouring nation, Hruggling for the fame caufe 
with alrnofi all Europe, would have paper of which four and five hundred lhould be 
given for one, and yet furvive the crifis. 

This momentarily critical fituation of government was a new triumph for the gremios. 
The credit they enjoyed was increafed by the diffidence with which the bills were re- 
ceived. 
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ceivcd. Their bank feemed an afylum to which people reforted to lodge in fecurity 
the money they thought expofed to danger in the hands of government. 

In the meantime, the neceflities of government iricreafing with the continuance of 
the war, new' bills to the amount of five millions of piaftres were ill tied in the month of 
' February 1781 ; in Ihort, the following year others were iflued in bills of 300 piaftres 
each, to the amount of 2 2 1,998,500 rials (2,500,000!.). Its whole debt of this defcription 
then amounted 10431,998,500 rials (about 5,000,00?!. fterling),* without reckoning 
obligations of a lefs apparent nature, which raifed it to near 800,000,000 of rials 
(9,ooo,oool. fterling). * • 

At the time the firft bills were iflued, Charles III. engaged to withdraw a parr of them 
annually from circulation. But as at the beginning of the war he had been obliged to 
overburthen his people by an augmentation of a tax on fome of the principal neceffaries 
of life j at the return of peace, he preferrecf alleviating this burthen, to keeping his 
engagement with the creditors of the ftate; and it was not before the month of June 
1785, that bills to the amount of 1,200,000 piaftres were withdrawn. 

A few weeks afterwards, to the aftonilhment of the public, other paper was iflued, to 
the amount of 48,000,000 of rials; thefe laft bills, it is true, had for objeft the continua- 
tion of the canal of Arragon, the profits of which were to ferve as fecurity, fo that this 
could not be confidered as a charge to the ftate. 

In the mean time, the alarm which the real paper-money had excited was diflipated 
by degrees. The royal notes were taken at par, and at the clofe of .1 786 they began 
to be fought after, and even bore a premium. 

The war which took place in 1793 made frefh emiflions neceflary ; yet the vales were 
at the tnoft critical period at no greater difeount than 25 to 30 per cent. ; which, as this 
kind of paper is deftitute of any fpecial fecurity, if the precarious guarantee of a defpo- 
tic government be excepted, is rather a matter of furprize. Towards the middle of 
1796, thefe notes upon the frontiers were at a difeount of 10 to 12 per cent., while in 
the capital they were at no more than 6 to 8 per cent. lofs. At a later period, when a 
rupture with England was apprehended, they fell to 1 8 per cent, difeount ; and it was 
forefeen that in cafe of its taking place, the lofs upon them would be unlimited *. The 
amount in circulation at that time was 1490 millioiv of rials (17,000,0001. fterling); 
and far from leffening the amount, a loan took place in 1796 for 240 millions more, at 
5 per cent. 

What a leflon for governments, whether monarchical or republican ! A fufpenfion 
of various ufeful enterprizes, a fpoliation of part of three of her provinces, the death of 
from forty to fifty thoufand of her fubje&s, the lofs of a valuable colony, which how- 
ever did not in truth attain profperity under her government, an increafe of taxes and 
debt ; thefe were the fruits which Spain reaped from a tranfitory abandonment of its 
real interefts, in driving to avenge the death of a king, and the violation of its holy re- 
ligion. At the inftarrt of war being refolved upon, 1 1 was witnefs to the general enthu- 
fiafm,) the whole nation, with the exception of a few enlightened individuals, partici- 
pated the indignation of the court. Religious communities, grandees, rich proprietors, 
all made it a duty to fecond its every effort. But the events of the war, almoft wholly 
unfortunate, the obftinacy with which we defended a caufe that the Spaniards at firft 
confidered fo odious, the necefiity of reft after fuch violent agitations, the tardy convic- 

* In efteft, they fell percent, difeount in ifioi. But .after the figning of preliminaries with 
Fngland they rofe rapidly. Ad early a? 1802, they were but at 20 percent, difeount; and in the month of 
April, they were at Amllerdam at oiily'ij per cent. lofs. The arrival of the treafure fo long expt&ed from 
America may pofiibly raife than to par. 
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tion of the flight intereft which Spain had in weakening a neighbouring ftate, its natural 
ally ; thefe colle&ive circumftances abated its priftine warmth. Indifference with re- 
fpefl: to the war at firfl, and fucceflively impatience brought about peace ; and never 
was peace more looked for, nor received with greater tranfport than that, the bafts of 
which I was charged with ellablifhing at Figuieres ; and which was definitively figned at 
Baflc the 22d of July 1795, between the French republic and the King of Spain. 

It was then hoped that the court of Madrid would employ its leifure and the favings 
of peace in repairing the breaches eft'e&ed in its finance by a war, to Tay the beft of it, 
ufelefs and without object. But fhortly afterwards a fecond rupture fufpended the re- 
turn of its external refources, aYid defayed the period of its employing the means of 
reftoration. Government has, however, eftetted the difeovery of them within the king- 
dom, even in midft of the calamities of war. 

Spain contains an immenfe quantity of funded property, known by the name of 
Mcmorias y Cofradias. The firft con fills in foundations made in favour of different 
churches, under the obligation of faying mafs for the foul of the teftator. The Cofradias 
are bequelts of religious perfons, Confecrated to the particular lervice of the images of 
the Virgin Mary and various faints. For too long a time had the deftination of thefe 
different properties made them be confidered as facred. Under a lefs enlightened, and 
lefs courageous government, never would a minifter have dared to touch them ; and if 

the Spanilh nation were fo generally or fo blindly fuperftitious as it is efteenied to be, 
they could not have been touched with impunity. This meafure has, however, been 
taken, and happy has been the refult fince its adoption in November 1800. 

The foil, palfied through the piety of the faithful, inalienable like other ecclefiaftical . 
property, was badly managed and worfe tilled. Government expofed lands of this de- 
feription to fale, for the purpofe of fucceflively cancelling the royal notes. In the early 
part of 1802 thefe fales had already produced ten millions of piaftres (1,250,000!. 
flerling). 

Spain has reaped advantage from this meafure .in every fhape, in fpite of fcruples, 
purchafers flocked in abundance. In the hands of* their new proprietors thefe lands 
double their former crops. Thus has government made a long ftride towards the ame- 
lioration of agriculture, and the increafe of population. A few fuch additional efforts 
of courage will lend to refeue the country from that prejudiciable languor, more hurt- 
ful perhaps to its intereft than bad adminiftration itfelf. 

But in Spain perhaps more than in any other country, boldnefs muft be tempered 
with caution. . Innovations are there difliked : it is a country which clings to ancient 
prejudices; and this propenfity h^s hitherto prevented the adoption of certain ufeful . 
■meafures which, while they would'%ave benefited the revenue, would not have been op- 
preflive to the people. In the reign of Charles III. government had it more than once 
in agitation to appropriate to itfelf the property of the four military orders, which would 
Have produced much more in the hands of the Sovereign than under its prefent bad 
management - , and befides bringing an increafe of revenue, would have furnifhed the 
means of compensating by penfions the commanderies annexed to thefe orders. But 
the fcruples of the monarch prevented the adoption of the projett. 

Another equally reafonable would be a general tax upon all the lands in the king- 
dom, not excepting thofe of the nobility and clergy. But this projett, againft which 
thofe two powerful bodies would certainly exclaim, and uhofe intrigues would prefenc 
obftacles which the Spanilh government might find it difficult to overcome, without 
calling in a dangerous fupport, will perhaps oblige Spain to await, in the flow refources 

of. 
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of ccconomy, the advantages flic might propofe to herfelf from a fudden but dan gerous 
change. 

Under Charles III. the government, far from being alarmed at the treatment her re- 
turning credit firft met with, did not defer a fecund attempt, intended to give to her 
paper an advantageous circulation, to awaken the Spaniards from their lethargy, draw 
from their cheds the money there lying ufelefs, both to themfelyes and the date, and 
throw it into circulation to the advantage of commerce and induftry. Such were her 
great objects in ellablifliing in 1781 a national bank, which has fcarcely any thing in 
common, except its name, with the banks of other Hates in Europe. 


Chap. III . — Bank of St. Charles. — Notes. — Coin. 

THE idea of a national bank was given by a French banker, M. Cabarrus, eflabli filed 
at Madrid, who began to infinuate hiinfelf into the favour of government at the time 
the firll bills were ifiued. M. Cabarrus had a vigorous and firm mind, with talents 
cultivated in fccret to the period which brought him into notice. The favour of the 
minifter would not have fufficient to enable him to combat with fuccefs the numerous 
obftacles he had to encounter. Embarked in a projeft, in which a thoufand prejudices 
concurred to prevent his Succeeding, he has at once acquired great honour, and an itn* 
menfe fortune, diminiflied no doubt by the perfecutions he has fince undergone. 
Nothing but partiality can attribute to chance alone filch brilliant and continued fuc- 
cefs. M. Cabarrus has had very ardent friends and bitter enemies. This is not the lot 
of common men. 

In 1781, after having profoundly meditated on the refources of Spain too long un- 
productive, the caufes by which they had been obftructed, and the means of giving them 
activity, he digefled the plan of a national bank. 

Its principal objeft was to give employment to a large fum of money, which was either 
unemployed, or placed at a very moderate intereft. The firft means he propofed was 
to cdablifli a capital, which would difeount, at four per cent, per annum, all bills of 
exchange drawn upon' Madrid. This expedient was trifling ; Madrid is not properly a 
commercial city. The wool Spain fends abroad is the principal article paid for in that 
metropolis, and this alone would not have furniflied any very fruitful employment for 
the capital of the new bank. 

The profits of the realfiro were fuperadded, a particular fpecies of bank, from which 
the court takes the money it has occafion to fend inroad, either for the payment of am- 
bafiadors, envoys, confuls, &c. or for other purp^ics. This Hill was but a weak abid- 
ance, no more than two or three millions of livres annually palling through this bank. 

But th» chief fource.of profits which M. Cabarrus propofed to open to the naiional 
bank was the victualling and furnifhing of the navy and army. Contracts for the firft 
had heretofore been given to different perfons. The fecond was held by the Grcmios , 
and the Several leafes and contracts with thole and the government were upon the point 
of expiring. The bank might therefore foon obtain poffeflion of their privileges. 

Government was cafily induced to favour a plan, which went to diftribute among a 
great number of citizens thofe profits hitherto confined to a few. The capital of the 
propofed bank amounted to the fum of 300,000,000 of rials (3,400,000k fterling), di- 
vided into 150,000 Shares, 2,000 rials each. No one who had property to purchase 
Shares was excluded from the profits they might produce, and thefe, according to the 
profpedus, were very promifing. Befides idle money to which a depofit was afforded 
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that yielded a benefit, it was hoped that a great part of that in the hands of the Gremios, 
at a moderate in ter eft, would be removed from their coffers to thofe of the national 
bank. The furplus of the levies of cities and communities were alfo counted upon. 
Thefe were in the adminiftration of the council of Caftile, whence the national bank 
was to take, and place them for the advantage of the pesfons concerned. In Spain 
there are magazines of grain in mod; of the cities, boroughs, and villages. Their fur- 
plus is converted into money. This was alfo an unfruitful capital, which the bank 
might make productive. 

The projeCt appeared to promife great advantage to every clafs of citizens. It is not 
therefore aftonilhing that it ihould have been adopted by the adminiftration. 

It was difeuffed in 178 1, in an afiembly compofed of members from the chief branches 
of government, and who came to a determination that the national hank, or bank of 
St. Charles, Ihould be charged with victualling and cloathing the army, and furnifliing 
the navy with the articles above-mentioned, that it Ihould be allowed an intereft of 
four per cent . on account of the advances made to government, and a conuniflion of ten 
per cent . 

The profpeCt held out was apparently feduCtive ; however, the greater part of the 
people were unmoved by it. Few withdrew their money from the bank of the Gre* 
mios ; who were only obliged to raife the intereft they paid to three and a half per cent. 

The new eftablilhment had fome partizans, but thefe appeared fufpicious. Its antago- 
nifts, armed with the pretence of public good, forcibly declaimed againft it j they kept 
up a miftruft for which anterior events had laid a foundation, and gained many over to 
their opinion. 

The enemies to the new bank were, in the firft place, all thofe who are equally fo to 
every novelty; others whofe calculations were deranged by it, and thofe efpecially who 
from jealoufy or national prejudice looked with an evil eye upon a foreigner, fupported 
by the miniftry ; who, faid they, takes advantage of a tranfient credit to overturn a na- 
tion which might find among its own citizens men who underftands its interefts much 
better. The parallel already drawn between the creation of paper credit and the fyf- 
tem of the famous Law was then recolleCled. 

The project in France was that of an ambitious ftranger, who had given a mortal 
blow to the credit of the kingdom, by endeavouring to render it flouri filing. In Spain 
it was that of a ftranger alfo, who pretended to animate public credit and commerce, 
and afpired to feduce the nation, by tempting it with a chimerical profit. Each had 
finiihed the plan of a bank ; therefore the refemblance was perfect. Thus judge the 
greater part of men. Malevolence pretended, and echoed upon by credulity and 
ignorance, that the bank of St. Charles prefented to ihe public a plan of operation illu- 
five in its nature, and totally incompatible with the true interefts of the nation ; and 
which inftead of favouring the liberty of commerce, muft be prejudicial to that, as well 
as to agriculture and induftry ; that it naturalized an evil until then unknown in Spain, 
a clafs of ufelefs annuitants who Ihould live in opulence and idlenefs on the labours of 
their fellow-citizens ; and that after having held up to public hatred all exclufive privi- 
leges, it carried on itfelf the moft odious of monopolies. 

What furnifhed a pretext for the laft accufation, was a grant which the bank of St. 
Charles obtained foon after its eftablilhment, for the exclufive exportation of piaftres. 
This money it is well known is employed to pay the balance of accounts due from Spain 
to the other nations of Europe. 

The exportation of piaftres for this purpofe cannot be difpenfed with. In lefs en- 
lightened times the Spanilh miniftry conceived the idea of turning it to advantage : 

VOL. V. 3 K to 
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to increafe the revenue of the ftate, fuch exportation was fubje&cd to a duty of three 
per cent, which, in 1 7 68, was augmented to four, and although the miniflers afe now 
convinced that it is only an additional tax on their own. traders, to whom foreigners fell 
their goods four per cent, dearer, the (late of Spanifh finances, and, perhaps, the. re- 
mains of an attachment to old prejudices, have not yet permitted them to take it oil'. 

The confequcnce is, that the duty being lutEciently high to give temptation to fmug- 
gling, it is eluded in every lhape, and although a l’ufficient quantity be exported to cover 
the balance the royal treafure is deprived of a part of its duties thereupon. 

To remedy this inconvenience, the bank wilhed for the exclufive privilege of export- 
ing all the piallres necefl’ary to difeharge the balance due from Spain, and reprefented, 
that the grant would prevent the value of money from being increafed, which mud be 
the necefl'ary confequcnce of multiplied negociations j and diminifliing the fraudulent 
exportation of piallres, by an extraordinary vigilance, fuch as could not be expefted from 
the agents of government. 

Its wilh was granted and it was ordered, that to prevent the piallres from being frau- 
dulently withdrawn out of the country, they Ihould all pals by the way of Bayonne, 
and that thofe who Ihould have money to fend into foreign countries, Ihould be obliged 
to take bills from the bank. 

In fpite of numerous exclamations proceeding chiefly from private intereft, the bank 
of St. Charles was put in pofleflion of its privilege in the month of November 1783, 
The firlt ufe made of it proved very advantageous to the fubferibers. The returti of 
peace brought with it a prodigious quantity of piallres. The bank exported upwards 
of twenty millions in 1784, and the year following nearly twenty-two millions. The 
revenue itlelf gained by the new arrangement. The moll advantageous preceding years 
had not produced fix millions and a half, of rials j it received from it in 1784 upwards 
of fifteen millions, and from fixteen to feventeen millions in i'7S5. The bandage then 

fell from the eyes of ignorance ; malevolence was dumb, and the bank triumphed. The 

iingle article of piaftres afforded twelve millions of rials as a dividend to the (lock- holders. 

In the mean time the expiration 'of the contracts with government f6r the victualing 
of the army and navy had put the bank in pofleflion of thefe principal fourecs of its 
revenue. Its dividends were confequently enlarged by it. That of 1784, the lirft it 
made, was nine and a half per cent. 

The triumph of the bank was then complete, and as men in all countries ever pafs 
from one extreme to another, inventive \vas foon changed into enthufiaflic panegyric. 
The bank took advantage of this revolution, to increafe, at different times, the marcs 
which it had yet to difpofe of, and thus enabled itfelf to increafe future dividends. The 
fermentation reached foreign kingdoms, which were then much addicted to (lock-jobbing. 
In a little time the fhares of the bank rofe in France, Geneva, and other places to 304. ) 
rials 1 and the Spaniards, .having lefs faith or more forefight than foreigners, encouraged 
-this inconfiderate ardor. 

It was, however, but momentary, although it lafted long enough to produce perni- 
cious revolutions in feveral fortunes. Some perfons took upon them to oppofe the pre- 
dilection it had excited. Mirabeau particularly, that in/urgent of public opinion , as he called 
himfelf, with an energy too natural to him, attacked the bank of St. Charles. He 
even wrote a thick volume againft it,, in which he was prodigal of his malediction, pre- 
dicted the mod baneful confequences to its proprietors, and loaded its authorwith innocent 
inveCtives. He affirmed, that great commercial nations had reafon to fear left their fub- 
jeCts, who had great capitals, Ihould embark too much of their property in the bank of 
St, Charles, ,as, they had need of all their aid to lighten the burden of their own debts > 
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and. that individuals who expofed their fortunes in fo hazardous an enter prize, afled like had 
citizens as members of focicty, and like madmen as fathers of families . 

The court of Madrid, in June 1785, proscribed the publication, but this proferip* 
tion did not prevent the work from having effett. The enthufiafm of French ftock- 
jobbers abated, and never after revived. A great part of the fliares of the bank, ori- 
ginally fold to/oreign countries, have returned to Spain. The direttors of the efhblifh- 
ment redeemed thirty thoufand fhares in 1787 and 1788, fo that at prefent there are 
no more than one hundred and twenty thoufand in circulation. 

Four years after its foundation M. Cabarrus projetted a new fource of profit by con- 
• netting it with the Philippine Company, of which he had juft laid the firft ftone. 
He induced the ftockholders in 1785, to add to the funds of the company the fum of 
twenty-one millions of rials, dedutted from the dividend of 1784. Whatever may be 
the iffue of this new inflitution, this partnerlhip cannot at any rate be prejudicial to the 
funds of the bank. 

The epoch of the infatuation which it caufed is gone by, probably never to return, 
that of its afperfion fhould alfo be palled, the public opinion with refpett to it appear- 
ing now to be fettled. It is clear, in fpite of the authority of Mirabeau, that without 
ceafing to be a good citizen or a good father of a family a man may buy flock in the bank 
of St. Charles; fince it may be confidered as firmly eftablifhed, having overcome the 
ftorms which threatened it in its cradle. 

Since 1785 almoft all its meetings have been tumultuous. Lercna, who at that epoch 
became minifter, began his career by manifefting his antipathy againft its inftitutor ; he 
intrigued againft its former managers, and difplaced them in a fcandalous manner, fub- 
ftituting their enemies inftead of them. He took away from the bank their commiffion 
for vittualling the army and navy, which, according to treaty, they poflefled a right to 
three years farther, and the profits of which might have repaired the Ioffes arifing from 
misfortunes of previous years ; and gave the management of it to the Gremios , who had 

long impatiently waited for revenge. So many proofs of malevolence difcreditcd the fhares 
to fuch a degree, that towards the end of 1 79 1 they fcarcely fold for 1 800 rials, dividends 
included. 

The aniinofity of Lerena did not end here. Jealous of the credit and fuccefs of 
M. Cabarrus, whom he looked upon as a dangerous rival, and irritated by the incautious 
language which the latter allowed himfelf when fpeaking of him, he obliged him by his 
vexatious condutt to refign his fituation in 1 790, as perpetual direttor of the bank. 
Shortly after, having intercepted a letter of infignificant confequence, which he had ad- 
dreffea to one of his correfpon^ents, he made it a pretext for arrefting him. His de- 
tention lafted more than five years, and Lerena, as capable of nourifhing as he was cal- 
culated to excite hatred, carried with him- to the tomb the fatisfattion of leaving his vic- 
tim in prifon. His fucceffor M. Gardoqui had an injury left him to repair. Whether 
for want of credit, whether owing to the tardinefs, which however left room for difagreea- 
ble interpretations, he was not ready in fulfilling this duty. The cafe of M. Cabarrus un- 
derwent thofe dilatory forms which are but too common in Spain, and which lecret 
malevolence poffcffes pinny means to procraftinate. At length, in the courfe of 1 725, 
he obtained a late but brilliant retribution. He was abfolved from all the charges againft 
him, reinftated in all his appointments, and authorized to profecute the heirs of his 
perfecutor for the damage which his fortune had fuffered from his long detention. 

Since 1796 M. Cabrrus has undergone great vicifiitudes. He was honoured with 
the title of Count ; refumed almoft all his priftine influence over the bank of St. Charles, 
which was his offspring. In a meeting where he was prefent, it wase ngaged that all 

3 k 2 animofitics 
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animofities and profccutions fliould ceafe. By intimacy with the Prince of the Peace 
he recovered a part of his credit, and this fupreme minifter condefcended in meafure to 
take counfel of him in the nomination of two perfons to the miniftry, who were more 
indebted to public opinion than favour. 

The Count de Cabarrus was afterwards entrufted with forne external millions of con- 
fequence. On his return to Spain, his enemies had given out that certain connexions 
he had at Paris rendered him a proper perfon to be employed in the principal embaiTy 
which Spain was then about to fill. 

He was confequently appointed ambaffador to France. When on his way to occupy 
this new character, it was remarked to the executive directory, that being born a French- 
man, he could not reprefent a foreign power in his own country ; and his appointment 
was not accepted. 

This was an affront to him ; it was made the fubjeX of blame : from that period his 
credit declined, which was fucceeded by a fpecies of difgrace. After travelling for fome 
time, returning to Spain, he found that his enemies had taken advantage of his abfence. 
He foon faw that a philofophical retreat was what befitted bed his fituation, and in con- 
fequence retired to an eftate fome leagues diftant from Madrid, where he has given him- 
felf up to agriculture and eftablilhments of induftry. — But let us return to the bank 
of St. Charles. 

Fifteen years after its foundation, it was in a far different condition to what it was at 
its beginning. It was to have been entirely independant of the government : it is totally 
under its controul. The court has appointed a confervatory judge , and has the greateft 
influence in the nomination of its direXors. During the war with France its fliares 
fcarcely produced 1 500 rials, although if one of the late years be excepted, ithascon- 
ftantly diftributed a dividend of 6s. 5id., 5, or at leaft 4{ per cent. ; a circumftance 
fcarcely credible, if the diminution of its fources of profit be taken into confideration. 
It difeounts but few bills of exchange, its external payments on account of government 
may be looked upon as next to nothjng, the provifioning of the army and navy has been 
taken away from it entirely, and little remains by which any confiderable profits can ac- 
crue to it beyond the exportation of piaftres. 

Such is the bank of St. Charles, fo much more famous than it has deferved to be. 
It has neither juftified the pompous promifes of its founders, nor the finifter prediXions 
of its enemies. But it muft be allowed that all things confidered, it has produced more 
advantage than inconvenience. It has eleXrified many heads which feemed deftined to 
ftupidity. It has developed and put in aXivity talents which were not fufpeXed ; and 
has thrown into circulation much treafure which laid idle and unemployed. 

This naturally leads to our faying a few words on the circulating medium, and coins 
of Spain. 

It is not eafy to afeertain exaXly the amount of the currency in Spain. It has, within 
its dominions, mines which produce all the metals of which its coins are made. Stamp- 
ed coins do not leave America without paying an import: ; a fecond is paid upon their 
importation into Spain, and a third upon their export thence to foreign countries. It 
fliould feem from this, that by attention to the cuftom-houfe receipts it were eafy to 
afeertain the exilling circulation within the country. But of this money manufac- 
tured in the Spanilh colonies, a great part is fmuggled direX to different parts of Eu- 
rope : another is carried away in a clandeftine manner, for payment of foreign mer- 
chandize, before it touches a Spanifli port, and laflly, as re-coinage is not common in 
Spain, fufficient data are wanting to determine the amount in the country with any 
nicety. 

A fliort 
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A lhort time before his death, Mufquiez, who had been employed in the finance dc* 
partment either as head clerk or minifier for twenty years, had not even a guefs as to 
the amount. He acknowledged this in my prefence before fome Spaniards more en- 
lightened than himfelf, and it was in confequence of the difcuflion which took place on 
this occafion that I obtained information that the currency amounted to about eighty 
millions of hard dollars. Spain was at that time engaged in an expenfive war, and had 
not then made the ruinous attack on Gibraltar. She has fince been effedting, or pre- 
paring certain military operations, the confequence of which has been an extraction of 
capital without the country, which has not entered it again. In the war (notwithftand- 
ing its extreme fhortnefs) which (he waged with France, fhe has experienced Ioffes which 
are not repaired for years, and in the fucceeding one with England, all her means of 
profperity being fufpended, fhe cannot fail of having become Itill more embarraffed. 
Thus, although her commerce has been more extenfive fince 1782, and the produce of 
her mines be greater than before, her effective money may yet be deemed no greater 
than at that period. Perhaps it may appear furprifing, that Spain, in poffeffion of al« 
molt all the mines of filver, and a great proportion of the gold mines, fhould be re- 
duced to fo trifling a currency, particularly when one recollects, that at the time of 
Charles V. fhe was in poffeffion of almoft all the gold and filver in Europe, and (what is 
of infinitely more value) of the means of exifting without intercourfe with other Oates j. 
from the fertility of the foil, and her abundant employment for the induflry of the nation. 

How is it that, in lefs than a century, this kingdom has fallen from this (late of fplen- 
dor ? To what is fo rapid and complete a revolution to be attributed ? 

To many caufes, and firflly, to the abundance of its precious metals which have in- 
creafed the price of commodities, and the wages of workmen. 

To the decline of its manufacturers, which was the confequence j to its depopulation,, 
caufed by the numerous emigrations to America ; and the expulfion of the Moors and 
Jews. 

It may alfo be more particularly attributed to the ruinous wars undertaken by Philip 
II. againft the low countries, and which from the year 1567, to the truce in 1612, coffc 
upwards of two hundred millions of piaftres. 

But let Spain enjoy fome years of peace, let her government fecond the venerable 
difpofition of modern Spaniards for all ufeful enterprizes, fhe will then no longer fee 
the greater part of her circulation withdrawn to pay her balances to foreign induftry, 
and receive in other countries of Europe the ftamp of other fovereigns. 

The firft coin, as well gold as filver, which was {truck in Spanifh America, was 

clumfy in its fhape as well as its impreflion, which on one fide was a crofs, and on the 
other the arms of Spain. Some of it is ftili in circulation. 

The impreflion varied until the year 1772, when a new coinage took place, in which 
the head of the fovereign was {truck on one fide, and on the other the arms of Spain 
on an efcutcheon.. 

We are now about to give an exaCt profpeCtus of the different kinds of gold and 
filver coin {tamped in Europe and America. 

Ancient Coins no longer Jl ruck in the dominions of the King of Spain, but which are current. 

GOLD COINS. 

The piece of 4 piltoles, unmilled, onza cortada 
■4 piece ditto, medea onza cortada 
golden untnilled piftole 
4 golden unmilled piftole , 


Their value. 

321 rials 6 marav. 

160 20 

. -80 10 

40 5 

Thb 
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This is the yalue of each of thefe pieces in general, but as their ihape renders them 
fufceptiblc of becoming worn without its appearing, they are only taken according to 
weight. They cannot therefore be precifely valued in French money, nor can the ex* 
a£t quantity of pure gqjd which they contain be noted. 

There are as well gold coins of each of thefe denominations, which although milled 
are yet weighed upon their being taken. They are diftinguifhed by having a crols on 
,them in lieu of the King’s image. 

• 

Gold milled coins no longer ijfuedjince 1772. 

Names of the Coin. Value. r E n ghlh Value, 

Exchange at <ied. 
£• t. d. 

The 4 piftole piece milled, coined before 1772, 321 rials 6 mar. - 3 6 ioj. 

The 4 piece of 4 piftoles, ditto - 160 20 - 1 *3 5i 

The piftole, do. - - - 80 10 - o 16 8£ 

4 piftole, do. - - - 40 5 - o 8 44 


Silver coin no longer Jlruck. 

The old unmilled piaftre, - - eo rials 

4 Ditto do. - - - 10 ' - 

old pezetta - 5 

4 do. do. ... . 2 17 mar. 

The old milled piaftre with two globes on it 
crowned, of the fame value as the other, 
and the new coin, - - - 20 rials 

The 4 do. • • * * 10 


! 


Thefe four pieces 
are in the fame 
predicament as 
the 4 gold un- 
milled pieces. 


Coins of the new Jlamp.—Gold Coin. 

Names of the Coin. - Value. Value in fterling. Money. 

• 1 iLXchaiige at 40^* 

The Quadruple, called in Spain doblon de acchcr. ? . , />• '• d. 

and vulgarly medulla, . . - j 3<“>™ls .368 

\ Qpadruple or media onza, - * 160 - . 1134 

El doblon de oro, or golden piftole - - 80 . . 0168 

El medio doblon de oro, - - - 40- - 084 

The ducat, reinten , called vulgarly du ito - 21 8 mar. 045 


Silver Coin. 

Names of the Coin. 

The hard dollar pe/o duro, - 

4 dollar Jnedio pe/o duro , 

La pezeta column&ria - .... - 

La media pezeta columnaria , or bit 
El realito columnurio , or quarter, pezeta 

columnaria, - * 5 * 


Value. 

20 rials 
10 

5 

2 


Value in fterling. 
Ex. at 4od. per piaftre. 
£. t. d. 

* 04* 

- 0 2 1 

- O I 04 

- OO5 


1 84 mar. o o 34 


Note, thefe three latter pieces are only ftruck in America. They are milled, and 
bear on one fide the arms of Spain, on the other two globes furmounted with a crown 
and placed between two columns. 1 


La pezeta 
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Names of the Com. 

% 

Value. 

Value in ftcilmgi 

Ex. at 40d. per piaftre* 
£• /. d. 

La pezeta 1 • * 

La media pezeta, or rial de la 1 
El realito, or rial de billon 

- 4 rials 

O O IO 

Vata 3 do. 

005 

- 34 marav. 00 2| 

COPPER MONEV. 

The piece of two quartos 

8> 

marav. 0 0 oj£ 

— — quarto 

4' r 

00 0/ ° 

— ; — o&avo 

• 2 g* 

0 0 o T 5 , 

maravedi 

I 

00 0 f-w 


The Greater part of the gold coins are (truck in America. Few proceed from the 
mint at Seville, * 

'1 hofe of filver which are (tamped in Spanifh America have for diftin&ion on one fide 
the Spanifh arms between two pillars, and on the other, a garland of laurels round the 
till nrics of the fovcrcign, as if to denote that the Kings of Spain are the conquerors of 
America, 

Thofe (truck in the European mints only bear the fhield without pillars, and the like- 
nefs of the King without a garland. 

There are many mints in Peru. The belt known is that of Poioft. There is one at 
Santa Ft de Bogota, one at St.Jago dc Chili, and one in Moxico. From the latter is 
jflued the greater part of the dollars which are current in Europe. 

Each mint has its diltinguifliing mark j that of Mexico has a capital M furmounted 

with an o. - 

There are but three in Spain ; thole of Madrid, of Seville, and of Segovia. The dif- 
tindtion of the firlt is a capital M crowned, that of the fecond an S, and that of the 
third a little aquedutt of three (lories ; but for many years the mint of Segovia iflues 
pone but copper coin. 

There is befides ideal money in Spain, fome of which are monies of exchange : thefe 
are, 

Th cfimplcpijlolc, or doubloon, worth four common piaftres, and, at 4od. the piafter, 
13s. 4<k 

‘ The pejo, called alfo pcfo fencillo , to diftinguifli it from the pefo fuerte , worth 3s. 4|d. 

The fetido dc vellott, an ideal money employed • in computing the revenues of the 
crown ; it is worth ten rials, or half a hard dollar, 2s. id. 

The ducat, another imaginary money which ferves for reckoning the revenues of in- 
dividuals, and worth eleven rials, or 2s. 3*d. 

AVe (hall fay nothing of certain other ideal monies peculiar to different provinces, 
fuch as la libra of Valencia, Catalonia, &c. 

Spain has been tolerably conftant in her abdinencc from changing the (landard of 
money, convinced that the flighted variations, the lead inidrud on. this head, would 
have a dangerous effect on operations of commerce in general, which draws from the 
Spanilh poflefllons the greated part of the metals it employs. Neverthelefs in 1737, 
the court of Madrid, having obferved that the great piadre had only a value proportioned 
to the difference which then exihed between the gold and filver coin, incrcafod it to twenty 
rials. The equilibrium intended to be edablifhed between thofe two metals was again de- 
(Iroycd, the value of goldbeing no longer in proportion to its abundance. There was too 
great an advantage in exporting it in preference to filver ; fo that if Spain had not ap- 
plied a remedy, (lie would in the en ( d have been wholly deprived of that metal. Govern- 
ment, therefore, thought proper in 1779 to add a fixtechth part to the former nominal 

i value 
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value of the gold coin, without changing the weight or flandard. £y this operation, 
the quadruple, or doblon de aocho , which before was worth but fifteen great piaftres, was 
increafcd to fixteen, and all the other gold pieces in proportion. The nations which 
poffefs precious metals give laws to the reft with refpett to the ftandard of their money ; 
and thole who do not follow them mud fooner or later be the victims of their obftinacy. 
This juft obfervation, conftantly confirmed by experience determined our miniftry Ihortly 
after to increafe the value of gold coin without altering its denomination. 

There is in Spain a fovereign court which regulates and decides affairs* relative to coin, 
under the title of real junto de commercio, moneda , minas, &c. it is compofed of one mem- 
ber of the council of Caftile, two of that of the Indies, and fome of the members of the 
council of finance ; and is as independent in its circle as the other fovereign councils 
of the monarchy. 


Chap. TV. — Council of war, and its attributes. — Military rank. — Of the Duke de Crillon. 
— Infantry . — Method of recruiting. — Quintas.— Militia. — Cavalry.— Scarcity of good 
horfes. — Artillery.— Engineers. — Military education. — Of Count O'Reilly. — Military 
rewards. 

THE council of war is at the fame time a tribunal and a permanent board of military 
adminiftration ; the King commonly confults it on iffuing orders relating to his troops. 
Until the reign of Philip V. this council appointed the fuperior military officers. But 
the Bourbon family, laying afide by degrees every impediment that hindered the exer- 
cife of power, affumed this prerogative of the council of war. The King names to all 
military employments, upon the.prelentation of the infpeftor of each army. The in- 
fpeftors adopt military meafures on many occafions without the interpofition of, the 
council of war ; but, for the fake of form, fuch as are taken without its concurrence re- 
reive its fan&ion. Thus it was, that our parliaments regiftered generally without de- 

mur the edi&s of the King. Sometimes indeed they pretended a fhadow of oppofition 

to his will. But even this feeble reftraint to arbitrary power is beyond the force of the 
council of Spain. Defpotifm there is neither irritated nor provoked to excefs by any 
lawful obftacle. There is no rallying point againft it. If it be but moderate, in fpite 
of predictions, it may yet endure for a length of time. 

The chief functions of the council of war are, to adminifter jufiice to thofe who are 
in a military capacity, and bring their caufes before that tribunal. It is divided into 
two chambers, or falas, the fala de govierno, and the fala de jujlicia. The former is 
efpecially employed in matters of adminiftration. It has for counfellors the infpeCtors, 
who are the moil ancient captains of the body guards, and the oldeft of the two colonels 
of the guards. 

The fala de jujlicia is confined to litigations. If parties are diffatisfied with its de- 
cifion, they may require the other chamber to be joined to it to examine the caufe anew. 

According to treaty, the caufes of ftrangers are carried by appeal to the council of 
war *, and foreign nations who have intercourfe and connexions with Spain, particularly 
the French, derive gieat advantages from this tribunal, the equity of which is rarely 
prevented by national prejudices ; without being more accellible than the others to the 
felicitations of favour or corruption, it appears to be much more open to reafon. In 
my frequent tranfaCtions with it I have had great room to admire its wifdom and juftice; 
and could wilh, that, for the intereft of our commerce, the citizens of France may 
always preferve Its members for fopreme judges. 


The 
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The higheft military rank in Spain is that of Captain-general ; which, is equal to that 
of Marflial of France, and not incompatible .with it j lince thefe honours were united 
in the perfon of Marlhal Berwick. This preferment is not cafily obtained in Spain ; 
it was* confined in 1785 to two perfons in the army, the Count de Aranda and the Duke 
■de Crillon. At the end of 1 795 there were ten, three of which had been recently 
created ; this number was Ihortly after reduced to nine # , by the death of the conqueror 
of Mahon. His pofterity is now in exiftence. What will it fay of him ? His family 
will long fpeak of the qualities of his heart, his friends of thofe amiable points which 
caufed his fociety to be courted, and excufed the trifling follies naturally confequent on 
a lively temper and an eafy character. As for hiftory, it will fay, Crillon merited the 
title wnich for ages has been an appendage to his name, he was a brave man not on fitch 
a day alone but conftantly. He had had a long experience, but Ids poflibly of the mili- 
tary art than of the dangers of war. He was aftive and indefatigable. By iiis humane 
difpofition, by his engaging and familiar manners he conciliated the minds of the foldiery. 
His example recommended to them, at the fame time, both true courage and gaiety. 
He was brilliantly fortunate in having, like the Cardinal de Richelieu, efle&ed the cap- 
ture of a fortrefs that had been deemed impregnable, although he failed before another 
which experience has damped with that character. If he was the fport of the pafiions of 
his fatcllites, and perhaps of his own, he yet, at leaft, difplayed that energetic conftancy, 
that pertinacity, which levels and overcomes all obltacles. In the military memoirs 
which he has left behind him, without being aware of it, he has faithfully delineated his 
own chara&er j in them precept is fupported by example, his frank, honefty isdiftin- 
guilhable, his undifguifed benignity, and even the pleafing diforder of his fancy. 

Next to the captains -general, rank, as in France, the lieutenants-general, field mar- 
fhals, and brigadiers j three claffes of general officers' which the war with France caufed 
the number of to be greatly augmented. 

In 1788 Spain had forty-feven lieutenants-general. In 1796 as many as one hundred 

and thirty-two. At prefent there are no more than eighty-one. The number of field- 

marffials in 1788 was fixty-feven ; in 1796, one hundred and fixty. At prefent there 

are one hundred and twenty-fix. 

In 1788 the Spanilh infantry confided of forty-four regiments of two battalions each, 
without including ‘the Spanilh and Walloon guards, each containing four thoufand two 
hundred men, in fix battalions. Of thefe forty-four regiments thirty-five were Spanilh, 
two Italian, three Flemilh, and four Swifs. 

One of the Italian regiments has been dilbanded, fo that there now remains only the 
Neapolitan regiment. 

The three Metnilh regiments, called the Little Walloons, (Flanders, BrulTels, and Bra- 
bant,) have been incorporated into the national regiments. 

The Swifs regiments have been increafed from four to fix. 

The national regiments have been augmented by fourteen new ones, two of which, 
the volunteers of Terragona and of Girone, were created in' 1792, and the twelve others 
during and fince the war with France. 

The eighty-eight battalions in 1788, -at fix hundred and eighty-four men each, would 
have made the infantry amount to 60,192. However I frequently heard it repeated, 
during my firft refidence in Spain, that there were fcarcely 30,000 in attual fervice. 

* At the end of 1 801 only feven remained, including the brother-in-law of the Prince of the Peace, 
the Marquis de Brancifate, but exclufive of him made fuperior, even to the Captain-general, through the 
favour of the King, under the title of Gencraliflimo of the Army. 

vol. v. 3L * The 
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The lafl: war demonftrated, that it was capable of greatly incrc'afing even the former 
number. 

A fhort time previous to the declaration of war, a new form was given to the Spanifh 
infantry. Each regiment was compofcd of three battalions, two of which took th§ field, 
and one remained in garrifon, ferving as a depot for furnilhing recruits, and deficiencies 
arifing in the two others. The two firft fhould have each five companies of 177 men 
each, one of which grenadiers, and another chaffeurs. Their complement • in peace 
was 700, and in war 800 men each. On my arrival in Spain in 1792, this new re- 
gulation had been recently fketched out, and only one regiment, at that time, had a 
third battalion. The greater part of thefe 'regiments at the beginning of the war were 
compofed of fcarcely 1000 or 1100 men. In a great number, the firft battalion could 
not be carried to its complement of 800 men, without disfurniflnng the ranks of the 
other two. The battalions fent to the frontiers comprized four companies of muf- 
queteers of 160 men each, and one of grenadiers of 1 20, total 760. 

Each company in the Spanilh regiments had a captain, with the peace appointment 
of 700 rials per month ; a firft lieutenant with 400, a fecond lieutenant with 320, and 
an enfign with 250 rials per month. There were two enfigns in the foreign regiments. 

Each foldier x-eceived 1 1 quartos per diem, (about 3^ d.) out of which two were 
retained for linen and {hoes, feven for their mefs, and two for other neceffaries. They 
were new clothed every thirty months, and every fifteen months a new pair of flioes, two 
pair of ftockings, and two fhirts were delivered them. 

It is eafily perceivable, that in war thefe allowances rnuft neceffarily be greater. 

If the two firft battalions of the forty-four regiments had been complete, Spain would 
have had an army of 70,000 men ; but they were very far from being fo in 1792. At 
the beginning of the war, and even before, every method that could be thought of 
for filling up the different complements was adopted, and twelve additional regiments 
were formed. If then we add to the firft mentioned 70,000 men the ftrength of the 
twelve new regiments of ■. 9,200, the 30,000 militia, and the 8400 of Walloon guards, 
Spain will have had inarms 127,600 infantry. But as well as that the greater part of 
thefe regiments could not be filled up to the war complement, a confiderable deduc- 
tion is neceffary for the garrilon of Madrid, and to guard different places in the inte- 
rior : fo that the greateft army Spain at any time had in the field could not have ex- 
ceeded 80,000 infantry, not including, however, in this number 20,000 peafants which 

we;e armed, and incorporated for the fervice of the campaign of 1795. 

It is not long fincea part of this infantry was abroad. In 1782 thirty-fix battalions 
were in America. Since that time permanent corps have been eflablifhed there, and 
at the clofe of 1792 there were fcarcely any battalions out of Europe. I fay nothing of 
the places which Spain p.offtffes on the coaft of Africa, Ceuta , Mill la , El Pawn , and AI- 
buccmas ; thefe places, known under the name of African Prcjidcncics , form a diftintd 
government, and are maintained by troops belonging to the European army. 

The means of recruiting this army are very confined. The Spanilh nation, brave as 
it is, has for fomc’ time had a diflike to the foot fervice. Each regiment finds a diffi- 
culty in procuring men ; the colours ai-e raifed in places in which it is fuppofed moffc 
dupes and libertines are affembled, and thus, as in France, the regiments are formed 
by the diforders of fociety. The foldiers of our regiments, impelled by their incon- 
ftancy to pafs the frontiers, ufed to take advantage of the gorges of the Pyrenees to 
defert and engage themfelves to Spanifh recruiters. Foreign regiments in the fervice of 
Spain were recruited at the expence of ours ; and as the Spaniards are void of that reft- 
leffncls which chara&erifes their neighbours, and induces them ,to wander to every part 
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of the globe j and befxdes the French army being much more confidefable than that of 
Spain, all the inconvenience of the proximity of the refpeCtivc garrit'ons was on the fide 
of the French ; hence the court of Madrid has been folicited in vain to eftabliffi a cartel 
for reciprocally giving up deferters ; all that it would Men to was, that each fliould 
reflore the arms, horfes and baggage of deferters. 

li is true there is a fccond method of recruiting the army called the quintas , which re- 
fembles the drawing for the militia, but which in Spain is perfectly diflincl, both having 
exiflence, the one for filling up the companies of the regular troops, the other for the 
provincial regiments. The ordinance of 1705 enaCts, that for the firft, lots fhall be drawn 
in each village for one perfon in five ; but then the drawing of the militia fhall be fuf- 
pended. This undoubtedly is the etymology of the word quintas. As it always hap- 
pens, the thing is changed and the word remains. The quintas do not at prelent re- 
quire fo great a number ; and as the people have on fomc recent occafions lhewn how 
odious it was to them, government has fecourfe to this expedient only in the lad ex- 
tremity. She refrained from enforcing it in the American war, but had recourfo to it 
twice in that with France. 

Bolides thefe regiments of infantry Spain has forty-two of militia, diflributed in the pro- 
vinces of the crown of Caflile. They are aflcmbled only during one month in the year, in 
the principal place of which they bear the name ; and for that time the officers and fol- 
diers receive pay. It were ncedlel's to date that they are paid alfo in time of war, when they 
replace the regular troops in garrifons, or join the army, of which they certainly do not 
form the lead valuable part : this was Efficiently evinced in the war with France, when 
eighty-four companies of grenadiers and light infantry, comprizing 6,300 of their num- 
ber, were marched tothe frontiers. In time of peace, excepting their month of aficmbling, 
they remain in their villages and follow their refpeftive occupations. Thefe regiments 
all eonfil’t of one fingle battalion of 720 men, except that of Majorca which has two, 
ami mull always be complete. As foon as a l'oldier of the militia dies, deferls, or is 
difeharged, lots are drawn in the village whence hp was taken, to replace him. 

Thefe regiments of militia have a particular infpe&or. Their colonels are chofen 
from among the mod diflinguiflied gentry of the diftrift; and their authority is very 
extenfive over the men. They have the power of inflicting punilhments, and there is 
no appeal from their fentences but to the King, through the medium of the council of 

war. Few dates in Europe have a better regulated body of militia j or which more 
defervcdly fuflains the reputation of valour, aferibed to the nation. 

The Spaniffi foldiers have long been judly renowned throughout Europe for their cool 
and per fevering courage, and the refolution with which they fupport labour, fatigue, 
anil hunger. Thole of our countrymen who faw them at Minorca and before Gibral- 
tar, do them complete juflice on that head, and thofe who in the lad war took revenge 
on them for their tranfitory fuccelfes in the Roufiillon, and on the banks of the Bidaf- 
foa. Efficiently well underdand the intcred of their glory, to allow that, on mod occa- 
fions, they met in the Spaniards with enemies worthy of their courage. 

Even the officers, refpc&ing whom while I was in Spain I heard the mod fovcrc re- 
marks, in the courfe of this -war have conflantly manifeded both courage and talents. 
And here let usobferve, that if the Spaniards have in any way degenerated, it is to he 
imputed to circumflances foreign to their character. Courage and military talents re- 
quire almofl continual aliment. A long peace may effeCl a change in the martial fpirit of 
t ie mod valourous nation. And although Spain has taken a part in all the wars of this 
century, it may dill be laid, that, fince thole of Italy terminated in 1 748, her troops have 
made no real 'campaigns. The Spaniards themfelves prefuinc not to give this name to 

31- 2 the 
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the Ihort war with Portugal, in which they encountered but few obftacles and Kttle 
danger. The expeditions to Algiers in 1774, and Buenos Ayres in 1776, were foon 
ended j and afforded but few opportunities for the dilplay either of courage or experi- 
ence. Add to this as an apology for the Spanifh officers, that the life they lead is only 
calculated to ffupify their faculties. Moft of their garrifons are folitary and ill provided, 
without refource either for inftruCtion or innocent pleafures j the'Offieers have either 
no leave of abfencc, or feldotn obtain it, even to regulate their private affairs. It is 
undoubtedly a tneans of making excellent officers of thofe who are obliged uninterrupt- 
edly to attend to the duties of their profeffion. But man has always need of a ffimulus 
to excite him, and this obfcure and monotonous life, unrelieved by any manoeuvres on 
a grand fcale, by any large affemblages, finifhes in paralyzing all activity, or diverts 
the mind to improper objeds. It has befides the inconvenience of rendering the fer- 
vice lefsdefirabie,and keeping from it >hofe to whom a fmall fortune or a liberal educa- 
tion offers other refources. The Spanifh army however has lately undergone an advan- 
tageous reform in this refped. The different fchools that have been eitablifhed, furnifh 
it with perfons of diffinguiihed abilities. A martial fpirit has been awakened in the 
nobility of the firft diftin&ion, who embrace the profeffion of arms ; and fome of its 
members, renouncing the pleafures and idlenefs of the capital, gave their countrymen 
during thelaft war examples of devotion and courage worthy of imitation. 

All I have faid of the infantry is applicable to the other corps of the Spanifh army. 
It has eight regiments of dragoons confifting each of three fquadrons. The heavy 
cavalry confiffis of fourteen regiments, including the brigade of carbiniers of Oueen Mary 
Louifa , raifed in 1793, and one of Spanifh huffars formed in 1795. Befides thefe it 
has a corps of royal carabineers which has a perfectly different organization. 

Each regiment of cavalry js compofed of three fquadrons, excepting two which has 
four ; each fquadron confiding of ico men in peace, and 180 in time of war. 

Were the different corps complete, Spain would have an army of 1 1,880 horfe. I 
have been however allured, that in. 1776, at the approach of ai war, which foon after 
took place, ihe had no more than 8000 effetttve horfe. In time of peace, the heavy 

cavalry and dragoons are far from having their complement of men; and of this re- 

duced number 80 are difmounted. 

The confequence is, that the cavalry is lefs agreeable than it otherwife would be to 
the Spaniards, becaufe the new recruits remain three or four years on foot, waiting for 
their turn to have fpare horfes. 

How comes it that there exifts fo great a fcarcity of horfes in a country, which, 
under Philip IV., could have furnifhed 80,000 for military fervice, a contingent to 
which almoft all the provinces could then have contributed ; for Andaliifia was not the 
only one renowned for 'the beauty of its horfes. Pliny praifes thofe of Gallicia, and the 
Afturias. Martial, thofe of his province, Arragon, &c. But the multiplication of 
mules has almoft annihilated the race of good horfes in the two Caffiles, in the Afturias, 
and Gallicia. • 

In order to obtain a large number of thefe indefatigable animals whofe utility and . 
length.of fervice more than compenfate their mean appearance, the fined mares in the 
kingdom are exclufively fet apart for breeding them in every part of Spain. Notwith- 
ftanding this the Tupply is’ ihfufficient for the demand, which is every day increafing, fo 
that Arragon, Navarre, and Catalonia are fupplied by a leffer fpecies from fome of the 
French provinces. The number imported is fo confiderable that it may be fairly rated 
at 20,000 annually, without danger of exaggeration. It is evident that the extravagant 
multiplication of mules is the caufe of the degeneracy of horfes, in the greater part of 
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the provinces of Spain ; for Aadalufia, where the laws prohibit the covering of mares 
by affes, is the only province in which the horfes retain their original beauty. And one 
would be led to imagine that even thefe, although they may have loft nothing of their 
life, figure, and docility, have yet loft fomewhatof their vigour. For, from the account 
of our beft officers of cavalry, nothing can be more brilliant than the lirlt charge of 
Spaniffi cavalry, nay, even the fecond, but at the third their horfes are fpent. 

Hence it appears, and it is allowed by all impartial Spaniards competent to give an 
opinion, that the beft racers have loft fotnewhat of their ftrength. They have no other 
method confequently to renew it but by crofting the breed. 

In the interval of this complete regeneration, fomc grandees- on their own eftates, arid, 
the King at Cordova, and at Aranjuez, are fufficiently occupied in the prefervation of the 
line race which remain. Some ftuds of horfes have made their appearance at Madrid, 
and at the different royal feats. Should this fafltion become general, ftuds of mules 
will be out of vogue, and a greater number of people will find themfelves interefted in- 
multiplying and perfecting the breed of horfes. 

Already has the Prince of the Peace, who appears to be ferioufly intent on whatever 
may contribute to the profperity of the ftate, attempted an experiment which probably 
may occafion a renewal of the excellent breed of Spanilh horfes. He has caufed to be 
brought from the breed of Normandy a hundred handfome mares, for the ftuds of Cor- 
dova and Aranjuez. Spanilh naturalifts pretend, that, from the union of our Norman 
mares with the Spanilh ftallions, foals will be dropt uniting the lhape and ftrength of 
the female, with the beauty and fwiftnefs of the male. Analogy drawn from fimilar 
conlequences in other animals feems to fupport the opinion, but experience, the beft 
teacher, muft determine as to the effeCt. The experiment however, without being very 
coftly, may eventually be ufeful, and poflibly remunerate Spain for the acquifition we 
are about to make from the croffing of lheep of the Spanilh breed. Thus it is that great 
nations, rivals without being jealous, renouncing exclufive endowments, and multiply- 
ing benefits, avenge themfelves one of the other in a beneficial and laudable manner. 

Nature, which has been fo bountiful to Spain in all the neceffaries and comforts of 

life, who denies her fcarcely any of the enjoyments of peace, has not been fparing to- 
wards her in the materials of war. She is prodigal to her of iron, copper, lead, and 
faltpetre ; and the excellence of her artillery enables her to dilpenfe with foreign de- 
pendance. 

It was in 1710 that the Spanilh artillery took its prefentform. At that period it was 
collected into one regiment, compofed of five battalions, which have recently been ex- 
tended to fix, without including the cadets, who are brought up at Segovia. 

This regiment has 304 officers, and its commandant-general for colonel, who, at the 
fame time, is infpcCtor of the corps. 

Count Gazola, recalled from Naples by Charles III. when he afeended the throne of 
Spain, began the improvements in the artillery, which had been neglettcl under Fer- 
dinand VI., like feveral other branches of adminiftration. The new monarch requefted 
the court of France to fend him a founder. M. Maritz was accordingly fent, and made 
feveral great alterations in the Spanilh founderies. He adopted the method of calling 
the cannon folid, and boring them afterwards. Envy created him many obftacles, and 
fome unfuccefsful efforts feemed to juflify the ill will with which he was received ; for 
many of the cannon call in this new manner were found defective. He was more- 
over unpardonably culpable in calling a great quantity of Mexican copper, without 
afeertaining whether the metal was fufficiently folid. Moll of thefe cannon failed in the 
proof, and the clamour againft him became general. His natural courage, and the 

protection. 
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protection of the King, fupported him againft the tempeft ; and he continued to employ 
his bed endeavours in the fervice of Spain, although he defpaired of ever being ufeful 
to it. At length he quitted it, leaving behind him his method and principles, with the 
precautions and improvements he had been taught by experience. At prefent,even his 
enemies acknowledge that he has been of real fervice to the Spanifh artillery. The 
manner in which it was ferved in the war with England, particularly at th>_ fiege of 
Mahon, and even during the war terminated by the treaty of Bade, 'have proved that 
Spain in this department of the military art has not been retrograde. 

Count Gazola, an Italian, was at his death fucceeded by Countflte I.afcy, an Irifhman 
by birth, who had been fuccefsfully employed on foine millions of a political nature in 
the north, and whole being placed at the head of the artillery as a recompence, excited 
fome furprife. At his death, in 1792, Count de Coloinera obtained his place, formerly 
Don Martin Alvarez, who p refuted for a time at the fiege of Gibraltar. Upon his re- 
fignation, Don Jofcpli de Urratia took his place, who commanded the Spanifh army at 
the time of the conclufion of the treaty of peace at Balle, and was afterwards made cap- 
tain-general. Ilis military talents fecured him the unanimous fuslrage not only of his 
•own country, but even of the enemies to which he was oppofed. Wherever wifdom and 
information are ncceflary, he is in his element. 

The Spanilh artillery has many diltinguilhed officers. The fuperior merit of Ge- 
neral Sertofa, who commanded at the fiege of Mahon, has been acknowledged in fo- 
reign countries. 

Spain produces more lead than is required for her arfenals. Its principal mine, that 
of Linarez, in the kingdom of Jaen, yields much more than is fold in Spain for the 
King’s account ; and notwithflanding the others be imperfectly worked, not yielding 
more than 800 .', Spain can yet export a thouiand tons per annum. 

There arc fcveral copper mines alfo in Spain. That of Rio-Tinto is the 1110ft pro- 

ductive ; it fupplies a part of the artillery. But the copper of the Spanilh Indies is alio 

laid under contribution; That of Mexico and Peru is refined and manufactured in the 
two royal foundcrics of Barcelona and Seville. The cannon calt there have two-thirds 
of Mexican copper to one of that of Peru. 

Bifcay and the Afturias furnifh the iron neccffary for the Spanilh artillery. Cannon 
made of this metal are cafl at Lierganes and Cavada. Before the war with France the 
call iron came from the forges of Eugtii and Muga. In the phrenzy of conqucll thefe two 
eftablifhments were detlroycd by'our armies, as if we Were combating an irreconcileable 
enemy, whofe means of defence we were defirous of annihilating. Since policy fo fre- 
quently occafions war, it ought not only to pardon, but minutely directing its operations, 
to aft as a cor-eftive to the heedleffneis of elated viftory. Since the peace Spain, taking 
advantage f this lefion, has eflablifhed new forges in places at a greater diilance from 
her frontiers, and a manufactory of fire-arms at Oviedo. She has befides manufaftories 
formufquets at Placentia and Ripo! ; and, laftly, one of fword-blades at Toledo, which 
has been twenty years - eftabiifhed, ana which even at its firft fetting oft’promifed to revive 
the ancient reputation of the bladeo of the, city. 

Spain is one of the richcfi: countries in Europe in faltpetre. La Mancha and Arra- 
gon had the reputation of furnifhing tHs article of an ex ellcnt quality. A French 
company had undertaken the preparation of it, and foi this purpofe fent M. Salvador 
Dampierre to Spain. This agent, though crofted in his plans, failed in his undertaking. 
On a piece of ground near Madrid he made fome unfuccefsful experiments, by which 
government wifely profited. The ground in queftion is found to contain faltpetre of a 
quality fuperior to that of La Mancha and Arragon j in confequence of which a ma- 
nufacture 
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nufadture was begun there in 1 779, which was entrutted to the manngement of Don Ro- 
fendo Parayuelo, one of the commiffioners-general of rents. In 1 785* it was one of the 
mofl curious eftablilhmcnts in the capital ; it kept four thoufand men in employ. Alter 
two boilings the faltpetrc is fit for making powder. The firft boiling requires eight or 
ten days, but a few hours are fuflicicnt for the fecond. Water is conveyed in abun- 
dance to this manufacture by fubterraneous pipes. Neither has wood been wanting 
fince this opening affords a confumption for that, which the inhabitants of the hills of 
Guadarrania did not before even give themfelves the trouble of cutting. 

The earth which produces the faltpetre recovers itfeif with furprifing promptitude. 
The caput mortuum is brought to the environs of the manufacture ; and i'ometinics in 
lefs than a month the air, impregnating it afrefh with nitre, renders it fit for a fccond 
operation. It has been remarked, that after the continuance of a certain wind, the 
neighbouring foil becomes whitened, as if (how had fallen upon it. In 1792, I found 
this manufactory furrounded with walls, and in full work. 

The faltpetre is lent to the powder-mills at Alcazar, St. Juam in La Mancha, to Villa 
Fetiche in the kingdom of Valentia, to Murcia, and Granada, the employment of which 
mills has been confiderably increafed fince the ellablifhnient of the manufacture at Ma- 
drid. When in its infancy, the proprietors engaged to furnifh government annually 
with eleven thoufand quintals. During the war they exceeded their engagement, and 
the direClor flattered himfclf, in 1784, that the eflablilhmcnt would foon yield thirty 
thoufand quintals a year. The manufactory, however, could not iupply the enormous 
confumption of powder at the camp of St. Koch : and although 35,000 quintals were 
font thither when the attack was to be made on Gibraltar, government was obliged to 
flatten the arrival of more from Genoa, France, and Holland. At prefen t it wholly 
iupplics the demand of Spain, and will foon become a new branch of exportation. 

Hitherto the quality of this new powder is incontettably good ; it is laid to carry 

twice as far as common powder ; for which reafon Charles III. and the infants made 
ufe of no other in (hooting ; and the King of Na*ples fume years ago ufed to receive 
a (mail quantity of it by every weekly courier from Madrid. Spaniards as well as fo- 
reigners were eager in the pure hale of it. I faw our admiral Guichen at the time of 
his vhit to the Kfcurial, where he had an opportunity of witneffing the excellence of it. 
lie Lvgged half a l'core pounds of it of the King as a favour ; and as fimple in his man- 
ners, as he was brave and religious, with no other luggage than his night-cap, his bre- 
viary, and his ten pounds of powder, he fet off on his journey to Madrid. 

Spunilh America will foon be independent of the mother country with refpcCt to this 
commodity. The minlttcr Galvez ordered three manufactories of faltpetre to be efta- 
bliflved at Lima, Mexico, and Santa Fe do Bogota. For the improvement of thefe ma- 
nufactories he lent the fame Salvador Dam pierre to America, who failed in his attempts 
in F.urope. Thus the Spanifh colonies poflelf within themfelves thefe means of defence. 
Will not the metropolis have caufe to repent this? The feeds of difeou .nt, which at 
different intervals for fevcral years back, have (hewn themfelves in fuch an alarming 
manner, have they been entirely (tilled in their gwnv.h - 1 

T he corps of engineers is fepar o; u.e ../■<•///, ry, as is the cafe in France ; it was 
not eltabliflied before the vear > 7 •• ft confift* of ten directors, ten colonels, twenty 
lieutenant-colonels, thirty r.. / not, for 1 ' lieutenants, and forty fecond-lieutcnants : in 
all, one hundred and m.v officers, who are indiferiminately occupied in the fuperin- 
ten ounce of fortifications and civil rrchhecture. There is but one commander for each 
of thefe works j and he who pref lea over the latter retains at the fame time his rank 
in the army, although he cannot properly be confidert’d as a military man. The perfon 

1 1 who 
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who at pi efcnt hold the place is truly a military character, General Urrutia. ( It was 
previoufly held by Don l'rancifco Sabattine, an Italian architeQ: of ability, wlio at the 
fame time was a lieutenant-general in the army, he filled this fituationfor twenty years 
before his death. In right of his ftation. General Urrutia has under his direction the 
three academies at Barcelona, Cadiz, and Zamera, eftabliflied for the inftru&ion of thofe 
intended for engineers, aswell as fuch cadets or officers in the army as may be fludious 
of learning the mathematics. 

In 1 796 -a new defeription of engineers was formed, under the title of Royal Corps of 
Cofmograpbic Engineers of the State ; it has, like the other, fomewhat of a military frame, 
its director -and f our principal profeflors holding the rank of captain. 

As to the diftinguifhing marks of the different ranks in the various regiments, I fhall 
only obferve that the general officers have an uniform very much refembling that worn 
formerly by French officers of the fame rank. The colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and 
majors wear no epaulettes. The captains wear two epaulettes ; the lieutenants, one 
upon the right fhoulder ; and the fecond lieutenants, one upon the left. All officers 
(who are not at leaft field-marfhals are obliged continually to wear their uniform even 
when they appear at court. Thefe uniforms are white for the national infantry, except 
the Spanifh and Walloon guards, who wear blue. The uniform of the cavalry is in- 
differently blue, green, red, or yellow. The artillery and the Swifs regiments wear 
blue. In every regiment the men wear its name on their buttons ; this is for the mod 
part that of a town or a province : the Swifs regiments alone bear the name of their 
colonel. , According to fome late regulations, no perfon can become an officer without 
•having been a cadet. 

An eftablifhment has been formed about twenty years, very well calculated to pro- 
duce officers of merit, I fpeak of the military fchool, which we have before noticed more 
than once. Its founder, Count 0 ‘Reilly, pofieffed the talent fuited to the prefidency 
of a fimilar eftablifhment, and making it profper. 

Born in Ireland, of catholic parents, he entered the Spanifh fervice very young, and 
in Italy ferved in the war of the Auftrian fucceffion. It was there that he received a 
wound which caufcd him to limp the reft of his days. In 1757 he was under the com- 
mand of General Lafcy, and until 1759 when he joined the French army. Marlhal 
Broglio conceived a particular efteem for him, and recommended him to the King on 
his return to Spain. He afterwards made a campaign in Portugal, where he diftinguifhed 
himfelf. Peace being made, he was made field-marfhal, and lieutenant-commandant at 
the Havannah, whence he afterwards pafTed over to Louifiana, the colonifts of which 
province were refraftory under the Spanifh yoke. The means he exercifed for reftrain- 
jng their infurre&ion drew on his head the mod Bitter execrations. In the courfe of 
his long career 0 ‘Reilly- experienced all the ffiades of favour and difgrace. The affec- 
tion which Charles III. entertained for him was for a long time infufficient to protett 
him from the hatred of the people. 

Few men have infpired the fame degree of enthufiafm and hatred. His conduct at 
Louifiana, where his name will long be coupled with maledi&ions ; and his unfortunate 
expedition to Algiers in 1774, caufed him to be ranked among wicked men and bad 
generals } poffibly he neither deferved the one title nor the other. Skilful, infinuating, 
active, even phyfically, notwithftanding his lamenefs, and well acquainted, at leaft in 
-theory, with nis profeffion j he pofieffed at the fame time the art of rendering himfelf 
necedary on different occafion6. After languilhing in a kind of exile, not however 
without maintaining his dignity, he was made commandant-general of Andalufia, and 
Jiad his favourite bantling, the military fchool, removed from Avila to Port St. Mary, 

8 near 
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near Cadiz, his place of refidence. In this command he difplayed genuine talents for 
every branch of adminiftration. He was not beloved j but he concealed his defpotic 
character under the malk of fuch engaging manners, that he appeared to be obeyed lefs 
through fear than devotion, and was regretted when the implacable Lercna, who had 
had fome iharp altercations with him while intendant of Andalufia, caufed him to be 
removed to Gallicia. Upon the acceffion of Charles IV., he thought he might again 
appear at court, but was received under circumftances more mortifying than befitted 
his confidence, and was ordered to the kingdom of Valentia. Ever indefatigable, he 
fought there to render himfelf of fervice in propofing plans, and giving his advice, at 
the time that war broke out in France. The command of the army of Catalonia was 
entrufted to his friend General Ricardos, who was alfo by defcent his countryman, his 
father, an Irifhman, having married the daughter of the Duke tie Montemar. Ricardos, 
any more than O'Reilly, was no great favourite with the new court, notwithftandiiig 
his talents and his long and ufeful fervice. Ricardos dying, after fome fuccefs which 
juftified his appointment, O'Reilly was named to fuccced him. This unexpected 
triumph was his laft. While on his march to take the command of the army, luckily 
for his fame, he died. Striking reverfes befell his fuccellor, the Count de la Union ; 
young, brave, and full of ardour, but with all thefe qualities, without experience. Pro- 
bably the fame fate would have awaited O'Reilly ; he was no more, and we gave him 
our regret. He furvived, however, the eftablilhment which he had founded ; the mi- 
litary fchool, after having produced diftinguiffied officers for the Spaniffi infantry, died 
away in his laft exile. 

The government does not forget the declining years of their military men. There is 
a corps of invalids in Spain, as well officers as foldiers ; but the forty-fix companies, of 
which it is compofcd, are diftributed at Madrid, ' and in the provinces, where they per- 
form an eafy duty. Thofe incapable of all fervice form another corps of twenty-fix 
companies, divided between Seville, Valencia, Lugo, and Toro. Both thefe corps are 
under the infpeCtor of the infantry. 

In Spain there is no order of knighthood particularly deflined to the reward of offi- 
cers. Charles III., however, made a point of conferring on none but thefe the four 
military orders ; yet without excluding them from that he has himfelf founded. But 
thefe favours depend entirely on bis pleafure, and not upon the length of fervice. 
Other means exift of rewarding old officers ; the King bellows on them penfions, or 
rank on the ftaff at his different garrifons. 

Neither are their widows forgotten in his beneficent diftributions. In 1761, he efta- 
bliffied a fund from which they receive penfions according to the rank of their huf- 
bande# Eighteen thoufand rials a year arc paid to thofe of captains-gencral, twelve 

thoufand to thofe of lieutenants-general, and in proportion to the widows of petty of- 
ficers. This fund confiits of a grant of 360,000 rials (4,09c!.), anterior to its efta- 
bliffiment ; a contribution of twenty per cent, upon what the King receives from the 
/polios y vacante, half a month’s appointment paid once by all the officers of the army, 
and a deduction of eight maravedis from each crown of their pay ; and all the property 
of officers dying without heirs, or inteilate. Truly valuable inftitution, and worthy of 
imitation, which by infuring a fubfiftence to the widows of officers, without their Hand- 
ing in need of credit to enforce their claims, greatly encouraged military men to marry. 
A nearly fimilar plan has been adopted by the other claffes of fociety, even by artifans. 

The place of commandant-general of a province, is an opening to general officers, 
but obliges them to almoft a perpetual refidence ; for in Spain, biffiops, intend ants, 
governors, and commanders refide where they are employed, notwithftanding the refi- 
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dence of the fovereign, and the capital have the fame temptations for ambition and dif- 
fipation as in other countries. 

All the commandants of provinces bear the title of captain-general , which however 
muft not be confounded with that of the firft military rank. They fometimes, but im- 
properly, receive the title of viceroy alfo, which regularly belongs to none but the com- 
mandant of Navarre, and thofe of the principal provinces of Spanifh America. 

The (lations of thefe commanderies or captancies-general are, Madrid ', for New Caf- 
tile ; Zamora , for Old Caftile ; Barcelona , for the principality of Catalonia ; Valencia , for 
the kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia ; Palma, for the kingdom of Majorca j Pampe - 
luna, for the kingdom of Navarre ; St. Sebajlian , for Guipufova ; Port St. Mary , for 
Andalufia ; Malaga , for the coaft of Granada $ Corunna , for Gallicia ; Badajoz. , for 
Eftremadura ; Ceuta, for the prefidencies of Africa $ and Santa Cruz de Teneriffe , for 
the Canaries. 

None of thofe idle appointments created by favour, to the injury of the finances of 
the country, formerly fo common in France, are met with in Spain. Our neighbours 
hence have two abufes lefs than we had to provoke a revolution, and which were in fome 
meafure the mitigation of ours, this and the faftidious difplay of fplendour which indi- 
viduals of all ranks who held the chief places. of the monarchy came to make at court. 
So dearly in every refpefl: is a revolution purchafed, that the philanthropift dwells with 
pleafure on every circum fiance which tends to remove to .a difiance the dangerous ne- 
ceflity of fuch a meafure. Let us now proceed to the Spanifh navy. 


Chap. V. — Spanijh navigators , ancient and modern. — Departments of the navy. — Officers 

of the navy.— Sailors. — Conjlruclion of Jhips. — Naval force. — Its appointments. — Bar- 
bary regencies.— M. Florida Blanca. 

THE Spanifh navy for more than. half a century a&ed the firft part upon the theatre 
of Europe, whether the fpirit of difeovery with which it was a&uated be confidered, or 
its character in war. The world will never forget the names of Colon , Magellan , or Cano, 
nor the power which encouraged their illuftrious enterprizes. Neither will the names 
of Quiros and Mendana, lefs known although not lefs deferving of diftin&ion, for their 
vaft knowledge and fagacity, which modem obfervations have done juftice to, be ever 
obliterated from the memory of the geographer. At the fame period their navy could 
equally boaft its warriors ; but they difappeared with the invincible armada ; and under 
the reigns of the three Philips it fcarce preserved a veftige of its former fame. Charles II. 
left the navy, as well as the other departments of the monarchy, in the moft deplcprable 
ftate. 

The efforts made by the Spaniards during the war of fucceftion reftored a momentary 
aSivity in naval affairs ; but their fkilful teamen were irremediably loft. In the two 
laft reigns they -have endeavoured, and not altogether ineffeflually, to revive this part 
of the glory of their nation. I fhall fay nothing of Don Jorge Juan , or Don Antonio Ulloa , 
who accompanied Condamine in his expedition ; the object of it was only to make aftro- 
nomical obfervations. The Spaniards have more recently undertaken voyages of dif- 
eovery, or for the purpofe of taking the bearings of coafts hitherto badly known ; but 
thefe appear to be kept back from the public eye, an affe&ation for which they certainly 
deferve the reproof of the lovers of fcience ; although, in fpite of their jealous fecrecy, 
the details ana refult of the greater part of their voyages are pretty welt known to the 
world. 


In 
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In 1768, a veffel which failed from Montevideo, coafted along that little frequented 
-fliore which intervenes between the river of Plato and the ftraights of Magellan, and. 
thence proceeded to reconnoitre the Falkland iflands, a cruize which threatened to 
caufe a rupture between England and Spain. 

In 1769 and 1770, by orders of the Marquis de Santa Cruz, viceroy of Mexico, and 
under the direction of Don Jofeph Galvez, who was then fitting himfelf, by his attention 
to theinterefts of his country* for the office of chief minifter, which he has fince filled 
with fo much honour to himfelf, two expeditions were difpatched at the fame time, the 
one by fea, and the other by land, from San Bias, a port in Mexico, under the 21 0 of 
north latitude, to examine the port of Montirey, which, notwithftanding it was laid down 
in the charts with tolerable exa£Htude by Vczcayno, who difcOvered it in 1692, the 
naval detachment had great difficulty in finding again. 

About the fame time, other Spanifli mariners, namely, Don Philip cle Gonzales , and 
Don Antonio de Monte , the one commanding the St. Laurence, of 70 guns, and the 
other the Rofalie frigate, of 36, failed from Callao de Lima, on an expedition to the 
iflands of the South Sea, and fell in with Eafter ifland, not for the firft time, (for the 
merit of the difeovery is indifputably due to Roggewein, the Dutchman,) but before 
Cook and Peyroufe j and under convi&ion of its not having been before difeovered, 
took poffeflion of it in the name of the King of Spain, and erected croffes on three little 
hills, giving it the name of San Carlos. 

In 1775, Bucarelli, viceroy of Mexico, difpatched two officers from San Bias, Don 
Juan de Agala, and Don Francifco de la Bodega, to take bearings of the coaft of Cali- 
fornia, as high up as to the 65th degree. They were, however, unable to proceed 
higher than 57 degrees, and returned, after having taken the plans of different fmall 
havens on the coaft, fuch as Los Remedios, de Los Doleres, &c. Don Antonio Mo- 
relle, who afterwards obtained, poflibly on too flight grounds, the title of the Spanifli 
Cook, was on this voyage pilot to the veffel commanded by Don Juan de Agala. 

He fince, at his individual expence, has made feveral voyages, which, on account of 
the difficulties he had to encounter, obtained for him fome degree of reputation. He 
undertook more than once, in fpite of the morifoons which reigned at the time, different 
voyages from the Philippines to the weftern coaft of America ; and thus it was that in 
1780 and 178 1 he arrived from Manilla at San Bias on board the Princefs. 

It was well known alfo that the Spaniards had touched before Cook at Otaheite, the 
difeovery of which- belongs neither to our contemporaries, nor Commodore Wallis, 
nor even our Admiral Bouganville, whofe relations refpe&ing this ifland Have taught us 
to fpeak of it with the tendered emotion. It is to Quiros that we are indebted for the 
firft difeovery. It is feen in the fecond voyage of Captain Cook, that the Spaniards 
left two of their countrymen there ; but we have as yet very few details of his expedi- 
tion, the work being yet in manufeript. 

There is yet a later voyage of theirs which has been publilhed. It is that which Don 
Antonio de Cordova made in the Santa Maria de Cabeza, in the years 1785 and 1786. 
The anonymous author, who has given an account of it, under the title of, Relacion del 
ultimo Viage al ejlucho de Magellanes in los anos 1785 £s* 1786,‘and who appears to be 
well verfed in nautical knowledge, has added to it a defeription of all anterior voyages, 
and extra&s from feveral valuable manuferipts which were not hitherto known *. 

* M. FlcurieU, in a work, meritorious in every point of view, publiilied in 1 799 and 1 800, entitled 
A Voyage’ found the World by Captain March and, treats both the ancient and modern navigators of Spam 
with fome feverity ; # but the Spanifli government, which principally deferves thefe reproaches, in order todilV 
culpate itfelf and them, laying miftruft and jealoufy aiidc, and imbibing the fame deflres of propagating 
ledge with the other powers of Europe, willdoubtlefs ere long permit them to be given to the world. 

3 m 2 Laftly, 
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Ladly, dill more recently, a naval officer of talents, M. de Malafpma, failed. from 
Cadiz on a voyage round the world. His expedition was of the fame intent with that 
oFPeyroufe ; and as well as the unfortunate French circumnavigator, he departed fur- 
niffied with proper indruments for all kind of obfcrvatfons. On his return to Cadiz 
hedepofited his manufcript in the hands of Father Gil, a learned monk, who while em- • 
ployed in looking it over, and preparing it for the prefs, having in common with the 
captain, for a caufe but too well known, incurred the anger of the court and its advifers r 
was, together with him, put in prifon ; the work was fufpended, and the fatisfaCtion 
which the learned in Europe promifed themfelves to enjoy was adjourned fine die*. 
How filly for filch as are calculated to go round the world, to give the hiftory of the 
voyage, and enlighten mankind, to lofe their time in following court intrigues. 

This is the extent of what the Spaniards have latterly effected to increafe the extent 
of navigation. Their (hips of war prefent them other palms to gather. Let us fee 
what they have done, and what they are capable of, in this dangerous career. 

Charles 111 . found the navy in an imperfect date, notwithdanding Ferdinand VI. had 
lefs negleCted this than other branches of the adminidration, and notwithdanding his 
minifter, the Marquis de la Enfenada, be edeemed its redorer. It is divided into three 
departments, thofe of Ferrol, Carthagena, and Cadiz. 

The fird prefents real inconveniencies, in the unhealthinefs of the climate, and the 
frequent rains which retard operations in the port, from which no veflel can fail but 
with one particular wind. This department were perhaps better at Vigo, for the nor- 
thern coaft of Spain, the climate of which is very healthy, the foil fertile, and the har- 
bour fafe and fpacious ; the change has more than once been in contemplation ; but 
arfenals and magazines mud have been edablilhed at Vigo, where at prefent there is 
none ; the harbour, now an open road, mud have been fortified at a very confiderable 
expence ; and, ladly, its vicinity to Portugal, which has long been confidered as the 
natural enemy of Spain, for no other reafon, perhaps, than becaufe it is its neared neigh- 
bour, feemed a forbidding circumdapce. Thcfe confiderations of oeconomy and po- 
licy have collectively prevented the execution of this project. 

The department of Carthagena has many advantages over that of Ferrol. The fafety 
of its harbour is known to a proverb among Teamen, who fay. There are but three good 
ports for ve/fels , the month of June , that of July , and the harbour of Carthagena. This 
fafety extends to the arfenals and dock-yards, which in a narrow and infulatcd fpace, 
may, if I may ufe the expreffion common with the Spaniards, be locked up by a ftngle 
key. Carthagena is confequently the port at which the greated number of Ihips are 
built, caulked,- and careefted. It poflefles befides an artificial dock, deferving of admi- 
ration, even after feeing the famous forme at Toulon. Charles III., in 1770, edablilhed 
there a corps of engineers for the navy, under the direction of M. Gauthier, of whom 
1 fhall hereafter fpeak. 

The department of Cadiz is, however, the mod important of the three, from its fa- 
vourable fituation for the departure of Beets. As I mean to conduCt my reader to Ca- 
diz, where I redded dime time, I fhall refer him to my account of it for the information 
I have been able to colleCt relative to its port, dock-yards, and arfenals, which will 
ferve as a fupplement to what I (hall here fay of the Spanilh navy. 

It is officered much in the fame manner as that of France before the revolution. In- 
ftead of vice-admirals, there are captains-general, who enjoy the fame honours as thofe 

# In 1797, it was expe&ed that the voyage of Malafpina would fhortly be published. The expectation 
baa not been fat is tied, which had given rile to an opinion that a different caufe to that fufpcdtfd ads as a 
preventative to its publication. 

of 
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of the army. At prefent (1822) there are but two captains-general of the navy, the 
BailH de Valdis , who has been minifter of this department for fourteen years ; and Don 
Juan de Langara, whom we have before noticed ; but above them all, as well as above 
all the captains-general of the army, is one more highly privileged, for whom the rank, 
of generaliflimo of the navy has been created, I allude to El Principe de la Paz. Immedi- 
ately after the captain-general, rank, as in France, the lieutenants-general, who were in. 
1788 feventeen in number. There were thirty in 179b, ten of which had been made 
the year before, at the conclufion of a war which had afforded but few occafions of dis- 
playing their courage and capacity. At prefent there are but eighteen. 

We have lately had an opportunity of judging of the value of Several of them ; 
Admiral Mazaredo, for example, who for more than a year that he refided at Paris, 
charged with a million of importance on matters relative both to politics and naval af- 
fairs, and who at prefent (1802) is displaying his a&ivity in the department of Cadiz, 
where he refides. Admiral Gravina, who commanded the Spanifh Squadron during the 
time of its anchorage at Breft, and who fo juftly deferved the praifc lavifhed upon him 
by our admiral, for his condutt in the command of the auxiliary Squadron at Saint Do- 
mingo. Admiral San Domingo Grandel/ana, whofe zeal and capacity have advanced 
him to the miniftry of the navy. Admiral Don Juan Moreno , who, in fpite of the de- 
plorable accident which befel two of his Ships before Cadiz, did not yet forfeit the well- 
earned title given him by our failors, the witnefies of his courage and his misfortune, of 
a brave and rcfpeflable admiral. 

Befide them may be placed Several admirals who in former wars had acquired diflin- 
guilhed reputation, and who have only needed opportunities to enhance it in the two- 
laft. 

In this number are the Marquis de Socorro (formerly Don Francifco Solano), known 
by that name for Several voyages, in which he difplayed considerable nautical abilities ; 
and who had the command of the Spanifh Squadron, in 1783, which laid off the coaft 
of Terra Firma, and which was deftined to Second- us in the decifive attack of Jamaica 
in 1783, when a frigate brought us the news of peace ; Don Francifco de Borja , at pre- 
fent captain-general of the department of Carthagena ; Don Felix de Texada , captain- 
general of that of Ferrol ; Don Gabriel de Ariflezabel, &c. 

After the lieutenants-general of the navy come the commodores, who were no more 
than fifteen in 1788 ; they were raifed to the number of forty-four at the end of the 
war in 1 795, and are now reduced to thirty-four.. 

Among the commodores are many who do honour to the Spanifh navy ; fuch as 

Don Francifco Munoz, known for his boldnefs ; Don Thomas Munoz , by his rare talents 

for hydraulic architecture j and Don Antonio Cordova * for misfortunes which his bravery 

but ill deferved. 

The Spanifh navy has an intermediate rank between a. commodore and a poll-captain, 
which is that of brigadier ; there were in 1788 forty-four of this deft ription ; at the 
peace of 1 795 fifty-five, thirty-two of which had been promoted for fervice during the 
war. At prefent their number is forty-two. 

The number of captains in 1788 was only forty-five; at prefent there are one hun- 
dred and twenty-three. 

By this comparifon it is vifible, that whether war be fortunate or other wife, it prefents 
the advantage of numerous promotions. But on an element fo perfidious as the fea, 
fuccefe does not always attend upon courage and fkill ; and fkill and courage yet deferve 
reward. 

One' 
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One rule, to which there are very few exceptions, is, that to acquire rank in.the 
navy, it is neceffary to have paffed through the Garde-marine. This corps was efta- 
blifhed in 1 7 1 7 j it confifts of three companies, divided among the different departments, 
each containing ninety-two cadets, for whofe ipftrudion there is an academy, compofed 
of a director and eight profeffors. 

With thefe means of obtaining the theory of that difficult and perilous art, naviga- 
tion, with the facility which the vaft extent of the Spanifh monarchy prefents erf acquir- 
ing practical knowledge, from frequent and diftant expeditions, malignity may find 
room to criticife with feverity the condud of the officers of the Spanifh navy ; and we 
know that even in Spain this prerogative was freely ufed in the courfe of the American 
war. 

It is not for me to form an opinion of thefe decifions, I leave that to our fea officers 
who in that war failed and fought by the fide of their allies, from 1779 to 178a j let 
them declare if fuch' decifions were not frequently didated by prejudice and injuftice. 
The war <vhich Spain waged with us from April 1 793 to the peace of Bafle in 1 796, may 
make our opinions appear too fevere, from their officers being judged by enemies. Yet, 
if the bay of Rofas be excepted, whence a fmall fquadron, commanded by the intrepid 
Gravina, defended with great zeal the citadel of the fame name, and the little fort Bou- 
ten , and the port of Toulon, which the combined fquadrons got pofieffion of, owing to 
treachery ; where during this war did the Spanifh navy fhew itfelf to any advantage ? 
Its own nation groaned and blufhed for its inactivity. But we know that their irkfome 
fenfations were participated by the navy itfelf, which was prevented (hewing its value 
by the extreme circumfpedion of the chief of its department ; a wife and cautious man, 
better adapted to organize fleets during peace, than to fketch out plans for their a&ive 
fervice in war ; while in addition, happily for us, there exifted in the combined fleets 

that want of intelligence which was to be expected between two nations, one of which 
haughty, although weak, is the leaft of all others difpofed to <rouch before the capri- 
cioufnefs of arrogance ; two nations .momentarily united by intereft, but which could 
but ill agree as to their objed or plan of adion. 

As foon as this unnatural union was aboliflied, to the great forrow of the one, and 
the complete fatisfadion of the other, the Spanifh navy inftantly ffiewed itfelf difpofed to 
cancel the paft errors of its government ; and if in the fucceeding war, in which fhe 
beheld as her enemies thofe who before had been her allies, it has failed of fignalizing 
itfelf as it wifhed, circumftances alone were to blame. 

It is well, known that a confiderable part of her navy having entered Breft, at the 
particular defire of our government, fhared there the fame fate with our own, and was 
for a long time blockaded by fuperior force. But it cannot be forgotten, that other- 
wife, oft every occafion. which offered, the Spanifh failors gave fetisfadory proofs of 
conftancy and intrepidity. 

The Englifh, in particular, mull recoiled their long and fruitlefs blockade of Cadiz ; 
the reception which they met with at the Canaries in 1797 ; before Ferrol in 1800; 
particularly their’expedition againfi: Cadiz in the month of Odober in the fame year ; 
and, laftly, their vain attempt on the coaft of Algefiras in the month erf June 1801, where 
the glorious efforts of our failors were fo well feconded by the forefight and valour of 
their allies ; and, on our part, we fhall not forget the manner in which they affifted us 
recently, on our expedition to St. Domingo. 

At any rate, the.moft fevere judges will agree, that there exifts.much intelligence 
and theoretic knowledge in the Spapifh navy. Recent proofs have been afforded of 

this. 
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this, in the works contained in- the depot for naval charts at Madrid ; and in works 
given to ,the world latterly by fome officers in the navy, truly learned in their profef- 
fion, although but young, Meffrs. Mendoza , Guliano , and the two brothers Cifcar. 

The officers of the navy are, with refpeft to military rewards, upon a footing with 
thofe of the army. Vice-royalties, governments -of provinces, or places in America, are 
indifcriminately given to general officers of the army and thofe of the navy. But the 
latter have, in the exercife of their profeffion, means of enriching themfelves, which are. 
looked upon as lawful in Spain, which they fometimes abufe, and which render lefs 
necefiary the bounty of the King. This cupidity might be excufed in conquerors ; but 
what title does it deferve when, as is pretended, it has been the caufe of their failure of 
fuccefs ? 

The Tailors are claffed as in France, and divided among the three departments. The 
regifters of the daffes make the number of the whole amount to from 55 to 60,000. 
But a good fourth of this number mull be dcdudted for thofe unfit for fea fervice, and 
who caufe their names to be infcribed for no other purpofe than to enjoy the privileges 
attached, to the character of an infcribed failor. Let the department of Ferrol ferve for 
a fpccimcn, which furniffied fcarcely 15,000 feamenout of 20,000 infcribed in the year 
179a. And even df this fmaller number, there are many on whom little reliance can be 
placed. The Catalans, for example, notwithftanding they are good Teamen, are very unfit 
for fhips of war, from their being accuftomed to the luttin. fails, with which they navigate 
to the Baltic, and even as far as Spaniffi America, and confequently are aukward on 
board of veffels differently rigged. They are moreover lofty, and rebellious, and pre- 
fer merchant fliips, on board of which they meet with better ..treatment, and receive • 
larger pay. 

To rate the number of failors which Spain can furnifli higher than 36,000 to 40,000, 
would be an exaggeration. In 1790, when Spain was on the eve of a rupture with 
England, ffie found it difficult to equip 32 fail of the line ; ihe might, however, fend a 
much larger number to fea, provided (he were able'to man them. Let us now trace the 
progrefs of the Spaniffi navy from the beginning of the reign of Charles III. 

After the peace which followed the difaftrous war of 1761, Spain had no more than 
37 fail of the line, and about 30 frigates. 

In 1770, ffie had 51 fail of ffiips, carrying from 1 12 to 58 guns ; 22 frigates, 8 hor- 
cas, 9 xebecs, and 12 other fmall veffels; in all, io-; veffels of war. 

In 1774, ffie had 64 fail of the line, 8 of which were three-deckers* 26 frigates, 

9 xebecs, and 28 other fmall veffels ; total 1 42. 

In 1778, ffie poffcffed 67 fail of the line, 32 frigates, befides fmaller veffels ; in all, 
163 ; and at the end of the war, notwithftanding her Ioffes, ffie had nearly the fame 
number. 

At the end of 1792, upon her declaring war, ffie had 80 ffiips of the line, 6 of which 
unferviceable, and 1 4 in very bad condition. At this epoch, then, ffie had 60 remaining 
to oppofe to us. She loft four ffiips in this war. In that which fucceeded with England, 
ffie had greater Ioffes to repair, and already her government is employed with great 
activity in this department. 

. The complement of men on board Spaniffi veffels differs according to circum fiances. 
Properly there ought to be ten men to each gun, yet veffels of 74 guns have fcarcely 
65°. At the end of • 1 792 fome had no more than 500 ; and the fcarcity of good failors 
frequently obliges them to be content with 300 men for their veffels of two decks. 

But how conics it that Spain, in proportion to her population, has fo few failors ? Is 
it not becaufe the merchant fervice is the real nurfery for the navy ? And the commerce 

of 
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of Spain is rather of a paffive than active nature ; its interior navigation being reduced 
almoft to nothing and its trading velTels to nearly the fame condition. 

A few years ago its merchant velTels amounted to between 4 and 500, of which Ca- 
talonia furnifhcd three-fourths, and Bifcay almoft all the reft. What a difference be- 
tween this number and that of England, who with a population greater by no more than 
four or five millions, poffeffed before the war which has lately terminated 7000 merchant 
vcflVIs; and with Holland,which with no more than a third part of her fubje&s, has 6,500 
veffels. However, within a few years the number of Spanifh traders has fenfibly increaf- 
cd ; a circumftance imputable to the eftablilhing a free commerce with America. 

To compenfate for her deficiency of failors to man her veffels of war, Spain has a ma- 
rine infantry, compofed of twelve battalions, each of fix companies which lliould form 
a corps of 1 2,384 men, divided among the three departments. But thole battalions are 
far from being complete. When I left Spain in 1793, the four battalions of Cartha- 
gena, for example, muftered no more than 2,300 men. 

Befides thefe there is a particular corps of artillery, divided into twenty brigades, 
-which fhould confift of 3,320 men ; but at the epoch above adverted to, it was but 
1 ,500 men ftrong for all the three departments. 

There is alfo a fociety of pilots, divided among the departments, with fchools of pi- 
lotage in each. 

In the reign of Ferdinand VI. the Spaniards adopted Englilh principles in building 
their fhips. Don Jorge Juan, one of the moft able naval officers as well in theory as in 
practice, had ftudied fhip building from its true fource, and afterwards drew to Spain 
fome Englilh fhip-builders. When Charles III. came from Naples to take poffeffion of 
the vacant throne, he found the building of the Spanilh fhips entrufted to individuals of 
a nation which had but too much power in the cabinet of his predeceffor, and which at 
that time was at war with France. An implacable enemy to England, ever fince the 
imperious leffon Ihe gave him at Naples, and moreover religiously attached to the glory 
of his houfe, he was not tardy in joining us. In this war he became a victim to his af- 
fection for France. The Englilh took from. him the Havannah, and twelve Ihips of war 
which were in that port. This check given to the Spanilh navy was a new motive with 
the monarch to put it upon a refpeCtablc footing. He renounced the Englilh manner 

of building, and requefted of the court of France a French {hip-builder. The Duke de 
Choifeul lent him M. Gautier, who, although a young man, had already given proofs 
of great talents in his profelfion. This ftranger was looked upon while aCting for the 
navy, as M. Maritz had been while employed on the artillery. Spirit of party, national 
prejudices, and more efpccially the jealoufy of fome individuals, created him, as they 
had done M. Maritz, fuch difficulties as almoft fuppreffed his zeal. The Marquis d’Of- 
fun, then ambaffador -from France, fupported him in his experiments, and enabled him 
to triumph over his enemies. He began his labours, and difplayed in them equal acti- 
vity and intelligence. His firft efforts, however, were not followed by complete fuccefs. 
The form of the veffels of every rate which he conftruCted enabled them to fail with a 
velocity until then unknown to the Spaniards ; but they were found not to have fuf- 
ficient room for the management of the guns, which made it very difficult to fight them 
in bad weather. He has fince improved his method to fuch a degree as to leave but 
little to defire in that refpeCl. A great part of the Spanifh veffels employed in the late 
war were built by M. Gautier; and feveral. of them excited the admiration of both 
French and Englifii feamen. The Conception, built according to his plan, was judged 
by intelligent perfons of both thefe nations, to be the fineft veflel in Europe. But while 
we do jultice to the fhape and folidity of the Spanifh fhips, it muft be admitted that all 

7 feamen 
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eamen exclaim with reafon againd their heavinefs of failing. This I have been told was 
owing to their manner of rigging and bad dowage, which appears probable, fmce thofe 
taken in 1780 by Admiral Rodney from M. de Langara, acquired under the manage- 
ment of the Engliih, a celerity of which they were deemed incapable. 

Gautier is not the foie author of the change. He has formed artifts who lhare that 
merit with him; and Spain has national (hip-builders, who, without his aid, have improved 
their art, and will render his lofs lefs fenfible to the Spanifli navy. The difpleafure of the 
minifter Caftijon, formerly his friend, had for feme years condemned M. Gautier to in- 
a&ivity ; and the court of France took this occafion to reclaim from her ally a fubjeft 
who feemed to have become ufelefs. The King of Spain reftored M. Gautier to his 
country, continuing the falary he enjoyed in the Spanifli navy. But with the reftriftion 
that he fliould again dedicate his talents to the fervice of Spain, if hereafter need Ihould 
require them. The revolution robbed him of this income. Gautier for all revenge 
furthered it to the extent of his power, . and was nigh perilhing in raidd of its dorms. 
A fort of juftice was done him by placing him in office, but in a fituatfon lefs brilliant 
than that which his talents and his facrifices might judly claim # . 

Since he left Spain I have been witnefs to the regret which his departure occafioned, 
even in thofe who had oppofed or were hurt at his fuccefs, which proves that with this 
nation, truly loyal and generous, juflice dill gets the better of her prejudice againd 
foreigners. 

My own experience has proved to me that this is exaggerated, or at lead that it deferves 
excufe.* What nation, in the fame circumdances as Spain, would not have (hewn more of 
this odious fentiment ? Can it be fuppofed when Louis XIV. penfioned learned foreigners; 
when he fought beyond his frontiers for renowned artifls or ikilful manufacturers, that he 
did not excite againd them the hatred of the French, who imagined that they had a greater 
right to his bounty ; or that their indignation did not manifed itfelf at the contempt (hewn 
their talents by a preference to foreign indudry ? In the retinue of the French prince, 
coming to receive his crown, appears a crowd of foreigners, who (ill all the avenues to 
the throne ; French favourites!, French valets de’ohambres J, and French confeffors§. 
The princefs Des Urfins and the French ambaffadors reign by turn in the cabinet. A 
Frenchman repairs to Spain to reform their finances || ; and French generals are placed 
at the head of their armies ^J\ Shortly after an Italian eccledadic **, invited by the fe- 

* He died at Paris in 1800, in a ftatc of mediocrity approaching want. Had he remained in Spain 
In? would have finiihed a ‘his days in cafe ; for there old fervants are never negledlcd, although their fejvices be 
no longer needed, nor even where they have reafon to be diflatisfied with them. 

-|* \ he Maiquis de Louville. 

Jp Almost all the valets of Philip V. were French. During my firft refsdence at Madrid I was acquainted 
with two ( To u (Taint and Amand) who towards the clofe of his life enjoyed gteat credit* and in whofe arms 
he died. They were Hill alive when 1 left Spain in 1785. Thus by an uncommon deftiny they furvived 
fot forty years that favor which they enjoyed to no other end than to do all the good within their powcr 9 
particularly to their countrymen. Philip V., notwithllandiug the lcflons he received from his grandfather, 
never ccafed looking upon himfclf tp be a Frenchman. 1 was told an anecdote by one of Iris valets which 
he had frequently repeated to them, and which at once /hewed his good nature and attachment to his country. 
The return of the infanta, defigned for Louis XV., excited vexation at the court of Spain which bordered 
un rage. On the firft news of it, Queen Ifabella, more irritated than any one, launched out into injtirious 
language againd the French, and obtained from her too eafy ipoufe an order for all Frenchmen ivitLut ex- 
ertion to be banifhed from Spain. The order was juft fjgned when Philip V. calls for his valets, makes them 
open his wardrobes and get ready his trunks. In the interval the Queen comes in and ailcs the motive of 
thefe preparations. Do you not infijl , faid Philip ingenuoufly, that every Frenchman jhould leave Spain . I atom 
Frenchman, ami am packing up for my journey. The Queen fmiled, and the order was revoked. 

$ Le Pou D’Aubenton. || M. Orrf. 

¥ The Marfhal de Teflfc, the Duke of Berwick, and the Duke of Vsndome. 

* * The abbe Alberoni. 
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cond wife of Philip V., fliakcs the very pillars of the monarchy, by the agitation which his 
turbulent character excites in Europe; nor does his tlifgrace, the proper punifhment of 
his tumultuous adminiftration, till after a long time reftorc the Spaniards to their former 
Hate. A Dutchman *, Hill more extravagant, gains the favour of the monarch, feizes 
in one year on every dignity and every favour, and foon afterwards efcapes loaded with 
the curies of the people, carrying from Spain nothing but the IKgrna of a ftate crimi- 
nal. Under the fucceeding monarch two foreign nations f reign by fide the throne: 
an Irifli minifter \ raifes hitnfelf by that intrigue, of which the court was the theatre, 
but by the cafinefs of his yoke, his being a foreigner is overlooked, and he preferves 
his influence under the new fovereign, who quits the throne of Naples for that of Spain. 
One of the Italians §, who accompanies the monarch, foon prefides over the depart- 
ment of finances ; and a few years afterwards another Italian minifter || fuceccds M. 
Wall. The difeipline of the infantry is reformed by an Irifhman ^f, whilli two French- 
men improve **,• one the artillery, the other ft the building of fliips. At London, 
Stockholm, Paris, Vienna, and Venice, the Spanifh fovereign is reprefented by 
foreigners jj. Strangers eflablifli manufactures §§, and pr elide over the conftruCtion of 
•great roads and canals ||||, direCt fiegesf«[, command armies ***,caufe plans of finance 
to be adopted tl h and offer money to government upon the mod advantageous terms J{ J. 
In commercial places thefe are ftill the perfons who fupplant the Spaniards by their acti- 
vity and fucccfs. At Barcelona, Valencia, Cadiz, Bilboa, and other great trading cities, 
the richeft merchants are foreigners. I have frequently heard the hatred they infpirem 
Spain declaimed againft. I confefs, that if any thing has furprized me, it is thequiet- 
nefs with which the Spaniards tolerate them in their country, and the kind difpofition 
they have towards them, provided it be not damped by their haughty manners and in- 
fulting behaviour : and (hould fome of the natives look upon them with an eye of envy, 

or be offended ?.t the’ concourfe of fortunate ft rangers, whofe fuccefs of every kind 
feems inceffantly to upbraid the Spaniards with idlenefs and ignorance; would not this 
be excufable by that attachment to national glory lb natural and praife-worthy, and 
which fo juftly deferves the title of patriotifm ? 

However fince the end of the laft reign, Spaniards exclufively have filled all thofe 
fituations occupied before by ftrangers. The dominion of Frenchmen, Irilhmen, and 
particularly of Italians, which was ufed to be tolerated with the lcaft patience by the 
Spaniards, is drawing to its clofe ; and if the viceroyalty of Mexico, given to the Nea- 
politan Marquis Branciforte, brother in law to the Prince of the Peace, be excepted, 
and which in two years afterwards was taken from him to be given to a Spaniard ; the 
poft of grand mafter of the Queen’s houfehold, occupied by a Neapolitan in difgrace 
at his own court, with a lieutenancy general held by a man, an Italian by the father’s 
fide, a Fleming by the mother’s, the Prince of Caftel Franco who commanded the army 

t 

* Ripperda. 

f The Englifn and the Italians* the former by M. l£een> their ambaffador ; the latter by the mufieian, 
Farinelli. * 

± M. Wall. 5 The Marquis of Squilace. [| The Marquis Grimaldi. 

M. O’Reilly. ** M. Maretz. ft M. Gautier. 

The Prince Mafferano, the Count dc Lacy> the Marqifis of Grimaldi, before he became minifter; 
the Count de Mahoni, the Marquis de Squilace after (lia retreat from the miniftry 

§§ At Valencia, Barcelona, Talaverna, Madrid, &c. |||| M. lc Maur. 

The fame M. le Maur at Mahon ; M. d’Arcon at Gibraltar. 

it# The Dukede Crifton at Mahon, and at the camp of St. Roche ; the Prince of Naffau on the float- 
ing batteries, See . &c, 

fft M. Cabarrus, ftt The principal French commercialhoufes eftablifhed at Madrid. 

which 
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•which Spain oppofed to us on the fide of Bifcay, and fome general officers, or com- 
manders of corps, Spaniards are in pofleflion of the principal favor of all the offices 
of adminiftration and all diplomatic appointments*. This is an additional pretext 
wrefted from difafte&ion which in every country has owed its origin chiefly to fimilar 
circumftances. How many the governments which have been overturned or endan- 
gered through the dominion of foreigners, which dominion if it be any where tolerated 
mud indeed be mild. In France there has been a Medicis, Concini, Mazarin, and Law ; 
in Flanders a Duke of Alba; in Switzerland a Gefler; in Portugal, when for a fhort 
time incorporated with Spain, the agents of that power ; Spain itfelf has had an Albe- 
roni, a Ripperda, a Squillaci. Sovereigns are mofl inclined in fadt to give full confidence 
to thofe who owe their all to them, who have no other country than their court ; no 
property but their favour. Do they rightly calculate their interefls ? Do they not ra- 
ther thus invite the dangers they would fliun ? More prudent l'overeigns have lefs mif- 
truft ; and fince they muft have fubjcdls, deem it belt to attach them by aftedtion. 
This is the only Machiavelifm which l'uch permit themfelvcs, and which mofl willingly 
phiiofophy allows; this is the only true means in fhort to iecure the permanency of their 
power. 

With this they may manage without foreign favourites ; inefficient ramparts againft 
the fury of the populace, objedts almoft always odious, they are more adapted to pro- 
voke than to calm a tumult. In the infurredtion of 1775, did the Walloon Guards 
protedl Charles III. from the fhame of flying precipitately from the capital ? Were the 
Swifs guards able to five Louis XVI. ? 

But, let us refume what remains to be (aid refpedling the Spanifh navy. 

The three divifions in Europe of the navy of Spain, are not the only places where 
(hips of war are built. There are dock yards at the llavannah ; and a fund of feven 
hundred thoufand piaftres was fome time fince eflablifhed to carry on the works. At 
this ftation veflels are built at a more moderate colt alfo than in Europe. 

Spain and her colonies might furnifh her navy with all the ffiip-timber ncceffary for 
that fervicc. In 1785 perfons, competent to determine, were of opinion that her navy, 
by means of her colonies alone, might be augmented fifty fail, and at the fame time, 
receive from it materials for the maintenance of the remainder. The refources which 
it poffefles in Europe are as follow. 

Andalufia, which formerly produced the bed white oak, is now exhaufled. Its forefts 
yield not a fufficiency even for the repairs neceffary in the department of Cadiz ; the 
wood which they require for that purpofe being brought thence from Italy, and fomc- 
times cedar from the Havannah. 

The department of Carthagena has no oak within its reach. The neareft to it are 
the forefts of white oak in Catalonia. 

The department of Ferrol is fupplied from the mountains of Burgos, Navarre and 
the Afturias. But the forefts of the former are greatly thinned. The two latter 
countries are well wooded, but the oak is of a bad quality. 

This fcarcity of wood in the metropolitan country, is principally owing to the thought- 
lefs conduct of government, who about the year 1756, before roads had been made for 
the tranfport. ot them, caufed trees to be felled fufficicnt for the conftmdlion of 122 
(hips of the line. No more could be brought to fervicc at the time than was enough 

* The Prince of Caftel Franco before mentioned muft be excepted, who lias lately been deputed ambaf- 
fador to Vienna ; and the Marquis dc la Urua, a Neapolitan, nephew of the Marquis of Branciforte, who 
after refiding at the court of Sweden is at prefent an envoy at Farm a. 
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for 50 veffels ; part of the remainder, through negled, rotted where they were fallen, 
and the remainder were ftolen. - • 

On the other hand, the colonies po fiefs great refources ; Cuba ftill contains a number 
of cedars in its interior, notwithftanding many people, judging from its coaft, efteem 
it exhaufted. Near the coaft of Cumana, as well as there, grows plenty of wood fit for 
(hip building. In 1776 it was in contemplation to fell fome of the trees. .The death 
of the minilt cr of the navy, the Bailly d’ Arriaga, caufed the project to far!. How 
much are thofe governments to be pitied whofe ufeful cnterprizes depend on the life 
of a fingle man. 

Spain however lies ftill at the mercy of the powers of the north for her fupply of 
mafts. According to the account which the bank of St. Charles gave to the public in 
1788, it appears that, from the firft of December 17S4 to the firft of December 1785, 
upwards of eight millions and a half of rials were paid for mafts alone. 

Spain is ftill obliged to employ Dutch veffels. But (he will be able to do without 
them, if the direct commerce (he has for fomc years carried on in the Baltic continues 
to profper. 

She is ftill nearer to do without depending for her fupply of hemp on foreign coun- 
tries. For a long time the North fupplied her with all that her navy required ; latterly 
lhe has received a quantity furnifhed by Navarre, Arragon, and particularly by Gre- 
nada ; fo that almolt all the navy is fitted out with Spanifh hemp ; the department of 
Carthagena alone importing moftly from Italy that of which its cables are made. Our 
feamen, as well in the American war as in the courfe of the prefent year ( 1 802), during 
their confinement at Cadiz, had fufficient means afforded them of appreciating the good- 
nefs of its quality. 

Doubtlefs Spain has yet much to do towards perfecting her navy, but what advance 
towards it has (he not made within this 'century ! Under Philip IV. (he purchafed 
from the Dutch, veffels ready built, and the cordage needfary for her fleets and gal- 
leons j from the French her fail-cloths ; copper from the Germans ; tin and lead for 
the fervice of the artillery from the Englilh ; and galleys from the Genoefe. She fuf- 
Jfered her timber to rot ujpon the ground, and negle&ed the culture of hemp. Atten- 
tive to her mines of Mexico and Peru, which promoted her deterioration, lhe negleded 
her mines at home, whence (he might have drawn her means of defence. The evil be- 
came ftill greater under the reign of Charles II. Spain was then like himfelf feeble and 
languishing. When her (ituation at this period is confidercd, one is furprifed at the dif- 
ferent Hate to which lhe has been raifed by three fucceeding Sovereigns. Charles V., who 
left it in fuch full profperity, would not know it for the fame now, it is true j but his 
imbecile, his laft defeendant would ftill lefs recoiled it again. 

She at lead poffeffes a navy which places her on a level with the different maritime 
powers. In the abfence of war in Europe, her continual quarrels with the Barbary 
powers afford her frequent opportunities of exerdfing her failors. But in thefe (hort 
„ and paltry wars,, it is different for her officers to acquire any reputation. Barcelo, who 
from owner of a bark attained the higheft pofts in the navy, is almoft the only one 
who has acquired any great reputation for thefe expeditions. 

Of thefe regencies two in particular continually employ part of the forces of Spain 
as well naval as military : I mean Algiers and Morocco. Their naval power, it.is true, 
is not very tremendous, and were it not for the fupply of ammunition and naval (lores 
afforded them by powers which poffefs a defire for commerce being refpe&ed, they would 
be almoft deftitute of the means of equipping their veffels. Among other importations 
from different dates they obtain from Marseilles itfclf the timber for building their Hoops. 

Some 
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Some years back the navy of the Emperor of Morocco was reduced to 2 2 or 23 
ihips, gobd and indifferent, the larged of which mounted no more than 2 2 guns. But 
its army is refpe&able, at lead as to number, fince every fubjtcl of 1 1 years of age and 
upwards is a foldier. With, this army, badly difciplincd, and'notover courageous, the 
Kmperor has (Vverally times unfuccefsfully attempted to carry the fort of Metille belong- 
ing to the Spaniards, and fituated at the eadern extremity of his dominions. 

The Algerines are, or at lead have been for a long time, an equally inveterate but 
much more formidable enemy. Five years ago they p.iffeffed 5 fa&ies of from 24 to 
34 guns, 3 xebecs of 10, 18, and 20 guns, 4 demi-gallies, and 3 galliots. With th>s 
force they were continually tormenting the Spaniards until 1 784 ; wheiy the court of 
Madrid, lofingall patience, and having concluded a peace with England, refolved upon 
attempting the deffru&iop of this neit of pirates.. She deilined for this expedition a 
part of the naval (lores and artillery intended for the projected attack, in union with us, 
upon Jamaica ; which preparations were rendered ufelefs by the peace of 1783. Algiers 
was bombarded by Admiral Barcelo for eight fuccelfive days. Nearly four hundred 
houfes were damaged ; but the buildings belonging to government remained nearly un- 
injured. The attacking fquadron confided of feventy fail, four of which were of the 
line, and fix frigates. Algiers lod one gun-boat only ; but this ufelefs expedition cod 
the Spaniards 400 men and 15001b. of gunpowder. The Algerines had to oppofe 
them no more than 2 demi-gallies of 5 guns each, a felucca of 6 , two xebecs of 4 
guns each, and 6 gun-boats carrying a 12 and a 24 pounder. 

The expedition of the fucceeding year under the directions of the fame Admiral Bar- 
celo was dill more fruitlefs, notwithftanding three other powers, Portugal, Naples, and 
Malta, each joined with part of their forces againd the Algerines; the whole armament 
confided of 130 fail. The Algerines defended themfelves with 46 gun-boats, 4 bombs, 
three cariaffes armed, and three galliots. They lod three or four of their gun-boats, 
had 300 men wounded, but fatisfied the combined fleet, that a .dill greater force was 
requifite to overcome them : and that this neji of. thieves t if it merited the indignation 
of all commercial powers, did not at the fame time deferve their fcorn. 

In the interval between thefe two expeditions, the anger of the government had fo far 
cooled as to induce it to enter into negociations for peace, which, jealous of our con- 
nections with Algiers, fhe took efpecial care to carry on without our knowledge. The 
treaty failed, and the fecond expedition took place. The Spanifli minider had refolved 
upon repeating this attack annually, until the regency of Algiers, harraffed and ex- 
hauded, fhould at length be obliged to crouch to Spain. He however differed hitnfelf, 
at the reprefentations of the officers who had been engaged, to be diffuaded from this 
project ; and negociations with Algiers were renewed through the means of the Count 
d'Enpilly ; they were followed up and concluded by M. de Mazaredo, who was fent 
to Algiers when the party undefirous of peace faw it about to be effected by a foreigner, 
and was inclined to ravifh that honour from his hands. The Spanifli negoejator fur- 
paffed the expeditions of his party, and little was wanting of his falling into difgrace 
for his too rapid progrefs. That thefe different negociations were all carried on, unknown 
to us I will not prefume to fay, for that would have been difficult, but without any no- 
tice .thereof to France. The Spanifh government was more than fufpicious that the 
trade of Marfeilles had furnifhed the Algerines with their principal fuccour, and that 
not without the privity of the court of Verfaiiles. However that may be, the gold of 
Spain made more impreffion on the barbarians, than what their bombs had done. Flo- 
rida Blanca, who feme months before had boaftingly dated, and caufed to be printed in 
the Madrid gazette, that ** Spain would teach the other powers of Europe, by the ex- ‘ 
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ample (he would give, to (loop no longer to be their tributaries j” this minifter, follow, 
ing the common routine, thought that he rendered his country a fervice ip purchafing 
a peace of the regency of Algiers, at the price of 14 millions of rials.— Ah, M. de Florida 
Blanca, you prefided over the Spanilh monarchy for fifteen years. Your adminillra- 
tion was not deftitute either of fplendor or good fortune ; you had an attachment to 
your country, which was clofely allied to an hatred againfl all others; you. rendered it 
fervice, if not with a profundity of underllanding, yet with loyalty and'difintereftednefs; 
the grandeur of your fentiments caufed the morofenefs and iralcibility of your temper 
to be overlooked ; you acquired a title to the efteem of every one by the magnanimity 
with which you fupported difgrace, to which I myfelf have been witnefs, and which the 
caufe I lerved obliged me to approve ; but you mull allow, that your conduct with refpedt 
to Algiers was not among the wife or brilliant achievements of your adminillration. 

Since the peace concluded in 1785, Spain has had other difputes with Algiers ; and, 
perceiving that the poffeflion of Oran and Mazalquivir, fituated on her (hores, would 
ever be an inexhauflible fource of quarrel, that as well they were no ufeful property, 
and that their pofition favoured defertion among her troops ; Oran as well having ex- 
perienced two fcourges at once, a fiege by the Bey of Mafcara, and an earthquake, 
which had reduced it to a heap of ruins ; Spain, at length, towards the end of 1791, 
determined on renouncing them both in favour of the Dey of Algiers, referving to her- 
felf fome commercial advantages. 

Thus did thefe famous conquefts of Cardinal Ximcnes fall again under the dominion 
of barbarians. On the 26th of February 1792, fix thoufand five hundred men, which 
formed . almoft all the Spanilh population, evacuated Oran, marched round the bay, 
and proceeded to Malzaquivir, whence they embarked for Carthagena. Every thing 
was carried away in the fight of the Moors, who Ihortly after entered the place. Oran 
could never be defended but at a great expcnce, and was not of the flighted utility ; at 
lead four thoufand men were required to man its walls, and they were fcarce fuflicicnt ; 
there were four trenches in an amphitheatre, for the purpofe of guarding a fpring of 
water, without which the garrifon could not fubfift, and which the Moors had fre- 
quently attempted to cut off from it. Under thefe circumftances, Spain fhewed her wif- 
dom in abandoning both the places : Ihe would have done well if, at the fame time, Ihc 
had given up her other ftations on the coafi: of Africa which nothing but vain glory can 
induce her to retain, and which are only burthenfome to her. She maintains there, par- 
ticularly at Ceuta, feveral thoufands of galley flaves, called preftdarios. Of thofc who 
drag their chains after them naked, and covered with rags, there are from four to five 
thoufand ; the reft who are not near fo numerous, enjoy a degree of liberty, and go in 
fearch of labour. Both receive alike a very trifling allowance for their fupport ; and 
among this refufe of the human race are confounded together, to the difgrace of reafon 
and equity, affaffins, criminals of every defeription, ftnugglers, deferters, and other un- 
fortunate beings, who expiate in this contagious fociety crimes of a much lefs heinous 
nature. 

The navy it is which brought on this digreflion refpe&ing the Barbary powers, and 
the prefidencies of Africa. It as well naturally leads to commerce ; which cannot be 
maintained without it, and which feeds its protettrefs. It fliall be the fubjeft of the fol* 
lowing chapter. 
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Chap. VI. — On the commerce of Spain in general — Regulations ref petting corn. — Interior 
trade. — Coajling trade. — Commerce in Europe. 

T 1 IE commerce of Spain has more branches pofiibly than that of any other country 
on the globe. It hasimmenfe regions to Aipply ; poflefles a great number, .-yul a large 
quantity of territorial productions lit for diflant exportation, fome of which are much 
l'ought after, and fome cannot be difpenfed with. It afted a principal part at the time 
the Spanifli monaichy fhone in its fplendor, and foreign merchants entered deeply into 
the interior to exchange their merchandize for the produce and manufactures of the 
country. Under the fuccelfes of Charles V. thefe golden days had llown, and Spain 
for a long time carried on no other than a paffive and difadvantageous trade. At pre- 
fent, notwithstanding her agriculture and manfu&urcs.are far from being at their ze- 
nith, it may be fafely affirmed, that if fhc'had only herfelf to fupply with fuch merchan- 
dize as fhe Hands in need of, the value of her imports would certainly be at leafl equalled 
by that of her exports : fo that the difadvantageous balance of trade againfl her, in her 
commerce with Europe, is wholly occafioned by her American pofleffions, and the ne- 
ceffity fhe lays under of obtaining from other Hates thofe articles which her own manu- 
factories do not fupply in greater abundance than what her home confuniption requires ; 
and fuch articles, natural or fabricated, as are not produced within herfelf, to a'nfwer the 
immenle demand of her colonies. It is true this is compenfatcd by the produce of her 
mines, which furnifh her with means to anfwer the balance j whence it muH be evi- 
dent, that thefe colonics are not altogether fo burthenfome 10 Spain as fome are apt to 
imagine ; and the lefs fo, from their prefenting an incentive to agriculture and induftry, 
in the certainty which they afford of a confuniption, ami a ready market for the increafe 
of quantity, confequcnt upon enlarged exertions. 

Many readers will poflibly look upon this aflartion as paradoxical. Fifty years ago 

it would have been erroneous. It is more than probable now that Spain appears to be 
awakened from her lethargy j and Hands as a fa& with thofe who have made the ex- 
tent of her adlual rcfources their Hudy. 

In the firfl place, fhe poflefles all the necefiaries of life in abundance. We have 
fpoken of her wools, and her cloths, which, although at prefent not brought to perfec- 
tion, are yet fuflident for clothing her population ; and, when we treat of Valencia, 
we fhall fee what rcfources flie derives from her filk. Her brandies, rich wines, fruits, 
barilla, foda, and oils, form a confiderable branch of exportation from her eaflern and 
fouthern coafls. She makes all the common w ines neceflary for the confuniption of the 
kingdom ; and agriculture, if more encouraged, would furnifh corn fufficient for home 
confuniption, leaving a furplus for exportation. Notwithftandvng the prefent backward 
Hate of the country, fome of the provinces, Andalufia and Old Caltile for example, 
produce more corn than they can confume ; but the difficulty of inland carriage ren- 
ders this fertility almofl ufelefs to the refl of the kingdom. With few roads', not one 
navigable river, not one canal in full a&ivity, carriage is neceflarily very expen five, and 
very 11 o\v. It is well remembered at Madrid, even now, that about twenty-five } cars 
ago the capital, from fome negleCt, being in want of bread, and a Hidden fupply be- 
coming abfolutely requifite, the miniflry were obliged to employ 30,000 beafls of bur- 
then, in order to fecure .a receipt of 25oofanegas # per day. Spain is therefore at 
times de pendant upon foreigners for a fupply of provifions, even when fome of its dif- 

* Fire fanegas make a quarter of wheat. 
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tritts enjoy a fuperfluity. But, notwithftanding the cry of fcarcity, foe never needs 
more than a tHlrtieth part above her produce. Of this I fubjoin a pfoof. 

Her whole confumption ' may be computed at 60,000,000 fanegas j at leaft the fol- 
lowing calculation will make this computation. plaufible. 

Sixty million fanegas, ifthe fanegabe efteemed to weigh polbs., will give 5,400,000,000 
pounds of wheat, which, divided by the population 10,500,000, will give for each in- 
dividual 52clbs. nearly, or lefs than a pound and a half per day. ‘This ftatement may 
be conf'dered as not' affording afufliciency, by nations which, like tKe French, reckon 
that each individual will confume two pounds of bread per day, but a different opinion 
will be formed, if it be confidered that, firft, the fanega moll frequently weighs more 
than 9olbs. ; fecondly, that the population is fcarcely ten and a half millions ; thirdly, 
that maize is ufed both mixed with wheat and by itfelf in many parts of Spain ; 
and, fourthly, that Spaniards are not near fo voracious as the French of the article 
of bread ; fo that the confumption of the country will be rather overrated than other- 
wife at 60,000,000 of fanegas. 

On the other hand, the forty (hip loads at moll which foe imports can yield no more 
than 2,000,000 of fanegas ; yet this quantity is fufficient for her momentary ncceflities, 
which a falfe panic has exaggerated. Hence Spain, were foe left entirely to herfelf, 
could not experience a famine. What nation could not upon emergency, without any 
great effort, diminifo her common confumption a thirtieth part ? After what occurred 
in France in 1794 and 1795 this cannot be doubted. 

Neverthelefs, upon the tnoft flight appearance of dearth in Spain as well as in other 
countries, no other remedy is thought of thah a prohibition of exportation j a meafuie 
at leaft ufelefs, and frequently difaftrous, on account of its depriving fertile provinces of 
a certain market, which ought rather to meet with encouragement to induce them to 
combat fuccefsfully the obftacles rcfulting from peculiar pofition. 

1 here is yet no permanent law refpetting the commerce of grain. Up to the reign 
of Charles III. its exportation was almoft uninterruptedly prohibited, and its price was 
eftablifoed at a fixed rate. The incdiivenience of this reftri&ion was at length difeovered, 
and M. de Campomanes, who was then fifeal of the Council of Caftile, caufed it to be 
abrogated. In 1 765 it was eftablifoed by a royal mandate, that the interior commerce 
of grain foould be abfolutely free ; that it foould be permitted to {tore it in public maga- 
zines, whence, to fupply prefling neccflities, it might be taken at the current price ; that 
leave foould be granted to take grain from the magazines, when, after three fucceflivc 
markets, it foould have continued at a certain price ; that corn from abroad might he 
inttoduced and ftored in magazines within the country as far as fix leagues from the 
i'ca, &c. This regulation foortly after experienced fome modifications. The exportation 
of grain was even entirely prohibited in 1769 ; but the regulation of 1765 was wholly 
ie- eftablifoed in 1783. 

Thefe variations mud naturally tend to incrcafe the timidity and indolence of cultiva- 
tors. To encourage them to derive all poflible advantages from their lands, a more 
permanent law is nee'effary, one better obferved. For that which permits exportation 
is inceffantly eluded by the Caprice or avarice of the alcaldes and governors of the fron- 
tiers ; and when nothing prevents its application there are ftill many formalities to go 
threugh before the exportation can take place. Exportation is therefore rare, and 
carried on but to a trifling degree in the manner authorized by the law. The flownefs 
and expence of carriage in Spain, is an infurmountable obftaCle to the fmuggling of that 
quantity of corn from the kingdom which is fuppoferl to leave it illegally. On the other 
hand, it is well afeertained, that grain finds its way iqto Spain by different channels ; Gal- 
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llcia and Afturia frequently receive corn from abroad, although the people there con- 
fume a great deal of maize ; Bifcay takes fome from the province of Alava, from Na- 
varre and Arragon, and fomctiines from foreign na ions, by the way of St. Sebaftian ; 
all the eaftern coalt of Spain is in continual want of fupplyj the kingdom of Valencia 
receives it from abroad, when La Mancha, in which corn almoft conftantly abounds, 
cannot furnifh it with a fufficient quantity \ and, laftly, Andalufia, notwithftanding its 
fertility, receives grain from other countries by means of its ports of Cadiz and Malaga *. 
The exportation of grain cannot take place with advantage, except by the frontiers of 
Portugal. This kingdom feldom reaps enough for ks own confutnption, and the neigh- 
bouring Spanifh provinces have frequently a fuperabundance. 

There is no confiderable excefs of corn in any province of Spain, except in Old 
Caftile, and this is font to St. Andero and fome neighbouring ports in Gallicia, Afturia, 
Andalufia, and even to France, as happened in 1782 and 1783. However exportation 
is greatly in oppofition from the rooted prejudices of Old Caflile, which however ought 
not to weigh againft experience ; fince the regulation of 1765 was ju (lifted by an in- 
creafc of almoft a third in the produce. 

About the fame time, a meafure was adopted for the encouragement of agriculture, 
by inftitudng the Pofitos. Thefc are magazines of corn, eftablilhed in upwards of five 
thoufand cities, towns, and villages in the kingdom, to infure fubfiftence to the people 
againft all accidents, and to prevent the alarms which in thefe delicate matters are often 
equivalent to real evils. When it is intended to eftablilh one of thefe pofitos in any place, 
the municipal corps ( ayuntamiento ) obliges every inhabitant who has a field, either in 
fee or at a quit-rent, to contribute thereto a certain number of fanegas. The year fol- 
lowing the inhabitant takes back what he has furnifhed, and fubftitutes for it fomewhat 
more ; and thus in the following years, until the whole of the different increafed quan- 
tities depofited, which are called crcccs , has fufficientlv filled the magazine. But this 

period is retarded at the will of avarice, and there are few pofitos in Spain, the manage- 
ment of which does not enrich the adminiftrators at the expence of the poorer ciafies of 
the people. However, for fome years back great pains have been taken to remedy thefe 
abules, and eftablifh the pofitos according to their original deftination, that they may 
tend to the encouragement of cultivators, and, if poflible, a part of the increafe be ap- 
plied to the afliftance of thofe who may be in want of grain for fowing their lands f. 
Befides thefe public magazines there are the magazines of corn eftablilhed in feveral 
places, by charitable individuals, for furnilhing poor hulbandmen with the means of 
fowing their lands. There are likewife at Valencia and Malaga other beneficent eftab- 
lilhments whofe object is the encouragement of agriculture. Thefc are named erarios , 
and confift of funds deftined to make advances in money to labourers, for a year only* 
Thefe funds were taken from the produce of the fpolios y vacantes J. 

But all thefe aids, all thefe palliatives, which rather demonftrate good will than intelli- 
gence, are infufficient for the vivification of agriculture. Its languor is the refult of a ra- 

• Valencia imports the grain requifite for its confumption moftly from Italy and Barbary. What ii re- 
ceives from La Mancha is at a higher price, on account of there being no other mode of tranfpnrting it 
but by mules ; in peace it is not fo dear as in war, on account of the muleteers reforting more to Valencia 
for fait cod, which is an almoft indifpenfible aliment in their country ; in war time they have no back car- 
riage ; add to this, it frequently happens that the harvefts in La Mancha fail from droughts, on this ac- 
count Valencia has no fafe depcndance on this country for its reply, 

f This rcfource of poor farmers was dried up during the laft war; the King having feized upon the 
pofitos to provifion the army, promifing reftoration at a more propitious period of this fpolistion, to which 
lie was driven by circum (lances. 

% But they are particularly of late very badly managed, 
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dical evil, which will not be exterminated even when all the modes of facilitating com- 
munication (hall become eltablilhed. In Spain, individual properties are too confider- 
able, the country too little peopled, and a number of circumftances tend to difeourage 
the cultivators. The mention of one will be i'ufficient. The privileges of the mejia , 
which extend to the proprietor vvhofc (beep are fed on his own grounds, obliges him to 
leave his fields open in all feafons ; fo that from the inflant the grain is fowed to the 
period of his lowing again, his lands belong lefs to himfelf than to the public *. 

Were agriculture more encouraged, tvhat a fource of wealth would it not be for 
Spain ! Nothing can furpafs the natural fertility of many of its provinces. Its grain is 
of the fineft quality. Wheat is reaped among them which, palling through the mill, 
lofes no more than 5 per cent, by converfion into flour, while northern wheats lole 
1 5 per cent. Hence ariles a notable difference in the eftimation and price of the two 
deferiptions of wheat. The wheats of Andalufia have been known to fetch double the 
price at Seville which foreign wheats have been fold for at Cadiz. 

Waiting until government fhall give life to the interior of Spain by eflablilhing roads 
and canals, its commerce chiefly confifts in wine and oil, which are carried in leathern 
bottles by mules or affes from one province to another ; in grain, of which, in like man- 
ner by the aid of beads of burden, the fuperfluity of one diftritt is transferred to an- 
other ; and particularly in wool font from the Iheep-folds and waihing-places of the two 
Caftiles to the ports of the northern coaft. Materials for the manufactories and mer- 
chandize which pafs from the ports or frontiers into the interior parts of the kingdom, 
are tranfported thither by the fame expenfive conveyance. 

Spain is not much farther advanced in the coafting trade. Excepting the veffels of 

Catalonia and thofe of Bifcay, the carrying trade along the coaft is almoft wholly in the 
hands of the French, Dutch, and Englilh; three nations which have the advantage of 
being more aCtive, and who underftand how to navigate their veffels at a lefs expence 
and with fewer hands than the Spaniards. What has hitherto obliged Spain to employ 
a greater number of failors, is the (late of perpetual war Ihe is in againlt the Moors of 
Barbary, which has befides the inconvenience of diminifhing the confidence in her flag; 
Its government has however recently felt the n-eceflity of obviating this principal obftacle 
to tile profperity of her navigation in the Mediterranean Sea. 

But it is more particularly in foreign commerce that Spain a£ls but a paffive part. I 
ihall foon convince my readers of this by taking a view of the coaffs. 

In the firft place, thofe of Catalonia are an exception. But (jew of the reproaches 
alledged againft the Spaniards are applicable to the Catalans. The port of Barcelona 
exports its filks, middling cloths, and cotonades, its indianas, wines, brandies, and other 
productions ; and if we with to form an opinion of the part the Catalans take in this 
trailed we muff attend to the circumftance, that in 1682, of fix hundred and twenty-eight 
veflels which entered Barcelona, three hundred and feventeen belonged to Spain. It 
is true, filks from Lyons, (lockings from Nimes, feveral kinds of (luffs and cottons, in 
fpiteof the prohibition, and particularly dried coJ, an article for which Spain is yet tri- 
butary to the Engliih in' the fum of 3,000,000 of piaftres annually, pafs into Catalonia, 
by the fame port. 

• The impediments t» agriculture arc expo fed in a very luminous manner by Dbn Gafpard Meltpicr de 
Vovtllanos, in a piece which forms part of the volume of Memoirs publilhed by the Patriotic Society of 
Mad iid in 1796. The remedies are indicated therein, as well as the evils themfelves s but the good wifhes 
«f a citizen, equally cilimablc for his zeal as his talents, trench upon the intends of-fo many as to affordno 
piofped of any fpcedy completion. 
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Remarkable Angularity in the htftory of commerce ! that a Proteftant nation fliould 
furnilh a Catholic kingdom with an article, which that nation only can prepare according 
to the tafle of the confumers, by fetching from their own coafls * the fait neceflary to 
cure the filh taken upon the banks of Newfoundland, an ifland difcovered by the Spa* 
niards ; and as if this fpecies of fervitude were irrevocably decreed by fate, all the at- 
tempts hitherto made to fubftitute fifh taken on the coaftsof Bifcay and Afluria refem- 
bling Englifh cod have been ineffectual ; and have proved that laws, policy, and even 
intereft difappear before the caprices of tafle f. 

The other ports of Catalonia are much in the fame fituation as that of Barcelona. 
Tarragona, and the neighbouring ports receive in addition fome articles of neceflity, and 
export dry fruits. Tortofa exports or imports wheat, according as the harvefls. of Ar- 
ragon and Catalonia are good or bad ; but the principal article of exportation from this 
port is pot afh. 

A confiderable commerce is alfo carried on in the ports upon the coafl of Valencia, 
and chiefly with France. The French fend to Valencia linens, woollens, hardware, 
fpiceries, and grain, to almoft as great an amount as the wines, wool, dried fruits, pot- 
afh, and barilla, which they take from thence. They fetch from Gandia the wool ufed 
by tHe manufacturers of Languedoc and Elbeufi, and carry with them French cloths, 
filks, linens, hardware, &c. The Englifh alfo carry thither their cloths, and the Dutch 
fliip from thence the brandies of the country. Alicant has been, up to the prefen t time, 
the mod commercial city in Spain, and its port that moil frequented by national bot- 
toms. Of nine hundred and fixty-one fliips which entered it in 1782, fix hundred were 

Spanifh, and moft of them Catalans J. The abundant production of its neighbourhood 
of wines, brandy, almonds,„anifeed, cordage, fait, faffron, &c., with about five thoufand 
tons of barilla, of which four-fifths is exported by the French, and the remainder by the 
Englifh ; thefe productions are exported to foreign countries from Alicant in greater 
abundance than from any other Spanifh port. Its port, a large and fafe roadfled but 
not deep, is a dep6t for all merchandize coming from Mediterranean ports defigned 
for .Spain, 

Alicant fuffered confiderably in the laft war with England; its port was little frequented 
unlefs by neutrals, who came to take in ladings of the productions of the country. In 
enumerating the objeCts of exportation from this city, a fpecies of cochineal, known 
under the name of grana, mud not be omitted, wh'ich is ufed with nearly the fame ad* 
vantage as that of America, although inferior. It is a rnafs of fmall colouring infeCls 
fufficiently refembling thofe of the real cochineal. They are collected upon the oak 
tree (roble), which abounds in the neighbourhood of Buffots near to Alicant. 

The fait which bears the name of this town is not properly fpeaking a production of 
its territory. Ft is collected from two ponds in the neighbourhood of each other, but 
which have no communication with the fea ; they are called La Mata and Torre Vecchia , 

* The fait with which the Englifh fait their cod is brought from St Ubes and Alicant < whither their 
(hips fometimes come in ballaft to load with fait, thence to proceed to Newfoundland. 

t The confumption of Englifh cod was greatly diminifhed during the lift war, although neutral veflels 
brought quantities to Spain under the title of French cod ; the Baccalar of Norway has been fubilituted 
for Englifh cod in different parts of the kingdom, particularly at Barcelona, where it is preferred, but in 
almoft every other part of Spain, although not fo good as the bacalar, there is a marked predilection irt fa* 
vour of Englifh cod. 

$ In the years immediately following this port was not frequented by near fo many national (hips. The 
two laft wars have every where fofpcnded the activity of the Spanifh navy. But in one year ab many as eight 
hundred Swedes had arrived there. The cuftom-houfe of Alicant is confequently the moil productive one' 
the monatchy can boaft. 
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and are to be feen half way between Alicant and Carthagena. The fi triple evaporation 
excited by a burning fun covers their furface with a foam, which is gathered in the 
month of Auguft during dry weather ; early rains, however, fometimes ruin the har- 
yeft. The ponds of La Mata and Torre Vecchia are two fources of fait almoft inex- 
hauftible, and fufficient of themfelvesto furnifh the whole of Europe with that commo- 
dity. Their annual produce, which is from twenty to forty million pounds, is carried 
to Alicant, where the nations of the North come to fetch it, particularly the Englilli, to 
•whom it is abfolutely neceflary for faking their fifli, and the Swedes, who annually im- 
port 30,000 calks of 3 cwt. each. 

The wines of Alicant are of different descriptions. The principal and the only one 
much known out of Spain is a rich red wine, called Tent. JBefides this they have one, 
but of which very little is made, that is white and of mufcadine flavour ; and another 
called d’Aloque, a common wine, fome of which is exported to the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, to Cadiz and to Gibraltar. Their red fweet wines, which, when young, are of a 
very deep red colour, are fometimes imported into France for Bourdeaux, where they 
are employed in giving body and colour to claret. 

Almoft all the wines called Alicant are made in the neighbourhood of that town. 
The vineyards begin at about half a league from it, in a canton known by the name of 
Huerta de Alicant, which owes its furprifing fertility to a neighbouring pond, whofe 
water ferves for its irrigation. This pond, which belongs to the King, is furrounded 
with a wfill fixty feet high, and wide enough for three carriages to drive abreaft upon it, 
is a remnant of the labours of the Moors, who, in every part of Spain, left traces of 
their induftry. 

To Carthagena the Englilh, Dutch, and Neapolitans carrry merchandize of all kinds, 
and return loaded with filk, wool, cordage, pot-afh, and barilla. 

Almeria is a finall port, the principal commerce of which is in the hands of the 
French, whofe fhips carry thither the productions of their manufactures, and return 
loaded with lead, pot-afh, &c. 

Wine and fruits are exported from Velez Malaga, and Marbella, moftly in foreign 
bottoms. 

Malaga has a very confiderable commerce, the advantage of which is entirely in favour 

of Spain, but with little profit to its navigation. The Englilh, who are in poffeffion of 
the greateft part of the trade, carry thither woollens and great quantities of hardware; 
the Germans linen, the Dutch fpice, cutlery, laces, &c. Thefe nations, thofe of the 
North, and Italy, export to the amount of two millions and a half of piaftres in wines, 
fruits, fumach, pickled anchovies, oil, &c., and all they carry thither amounts only to 
about a million and a half. The Spaniards themfelvcs take fo little intereft in the mip- 
ping, which a fimilar extent of commerce mud require, that in 179a, of the crowd of 
vefl'els which entered and failed from Malaga, fcarcely fixty were national. 

Cadiz, the commerce of which I fliail fpeak of at fome length in another place, is a 
ftriking proof of the inactivity of Spanifh navigation. Scarcely a tenth of the vefl'els 
which enter there belong to Spain. Latterly, however, the Spaniards have increafed in 
aftivity at this port more than any other of Spain. 

The neighbouring little ports of St. Lucar and St. Mary are in miniature what Cadiz 
is at length. 

If we pafs from the coaffs of Andalufta to the northern coaft of Spain, we fhall find 
the French, Englilh, and Dutch in pofleflion of the trade from Vigo, Ferrol, and parti- 
cularly from Corunna, which moftly conlifts in importation ; for the pilchards, cattle, 
Wad common linens, the only articles Gallicia has to fpare, ferve to pay the balance due 

to 
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to the neighbouring provinces. Corunna owes to the reign of Charles III. a trifling 
exportation trade, which it has to America by the packet-boats that fail every month 
for the Havannah, and every two months for Buenos-Ayres. Thefe were eighteen in 
number, when the war of 1779 began. Several fell into the hands of the enemy, but 
were afterwards replaced. The conveyance of packets and paifengers is the principal 
object of their inflitution ; but it occafionally furnifhes the means of exportation to the 
produ&ions of Gallicia. They employ about a thoufand failors, and enliven the cir- 
cumjacent countries. At this inftant there is at Corunna for their periodical communi- 
cation five merchant frigates inftcad of eight, which there were in 1796; one of three 
hundred and ninety tons, and four of a hundred and twenty ; three brigantines and a 
corvette. It is as well aflifted by four veflels of from eighty to a hundred tons, and two 
golettas from Porto Uico. 

During the war which Spain waged againft France in conjunction with the Englifh, 
fhe eftablifhed a provifional courier once a week for Falmouth, by which means fhe ob- 
tained a rapid communication with all the north. 

Upon the coaft of Allurias there are eighteen ports fcarcely known to have a name, 
the trade of which is almoft exclufively in the hands of the Dutch. A little before the 
American war the Englilh and French, who had been driven from them for fome years, 
appeared there again with linens, woollens, and fmall ware. Some veflels from the 
country however fail to France and England in fearch of what is neceflary to fupply the 
wants of the province; and fince the eftablifhment of a free commerce with America, 
the trade of Gijon, the moil important of thefe ports, begins to acquire fome activity. 

The country adjacent to the Afturias is called the Montanas de Burgos ; and is one 
of the did rids of Spain the moil unprovided with refources. Government, confidering 
this, permitted that diilrid to receive the neceffaries of life duty-free. The treafury 
was not long before it repented of the conceflion, under favour of which all forts of 
foreign merchandize being introduced by the ports of this coafl:, adminiftration has re- 
cently taken meaiures to prevent future abul'es. .Hence ads of rigour, and even of 
malevolence hav,: been put in pradice againft foreigners, particularly the French, of all 
the people of Europe, that which before the rupture between the two powers feemed to 

enjoy in refped ■ i this trade the nioft exclufive privileges. 

Saint Andero is the principal of thefe ports ; it receives by about a hundred French 

veflels from their weftern ports, every thing which they can furnifh for its confumption. 
Thefe fliips return loaded with wool for the manufactures of France, and corn for the 
other Spanilh provinces, and fome times for thofeof their own kingdom. The Englilh 
export from Saint Andero the fame articles, in exchange for cod, oil, fifh, &c. and em- 
ploy, in this commerce, about forty veflels. Some Dutch and Hamburgh veflels trade 
thither alfo. The eftablifhment of a free commerce has begun there to animate the na- 
tional navigation. The neighbouring ports, fuch as thole of S nances y Comil las, and St. 
Vincent de la Barquera carry on a little coafting trade with the barks of the country. 
Santana, which has an excellent port, fends fome veflels loaded with cheftnuts to Hol- 
land, and a few cargoes of lemons to France. 

Their coaft, the trade of which, as we have feen, is almoft wholly in the hands of 
foreigners, joins that of Bifcay, which carries on the moft adive commerce in Spain 
after that of Catalonia. 

The principal ports of Bifcay, Bilboa, the Pafiage, and St. Sebaftian, are much fre- 
quented by the Englifh, French, and Dutch, who carry thither their manufactures, and 
return with iron, wool, and anchors. The Bifcayners, in their own fhips, maintain a 
regular trade with different ports of Spain, as well as with France, England, and Holland. 

A few 
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A few words upon the trade of the Mediterranean iflands, which make a part of the 
crown of Arragon, wilt complete this flight fketch of the commerce of Spain. 

The- ifl and of Majorca, the principal one of the three, although its population be no 
more than twenty-four thoufand four hundred fouls, produces wine, and fruit, oranges, 
almonds, and oil, which are font to Spain, fome brandies, taken by vcflels from the 
north, a little filk which goes to Catalonia, and coarfe wools fent to Sardinia and Italy, 
with inlaid work, for which the Majorcans are famous. It receives corn from the French 
and Italian ports, cattle from thofeof Languedoc and Catalonia, and rice and filks from the 
coalts of the kingdom of Valencia. The Englifh, the Dutch, and particularly the French 
and Genoefe, carry to it all the other articles of which it has need. The people of Ma- 
jorca, -like the inhabitants of mod iflands, have an inclination and aptitude for naviga- 
tion. Their dock-yard is at Palma, which is their principal port; they fetch cocoa, 
fugar, iron, and planks from Marseilles ; and their xebecks go to Cadiz, where they 
take in cargoes. Their, fpirit of adventure would greatly increafe were it not for their 
apprehenfion from the Barbary corfairs. It has received anew Itimulus, by the eftab- 
lilhment of a free trade to America. 

Minorca, unfruitful and almofl without indudry, was furnilhed with every thing 
by foreign veflels, and particularly by thofe of France before it was conquered by 
Spain. I know not whether the change will be advantageous to the inhabitants with 
refpeft to their commerce or not, perhaps they would have been better plealed if the 
treat of Amiens had left them fubjeft to their former fovereign. 

Iviza, the third of the iflands anciently called the Balearic, exports but little, and re- 
ceives its fupplies of neceflaries from Majorca and the coafts of Spain. Its principal 
riches confift in fait, of which foreign Ihips, particularly Swedilh, come thither to take 
in their cargoes. 

Thefe accounts are more than fufficient to prove that the commerce the Spaniards 
have with foreigners is but paflive. The extenfion of the free commerce with Spanilh 
America however has already had an efteft, and will, no doubt, operate advanrageoufly 
for their (hipping intered. This will' be fufficiently explained in the following chapter. 

Chap. VII . — Of the trade between Spain and her colonies. — The cjlablijhment of a free 

commerce. — Adminijlrat'ton of Galvez. 

AFTER the conqued of Spanilh America, the court of Madrid confided the ad- 
roiniftration of that country to a permanent council, under the name of the Council of the 
Indies, which dill fubfids, with nearly the fame laws and principles, that, according to 
circum dances, were at fid! adopted. The organization which it eltabliflud for its vad 
pofleflions forms no part of my fubje£t : I fiutll fay no more of it than what will be ne- 
ceflfary to give a proper knowledge of modern Spain, with lefpett to her connexions 
with her colonies. 

The Council of the Indies is, like the Council of Caftilc, compofed of fcveral chambers, 
two of which are efpeci'ally charged with aflairs of adtln'niftration, and the third with the 
decifion of lawfuits. It has alfo its camera, which propofes to the King, by means of 
his minirter, fuch perfons as it judges proper to fill places in Spanilh America. It is by 
this council alfo that the laws and regulations by which that country is governed are 
framed. This having been the permanent depofitory of the fundamental laws upon 
which its conditution was at fird ere&ed, it has been a condant enenvy to- all change. 

One of thefe laws confined the commerce of Spain with her colonies,' to a fingle port : 
at fird that of Seville ; but when the Guadalquivir, which in the time of Charles V. was 

3 navigable 
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navigable up to this port, became inacceftible to large veffels, the centre of the Spaiiifh 
American commerce was removed to Cadiz. The manner in which it was carried on 
is generally known. It will not be neceffary to repeat here what is known to every 
one, that at ft a ted times a fleet failed to Mexico to furnifti a fupply of fuch articles as it 
required, and bring back its productions to Cadiz* while, at the fame time, galleons 
failed for Porto Bello. It will be fuliicient to remark, that this method continued to be 
praCtifed until the war which begun in 1732, when regifter ftiips were fubftituted for 
galleons, which no longer failed at any fixed time. But the fleet for Mexico, and the 
regifter ftiips, continued to fail from Cadiz. 

In the mean time, the coaft of Caracas received its fupply of merchandize from other 
quarters. The care of furnifliing it was deputed by Philip V. to the company of Gui- 
piifcoa, which we have noticed before, and which, enjoyed the advantage of an exclufive 
privilege, without having received it in form; 

Bad adminiftration, which, while it enriched the agents, excited complaints from the 
fettlers at Caracas, occafioned it to decline. The injury it received at the beginning of 
the American war, and which amounts in lofs to 1 ,500,000 piaftres, gave it the finifhing 
ftroke ; the company then felt the burthen too heavy to be fupported, and prayed ti c 
King to be difpenfed from their obligation of maintaining, with little avail, certain guard* 
codas, which were an annual expence to them of 200, 00O piaftres. T his prayer was 
granted, and the company has preferved the fame means for carrying on trade with the 
Caracas that its competitors enjoy at prefent, but with fuperior facilities. 

The experiment made by Philip V. in favour of the fettlers of the Caracas was a ftep 
towards new attempts of the fame kind. In 1755 Ferdinand VI. permitted a company 
of merchants at Barcelona to fend out ftiips to St. Domingo, Porto Rico, and Marga- 
retta ; but the privilege was clogged with fo many reftriCtions that the company made 
no ufe of it. 

In 1763, the dawn of a new day began to illumine Spanifh America. Already had 
certain intelligent perfons repeatedly reprefented tp. government the inconvenience of 
confining to a fingle porr, and to periodical voyages,’ the whole commerce of thefe ex. 
tenfivc colonies. But two unfavourable experiments, made at different periods, had 
made it timid. Under Charles V. there had been an attempt to eftablifli a free trade, but 
foon afterwards it was found neceffary to reftore the former reftriCtions. From 1748 
to 1754, regifter ftiips had failed from different ports of Spain befides Cadiz ; and the 
numerous failures which followed in confequeiice foon caufed the meafure to be aban- 
doned. Thefe objections were anfwered by obferving, that precautions and regulations 
better adapted to the time and the nature of the different expeditions, tnufl prevent the 
ruinous fpeculations of new adventurers; that Spanifh America, better known by its 
wants than its refources, no longer prefented the famerifks to merchants ; and that the 
old plan on one hand expofed the colonifts to all the hardfHips of monopoly, and on the 
other, left too great an opening to the fpecularion of finugglers. 

A tarif drawn up in 1 720, feemed to have been calculated for the advantage of thofe 
who purfued this illicit trade. It loaded with export duties the productions of the mo- 
ther country. It eftablifhed the ridiculous duty of Palmeo , which was received upon 
the bales, not according to the quality of the merchandize, but in proportion to their 
dimenfions ; a dutv which rendered it impoflible to take any account of the quantity or 
quality of foreign fluffs /hipped for the colonies. In a word, it preferred a number of 
formalities perplexing to legal commerce ; and fmuggling added to the advantage of 
eluding them, that of defrauding^govemment of duties on exportation and importation 
to the amount of 70 per cent. The Englifh profited by this fo much, that, according 
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to calculations which I have reafon to believe cxaCt, their contraband trade produced 
them alter the peace of 1763 twenty millions of pialires per annum. 

At length the court of Spain opened its eyes ; but frequently circumfpeCk even to 
excefs, and prudent even to tardinefs, it as yet was fatisfied with trying a new regime 
for a part of its colonies. By a decree of the 16th of OCiobcr 17S3, feveral European 
ports were permitted to trade immediately with the Spanilh Caribbccs, and the provinces 
of Campeachy, St. Martha , and Rio ilc la Hacha. The decree diminilhed the duties of 
the tarif of 1720, and difpenfed with many formalities. 

The Spaniards were not at firft eager to bggin this new traffic ; the ifland of Cuba 
became the principal objeCt of their timid adventures. Yet in 1770 this ifland, which, 
well cultivated, might fupply all Europe with l'ugar, did not furnifh enough for the 
confumption of Spain. Merchants haye fince become more enterprising. Govern- 
ment has given new encouragement to the trade with the Havannah, efpccially in facili- 
tating the importation of negroes, by a confidtrable diminution of the duty on their 
importation. The company which had the exclufive privilege of furnilhing them, had 
almoft ruined itfelf in the undertaking ; but thefe new meafures foon gave it the means 
of repairing its lolfes. The ifland of Cuba began from that moment to profper vifibly. 
Before the year 1765, fcarcely fix Ihips in a year arrived at its ports ; in <778, its com- 
merce gave employment to upwards of two hundred, and its crops of fugar were more 
than fufficieht to fupply the demands of Spain. 

At that time Galvez had enjoyed the poll of minifter for the Indies fcarcely two years; 
he was of a Item and defpotic character, but neither deficient of courage nor intelli- 
gence. He had travelled through a great part of Spanilh America, was acquainted with 
the difpofition, the wilhes, the neceffities, and the refources of its inhabitants, lie 
thought this fcafon fit for their liberation from the moll galling of their fetters, and for 
the extenfion to almoft all of them of the advantages of a free trade. 

By a decree of the 2d of February 1 778, this was extended.to the province of Buenos 
Ayres, and the kingdoms of Chili and Peru ; and by another decree, on the 1 6th of 
OCtober following, to the vice-royalty of Santa Fe, and the province of Guatimala. It 
therefore was now permitted to all Spanilh America, except Mexico. 

The laft decree admitted to a participation in a free trade the ports of Seville, Cadiz, 
Malaga, Almeria, Alicant, Carthagena, Tortofa, Barcelona, St. Andero, Gijon, Corun- 
na, Palma, in the ifland of Majorca, and St. Croix, in Tencriffe. The Bifcayans alone, 
on account of their averfion to cuftom-houfes, as we have before noticed, were exempted 
from a direCt participation of thefe advantages*. 

The fame regulation extended this commerce to four-and-twenty ports in America, 
■and favoured, by an abatement of the duties paid at others, fuch ports-as required this 
allowance' to caufe them to be frequented. One of the principal objeCts of its author, 
was to encourage the productions of the mother country. In confequence of which, fe- 
veral articles were exempted from duties for ten years from the date of the decree ; 
fuch as woollens, cotton, and linens of the manufacture of Spain, hats, fteel, glafs, &c. 

With the fa’me view the regulation actually excluded many articles of foreign mer- 
chandize, fuch as cotton ftuflfs, half-beavcr hats, iilk ftockings, and liquors of all kinds, 
fuch as wine, oil, brandy, and others, known in Spain by the appellation of caldos. And 
further to excite the Spaniards to export to the Indies the productions of their own 

* During the prefent war, the Prince of the Peace, by entirely changing the conltitution of Bifcay, and 
aflimilating it with that of the other Hates fubjedf to the crown, at leaft as far as regards import and export 
dues, has obviated the motive which caufed the rcllri&ion to which the Bifcayans were fubje&ed. They at 
prefent (1807), in common wi|h the reft of Spain, are allowed to traffic with the Spanifti colonies direct. 

6 country, 
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countrv, the regulation exempted from a third of the duty every vefTel wholly laden 
with national merchandize ; and exempted entirely from duty, on being (hipped from 
America, a great quantity of the productions of the country ; l'uch as cotton, fugar, 
cochineal, indigo, coffee, copper, jefuits-bark, and all productions, as well of the Spa- 
. n i(h Indies as of the Philippines, which had hitherto not been brought to Europe ; a long 
lift of benefits protnifed by the new world to the old, the enumeration and appreciation 
of which might perhaps decide the grand queftion, whether the difeovery of America 
has been moft beneficial or injurious to mankind. What compenfation (if there can be 
compenfation) for fome terrible prefents fhe has made us ! What number of different 
woods, minerals, fruits, and nutritive aliments ! How many falutary balfams, fhrubs, 
flowers, and medicinal plants ! How many articles, in fhort, calculated to increafe our 
enjoyment, and lefl'en our ills, and confequenfly to afford man that fmall portion of 
happinefs of which he is fufccptible on earth ! Wherefore do they who poflefs thefe 
treaf ures retail them with a niggard hand; wherefore load them with forms and taxes ? 
as if fate had irrevocably decreed that evil fliould pour down in torments, and good but 
drop by drop. 

The precious metals of America, which it might be difficult to clafs in either rank, 
made a feparate article in the regulation of 1778. Gold, on entering Spain, paid be- 
fore a duty of five per cent., and filver one of ten per cent. The new regulation fixed 
thefe duties at two and a half and five per cent. 

Certain articles of merchandize coming from the Indies are necefTary to the Spa- 
niards, either for their confumption or for their manufactures. The exportation of 
thefe to foreign kingdoms is abfolutely prohibited by the regulation : the principal of 
this defeription are filver in ingots, gold in every form, fpun cotton, Ihip timber, Sec. 

America produces many other articles little known in Europe, and of which Spain 
ought to promote the exportation. And the regulation which exempts them from ex- 
port duties on leaving the Indies, extends the exemption to their exportation from 
Spain ; fuch are certain woods, gums, plants, and drugs with which America abounds ; 
and which, placed by nature at a diftance from the’ inhabitants of the old continent, 
ought long lince to have been rendered common in Europe. 

All thefe meafures would have been infufficient, if the court of Madrid had fuffered 
the numerous duties eflablifhed by the tarif of 1720 to remain. 

The new regulation abolifhes them all, and fubflitutes in their Head a fingle duty, 
which is a certain part of their value. It is accompanied by a tarif, in which the various 
articles of merchandize are eflimated ; iron by weight, cloths by meafure, fluffs by the 
piece, and other articles by the dozen. Thofe which cannot he thus valued, are taken 
at the current price of the manufactories whence they come, if they be Spanifh ; or at 
the invoice price from the port in which they were (hipped, if foreign. According to 
thefe different valuations, which leave but little room for arbitrary dccifior>s, the tarif 
fubje&s all national merchandize to a duty of three per cent., and foreign goods to one 
ol (even per cent., when either are (hipped for any one of the great ports of America ; 
that is to lay, the Havannqh , Carthagena , Buenos /tyres, Montevideo, tulluo, a. Irk.r , 
Guyaqui! ', Valparayfo , and Conception; and the duty is but one and a hail, or four per 
cent., when national or foreign merchandize is (hipped for any of the Idler Indian 
ports. 

Notwithftanding the wifdom (hewn in the conftru&ion of the regulation, it excited 
many complaints. It left, faid the complainants, much to be defired with refjicct to the 
encouragement meant to be given to national productions. Why were articles of foreign 
manufacture exduded from the commerce of America, the demand for which the na- 
vol. v. 3 p tional 
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tionai manufactories could not for a long time to come fufficiently anfwer, particularly 
in the article of filk (lockings ? Was not this an inducement for the merchants of Spain, 
convinced of the inability of obtaining enough from their own manufacturers, to engage 
■with foreigners for a fupply ? And inuft not this neceffary fuccour, eafy to be ob- 
tained in fpite of prohibitions, caufe their manufactories to languid! by favouring idle- 
nefs ? The heavielt complaint was againft the troublefome formalities to which the re- 
gulation fubjeCted the expeditions from the ports of Spain to America. Merchants 
were expofed to the caprices of favour and the inconvenience of delay/ which, added to 
a duty of feven per cent, to be eluded as well in exports as imports, and to abfolute 
prohibitions of certain articles of merchandize, could not but olfer feducittg advantages 
to contraband fpeculations. Could the name of a free trade, faid the complainants, be 
given to commerce thus (hackled, for each operation of which an exprefs permiffion was 
neceffary from the ininider ; which intrigue, unwillingnefs, the flownefs of the forms of 
office and intermediate agents, might delay too long, and confequently render ufelefs ? 
Inftead of the advantages of liberty, prohibitions, threats, and punifliments, it was added, 
had been annexed to each article of the regulation. 

The merchants of Cadiz were the chief complainants. Thefe only had hitherto had 
connexions with Spanifli America ; they were the only perfons who had capitals fuffi- 
cient for fuch diftant expeditions, of which the long delayed returns were expofed to 
every kind of hazard. The aflociates given them in thirteen other ports of Spain, 

would, faid they, engage in ruinous fpeculations, which, without benefiting the colonies, 

would be a real lofs to the commerce of Cadiz. 

The voice of felf-intereft was eafily diftinguiffied in thefe complaints. The experi- 
ence of a few years has already been fufficient to determine how groundlefs they were. 

The following tables prel'ent a view of the effedt of the regulation, even in the firft 
year, on feven of the principal ports of Spain, the only ones which at firft dared to 
take part in the trade thrown open to them : 


Number of Vcflels ard Places 
whence they failed. 


63 from Cadiz 
25 — Corunna 
23 — Barcelona 
34 — Malaga 
13 — St. Andero 
3 — • Alicant . 
9 — Santa Cruz 


Amount of 
National Goods. 

Rials. 

13,308,060 
2,787,671 
6,53 ‘,63 5 

3,425,504 
7 <^i 55 
21 1,969 
1,606,625 


Amount of 
Foreign Goods. 

Rials. 

36,901,940 
2,673,056 . 

2,100,526 
519,085 . 
3 > 99 i >395 
9 3 » 34 ° 


Amount of 
Duties thereon. 

Rials. Mar. 

2,677,060 

287,397 3 ° 
335 , 3^0 14 

1 44,73 9 24 

306,482 18 

12,948 10 

69,435 2 3 


Total 28,636,619 


. 46,278,342 - 3,833,424 17 


170 Ships. 
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Vcjfcls which returned from Spatiijh America in 1778. 


To which Ports. No. of Veflels. 

Value of Merchandize. 

Duties on Entry. 



Rials. 

Marav. 

Rials. Mar^ 

Cadiz 

- 57 

34,410,285 

*3 

975.534 8 

Corunna 

2 1 

2 7>333> l 3 2 

to 

1,725,460 6 

Barcelona 

- 25 

4,308,551 

3 ' * 

77,271 26 

Malaga 

10 

989,829 

8 

4,790 20 

St. Andero 

8 

4.594.099 

- 

33,602 30 

Alicant 

8 

i,» 95> 82 7 

7 

0 0 

Santa Cruz de Teneriffa - 6 

1,726,568 

1 2 

111,197 16 


1 35 

74,558,292 

19 

2 , 9 2 7,857 4 


Ten years afterwards this commerce experienced a prodigious increafe. Twelve 
ports in Spain, inflead of feven, engaged in it. The exportation of national merchandize 
was more than in a quintuple degree; that of foreign more than triple ; and the amount 
pf the importations from America more than ten times greater than in 1778. 

It is by a comparifon between fimilar tables, better than by any reafoning, that one is 
led to judge of the progrefs of profperity in any nation. The reader himfelf may com- 
pare the year 1778 with that of 1788. 


Table of the Trade with Spanifh America in 1788. 


Names of the Ports. 

Value of 


Value of 

Vahc of 



National Merchandise. 


Foreign Merchandize. 

the Returns from 






America. 



Rials. 


Rials. 

Rials. 

Seville 

- 

3,811,039 


573,688 - 

1 29*970 

Cadiz 

- 

91,252,427 


221,533,827 - 

6 3 S> 3 ' 5 > 832 

Malaga 

• • 

12,752,045 


2,347,354 - 

1 1,869,524 

Barcelona 

- 

*9,688,392 


2,083,31 7 - 

35 » 446,496 

Corunna 

- 

9 , 993,537 


- 

81,625,588 

St. Sebaftian 

m 

364»547 


3,279,534 - 

11 , 355 , 43 ° 

Los Alfalgues 

de Tortofa 

- 864,384 


14,404 - 

245,*35 

St. Andero 

- 

5,082,866 


IX , 277,95° - 

24,295,925 

Gijon 

- 

6 i ,775 


1,131,992 - 

642,091 

Alicant 

- 

542 , 57 6 


32,600 

635,110 

Palma 

m * 

598,875 


- 

274,095 

Canaries 

- 

2,210,576 

m 

1, 3 * 9 , 624 - 

2,863,437 



157,223,039 


142,494,290 

804,698,733 



3 p 

2 


From 
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From ibis expofition it appears, that in 1778 goods were Ihipped 
for Spanilh America to the amount (national and foreign included) Rials, 

of - - - - 300,7 1 7,529^ 

And that the returns to Europe amounted to - 804,698,733 


And thus that the returns exceeded the Ihipments from Spain by 503,981,204 

■ \mrnm 

What better evidence can the Spaniards, can foreigners even require of the advan- 
tages of her trade with America? Will it be denied, after irifpc&ion of thefe different 
tables, that the regulationof 1788, however imperfect it may be, has yet contributed 
towards the vivification of the Spanifli colonies ? Even the revenue has been materially 
benefited by it. 

In 1778, the total amount of the duties on exportation and im- 
portation amounted to - 6,761,291 

In 1788, they amounted to - 55*456, 949 


Leaving a difference of incrcafe of ... 47,695,658 


Notwithftanding this proof of the falutary confequences of the regulation of 1778, 

even in 1788 it was the object of rather bitter difcutlion among Spaniards of the belt 

information. They affirmed that it had been ena&ed with an infufficiency of fkill, in 
as much as it gave too great encouragement to fraudulent interlopers; and they endea- 
voured to prove it by a ftatement with which I here prefent my readers. 

Before 1778, they faid, almoft half the trade of Mexico, and more than half of 
that of Terra Firma and Buenos Ayres, confifted of fmuggling. The confequence 
was/ that a great quantity of piaftres, Itamped in Spanilh America, went directly to 
foreigners. 

For example, it is known as a faft.that, from 1767 to 1778 in- 
clufive, there were ftamped '- - - 187,579,451 

That of thefe there came to Spain •- 103,889,652 


The difference between the two fums ... 83,689,799 

was therefore paid to contraband dealers. That if to this be added what was extracted 
in ingots, in produce, and raw materials, it will be evident that foreigners carried on 
more than half the commerce of Spanilh America. 

Moreover they add, fince that period fmuggling appears to have increafed confi- 
derably. 

It had been calculated, that in the fix years pofterior to the ellabliffiment of the free 
trade, 56,326,029 hard dollars of the whole of thofe which were (lamped, had left Ame- 
rica, or annually about 9,406,000 ; whereas in the ten preceding years no more than 
83,689,799 dollars went in that manner, lefs than 8,400,000 per annum. 

Ought one not; faid they, to draw from this difference an inference unfavourable to 
the eftablilhment of a free trade ? 

And how could the regulation of 1778 be otherwife than advantageous to contraband 
trade ? Spanilh America has an immenfe extent of coaft, which government, in fpite of 
the rigid vigilance of its agents, cannot fufficiently guard ; and notwithftanding this 
regulation has diminilhed many of the charges of direct trade, it has fullered a fufficient 
number to remain, for foreigners to be enabled to go themfelves and vend their commo- 

^ 6 dities 
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dities to the colonifts, at 20 and 2 5 per cent, lefs than the Spaniards. In order to favour 
national manufactures, it has laid a duty of 14 per cent, on foreign manufactures, which 
is augmented upon their arrival in fome ports in America by an addition of 5, 8, and 
even 10 percent., which, if refpect be had to the difference of the prices at which they 
are rated, will make the whole duty from 40 to 50 per cent, on the prime value. 

Two new matters pofterior to the regulation have tended to favour fmuggling ft ill 
more. 

1. Anew tarif, published in 1782, increafed the charge on foreign merchandize upon 
its entry into Spain. Spain, however, is obliged to import for her colonies linens, the 
greater part of the cloth which fhe (hips, thread, a great quantity of filk articles, all 
her mercery, hard ware, cryftals, coarfe woollen goods, in fhort, more than two-thirds 
of the confumption of the Spanifh Indies ; all of them articles which, beft Jo the duties 
to which they are liable on their arrival in America, leave Europe with an import of 1 4, 
20, and 25 percent, upon their coft, according to the valuation at which they are rated 
on their entrance into Spain, being either lefs or more confiderable. v ‘ 

2. The alteration of money has had an influence on the exchanges, which arc con- 
ftantly regulated by its intrinfic value. 

Moreover, how can it be expeded that the colonifts will not prefer bartering their 
ingots with foreigners for merchandize, to carrying them to the mint, which receives a 
benefit on the coinage ? or, that they fhould not be induced to export their dollars in 
contraband, while there exifts a duty of 4 per cent, upon their being exported according 
to law ? 

An additional circumftance aflifts fmuggling, in the privilege granted to Louifiana 
of trading with foreigners. This colony receives from Europe dired a much greater 
number of articles than what it confumes. What becomes of the cxcefs may eafily be 
divined. 

Lailly, The inhabitants of the Spanifh iflands, poflefting the liberty of trading with 
the different parts of the American continent, take advantage of the neighbourhood of 
the foreign iflands, to obtain from them a quantity of merchandize, which is diftributed 
among the Spanilh colonies. 

To thefe cenfors of free trade might be objected, that the greater part of thefe cir- 
cumftances exifted before its eftablifhment ; that it has befides the advantage over the 
former order of things, in having leffened the duties on a great number of articles 5 in 
having relieved from many incumbrances the Spanilh merchants of Europe and Ame- 
rica } that from this circumftance it muff appear ftrange, nay almoft inexplicable, that 
fmuggling fhould have increafed fince the regulation of 1778. Doubtlcfs, however, it 
will be anfwered, that from having greatly multiplied the places from which expeditions 
may be difpatched, and thofe at which they may arrive, the means cf eluding the duties 
impofedon legal commerce have increafed, and that in a fnnilar proportion. 

After all their inculpations, they yet do not airtime that free trade fhould be aboliflied, 
but fimply that it has been eftablifhed in fuch a manner as to prefent many temptations 
to contraband commerce, and that it muft excite no wonder if, upon its prefent lyftem, 
it fhould rather become augmented than reduced. 

In fad, it is evident that the Spaniard, if he buys his merchandize at the mamifadory, 
cannot forward it to any of the ports of Spain without being liable to expences which 
foreigners are not fubjed to, who fhip from their own country. Again, the freight 
and infurance which he pays, loads him with an addition of three or four per cent., 
from. which the Englifh, the-French, and the Dutch are exempt, which is however nearly 

compen* 
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compenfated by the commiffion paid on the foreign merchandize which is fmugglcd. 
Here then we fee goods in the hands of the perfons who receive them by contraband, 
at nearly the fame price they coft the Spanifli merchant who forwards them in a legal 
manner. The one has to pay the charges of tranfports to the American haven, the un- 
loading, and infurance againft confifcation ; thefe collective charges are no more than 
7 or 8 per cent. But the other rnuft pay at leaft 14 percent, duty on entry of his 
goods in Spain, 7 per cent, on their export, and more than 7 per cent, upon their ar- 
rival in an American port, which together make a total charge of 28 per cent. The 
lmuggler thus has an advantage over the Spanifli merchant who trades legally of 20 
per cent., without reckoning the profit which he draws from the precious articles with 
which he is furniflied for his returns, or the metals which he receives, without paying 
the export duty. 

To place the Spanifli merchant, therefore, upon a par with the foreign contraband 
trader, government fhould exaft no more than 6 per cent, on all merchandize fliipped 
to New Spain. Without this meafure, how is it poflible that it can compete with the 
Knglifh, who export all their manufactured goods in peace free of duty, and in waf time 
with a convoy duty only of 3 or 4 per cent., a modus not equal to the difference of 
infurance which veffels navigating under other flags mufl pay ; w ith the French, who 
fince the revolution pay no duties on exportation 5 with the Dutch, whofe export dues 
arc not more than 1 per cent. ; or with the Danes, who have a free port in St. Thomas. 

Still fmaller imports fhould' be levied on goods fhipped for the Spanilh iflands, and 
all the immediately contiguous coafts, for the purpofe of counterbalancing the facility 
tor fmuggling, which their pofition aftords. 

On the other hand, heavier duties might be impofed on merchandize fhipped for 
Buer.os Ayres, and fomcvvhat even additional upon thofe deftined for Peru : contraband 
entries being much lefseafy at the firft of thefe colonies fince the dcftru&ion of the co- 
lony of San Sagramento, fituated oppolite to Buenos Ayres, and being almolt null in 
Peru and Chili. 

As for Spanifli merchandize, perhaps it would be beft that the duty on export thereof 
fhould at moll not exceed 2 per cent. Poflibly the diminution of revenue which this 
w’ould appear to threaten the treafury with, might be objected to by government, not 
yet perfuaded of the truth which in fo keen a manner was expreffed by Swift ; that in 
the arithmetic of taxes , two and two do not always make four. But if from this reduction, 
of unpkafant afpett in the firft inftance, the refult fhould be, that the articles which 
commerce wafts to the Indies in a contraband manner fhould take the legal channel, 
government would not be long in finding that by lofing a part of her revenue, fhe would 
almoft annihilate fmuggling, vivify her trade, and of rnoft confequence of all, fecurc 
the prefervation of her colonies, greatly rilked by the clandeftine and continual commu- 
nication which they maintain with foreign nations. 

Moreover, the Spanilh government fhould bear ill mind, that it has to provide for 
the military and civil adminiftration of its colonies, for the expence of public works, of 
charitable inflitutions, and, in fliort, for all important charges; that thefe expencesarc 
very far from being covered by the revenue of its mines ; that trade is the only profit 
which Spain draws from her pofl’eflions ; and that fhould fhe be ruined by fmuggling, 
fhe will be obliged to abandon them, for want of means to anfwer the coft of their de- 
pendency. Even this might not eventually be materially injurious to her ; but fince 
her glory, whether well or ill underftood, preferibes to her the prefervation of them, 
let her Itudy to avoid the rocks againft which thefe poffeflions, more brilliant than ufe- 
ful, are deftined to ftrike at fomc future period. 

5 


Even 
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Even if there Ihould exift a mode of preventing fmuggling compatible with the refer- 
vation of the duties as they are at prefent, (till ought the government to lellen the im- 
pediments to the free courfc of commerce : as fuch a meafure would increafe con- 
fumption, and confequently benefit Spain. It already fees that, in fpite of prohibition, 
amanufaftory ofcoarfe cloths has been eftabliflied in the province of Quito, and others 
of ftained cloths, galoons, hats, and different articles befides, in various parts of New 
Spain. Let European goods arrive there at a moderate price, thefe would fall of them- 
felves. Allow thecolonifts a perfect freedom to export their raw articles in return, and 
they would not fuffer by changing the application of their induftry. Agriculture of 
itfelf is fufficient to employ all their hands, and procure them all the ncceifaries of life ; 
and, with the fuperfluity or the varied and valuable productions of their foil, Spain might 
purchafe the produce of the foil and induftry of the reft of Europe. Hence would arife 
a commerce of barter, equally advantageous to both worlds, and the ties between the 
metropolis and her colonies be drawn more dole, by the effectuation of that real tiappi- 
nefs which nature appears to have intended. She has beftowed upon Spanifli America 
immenfc woods, vaft countries exceedingly fertile, and a difproportionutc population. 
In fuch a country manufactories cannot flourilh. Every thing which draws its inhabi- 
tants from their fields and cultivation, has for a lamentable confequence the efleCt of 
concentrating the population in towns, and leaving the country a prey to wrctchednefs. 

Thefe ideas have occurred to me ; and whatever may be laid of a free commerce, 

whether its advocates or its opponents be right or wrong in their aflumptions, it is in- 

conteftible that fince its eftablHhment the Spanifii Indies have increafed in profperity. It is 
furthermore afeertained that fmuggling has materially diminifhed fince 1788, the epoch 
of the outcry that was raifed againft it. As a proof, the returns of 1791 have been 
cited. In this year there arrived from Mexico and Peru 22 millions of hard dollars. 
Now it is known that Mexico yields commonly from 21 to 22 millions annually, and 
Peru five or fix, making together a total of from 26 to 28 millions *. If then from this 


* The following prefents an account, drawn from good authority, of the product of the mines of Spanifh 
America, anterior to the war of the revolution, which interrupted materially the connections between Spain 
and her colonics. 


At the mmt of Mexico, In 1790, there were coined In gold 

In lilver - - 

- 

622,044 

•7.435.644 


Total 

18,057,688 

At Rima, In 1789, were coined. In gold plaftrca 

in lilver - - , • 

- 

765,762 
3,5 ”0,000 


Total 

4*'35 762 

And in 1790, in gold and ftlver piaftres - • 

In the fame year, 1790, the mines of Potofi produced 2,204. marks of gotd, whifch 
produced 299,246 piaftres, and 462,609 of lilver, or 3,923,176; making together 

And at St, Jago dc Chili in gold 721,754, and in lilver 146,132 ; together 

5,162,240 

4,222, 21 

8 7,886 

General Statement for 1790. 



Mexico - - - 

Lima -**■;«. 

. Potofi - - a . a 

Chili •>»».. 

18,057,688 

5,162,2 .0 

4,222,42* 

867,8-6 



Sum 
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capital it be computed that fomewhat muft remain in the country for its currency, it 
will be evident that there can be but little left for contraband exportation. 

Moreover, it cannot admit a doubt that Spain has lately furnifhed America with a far 
greater quantity of wines, fruits, and other produce, as well as of manufactured goods, 
than what it had been ufed to do, or that productions before unknown have been re- 
turned ; that thofe which before came in fmall portions are furnilhed plenteoully, fuch 
as tobacco, fugar and coffee ; that Cuba particularly has notably improved notwith. 
Handing at prelent it be wdde of that profperity which it is capable df attaining ; and 
lalily that communication between the metropolis and her colonies has become in- 
finitely more aCtive: lett his fingle fact fuflice — Before 1778 the fleet and the gallions 
ufed to fail every three years. A merchant then mult necefiarily have been fubjeCted 
to confiderable expence, and to an infinity of trouble in order to obtain permiflion for 
his veflel to form a part of the expedition, which confilted of no more than 14 or 1 <; 
Ihips. In 1791, 89 velTels were difpatched from Spain to the Indies. Does not this 
at once anfwer the queftion of the propriety of a free trade f 

At fir ft the mini her for the Indies did not deem it proper to extend free commerce 

to Mexico, which remained for eight years fubjeCt to the ancient regulations. When 
he efteemed himfelf juftified from the numerous data with which he was furnilhed, and 
was fatisfied that he had nothing to apprehend from extending a fpecies of free trade 
to this vafl colony, with which he was better acquainted than any of the reft, he cauled 
it in 17S6 to participate in mealure in the regulation of 1778, but confined the an- 
nual fupply of merchandize to be furnilhed it, to 6000 tons; whimfkal reltriCtion! 
which evidences the predilection which Galvez had for regulating fyltems. 

I had a dole acquaintance with this ambitious minilter. lie was exceedingly laborious 
perfonally difinterefted, and poffefled fome talent ; but with thefe, his manners were 
repulfive, and he affumed all the confequence of a vizier. It is true he had all the pow- 
er, without at the fame time running the hazard of an Ottoman minilter, and Charles III. 
had an entire confidence in him. This monarch, truly virtuous, had fome peculiarities ; 
he looked upon himfelf as a great taCtician, and in confequence conlidered and de- 
termined every thing that regarded the army and military plans. As for the other de- 
partments, that of his confcience inclufive, he blindly fubmitted them to the manage- 
ment of thofe he had charged with them ; and none of the minifters profited more by 
this conceflion than Galvez, who pretended at all times a difference to the fuperhr in- 
telligence of the fovereign. Marlhal Duras became acquainted with him during his 
embaffy in Spain, and appointed him advocate for the French nation; this was not an 
Idle appointment then at Madrid, although it has latterly been fuppreffed. It clofely 
connected him with the French, and their ainbaflador. Poffibly a near examination 
into our character may be more prejudicial to the forming a favourable opinion of us, 
than a flight acquaintance. However that may be, notwithfianding the frequent com- 
munications he had with the French, he entertained towards them an averfion, that he 
but illdifguifed beneath the veil of lriendly profeffions. Mr. cl’Oflun threw this lean 
carp into the ffflvpond. Fie recommended him Itrongly to the Marquis de Grimaldi, 
whom 1763 took the port folio of foreign affairs, and to Charles 111. himfelf whom he 

Sum of tlit produce of the mines of Spanith America in the year 1790 - - 28,310,2^6 

Of which in gold there were not more than - 020*000 

But which does not include the produce of the mines discovered in the Vice royally of St. Alii nor of thole 
of Buenos Ayrc6, ot which in lyjjo there wcic thirty ot gold, and twenty tieren ot iilvcr, feven of copper, 
two of tin y and feven of lead, but what relult had followed the working of them had not come to hand. 

followed 
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followed from Naples to Madrid. He greatly contributed towards obtaining for Galvez 
an important commiflion to Mexico, where ne fliewed his domineering and enterpriz- 
ing fpirit, and where, intoxicated with power and overcome by the fatigue of an ex- 
tremely laborious million, he became a prey to a malady, which was accompanied and 
fucceeded by many a&s of infanity. On his return he was rewarded for his pains, and 
revenged for the inculpations on every head which had preceded him in Europe, by an 
appointment to the office of Minifter for India ; that is to fay by an appointment, which 
gave him a more extenfive and unlimited authority than his poffi lled by any individual, 
not himl'elf a fovereign, upon the furface of the globe. In this fituation he retained 
towards Mr. d’Oflun the exterior of gratitude, towards the French nation at leaft the 
language of attachment *. Yet of this nation he entertained a jealoufy. and antipathy 
which he dcmonflrated on more than one occafion. His defpotic nature was liable to 
irritation at the flighteft contradiction. Ilis adminiflration feemed to be the ark of the 
covenant with which no one could touch with impunity. Whofoever Ihauld prefume 
to reveal or pry into its fprings became at the inltant a viper in his eyes, lie could 
fcarcelyever forgive Robinfon for publiffiing his work on America. lie conftantly re- 
tarded the iranuation of it, under pretext that he could not have it appear without a 

correction of certain errors with which it was replete, and which in a fupplement to the 
work, admirable in feme refpe&s according to his own allowance, he himfelf would 
refute by a ftatement of faCts. Before he had completed this work, perhaps before he 
had ever ferioufly thought of it, he died. As for the philofophical hi/lory of Rayna /, as 
often as it was mentioned to him, it put him in a rage. 1 myfelf have heard him break 
out into imprecations againft certain Frenchmen, who had taken advantage of an al- 
lowance granted them for a temporary refidence on the coalt of Curnana, to introduce 
fome copies of that infernal work. 

Galvez difplayed the fame imperious and violent character in every branch of his 
vaft adminiflration. That he was extremely diligent cannot be denied, nor that he had 
a refolute inclination to eft'ett the reform of abufes, and oppreffive regulations. But 
among the molt enlightened Spaniards it is queftibnable, whether during his adminiftra- 
tion he effected molt good, or harm, for the Spanilh Indies. What however is cer- 
tain, he created in them, much againft his inclinations, a difpofition to independence. 
Too defirous of proving that an able minifter might render them productive to the re- 
venue of the metropolis, to which for a long time they had been a burthen ; by an cn- 
creafe of taxes, and a bad choice of collectors, he provoked an infurreCtion in 1781, 
at Santa Fi j and one Ihortly after Rill more ferious in Peru. The latter was not terminated 
but by having recourfc to bloody meafures, and the condemnation of the intrepid chief 
of the rioting band Tapacameros. And what inffant did he choofe for irritating and 
opprefling the Spanilh colonies ? The very moment in which, for motives of no greater 
weight, the colonies of Great Britain rebelled againft and deferted her mother country. 


* Galvez, a man of real talent, and who knew better than M. de Bourgoing the character of the nation 
with which he had to deal, who from his minute attention to colonial affairs was competent to judge of the 
remedies for the disorders which ex i fled in the colonies, previous to his adminiilratlon, and the proper time 
for application of them ; M. Galvez, who wa3 as well a mau of 1‘enfc and keen difevimination, and had a near 
acquaintance with that nation whofe character b more fhining than valuable, and truly, and not only probi- 
bly, better calculated for a (light acquaintance than a near infpedlion \ this M. Galvez had a well founded 
averfion towards the French. This carp, which the Fiench ttaibaflador threw when lean into the pond, with 
intention when fatted to ferve up at table, although thankful to his benefactor, became Coon not only a fat 
but an old fifli; and the French found him continually too cunning to be taken by the nets they cafl for him; 
lie was too little of a glutton to feizc the tempting baits with which they fought to hook him ; and too 
little fenfitive to be tickled out of the water. 
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For the purpofe of eftablifliing and collecting the new taxes he had laid on the people, 
fix teen thoufand officers were employed, whofe falaries and mifapplications abforbed 
all their receipts. Notwit hflanding this, he boalted with unbluffiing front, that he had 
augmented the revenue of Spanifli America from five millions of piaftres to 1 8, the while 
towards the end of his adminiflration, government was obliged to fend remittances of 
money (filuados ) to the Philippines, to Porto Rico, to Santo Domingo, to Louifiana 
and fometimes even to the Havannah. 

O11 the other hand, it mud be granted, that he fuccefsfully laboured at enlivening 
commerce and agriculture of the Spanifli Indies ; that La Trinidad, Louifiana, the Phi- 
lippines, and particularly Mexico, owe to him the dawn of their profperity. I /hall trace 
a rapid /ketch of what he has effected for thefe colonies, or at leaft of the beneficial al- 
terations contemporary with his adminiftration. 


Chap. VIII .—Meafures adopted with regard to Louifiana. — Of the ccffion of Santa Do- 
mingo to France. — Recent profperity of Trinidad — Treaty of Spain for the fupply of 
negroes. 

From the moment Louifiana was ceded by the French to Spain, the court of Madrid, 
which to fubjugate this colony had employed fuch vigorous meafures as could not fail 
to render its yoke odious, endeavoured to foften its fate by granting to the inhabitants 
fuch privileges as were calculated to infure their profperity. In 1768, it was enaCted, 
that merchandize going from Spain to Louifiana, and the productions received from 
that colony, /hould be exempt from all duties of exportation ; and that the produce of 
the colony /hould pay a duty ©f but four per cent, upon entering Spain. But as thofe 
in the greateft abundance, fuch as tobacco, indigo, cotton, and particularly furs, could 
not find a great falc in Spain, it was agreed that French veflels might load with them at 
New Orleans, but that they (hould arrive there in ballad. This reftriCtion was fo fre- 
quently eluded, that the Spanifli government faw the neceflity of taking it off, convinced 
that the furs, Ikins, &c. of Louifiana could b.ut be exchanged for goods manufactured 
in France. 

The regulation of 1 778, in addition to the other privileges of Louifiana, exempted 

all furs from duty for the fpacc of ten years. Afterwards in 1782, Ponficola and Welt 

Florida being added to the Spanifli poffeffions in the Gulph of Mexico, it was eftablilhed, 
that for ten years, reckoning from the conclufion of the peace, (hips /hould be per- 
mitted to fail from French ports to Louifiana and Penficola. And bring back returns 
of all the productions of the two colonies, that the articles, as well exported as im- 
ported, /hould pay a duty of no more than fix per cent.; that in cafe of neceflity the in- 
habitants /hould be permitted to furni/h themfelves with provifions from the French 
American iflands; and that the negroes, which they might procure from friendly colo- 
nies /hould enter their ports duty free. The regulation exprefsly mentioned, that the 
foreign merchandize received at Louifiana (hould be for its own confumption only. 
This reftriClion w as in courfe evaded ; for confidering the numerous expeditions made to 
New Orleans in confequence of the regulation, many fpeculators would have been ruin- 
ed, had their cargoes had no other market than that of Louifiana. 

This regulation of 1782 foon made fome addition to it nceffary ; the people of Loui- 
fiana w'erc to form no commercial connexions but with France. Had the French been 
able to furni/h them with all the articles they required, they would have deprived the 
contraband traders of any benefit from fraudulent commerce by way of Florida, and 

the 
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the north of the Millifippi, and would have procured at an eafy rate the furs, heaver 
Ikins, and other productions of Louifiana. But as the inhabitants of this colony con- 
futned certain foreign merchandize not produced by France, fuch as Silefian linens. Fug. 
lifh chintzes, &c. in order to fecure the whole profit of this new arrangement to the 
French, it was neceflary to obtain from the French government an allowance for the free 
importation of thefe articles, which might afterwards have been (hipped from the ports 
of that kingdom immediately to Louifiana. The Spanifh minifter confided tin's nego- 
ciation to M. Maxent, father-in-law to general Galvez, a man whom that minilfer had 
reafon in priding himfelf at being connected with, a man who in the American war dit- 
played great brilliancy of talent, who had paved the way for the prosperity of Louifiana 
by the mildnefs and wifdom of his adminiflration, and who afterwards, promoted to 
the viceroyalty of Mexico, was by a premature death fnatchcd from his country and a 
truly interefting family. The French government, fearful of injuring the revenues of 
the country, declined the propofals of Mr. Maxent ; and the court of Madrid was ob- 
liged to extend to other ports, fuch as Oftend, Amflerdam, Genoa, &c. a privilege 
which at firft had been referved for thofe of France. 

This circumftance however did not hinder the French from enjoying almoft the whole 
of the commerece of Louifiana, up to the period of the rupture between the two coun- 
tries. They even mantained two commifTarics in the colony for the purpofe of funerin- 
tending the irtterefts of their merchants. 

The ftate of Louifiana is not materially changed from what it was at the time of its 
ceflion to Spain. Its capital at that time contained 5 or 6000 inhabitants. In 1793 it 
did not contain more than 8000, exclufive of negroes, the number of whom through- 
out the colony amounted to about 25,000 : that of the whole of the colonifts might be 
reckoned about 20,000: the majority of which are French. If the perfons employed 
by government both civil and military be excepted, who are Spanifh, few others of that 
nations are to be met with. The Americans have formed eftabliftiments at Natchez, 
where they have introduced Englifh cultivation with fuccefs ; and upon the right bank 
of the Milfiflipi are fome Germans, who next to’ the Americans are the belt farmers 
in the colony. 

The extent of cultivated land in Louifiana is yet very confined $ tobacco and indigo 
are the only articles which have yet attained any high degree of profperity. No never- 
thelel's before the war with France it had a handfome portion of export trade, the 
amount may be computed at 8,400,000 leones (350,0001. )annually. But excepting a 
part which certain avaricious governors are faid to take in this trade, the reft is confined to 
foreign merchants, who only eftablifh themfelves at New Orleans for the purpofe of 
acquiring fortunes ; and afterwards return to their native country : woeful circumftance, 
which depriving this colony of capital without which nothing can be undertaken, de- 
prives it of the means of difplaying the advantages with which it has been favoured by 
nature. 

Thefe advantages are fo numerous and brilliant, that, when known, one is induced 
to pardon our forefathers for having been led aftray by the deceptive illufions of the Mif- 
fifippi fcheme. Let the rapid fketch here adduced ferve for framing a judgment of them. 

Louifiana is fituated in one of the fineft climates. It is watered through the whole 
of its length by a river, which adds to the natural fertility of the foil, and which at its 
mouth prefents an immenfe outlet for all the productions it nourifhes in its courfe. 

At the head of thefe is to be placed tobacco, which is greatly fuperior to that of 
Maryland or Virginia. Of this article 3,ooo,ooolbs. are annually exported on account 
of the King of Spain ; which, at 5d. per lb. amount to 61,250/. 
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The indigo of Louifiana is equally good with that of St. Domingo, and confequently 
much fuperior to that of Carolina. Before the war with France and Spain a great quan- 
tity was exported to Prance ; the amount of its annual produce was computed to be 
5 oo,ooolbs. 'weight, which at 5s. 6d. per lb. gives for its value 137,500/. 

Skins, for a long fpace of time, formed a principal article of trade from Louifiana. 
From 1765 to 1778 it was computed that the nature of the annual exportation 
amounted to 166,600; butthis commerce is diminilhed one half by the cauie before 
noticed ; the merchants having no fooner enriched themfelves than they withdraw, car- 
rying away with them their capitals, which are abfolutely neceflary in the fur and Ikin 
trade. The lavages, with whom this trade is mod beneficially carried on, are the Mif- 
fourics, who bring the produce of their hunting to Saint Louis, a village the inhabitants 
of which confifi principally of Frenchmen, who are well beloved in the adjacent difiritt. 

If Louifiana had more markets to fend her productions to, Ihe might reap great be- 
nefit from the collection of pitch , and tar, of an excellent quality ; which may be ob- 
tained in large quantities, particularly between Mobile and New Orleans. 

It produces as well an immeufe quantity of timber for Jhip building;. The value of it!? 
exports of mails, fpars, planking, &c. is computed at 35,000/. annually, befides a num- 
ber of finall vefl'els, and even of as high a burthen as 400 tons, which are built in the 
Miffifippi, and which are equally llrong and cheap. Its cedar is of the finefi quality ; 
green, white, and red oak are very abundant, and remarkable for the fize, height, and 
toughnefs of the wood ; their cyprefles make excellent malls, and to the Well Indies 
they lliip prodigious quantities of Ihingles, Haves, and boards. They Ihip annually for 
the Havannah 100, coo cafes of fugar ; and employ near 500 faw mills, of two laws each, 
which work by the rife and fall of tide. 

Immenfe flocks, and herds, furniih them with a fuperfluity of meat, and already 
form a confiderable branch of trade, in the exportation of hides and tallow. Finally 
they could export, if they had a market, a number of horfes, vegetable was, wool, hemp, 
and even filk. I fhall fay nothing of rice, peas, maize, &c. of which but fmall quan- 
tities are exported, which however -if added to the naval ltores may collectively be va- 
lued at 17,00,./. tlerling. 

The French trade before the ceffion of Louifiana to France, employed fix vefllls, 
laden with indigo, Ikins, and dollars for the metropolis, more than fixiy fmall vefiels 
between New Orleans, and San Domingo, and fome few to Martinico and Guadaloupe, 
laden with wood, lice, pulfe, pitch, tar, tobacco, and particularly piailers, and which 
carried back all deferiptions of European goods, and negroes. 

It is atfirll fight an inexplicable phenomenon, with all thefe advantages, that a colony 
l'o highly favoured by nature, and for which Spain while it was in her power, by leflen- 
ing the duties lo much beneath what her other Hates were taxed at, and by other privi- 
liges granted, fo greatly ailifted, fliould have made fo little progrefs. It has now changed 
its mall'.r, and there remains to be fecn if in other hands, and with more attention to 
the advantages to be derived, its race to the goal of profperity be not as fleet as before 
it was tardy. .The Americans appear deflintd to force Louifiana at length to fulfil the 
purpefe of nature. Already fettled upon the great river Miffifippi, and upon the Mef- 
louri and the Ohio, whofe tributary itreams increafe its lea of waters, they lolicited with 
threatening impatience a right of pafi’age to the ocean, which the regulating fyfietn of 
the Spanifh government refufed ; and which early or late they mufi have forced ; when 
Spain in 1795 at length conceded it to them. 

This meafure, which decided the fate of the wefiern Hates of America, and fecured 
their fuccefs, mull naturally tend to augment amazingly the profperity of Louifiana. 

New 
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New Orleans rauft become the depot for the goods which they have to export, a9 well as 
for thole which they may require, and confequcntly become a place of permanent attrac- 
tion to fpeculators; and the example of this fecundating activity cannot fail to enliven 
the whole colony. The EngKlh government was greatly plealed with the conceilum 
made by Spain. The Milfifippi, obferved their orators, comes from the North Weft, the 
Ohio which falls into it from the North Eall. Both traverfe countries which are no 
where furpafl'ed in fertility, countries which produce abundance of wood fit for the 
conftruftion of mills, and houfes fuch as oak, fir , elm , and walnut tree. This wood 
bydefcending the rivers to their mouth will arrive cheap at the Englilh iilands. Thel'e 
iflands moreover may receive by the fame channel as far as from Pittsburg in the fame 
latitude as New York, wheat, and iron, with which they could not be (applied from 
New york itfelf, or Philadelphia, but at a much higher rate. In one word, the open- 
ing of the Miflifippi infuring fuflicient (liipments of grain for ihe confumptiou of 
her iflands will difpenfc England from the neceflity of provifmning them, and greatly 
extend at the fame time the diffufion of her manufactures. Should experience juftify 
the favourable conjectures of the Britifli miniftry, it may be fuid, that the treaty by 
which the Prince of the Peace and Mr. Pinckney terminated a very knotty ncgociation in 
1795, after thirteen years dil'cuflion, will have poflelled the Angularity in diplomatic 
annals, of having been directed againft no one, and advantageous to all. 

Had Louifiana continued fubjeCt to the Spanilh, in all human probability it would 
have reaped advantage from the happy change in its relations, and might by its con- 
nections with France have been of more aCtual benefit than if it formed a part of its 
colonies ; we may at any rate be fatisfied with our having abided by the treaty of Bade, 
and being content with the cefiion of the Spanilh part of St. Domingo. 

Spain," on her fide, in yielding it, made no painful facrifice : to her it was rather 
burthenfome than beneficial. Jt is well known that within the century preceding 1784, 
it had been a net expence to her of 17 millions of piafters; and that latterly it colt her 
200,000 hard dollars annually. In a iTu ruing this fum, which I have efpecial reafons for 
deeming correCt, it does not appear that I exceed the idea which enlightened people had 
entertained of its amount, fince M, Moreau de St. Mery in his valuable work on this 
ifland, rates it at i ,700,000 livres, or upwards of 300,000 dollars. Notwithllanding 
the Spanilh part of the ifland was double the extent of ours, its population at the period 
adverted to did not amount to more than 100,000 fouls, of which fcarcely 3000 negroes 
followed agriculture ; nor did the inhabitants even ten years later, according to St. Mery, 
furpafs 100,000 of free men, anti 15,000 Haves. It poflelled fcarcely any other culti- 
vate! lands than fuch as were tilled by our run- a- way negroes. This colony may on the 
eftahliflunent of power in the Weft India iflands become in our hands of more value 
than the whole of our Antilles. None of the valuable productions of America are 
foreign to its foil. It is capable of yeilding as much tobacco and 1'ugar as Cuba; as 
much of coffee and cotton as our former part of St. Domingo was accuftomcd to do ; 
better cocoa even than that of the Caraccas ; but all its productions, ulth .ugh for the 
molt part indigenous, are imall in quantity at prefenl in this colony, after having been 
iortuerly lb plentiful, that in cocoa alone St. Domingo furnilhed a fuitidcncy for the 
entire ccnfmuptimi of Spain. There are two diltricts on this part of the ill uni well 
ada. red to the rearing of lhcep, many fuitahlc to horned cattle, its te.ritny is well 
watered in every refpeCt, and of an uneven furfacc. To conclude, four of its ports, 
San Domingo, Santana, Port de Plata , anti Monto Chr'tjh, are well adapted for the re- 
ception and exportation of its produce. 


From 
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From the foregoing (ketch it will be at once concluded that this new colony acquired 
by tlie treaty of Baflc is fingularly favoured by nature, bur at the fame time all remains 
to be done ; and confequently, the advantages which the French may reap from it, can 
be looked for only at a very diftant period. 

This at the fame time is all that can be granted to thofe who blame the policy of our 
making this new acquifition, and among their number it cannot be dil'puted that there 
arc l’oine who like M. Moreau de St. Mery reafon with much plaufibility and from in- 
controvertable falls. With them we are difpofed to agree that the French part of St. Do- 
mingo will gain by its incorporation with the Spanifh part, neither any confiderable 
•means of defence, nor perhaps a greater fecurity for its navigation in time of war; but 
at the fame time, we cannot (hare their npprehenfions of feeing the means of fubfif- 
tencc diminilh in confequence on the ancient French colony. From the evidence of a 
century part, of what in this refpefl has taken place between the French colonills and 
the Spaniards, it is evident, that the fupply of cattle afforded by the Spanifh part of the 
ifland to the other mull neceffarily be precarious as long as it is dependant upon foreign 
governors and adminiftrators, with whom the rulers of the French could make no 
other than provincial and imperfetl flipulations, for the obfervance of which no gua- 
rantee was afforded : whereas in the prefent date it will be poflible to make permanent, 
and ftricl regulations, which will fecure our ancient colony againft this inconvenience. 

In vain do they who are of opinion that the acceptance of this colony is impolitic, 
affumc, in oppofition, that Africa mult be' depopulated to fupply it with the million of 
negroes noceffary to open the foil, a difficulty of no lefs magnitude would remain to be 
overcome in finding capital for fuch an immenfe undertaking ; particularly after the 
horrible commotion which has occurred, and which will leave fo much to regenerate 
in the former French colony. To them may be anfwered, that the French government 
lie under no obligation to effedl the amelioration of the whole colony at once ; and that 
in fad the means to be employed are not of the delcription that they appear to indicate ; 
fincc from the folcmn abjuration of, the Have trade which has been made in France, it 
is deprived of -the means of confecrating the Spanifh part of St. Domingo, to that 
fpecics of cultivation, which, apparently, cannot be undertaken without the affiftance of 
negroes ; that there are other modes of rendering productive a country, which by their 
own allowance prefents fo many refources, ami that in the interval of the government 
becoming occupied with its improvement on a more extenfive lcale, nothing oppofes 
its beginning to populate and clear it, by inviting to it the numerous French families 
who have been ruined by the revolution, and the numerous wanderers from every 
country to whom all places are alike, when their diftrefs may find alleviation, or their 
fituation in life be varied for the better. Thole new colonilts, attracted by the beauty 
of the climate, by the advantages which its incorporation with the French republic holds 
out to them, and by’the cheapness with which they will be enabled to purchafe un- 
cleared lands, would thus pave the way for the prosperity of the country, fcarcely yet 
inhabited, without its becoming noceffary to depopulate Africa t or empty the national 
•exchequer. 

This momentous queftion of the policy of the acquifition of the former Spanifh part 
of Sr. Domingo, has been treated by both fides with that exaggeration which disfigures 
every thing by its attempt at cmbclli fhment, and predicts confequenccs which never 
happen. On one hand it is affirmed, that this acquifition will ruin the French colony; 
that the Spanifh inhabitants will leave their quarters ; the meadows whereon they 
graze the cattle, without which the French cannot fubfift, will be either abandoned or 
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appropriated to cultivation, and the colony will perifh for want in the midft of its plan- 
tations of fugar and coffee. Again, how can the forces of one finglc power protect fo 
vafl an extent of coalt ? What a robbery mull it not occafion the forces of the metro- 
polis, which fo much requires her power at home ! What an umvife appropriation of 
that treafure which fhe herfelf is in fuch need of! 

On the other hand, thofe who arc fond of embellifhing the future, reckon upon St. 
Domingo attaining in ten years fuch a degree of proi'perity as is wholly unexampled ; 
encrealing the imports of France by 150 millions of livres, and affording a fupply for 
the neceffities of all the world. Patriots fo eafily alarmed, difmifs your foinbre fancies ; 
vifionaries of optimilin, wake from your fairy dreams ! Neither of your prognoltics 
bear fcmblance of a likely feature. You have feen the dellined pairs, whole amiable 
qualities, whofe apparent luitablenefs for each other, whofe mutual love excite fuch 
tender interdt : their wedding day arrives, how ferious the flate, how decifive of their 
future deftiny ! You exclaim, “ on this inftant depends their bappimfs or their mifery 
The fentence is erroneous : they are deceived as well as thole who tell them fo. They 
are about to pafs together thirty years of their lives without effecting either the one or 
the other. Thus will it be with St. Domingo, and with a aowd of fnnilar other 
cafes from which great wonders are expected, or great difafters apprehended. 

I now pafs on to other colonies which are indebted to the miniltcr Galvez for at leafc 
the dawn of their regeneration. 

Trinidad had for a long time been one of the mod unprofitable of the Spanifli co- 
lonies. Its fituation at the entrance of the Gulph of Mexico, near the coalt of Terra 
Firma, the falubrity of its climate, the fertility of its foil, fcarce opened by the hufband- 
man, and the excellence of fomu of its harbours, on the contrary, ought to make it a 
valuable pofl'cflion. Galvez, in order to give new life to this palfied member of the 
Spanifli monarchy, added in 1776 the ifland of Trinidad to the department of the 
company of Caracas. In 177a it was included in the new regulation. The next vear 
M. d’Avalos, intendant of the province of Caracas, confulted and encouraged by the 
minifter, took upon himfelf to people and fertilize Trinidad. A Frenchman, not lels 
aftive than himlelf, feconded his intentions : this was M. de Saint Laurent, (fince 
known by the name of Roume) who after living fcveral years on an ifland of Granada, 
where he has acquired general eltccm. Went to fettle at Trinidad, lie was previoufly 
acquainted with all the refourct-s of the ifland, had connections with moll of the Ca- 
ribbec iflands, and poflelTed, in a fuperior degree, the talent of infpiring confidence 
and benevolence by his eafy manners, and his honeff bluntnefs. M. d’Avalos deputed 
him to procure fcttlers for the ifland of Trinidad. For eff'e&ing this purpoic he pro- 
pofed a regulation, which M. d’Avalos publifhed the beginning of 1780, without wait- 
ing for the conlent of the court, and it produced a fpeedy effect. In the month of June 
1 78a, there were a hundred and feventy lour families of HOW colonilts, who had brOUgllt 
with them a thoufand and eighty-five flaves, and had begun nearly two hundred plan- 
tations of fugar, coffee, and cocoa. However the greatelt part of the emigi.uits, upon 
whom M. d’Avalos reckoned, waited until the court of Spain ffiould make a formal 
avowal of the promifed privileges ; and M. de St. Laurent came in 1 783 to Europe to 
folicit it. He was not fatisfied with his reception by the jealous minider, who wiffied 
every thing fhould proceed from himfelf, and could ill brook that any tiling beneficial 
ffiould take effeCt at the mitigation of another. To jullify the promiles lie had made 
to the emigrants, he demanded privileges which were found incompatible with the laws 
of the Indies ; and the coyncil, the depofitory of thel’c laws, oppofed the ancient in- 
flexibility of its principles, lie conceived himfelf to poffeis a right to the acknowledge- 
ments 
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ments of Spain, and demanded them with that bluntnefs which fcorns to afk for jul- 
tice in thofe accents employed in the folicitations for favours. In fhort the late of Tri- 
nidad was decided without his occurrence *. 

In the month of November 1783, a royal mandate appeared which weakly feconded 
the advances of the colony to profperity. It granted to the new colonifts, a part only 
of the privileges which St. Laurent had judged neceflary ; it allowed them a free trade 
with the French in Europe as well as in the Caribbees, but ftipulated that the commerce 
fhould be carried on in Spanifh vcfl'els. 

The importation of negroes, which the colony wanted, was permitted but with re- 
ftrittions, flipulating limply that this ifland fhould ferve as a depofitory for all thofe 
which foreign nations fhould bring thither. Spain could not do without thefe to fur- 
nifh her colonics. At the expiration of the famous tij/ienio, which the Englilh obtained 
at the peace of Utrctcht, this charge was transferred to a company which had mail- 
Porto Rico the depofitory of all the negroes it bought. The contract of the company 
expiring in 1780, Spain determined on importing her own Haves. With this view 
government had acquired from Portugal, by the treaty of peace in 1778, two finall 
iflands near the coaft of Africa, called Annobon and Fernando del Po. But, befides 
their being badly fituated for the purpofe, Spain is in want of funds which are elpc- 
cially neceflary for the negro trade ; flip lias neither vefl'ols properly built for the pur- 
pofe, nor the merchandize fuitable to barter for negroes, nor Jailors accultomed to 
the traffic, nor furgeons who underfbnd how they fhould be treated ; and until fhe 
thus becomes upon an equality with the nations ufed to this commerce, fhe will be 
obliged to have rccourfe to their afliftance. It is however only by degrees that fhe will 
be perfuaded of this truth. Thus, at firft fhe had recourfe to certain foreigners, who 
within a Hated time engaged to furnifh her with a limited number of negroes. Thefe 
partial meafures turning out infufficient at the beginning of 1789, fhe adapted the plan 
of allowing foreigners as well as Spaniards the liberty of importing negroes into the 
colonies of St. Domingo, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Caraccas. In the month of 
February 1791 fhe extended this penniflion to two years longer, and included Santa Fi 
in the allowance. Towards the clofe of the fame year appeared a proclamation fuffer- 
ing natives as well as foreigners for fix years to go to purchafe negroes wherever they 
were to be met with, and difembark them in the colonics previoufly mentioned, as well as 
at Buenos Ayres ; with this reftriftion only on foreigners, that their veflels on their arrival 
on the Spanilh coafts fhould contain no other lading, not even excepting agricultural 
tools, the introdu&ion of which was exdufively referved to Spaniards. For all the 
edicts iflued by the Spanilh government in modem times are continually fhackled with 
reftri£tions and exceptions. On this occafion this was particularly experienced by the 
French. They were entirely excluded from the privilege which the proclamation 
granted to other foreigners ; the motive was clear enough. F.ven the mod piou 
courts do not oppofe the mod revolting of all traffics, which is legitimatized in their 
eyes by the profperity and profit it brings to their country ; but by the importation of 
French principles they conceived there was nothing to be acquired, and confequently 
placed every obftacle in its way. 

In the mean time we felt offended at the exception. Our traders folicitcd the revoca- 
tion of an exclufion which was injurious to them, and in the month of May 179a I ob- 

* This eftiuiable man found himfeif, as the reward of his talent* and labours, abandoned to all the an- 
si ‘e ies car. fed by a derangement of pioperty, when Marflialde Caflries, who had f<. und an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with hi 1 ’ merit, recompenfcd him for the injuftice and caprice of fortune, by nomi- 
nating him commifliiry at Tobago. 

tained 
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lained their wilh. It was at this inftant that Spain, acknowledging my chn rafter, fecmed 
to be reconciled for a time with the revolution. The French adminiitration, 
however, at that period did not think it prudent to avail itfelf of the grant. It was of 
opinion, that for a trifling pecuniary gain its own iflands would be deprived of their re- 
gular fupply from the proprietors of flavc ihips, finding it more advantageous to carry 
their negroes to the Spanilh colonies. It was wrong in its computation, for flaves are 
more dear in the French than in the Spanilh fettlements, and confequently would fepure 
the former a preference. The Engliffi were likely to be mod benefited by the edict ; 
their import of negroes amounted to from 40 to 45,000, and was confequently greater 
than their demand ; while the whole importation of the French did not exceed 25,000. 

Moreover, the war which Ihortly after took place between France and Spain made a 
nullity of the allowance conceded to the former, and the philofophy of our legiflators 
fhortly after annihilated the traffic in negroes. The government of Spain has not imi- 
tated the generous example. Here, however, it is juft that I Ihould obferve, that if this 
horrible praftice were tolerable in any part of the globe, it would be under the Spanilh 
dominion ; and it is worthy of remark, that the nation which is charged with having ul’ed 
more cruelty than any other in the new world, is that which, with the Portugueze, main- 
tains towards its negroes the moll mild and benevolent deportment ; as if ftudious, by 
its prefent humane difpofition, to expiate, or at leaft make amends for the cruelties of 
their forefathers. But let us return to Trinidad. 

The court of Madrid at length followed a plan with refpeft to this ifland, bold in itfelf, 
but with which Ihe has reafon to be fatisfied. She granted to it a licence, fuch as perhaps 
cannot be exampled on the furface of the globe. Before the American v r ar it was almoft 
a defert, in a perfeft Hate of nature. Spain threw open its ports to foreigners of every 
nation. She invited them to eftablilh themfelves there with their capitals and negroes, 
exempted from duties every thing exported by Spaniards, as well from the colony as from 
the oppofite coall of Terra Firma, and laid but a very moderate duty on whatever was ex- 
•ported by foreigners to alien ports. She did more : Ihe entrufled the government of 
Trinidad to a perfon as well informed as he w'as beneficent, Don Joachim Chacon *. 

Hence has arifen a profperity as brilliant as rapid. The foil of Trinidad is calculated 
to produce every fpecies of colonial produftion. Cocoa, indigo, cotton, and coffee have 
been fucceffively tried ; but it has been found impoflible to preferve them from the 
creeping and winged infefts with which the colony abounds, and plantations of thefc 
deferiptions have been abandoned. But the cultivation of fugar is already in the moil 
flouriffiing ftatc. Lefs than fifteen years ago there were fcarcely twenty fugar planta- 
tions, there are now more than three hundred -and fixty. From different iflands in the 
Weft Indies, particularly from the French, the difeontented have fled to Trinidad, tak- 
ing with them a\l their negroes. It will be no exaggeration to compute its colonifts at 
fixty thoufand at this moment ; of which but few are Spaniards, many Americans, and 
many French, as well emigrants as patriots. There, under one of the fineft climates in 
the univerfe, on a virgin foil, which ufurioufly repays their labours, they forget their 

* Events, however, have proved, or at haft have left room for believing, that his courage was not equal 
to hib intelligence It was he who prefided at the defence of Trinidad when the English, with L> little 
difficulty, made themfelves the raafters of it in 17^8. Shortly after, their governor of Vt. Vincent w-ut 
to fee the actual ftatc of the new conqticft. 3 nd fatiefied himfclf of its importance, not only with rtfpeet to 
its intriiif.c value, hut more particularly from its geographical pofirion. The report which he made on his 
return to Loudon to the liritifh minillry fixed its attention fo ftvongly, that it wa* eafy to perieive, even 
a? that inftant, the fixed aequifition of this valuable colony would be made one of the ai ticks Jine qua non 
of the futuic peace. 
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former feuds, and live in peace, protected by a wife government, which alike difpenfes 
to every one both happincfs and- protection. The new-comers received advances of 
agricultural implements, and even capital, the value of which was rigoroufly reclaimed 
at the expiration of three years. If they bring capitals, they buy fuch plantations already 
begun as arc on fale j or grants of lands not then fold are made them from the crown, 
the price of which is paid after their being brought into a Hate of production. The 
rights to which the colonies owed their profperity were, in 1796, prolonged fpr eighteen 
years ; in lefs time than that will Trinidad become as llourilhing as any other colony of 
the new world/. 


Ciiap. IX .— -What the Span if j government has done for the Philippines and Mexico - 

Working of the mines. 

LOUISIANA and Trinidad arc not the only colonies, the regeneration of which has 
been undertaken by modern Spain \ yet is there one at the extremity of Afia which 
feems to accufe the metropolis of taking too little intered in feconding the bounties of 
nature. I fpeak of the Archipelago of the Philippine iflands, which, if the Marianas be 
included, comprize a pofleflion more extonfivc than France, Spain, and Italy joined to- 
gether. Not only doos every requifite of life abound in them, they at the lame time 
produce abundance of fliip timber, woods proper for dyeing, fevcral iron mines, and 
rivers navigable a long way up the country. Cotton, tobacco, indigo, and fugar thrive 
in that foil j fonie gold is alfo found among the fand of certain rivers. The vegetable 
kingdom is rich beyond meafure. Sonnerat brought away from there in 1781 near fix 
thoufand plants before unknown in Europe. The number of fubjefts who acknowledge 
the Spanifh dominion is upwards of a million, without including the wild natives who 
live in the woods, and of which the enumeration would be almoft impoflible. 

Convinced of the impoflibility of eltablilhing a regular and well fupported commerce 
between them and the mother country, the Kings of Spain have confined their efforts 
to bellowing on them a communication, by the port of Acapulco, with the weftern coafl: 
of Mexico. The famous Nao (Galleon) which every year makes the voyage from Ma- 
nilla to Acapulco, acrofs the South-Sea, is generally known. It was, for the molt part, 
by this route that Spain communicated with the Philippines ; a communication without 
profit for her European fubjefts, and of which the principal advantage was reaped by 
the Chinefe, the Armenians, and other nations who frequent the eafiern ocean. Even 
the revenue derived no advantage from it ; for the moderate produce of the duties was 
not fufficient to defray the cxpences incurred in their collection. The civilized inha- 
bitants of the Philippines, without cultivation or induftry, had no other rcfource than 
in the commiflions to which their fituation was favourable. Like Spain in Europe, the 


• Such was the fituation of Trinidad when the Fnglifh took poflVflion of it 5 now that is ceded to them 
by the treaty of Amiens, they will not fail to make their harvtll of all the advantages which it holds forth. 
The piincipal one for them will be the pofTcflion of a colony abutting upon the Spanifh coal! of Tara Firma, 
and the being enabled to fupply it abundantly with the produce of their manufactories ; pnflibly they may 
not negleA it in other points of view. Trinidad, to which nature has been prodigal of all dtferiptions of 
wealth, contains much treafure worthy of the attention of the naturalill. It was with a view to thedifeovery 
thereof that our government, with the confcnt of the court of Madrid, and provided with a prole dtion from 
Great Britain, difpatched the frigate La Belle Angcliqucin 1 79% under the command of Captain i’audin, 
for Trinidad, with fome of our learned men, {killed in natural hilloiy and botany. Tin's objtft, of which 
circumftances have permitted no more than the outlines to be fkctchcd, will no doubt be completed by the 
Britifh government, and leave fcience nothing to regret from the change of mailers which this colony has 
undergone. 
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ifland of Luconia, or Manilla, which is the principal of the Philippines, was only a chan- 
nel through which the piaftres of Mexico pafl’ed to the Indian nations ; fo that, notwith- 
{landing the enormous fums of money which commerce has carried to tlufeiflands fmee, 
the rime of their conqueft, there remains in them but a very moderate quantity. 

r I heir defence was as much neglcded as their interior profperity. It may be recol- 
lected with what cafe they were taken in the w^r before the lad by the fame General 
Draper who commanded at Minorca under General Murray, when that ifland was lur- 
rendered to the Duke de CriI!on. # Spain has profited by the teflon. The prefont mo. 
Larch has ordered the port of Cavite, at the bottom of which Manilla is fituated, the 
capital of the ifland of Luconia, and the refidence of the governor, to be fortified ; ami 
in the American war this important place was in a fituation to brave the renewed attack, 
of the fame en-tnics. 

In the mean time, the minifter of the Indies endeavoured to excite 'lie induftry 
of the inhabitants, who, notwithflanding their fupinenefs, from which the appear- 
ance of gain is alone calculated to awaken them, have the greatefl: aptitude to ma- 
nufactures, agriculture, navigation, and the building of {hips. Already had cotton 
manufactories been eftablifhed at Manilla, and fucceeded. Already had it been fre- 
quently in contemplation within the century to enliven the colony by means of a com- 
pany. 

In 1 733, the miniflcr Patinpo propofed the eftablifhment of a company, which was to 
have a duration of twenty years, and to which privileges were to be granted which ap- 
peared incompatible with the laws of the Spanifh Indies. It was not, however, from the 
inflexible council of the Indies that the oppofition proceeded. The court of Madrid 
was obliged to yield to the representations of the maritime powers, who maintained that 
this efiablifhment was contrary to exifting treaties, which ffipulated that Spain lhould 
not trade to India by the Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1767, Muiquiz, minifter of finance, in other refpe&s by no means of an enter- 
prizing Ipirit, conceived a bolder project dill, which was that of forming a company, 
compofed half of l‘rench and half ol Spanifh, to trade to the Philippines; a trade of 
which the French would have reaped the principal advantages, by amalgamating it with 
that of her Laft India C ompany. The Duke de Choifeul, who was fond of the grand, 
wfio as well imagined that his afccndancy over the Marquis di Grimaldi would make 
every thing practicable, received the propofition with enthufiafm : nothing, however, 
refulted from the plan. 

It was renewed in 1783, but in a different fhape, and at the infiance of three different 

per Ions. Ihe one was M. cPEHaing, who was defirous of repaying, by proofs of 

zeal towards Spain, the grandeefhip with which flic had inverted him. Shortly after, 

the I rincc of Hafiau Sicgen, who, in, his voyage round the world, had acquired foroe 
grand ideas, propofed to enliven the Philippines by attracting colonifis from Europe, 
by opening one of the ports of thefe iilands to the Ghinefe, who require nothing better 
than an afylum in this quarter, and by efiablifliing a fuflicient force to check a Rlahom- 
medan nation of pirates, called Moors , which infeft the fhores of the Philippines, and 
which Spain was unable to deflroy, notwithflanding (he confccrated annually 2o:,oco 
piafires towards carrying on a war againfl them. He offered to preiide hin.fclf m .*r the 
efiablifhment ; but his ofier was coolly received, and it fell to the lot uf RI. Gabarras 
to fuccecd, where fo many before him had failed- 

Galvez, whofe unealy jealoufy had infenfibly become accufiomed to the fight of a 
young Frenchman applying himfelf to the regeneration of his country, felt inclined to 
concert with him that of the Philippines. They took advantage of the tendency of the 

U 2 Spaniard.’ 
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Spaniards towards ufeful enterprizes, to caufe the project of a dired trade between Spain 
and the iflands to be adopted. * 

Circumftances were propitious. After divers fluctuations, credit and confidence 
formed to be consolidated, and the Spaniards began to accuftom theinfelves to ri{k ad* 
ventures. Monied men became lefs fearful, gave at length an employment to their 
capitals, which miftruft and cuftoin had prevented them from putting to ufe. The 
company of the Caraccas was on the point of being diffolved, and its (hare-holders receiv- 
ing- back their inveftments, were anxious for an opportunity of replacing’thent to advan- 
tage. This was therefore the fitted time for the eftabl'fhment of a new company, which, 
undertaken under the moft happy aufpie.es, might infpire confidence and a defire of gain. 
J he plan was difeufled and approved of, in July 1784, in a junto compofed of different 
members of adminiftration, and at which the minifler of the Indies prefided. It was 
propofed to form a capital of eight millions of hard dollars, divided into 32,000 fhares, 
each of 25P dollars, and to employ this capital in trading. from Spain to the Philippines. 
The advantages which Spain would have over the other European dates, in carrying 
immediately from Mexico to thefe iflands the pi a fires, which other nations could not 
convey thither but by a prodigious circuit, were enumerated. It was attempted to be 
proved that Spain, thus importing from their fource the merchandizes of India, fomuch 
fought after in Europe, would receive them upon better terms, might furnifli them to 
her colonies and European fubjetts, and at the fame time find a market for them in 
other nations. 

The plan approved of by the junto received the fan £t ion of the King, who as well as 
his family took an interest in it, and means were immediately fought for to carry it 
into execution. In it was placed, as we have formerly obferved, 21,000,000 of rials, 
arifing from the excefs of the value of the fhares in the bank; and that the ardour which 
feemed to be awakened might not be abated by delay, directors and other perfons were 
immediately named for the new eftablifhment, and the patent of its inllitution was pre- 
pared and publifhed. 

It ftated, that the veffels deftined td this commerce fhould fail from Cadiz, double 
Cape Horn, put into the ports on the coaft of Peru, and thence take piaftres fuflicicnt 
to make their purchafes, crofs the South Sea to the Philippines, and bring their returns 
immediately to Cadiz, taking their courfe by the Cape of Good Hope. 

This precipitate zeal, which feemed to be a contraft to the fuppofed flownefs of the 
Spaniards, and which rather exhibits a mixture of French fpirit, was feconded by a cir- 
cumftance which happened very opportunely. The company of the Gremios y of which 
we have feveral times fpoken, this company, which fpeculates in every quarter, which ob- 
tains any favour, any privilege, and any commiffion it requires from adminiftration, but 
which of late is open to the charge of being more attentive to making the fortune of its 
agents, than to the fecurity of the funds with which it is entrufted ; the Gremios, 1 fay, 
had already fent fome fhips to the Philippines ; and notwithftanding they had not fuc- 
ceeded, were preparing to make another experiment, when the plan of the new com- 
pany was under confideration. 

The Gremios were offered a part in the project, and had declined accepting the offer. 
. They haflened the departure of the veffel which was preparing for Manilla ; but the 
elements, more favourable to the views of the minifler than their intentions, foon obliged 
it to return to Cadiz, after having received confiderable damage. To have repaired 
and refitted it would have been expenfrve, and mud have required time. Government 
offered to purchafe the veffel and cargo, and the propofal was accepted. Thuswas the firfl 
expedition undertaken by the Philippine company, at the very inftant of its eftablifhment. 

Like 
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* Like all new edablifhments, this company [had fome enthufiadic admirers, and 
fome bitter cenfors. Thcfc could not conceive how Spain, which had colonies much 
nearer to her, and which were deditute of population and induftry, could think of 
improving fird her mod diftant polfeffions. It was a matter of furprife to them, that 
the management of trade which was to extend its branches to the molt dillant parts of 
.Alia, Ihould be entruftcd to three directors, not one of which had ever doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and who had no other knowledge of the Eall Indies than what might 
be looked upon as doubtful and incomplete. They thought it certain that Spain could 
never advantageoufly enter into competition with nations who were experienced in the 
traffic, and poflefled all the benefit of priority. They looked upon this enterprife as 
no other than an additional outlet for. thofe metals, of which Spain is but a depofitary 
for an inflant. In India every ftation was already occupied ; every port, every cmnpting- 
lioufe, every market was poflefled by one or another power. "Was then the Philippine 
Company to carry its fpeculations to China ? In that cafe, at the very outlet (he would 
have to contend with rivals tremendoufly formidable. And what, at any rate, could they 
draw from that country ? Tea ? It is hardly known in Spain ; and other countries 
poffefs the means of importing it themfelves, as well as of preventing any fupply through 
her bottoms. Porcelain ? This is a cumberfome article, and would find but little de- 
mand. Silks ? Would Ihe diflrefs the manufactories eitablilhed at home ? Of thefe 
different conjcftures the latter appeared to be the molt reafonable ; and, confequently,. 
the patent had fcarcely made its appearance before the filk-weavers,of Catalonia made 
the mod earned reprefentations to government, and prefiingly petitioned againd the 
ineafure. 

Nothing can be deduced from the bad fuccefs of the fird expedition. It was the 
confequcnce of a circumltance w'hich will not again occur. Galvez, condant in his 
plan of’direCting arbitrarily whatever belonged in any (hape to the duties of his adminiftra- 
tion, in the interval of the arrival of the commiffaries of the company at the Philippine 

Iflands, gave the management' to the governor. A ftranger to commerce, the only ar- 
ticles which druck him as proper to take from China’ were tea, muflin, and other mer- 
chandize rejected by other nations ; fo that as a confequent refultof this ignorance, the 
fird cargo remained at Cadiz not entirely fold even in 1792. 

The lucceeding expeditions were more fortunate. Of three veflels which failed toge- 
ther, one, it is true, met with damage, which it repaired at the Ifle of France ; the two 
others however happily returned to Cadiz at the end of 1787, where their cargoes were 
bought up with avidity, and fome articles of them fold at 50 per cent, above the value 
at which they were rated upon their fird arrival. Malevolence would not take this mo- 
mentary fuccefs for a prognodic of its future welfare ; it attributed it to the novelty of 
the matter, and the fmall quantity of merchandize brought by the company ; and main- 
tained, not without fome probability on its fide, that if a tade for thefe articles became 
edabiilhed in Spain, they would be furnilhed at a cheaper rate by ftnugglers. 

It furprifes and excites one’s indignation when jealoufy and envy, finding {belter in 
the breads of little minded men who accidentally fill eminent and commambng dations, 
Sacrifice the public good to the gratification of their invididhs appetite. Larena, ma- 
licioufly difpofed towards the founder of the Philippine Company, entertained a fimilar 
averfion for the edablifliment itfelf ; and contraband trade, in confequence, met with 
an abettor in the perfon who fhould have been its mod inimical opponent. l ie allowed 
all merchants to import muflins on the fame terms as the Company. He impofed a 
duty of 23 per cent, on worked or printed India goods which were brought from Can- 
ton. This was giving thefe goods, which are vadly inferior to the manufactures brought 

from 
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from the Coromandel coafl by the other'natlons of Europe, a rivallhip which could not 
fail to be highly detrimental. It is true, the importation of goods of a fimilar deferip- 
tion from any European port was ftridly prohibited in Spain, but at the fame time it is 
well known, that there is no .merchandize whatsoever but may be introduced into the 
country for a premium of 12 per cent. Such Spaniards therefore as might prefer In. 
dian inuflins would have an advantage of 1 1 per cent, in purchafing thofo which might 
be fmuggled. 

What chance of fuccefs with fuch oppofition to its meafu res could there remain with 
the Company? Notwithflanding this, it Hill maintained its ground. In 1792 its ca- 
pital was yet entire, and its {hares, after having fallen to a difeount of 50 per cent., 
had again rifen to par. The directors had produced their flatcment of balance, and 
fatisfied the proprietors that, allowing the flock to be fold at a lols, and computing for 
lcvcral cafualtics, there yet would be a profit left. 

In 17 95 the Company had made a profit of 22,000,000 of rials, £250,000 fteriing.; 
and the three dividends which it has hitherto made in 1703, in 1795, and 1796, have 
been at 5 per cent. each. Government, in order to compcnlatc for non arrivals, latterly 
granted it permiflion to introduce into Spain from European markets the value of 
9, coo, 000 of plain India muflins. It has hitherto employed in the trade fixteen veflels of 
from five hundred and thirty to eight hundred and eighty tons ; fourteen of which have 
returned to Cadiz, and three are at fea. Bcfides thele the merchants, on account of 
the Company, have made feventeen expeditions, as well to the Caraccas, and Murucay- 
bo, as to Lima, all of which have arrived fate ; and in i 796 they had a very profitable 
year from the re-fale of the returns of American merchandize and cocoa. 

This apparent good fortune does not however prevent many impartial judges from 
auguring ill of the eftablifhment ; and without participating jn the animofity of the 
enemies of its founder, may it not even now, as it was in 1784, be regarded as more 
■hurtful than beneficial, more brilliant than folid ? It will doubtlefs be obliged to aban- 
don the importation of tea, difficult to be difpofed of in the North, and more than ever 
fo in England; it has no markct’in the middle of Europe, and can only find one in 
Spain by becoming a fublliiute for chocolate, and thus injuring icveral colonies whofe 
profperity is of more confequence to Spain than that of the new company. Would not 
the Tales of its fillc be injurious to the national manufactures of that article, which are at 
prefent in a flourifhing ftate, but which require afiiflance rather than difcourageuient ? 
And as to its inuflins, would it not be more advantageous to Spain to manufacture the 
raw cotton which fhe extracts from her colonies, and thus employ her idle hands at 
home; than to tax hcrfelf by contributing to the nourifhment of diftant induftry, in 
order to fatisfy theexpenfivc caprice of her European fubjects ? 

Spaniards, allies, open at length your eyes to your true interefts. The flruCture of 
your profperity is at leaft begun. The ground is cleared from the rubbifh with which 
it had been covered by two ages of ignorance and bad calculation : the plan is lkctched 
out ; be careful of the foundation ; there will afterwards be time enough to attend to 
the embellifliment of the front. 

What government has effected for fome time back for the benefit of Mexico, is at 
leaft traced after a better plan, and undifputed fuccefs has crowned its efforts. Galvez 

entertained a particular predilection in favour of this vaft and rich colony, the theatre of 

his a&ivity, his talents, and fome of his extravagances. To him, in great meafure, is 
owing its flourifhing ftate, which not only has tended to benefit the metropolis in 
return, but has ^extended its influence to foreign nations alfo ; fince the Mexicans, in- 
creafing in wealth and population, have become proportionably anxious for the enjoy- 

j 1 meats 
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mcnts of the comforts and luxuries of the whole world, and thus fumifli a daily aug- 
menting market for the productions of European induflry. ° 

Galvez patronized the culture of wheat in this province ; and for twenty years pad: 
its growth has been equal to its confutnption ; and may in time become adequate to the 
demand of the whole of Spanifh America. 

Tobacco, which he introduced into two diflri&s adjoining the capital, has become in a 
few years the principal fource of the revenue which the metropolis draws from its co- 
lonies. 

The miners of Mexico efpecially are highly indebted to Galvez ; and, as a pledge of 
gratitude, have fettled on him a confiderable annuity, reverfible to his defendants. For 
lornc time the mercury of the mines of Guancavelica, at firfl fo abundant, were no longer 
fufliciently productive for working the mines of Mexico. That of Almadin, the laft 
village of La Mancha, on the confines of the kingdom of Cordova, had almoft fingly fup- 
plied them. Galvez, by improving its works, procured a much larger quantity from 
them. Before his miniftry it yielded no more than feven or eight thouland hundred 
weight annually; he doubled its produce, and made an arrangement with the miners 
by which the hundred weight, which formerly ufed to pay 80 piaflres, was afforded 
them at forty-one. The confequence was a notable augmentation in the p oduce of 
their mines. In 1782 they already yielded 27,000,000 of piaflres, and would have af- 
forded 30,000,000, if there had been fufficient mercury, but at this period a defect 
in the conftru&ion of the galleries of the mines of Alinadin had occafioned an almoft 
total inundation, and fufpending the working of it, the Spanifh government in 1784 
concluded a treaty with the Emperor of Germany for fix years, by which Spain was to 
be iurnifhed with 6coo cwt. annually, from the mines of Idria in Auftrian Iftria, at 52 
piaflres per cwt. 

The miners have thus obtained the means of continuing their work, which has of late 
years been more productive than ever, happening very opportunely for aflifling Spain to 
bear the cxpences of her war with France. 

It is not eafy to determine with exactitude the quantity of gold and filver which is 
annually collected from the whole of the mines of Spanifh America *. Thefe metals are 
coined at Lima, Santa Fi, Carthagena, and particularly at Mexico ; but fome is exported 
in bars either legally or by contraband. It would feetn however that the quantity might 
be calculated from a knowledge of the amount of the duties which are paid upon the 
whole of the American mines. But thefe duties have materially varied fince the con- 
queft of the country, and are not alike in every part of Spanifh America. 

At firft, a fifth part was exacted from all the mines, except a few which were taxed 
as low as a tenth, and fome even a twentieth part. 

In 1552, Charles V. caufcd an additional duty to be added of i -| per cent., as a pay- 
ment for the cafling and effaying, a duty known in Peru by the name of Cobos. 

At a later period the fifth part levied formerly, and which the greater part of Europe 
Hill imagines to be in force, was reduced to a tenth for Mexico and Peru ; and for the 
viceroyalty of Santa Fi to a twentieth of the gold, the only metal which it has produced 
for a long time back, the duty of cobos Hill continued in each of thefe viceroyalties. 

In 1777 an alteration in the duties took place as far as regarded gold, which through- 
out all America was taxed at no more than 3 per cent. ° 

And, laftly, filver mines being found in 1 790 at Santa Fi, they were aflimiluted with 
thofe of Peru and.Mexico. 


* Compare this with the laft note of Chapter VII. 


The 
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The fum of duty paid therefore on filver is 1 if per cent, and on gold 3 percent, 
only. From thefe duties, by knowing the amount of the King’s duties, one might bo 
enabled to ascertain. what is the amount of the productions of the mines to a nicety, but 
\vlth the returns which are brought to Europe on account of the King, other duties paid 
in America are confounded ; fuch as the cuftoms, the profit on the re-fale of certain 
objects, fuch as mercury, paper, &c. Hence it is clear, that the real annual produce 
can only be identified by thole initiated into the arcana of finance. 

In order, however, to form a near conjecture, the following data may be added to 
thofe which wc have previoully given. 

It is afeertained that, on an average of late years, Mexico alone has yielded from 20 
to 25 millions of piaftres ; that, at Vera Cruz, one fourth part more of metals is em- 
barked than at all the other ports together, including Lima, at which port one half of 
the metals are (hipped, produced elfewherc than in Mexico. Taking therefore the 
product of the mines of this latter viceroyalty to be no more than 20 millions, the rell 
of America will furnifh fifteen, of which feven and a half will be the portion afforded 
by Peru. • 

From this calculation it follows, that of late years the mines of Spanifh America will 
have yielded' annually 35,000,000 of dollars ; an amount, the enormity of which would 
almoft make me doubt of the exa&itude of the data, notwithflanding the fource from 
which my information i§ derived. If however, as appears to be the cafe, the produce 
of the mines continue annually increafing, fhould we not have room to be alarmed at 
the mafs of circulation which it muff occafion in Europe, if there were not a trade to 
Afia and China to abforb the fuperfluity ? 

This progreffive increafe is without doubt profitable to the individuals to whom the 
mines belong, whofe revenue increafes with the produce. But is it equally beneficial 
to Spain considered as a nation ? 

This weighty doubt full well deferves a queflion. 

Supported by the evidence of the laft century, many well informed Grangers would 
not hefitate in anfwering this queftion. They would fay, (and meet with mote than one 
good citizen beyond the Pyrenees of theif opinion,) that this exceflive multiplication 
of currency oppofes the aftual difpofition of the Spaniards to manufactures ; that the 
price of every thing as well in Spain itfelf as in other countries mud keep pace with the 
increafe of coin ; that if Spanifh induftry be fo far exerted as to retain at home this aug- 
mentation of currency, at prefent employed in paying the balance of trade to foreigners, 
the confequence will fhortiy be that the enhancement of the price of labour will again 
put a flop to induflry in the rnidfl of its career, and caufe it to rctrogradein an everlaft- 
ing circle, whofe rounds it will never be able to exceed. 

Upon this principle one would advile the Spaniards thus : “ Far from attempting 
to extract from your mines the whole of what they are capable of producing, rather let 
a part of them be clofed : reftrict the exportation of your metals to the old continent to 
the quantity neceflary for replacing that diminution which infenfibly takes place, the con- 
fumption which luxury makes thereof for futnitUre, and what the covetous hoard up, 
either in Europe or in Afia. Follow the example of Portugal, which limits the digging 
of its diamond mines, in order not to leffcn their value ; and that of Holland, which 
burns the furpltis of her fpices as foon as her abfolute demands are anfvvered. In the 
filver of Mexico behold your diamonds, your fpices. If you treble the amount of their 

{ iroductions, your miners, whofe ftrength might be better employed, will undergo more 
abour, but make you none the richer. You will have as a confequence to pay a triple 
price for foreign manufactures which you cannot do without, 

7t 
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To thc/c arguments, certainly fpecious, this is trm nnfwer in Spain : “ For our part, 
we fee nothing alarming in this increafe of cuimicy : in the firlt place, the revenue is 
benefited by it ; and, while all the other dates of Europe are employed in augmenting 
their revenue, which in this enhancement they find the means of bearing up againd 
the expcnce of grand enterprilcs in peace as well as in war, by what fatality is it, that 
Spain alone ftiouid meet her ruin in what caufes the profperity of other Hates ? 
l ’ « \y c ma y p a y the fame of our manufactories. Should they increafe in proportion 
with the augmentation of the revenue of our mines, our currency will at that rate be- 
come the more abundant by the addition of thofe lums which we have heretofore been 
aay for foreign manufactures, as well as the fuiplusof Mexico and Peru. 
w n fee nothing to intimidate ; we wifh rather to know which are 
ons. Are they not England and Frana ? and do they not pof- 
moft abundant currency ? Of what confequenv.c is it from 
k roduce of pur mines and our indudry, our wealth will 
ands of great capitalids, who will embellUh our towns, 
ublic edablifhments, of which, in critical cafes, the 
ance from at a lefs burthenfome expence than 
period may arrive when our profperity. 


decline ; a period when our artifans and 
feel as to render all recourfe to foreigners 
date of profperity, the produce of 
ifhout any channel for its pafTage 
be looked upon as chi- 
The^xceflive price of 
Tpite of every prohibi- 
ufelefs 


and our tie 
date may borrow 
heretofore. We are.wf 
having attained its acme, 
manufacturers may become 
for fupply no longer ncceflary ; 1 
our mines dill continue to augmenf 
from us ; affuredly in fuch a fituation, 
merical, would carry with it an unavoida 1 
manual labour in Spain would invite foreign 
tion ; the national manufactories would be at a 
hands by degrees would difappear for want of employ! 
anew to depopulation, idlenefs, and poverty. At prelent, 
the circumftanccs which would jullify fuch an aflumption, 
danger condemn either our manufactures, or our miners to 
amirs to draw from this double fource the means of our future^? 

Whether this reafoning be jud or no, it has formed the bafe of the plan 
Spain for feveral years. She is perfuaded that her greatelt fplendor is to be derived 
from the full activity of her manufactories, and the abundant productions of her mines. 

Experience hitherto appears to edablifh the excellence of her plan, but is it well 
adapted to the pofition, manners, and political interefts of Spain ? Are there no other 
means of enlivening at once the metropolis and the colonies ? Repeatedly have fehemes 
been propofed which had this grand object in view. I (hall fay nothing of one for 
which neither Spain nor any other European power is yet ripe. I (hall not obi'erve that, 
following the dictates of wholci'ome philofophy, the court of Madrid ought to proclaim 
the independence of its colonies, and take advantage of the enthufiafin which this act 
of generality would not fail of exciting to edabliih between the two counuies treaties 
of friend fliip and commerce, much more lblid in themfelves than the ties dipulated in 
treaties formed upon uttered and intrigue. No, there were no i'uch painful efforts at 
any time propofed to Spain. ^ 

About ten years ago a projcCt was propofed to the court of Madrid which would have 
entirely changed the face of the commercial world to the advantage of Spain. The pro- 
ject was not to cut through the ifthmus of Panama, as more than once had been in con- 
templation, but to open a communication between the gulph of Mexico and the South 
vol. v. 3 s Sea ; 
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Sea ; and thus at once refolve the problem of the mod eafy method of (hoffening the 
commercial correfpondence between Europe and the induftrious and fertile parts of 
Afia. 

Befides the old fehetne of joining the two feasby means of the >ivcr Chagu, which is 
navigable as tar as Cruzes within five leagues of Panama, there was a i'econd which Ihould 
effect this junction by a communication cut between the rivers Chamaluzin and San Mi - 
guc! in the gulph of Honduras. Both the one and the other in the reign of Philip II. 
had been found impracticable. That which was propofed in the rci£n of Charles III! 
fieemed to have obviated every objection, and united every advantage. It confided in 
profiting by the Rio Saul Juan, which has its fource in the lake of Nicaragua, and 
empties itfelf into the gulph of Mexico. This lake is fl-parated from the South Sea by 
an iflhmusno more than twelve thoufand fathoms witle. Its neighbourhood abounds in 
commodities of every defeription, and woo l fit for (hip-building From the courfe of 
flowing rivers, the waters of the lake mull niofi.uily be either above or : n the level 
with both fe.as ; there confequently could be no foundation for the appreheulion of any 
flood or violent eruption. 

The adoption of this plan would not only Inve rendered the lake of Nicaragua the 
center of the mod brilliant commerce in the univeyie, but, at the lame time/ of the 
Spanifh army and navy for the Eaft Indies, and market for all the valuable pro- 
ductions of both Americas. / 

This fine proipeCt did not dx.'.vAc the SpjftTflT'govemment. The authors of the pro- 
ject were French, and it began to be tim^f feeing foreigners, and particularly French- 
men, continually propofing grand kftlfr-prifcs. in this indance the inconveniences druck 
them now more forcibly thantlj^dvantages. It would f>r feveral years have attracted 
the attention of importun^g’^q 3 f c . rvers to the molt valu.ihle, the central part of her 
American dominions-y^jjat facility would it not have afforded thefe unwelcome gueds 
to implant all al ong^ff^ coad, and from the bottom of the vertnillion lea to the (traits 
°f M a ^eyj*ffrtliefeeds of infurre&ion,. which had been but too much encouraged already 
efpoufing the caufe of the free Americans ? What plenteous means of docking 
all her colonies with contraband articles, and'particularly thofe who, more civilized and 
wealthy than the red, had a greater tafte for, and fuperior means to purchafe the luxu- 
ries of Europe ? On the other hand, if the execution of this project were really to 
promote the fplendor and force of Spain in the New World ; had (he the right to flatter 
herfelf, that the other powers of Europe would tacitly fuffer it to advance to its com- 
pletion ? And in this lad pofition would (lie not have rather been working for danger- 
ous rivals than for herfelf ? Could fhe expert to referve exclufively for herfelf the en- 
joyment of communication ? She had no longer the bulls of Alexander VI. to oppole 
to the navigating powers, or the cupidity of merchants. The paflagesmuit confequently 
be kept open to -all powers. This would be therefore granting to all a tranfit at all 
times through the center of her pofleflions, and furnifh them with an opportunity of 
(lopping and refiding there under various pretences. What advantages could compen- 
fate for the inconveniences of a fimilar fuper veyafice? The nations whom nature has 
condemned to fuch a pofition, fucli as the Turks with refpeft to the Dardanelles, and 
the Bofghorus of '1 brace, mud neceflarily fubmit to their fate; but furely it would be 
the very height of folly in a nation to create for itfelf fuch a pregnant fource of quarrels 
and danger. 

Such, witho'ut doubf, were the confiderations which prevented the court of Spain 
from countenancing the project of which I have given the outline. Doubtlefs it will, at 
fome future period, be carried into execution, but it will be by a neighbouring nation, 

by 
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by a new people who in the fir ft effervefcence of liberty and commercial genius, will 
break through the moUnds which prevent its courfe, as they have already forced their 
way by the mouth 6/. a great river to the ocean. Poflibly it will fall to your jot, l'pccu- 
lativc inhabitants of Kentucky, to ferve firft the tea at your tables, and clothe iirft your 
wives and daughters with the rich dreffes that you yourfelves will have brought from 
India without making the tour of South America or doubling the Cape of Good Hope. 
But Spaniards, who have txhaufted themfclves in grand enterprises, who are timidly cir- 
cumfped and cautious as age ; Spaniards could with difficulty embrace fo bold an un- 
dertaking, particularly with a council for her Indian affairs, which religioufly and obiii- 
nately maintains its ancient maxims, and a miniftcr at its head cffentially jealous and ever 
ready to take umbrage. 

Spain has effected a great deal, in throwing off the yoke of many prejudices with 
which (he was (hackled, aqd which kept her and her colonies in a ftate of mortal languor ; 
in eftabliffiing manufactories, in making roads and beginning different canals, in having 
granted a fort of free trade to her Indies ; in one word, in having produced a notable 
increafe of induftry, augmented the riches, and given a fpur to the activity of her popu- 
lation. This is fufficient to refute by fads a part of the heavy blame with which the reft 
of Europe has been accuftomed to load the Spaniards, the appreciation of whole cha- 
racter (hall be the objeds of the next chapters. 


Chap. X. — Character of the People in general. — Some traits in that of the Spaniards 
High Spirit. — Gravity. — Slownefs. — Idlencfs. — Superjlition. 

IT is not an cafy matter to delineate the character of a nation. Almoft all re- 
prefentations of this nature may be likened to thofe portraits which, from a matter's 
iiand, and traced by a brilliant pencil, poffefs every other merit but that of an exaCt 
refemblance. It is not from fimilar deferiptions that any idea of a modern people can 
can be formed. Since Europe has become civilized from one extremity to the other, 
its inhabitants ought rather to be claffed, according to their profeflions, than their 
country. Thus, although not all Engliflimen, all Frenchmen, or all Spaniards, re- 
(enable each other, yet among thefo three nations fuch as have received the fame edu- 
cation, lead nearly the lame kind of life. Thus all their lawyers aftimilate in their at- 
tachment to forms and ligitation, all their learned in pedantry, all their merchants in 
cupidity, all their failors in rudenels, and all their courtifans in fervility. 

In order to produce a nation, the moral and phyfical phyfiognotny of the individuals 
compoling which {hould be alike, it would be neceffary that they {hould all be under 
the inilucnce of the fame climate, be fimilarly addicted to the fame occupations, and 
follow the fame worihip. It would be roquifite, if they were a polilhod people, that 
they ffiould live under a firm government, and that the part which they might (hare in 
it, (hould give to their ideas, their paflions, and even to the external expreffion of their 
frame, a certain uniform and conftant (lamp. The union of all thefe qualities alone 
could juftity the picturing a nation by an individual indifcriminatoly feleded. A (ingle 
variation in either of the points noticed will be (efficient to vary the phyfical and moral 
features ad infinitum. Hence it were an eafy mauer to pourrray the charader of the 
ancient Scythians, of paltorai nations, of the favages of Canada, and of all barbarous 
races, whole religion is iimple, who have but few laws, and maintain but little commu- 
nication with any other people. 


3 s a 
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Hence it is that the Greeks and Romans, in the happy periods of their republics,, 
aim oil entirely devoted to the love of their Country, liberty and fame; inhabiting a 
confined {pace, where the influence of climate was every where nearly alike; and each 
taking a part more or lei’s active in the government ; might be generally deferibed by 
the fame lineamenn. 

Hence that among modern nations, the Englifh, Swifs and Dutch, would be: nearer 
this uniformity; the lirii iron, that uuiverial inquietude which fixes their attention upon 
government, wh«*feopuations a:o fubmitted to their infpedlion, from their infular fitua- 
tion which fits them guunuiy lor navigation and the fpecut«tions of maritime com- 
jiurce; and from that nat’on.il ]>r‘nle which is in fome mealure juflified by their domi- 
nion of the fia, but feebly conie.'h d anywhere. The Swifs from their geographical po- 
fitlon, winch until lately rendered them palfive fpc&ators of the troubles of Europe. The 
Dutch, who, in fpite of the flight differences which before thefe late commotions exilled 
between the modes of government in ufe throughout their feven provinces, had all of 
them a point of union i:i their attachment to liberty, in the nature of their territory, 
in thtir fi (.nation on the banks of Teas and canals, whence muft-neceffarily refult an uni- 
formity of occupations, fade, and even of pafiions. 

But who can flatter himfelf with the idea of giving a good portrait of the whole Ger- 
man, Italian, and French nations? What a difference between the climates, pro- 
dudtions, employments, laws and language of one province and thofe of another! 
Who would apply to an inhabitant of Wcftphalia the defeription of a Saxon or an Auf- 
trian; that of a Neapolitan to a Venetian; or that of a Fleming to an inhabitant of 
Languedoc ? 

The Spaniards are in the fame fituation as thefe three nations. There are in the in- 
habitants of their chief provinces fuch flriking differences of climate, manner, language, 
habits, character, and even extetior form, that the portrait of a Galician would more 
referable a native of Auvergne than a Catalonian, and that of an Andalufian a Gafcon 
more than a Caftilian. If the Spaniards ever had charaderiftic marks, applicable to all 
the inhabitants of their peninfula, it was when the Arabians, by dlablilhing them- 
felves in the nation, had llamped it with a particular imprefiion, and notwithftanding 
the different caufes which kept them feparate from it, communicated a part of their 
manners, their noble, grand, and even fometimes coloflal ideas ; their taffe for the arts 
and fcienccs, and every thing of which traces are ftill found in the provinces where 
they moftly refided. Then it was that the high idea the Spaniards entertained of their 
nation, and which wasjuftified by circumftances, appeared in their perfons; and gave 
th .m all a refetnblance to the defeription of the prefent day, when reprefented grave, 
auftere, generous, and breathing nothing but war and adventures. It was, in fine, 
when in their general; afl’emblies, which they called Cortes , all took a part, more or 
leF adlive, in the government ; diredting or watching its operations, .and feeling more 
ftrongly than at prefent, that patriotifm which adts lo powerfully upon the opinions, 
affedtions, and manners, of thofe whom it animates. 

But thefe three caufcs of uniformity in national charadter have almoft entirely dis- 
appeared, and left the Spaniards more fubjedt to the influence of climate, and the laws 
' and produdtions of their different provinces ; fo that to deferibe them in their prefent 
Hate, they .Ihould be divided into Caftilians, Catalonians, Arragonefe, Navarrians, 
Andalufxans, and Afturians, and to each of thefe people Ihould beafligned a particular 
portrait ; a difficult and difagreeable talk, which could never be completed without almoft 
continually placing the exception by the fide of the rule ; in which it would be fcarcely 

6 pofiible 
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pofllblc to be exa& without, defcending to minutenefs, to be juft without being fevcre, 
or an culogift without appearing to flatter. 

However, this revolution has nqt been fo complete as not to leave many features, 
by which the whole Spanilh nation may ftill be known. A part of its manners have 
Survived the event by which they were changed. The influence of its climate has been 
modified,' but not de'lroyed. In many refpefts the provinces have the fame form of 
government. r l'he court of an absolute monarch is Rill the center of all their good 
wifhes and afle&ions. All the modern Spaniards profefs the lame religion. In lite- 
rature they preferve ftill the fame tafte, and copy the fame models. In fotne inflanccs 
they have retained a refetnblance to their anceftors, and this is what I Hull endeavour 
to point out. 

At that period when Spain difeovered and conquered the New World, when not con- 
tented with reigning over a great part of Europe, (lie agitated and convulfeii the other 
by her intrigues or military enterprizes ; the Spaniards were intoxicated with that na- 
tional pride which appeared in the exterior of their perfons, in their geftures, language 
and writings. As there was then fome reafon for this, it gave them an air of grandeur 
which was pardoned by thole whom it failed to infpire with refpeft. But by a concur- 
rence of unfortunate circumftauces this fplcndour is no more, and the aflfuming man- 
ners which it palliated have furvived its eclipfe. The Spaniard of'the fixteenth century 
has difappeared, but his malk remains. Hence that exterior of high fpirit and gravity 
by which lie is at prefent diftinguilhed, and which have frequently recalled to my recol- 
le&ion two lines of one of our poets on the l'ubjeft of original fin, notwithftanding 
the confequcnces of which the fublime ftation man was intended to fill is ftill cafy to be 
known. 

C’eft du. haut de fon trone un roi precipito, 

Qui garde lur fon ftont un trait de majeftc *. 

The modern Spaniard ftill preferves in his air and gefture the marks of his ancient 
greatnefs. Whether he fpeaks or writes, his expreflions have an exaggerated turn 
which comes near to botnbafl. lie has an exalted idea of his nation and of himfelf, 
and exprefles it without the lcaft difguife of art. His vanity does not fhew itfelf off 
with thofe pleafant exaggerations which provoke laughter rather than anger, and which 
charafterife the inhabitants of one of the provinces of France. When tie boafts it is 
gravely, with all the pomp of language. In a word, the Spaniard is a Gafcon who bat 
p it on the bujhin. 

I am neverthelcfs much difpofed to believe that the genius of the language may 
alfo be one reafon for this pompous ftyle. The Spaniards have not only adopted many 
words and expreflions from the Arabic, but their language is impregnated, as it were,- 
with the oriental fpirit which the Arabians naturalized in Spai nto . This is found in all 
the produ&ions of Spanifh imagination, in works of piety, in comedies and novels.. 
It is, perhaps, one of the caufes of the flow progrefs oi found philofophy, fince by 
every thing being carried beyond the truth, by the accumulation of images round the 
melt fimple ideas, and by favouring whatever borders upon the wonderful, the fanctuary 
of truth is furrounded with illufion and rendered as it were inaccefiible. 

But the loftinefs of the Spaniard, which would be noble were it more moderate, and that 
gravity which always awes, and fometimes repels, are compenfated by very eltiinable quali- 
ties, or are rather the.fource of thofe qualities. Individual as well as national pride, elevates 
the mind and guards it againft meannefs; and fuch is the effect of Spanilh haughtinefs.. 

* He is a King precipitated from fits throne, who ftill preferves on his brow fomc features of majefty. 

In. 
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In Spain there are vices and crimes as well as in other countries ; but in general they bear 
this national charadteriflic. It is obfervable in the mod oblcure claffes, in dungeons, and 
even under rags and mifery. It batences, in a certain degree, the genius of the language, 
which is naturally diffufe, and in which the ear fee ms to be gratified by an accumu- 
lation of fonorous words, frequently miftaking multiplied expreflions for a fuper- 
abundance of ideas. Loftinefs is commonly laconic ; it difdains detail and loves enig- 
matical expreffions, becaufe they are concifc ; leaving room for thought, and fometimes 
for conjecture. Hence is it that the fame Spaniards who, when their imagination is in 
the leaft wanned, dilplay all the luxury of their language, are pithy when their mind 
is cairn. Of this I might give a hundred examples, but I fhall mention only two. I 
had occafion to fpeak to a Spaniard of the lowcdl clafs, and found him with a leriotis 
countenance carolling a little child. 1 afkcd him if he were the father? A Frenchman 
of the fame rank would have modeftly anfwered, Yes, Sir; or, at leaft, I believe lb; 
adding much more on the fubject than I might wifh to hear. The Clatlilian, without 
diiturbing himftlf, or even receiving my queftion with a fmile, anfwered me coldly: 
“ he born in my houjl \ ” and immediately turned the difeourfe to fome other fubj *cl. 
Another example of their Spartan fhortnefs was afforded me by a French traveller. I !e 
met on his entrance into C.allile with a (hepherd, who was driving a flock of fliecp. 
Dcfirous of learning what gave its exquifite quality to the Spanifh wool. Frenchman- 
like, he loaded him with queftions, and afkcd in a breath — If his flock belonged to 
that diftriCt? what they lived upon? if he was travelling ? where he came from? 
whither he was going ? tf’hat period of the year he began his journey ? and when he re- 
turned ? The fhepherd, Aliening patiently to his volume of queftions, anfwered him 
coolly: aqui nacen ; aqui paccn ; aqui mueren ;* and continued on his way. 

This gravity, which is proverbial, is yet very wide of what it is generally fuppofed to 
be ; in fa£t it excludes in the Spaniards what we call affability. They do not anticipate, 
but wait for you. But this auftcrc covering frequently conceals a good and benevolent 
mind, which the leaf! examination may diitinguifh. Strangers to the unmeaning hy- 
pocrify of French politenefs, the Spaniards are (paring of profeflions. Their fmile of 
benevolence is not merely a eourtefy, for tlicir heart in common opens with their 
features. IIow ofem have I been repulful by the exterior of a Spaniard, remaining a 
long time without being able to conquer my repugnance, which was all that was no- 
cetfary, to find in him, not an aliened, hut a real complaifance ; not that obliging man- 
ner which promifes, but that which grants ! T he Spaniards are, perhaps, in want of 
that urbanity, which is the refult of what we call a refined education, but which too 
frequently ferves as a covering to falfchood and difdain. They fupply this by that un- 
affected franknefs and good nature, which announces and infpires confidence. 

The great among lftiein have no dignity, if by that word be meant a circumfpoclioii 
that fears to provoke familiarity, and which looks Ids for affection than refpect ; they 
make no mortifying dillinction of eludes, nor tii.dnin to form connections among thole 
beneath them in rank. They have no longer among them a Duke of Alba, a Don 
Louis de Haro, and a Penoranda, whofe characters, Jifplayed in the face of Europe, 
have undoubtedly contributed to propagate the idea (till entertained of the imperious 
haughtinefs of thcSpanifh nobility of rhe firft rank, at leaft k is no longer or rhedderip- 
tion it was then. If fome have full preferved the traces of it, in them it is Id’s haughti- 
nefs than coolnefs, timidity, and embarraffment. 

* ITcrc they were born, hcic they feed, and here they die.” After the SpautHi fufluon it i» a metiual 
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Not but there are grandees among them, and others, who, without pofleffing that rank, 
deem themfelves defeended from an equally illuftrious origin ; who entertain a lofty 
opinion of their race, and manifeft it upon certain occafions, particularly when in pre- 
fence of thofc who pretend to place themfelves on a footing with them. The pride of 
tuloiemcnt, of w hich we have fpoken before, is an evident proof of this, which con- 
flantly exifls; but this loftinefs difappears among them when addrefiedby their inferiors 
who folicit favours : and is entirely lort at court. Here their dignity frequently (loops, 
even to meannefs. Defpotifin, notwithftanding the cloathing of benignity in which for 
this century part it has been uniformly clad, feems to overpower it by its weight and 
make it alrnort contemptible. Stationed in its prefence, the nobles meet with nothing 
but tirefomenefs, and abafement, and have not fpirit enough to feek by a removal for 
atnufement and independence. Much more truly may it be laid of them as was formerly 
of the nobles of France — “ They might, if they would, be little fovereigr.s on their 
tuvn eftates, they prefer being lacqueys at court.” Exceptions to this rule are very 
rare and are conlequently noticed. There are however fome who prove that they feci, 
if not the dignity of their being, at lealt that of their race. I have noticed fome who 
of their own accord banilh themfelves for fome time from court, and prefer the ap- 
pearance f being in difgrace to the lhame of a mean condefcenfion ; and others bold 
enough to make ufe of fomewhat lharp repartees. One of thefe who was molt inti- 
mate with the reigning fovereign, when he was but Prince of Arturtas, is remarkably 
fliort of rtatue. The prince was continually joking with him about i\ One day, tired 
of having himfelf continually called little he replied with great coolnefs, and was heard 
without anger — Segtior, enmi cafa me Hainan grande. Sire, at home they call me great. 

The wives of the grandees feem to have prel'crved more of the rtiflncfs that is attri- 
buted to the nobility of Spain than any others. It is impoliiblc for mortals to be more 
cold, more grave, or more infipid, than the greater part of thefe noble ladies ; there 
are, however, five or fix who do not participate in thefe attributes ; I (hall not mention 
their names, as I fliould be unwilling to fow dilfention among th To beauties, whole 
charms are the rnoft pleafing ornament of the court." 

In other refpe&s, this gravity l’erves but as a veil in porfons of every clafs to cheer- 
fulnefs, which needs but to be excited. To prove this, I (hall not have recourfe to the 
Spanilh theatres, where buffooneries are fo well received ; this would rather be an ar- 
gument againft my aflertion, becaul'e it has been remarked, that theatrical repr. lent at ions, 
in nations famous for their gaiety, are more ferious than thofc of a different com- 
plexion ; as il the mind were molt delighted with thofc emotions moll oppolite to its 
habitual (late. 

But in order to judge, whether or not the Spaniards have the vivacity I attribute 
to them, take them in their colonies, where they are at their cafe ; their reparts, even 
b.fore the vapours of the food and wine have aded on the braift ; their converfations 
then abound in fprightlinefs, pleafantry, and equivoque; all either the legitimate or ille- 
gitimate oilspring of vivacity; and afterwards determine whether they be not more 
open, and humour better fupported than in French locleties. Undoubtedly lie will 
fay, that this vivacity is too noify, and not courteous. But foul befal that delicacy 
which encourages tirefome infipidity. Let this cheerfulnefs, however, be or 1101 be 
condemned by the caprice of iafliion, it does not the lefs exill bccaulc oui prcju.i’ces 
are different. 

Similar obfervations may be made on other defects with which the Spaniards are re- 
pro-ached. If I have not quite abfolved them from the charge of idlenels, I abort again 
that it is the conl'equence of tranlient circumftances which will UiAtppesr with thcni.'’ In 
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fatt, when wc witnefs the activity which appears upon the coaft of Catalonia, through- 
out the whole kingdom of Valencia, in the mountains of Bifcay, and every where in 
fhorr, where induftry is encouraged, and commodities have an eafy and certain idle; 
when, on the other hand, we obferve the laborious life of the muleteers and caleflieros, 
who courageoufly lead their mules and drive their carriages through the molt dangerous 
roads; the hulbandmen, who, in the plains of La Mancha and Andaluila, become 
hardy by their labours in the field, and which labour, the nature of thp foil,' the diflance 
of their dwelling, and the heat of the mod burning climate in Europe, render far more 
painful than in other countries ; when we confider the number of Galicians and A du- 
rians who, like our Auvergnacs and Limoufins, feck far off from home their flow and 
painful means of fubfiflence ; in fliort, when we perceive that the idlenels with which 
the Spaniards are reproached, is principally limited to the boundaries of the two Cadiles, 
■that is, to thofe parts of Spain which are the mod unprovided with roads, canals, and 
navigable rivers, and mod diflant from the fea ; it is but jud to conclude, that this 
vice is not an indelible (tain, nor a general characleriftic of the Spanifli nation. 

They have another dofeft which borders clofely upon idlenels ; this is flownefs ; and 
from this it would be more difficult to exculpate the Spaniards. It mud, candidly (peak- 
ing, be allowed, that knowledge penetrates but very gradually in Spain, In political 
meafures, war, and all the operations of the government, nay, even in the common 
occurrences of life, when other nations att, they dill deliberate. Midrullful and cir- 
cumfpelt, they fail in a* many affairs from flownefs, as others from precipitation. This 
is the more extraordinary, as their lively imagination feems of a nature to be irritated 
by delay. But in nations, as in individuals, there is no Angle quality which is not fre- 
quently modified by a contrary one, and in the druggie, the triumph is ever on the iide 
to which the mind is mod forcibly difpol'ed by the circumdanceof the moment. r lhus 
the Spaniard, naturally cool and deliberate when nothing extraordinary actuates him, is 
inflamed to enthufiafm, if his pride, refentment, or any of the paflions which compofe 
his character, be awakened, whether by infult or oppolition. And his nation, appa- 
rently the mod grave, phlegmatic and flow in Europe, fometimes becomes one of the 
mod violent when incidents dellroy its habitual calm and leave it to the empire of the 
imagination. The mod dangerous animals are not thofe which are mod prone to agita- 
tion. The afpedt of the lion is grave as his pace ; his motions arc not without an ob- 
ject; his roarings not in vain. Let his quiet be unmoleded, he cherilhes lilence and 
peace ; but let him be provoked, you fee his mane erect ; his eye balls glow with fire ; 
you hear his hollow roar ; and acknowlege the lord of the forelt. 

I do not mean by this parody to infinuatc that Spain is the lion of Europe, which, 
however, was the cafe in former times. I fimply mean to maintain, that in her is evidenc- 
ed more plainly than in any other nation, that qualities apparently irreconcileable may be 
united in the lame character : iuch as violence and tardinefs, cool gravity and extreme 
irafeibility. r ! his mixture is vifible in two of bis principal affe&ions, his courage and 
devotion. .With an appearance of equal calmnefs in each, the one in the character of 
the Spaniard fwells into fury, the other into fanaticifm. Not in me will thofe exceflts 
fo frequently ridiculous, and at times atrocious, into which he is lead by his wrong con- 
ceived attachment to religion, not in me will they meet an advocate.; nor at the lame 
time will I in any way attempt to leffen the pretenfions to elteein which are the natural 
right of his undifputed corn-age. 

On the contrary l will allow tha* - , with the exception of a few Spaniards of the pre- 
fent djty, the nation is religioufly credulous and attached to the mummery of the church, 
in one word that it is judly aqcufed of iuperdition. It may even be faid, and the ob- 
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fervation be taken in its full fenfe, that this disfigured baftard filler of religion has 
continued almoll uninterruptedly either in pofleflioH of the throne, or hovering round 
the court. She reigned conftantly in conjunction with the weak and fickly Charles II. 
She was a copartner with Philip V., a good and virtuous monarch but deftitufe of 
energy, pious and fincere but ever in the extreme. And notwithftanding the tallc for 
fplendor and pleafure, which 1 characterized Ferdinand VI. Ihe Hill was his colleague*. 
Lefs rigid towards thefe three fovereigns and their fuccelfor than to the greater part of 
their fubjcCts, file yet Iheltered them from all pravity of maimers; and fo much lb 
that the rare phenomenon was prefented to the world of a fucceHion of feveral kings 
who never fought for enjoyment in the arms of a miftrefs. 

As to Charles III., fi triple in his jnanners, exemplarily regular in his private life, 
fcrupuloufly juft even in matters of policy, to the day of his death, as well in words as 
in deeds, he always paid his tribute to fuperftition. 

It particularly belonged to the founder of the order of St. Januarius, whofe motto is 
in /anguine fxdus, to place implicit credence in the liquefaction of the blood of that 
Neapolitan faint. An occafion once offered of his manifefting the blind belief which 
he had of this prodigy. I have heard him relate that while he reigned at Naples the 
miracle was all at once at a Hand. The holy phial was fliook in vain. Long was the 
caufe of it fought for, at laft it was found, ft mult be obferved that the phial Is kept 
within the ftirine of the faint, but on one fide, and feparated by a partition from his 
tomb. A tradition exifted at Naples that in order to caufe the" blood to preferve its 
liquid ftatc, not the fmalleft communication mull exift between the body of St. Januarius 
and his miraculous blood. Now upon examining the tomb minutely, a chink was 
found in the partition which feparated the tomb from the phial. The damaged divi- 
fion was hereupon quickly repaired, and immediately the blood became as liquid as be- 
fore — Let who will explain this wonder. One cannot how.ever refufe it credit, for, as 
I.afontaine obforves “ Kings never tell a lie,” and of Charles III. perhaps more than 
any other might this be truly faid. 

This piince took delight in relating, perhaps a Hill more ftrange event. The reader 
may pofiibly rccolleCt the danger which he ran in 1744, when an Auftrianarmy, com- 
manded by I.obkowitz, proceeded to Naples, with a view of dethroning Don Carlos 
(him ft If,) and the good fortune he had of efcapin^ at the battle of Velletri. The fuc- 
cefs of the day, according to the prince, was ovtfing to a battery of cannon, fortunately 
placed at the end of a ftreet, through which the Auftrians were .to proceed to feize him. 
The battery played upon them fo efficacioufly, that they were obliged to retire, and 
take another road, lofing not only their prey, but the victory as well. At the clofc 
of the battle, His Majefty made enquiry, \vhat_ faithful and well-informed fubjeCl he 
had to thank for the difpofitlon of thefe protecting cannon. He was fought for with 
avidity throughout the army, and a great reward was promifed him. Nobody ap- 
peared. Hence Don Carlos, and thofe who were with him, douBted not an inftant 
that the Almighty himfelf had placed the battery there ; and this belief Charles III. carl 
fried with him to the tomb. • 

His faith, in the immaculate conception, was confecrated by an order which he in- 
ftituted, to which he gave that title. He left bis virtues to his fucceffor for an inheri- 
tance, without forgetting among the number, that firft of theological virtues, which 
feems to be one of the ncceffary attributes of thofe monarchs, called for diftin'Ction's 
fake mojl catholic. . 

It will readily be conceived, that Kings fo pious as thefe mud neceffarily be fur-' 
rounded by fcrvants, and have at the fame time a number of fubjeCts, animated with 
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the fame zeal for religion, and whatever relates thereto j and fo far juflice mud be 
done the Spanilh nobility, the minifters, and generals, to fay that, in this refped, for by 
much the greater part, they drive to conform with their auguft model. There are few 
among the great but what poflefs relics among their jewels } or who ever fail to attend 
at mattins to chaunt their anthem to the virgin. 

Of Galvez, (whom no one can charge with poflefling a weak mind,) I have heard 
it related, that he was a witnefs to the following fadt. Being once- at Seville, he had 
the felicity to behold the body of St. Ferdinand. The air of ferenity which was fpread 
over his features fo forcibly infpired devotion, that none could withftand its influence. 
An Englilhman, who was among the fpettators, and who previoufly had been ac- 
' cuftotned to fpeak in the lighted manner of the ceremonials of the Roman catholic faith, 
wasfo much affected by the venerable afpedt of the' faint, that heburfl into tears in the 
midlt of the church, immediately became converted, and was afterwards among the 
moft' devout. — The fame minifter once alfo related before me, that when he was at 
Mexico, he faw the corpfe of the firft bilhop of Guadalaxara, who died in fanflitutis odorc. 
His body was preferved from corruption ; dreft in his epifcopal robes, he feemed to be 
wrapt in peaceful Humber. At that time his beatification was in courfe of dif- 
cuflion j and certainly “ there was,” faid he, “ ample reafon for it. His whole life had 
been a tiflue of miracles. Do but judge. Before he was called to the bilhoprick, 
he was councillor of audience at Guadalaxara. A criminal procefs was inftituted be- 
fore this tribunal. The accufed was judged worthy of death, and by every voice, 
even by that of the future bilhop, the culprit was fentenced to die. But when the 
condemnation was prefented to the judges, the holy man pertinacioufly refufed to 
fign it. It was infilled that he fliould. At length, urged fo ftrongly, he obferved, — 
“ biihops may not fign a fentence of death.” “ But you are not a bilhop,” they re- 
plied — “ I feel that I am,” faid he. — At firftit was thought his brain was deranged. They 
were undeceived when fome months afterwards they learned, that on the very day of 
his refuting his fignature, the Pope had made him Bilhop of Guadalaxara.” 

Are more general evidences neceflary of the propenfity of the Spaniards to fuperfli- 
tious credulity ? It may be recolle&ed that in .1780 the Spanilh navy experienced a vio- 
lent check in the roads of Cadiz. One of their lquadrons was furprized by Rodney, and 
defeated in fpite of the bravery of Langara. Four of his Ihips wipre taken by the Eng- 
lilh, called th ePbanix, the Diligent , the Princefs, and the San Domingo. All thofe which 
efcaped bore the names of different faints. The people did not fail to take notice of 
this, and as by a Angular accident the San Domingo blew up at the inffant of its being 
moored, they/aid that its patron chofe rather to fee herperifli than pafs into the hands 
of infidels. 

I however wilh it to be underftood that I by no means imagine thefe remarks were 
made by the officers of this fquadron. They do not all of them referable Admiral 
Barcelo, who froril’a Ample lighterman attained the highell Rations in the navy, and 
who was ufed to fay that for his part bravery was no virtue in him becaufe he was in- 
vulnerable ; and Ihewing his fcapulary would obferye ferioufly, that he had feen many 
a bullet while coming diredt towards him turn on one fide as it approached this talis- 
man. There are it cannot be denied among all the different clafles of the Spanilh na- 
tion, people who are credulous in this way to the molt ridiculous excefs. But what 
nation ancient or modern is therewith whom the fame reproach will not lay ? The Greeks? 
The Romans ? Their hiRoriqps,’ Plutarch, Livy, Tacitus, that eminent philofopher So- 
crates, have they not all of them paid this tribute to human weaknefs ? And was the 
mind of Pafcal, among the molt mafeuline that can be cited, entirely free from it ? 
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As for Racine, has he not given credit to, and related forae of the miracles which hap- 
pened at Port Royal ? It is true, the Spaniards at the prefent epoch are more fuperfti- 
tious than the reft of Europe ; although among them there are many, who, in confe- 
quence of their different education by travelling, and by making ufe of their reafon, 
are far from (haring in the obloquy ; nay, e' en among the clergy I have met with num- 
bers, who poflefs very clear and juft ideas of true religion. 

But in thofe clad'es in which education is neglected, (and fuch are numerous,) the 
members of which have little external communication, and few means of acquiring real 
knowledge, fuperftition and fanaticifm arc carried to a far greater height than even in 
Flanders or Bavaria ; for religion every where taking its dye from the character of indi- 
viduals, muft neceflarily have ardent followers, in a nation remarkable for a lively ima- 
gination, and violent paflions. 

This mixture of ftrength and weaknefs produces even at prefent effects diftreff- 
ingly whimfical. At Madrid there is a church, in which, during palfion week, tne mod 
fervent among the orthodox aflemble in an obfeure cell. On their entrance, long cords 
are diftributed to each. They (trip themfelves naked to the haunches ; and at a con- 
certed fignal they flog each other with fufficient violence to draw forth ftreams of blood. 
The filence obferved during this barbarous ceremony is only interrupted by fighs of re- 
pentance, mingled with expreflions of pain. The greater part thus make a truce with 
their licentious living. Unhappy wretches ! they have none for witnefs to their volun- 
tary martyrdom, but God and their confcience, and the next day they lye both to one 
and the other. They have refolution fufficient to punifh themfelves, they have not 
enough to reform their life ; fo that all this cruel fuperftition is labor fpent in vain. 

The capital, in courfe, does not enjoy this privilege exclufively. In fome provinces the 
fun fhines on thefe feenes. A man of great credibility affures me, that he was once prefent 
in a town of Eftremadura, at the following event. He had acquaintance in this place with 
a young lady of the mildeft manners, of an amiable and lively difpofition, a perfon adorned 
with all the charms of her age and her fex. He h$d gone to fee her on a good Friday, 
and found her with a finding countenance, d re fled entirely in white. Heafked her the 
caufe of this extraordinary apparel, on a day fet apart for mourning and penitence. You 
fhall fee, was her reply. It was at the very inftant that the difeiplinarians were to pafs by 
the quarter where he flood. She feemed to wait for them with impatience; at length they 
drew nigh. She advances to the window which was on the ground floor, and open. 
The penitents halt and begin their exercife. In an inftant, her fnowy robe is covered 
with the blood that fpputs from their mangled fhoulders. She feemed to be delighted 
at the fight of her robe, befprinkled with this rofy fhower, and the motive of her white 
drefs explained itfclf at once. I will fuppofe, for an inftant, that gallantry had its part in 
this mimickry of penitence ; that the lover of the young lady was among the number of 
the flagellifts. Yet, does the feene therefore appear lefs whimfically barbarous ? 

Thefe are forae fr tuples of Spanifh devotion ; but it is not in every part of the king- 
dom, that it is carried to fuch an extreme of folly.. The enlightened, among the 
Spaniards, whofenu tnber daily encreafes, are hurt at feeing it fo deeply rooted. 
Within thefe laft years, under the reign of the pious Charles III. fome falutary reforms 
have been attempted with fuccefs. 

Even in Madrid, a great number of thofe proceffions have been furpreffed, called 
rofarios , which almoft at all hours of the day were paffing through the ftreets to fome 
church or other, the members of them chaunting unintelligible canticles ; ceremonies 
certainly ufelefs in the eyes of true religion, and which were without other confcquence 
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than that, of wearying paflengers, drawing journeymen from-their occupation, and pio- 
theis from their domeltic affairs. 

The government refifts all attempts at encroachment on the part of the Holy See. 

* The property of the clergy is no longer looked upon as inviolable. 

The mifconduCt of the monks and inferior clergy meets with condemnation, and fe- 
vere meafuves are adopted for reprefling it. 

It begins to be felt, that a diminution of the prodigious number of convents is neccf- 
fary to the regeneration of Spain. 

Such are the fteps taken by reafon in Spain for purifying religion. 

On the oppofite fide, (for I hand pledged to declare all,) the mod inviolable refpeCl 
is fhewn to the mcanefl minifters of the gofpel. They are met with in every houfe, and 
looked upon as an iEgis, under whofe fhelter men are protected from the anger of 
both man and God. When I palled through Valencia in 1793, at which time a French- 
man was held in deteftation, l'ome ladies of that nation owed their fafety. to the inter - 
pofition of tile priefts, who haltencd to their relief. 

People (land by to ltt them pads, and give them the wall ; and oftentimes on meet- 
ing them, perfons of the higheft rank rclpeCtfully kifs their hands. 

If a prieft be met with on foot, who fliould be. carrying the viaticum, you are obliged 
to get out of your carriage in order to let him take your place, accompanying him on 
foot to the houfe of the lick perfon ; there he is to be waited for; and when his office 
is finifhed, he is to be efcorted back to the church whence he came. It is only after 
this that you obtain repofl'dlion of ypur carriage. 

If the holy facrament be carried any where, a bell is rung to announce it. All bufi- 
nefs then, all converfation is fufpended ; and every one falls on his knees till it pafs by. 
Hence arifes many a burlefque feene. How often have I feen the play interrupted all 
at once by the found of the holy bell ! Spectators, a£tors, however dreit, Moors, Jews, 
Angels, even devils, all without exception,. turn towards the entrance from the (treet, 
fall on one knee, and remain in tjaat pollure as long as the found continues to be 
heard. 

' At the doors of the churches, this fingular rictice is every day feen affixed. Hoy fc 
/oca ananas. This day fouls are taken out of purgatory . . 

Not a coachman, who mounts his box, but makes firft the fign of the crofs, and 
mutters fome prayers, which are inftantly fucceeded by fome of thofc energetic phrafes 
with which he animates his courfers. Frequently, while thus employed without, his tnaf- 
ter within the coach is Tinging an anthem to the virgin, although very likely on his way 
to fome profane amufement ; fome wits have even informed m<j, that if on mounting 
the ftaircafe they Ihould chance to- meet a rival friar by the way, they entreat of him ab- 
folution before hand for. the fins they are about to commit. 

RefpcCt for the cloth. i8 carried fo far as to caufe the people to attribute to it a pre- 
fervative virtue, even after death : in confequencc, nothing is more common than to 
fee the dead buried in the drefs of a monk, and be thus carried to their laft home, with 
their face uncovered, as is the practice in moll parts' of Spain. T he francifcan .habit 
is the favorite on this occafion ; and the convents belonging to this order have a ware- 
houfe, and tailors, efpecialiy fet apart, for fupplying this poll humous warJrobe. So 
great a demand is there for thefe drefles, that a Itranger, who had been fome months at 
Madrid without being informed of this cuftom, and obfervinj* none but apparent Fran- 
cifcans ’carried to the tomb, expreffed his altonilhment to me at the prodigious num- 
ber of that order which the city muft contain, and ferioufly allied, if I did not conceive, 
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from the immenfe number of deaths which occurred among them, that their order* 
however numerous it might be, mult foon become extintt. 

The drefs of the convent accompanies the Spaniard to the tomb, it is alfo nearly 
his earlieft clothing. It is by no means imufual to meet with little monks of four or 
five years of age, playing the monkey tricks fo common to that age in the ftreets. Nor 
is it uncommon for the parents, whofe firange inclination is manifefted by the drels they 
give them, to turn up the tail of the robe, in order to adminiltcr paternal correction 
to thefe innocent creatures, who are perhaps the only ones of the cloth that are actually 
fubtnitted to difeipline. 

Certificates of having regularly attended confeflion, and obferved the precepts of the 
church during Ealter, arc exatted from all the faithful, whether iuhjects of the realm, 
or foreigners ; an idle meal'ure in itfelf, fince nothing is more eafy than to obtain them 
without fulfilling the ceremonial which they teflify ; for they are fold the fame as any 
other article of merchandize, and women of the town (who here have numerous vifi- 
tors, ) ali\toll always have a quantity of thole ccrtifuates for the be .rer to fell, which 
they obtain at an eafy expence, of what nature, and who the donors, may readily be 
furntifed. 

One of the moll common geflures among the Spaniards of every diftinClion, is the 
fign of the croi's. It particularly ferves as a note of admiration accompanied by the 
oxprtflion of the word Jefus. At every llalh of lightening they repeat the fymbol of 
i'alvation, and even if they gape, they exprefs it with their thumb upon the mouth ; in 
fhort their every motion is in meafure flumped with the mummery of devotion. 

If a perfon enters a houfi\ unlcfs he would pal’s for a heretic, his firft exclamation 
mult be: avc Maria purifjima ; to which there is always the refponfe of Jin piccado 
i oncebida. 

Every year there is palled on the church-gates a catalogue of fuch books, national 
and foreign, as the Holy Oilice has thought lit to proferibe, uyder pain of excom- 
munication. 

Lallly, that tribunal juftly enough appreciated bythe wifer part of the nation, is yet 
in eftcetn with the greater part. It yet follows the fame formidable ceremonial, it yet 
lias its fpieseven among the higher ranks, and fometimes its victims, & c. &c. 

Let the truth be fpoken out however, at the rilk of wounding that felf-love fo eafily 
offended in any nation, and which fo generally is finished with nothing (liort of eulogy. 
The man does not calumniate w ho fpeaking of Spain deferibes it, as in many refpetts. 
the country of mummery, fanaticifm and fu perdition. 


Chav. XT . — Continuation of the portrait of the Spaniards . — Their bravery. — Remains of 
barbarifn. — Their patience mid jobriety. — Portraiture of their ivojnau, — Their diffolute 
manners , and the cattfe thereof. 

We have witndTed the influence of the character and education of the Spaniards of 
the prefent day, on their religious principles, let us now examine the client they have 
on their courage. 

The cattfes of its former a&iVe difplay have, for many years, palled away. The 
Moors are no longer their neighbours, whofe proximity and difference of faith, ex- 
citing continually mutual jealoufy and hatred, gave occafion for frequent wars, and 
numerous opportunists of nourifhing and difplay ing the national prowefs. If the 
Spaniard appears no longer liable to the fame degree of fermentation, if he feem a-lleep, 
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he yet may be awakened ; the lead fignal in faft, recalls him to himfelf. His fits of 
holy rage, indeed, are much more rare. The period, at which the name of infidel alone, 
was enough to tranfport him to fury ; that period, the age of Pizarro and Almagro, is 
happily pad. Religious intolerance, if it be not entirely correded in Spain, is at lead 
accompanied more by ridiculous than atrocious forms ; and when they fight with 
Muflelmen, they combat the enemies of their country, rather than thofe of religion. 

They even begin to think that religion may allow of policy to treat as ufeful neigh-, 
bours, thofe whom they have been accudomed to look upon as irredoncileable enemies. 
In Spain; as well as in other nations, the progrefs of knowledge and philofophy, though 
it may have been tlow, has fenfibly foftened the manners. The traces of ancient bar- 
barity difappear in gradual fuccefiion. 

Afiaffination was formerly common in Spain. Every man of refpettability had his 
afiaffins at command ; which were hired in the kingdom of Valencia, as it is pretended 
witneffes were not long ago in fome of the French provinces. This dreadful cudom was 
in fome meafure the confequence of the kind of weapon then in ufe. This was a fpe- 
cies of.triangular poniard which, concealed under the cloak, was drawn forth for ven- 
geance in the moment of refentment. A droke from it was much more dangerous than 
one from a fword, which is ufed openly, and requires fome dexterity. This dreadful 
poniard was more to be feared than the common one known by the name of rejon. The 
ufe of thefe perfidious weapons is not yet entirely abolilhed, and furniflies a jult ground 
for the charges which foreigners bring againd the Spaniards. 

It is feldom that the manners of a people are corrected by violent and precipitate 
means. In the reign of Charles III. the minider, Squillaci, made the fad experiment, 
now about feven-and-thirty years ago. Dred in a long cloak, and a douched hat pulled 
over the face, a man with difficulty would recognize his bed friend ; a drefs like this in 
courfe favoured exceffes, and particularly fuch as endangered the fafety of the citizen. 
In order to aboliffi the ufe of them in Madrid, he had recourfe to coercive means, and 
even open force. Satellites poded at the comers of dreets, provided with {hears, publicly 
clipped fuch cloaks as exceeded the length preferibed. He fancied he ffiould find the 
Cadilians as fubmiffivc as the Ruffians in the time of Peter the Great ; he, a dranger ! 
minider of a monarch who had pafled the grearer part of his life out of Spain ! what 
was the confequence ? The people mutinied ; the King was frightened, and the minider 
was facrificed. The manner of drefs fo fuddenly attacked, was in part continued after 
his difgrace; but milder and flower meafures, the example of the court, and thofe about 
it, added to the activity of a vigilant police, have confiderably contributed to correct the 
evil. The fpecies of mafk, under the name of a hat, which encourages infolence by 
iniuring impunity, is totally laid afide ; and the cloak, very convenient for thofe who 
know how to wear it, now favours nothing but idlenefs. 

The ufe of the poniard ft ill exifls in fome parts of Spain, efpecially in the fouthern 
provinces, but it is wholly confined to the lowed rank. Some bravoes make it a bug- 
bear to the weak, and with the violent and paffionate it is the indrument of immediate 
vengeance. * The clergy have made it a .part of their million of peace and charity to dif- 
arm their pariffiioners. The archbilhop of Granada, in particular, has with this view 
luccefsfuliy employed the arguments of the pulpit. But thefe means have not had 
every where the fame effeft. The kingdom of Valencia, that country fo highly favoured 
by heaven, where the beauty of the climate and the riches of nature fliould excite none 
but the milder paffions, is fullied with murder. . One of the prerogatives of the crown 
confids in pardoning annually one criminal condemned to death, provided his crime 
■have a ffiadow of excufe. It has been remarked lately, that for (even fuccelfivc years 
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there has not been one criminal who could be recommended to mercy in the fatal lift 
prefented to the King, fo atrocioufly premeditated had every crime appeared. 

Poniards and aflaflinations are alfo ftill common in Andalufia, where the powerful 
influence of climate, when not counter balanced by moral agency, appears manifeft. 
During the fummer, a certain eafterly wind ( Elrunto de. Medina) caufcs in that pro- 
vince a kind of phrenzy, which renders thefe excefles more common at that feafon than, 
in any other of the year. 

But let Spain refume the appearance which nature prefcribes ; let roads and canals 
crofe thefe diftri&s which have hitherto been almoft inacccflible ; let a more eafy com- 
munication render the vigilance of the agents of government more aCtive and certain y 
let the progrefs of agriculture, induftry, and commerce give employment to mifchievous 
idlenefs j in a word, let the prefent plan of government continue to be executed, and 
it will foon appear, in this refpeCl as in others, that the influence of climate will yield 
to fuch powerful caufeS. 

The revolution in manners, within the laft half century, evinces the truth of this pre- 
diction. It was not until the prefent century that two barbarous cultoms were by de- 
grees abolilhed, which ought long before to have been profcribed by reafon and huma- 
nity. I mean the Rondalla and the Pedreades * 

The former of thefe is a kind of defiance which two bands of muflcians give to each, 
other. Without any other motive than that of fhewing their bravery, they were wont 
to meet with l'words and fire-arms, fire at each other, and then clofe with fwords. Will 
it be believed that this cuftom ftill exifts in Navarre and Arragon ? And that a fimilar 
contet was iflued in 1792, and a fight took place between two parifhes in the fuburbs of 
Sarragoffa. 

That of the Pedreades has but lately been difufed. This was alfo a kind of combat 
between two companies, armed with flings, who attacked each other with (tones. 

Such manners are equally (hameful to thofe who retain them, and the government 
by which they are tolerated. However, as ttere i^ fcarcely any vicious cuftom which 
has not its caufes as well as apparent advantages, there are certain perfons who are 
difpleafed with the abolition of thefe inftitutions, alledging that though they cannot 
be denied to be proofs of ferocity, they are equally fo of courage, which they contribute 
to maintain among the people. The abettors of fuch paradoxes even regret the revo- 
lution, which the work of Cervantes operated in the manners of Spain, by throwing an 
indelible ridicule on thofe adventurers who, neglecting the duties of their ftation, and 
the care of their families, were ufed to create themfelves dangers in order to enjoy the 
vain glory of braving them ; who offered the protection of their reftlcfs valour to thofe 
who did not a(k it, and whofe importunate fervice was at leaft ufelefs in a country 
where charity ever opens its hand to the wretched, and where the weak are protected 
by the laws. 

It is thus that, by fucceffive gradations, more the effeCt of time than wifdom, the 
manners of a people are reformed and foftened. Thofe of the Spaniards have within 
the laft century undergone, in other refpeCts, fenfible revolutions. Formerly, the point 
of honour, on which they were delicate to excefs, occafioned' frequent duels. Were 
proofs wanting, their comedies and novels furnifh a fufficient number; At prefent 
their courage, of a more tranquil nature, is referved for manifeftation in time of war in 
defence of their country, without difturbing its repofe during the mild reign of peace* 
So much is this the cafe, that during ten years refidence in Spain 1 never once heard of a 
real duel* 
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On the other hand, the Spaniards have preferved their ancient virtues, patience and 
fobriety ; the former renders them conftant in their enterprizes, and indefatigable in 
their labour ; the latter preferves them from excefs, a vice too common in other coun- 
tries of Europe. Without feeking, however, to diminifli their merit, I muft obferve 
it is, in a great meafure, the confequence of their phyfical conftitution, and the quality 
of their food. Their robuft and mufcular bodies, dried and hardened by the a&ive heat 
of a burning climate, are lefs a&ed upon by either a fpare diet or a 1'upei ab.undant meal. 
The fldh of animals, at lead in the Mediterranean provinces of Spain, contains,- in a 
given quantity, more nutritive matter than elfewhere. Their roots, lefs fpongy than 
in countries where water contributes more than the fun to their growth, are of a more 
nour idling fubftancc. Strangers who go to live at Madrid foon perceive this, and if 
they yield to the appetite they may have upon their arrival, an endemial difeafe, called 
Entripado , a kind of cholic, 'which the phyficians of thg country only know how to treat, 
painfully informs them of their change of food and climate. 

With refpett to intoxicating liquors, the fobriety of the Spaniard proceeds in a great 
meafure from nature, which, always employing means proportioned to her end, has be- 
llowed on him a conftitution analagous to the ftrength of the wines produced by the 
foil, whilft ftrangers cannot with impunity drink of them to excefs. Of this I have fecn 
repeated and ftriking proofs. Six years ago feven or eight fervants, which the ambaf- 
fador Montmorin brought from France with him, died miferably. They were accuf- 
tomed to drink the wines of La Mancha in the fame proportion as the light wines of 
France ; the confequence was, they were perpetually in a ltafe of intoxication, and fell 
away by inches ; while Spaniards who lived the fame as they, felt no ill effects from their 
mode of living. Nothing is more uncommon than to fee a Spaniard inebriated with 
wine, although that which he drinks is more fpirituous than French wines ; and if a 
drunken foldier be feen in the ftreets of Madrid, one may fafely lay a wager of twenty 
to one that it is a foreigner ; and ten to one that it is a Swifs. 

Wc may remark on this occafion, that fobriety feems to be the inheritance of the 
inhabitants of the fouth, as intemperance* is that of thofe of the north, We may alfo 
obferve, that the people who commit molt excefles in drinking are not thofe whofe foil 
produces the liquors by which they are inebriated, as if nature, which' has given them 
the means of fatisfying their thirft and appetite, and adapted their organs to the ufe of 
thefe means, intended to punifh them for feeking, at a diftance, the food and liquor flic 
has created for others. Thefe difpofitions are undoubtedly deranged by other circum- 
ftances j but it is eafy for an attentive eye to trace the intentions of nature. 

The Spaniards will pardon me for confidering their fobriety as a virtue of climate; 
this is but comparing them with other nations, and even ail the individuals of the human 
fpecies, who owe alike their qualities to their education, rank in life, habits, the exam- 
ples they have before them,, and a thoufand other caufcs which depend not on them- 
felves. It is ftill a great merit not to refill beneficial impulfes. 

The Spaniards have, befides, that of triumphing over influences which difpofe men 
to certain exfccfles, and for which they are produced as an apology. I have particularly 
in view a depraved propenfity, reprobated by nature, injurious to the fair, and too com- 
mon among the people of the fouth. This is abfolutely unknown in Spain. 

Jealoufy, another outrage on the fex, the object of our homage, feems alfo the con- 
fequence of the influence of a climate which communicates its ardour to the fenles and 
imagination. This odious paflion, formerly fo injurious in its fufpicion, cruel in -its pre- 
cautions, and implacable and fometimes atrocious in its refentment, is much weakened 
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among the modern Spaniards. If the lover be exa&ory, ready to take umbrage, and 
tormented by fufpicion, on the other hand, there are no people in Europe among whom 
is found a fmaller number of jealous hufbands. The women, who were formerly 
hidden from the public, of whom it was lcarcely pollible to fnatch a glimpfe through 
the openings of thofe lattices, which undoubtedly owe their name to the vile fentiment 
which was the caufe of their being invented *, now enjoy full liberty. Their veils, the 
only remains of their ancient fervitude, ferve at prefent but to fheltcr their charms from 
a burning fun, and render them more attractive. Fir ft invented by jealoufy, they are 
now employed to- very different purpofes. Coquetry has converted them into one of 
its molt feducing ornaments ; and in favouring fecrecy, they infure impunity to the* 
ftolen pleafures of love. The lovers who, under the balconies of their invifible mil- 
trefles, lighed without hope, and hail nothing but their guittar for witnefs and inter- 
preter, are banifhed to comedies and romances. Sieges are become lefs fK.w and diffi- 
cult of termination, hufbands more docile, and more acceflible the women. Woman ! 
who but at the word is fenfibly affetted ? Who but is difpofed to forgive their caprices, 
to fubmit to their cruelty, and indulge their weaknefles ? You particularly, foreigners, 
who have fighed at the feet of a lovely Spaniard, when you remember your chains, do 
you not feel all thefe fenfations ? Shall I attempt to trace a feeble fketch of the object 
of your vows, and call again to memory your enjoyments ? Or, if they have difappeared, 
from abl’ence, from time, or inconftancy, which anticipates its effedis, ihall I endeavour 
to mingle fome confolation with the bitternefs of your regret ? 

The women of every country have particular charms by which they are diftinguifhed. 
In England, by the elegance of their fhape, and modefty of their carriage ; in Germany, 
by their lips of rofes and enchanting fmile ; and in France, by that amiable gaiety which 
animates all their features. The charm felt on approaching a Spanifh lady has fome- 
thing of deception which is not eafily defined. Her coquetry is more frank, and lefs 
ftudied than that of other women. She takes lefs pains to be agreeable to every one. 
She rather weighs the fuits of her lovers, t^ian counts their number ; and her choice 
once made, a fipgle one fuffices. Or if Ihe does 'hot negledt her fuccefs, fhe is never- 
thelefs above all grimace. She owes but little to the aid of the toilet. The com- 
plexion of a Spanilh beauty is never ornamented with borrowed brilliance : art fupplies 
not the colouring which nature has refufed by expofing her to the influence of a burn- 
ing climate. But how many beauties compenfatc for her want of colour? Where arc 
finer fliapes to be met with than with them ? Where greater eafe of motion, where nicer 
delicacy of feature, where a more fwcetly tripping gait ? Grave, and rather melancholy, 
at firft, fhould one of thefe beauties call on you her large black eyes, fo full of expref- 
fion, fhould flie accompany her glances with a l'mile — infenfibility itfelf muft fall enflaved 
before her. But if the coldnefs of his reception difeourage not her admirer from ad- 
drefling her, fhe is as decided and mortifying in her difdain, as fhe is feducing where flic 
allows of hone. 

In the laft cafe (he does not make her lover Ianguilh long ; but perleverance muft 
furvive enjoyment in Spain, and it is not to this country that the del'criptiop of love, in 
a well known idyll is applicable ; 

“ NourifhcJ by hope, // dies in m'tJJl of biifs” 

The fortunate men whom fhe deigns to conquer, and who are called Cortejos, are lefs 
difmterefted, but not lefs afliduous than the cicilbei of Italy. A total facrifice is re- 

• 'Ju taupe, in the French language, fignifie* a lattice. 
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quired of them. They mud give proofs of this at all hours of the day, accompany 
their well beloved to the public walk, the theatres, and even the confeffional. But m:my 
a ftorm difturbs their ferenity. A momentary detraction is treated as an infidelity. 
The flighteft incident excites fome apprehenfion. One would fay that in Spain jealoufy 
has deferted Hymen to take refuge in the bbfbm of love ; and that it more particularly 
dwells with that of the two fexes which feems the rather calculated to infpire than feel 
this cruel pafiion. In one word, their chains are not fo eafy to be borne, as difficult to 
avoid. The Spanifli beauty is rigorous in many rel’peCls ; her caprices are rather halty, 
and too obedient to the impulle of an ardent imagination. But that which is not eafy 
to conciliate with her eternally varying fancies, is the conftancy of Spanifli women in 
their attachments. The intoxication they caufe and experience, far different from all 
extreme agitations or affeCtions of the mind, which continue but a Ihort time, is pro- 
longed greatly beyond the common term ; and 1 faw, during my rendence in Spain, 
more than one fuch pafiion continue conftant till the parties expired of age. May not 
this be accounted for by a religious fcruple, certainly ill underftood, as moft fuch ficru- 
ples are ? May not the confcicnce of a Spanifli lady, fufficiently complaifant to permit 
her one gratification which offends her duty, be terrified at a fucceffion of infidelities ? 
In the firft may Ihe not poflibly find an excufe for her conduct in human infirmity, in 
the irrefiftible wifli of the heart, which inclined her towards one objett, dellined by na- 
ture to fix her affections ? Would fin refume its uglinefs at a fucceflive infidelity ? 

- It belongs to thofe who are acquainted with the female heart and confidence to judge 
of this conjecture. It is certain, that in Spain, more than arty other country, both 
men and women appear to conciliate the irregularity of manners with the moft ferupu- 
lous obfervance of religious duties. In many countries thefe exceffes alternately fucceed 
each other. In Spain they are fimultaneous ; and the women, in confequence of this 
ftrangc mixture of religion and frailty, feem to aim lefs to prevent fcandal, or conceal 
their conduCt, than to eftablilh a kind of equilibrium between their faults and their 
merits. 

How many men have I known;'who have led an extreme diforderly life, yet fre- 
quented public worlhip with an aftiduity, which even true chrifiians do not confider as 
an indifpenfible duty, who carefully obferved every injunction of the church relative to 
abftinence, rendering its minifters at the fame time almoft degrading homage ! 

How many women abandoned to an attachment utterly inconfiftent with their duty, 
furround themfelves with relics, and bind -themfelves by vows to the performance of 
aClions indifferent in their own nature, and fcrupuloufly fulfil them. 

1 believe hypocrites to be very rare in Spain ; but to compenfate for this, the ridicu- 
lous affociation of certain moral improprieties with fuperftitious. practices is more com- 
mon there than olfewhere. Is this to be attributed td a want of knowledge, or the 
criminal complaifan’ce of the confeffors, who are thus prodigal of the indulgence of 
which they themfelves ftand in need ? Or is it the climate which muft ferve as an ex - 
cufe for fome vices, as it is the caufe of fome virtues ? And does this climate enforce 
the gratification of certain frailties too imperioufty for confciencies, fcrupulous in other 
refpeCts, to be terrified at compliance ? 

To endeavour to explain the difiolutenefs of morals, is to acknowledge its exiftence. 
Yes, depravity of this defeription is carried to great lengths in Spain. Frequently does 
the fex dellined by nature to wait for pleafure, invite to enjoyment with effrontery, ft 
is not in this country unufual to receive written intimations of defires which one has un- 
wittingly engendered ; neither is this liccntioufnefs reftrained by the dreadful conie- 
quences that fucceed it. That horrible prefent, which the new world has made to the 
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old,^in Spain, Jias become hereditary in families, and by the degeneracy of many of 
thole races which are termed illuftrious, and the extinction of others, a fatal evidence 
is afforded of its baneful* influence. This fcourge, to which the nation Teems to have 
become accuftomed, is of the molt alarming nature, when it affeCts a perfon born under 
a different climate : and if the thoufand charms, in the beauties, whole attractions 1 take 
delight in Celebrating, draw fome irrefiftibly into their fphere, the dreadful apprehcn- 
fions with which a foreigner mull be infpired, who by experience or report becomes 
acquainted with his danger, may reafonably juftify the prudence which fome have the 
power of exercifing, and excufe an efcape from their fway. 

This depravity, however, is far from being lb general as exaggerating libertines are 
pleafed to affirm ; even in Madrid there are families whofe conduct is exemplary, faith- 
ful hufbands, and wives who are models of modefty and propriety ; their daughters, 
although in general not referved in their carriage, grant lels than fancy is pleafed to 
expeCt from their demeanor, for nothing is more rare than their anticipation of the rights 
of matrimony. If opportunities of purchafmg pleafures, equally fhameful and eafy to 
obtain, are frequent for thofe who feek them, at lead: proftitution is neither lb public 
nor impudent as in other countries. The police, by feverely prohibiting its fcandalous 
feminaries, obliges it to conceal itfelf, and fometimes purfues it to its fecret retreats. 
And what is fingular in a country where diffolute conduft is otherwife fo common, in 
a country which contains fo many rich idlers, one would in vain feek for thofe eafy la- 
dies, who unblufhingly difplay in other countries the fumptuous falary of their lubricity. 
Among thefe great people, who in other refpeCts make a trophy of the corruption which 
their opulence keeps in pay, a fort of fhame prefides in the midft of their irregu- 
larities, and myltery cmbellifhes even their mod difgraceful amours. 

The fevere virtue of the kings of the new dynafty can alone explain this modern 
fmgularity. At their court, there has always been an abfolute ncceflity of concealing 
thofe wcakenefles, which they did not excufe by their example : to incur fufpicion only, 
would be aiding with great imprudence : to makqjt {how of them, would be the height 
of temerity. Charles III. in this refpeft was rigid, even to tyranny. I was prefent 
once, while one of the mod eminent perfons of his court denounced his own fon, who 
had been feduced by the charms of a pretty a&refs j and requefted His Majefty to have 
the lover confined in a caftle, and his miftrefs in a houfe of correction ; but it is not 
every young nobleman of the court of Spain who has fo ftrift a father, nor does every 
aCtrefs thus expiate the paffions {he engenders. 

To the honour of the fair fex of Spain, I {hall farther obferve, that women rigoroufly 
banilh from their fociety thofe familiarities, which are confidered as indifferent by other 
nations, where the fenfes, lefs quickly inflamed, betray lefs fuddenly their diforder*; 
and that this diftruft of themfelves is at lead an homage which their weaknefs renders 
to modefty. Thus a woman would not permit the mod chafte kifs.to be given her. in 
public j and thofe which are cuftomary in our comedies, and of which no notice is 
taken, are entirely banifhed from the Spanifh ftage *. 

But 

* I remarked fome years ago, at one of the theatres of Madrid, a minute trait, obnoxionfly trivial, 
and which, but for its exemplifying this excifiive delicacy, fo whimfically allied to the groflVll and moil 
difgulling manners, 1 fiiould fearcely venture to detail in a note. No traveller, who ha» paired through 
Spain, particularly Callile, can fail having obferved grotips of people, who, balking in the fun, amule 
themfelves in their lazinefs, by dellroying the vermine with which their heads abound. Among lovers ol 
this rank, the favoured youth, whole miltrefs deigns to benefit him in this manner, has a double plcafure on 
the occallon, not only does he get rid of troublefome companions, he, at the fame time, receives a lellimc- 
-nial of the perfect devotion of theobjeft of his views. It is necelfary thus much fliould premife my anec- 
dote. The little French opera of LeTonnelier, (the Cooper,) being tranllated into Spanilh, the feru- 
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But if a proper diftance be kept they allow, and even provoke at times, thofe wanton 
tricks at which decency would clfewhere be alarmed. Double meanings however grofs, 
the coarfeft jokes, even downright obfeenity, whatever the tongue can exprefs is' readily 
overlooked. I have feen ladies admit of, nay even themfelves make, obfervations which 
men with the leaft regard to decorum would deem admiffible only at orgies, and fing 
catches revoltingly indecent. When in what is termed good company , I have more than 
once been furprized with tales of rather more than a free dpfeription, 1 have heard 
fome ladies unblulhingly, and without taking the frailleft pains tovirnilh their ftory, 
relate the fecret detail of their amorous meetings, and appear aftgnifhed if perchance 
they ihould fee the leaft erabarraflment in the countenance of any of their auditors. 

Thefe delineaments, which I (hall not be fo unjuft as to lay to the charge of all the 
Spanilh fair, would not however alone prove the depravitv*of f manners in Spain. Wo- 
men, who permit themfelves freedom of expreffion, and|giVe the examp e of it, are 
certainly not on that account more feducing to perfons or delicacy, but they are not 
mere eafily feduced. On the contrary, a nation not yet entirely civilized, may have 
in its language a kind of ingenuoufnefs which renders expreffions far from being entirely 
chafte ; and I Ihould be inclined to' think that thefe modes of expreffion, fhocking to 
the decency of other nations, would difappear we’re a more refined civilization, more 
precautions in the education of young perfons, almoft exclufively abandoned to the go- 
vernment of fervants, even in the moft diftinguilhed houfes, and efpecially were a bet- 
ter example, adopted. But can a young lady, who from the moft tender age has been 
familiarifed to the grofieft expreffions, who m companies, to which (he is frequently ad- 
mitted, hears applaufe bellowed on impudence, which difdains to throw a tranfoarent 
veil over the obfeenities in which it indulges } cim one, whofe ears are early accultomed 
to the indecent expreffions which are permitted oh the ftage, and whofe eyes repeatedly 
behold the wanton attitudes exhibited in the favourite Spanilh dance, long preferve in 
her imagination and language that virgin purity which is, perhaps, .the greateft charm 
of her fex ? 

Mothers of families, with what Have ye not to reproach yourfelves, who, given up 
to your paffions, abandon your daughters -to nature and chance. Future mothers, 
how ill do ye conceive your intereft ! A tafte for employment, fome care bellowed on 
the developement of that difpofition of which heaven has been prodigal to you, would 
make you rank among the happieft as well as the moll enchanting works of creation L 
Alas ! you are negle&ed, you are left to yourfelves, and your Corrupt-attendants. You 
are, to our misfortune and defpair, about to falufy the munificent intention of nature. 

- The character and manners of a nation can be known, but imperfedlly, if regarded 
in their ferious occupancy alone, or while under the dominion of the paffions. It is 
much better feen in their entertainments, their games, and their fancies. Let us then 
vipw the, Spaniards in thefe different relations. 

ptilous tranflatoe dared not hazard the furtive kifs, which forms its denouement. But what does he 
iubnitute? In the laft fecne, while the mailer cooper is occupied in the interior of his workfhop, the 
' i 0 “ r " e y m » n ent * r * °y Health, and feta himfclf on the ground, between the legs of the lovely Fanchettr, 
•whofe delicate fingers ar? employed in loufing his fortunate rival. They are in this fituation when the 

mutual clovers in the a& of giving and receiving this unequivocal pledge 
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Chap. XII. — Manners and cujloms of Spain. — Their dances . — C ames .—Fleafures . — Rc- 

pajis. — Tafte. 

NO THING more contrails with the pretended gravity of the Spaniards, than their 
favourite dance the Fandango ; a dance, truly national, and full of exprefiion, at which 
foreigners of delicacy at firft take exception, but which they themfelves become de- 
lighted with at laft. 

No fooner do'es the tune begin for the fandango , than every countenance becomes 
animated, and even thofe among the fpedlato^s, who by their age and profeflion are 
moll obliged to gravity, have much difficulty in preventing themlelves from joining in 
the cadence. It is related, and the apologue is certainly appropriate, that the court of 
Rome, fcandalized that a country renowned for the purity ot its faith, Ihould not have 
long before proferibed this profane dance, refolved'to pronounce its formal condem- 
nation. A confiftory was affembled, the profecution of the fandango was begun, ac- 
cording to rule ; and fentence was about to be thundered agaiaft it, when one of the 
judges obferved, a criminal ought not to be condemned without being heard. The ob- 
fervation had weight with the affembly. Two Spaniards were brought before it, and to 
the found of inftruments difplayed all the graces of the fandango. The feverity of the 
judges was not proof againft the exhibition ; their aullere countenances began by degrees 
to relax j they rofefrom their feats, and their arms and legs loon round their former fu uplo- 
ads. The confiftory hallwas changed into a dancing room, and thefindungowas acquitted. 

After fuch a triumph, it may be imagined that the remonftrances of decency have 
but little effe£l ; its empire feems to be firmly eftablifhed. It is, however, different ac- 
cording to the places in which it is pra&ifed. It is frequently called for at the theatre, 
and generally clofes private dances. In thefe cafes, the intention is no more than lightly 
indicated ; but, on other occafions, when a few perfons affembled together (hake off 
all fcruples, the meaning is then fo marked, tfiat voluptuoufnefs affails the mind at 
every avenue ; its. incitements caufe the heart of the modell youth to palpitate with de- 
fire, and re-animate the deadened fenfe of age. The fpidango is danced by two perfons 
only, who never touch, even the hand of each other j but when we view their mutually 
engaging allurements, their advances and retreats ; when we obferve the female, in the 
moment of her languor^ announce an approaching defeat, and fuddenly acquiring new 
courage efcape from her.CQnqueror, who purfues her, and is afterwards purfued in his 
turn ; the manner in which thefe emotions are expreffed by their looks, geftures and 
attitudes ; it is impoffibte not to confefs with a blulh, that thefe feenes are to the real 
combats of the Paphean queen, what our military evolutions in peace are to the real 
difplay of the art of war. 

They have in. Spain, a. dance yet more voluptuous than the Fandango but it belongs 
rather to the provinces than the capital. It is the Valero. Andalufia in particular ap- 
pears to be its natural country ; as it apparently was invented for the Andalufians of 
both fexes, a remnant of decency has banilhed it almoft generally from private balls ; 
it is however given on the ftage *. 

A third 

* A German traveller, who lias lately publiflied a little work on Spain, in which he modeftly pretends 
to have only gleaned after me ; and in which there are many beautiful pictures, very highly coloured, but 
with rather too much famenefs. Mr. Fifchcr thus deferibes the Valero : 

“ The play finiflies ; the feene changes to an elegant f«iloou. The orche lira llrikesup: the found of 
caftanets is heard, and from oppofite Tides of the theatre a male and female dancer dart forward, both 

dreffed 
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A third dar.ce'peculiar to the Spaniards is the Segttidi/la. The figure is formed by 
eight perfons; at each corner the four couple trace, although but enpafflml the princi- 
pal movements of the Fandango. A Spapifli female dancing the Seguidilla, drefled in 
character, accompanying the inftruments with caftanets, and marking the meafure with 
her heel with uncommon prccifion, is certainly one of the moll feducing objects which 
love can employ to extend his empire. 

The Spanifh nation has a decided tafte for dancing, and private balls are very fre- 
quent. They have a fort of prefident called bnjlonero whofe duty it is to fee that good 
order reigns in the midft of pleafure. It is his province particularly to take care that 
each of the party figures in a minuet, and to fix partners in fuch, manner as to make as 
many happy as poilible, and as few as can be avoided wretched. 

As to public balls and mafquerades, in the reign of Philip V. they were forbidden 
throughout all Spain. The Count de Aranda, who, while attentive to the police of the 
capital, did not neglett its pleafures, revived them ; but thefe two amufements did not 
outlive the retreat of the minifter. 

The common people have fome particular games, which have a tinge of the gravity 
of the nation. The one, a weak and miferable image of thofe whitjh kept the force 
and attivity of the ancients in conftant exercife. It confifts in throwing a bar of iron 
to a certain didance, and hence is called FA juego de la barra. 

Another game, a favourite with the vulgar, but flill more infipid, is common to 
Italy as well as Spain. A number of men are fcated round in a circle, and hold up in 
their turn two, four, fix, or ten fingers, rapidly naming aloud the exatt number of 
fingere held up. 

Genteel perfons have recreations of another kind. In thofe affemblies, where idlenefs 
Colletts parties together, their principal amufement confifts in card playing, hombre is 
on thefe occafions their favourate game ; this game is of Spanilh origin, as its name 
announces, hombre fignifying man, but the Spaniards call it trijjilio ; befides at cards, 
they amufc themfelvqs with a fort of, game at billiards, called jneyo de iruecos. 

In general they feldom aflemble to eat at each others ho’ufes. They are little ac- 
quainted with the innocent and healthful pleafures of the country. But few among 
them even are fond of the chace ; of which the monarch and his family feem to pof- 
fefs the exclufive privilege. JThe amufements of the country appear to have no attrac- 


drefled in the Andalufian coftume, appropriate to the dance. At their entrance, they fly towards, as if 
they mutually fought, each other. The male dancer, Ilretches out his anxious arms towards the female, who 
feenis as though about to abandon hcrfclf to his embrace ; but, all at once fht'turnB and avoids him. He, 
made angry, (huns her in return. The mufic ceafes, they both appear irrefolute, but the orchellra be- 
ginning, again lets them in motion. 

“ The male then exprefies his defire with encreaftd vivacity. The female feems more inclined to anfwcr 
it. A voluptuous languor is depi&ed in her eyes, her bofom heaveB more violently, her arms are extended 
towards the objtft which purfucs her: but a frelh return of fadnefs robs him of her a fecoud time ; a 
fecond paufe re-animates them both. 

“ The- orch'cllra again plays up; the mufiek cncreafes the quicknefs of its meafure, and aflumes wings to 
overtake the velocity of their motions. Full of defne, the male rulhes towards the female ; their lips aie 
half opened} (he is again feebly reftrained by a vellagc of modefty. The cruflt of mufic redoubles, and 
with it, the livelinif, of their movements, a fort of veftigo, a delirium of cxtacy, feems to poflefs them 
;both s every mufele appeals to invite and exprefs enjoyment ; their eye-iight fails. At once the miilie 
ceafes, and the dancers vanilh (if I may ufe the exprrilion) in delicious languifhmcnt, the curtain falls, 
and the fpcdlators recover their fenfes.” . 

Such an animated defeription is more like an apology than a fatire. It, however, is not wanting of 
exaftitude. Some years hack the volero was given at Paris ; but decency had lhaded its tints, and pleasure 
itfelf did not require they fiiould be made more lively. 
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tions for the Spaniard’s. Their country-houfcs "might eafily be Numbered. Among 
the many rich individuals who inhabit the capital, there are, perhaps, not ten who have 
a country retreat. With jrefpcfl: to the cj files, feats, &c. fo numerous in France, Eng- 
land, and Italy, and/which contribute to the enibellifhtnent of' the environs of their 
capitals, there are fo few in .t-heyiciilagc of Madrid and the reft of the Peninlula, that 
many travellers are of opinion the -proverbial expVeflion, building cajllcs in Spain, is 
thence derived. This however is evidently an erroneous opinion from the number of 
caftles in ruins found in moft of the provinces. 

The rich fubje&s of the kingdom therefore concentrate all their pleafures within the 
cities. Mufic is one of thole for which the Spaniards have the great eft fade. They 
cultivate this art with fuccefs; not that their national mufic lias made any great pro- 
grefs, for it has a particular character; it is to be found moftly in little detached airs, 
called, in Spain Tonadillas and Stguidillas ; fometimes agreeable melodics, but of which 
the modulations arc little varied, and prove that the art of compofttiorv is ftill in its in- 
fancy. In return for this they do the greateft juctice to the grand compofitions of Ger- 
many and Italy, which always form a part of their frequent concerts. They have many 
lovers of harmony, but few compofers worthy of notice. 

A young poet at Madrid, Don Thomas Triarte, who died in the prime of life, pro- 
duced a few years fince a poem on mufic, wherein didattic drynefs is compenfated by 
fevcral cpifodes and brilliancy of imagination. Connoifli urs allure us that the cha- 
racter of Spanifh mufic in particular is there given by a mafterly hand. 

Balls and concerts are not the only entertainments at which the Spaniards afiemble. 
They have alfo their Tertidias and Refrefcos. The Tertu lias arc afiemblies very fimi- 
lar to thofe of France. Perhaps more liberty reigns in the former, but langour fome- 
times cftabliflies its throne there as well as in the tnidft of our parlies. 

Women in general fcldom feek occafions to meet together; each afpires to be the 
center of a Tertulia; and exclufive praenfions undoubtedly contribute to banilh from 
P pan i Hi focieties what wc call French gallantry. Women are there admired, and even 
adored, as well as elfewhere ; but when they faH of infpiring a lively fentitnent, the 

men feldom pay them thole attentions which our politenefs prodigally and mdilcrimi- 
nately beflows upon every individual of the amiable lex. Not but the Spaniard pof- 
fefles gallantry. Its fubtile lineaments arc ft re wed with profufion throughout the ro- 
mances of the country, and in their comedies; but to a foreigner’s eye it appears bur- 
lesqued by exaggeration; it has not thole eai'y terms, the elegant expreflions which is 
granted to be pollefled by the French, given by thofe nations who are jealous of them. 
With them a pretty woman, who is not the objeft of a man’s affeftion, is only a lovely 
creature, who experts, but docs not exaCt, homage ; and when paid her, the courtefan 
is thanked with a l'mile. Among the Spaniards, where file can manage to make herfelf 
refpeCted, fhe is a divinity who muft be worfhipped. A fohnet or vandeville is fui- 
ficient for one. The other muft be add relied in the fublime accents and cadence of 
the ode. 

Their Refrefcos , the invention of luxury and greedinefs, contribute no lefs than the 
Turtulias to facilitate the intercourse of the two fexes. In general, thefe are only light 
repafts, prepared foi; perfons from whom vifits arc received, and are as a prelude to 
the Tertulias ; but on groat occafions, when a wedding, chriftening, or the birth day 
of the head of a family is to be celebrated, the Refrcfco becomes an important and 
a very expenfive affair. All the family acquaintance are invited ; and, in proportion as 
they arrive, the men feparate from the women. The latter take their feats in a parti- 
cular chamber, and etiquette requires they fhould remain alone until all the company be 

aft'embled. 
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aflemblcd, or at leaf^until the tnen ftand up without approaching them. The lady of 
the houfe waits for them under a canopy* in a place fet apait in the hall* which* not 
yet entirely abolifhed, was formerly called the Efirado , over which is commonly fuf- 
pended an image of the virgin. The appearance of refrefhments, at length, en- 
livens every countenance, and infufes joy into every heart; converfation becomes ani. 
mated, and the fexes approach each other. The company are firft prefented with great 
glafles’of water, in which little fugar- loaves, called Jxucar c/fwijudo, ox r of ado t fquare 
and of a very fpongy fubflance, are dillolved ; thefe are fucccedod by chocolate, the fa- 
vourite refrefhment twice a day of the Spaniards, and which is believed to be fo nourifh- 
ing, or at leaft innocent, that it is not refilled to perfons dangeroufly ill. Alter the 
chocolate come confeCtionary of all forts, and all colours. People are not only cloyed 
with them in the houfe of feftivity, but they put quantities of them into paper, and 
even into their hats and handkerchiefs. And a ft ranger admitted for the firft time, to 
thefe kinds of feftivals, in which intoxicating liquors only are fpared, feeks to difeover 
the fober nation and finds it not. 

A ball or card-tables commonly fucceed the Refrefco ; but it very feldom happens 
that the entertainment is concluded with a fupper. Ihis is always a very frugal repalt 
with the Spaniards, and at which they rarely affemble. 

Their cookery, fuch as they received it from their anceftors, is of a nature to pleafe 
but very few people. They are fond of high feafonings ; pepper, pimenta, tomates, 
or faffron, colour or fcafon inoft of their difltes. One of them only has been intro- 
duced amongft ftrangers, and the French kitchen has not dildained to adopt it ; this is 
what in Spain is called Ol/a-podrida, and is a fort of hotch potch of every kind of meat 
cooked together. There is, how'ever, generally a mixture in the Spanifli cookery, ex- 
cept in fome obfeure families, attached to ancient cuftoms ; in moft houfes it participates 
of the French cookery, and in fome this has wholly fupplanted that of Spain. 

Thus are the French every where imitated, whilft they are ridiculed, and fometinics 
detefted. The modes of France have reached Spain as well as many other countries. 
French cloths, fafhions and colours, are worn under the Spanifli cloak. The veil is 
no longer worn for concealment but by the women of the loweft clafles ; for others it 
ferves but to hide the diforder of their drefs when they go out on foot. Except in 
this cafe, their head drefs and whole attire are carefully adjufted to the French fafhion. 
The Spanifli manufacturers exert themfelves to the utmoft to ferve the reigning tafte, 
and to follow it through all its rapid variations, without the aid of our manufacturers ; 
but they are yet far from being able to attain their end. Great cities, and even the 
court, tacitly acknowledge this by having immediate rccourfe to Paris or Lyons, as to 
the only true fources of fafhions. In this rcfpeCt, as in many others, the Spaniards 
who affeCt thebon ion confefs the fuperiority of fome foreign nations, and receive from them 
leffons of elegance. Their tables are ferved after the French manner ; they have 
French cooks, houfe flewards, and valets de chambre. French milliners are employed 
to invent and make new drefles for the ladies. Their heavy inelegant equipages difap- 
pear by degrees, and are exchanged for thofe of England, or their French neighbours, 
which, however, latterly are imitated by the coach-makers of Madrid and elfewhere. 
They neglect no means of engaging French artifls and manufacturers to fettle in Spain- 

This homage is not confined merely to frivolous objefts. The befl: French and 
Knglifh works on morality, philofophy, and hiftory are tranflated into the Spanifli lan- 
guage. French literary works ot mere amufetnent are for the moft part thofe onl> 
which have but little merit in the eyes of the Spaniards ; and their tafte, in this refpeft 
fiiil appears far from inclining to change. 


Thcit 
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Their imagination, bold to extravagance, finds French ideas cold and timid. Accuf- 
torned to exaggeration and redundance, they are unable properly to value either juftnefs 
or precifion. The fine lhades of French ridicule and manners efcape their eyes, too 
much accuftomed to caricature ; and with refped to ftyle, their ear, vitiated by the 
pompous profody of their cadenced periods, by the frequent and affe&ed repetition of 
their fonorous words, can find no grace in accents which fpeak more to the mind than 
the fenfes ; and the roundnefs of elegant periods is to them entirely loft. 

What chiefly prevents a reform in their literature, are the models which they (fill 
admire and endeavour to imitate ; thefe are diftinguilhed by that bad tafte which for- 
merly infe&ed all the nations of Europe, and to which the firft literary men in France 
have paid an ample tribute, but on the wreck of which the maftcr-pieces of the age of 
Louis XIV. have been ere&ed. 

Had French literature remained in thg ftate it was when Ronfart, Marot, Benferade, 
Voiture and Balzac wrote, their very defeats would ftill ferve as models. What might 
have happened in France, had no improvement been there made in letters by a concur- 
rence of circumftances, has happened to the Spaniards. Since the time of Calduon , 
Lopes de Vega, Lfuevedo, Rebolledo , and others, whofc imaginations, though wild and 
licentious, were brilliant and fertile, no author with thefe fplendid qualities, and at the 
fame time endowed with that good fenfe which directs their ufe, has appeared in Spain. 
Letters have, for upwards of a centupy, been in the fame ftate. The works of thefe 
men of genius, frequently extravagant even to abfurdity in their conceptions, ftill con- 
tinue models of ftyle ; and their example, without having produced any thing com- 
parable with that which in them is juftly admired, has ferved, and ftill continues to 
ferve, as an excufe to every reprehenfible irregularity of imagination, and all the violent 
botnbaft of falfe eloquence. 

It is to the Spanilh ftage that this reproach particularly applies. 


Chap? XIII . — Of the Spani/h Jlage. — Of their Plap, both ancient and modern.— -Defence 
of the Spaniflo Jlage and critique on the French. — Spanijh verification. — Aftors.— -Little 
modern Pieces.— Majos, and Gitanos. 

IT would, however, be unjuft to judge of the Spanilh theatre according to the critique 
of Boileau. 

It undoubtedly ftill fuffers pieces in which the law of the three unities is flagrantly 
violated. But there are many Spanifh pieces, in which it is not tranfgreffed in fuch a 
manner as to be prejudicial to the intereft. The Spaniards themfelves condemn mod 
of their heroic comedies, in which princes and princeffes, from all corners of Europe, 
affeinble without motive, as well as without probability, and are by turns either a&ors 
or the fport of the moft incredulous adventures, relate, convcrfe, and joke even in 
the moft critical fituations, and conclude by ufelefsly lhcdding their blood without giving 
occafion to a fingle tear. Although feveral of thefe pieces have original beauties, and 
all afford proof of the talent of the Spaniards for inventing complicated plots and dex- 
tcroufly weaving the denouement, the Spaniards found not the much contefted reputation 
of their theatre upon this alone. 

But there are l'ome of their productions which they juftly confider as iniitled to the 
admiration even of ftrangers. Thefe are their characteriltic pieces, which, though not 
fo well conduced as the beft French pieces of the fame kind, and though they cannot 
boaft the fame accuracy in the choice of ideas and expreflions, are generally pleafing 
vol. v* .3 x - in 
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in the ground work, faithful in mod of the characters, and (hew an uncommon fer- 
tility of imagination in their authors. 

The pieces which the Spaniards call dc Capa y Efpada , are thofe particularly which 
prefent an exaCt reprefentation of ancient manners, and thefe comedies are the real 
fources to be reforted to in the ftudy of them. It is in thefe pieces that the generofity 
by which their manners are {till charaCterifed, thofe flights of patriotifm and religious 
zeal, which formerly rendered the Spaniards capable of the greateft efforts ; the ral- 
lies of national pride, which the pomp of ftyle renders fo noble ; that irritability with 
refpeCt to the delicate fubjoCts of love and honour, which made duels fo frequent in 
Spain, before the caufes which foftened the manners of Europe had gained fufticient 
influence over the modern Spaniards ; the facrifices and ardour of hopeful love, the 
anguifh of unhappy love, and the ftratagems of thwarted paflion are traced in the mod 
lively colours. Such are the outlines of thefe comedies, of which the Spaniards are as 
fond as they were at the time they fir ft appeared. 

Their authors, of whom Lopes dc Vega , Roxas , Solis , Moreto , Arellano , and particu- 
larly the immortal Calderon dc la Barca are the mod: celebrated, have fo eftablifhed this 
kind of comedy by their fuccefs, that more modern authors, fuch as Zamora and Ca- 
nizaries, who wrote at the beginning of this century, dare not attempt any other. 

The Spanifh theatre has neverthelefs experienced fome happy changes latterly : and 
although real tragedy, unmixed with matter unworthy of its noble nature, has long 
been entirely unknown among them ; within this little time they have reprefented fome 
of the bed French pieces literally tranflated ; fuch as Andromache, and Zara ; and 
fome modern authors have even ventured on tragedy; Don Vincent de Huerta , who is 
lately dead, wrote a piece* called Rachel. The ferious drama has likewife made its ap- 
pearance on the Spanifh ftage, and the Dcferter, and Eugenia from the French, have 
been favorably received, as well they are no longer ftrangers to what is termed noble 
comedy by the French ; for example they have reprefented the Mifanthropc, from Mo- 
liere, which met with great applaufe. Some authors of the country have recently 
hazarded pieces of this defeription. Don T homers 7 'riarte has given the public F.l Senorito 
mimado (the fpoiled child), and La Senorita mal criada (the ill intruded Mils) ; Mo- 
ralist, a young poet, who does honor to the literature of Spain, and who by order of the 
court travelled through the country for fome years, in order to gather fubjeds from life, 
with which to ornament and reform the ftage; Moratin has alfo written a piece in this 
ftyle called El viejo y la nina , (Mils in her Teens and the Septagenerary,) which was per- 
formed with great fuccefs at Madrid, and earned its author a confiderable penfion, a cir- 
cumftance of which there have been but few examples in the world, and which excited 
confiderable jealoufy in many, but aftoniftiment in every body. Cornelia, another young 
poet, has alfo produced feveral agreeable pieces, one among others, the bent of which 
(for the genus irritabile vatum belongs to all countries), was to ridicule his cotem- 
porary. 

But thefe fuccefsful eflays have been inefficient to root out that bad tafte which has 
been long combated not only by the greater part of their literary characters but as well 
by thofe Spaniards unacquainted with any other theatre than their own. Will it how- 
ever be believed that there are fome among them, who not only defend with warmth 
the Spanifh ftage, but rebut with ufury the blame which all Europe is agreed in lay- 
ing on them. 

In 1749 Don Bias Nafure, the King’s librarian, reprinting the comedies of Cervantes, 
thus exprefles himfelf at the head of the work: “ Wc may very fafely affirm without 
rendering ourfelvcs liable to that charge which is made againft our nation of prizing it- 
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felf highly while it thinks too meanly of others, that we have a far greater number of 
plays f perfect in themfelves, and written according to rule , than what the Englijh , French, 
and Italian , collectively, can boajl .” 

Much more recently, that is, in 1791, Don Pafcal Rodriquez de Arellano propofed 
a work to be publifhed by fubfeription, intitled, Teatro antiguo Efpand arreglado a los 
mas principales preceptos del arte dramatica, in which he promifes divers dramas, or co- 
medies, written by Calderon, Lopes de Vega, Solis, Moreto, Roxas, Hoz, and Tyrfo, 
in which the three unities are obferved, the ftyle free from hyperbole and affectation, 
from vain fubtleties, from the heterogenous mixture of heroes and clowns, from ine- 
quality of the perfonages, and from indecent epifodes and quolibets. He thus propofed 
to make an ample apology for the nation as to this branch of literature", at the fame 
time preferving in thefe pieces, in fpite of fo many fuppreflions and corrections, all the 
force, beauty of exprefliou, and grace of the originals. Let Spanifh critics decide, if 
he has kept his promife. 

But what will appear more furprizing to readers converfant in French literature, a 
Spaniard of the prefent time, at lead: who is very lately dead, a Fellow of the Academy 
of the Spanijl) language. La Huerta, expreffes himfclf in this manner on the dramatic 
genius and poetry of the French, in his preliminary difeourfe on the Spanifh theatre : 
“ A ftngle fpark from the brilliant fire vifible in this divine poem, La Pharfalia, 
would be fufficient to give warmth and life to the weak and palficd mufes of France , 
without excepting the Limoufins, who placed nearer to Spain, received perhaps, on 
that account, in a flight degree, the influence of the enthufiafm and poetic talent cha- 
raCterillic of our nation. 

“ How is it poflible” he adds “ that this divine fire fliould animate the minds of 
men, bom and educated in marfhy countries, deftitutc of fulphur, falts, and fubftance ; 
countries in fhort fo little favoured by the fun, that their fruits fcarcely ripen, notwith- 
ftanding the artificial means they ufe to expofe them to its rays. Hence the mediocrity 
apparent in the greater part of their works. Hence the natural impollibility that the 
French 'fhould exceed in poetry and eloquence, thofe boundaries limited to fpiiitlefs 
minds, and fancy void of vigour. Hence, alfo, the afionifhment occafioned in them 
by the grand fublimity of Spanijh productions, the faults in which, where any exift, are 
lo ealy of correction. 

“ The great Corneille was only efteemed great among his countrymen from having 
badly imitated a work of one of our leaft excelling poets, the work itfelf much 
under mediocrity. (But fee how low M. de la Huerta rates Lc Cid. ) 

“ Athalia by Racine is looked upon as his mafter piece j what is there to be feen in 
it but a continual evidence of a want of powers ? Since, without noticing the extra- 
ordinary number of aftors, levites and troops introduced, a dale trick to make 
amends for incapacity of fupporting the plot, and the momentum of the piece, without 
having recourfe to fi&ion; the affe&ed regularity, and even the hellenifm which 
he makes fhift to fubffitute for want of talent , prove fufficiently that the piece ought 
never to have pajfed the walls of the college in which it was compofed. 

“ Can it then be looked upon as extraordinary that this hero of the French poetrv, 
after employing three years in co'mpofing his Phocdra , fhould end with laming the cha- 
racter of Hypolitus ? The whole of this tragedy is replete with confiderable faults, and 
the choice or an action fo abominable in itfelf, even in the eyes of the leaft fcrupulous 
or delicate, is certainly not the leaft. Merely from reading of it once I formed a very 
mean idea of Phocdra ; but after feeing it a£ted at Paris, where Madeinoifelle Dumeril, 
a celebrated attrefs x performed the part of Phocdra, I was fo greatly hurt at feeing all 
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decency and probability fo violently outraged in her declamation, that / firmly rcjifard 
never to be /hocked in the fame manner again.” What a puniflimcnt for the author and 
the aftrefs !' 

Don Juan Cadahalfo , (a Spaniard in other refpefts very well informed, with whom I 
made acquaintance on my firit journey to Spain,) after fpeaking at firfl in high terms 
of Phcedra, alluding to the famous recital of Theramines, thus exprefled himfelf ; Sir, 
in this Phaedra, the fide is of that pompous and infiated dejcription which we are fo much 
accufiomed to criticifc in our poor authors of the lafi century. — When in fupport of his 
aflertion he tranflated literally this relation, in order to fatisfy thole among his auditors, 
who were admirers of the French drama, that when authors attempt to imitate Spanilh 
fublimity, they mull either do fo by an exaft tranflation, or failing of this, remain in a 
ftate of inferiority, both ridiculous and fhameful in the eyes of all Spaniards ; notwith- 
ftanding the unconfcioufnefs of French hearers to their debafed appearance. Such 
is the fublimity of Racine in the opinion of the Spaniards ; whom, on the other hand, 
the French confider vaftly to furpafs the bell of Spanilh writers. 

La Huerta docs not treat Moliere lefs rigoroully, than our two tragic writers. In a 
note which precedes el Cafiigo de la Miferia, (the Punilhment of Avarice,) one of the 
pretended chef d’ceuvres of theSpanifh language, which he reprinted, he takes exception 
at thofe who reckon this piece to finifh at the fecond aft. He fays “ It is rather extra- 
ordinary that thofe who blame it for this defect, lhould tolerate and admire Tartufi'e ; 
of which the firit, the fecond, and the fifth aft are entirely fuperfluous. Moreover, 
this celebrated comedy finilhes in .the fame manner as our Intermes , and if the inde- 
cency of it be excepted, bears much refemblance to them.” We lhall notice, as we 
proceed, what thefe Intermes are, and whether this comparifon does much honour to 
the fagacity of M. de la Huerta. 

It however remains for thofe foreigners to decide, who are acquainted with the Spa- 
nilh llage, whether it be blindnefs, or ill will, that has aftuated this unmerciful cenfor 
in his judgment. For. my part, without retaliating his injurious fentence, I (hall only 
obferve that all thofe who pofiefs any veftige .of talie, either in Spain or in other coun- 
tries, agree, that with the exception of fome few modern pieces, the Spanilh drama is 
replete with the moll (hocking defefts. Improbable incidents are crowded on each other, 
it is filled with extravagance, and its language is a medley of pompofity and vulga- 
rity. It mixes the moll miferable parade with alfefting and fometimes terrible parts : 
it has continually a fool called graciofo on the boards, fometimes humerous, but more 
frequently infipid, who by his wretched jokes is ever diltrafting the attention of the 
audience from the piece. Lovers are dinufe and talkative. The pleafure ariling from 
features of delicacy, which occafionally occur, is deftroyed by long dilfertations on love. 
Scarcely one of their plays is free from the blame imputed by M. de la Huerta to the 
fuperfluous recital of the fate of Hypolitus by Theramines ; not only are fuch repetitions 
common but dilgufting at the fame time by their digreffions, their gigantic compan- 
ions, and theif extraordinary abufe of common fenfe. On the other hand, the plot 

prelents liich an intricate labyrinth that there is fcarcely any play, to which thefe verfes 
of Boileau may not be applied ; 

Et qui debrouillant mnl ufie penible intrigue 
D’uii divert! fitment me fait une fatigue. 

Whole mazy plot, unravelled with pain, 

Inltead of plealing, but fatigues the brain. 

This fatigue however does not appear to be felt by a Spanilh audience, not even by 
thofe whofe minds are leaft improved. Whether the people naturally poffefs an aptitude 
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to follow the thread of a plot however complicated, whether it be the refult of habit, 
it is yet certain that they have in this refpeCt a great advantage over other nations, and 
particularly the French. On this account much art becomes neceflary, in fitting a Spa- 
nifh comedy, (and there certainly are many well worth adopting,) to the French ftage. 
This tribute has been paid it by our forefathers. The fcrvice of the Spanilh drama to 
Moliere and Corneille is well known. Corneille extracted the chief beauties of the Cid 
and Heradius from Guillen de Caitro, and Calderon ; and took much of his Liar from 
the Spanilh. Moliere is indebted to the fame authority for his Don Juan or Le Fejlin 
dc Pierre ; but at the fame time all their {kill was neceifary to thefe men of genius, in 
modelling the ftrange originals which they had to work upon for the French (tage, for 
none of thefe Spanilh compofitions could have been reprefentcd on their boards, with- 
out undergoing a change, the befl of them being fo much filled with relations repug- 
nant to the taltc and manners of France. An aCtor at one of our fmaller theatres has 
recently however made fome fortunate efTays in this line ; although his Rufe centre Rufe , 
(Sratagcni for Stratagem) and his Nnit aux A ventures , (a Night of Adventures,) may 
rather be looked upon as pretty clofe imitations, than tranflations of two Spanilh 
•comedies. ExaCt tranflations of Spanilh pieces would be next to impoflible. Duperron 
de Call era in 1738 publilhed ext rads from feveral Spanilh plays with reflections and 
tranflations of the moll difficult and remarkable paflages. Mr. Liaguet gave fome of 
lliem to the public on entering his literary career. But feparate from his making a 
bad feleCtion he knew not enough of the Spanilh language to fulfil his talk completely ; 
on which account his tranflations are no more than abridgements, in which nothing but 
the Ikeleton of a dramatic poem is prefepved ; and the paflages not rendered were not 
thole which difpleafed the tranllator, but fuch as he did not underftand, fo that 1 do 
not conceive that there exilts one fmgle Spanifli piece perfectly and wholly tranflated 
into the French language. A principle obltacle to faithful tranflations exilts in the in- 
numerable puns with which the Spanifh plays are filled, as well as all their other works 
of fancy ; and as their minutely i’ubtile genius is ever prompt to feisse the flighted; re- 
femblances, and produce at every inllant allufions to localities, cullonis and anecdotes 
of the day ; thefe works become exceflively difficult of comprehenfion even to the na- 
tives, and are almolt impoflible to be underllood by foreigners; fo that a tranflation of 
them, unlei's loaded with comments at every page, would be almolt entirely unintel- 
ligible. 

The Spaniards have always had a great aptitude for poetry. Their talent for extem- 
poraneous productions is lefs celebrated, but is equally defervingof fame with that of the 
Italians. I have frequently been witnefs to ability of this defeription, which was almolt 
miraculous. I have feen Spanilh verfifiers little known beyond their fphere, who have 
lupported poetic challenges, which would have difmayed our molt fertile and ingenious 
compofers. I have been witnefs to their engendering ftrophes of ten lines formed 
upon the fame rhyme, and which by the Spaniards are called decimas , in the twinkling 
of an eye. A (lander- by gives for fubjeCt of fuch a piece, the lalt line which he fixes 
on at hazard ; this is called echar pii . Inftantaneoully the poet produces nine others 
which are to precede the line given, which forms a natural clofe : and frequently 
neither the rapidity of thefe improvifos , nor the fetters with which the author is lhacklui, 
prevent their pofleffing confidorable merit. They are at any rate little burlefque 
pieces, the emphatic utterance of which ferves to unwrinkle the brow of the molt 
lerious ; in which it is true good fenfe is fometimes outraged, but in which the laws of 
poetry are rigoroufly obferved. 
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The forms of poetry are fingularly various among the Spaniards. Their language, 
very flexible and fitted for inverfions, comprizes all deferiptions of metre common to 
European tongues ; but they have one in addition peculiar to themfelves. Their rhimed 
verfe is eafily diflinguifliable both by the eye and the ear, and is called confnante. But 
the couplets called ajfonantcs would fcarcely be taken for verfe by thofe who (hould not 
be informed thereof; and it is in this kind of poetry that their theatrical compofitions 
both ancient and modern are written almolbfrom beginning to end. . 

They begin generally with a fucceflion of real rhimes, either continued, or alter- 
nate, of an equal number of feet in the one inftance, or in the other of an unequal 
number. After the firft or fecond feene the ajfonantes fucceed, fometimes after but a 
fhort run of confonantes, and continue with the intervention occafionally of a few confo. 
nantes to the end of the piece. Thefe ajfonantes are a continuance of phrafes with a 
cadence, fubjeft to a certain meafure. Each of them forms a verfe, but the aff'onantc 
happens only in every other line, and does not require an a£tual rhime. It is fiiflicient 
that the two laft; vowels of each fecond line, (hould be the fame. An example will 
render this more comprehenfible, for which purpofe I have felefted at hazard the fob 

lowing from a Spanilh piece : 

Ya, Leon or eftamos Colas 
Salyan per la boca aftUTvi 
Tantos evidados del alma 
Como me afligen y cer can ; 

Y antes que de mis pefares 

Intente, amiga, dar clients 

Es bien que ponderi aora 

Con admiration difereta 

Que fiendo las dos amigas 

Tan to, que enluza y ellrcchj, &c. &c- 

At firft fight there appears no rhime in thefe ten lines, there is none in fa& in the 
firft, third, feventh, and ninth ; neither is it requifite there (hould be. But the fecond, 
fourth, fixth, eighth, and tenth, are ajfonantcs, becaufe each of them has for its two 
final vowels, an e , and an a. 

A foreigner might frequent the Spani(h theatre for ten years without fufpetting the 
exiftence of affbnantes , and when pointed out to him, he will yet find it difficult to fol- 
low the trace of them ; but what he fo hardly perceives, does not efcape a Sp aniar d, 
even for an inftant, however illiterate he may be. The fecond verfe of a long courfe 
of aflonantes is fcarcely pronounced before he diftinguiflies the fucceflion of final vowels, 
which begins its empire ; he is intent on their periodical return, and an a&or would 
not with impunity attempt to fupplant them by others ; Angular faculty which pertains 
to the delicate organization of the people of the fouth, and the aptitude for declamation 
of the moll vulgar and obfeure individuals. Thefe play a principal part at the theatre ; 
their number and afliduous attendance form together one of the circumftances which 
render its reform fo difficult. 

The theatre itfelf had as mean an original among the Spaniards as in France, and 
preferves in many places its primitive form. Two parallel curtains, facing the audience, 
compofed all the mechanic parts of the play-houfe, and there are places where this has 
not been improved upon. Behind the fecond curtain is the prompter, with a candle in 
one hand, and his piece in the other, running from one fide to the other to aflift with 
his function thofe a&ors who are in need of his help j but the theatres of Madrid of 
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the prefent day, and in other great towns, the flips, changes of fcenery and decorations, 
and the pofition of the prompter are much the fame as at Paris. At firft indeed one 
is fomewhat vexed at hearing the prompter recite the parts, in almoft as audible a tone 
of voice as the attors. To this defeft , however, one foon becomes reconciled, and 
after long cuftom it is fcarcely noticed. 

The play-houfe is divided into five parts La Luneta which anfwers to the Parquet of 
the French, and occupies part of the advanced part where the orcheftra is placed with 
us. Los Apofentos , which are two rows of boxes, in the upper part of the theatre, La 
Cazucla , a kind of ampitheatre on the ground floor. In this part the women of com- 
mon rank only are admitted, covered with their v ils, for the tnoft part white ; but 
therein creep as well thofe charming intruders, who under the aufpices of love are 
anxious to cheat the vigilance of fome jealous hawks, or fome idlers of the ion, who 
are cither too lazy to decorate themfelves, or defirous of faving the expence of having 
their hair dreft after the French fafhion. Las gradas, another ampitheatre above the 
boxes, on both fides the houfe, where fuch of the common people as are defirous of 
fitting at their eafe refort ; and El patio, or the pit which contains none but the vulgar, 
with all their brutal manners, their ignorance, and their rags. This part of the 
audience, which has no feats, is always noify, and as difficult to be pleafed, as if it had 
fair pretenfions. 

The aftors oftentimes addrefs thefe five claflfes of fpeftators under the title of mof- 
quetcros , and are lavifli towards them of fuch ftale epithets as they deem calculated to 
fecure their favour. 

At Madrid, the aftors are fhared by two theatres, that of La Cruz, and that of El 
Principe , which for intereft-lake make common caufe. There is, however, a rival (hip 
as to ability kept up between them. Each has one of the players for a director, who 
every year dilfolves and re-compofcs his troop. It is then that the aftors, who are the 
greateft favorites with the public, expol'e themfelves for falc, and clofe with the mod 
expert or molt generous. It will be readily imagined, that the graciofos are not forgot 
on thefe occafions. The two directors make arrangements between themfelves for di- 
viding them, for fear that too evident an inequality fhould exifl between the two troops, 
and each in confequence fhould equally fuffer. As for the others, all the talents of a 
different defeription are rather calculated for parade than the boards of Thalia. Spain 
has no idea of adtors, in whom livclinefs is united with grace, and fenfibility with ele- 
gance of delivery ; in one word, of fuch, as make the art of declamation the relative 
and rival of the fine arts. Their aftors are but imitators, and while they fervilely copy 
the models before their eyes, they have no conception of creating new ones in an imagi- 
nary but poffible world, where every thing is noble without ceafing to be true. 
Driving along the fame track, unfkilful in delivery, as well as in their gefliculation, 
they exceed all bounds, exaggerate and disfigure every thing, and inftead of managing 
their powers to enable them to cfFcfct the perfect delineation of their chara&er, they be- 
come exhaullcd, and overflep all limits. Their women where impaffioned are furies, 
their heroes are coxcombs, their confpirators rafcally malefadtors, and their tyrants 
butchers. 

They are far from pofitfling attors refembling Clairon, Kain, Garrick, or Sid Jons. 
Indeed, in Spain, aftors are no other than mercenaries, who are looked upon in fo- 
ciety but as fo many mountebanks, who, while they atnufe us, are paid and tolerated, 
and afterwards are lent about their bufinefs ; whereas in other countries, where prejudice 
caufes them, generally fpeaking, to be dill more meanly efteemed, the juft; admiration 
which fome infpire, raiios them to the level of fuperior artifts, and men of genius. 
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In their ancient comedies, if deficient in fome refpe&s, they yet afforded pleafing ex- 
amples of every virtue which can be taught a people ; l'uch as loyalty, magnanimity, 
jultice, and particularly benevolence; and although in the exaggeration of their re- 
prefentations they may poffels lomething offenfive to tafte, they cannot be feen without 
implanting in the mind a dil'pofition to the exercife of thefe virtues. In the modem 
productions of Spain on the contrary, not only do they facrifice common decency ; 
they prefent the audience with pictures of the mod (hocking irregularities, without any 
attempt to. excite the due horror for fuch offences. Confpiraciesof fons againft fathers, 
cruelty of hufbands, infidelities on the part of wives, and even the unpunifhed villainies 
of malefactors ; every thing is given by the adtors, is fuffered by the police, and ap- 
plauded by the public. The conlequences of this fufferance are, however, important, 
particularly in Spain, where the theatre is frequented by all claffes of people. The 
populace even feem to be the principal objedt of their refpedts and adulation. They 
are fovercign at the Spanifh theatre. Their whims muff be attended to, their perverfe 
talte be flattered, and the tumultuous manner in which they exprefs their vulgar fenfa* 
tions, ftifles the lefs noify voice of the more enlightened part of the audience ; a Angu- 
lar, polfibly an unique, circumftance in a country where the people feem to be counted 
lor nothing. May we not hence infer that there exifts even amidft the mod; obfeure 
claffes of this people a fort of fpirit, a fentiment of independence which is depreffed by 
the continual fway of arbitrary power, but which although it may keep under, it is yet 
unable totally to annihilate ? 

One would think that a theatre fo loofe in its reprefenrations, would keep from it 
thofe perfons with whom age or their condition of life (hould make decency a duty ; 
but the foreigner fees, and fees with amazement, not only young ladies of a modeft 
exterior, among the fpedtators of feenes which put delicacy to the blufh, but even ec- 
clefiaftics, whole grave demeanour, and auftere drefs, form a Angular contrail with the 
leffons of corruption, and the fallies of libertipifm expofed before them. A pagan 
worthy formerly left the theatre at , Rome left by his prefence he (hould give a fandtion 
to the olfenfive matter which was represented before him. Spanilh prielts intolerant with 
1 el p. ct to leis lignificant objedts are not equally fcrupulous with regard to the interefls 
ofvittuc. A polllcs of religion, are they not then dodlors of morality? Or are they 
ignorant that without morality religion is but error, and a fcourge? Let them ule 
their influence in reforming the theatre, and no one will take exception at their appear- 
ing at it. 

As to its reform, a combination of circumftances mull take place in Spain before 
this can be expedted. The fovei eign in the firft place (hould take an intereft in it. 
Louis XIV. knew and patronized Molierc ; he himfelf prefided at the brilliant enter- 
tainments which he gave, and in which a conlpicuous ftation was alligned to the drama. 
Wherefore had the Spanilh theatre fome celebrity in the reigns of Philip III. and Philip 
IV., which in fo many refpedts are confidered as epochs of the decline of Spain ? The 
reafon was becaufe thofe princes encouraged dramatic writers by their approbation, and 
rewards ; it was becaufc they themfelves took pleafure in theatrical exhibitions. 

The kings of the new dynalty, who in other matters have been fo worthy of praife in 
departing Irom thefe fad models, have not, as they did, carried their generative attention 
io the Spanilh llage. Philip V. was of a pious difpolition, and loved a retired life. 
Ferdinand VI. was more attached to Italian arts than thofe of Spain. Charles III., who 
feemed to hold out encouragement to other arts, who built La Caferta, withdrew Her- 
culaneum from its tomb, adopted the pencil of Mengs, and embellilhed with feveral 
monuments of his tafte, the capital of Spain: Charles III, if he had not an averfion to 
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the ftage, yet looked upon it with the mod complete indifference ; and Charles IV. 
has not yet been able to effect a regeneration, which is looked for whh impatience by 
all who arc attached to the drama. Their mihifter, Florida Blanca, appeared to patro- 
nize the theatre of the capital, but he rather participated in the taflo of the nation than 
felt difpofed to combat it. 

The part of the police, which has relation to the theatres, is divided between the Clor- 
regidor, the members of the town-hall, and the Alcaldes do Cortc. But the limits 
of their jurifdiclions arc fo indillindly marked, that from an uncertainty as to proper 
authorities, rcfult the irregularities, which each of thefe infpedors fee, but which fepa- 
ratcly neither has the faculty of preventing. Each of the three or four ccnlors, before; 
whom every frefh offence mult be carried, is defirous of removing from himfelf the 
odium of punifliing, and confequcntly relies for greater rigour on his colleagues ; fo 
that their coliedive voice for the fuppreffton of impure productions, equally offenfive 
to decency and good tafte, is difficult to be obtained. Add to which, thefe different 
examiners are frequently, themfelves, infected with the general contagion. Befides they 
mult poffcfs more refolution than what falls to their (hare commonly, to fnatch from 
the people the objeds of their admiration, and not to yield to the reprefentations of 
the comedians, whole receipt would fufferfrom fuch hidden reforms. 

Mr. Olavidi, whofe adive capacity was capable of embracing at once every part of 
ndminift ration, together with the police, had began to ofied fume falutarv reforms in 
the decorations, drefs and the art of declaiming ; and this formed a charge on the 
part of his enemies againft him at the time of his diigrace-. 

Sornc famples were given in the reign of Charles III. of a refolution at reform, 
which cannot be too much exercifcd for polilhing the Spanifh nation. The autos facra- 
mentales were definitively proferibed ; in thefe pieces, angels, faints, and the virtues 
perfonified, played each their different part, to the great icandal of religion and rca- 
l'on ; whimfical compofitions, in which Calderon particularly difplayed all the capricious 
fecundity of his genius. Other pieces have alfo.becn interdided, fuch as Los zclos Jc 
San Jofcf, and particularly the Devil turned par/on, dramas of a defeription at once 
pious and farcical, in which innocence formerly perhaps found fubjed for edification. 

A revolution is begun, even in the mechanical part of the theatre. At Madrid, at 
leaft, decorations are better underftood, the coftume more appropriate ; and one no 
longer fees, (if ever fuch was the cafe as is reprelented by the witty impoftor who has 
treated the world with Lc voyage de Figaro ,) one no longer lees Orof manes in a dreffing 
gown, and Zara in a fart in gale. There arc incongruities enough upon the Spanilh 
boards, to render unneceffary the inventions of a witty mind, to encreafc the ridicule it 
merits. In Spain, as well as in Italy, adors of both foxes, caff their eyes over the 
boxes, and fmile gracioully on fuch perfons as they may chance to know ; and after a 
long fpeech, when they receive applaufe, they never fail turning towards the fpedators, 
tell iiying their gratitude by a profound obeifance. Thefe arc defeds which relate to 
the comedians. I fliall give a fpecimen of others which pertain to the theatre it fell'. 

Sometimes one or more of the adors entirely quits the ffage, and takes his place in 
the boxes, whence a dialogue is kept up between him and the other performers. Nay, 
I know a piece, in which this extravagance is carried to a Rill higher pitch. It is one of 
thofe heroic comedies in which the Moors and Spaniards at war with each other are 
prodigal of eloquent outrage. One of the Moorilh generals, unable to force his way 
towards his foes, to whom he has to make feme threatening declaration, gallops into 
the pit, and thence harangues the Spaniards. 
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What {hall I fay of the ft range cuftom of interweaving in their moft ferious comedies 
little pieces which have no relation to them whatever ? I fpeak of thofe modern come- 
dies which the Spaniards call Saynctcs or Interfiles , which are little pieces in one aft, as 
fimple in their plots as thofe of the great pieces are complicated. The manners and 
character of the inferior clafies of fociety, and the petty interefts which alTociate or di- 
vide them, are therein reprelented in the moft ftriking manner. It is not an imitation 
but th'e thing itfelf. The fpeftator feems to be fuddenly tranfported into a circle of 
Spaniards, where he is prefent at their amufements and little cavillings. The manner 
of drefs is fo faithfully copied that he is fometimes difgufted. He fees porters, flower- 
girls, and Mi-women, who have all the gcftures, manner, and language of thofe he has 
Icon a hundred times in the ftreet. The Spaniards do not feem to be aware that nature 
in her moft fttnple garb may be embellifhed without ceafing to bear refemblance, and 
that it is in this that the merit of the art of imitation confifts. The fame obfervation 
may be made of the productions of *their fchool of painting. Look at the fhepherds, 
the young peafants of Velafquez, nay even of Murillo, they are with refpeft to elegant 
painting, what the Saynctcs are to the dramatic art, ftriking but difgufting by their too 
exaft refemblance. For thefe kind of charafters the Spanifh comedians have an admir- 
able talent. Were they equally natural in every other they would be the firft aftors in 
Europe. 

The Saynctcs feem to have been invented to give relief to the attention of the audience 
fatigued by following the plot of the great piece through its inextricable labyrinth. 
Their moft certain efteft is that of making you lofe the clew ; for it feldom happens 
that the real Spanifh comedies are reprefented without interruption. There are fcarcely 
any exceptions unlefs in new pieces, either original or tranflated, in which the writers 
have felt the neceflity of greater regularity. All the old ones are compofed of three 
afts, called Jornadas. After the firft aft comes the Saynete, and the warrior or king, 
whom you 'have feen adorned with a helmet or a crown, has frequently a part in the 
little piece ; ' and to {pare himfelf the trouble of entirely changing his drefs, fometimes 

preferves a part of bis noble or royal garments. His fafh or bulkin Hill appears beneath 

the dirty cloak of a man of the loweft clafs, or the robe of an Alcalde. 

When the Saynete is finifhed, the principal piece is continued. After the fecond aft, 
there is a new interruption longer than the firft ; 'another Saynete begins, and is fuc- 
ceeded by a fpecies of comic-opera, very fhort, and called Tonadilla. A fingle aftrefs 
frequently performs the whole, {he relates, in Tinging, either an uninterefting adventure, 
or fome trivial and frequently fcandalous maxims of gallantry ; {he then courts the ap- 
plaufe of the audience as {he retires, and the third aft of the great piece is permitted to 
begin. 

What becomes of the illufion' and intereft in the piece after thefe interruptions ? 
This may be readily conceived, and it is not uncommon to fee great part of the audience 
depart after the Tonadilla is finilhed. 

The Saynetes and Tonadillas are frequently the moft attractive parts of thefe ftrange 
medleys, and after a fhort refidcnce in Spain, it iseafy to conceive the attraction which 
the Saynetes and Tonadillas rnuft have for the people of the country. The manners, 
drefs, adventures, and mufic, all are national ; befides, there are frequently prefented in 
thefe little pieces two fpecies of beings peculiar to Spain, and whofe manners and ex- 
preflions are the objefts of much mirth and pleafantry, and fometimes of imitation. 
Thefe are the Majos and the Majas on the one part, and the Gitanos and Gitanas on 
the other. 
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The Majos are beaux of the lower clafs, or rather bullies, whofe grave and frigid 
pompofity is announced by their whole exterior. Their countenance, half concealed 
under a brown fluff bonnet, called Montcra, is threatening, or full of infolence, which 
feems to brave thofc perfons whofe ftation fliould awe them into refpeft, and which is 
notjloftened even in the prefence of their miff refs. The officers of juftice fcarcely dare 
attack them. If provoked by any freedom, a fymptom of difpleafurc or a ntenacing 
look, a long rapier or a poniard, concealed under their wide cloak, announce that none 
muff make free with them with impunity. 

The Majas, on their parts, rival thefe caprices as much as their feeble means will per- 
mit ; licentioufnefs and effrontery appear in their attitudes, attions, and expreflions ; 
but if not very fcrupulous about the manner in which voluptuoufnefs is difplayed, in 
them may be feen the molt feducing prielleffes that ever facrificcd on the altars of Ve- 
nus. Their charming tricks fubjefl the fenfes to a delirium that the wifeft can fcarcely 
guard againft, and which, if it infpire not love, at lead gives promife of delight. 

Perfons of the moll indulgent nature are however difpleafed that the Majos and 
IVIajas fliould thus be brought upon the ftage, and preferve their attraction even in circles 
of good company. There are, among both fexes, perfons of tiiftinguilhcd rank, who 
feek their models among thefe heroes of the populace, who imitate their drefs, manners, 
and accent, and are flattered when it is faid of them, He is very like a Mr jo, — One would 
take her for a Maja. 

The Gitanos and Gitanas are a kind of gipfles who run about the country, lead a dif- 
folute life, tell fortunes, exercife all kinds of fufpicious profeflions, have among them- 
felves a language, particular figns, in fliort are dexterous knaves, who prey upon the 
unwary, 'this clafs of vagabonds, of which fociety ought to be purged, has hitherto 
been tolerated ; and characters of them are given upon the ftage, amuffng by their ori- 
ginality ; but the effeCt of this is, it renders vice familiar by concealing its deformity 
under a gay exterior. They are, if I may fo fay, the Ihepherds of the Spanilh ftage, cer- 
tainly lefs infipid, but at the fame time lefs innocent than thofe of ours. Their tricks, 
plots, and amorous intrigues, fuited to their manners, are the fubjctls of feveral faynetes 
and tonadillas, and probably ferve for leffons to many a fpeClator. 

Such is the modern Spanilh ftage. There are playhoufes at prefent in moll of the 
principal towns of Spain. It may eafily be conceived that their defeCls are even ftill 
greater than thofe of the capital. What then can we think of their ft rolling- players, 
called Comicos de la legua , who travel from town to town with the rags which ferve them 
for decorations, and perform in barns and llables ? The heroes of Scarron are at lealt 
entertaining, thefe excite nothing but difguft. 

After death of Ferdinand VI., who had an Italian theatre at his court, there was for 
a long time no other than the national theatre. The Marquis de Grimaldi re-eftablilhed 
the Italian houfe at the court of Charles 111., but it difappeared upon his retirement. 
Towards the latter part of his reign, this prince permitted the formation of one in his 
capital, which ftill fubfifts. The principal hofpital at Madrid in the firft inftance was 
to pay the expence.of maintaining it, -and receive the profits, but turning out difjidvaH- 
tageous, the management of it was given to the proprietors, principally grandees, who 
however have not been able to fupport it without expence. Serious opera and farce is 
reprefented at this theatre ; the decorations are bandfome, the dreffes fplendidly rich, 
and the corps de ballet of a fuperior defeription. The Spanilh a£tors having thefe mo- 
dels before them, appear to be pleafed with them, ncverthelefs their reprefentations 
continue nearly the fame. They may therefore be deemed incurable. 
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As for French theatres, they arc at prefent, and for a long time back have been, en- 
tirely banifhed from Spain. Towards the middle of the reign of Charles 111. one was 
eftablifhed at Cadiz. The pcrfnns concerned were ruined, and the plan given up. 
Since that time it was in contemplation to introduce one at Madrid. The anibaflador 
Vauguyon feenu-d greatly interciled in the fehetne. The devotees refilled it, pretend- 
ing that French plays were full of maxims of tolerance, and breathed too much of mo- 
dern philofophv. They reckoned no lei’s than fixteen heretical afl’ertions iii the Angle 
piece of Pygmalion. In addition, the hofpital, whole fupport in a great degree de- 
pended upon the revenue which it received from the two national theatres, it was appre- 
hended might fuller from its eflablilhmcnt. The King liitcned to the conjoint remon- 
flrancc of religion and charity againfl the mcafure, and the plan was laid afide. Not- 
vithflanding this, the nation has become accullomed to the franflations of fome of our 
plays, although the time mull needs be looked upon as Aidant at which we may fee a 
French theatre at Madrid. 


Chap. XIV. — Of the Bullfights. 

AT the head of the amufements of the Spanifh nation mu ft be placed one which be- 
longs almoft exclufivcly to itfelf, one too to which it is Angularly attached, notwith- 
ftanding its being obnoxious to the delicacy of the reft of Europe ; I mean the bull- 
fights. 

Many Spaniards look upon them as one means of preferving, in their nation, that 
energetic fpirit by which they are characterized ; yet it is difficult to comprehend what 
relation there can be to ftrength and courage, in a fpedlacle where thofe prefent are ex- 
pofed to no danger, and in which the a&ors prove by the rarity of accidents, that the 
hazard they themfclves run is not of a nature to excite much concern. I know very 
well that exaggeration frequently reprefents accidents as very common. It is 
true, thofe cavaliers who are thrown: from their horfes fometimes receive very violent 

contufions ; but in the courfe of nine years that 1 was a fpe&atcr of thefe fights, 1 never 
knew of more than one Torrcador who died of his wounds. However, a pried is always 
at hand, in a latticed box, furni/hed with holy oil in cafe of neceffity. Yet were acci- 
dents as frequent as they are uncommon, ihcy might familiarize the fpeftators with the 
cfFufion of blood, and the fufferings of their fellow-creatures, but could not habituate 
them to the fronting of danger, or endurance of pain. They might render them un- 
feeling and cruel, but never refolute and brave. Another proof that this fpettacle has 
no influence upon the minds of thofe who frequent it is, that I have feen among the 
ipe&ators children, young women, old people of both fexes, men cf every age, clafs, 
and character, in wnom however thefe bloody entertainments did not tend to correct 
xveaknefs or timidity, nor changed the mildnefs of their manners. Nay more, I have 
known foreigners of great benignity of nature, who at firft differed fo much at the 
fight of thefe bull fights as to change colour, yet who afterwards became much ena- 
moured with the exhibition. Thefe diverfions are very expenfive, but very profitable 
to the undertakers. The price of the lowed: places is two, or four rials, according as 
they are expofed to the fun, or in the fliade. The higheft price is a hard dollar. After 
the value of the horfes and bulls, and the falary of the Torreadores , have been deducted 
Irom the money received, the remainder is commonly dedicated to pious ufes: at Ma- 
drid it forms a principal fund for the fupport of the general hofpital. 

Bull-fights are m.oftly given in dimmer, on account of the fpe&ators who remain in 
the open air, and the animals being then more vigorous. Peculiar breeds arc fet apart 
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for this fpecies of facrifice. A HIT: is delivered to the fpertators in which the number and 
the country of the victims are deferibed, whofe torture is intended for their amufement. 
There are twenty benches round the circle, and that only which is mo ft elevated is co- 
vered. The boxes. are in the upper part of the edifice. In fome cities, fuch as Valla- 
dolid, where there is no particular place fet apart for the combat, the principal fquare is 
converted into a theatre for the purpofe. The fight of the people of every clafs afl'em- 
bled round the fquare, exporting the fignal for battle, and exhibiting in their counte- 
nances every fign of joy and impatience, has in it fomething ititerefling. 

The exhibition begins by a kind of proccflion round the fquare, in which the cham- 
pions, as well on foot as on horfeback, who are to attack the fierce animal, make their 
appearance, drefled in all the elegance of Spanilh coftume ; the Piradorcs in a round hat, 
half covered with a fhort cloak, the fieeves of which float in the air, are on horfeback, 
in white (kin gaiters : thole who are on foot are drefled in the lighted and niceft man- 
ner, and in pumps ; both wear fillc jackets of a bright colour, and trimmed with rib- 
bands, with a fcarf of a different colour, and their hair bound up in a large filk net, the 
fringes hanging from which defeend as low as the reins. After the proccflion is finiflied 
two alguazils on horfeback gravely advance, in wigs and black rooes, to the prefident of 
the fight (the governor or the corrcgidor) for an order to begin. The fignal is im- 
mediately given. The animal, until then Unit up in a kind of pen, the door of which 
opens mtothe circle, makes his appearance. The agents of Themis, who have no quarrel 
with him, prudently haften their retreat, and their fright, generally ill fecondcd by thefpeed 
of their horfes, is the prelude to the cruel amufement which thefpertaiorsare about toenjoy. 

In the meantime the bull is ftunnedwith their cries and noily expreflions of welcome, 
lie has firll to combat w f ith the horfemcn ( Picadores ), who wait for him armed with 
long lances. This exercife, which requires addrefs, drength, and courage, has nothing 
in it degrading. Formerly the greated among the nobility did not dildain to take a 
part in it ; at prefent even ionic hidalgos folicit the honour of combating on horfeback. 

The Picadores open the lccne. The bull, without being provoked, frequently attacks 
them, upon which circumftance, when it happens,* the fpertators conceive a gr at opi- 
nion of his courage. If, notwithftanding the pointed Heel which repels his attack, he 
again returns to the charge, cries are redoubled, and plealurc then becomes enthufiafm; 
but if the animal be pacific, difconcerted, and cowardly runs round tile cirJe, avoiding 
his perfecutors, murmur and hilling relbund throughout the theatre, if nothing can 
roule his courage, he is judged unworthy of being tormented by men, and the repeated 
cries of perros, perros, bring on him new enemies. Great dogs are then let lo<*fe upon 
him, who leine him by the neck and ears. The animal then aiium .s t lie ufe of his na- 
tural weapons. The dogs thrown into the air, fall dunned, fometimec gored, open the 
ground ; they rife again, renew the combat, and commouiy end by overthrowing their 
adverfary, who then periihes ignobly. 

On the contrary, if he condurt hirafelf properly, his career is more plot ions, bn of 
greater duration and more painful. The firlt art of the tragedy belongs to the r - 
batants on horfeback; this is the mod animated but the mod bloody and uif cull. _• 
part of the whole. 

The irritated animal braves the fteel which makes deep wounds in his ruvk, f.dl ■ m- 
rioufly upon the innocent horfe who carries his enemy, gores his fidcs, and oveitarus 
him with his rider, who in this cafe, upon the ground an 1 difarmed, is in immin mt 
danger, until the combatants on foot, called Chulos , come to his adidance, and provoke 
the animal by lhaking before him fluffs of different colours. 

But 
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But it is not without danger to themfelves that they fave the difmounted borfeman. 
The bull oftentimes purfues them, and they then have need of their utmoft agility. 
They efcapeby letting fall the piece of ftulF which is their only weapon, and upon which 
the fury of the deceived animal is exhaulted. But it fometimes happens that he is not 
thus to be impofed upon, and the champion has no other refource than leaping over 
the barrier fix feet high, which forms the interior of the circle. In fome places there 
are two barriers, and the intermediate fpace forms a kind of circular gallery, behind 
which the torreador is in fafety. The bull frequently leaps over the firft inclofure, but 
uneafy and ignorant what to do, he continues his courfe along the corridor, until an 
opening brings him anew into the arena ; but when the barrier is fingle, the bull makes 
efforts to leap it, which he fometimes accompliflies. The alarm of the neareft fpeda- 
tors may eafily be imagined j their precipitation in retiring, and crowding upon the 
upper benches, becomes more fatal to them than the fury of the animal, which Hum- 
bling at each ftep upon the narrow and uneven fpace, rather thinks of laving himfelf 
than fatisfying his vengeance ; and foon falls under the blows that are haftily and re- 
peatedly given him. 

Except in thefe cafes, which are rare, he returns to the charge. His difmounted 
adverfary having had time to recover himfelf, immediately mounts his horfe again, pro- 
vided the latter be not too much wounded, and the attack is renewed ; but the cavalier 
is frequently obliged to change his horfe. 1 have feen feven and eight horfes gored, 
or their bowels torn out, by the fame bull, fall dead upon the field of battle. No words 
can then fufEciently celebrate thefe acts of prowefs, which for feveral days become the 
favourite fubjects of converfation. The horfes, altonilhing examples of patience, cou- 
rage, and docility, at times, before they die, prefent a fight at which humanity Ihud- 
ders : they tread under feet the bloody entrails which fall from their lacerated lides, and 
llill continue to obey the hand which guides them. Difguft then feizes fuch of the 
fpedators as poflefs any fenfibility and embitters their pleafure. 

But a new add in the piece fucceeds. When the bull is deemed fufficiently tormented 
by the combatants on horfeback, thefe withdraw, and leave him to the champions on 
foot, called banderilleros ; who meet the animal, and the moment he attacks them, Hick 
into his neck, two by two, a kind of arrow, called a banderilla , terminated like a fifh- 
hook, and ornamented with little ftreamers of ftained paper. The fury of the bull re- 
doubles ; he roars, and his vain efforts ferve but to increal'e the anguifh occafioned by 
the dart lodged in him. This laft torment gives a fine opportunity for-a difplay of the 
agility of his new adverfarics. The fpeftators at firft tremble for their fafety when they 
fee them fo near the horns of the animal ; but their fkilful hands infiidt fo fure a blow, 
and they efcape fo nimbly from the danger, that after a few times their addrefs appears 
nothing more than a trifling epifode in the tragedy of which the cataftrophe is as 
follows : 

When the vigour of the bull appears almoft exhaufted, and his blood, flowing from 
twenty wounds, pours from his neck, and moiftens his robuff fides, the fury of the 
people, then fatiated, calls for another vi&im ; the prefident then gives the fignal for 
his death, w hich is announced by the found of drums and trumpets. The Matador 
advances and remains alone in the circle ; in one hand he holds a long knife, in the 
other a kind of flag, which he waves before his adverfary. At firft each flops and ob- 
ferves the other. The impetuolity of the bull is feveral times avoided by the agility of 
the Matador, ahd the pleafure of the fpedators is rendered more lively by their ful- 
pence. Sometimes the animal remains immoveable ; he ferapes the ground with his 

jcet and feems to meditate vengeance. 
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The bull in this fituation, and the Matador who penetrates his defign, and carefully 
obferves his flighted motion, form a pi&nre which an able pencil might not deem un- 
worthy of delineation. The aflembly notice this dumb fcene in filence. At length the 
Matador gives the fatal blow ; and if the animal immediately falls, the triumph of the 
conqueror is celebrated by a thoufand exclamations ; but if the blow, be not decifive, if 
the bull furvive, the murmurs arc not lefs numerous. The Matador , whofe addrefs 
was about to be extolled to the Ikies, is looked upon only as a clumfy butcher. He in- 
ftantly endeavours to recover from his difgrace. His zeal then becomes blind fury, 
and his partifans tremble for his life. At lad he gives a better di retied blow. The 
animal vomits ftreams of blood, druggies with death, daggers, falls. His conqueror 
then is lifted to the (kies by the applaufes of the people. Three mules covered with 
bells and banners terminate the piece, dragging the bull by thofe horns which betrayed 
his valour from out of the circle, leaving behind the traces of his blood, and a flight 
remembrance of his exploits, foon effaced by the appearance of his fiicceflor. 

On each of the days dedicated to thefe feafls, (at lead at Madrid,) lix bulls are facri- 
ficed in the morning, and twelve in the afternoon. The three bit of the animats are 
exclufivcly left to the Matador, who, deprived of any aflidance from the Picadores , em- 
ploys all his dexterity in varying the pleafures of the fpeftators. He fometimes allows 
an intrepid dranger, mounted upon another bull, to combat them ; at others he turns 
a bear againd them. The lad bull is particularly devoted to the entertainment of the 
populace. The points of his horns are covered with a round cafe, which diminiflies 
the effect of their flrokes. In this date the bull, which is then called Embolado , lofes 
the power of piercing and lacerating his adverfary. The fpeftators defcend in crowds 
to torment him, each after his own way, and often pay for their cruel pleafure 
by violent contufions ; but the creature always falls at lad under the blows of the 
Matador. 

The few fpe&ators who do not partake the rage of the populace, regret that thefe 
wretched animals have not their lives, at lead faved, in recommence for their many tor- 
tures, and difplay of courage. They would willingly aid them to efcape from their 
perfecutors. In thefe the humane few, difgud fucceeds to compaflion, and wearinefs 
to difgud : the uniform fucceflion of fimilar fcencs throws a languor upon the amufe- 
ment which the fpe&acle promifed at the beginning. It recals the opinion given by 
Pliny of the games of the circtis : nihil novum , nihil varium , nihil quod non femel 
fpeftafje fujficiat *. 

But to the connoiffeurs who have ftudied the artifices of the bull, the refources of 
his addrefs and fury, the different methods of tantalizing, deceiving, and tormenting 
him, (for in fome provinces this is a fludy from youth to manhood^) to thefe no one 
fcene refembles another, and they pity undidinguifhing obfervers who cannot perceive 
their variety. 

A mafler worthy of compofing a dida&ic poem on this matter, in appearance fo bar- 
ren, and notwithdanding fo famed, the famous Torreador Papehillo f, in 1796 pub- 
lifhed a treatife intitled LaTauromaquia 0 arte de torrear a pii y a caballo , a work u.'eful 
for torreadors, whether profeflional or amateurs, unique in its kind, and much fought 
after by the public. Of this, it may be fairly faid that the author was a mailer of 
his fubjeft. 

* It contains nothing novel, no variation, nothing in fhort which it is not fufficient for fatisfa&ion to 
have feen a Tingle time. 

f He died in itfor, and it may be truly faid in the bed of honor. He fell the viftim of a bull be wa$ 
about to kill \ the fecond perfon who perifhed thus in the fpace of thirty years. 
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In this purfuit, as in others, the fpirit of party confers reputation ; and difputos or 
exaggerates fuccefs. "When I arrived at Madrid, the connoifleurs were divided -between 
two famous Matadores , Crjlillcrc and Romero , as people might be in other countries, , 
with rcfpeCt to the merits of two celebrated actors. Each feet was as enthufiaftic in 
its eulogiums and pofitive in decifion as the Ghickifts and Piccinijls perhaps wore in 
France. It is difficult to believe that the art of killing a bull, which l'eems to be the 
exclutive privilege of a butcher, Ihould be gravely difeufl'ed, and extolled with tran- 
fport, not only by the people, but by the belt informed men, and women of the 
greardt fenfibility. Let us not, however, draw from this any conclufion unfavourable 
to the Spaniards. In fpite of their fingular attachment to bull-fights, in fpite of the 
barbarous delight they take in feeing the blood of thefe innocent and courageous ani- 
mals thus fpiit for l'port, they are neverthelefs fufceptible of good nature and hu- 
manity. On leaving thefe bloody paftimes, they are not the lefs fenfibleto thccomfoit 
of a pleafant home, to friend (hip, nor to love. Their courage does not on this account 
become more ferocious. When duels and aff'affination were more common, they weie 
not more attached to this favourite amufement than at pref.nt. Their manners me 
i’oftcncd from what they were anciently, without their paliion for bull fights being di.ni- 
niilicd. 'I he day on which they are celebrated is a day of rejoicing for the whole dif- 
trief, for ten or twelve leagues round the place. The artift who can fcarcely provide 
for his fubfiffencc, has always a furplus to expend on this fpectacle. And woe to the 
chaffity of the poor girl, whole poverty fhould exclude her from it ; the man who 
fhould pay for her adrniffion, would certainly place it in danger. 

The Spnnifli government under Charles III. feemed to be aware of the inconvenience 
of this kind of phrenzy ; the origin of diforders and diflipation, and highly prejudicial 
to agriculture by facrificing, in fuch numbers, robuft animals which might be em- 
ployed in cultivation. This King had himfclf an averfion to bull fights, and was deli- 
rous of weaning the nation, by degrees, from its attachment to them, llis lirft minif- 
tcr, Florida Blanca, entered into his views. Under his adminillration the number of 
thefe entertainments, in the principal provincial towns, was diminilhed. Even at Ma- 
drid none but weak animals were allowed for the fport, and the people began to lofo 
their relifh for them : but it was forefeen that under Charles IV., they would refume 
their original attraction. 

There is in Spain another diverfion called ha Ficjia dc Novi/Ios. In this young bulls 
not defigned to meet with death, but to grow up for the fatal lifts, make trial of their 
budding horns, and are tantalized by a number of amateurs, who, like thcmfelves, are 
learners. The Prince and Princefs of Afturias, not daring to oppofc the tafte of the 
old King Charles III., yet allowed thcmfelves to enjoy by health thefe parodies of the 
grand exhibition. From this it was argued that he would give thefe games his counte- 
nance. The beginning of the reign confirmed this conje&ure. For a long time none 
of thofe entertainments known by the name of Ficjlas-realcs has been given by the 
court. The’ plaza -mayor, on fuch occalions, was the theatre of thefe exhibitions. 
The King and his family honoured the fpe&acle with their^ prefence. His military 
houlhold prefided to keep order. His halbardiers formed the inner circle of the 
theatre, and their long weapons were the only barrier oppofed to the dangerous caprices 
of the bull. There were no more than one of thefe Ficflas-reales in the former reign. 
They were confidered as abolilhed. But the coronation of the new King, brought 
them again into fafhion. Since that period the bull-fights have refumed their former 
charm for the people. Licence is granted with lefs difficulty to fuch towns as- folicit 
leave to cftablHh them for the benefit of different objects of charity. Thofe of the 

capital 
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capital have again become worthy of awakening that cnthufiafm which began to flag 
As early as 1789 the bull-fights were more animated and bloody than had been known 
for a long time ; more than once had one of thefo animals kept the field after ripping, 
up all the horfes and wounding the greater part of the combatants. 

* There yet remains therefore two inflitutions in Spain, to which the nation appears 
to be attached by fettering bonds } two inflitutions which have more than one point of 

coniaft- 

Both infpire a fort of horror, at thofe who defend them. 

Both arc barbarous, the one as it relates to manners, the other in its refpeft to 


opinion. 

Neither fhould meet with any other apologifts than fuch as Jack Ketch, yet virtues 
belonging to chriflianity are both the motive and excufe of each. By the one Faith 
arms itfelf with rigour againfl incredulity ; in the charitably applied produce of the 
other the wretched find relief. 

One throws impediments in the way of in'ereafing agriculture ; the other is the chief 

obftacle to theprogrefs of philofophy. ... 

Do they require I fhould name them ? The one is the Inquifition, the other the Bull- 
fights. 

With thefe obfervations, I fhall conclude what I had to obferve of the manners and 
taflc of the Spanifh nation. From this impartial view of the cufloms, pleafures, and 
rcfources of its capital it tnuft be allowed, that where a foreigner has made himfelf 
mafler of the Spanifh language, a matter eafy enough in itfelf ; where he is willing to 
introduce himfelf into the company of the natives of fafhion, who are very acceffible ; 
where the manners of the country, which are fingular but not offenflive, have once be- 
come familiar, and provided he have no other favor to afk at Madrid, than the ftniles 
of fome amiable fair one, he may pafs his time as agreeably in this capital as in any 
other of Europe. 


VOLUME THE THIRD. 

Chap. I. — Profpett of Toledo.— The Alcazar.' — Mozarabic Miffed. — Of the Archbijhop 
and his clergy. — An example of toleration. — Ecclefiajlicaljurifprudencewith refpett to mar- 
riage. Cathedral and public edifices of Toledo. — Its environs. — Cafa. del campo. — Vil- 

lavicio a. — San Fernando. — Loeches. — Toros de Guifando. — Battuecas. — Avela. — Al- 

cold* >» 

Before I condutt the reader towards the fouth of Spain, I fhall firfl lead him through 
different places worthy of attention at a fhort dillance from the capital, whither I was at- 
tracted by curiofity. 

I fhall begin with Toledo, a famous city, formerly the refidence of the Moorifh Kings, 
and at prefent the fee of the primate of Spain. It is fituated upon the right bank of 
the Tagus, twelve leagues from Madrid, and feven from Aranguez. On the road 
from Madrid, you pafs through two large towns, the lands about which are famous 
for their extreme fertility, and high (late of culture, called^ Getafcy and Illejcas. But 
as is the cafe almofl. throughout Caftile, they are dcflitute of trees. 
vol. v. 3 z 
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In going to Toledo from Aranguez, you pals through a far more pitturcfque coun- 
try. Beyond that refidence the valley in which it is fituated fpreads, and the Tagus 
whofe courfe is at times fcen at a diflance, and at others nigh, affords fome pleafing 
views. But during this courfe its banks are deep, and covered with (tones ; and the 
river itfelf which flows tranquilly by Aranguez, on its approaching Toledo and under 
its ancient walls, flows with the noife and rapidity of a torrent. 

Before you enter Toledo, the Tagus is crofied over a bridge of frightful height. 

The idea which one is liable to form qf this city from the pompous title of imperial, 
which it has enjoyed ever fince it was taken from the Moors by Alphonfo VI., from its 
difputing with Burgos for pre-eminence in the aflembly of the Cortes of the kingdom of 
Callile, whofe capital it formcily was, and whofe ancient fplendor is attefled by its 
monuments, but ill agrees with its narrow, crooked, and deferted flreets, its almolt 
abfolutewant of comfort, and deflitution of induftry. Madrid, which latterly has in- 
creafed its population at the expence of its neighbours, has laid Toledo greatly under 
contribution. The appearance of its mouldering edifices gives it an air of wretched- 
nefs, with which, however, the interior of its houfes does not corrcfpond. One meets 
here with neatnefs in extreme, a property but rarely united to poverty. The inhabi- 
tants, above all things, are highly folicitious of excluding the rays of the fun, and con- 
trive to have coolncls around them in the mod violent heat of the Dog days. At this 
period, if you pay them a vifit, you might deem yourfelf in the palace of llecp. By 
three o’clock, for them, the fun has fet ; the cafements and blinds are herinetrically 
clofed, the floors repeatedly i’prinkled ; with thefe, large lheets are fpread over their 
courts, and every thing concurs to form an illufion, as to the warmth of the climate, 
and hour of the day. 

It is true, thefe precautions are common to almofl: all the towns of Spain in the 
height of fummer •, but no where have they appeared to mo fo llriking as at Toledo. 
Until lately inventions for thefe indulgencies were almofl: the only labour to which its 
inhabitants were addicted. Within thefe lew years they are rouzed from the ftcjla , to 
which they feenied perpetually condemned. Indolence and tnifery were fuccdshiily 
combatted by Cardinal Lozcn.znna, who, for more than twenty years, was their arch- 
bifhop. The Alcazar, ancient palace of the Gothic Kings, was almofl intirely rebuilt 
under Charles V. ; but ever liuce the conflagration, by which it fuflered in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, it had continued in a ruinous condition. The arch- 
bilhop put it in repair. lie ellablifhed here fiik looms, which afford employment 
to feven hundred poor people ; an hofpita! for indigent women and old men ; and 
formed a fchool for two hundred children, who are brought up at his expence, and 
taught to drawn 

Such is the employment to which this prelate dedicated his fuperfluity ; and as the 
fimplicity of his life was truly apoltolic, his wants were very circumfcribed, and his 
fuperfluity immenfe. Notui. lillanding the precifion with which he attended to his 
fpiritual functions, he yet had lcifure to devote to literature. Before he occupied the 
lee of Toledo, he had filled that of Mexico, and dicovercd there a new collection of 
the letters of Fernand Cortes. '] his he pubiifhcd with notes on his return to Europe. 
He has alfo given to the world feveral learned works, particularly a new edition of 
the Mozarabic Miflal. This is a collection of the offices of the church, as celebrated 
according to the Mozarabic ritual, adopted by the Chriflians in the countries occupied 
by the Moors. Fallen into difufe, it w'as revived by Cardinal Ximenes, who founded a 
chapel at Toledo, in which divine fervice is flill performed conformably to this ritual, 
as well as in one of the churches of Salamanca. 


Madrid 
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Madrid and Aranguez forming part of the diocefe of Toledo, the Cardinal, Arch- 
biflioDof this town, frequently appeared at court, even previous to Jus being nomi- 
nated chief inquifitor. Madrid notwithftanding is the refidence of one of thofc 
erand vicars, who officiate for him in his cpiftopal fundions. Towards the clofc of 
niv firft refidence in Spain, I had fome relation with this worthy acolyth of the prelate 
Lorenzana, the details and refult of which, in abridgement, the reader will pardon my 
presenting, as they concur to prove, that fanaticifm, and particularly intolerance, are 
evils not altogether fo hopelds of cure in Spain as is commonly believed ; and that 
in modern times even the clergy of this kingdom produce individuals acceffible to rea- 
fon and capable of compnilion for the weaknefies of humanity*. 

The agent of a foreign power, obliged by the laws of his country to profefs 
the protcltant religion, was captivated by an amiable Caflilian. An obftaclc of mag- 
nitude oppofed their union in the invincible repugnance of the catholic family to an 
alliance with an heretic. The father himfelf comes to Madrid in order to fnatch his 
d iu'diter from the danger of reduction, and drags her in tears to a diftance of thirty 
] C a„ues from the capital. The lover follows his lteps, throws himfelf at his feet, and 
moves him to compaffion, but cannot ihake him from his pu.poie. It is impoffible, 
fays the father, it is impoffible I ffiould give my daughter to a perfon the enemy of 
God and of my religion ; but be converted, you (hall marry her. —The young here- 
tic however, entreated at lcaft the permiffion of pleading his caufe before the tribunal 
of’ the church ; hoping to find it lefs inexorable than that to which he had appealed in 
vain. The rigid Caftilian approved the expedient, without, however, reckoning upon 
its lucccfs. 

The ft ranger bears a gleam of hope away with him to Madrid. lie feeks the grand 
vicar of the Archbifhop of Toledo, and thus addrefies him : 

« You fee before you an unfortunate man, whom it is in your power to rcltore to 
« happinefs. I doat on Dona N— , whom I with to marry ; between us I am. told there 
« i s ^ infurmountable obftacle. I was born without the bofom of the Romiffi church. 
“ It were vain of you to exhort me to abjure my eVrors, nor could you be convinced of 
«« t h e tnU h of fo luddcn a converfion. And would that religion you profefs, receive any 
« „i ory f r om a fimilar homage ? Leave to time, leave to the irrefiitible afcendancy o£ 
« Uona N— , the office of bringing me into what you deem, what I perhaps fome day 
« may deem, the way of falvation. The honourable employment which 1 fill is my only 
« means of fubliftence. This employment is incompatible with a change of religion. 
« If I fail of obtaining the hand of Dona N— , I ffiall die of defpair; if I cannot ob- 
it tain her upon any other terms than thofe of renouncing my faith and consequently my 
“ employment, both fhe and I muft die of want. You only, the miniiter of a God of 
« peace and goodnefs, you only can conciliate all ; and lurely as you have this power, 
“ you will not rcluie my entreaty.” 

Thefe arguments foftened the auftenty of the grand vicar. Firft of all, faid he, I 
muft have aflurancc that you are free to marry : how will you convince me? Next I 
muft have proof that in your country, the protcltant religion is fo far national as to 
exclude the profetfors of a different one from holding employment, and laftly I muft 
be latisfied by atteftation, that you are not far eftranged from the catholic church ; and 
that you only require time, the influence of your future fpoule, and the inftruthons 
of our minifters, to confummate your converfion. • 

Upon this, the young itranger looks upon himfelf as fecure of fucce.s. — Lalily can 
I give you thefe three affurances; but it muft remain with you to appoint the organs 
through which you will receive them.— Let them be two public characters, in whom 
fa 3 z 2 you 
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you can confide, and who may be worthy of our confidence. He names the Chargfc 
ties Affaires of France and that of the United States. They are accepted, and we in- 
vited to the grand vicar’s, lie received us, one after the other, and propofed the 
three quedions, to which we anfwer in the affirmative. We fign this kind of aft of 
public notoriety, which removes all the fcruples of the grand vicar, the archbilhop, 
and the orthodox family. The two lovers are united at the catholic altar, without 
either being obliged to abjure a creed. They remained faithful to their vow, as well 
as to the religion of their fathers ; greatly intent upon promoting the happinefs, and 
very little about the converlion of each other. If the reading of thefe lines fhould 
chance to occupy a leifure moment in this happy family ; upon recital of his alarms, 
his dangers, his fuccels, the triumph of love over intolerance, obtained by the inter- 
ference of friendfhip ; perhaps the hulband, the father, and the friend, may moiltea 
the page with a tear. 

Such was the prelate of Toledo and his principal dependants twelve years ago, and 
fuch are they at prefent. In this inllance, they exhibited the firft proof of toleration of 
this del'cription in Spain. Shortly after, another couple precifely in the lame fituation, 
availed themfelves of this precedent to obtain a fimilar refult. 

There are other calcs much Id's rare than thole which we have juft cited, in which 
the grand vicar is called upon to interfere in a way much lefs edifying to manners. I 
allude to thecuftom known in the country by the denomination of Sacar por el vicario, 
literally, to redeem through the vicar. Any girl above twelve years of age may oblige a 
youth, provided he be fourteen years old, to marry her, if fhe can prove that he has an- 
ticipated the marriage rites, has promifed his hand, or in any fhape given her to under- 
ftand that a union with her was his intention. Her proofs are exhibited before the 
vicar. If Ihe affirm the youth has had commerce with her and he agree to the charge, 
he cannot efcape matrimony. If he denies it, the proof remains with her ; and all that 
is necefl'ary is for her to produce a neighbour to teltify having feen him enter her houfe 
at any improper time. • A ring, a jewel, a prefent, even a love letter, notwithftanding the 
word marriage may not appear therein, is proof fuflicient for claiming a hulband. 

The intention of fuch laws is not eafily conceived. Does it proceed from a defire of 
•putting young men on their guard, even in the moft tender age, againft the feduftions 
of the fair ? Or have the civil and ecclefiaftical authorities united in the defign of in- 
creafing the number of marriages at the hazard of making many that are bad ? 

However it may be, upon the plaintilf addreffing herfelf to the vicar, the culprit is 
condufted to prifon, where he remains pending the fuit. If the fentence be, there is 
cati/e for a wedding , the prifoner is not liberated until after the celebration of the facra- 
ment of marriage. Frequently the defire of obtaining one defeription ol liberty caufes 
him to facrifice another ; but it may readily be conceived that fetters thus put on will 
not be cherilhed long. 

There is another manner of employing the miniftry of the ecclefiaftical vicar, not lefs 
revolting to manners, but no ways fo to love. Should a man become enamoured with 
a female under paternal rellraint, who may return his paflion and be unable to obtain 
confent of the father ; he applies to the vicar, communicates their mutual inclination, 
and points out the heufe in which he wilhes the objeft ol his affeftkm to be received, 
preparatory to the celebration of their nuptials. After ascertaining that their affeftion 
is mutual, the vicar lends a cominiffary ty withdraw the female front her father’s roof, 
and conduft her to the place indicated by the lover, and when the cafe is thoroughly 
approved, it is thence Ihe is brought to receive the nuptial benediftion. 


Such 
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Such in general throughout the Spanifh monarchy is the ecclefiaftical law in the in- 
flance of marriage ; but in pra&ice, the greater or lefs rigour with which thefe regula- 
tions are put in force dqjends much on the prudence and judgment of the miniltcr of 
the church ; and latterly laws have been enacted which, reftoring to paternal authority a 
part of its influence over the difpofal of children, have had for object the prevention of 
the fcandal which is cuftomarily attached to marriages contracted without that refpeft- 
able concurrence. 

But let us return to Toledo, from which digreflions have ltd us lomewhat artray. Its 
cathedral is one of the 1110ft valuable facred edifices in Europe. During four hundred 
years it was confecrated to Mahometan worfhip, recovered by Alph'onfo VI. it preferved 
the form of a molque until the reign of St. Ferdinand, who gave it that under which it 
now appears. It difplays all the fumptuoufnefs of Gothic edifices, and in the reigns fuc- 
ceeding that of St. Ferdinand was enriched with every kind of decoration. Several of 
the chapels are worthy of attention for the tombs they contain. In the choir there are 
thofe of four kings of Caflile, who are commonly called Reyes vie; os, old kings, and that 
of the Cardinal Mendoza, one of the mofl illuftrious prelates who have held the fee of 
Toledo. 

In the chapel of the Virgin, Cardinal Portocarrero is interred. The epitaph on his 
tomb is of a ftriking fimplicity : Hie jacet pulvis , tines, et nihil ; “ Here lies dull, afhes, 
nothing.” 

In the chapel of St. James one paufes, irrefiftibly fixed before the tomb of Don Alvar 
de Luna, that illuftrious and unfortunate favourite, abandoned to his fate on the fcaffold 
by John II., whofe blind partiality had raifed him to the pinnacle of grandeur. If we 
give but common attention to the pompous inscriptions with which this magnificent 
tomb and that of his wife are covered, one cannot refrain from philofophical reflexions 
on the inftability of the favour of kings. 

The lame chapel contains leveral other tombs deferving notice ; I fhall mention none 
but that of the ten kings or queens of Caflile, which are in the chapel called Jelos reyes 
micros, the mofl magnificently decorated of all. 

The capitulary hall contains the portraits in fucccflion of all the archbifhops of To- 
ledo ; a valuable colleftion on account of their portraits, dating from the revival of the 
art of painting in Spain the different gradations through which it has palfed, being clearly 
diflinguilhable on comparifon ; and becaufe fince the time of Cardinal Ximenes they have 
all the merit of relemblance. 

In the cathedral are feveral other paintings worthy of attention. The veflry contains, 
among others, one by Carlo Maratti,and one by Dominico Greco. The ceiling is painted 
in frel'co, by Luca Giordano. 

The cioifler of the cathedral contains a painting by an author who deferves to be 
better known, Bias de Prado ■ The tnoft indifferent connoifleur cannot but be ftruck 
by the corredtnefs of the drawing, the excellence of the colouring, and efpecially the 
foftnefs of expreflion in the figures. 

Thecloifterof the cathedral is fpacious, and it® proportions juft. Bayeux and Ma- 
ella, the two belt painters of modern Spain, have traced on its walls th ' principal events 
of the life of St. Eugenius and St. Leocadia, the patrons of the cathedral, and of fbme 
other faints, famous at Toledo by their zeal for the chriilian rdig.on. 

I might give a long enumeration of the ornaments, furniture and vafes confecrated 
to divine fervice in this cathedral; a fufficiei.t idea may be formed of them by confi.ier- 
ing that Toledo is-oneof the richeft fees in Chriftendom, that it has frequently been held 
by pious prelates, who would have thought it a reproach on themfelves had they made 

a pro„ 
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a profane ufe of their opulence, an<l that it has had many opportunities to benefit by the 
munificence of the fovereigns of Spain. To the curious is ihcvvn a piece of fculpture, in 
the very word tafie, and for what reafon I know not, called the Tranfparcnt. It is a 
modern work, which dish- ures initead of embellifliing the edifice. There, who will 
may admire a (lone w hich bears the imprefiion of the feet of the Holy Virgin ; (he placed 
them upon it when (he defeended from heaven to bring to St. lldefonfo the firff cha- 
zuble or pri eft's cap j a miracle which a modern fculptor has perpetuated in one of the 
chapels of the cathedral. The done which bears the proof of the miracle, is expofed to 
public view behind an iron railing, which prevents profanation without being an obftacle 
to homage. 

Befides the cathedral, Toledo has five-and-twenty churches and a heap of convents 
and pious inffitutions ; fevcral of which merit the attention of the traveller. The hofpital 
of St. John the Baptift in particular, which, by the excellence of its proportions and the 
wifdom of the plan, does honour to the good tafie of the founder Cardinal Tavera, who 
has there a magnificent tomb ; the work of Alfonfo Berruguete, an able fculptor, of the 
fchool of Michael Angelo. 

Toledo owes alfo to one of its prelates (Cardinal Mendoza,) its very handfome 
foundling hofpital, the church of which contains fix great paintings of the fchool of 
Rubens. 

Another afylum for fuffering humanity is an hofpital for the infane. There are two 
principal ones in Spain ; one at Saragofla, the other at Toledo. I went feveral times to 
the latter, and was always furprifed at the cleannefs and regularity which I confiantly 
found there ; and, refletting on feveral fimilar inffitutions kept in the fame manner, I 
could not but admire how different this devotion, this Chriftian charity, which in our 
days is thought to be treated with mildnefs when only loaded with ridicule, how differing 
I lay, it renders men from themfelvcs, how powerfully withdraws them from their molt 

habitual vices ! On examining the charitable foundations of the Spaniards, the indolence 

and dirtinefs with which they are charged are no longer feen. Had religion conferred 
but this one benefit upon mankind, it would ftill be worthy ol admiration. 

At Toledo there yet remains the wreck of the famous machine, invented by a Cremo- 
nian of the name of Juanelo, to raife the water of the Tagus into Toledo ; and which for 
its ingenuity is worthy attention. Near the ruins of this machine there are others more 
ancient ; part of an aquedudt eroded to convey, on a level with the Alcazar, the water 
from a fpring (even or eight leagues irom Toledo. This is one of thofe works equally 
ufeful and magnificent by which the Romans marked their refidence in feveral places in 
Spain. On the outfide of the city as well, the ruins of a circus are vifible, and the traces 
of an old Roman road. 

Thus the Romans, the Arabians, the Goths, and the Spaniards of the time of 
Charles V. by turns improved and cmbelliihed Toledo. I cannot fay as much for the 
modern Spaniards. Iloufes out of repair, fine edifices going to ruin, few or no manu- 
factures, a- population reduced from two hundred thoufand to twenty five thouland 
pcrfoiis, and the moil barren environs ; fuch is the picture which prefents itfclf to the 
traveller, attracted by the reputation of that famous city. Under the latt reign, in ad- 
dition to the attempts of its prelate to naturalize indufiry, fotne fuccefsful efforts were 
made to recover it from the univerfal decay into which it had fallen. The blades of 
Toledo were formerly famous for their temper and folidity. Charles III. eredted a very 
fpacious edifice for making them ; and the experiments already made feetn to promife 
that the modern citizens of Toledo will Hot in this reipebl be long inferior to their 
predecefi'ors. 

The 
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The inhabitants of this city would fcarcely pardon me, were I to pafs over in filence 
their Cigar rales. Thcfe are little country houi'es, which I can compare to nothing they 
refemble more than the Bajlidcs which furround the city of Marfeilles, except that they 
are lefs ornamented, and not fo numerous. Thither in the afternoon, during the fuffo- 
cating heat of the dog-days, the inhabitants go in fearch of coolnefs and repofe amid the 
(hade of orchards. It is neverthclcfs impoiliblc to reach them without exciting the 
fweat of the brow, in eroding fotne burnt and unfliaded meadow, or climbing over 
rugged hills. They are however the garden of Eden to the inhabitants of Toledo. 

I now pafs on to other objects which, in the environs of, or at a fhort diftance from, 
the capital, are worthy the attention of the traveller. 

At the Cafa del campo, an ancient pleafurc-houfc of the kings of Spain, only feparated 
from the new palace by the Man<;anares, he will meet with large trees, fome good 
paintings, and an cqueftrian ftatuc of Philip III. 

Villa Viciofa, three great leagues from Madrid, is another royal palace to which Fer- 
dinand VI. was attached, but which has not been frequented by his fucceffors. 

San Fernando is a village throe leagues from Madrid, for fume lime celebrated on 
account of a manufacture of cloths eftablifhed there. This has been removed to Gua- 
dalaxara, but the cloths ftill preferve their former name. The building in which was 
carried on the manufactory of San Fernando, formerly animated by induflry, is now 
filled with the impure voices of fuch wretched proflitutes, as the police of Madrid de- 
livers from vice to condign penitence. Formerly the Abbeville of Spain, it is now to 
Madrid what the Saltpctricre is to Paris. 

At nearly the fame diftance from Madrid is a little village lefs known, but which ap- 
peared to me to merit attention ; it is called Loecbes. Here are buried fome matter- 
pieces of which the Spaniards themfelves are ignorant. The church of a fmall convent 
of nuns, founded by the Conde Duca d’ Olivares, contains fixcapital paintings by Rubens, 
of the larged fize and of magical eif’eCt. The principal is an allegorical painting of the 

triumph of religion $ it is over the great altar, ami unites all the beauties, and even 

defeCts, which charaCterife its author ; richnefs of compofition, brilliant colouring, 
ftrength of expreflion, and negligence of defign. After this painting, I was molt 
ftruck with that in which Elias is reprefented Handing in the defert, at the moment 
when an angel appears to comfort him. 

Another objeCt of curiofity, perhaps ftill more unknown to the Spaniards themfelves, 
is found in the bofom of the mountains of Caltile, four or five leagues from the Ef- 
curial : this is a monument which has caufed much perplexity to fome antiquarians, 
and which they know by the name of Toros de Guifando. Guifando is a convent of 
Hieronymites, placed upon the fide of a chain of deep rocks, where, according to 
tradition, the fons of Pompey were defeated by the party of Caftar, and where the 
conquerors, to celebrate their triumph, facrificed to the gods an hundred bulls, and 
left the figures of four in (lone on the place where they obtained their viClory. Ano- 
ther tradition aflerts thefc fuppofed bulls are elephants, and fays, that inftead of the 
triumph of the Romans, they were intended to preferve the memory of the paffage of 
the Carthaginians into the country, who, indeed, have left in fcveral parts of Spain 
fome rude figures of thcfe animals. But, did they mod refemble bulls or elephants ? 
This was a queflion, which in company with three forigners, as curious as tnyfelf, I 
attempted to decide. We found, in an enclofure of vines, overlooked by the convent 
of Guifando, four enormous blocks of hard ftone, rofembling granite ; they appeared 
to me fo unfhapen, that I was inclined to take them for the fportive productions of 
nature, rather than the regular works of art. On examining them nearer, we dif- 
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covered, or rather guefied, the intention of the fculptor, but the efforts of "his chifiel 
have almod difappeared beneath the ravage of time: we found no figns, either of the 
horns of a bull, or the trunk of an elephant. The form of the ears rather indicate 
the latter than the former animal ; the contours of the rump aud flanks are fo much 
worn out of fhape, that it is difficult to decide between the two. In fhort, after an 
hour’s obfervation, I left the dilliculty as I found it. We were ahnoft afhatned of our 
fruitlefs journey ; and painfully climbed up to the monadcry, whence we looked down 
upon this hieroglyphical monument. We found that there exilled no doubt of the 
manner in which it ought to be interpreted. The fird tradition is preferved upon a 
board, on which we read didindly, the Latin infeription cut in the Tides of one of the 
blocks, but which are now almolt effaced. The principal infeription is as follows : 
Belltnn Cafaris ct P atria cx magnd parte confeflum fait ; S. ct Cn. Pompeii filiis hie in 
agro Bajlelano projligatis. And another, Exenitus vidor hojlibus effufts. They lufti- 
ciently indicate that the monuments were defigned to celebrate a vidory over the fons 
of Pompey. It remains to be determined, whether the ground upon which they 'are 
placed be the Agrum Bajietanum ; and to reconcile the hypothefis with hidory, which 
places the defeat of Pompcy’s party in Andalufia. 

The worthy monks, jealous of the renown of their didrid, found an anfwer to all 
my objections, and that nothing might be wanting to my belief, they fhewed me the 
caverns in which the fons of Pompey found their death in feeking an afylum after their 
defeat. Immediately afterwards they informed me, that thefe afylums of the martyrs 
to liberty had fourteen hundred years later become thofe of the martyrs of penitence ; 
and we were obliged to hear the recital of the retreat of the founders of their order, 
to the caverns, the detail of their auderities ; the monks .at the fame time pointing 
out the traces of their fteps. 

The Toros de Guifando, which many people at Madrid think imaginary, are fre- 
quently introduced into familiar converl'ation, to exprefs, in a burlefque manner, the 
courage of a man capable of facing the greated dangers ; and in this fenfe, they are 
uled by one of the hcros of Cervantes. When after my return, I faid I had feen and 
touched thefe famous bulls, 1 was looked upon as an extraordinary perfon. The won- 
der, however, ceafed when I had deferibed the enemy whom I had fo refolutelely 
braved. 

Another didrid, farther from Madrid, makes a dill greater, figure than the Toros de 
Guifando , in the fabulous hiflory of Spain ; I mean the didrid ot Battuecas, to which 
Montefquieu alludes in his Perfian Letters, when he fays, the Spaniards have in their 
kingdom didrids unknown to themfelves. According to ancient tradition, the reli- 
gion, language and manners of Spain were unknown in the Battuecas. Extraordi- 
nary voices had been heard there from the neighbouring villages; the (hepherds were 
afraid to approach jt with their flocks. Was more necefiary to damp it as the retreat 
of daemons or at lead of lavages ? Each related in his own manner the origin and parti- 
cularities of the place. The Battuecas alfo furnifhed a fubjed for the wits of Spain ; 
they introduced them into comedies and novels; and Moreri did not difdain to give to 
thefe ridiculous dories a place in his dictionary. 

Father Feijoo, an extremely well informed and intelligent monk, was one of the 
fird who -fuccefslully combated thefe abiurditics. The refult of his relcarches, and 
the little tour I made to the Battuecas a fhort time before my departure from Spain is, 
that they are two uncultivated valleys, fcarcely a league in length, and fo narrow ami 
clolely fhut in, that it is difficult for the fun to enter them in winter. This little didrid 
16 remarkable for groupcs of rocks oddly formed, for variety of trees, the meandering 
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ot ihe little river which waters the valleys, the excavations of the mountains by which they 
are formed, and the great numbers of all kinds of animals to which they ferve as a retreat. 
The only human habitation, which merits attention, is the convent of the bare-footed 
Carmelites, whofe cells are buried, as it were under the fteep rocks, by which they are 
threatened, and the trees that give them ihade. A traveller might make the tour of 
Europe, and not find a place more fit to become the afylum of filence and peace. 
The diftrift, which is almoft inacceffible, and not upon the road to any city, is fcarcely 
ever frequented. The curious few who go thither, are looked upon as perfons of ex- 
travagant curiofity by the peaceful inhabitants, who cannot imagine the motive of their 
vifit. Their little dillrift, whi' ’) they feldom or never leave, is in the diocefe of Coria, 
eight leagues from -Cividad Rodrigo, and fourteen from Salamanca. 

Avila and Alcala are two other towns in the neighbourhood of Madrid which a tra- 
veller is tempted to vifit, on account of their ancient fame. 

Avila is fituated on a hill twenty leagues from the capital. Its mafly walls, its towers, 
its alcazar, and the dome of its old cathedral, afford rather an impofing appearance at a 
difiance. But it is impoflible to exaggerate its wrctchednefs and depopulation. The 
defertion of a number of territorial noblemen who are gone to fettle elfewherc, and 
have left their lands to the management of their bailiffs, is the principal caufe of this de- 
cay. In the beginning of the prefent century it had a manufactory of cloth, which did 
not fucceed, and which the council of Caftile in vain endeavoured tore-inftate. How- 
ever in 1789, two Englifhmen, (killed in the manufacture of cotton, were enticed to 
Spain. They would have preferred Gallicia or Catalonia, in order to be nearer the 
fea ; but government was defirous of having them in the neighbourhood of the court, 
and confequently fixed them at Avila, in an edifice occupied fome years before as a mi- 
litary fchool. At firft the inhabitants were greatly prepoflefied againft them, and threat- 
ened to (tone them. Priefts had implanted in the minds of thefe people a belief that 
thefe heretics fed on Catholic children. Thofe in confequence who did not perfecute 
yet (hunned them. The peafantry of the neighbourhood went round about to fome 
diftance in order to avoid paffing by their houfe. 'By degrees thefe prejudices vanifhed. 
The inhabitants began to be reconciled to the fight of them, and foon they caufed abun- 
dance to renew its benefits in the diftriCL In 1792 more than feven hundred perfons 
were employed in their manufactory and its dependencies ; and already not a beggar 
was to be met with in Avila. I faw thefe two perfons introduced to the King at 
Aranjuez. The reception which they met with fufficiently made amends for the paltry 
perlecutions of fanaticifm and ignorance to which they had been fubjcCted. How much 
are thofe governments to be pitied who, on introducing ufeful enterprizes, have to 
combat enemies of this defeription ! At a diftance we are too much apt to judge from 
confequenccs, and do not pay lufficient attention to obftacles j whence proceeds a fe ve- 
rity of decifion which frequently borders on injuftice *. 

Alcala maintains its reputation better than Avila. The fix leagues which feparate it 
from Madrid are rather pleafant to travel over ; after the firft you arrive at the village 
of Canillcjos , furrounded by orchards and gardens ; a real phenomenon in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madrid. A league beyond you crofs the Henaris over a fine ftone bridge, 
leaving Lcganis on the right, one of the quarters of the regiment of Walloon guards, with 
Vecalvaro , where is conftantly a detachment of the Spaniftt guards, and San Fernando. 

* Thefe manufactories of Avila have changed their mailers, and gained nothing bv the change. The 
direction of them has been given to the (kilful mechaniit Betancourt* whofe a&ive mind embraces too many 
objt&s to enable him to pay fufficient attention to the minutite of a manufactory. This ciiablifhmcnt* 
which in its infancy promifed largely, has almolt dwindled to nothing. 
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On the other fide of the Henaris, a beautiful Hope begins ; you perceive the town of 
Torrejon, beyond which is another done bridge over the 'l'ojote, a frnall river which in 
iu miner is but a (l ream let. A little below it falls into the Henaris, which flows at the 
back of Alcala, between rugged and pi&urcfque banks, fuflicieutly well (haded with 
trees. 

The Henaris, whence Alcala derives its furname, runs at fome diftance from the town 
at the foot of a chain of hills piled one above another. Alcala is (till furrounded by 
walls. It is difproportionately long for its breadth, tolerably well built, and clean j and 
notwithftanding it contains many churches and convents, and has no other employment 
for its inhabitants than that of cultivating mod excellent fields for wheat, it does not 
difguft one, like many of the other towns of Caflile, by a (hocking difplay of mifery. 
But that its univerfity had for its founder the famous Cardinal Ximenes, it fcarcely de- 
ft rves mention. For the purpofe of employing them on an edition of the celebrated 
Bible, known to theologians by the title of Biblia complutenf.s, he caufed leveral really 
learned men to edablilh thetnfelves here, who have been lucceeded up to our time by 
none but pedants. 


Ciiap. II. — Read from Madrid to SaragoJfa.—.Of Arragon and its Cortes.— Its new Canal. 

— Road to Lerida, 

ALCALA is on the road from Madrid to Saragofla, a confiderable town, which I 
vilited in 1792, in order to have a view of the canal of Arragon, of which fuch won- 
derful things had been told me. I fhall conduft my readers thither, and give them an 
account . of this canal, and the province it is intended to vivify. 

Four leagues beyond Alcala you reach the interefting town of Guadalaxara, fituated 
on an eminence a fliort diftance beyond the Henaris. A fine road afterwards leads to 
the miferable village of Torrija ; thence to Granjanejos , the foil is ftony and poor, and 
the road in the rainy feafon rather bad. From the top of the hill on which this town 
is placed, you defeend abruptly into'a finall and very narrow valley, of highly pleafing 
appearance and cultivated like a garden. It -affords the mod; pi&urefque profpect of all 
tne road. But beyond Grajanejos you travel over a country mournful and bare, until 
you reach Bujarraval, a poor village furrounded by rocks, two leagues from Siguenza. 
It is dill worfe before you reach by a rapid and dony defeent the bottom of a bafon, in 
which Fuencaliente is fituated, on the borders of a dreamlet. This is a village belonging 
to the dutehy of Medina Celi, the principal fpot of which fronts you on the brow of the 
circular hills which form the bafon. There, fome pretty houfes, verdure, and planta- 
tions of flax, extended the whole length of the valley, agreeably ftrike the eye. The 
traveller is afterwards continually delighted with meadows covered with cattle, and 
fields in high cultivation, as far as the hamlet of Londares,*after which you meet at a 
league beyond with a new ’village built by the Bifhop of Siguenza. Thus we fee that 
prelates in Spain are ever the chief benefactors of their diftriCt. A little farther at the 
fummit of a mountain is an old caftle, worthy of thebeft feudal times. Formerly it was 

doubtlefs a military ftation, at prefent it is a peaceable appurtenance to the bilhopric of 

Siguenza. 

From Londaris to Arcos the road is vexatioufly full of riles and falls, is very bad, and 

traveries a horrid country, to the north-cad extremity of New Caftile, ArCOS IS 3 mi* 
'ferable but pleafantly fituated borough ; it is the laft in this province, and one of the 
thirteen belonging to the Duke of Medina Celi in this canton. For three leagues, the 
diftance which feparates it from Montreal , another wretched borough, the firft in Arra- 
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pon, the country is equally hideous, and the roads equally bad. The entrance im.>- 
Huerta, however, claims as an exception a village belonging to a monaftery of Bcrnnr- 
dincs, who fpread comfort around them, a culture which does them credit, and (hades; 
a ftriking difference noticeable in Spain between the poffeflions of the clergy and thole 
of the rfchel! among the laity, but which is explained by the conftant refidence of the 
one, and the perpetual abfcnce of the other. This monaftery, befide$, contains feme 
remarkable tombs, among others thofe of feveral French noblemen who came with the 
Conftable du Guefclin to the fuccour of Henry de Tranflamare. Should the traveller 
be defirous of fpending a few hours in ’examining thefe curiofities, he will have reafon 
to be fatisfied with his reception by the monks ; and will find at their table a compcn- 
fation for the deftitute (late of the diftrift. 

Montreal belongs to the houfe of Ariza, whofe chief grounds are about a league be- 
yond. The ancient caftle pertaining to this houfe is on an eminence, at the foot of which 
is a pretty modern dwelling. The river Xalon, which we (hall repeatedly meet with, runs 
clofe to it, and embellifhes and enlivens this little canton. It forms a cafcade, and has 
a bridge over it of a very pretty fancy. The whole of this landfcape might advanta- 
geoufly employ the pencil of the traveller. 

On leaving Montreal yotr meet with a rapid defeent, after pafling which the road is 
conftantly good to Cctina. From this village to Bubierca is two leagues of excellent 
road, between two ranges of hills ; at the foot of that on the right the Xalon waters the 
valley, which is in a high (late of culture. Half way this river is croffed over a bridge 
of (lone, and you travel along its banks to Bubierca , a village mod charmingly fituated 
between the hills in the midft of rocks. 

Thence to Calatayud , you change horfes once at Ateca, a village furrounded by or- 
chards amazingly fruitful. I advife the. traveller who may pafs through Ateca to lay in 
provifion of a wine called Cerinana, of a partridge-eye colour, its fweet and agreeable 
flavour will make amends for the dark-coloured thick wine which will be prefented him 
in this part of Arragon, as far as to Saragoffa, at which the ftomach revolts, and which 
Is certainly the mod horrid beverage that ever poifoned man. 

On leaving Ateca the valley becomes more narrow, but continues beautiful and fer- 
tile ; it is watered by the Xalon, the courfe of which between the hills follows their 
finuofities. Throughout all Spain I never met with a more pleafing diftrift, none better 
cultivated than this vale from Cetina almoft uninterruptedly to Calatayud. Trenches 
are cut communicating by a very Ample procefs with the Xalon, which condudl its be- 
neficent waters to all the grounds in its neighbourhood. It is not in this charming 
valley that a traveller muft feek for the indolence and unlkilfulnefs of Spaniards. 

Half a league before you reach Calatayud a chain of rocks begin, piled one upon the 
other, and terminating in peaks, which rather disfigure the beautiful landfcape. This 
town itfelf is in meafure incrufted with them, the greater part being built at their foot, 
and commanding towards the fouth a valley which fpreads confiderably near the town. 

The produce of this rich valley confifts of corn, wine, pulfe, and an abundance of 
hemp; of which a great quantity is fent into Old Caftile, but much more to Bilboa and 
St. Sebaftian. The cordage made of this hemp is ufed in the royal navy ; and govern- 
ment employs commiflaries of late years at Calatayud for the purpofe of making 
purchafes. 

There is no oil made in this neighbouroood ; however, at Calatayud there are twelve 
or thirteen foap manufactories ; the barilla employed in which is brought from the 
eaftern part of Arragon. There is a large demand for this foap throughout Caftile. 

' 4 a a Calatayud 
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Calatayud is Hill not by much fo confiderdble a town as it a fed to be. It fcarcely 
contains fifteen hundred houfes \ but in recompence it includes ten churches and fifteen 
convents, fome" of which are remarkable for their magnificence, and the extent bf 
ground they are built upon. Calatayud and Tarra^na have a bilhop in common, who 
refides at the latter of thefe towns. The former is contiguous to the fpot where Bilbilis 
was fituated, the birth-place of Martial.- 

Half a league before it arrives at Calatayud the Xalon receives the Xitofa, which 
there lofes its name, although Lopez, the tirft geographer in modern Spain, makes it 
retain it till it difembogues itfelf into the Ebro. I have thought myfelf juftified in 
following the opinion of the inhabitants, and the ftatement of the Abbe Pons. 

The country is extremely uneven from Calatayud to the gates of Frefno , a town fitu- 
ated in a fouling well cultivated valley. After palling over fome hills, the borough of 
Almudia lays before you, furrounded for a diftance from its walls by olive-trees, vine- 
yards, fig-trees, and plantations of hemp and Indian corn. Part of the eftates of 
M. d’ Aranda lay in this delightful country. It extends to more than a great league 
from Almudia ; afterwards, however, you meet with nothing but heath and the moll 
barren country until you come to the miferable Vent a de la Romera , and even to the 
neighbourhood of Saragofla. 

At half a league beyond the lafl place but one for changing horfes (La Muela), this 
celebrated town is diftinguilhed in the midft of a beautiful and extenfive plain on the 
banks of the Ebro. 

I fhall not enumerate the many facred edifices contained in Saragofla. The moft 
remarkable are its two cathedrals. The one is the church of La Seu , of molt majeftic 
fimplicity $ the other, fo famous in Spain, and even throughout the whole Catholic 
world, and to the defcription of which Cardinal de Retz did not difdain to dedicate fe- 
veral pages of his memoirs, is that of Nuejlra Senora del Pilar . It is a fpacious and 
fombre ftru&ure, overloaded with ornament, without tafte, notwithftanding ij: was re- 
built at the clofeof the laft century. But the miraculous image, around which there no 
longer remains a Angle ex voto , nor One of the rich lamps of which the cardinal fpeaks, 
is in 2 modern chapel, formed with fuperb columns of marble of the Corinthian order. 
Arragonefe devotion owed a homage of no lefs magnificence to that pious tradition, 
which ftates the Holy Virgin to have appeared to St. James, in order to defignate her 
pleafure to have her image placed in a temple on this bank of the Ebro. 

The vaults of the part of this church which has been rebuilt have recently been 
painted in frefco by the two brothers Bayeu and Don Francifco Goya , all three natives of 
Saragofla. 

In order to trace an additional feature in the hiftory of human ftupidity, you mud 
defeend into a cell of the church of Santa Engracia. There lay the allies or a crowd of 
martyrs facrificed by' persecuting Emperors. Lamps of filyer are kept burning night 
and day in honour of them ; but the fmoke which proceeds from them does not foil. 
To prove this to the curious, the ceiling is pointed out, which, notwithftanding it be 
low, is perfectly free from fmoke. Suen as ftill have doubts are recommended to hold 
paper over the lamps. I made this experiment, and muft confefs that I faw or fancied 
the paper was not blackened. If I had had any doubts i Ihould have been careful of 
exprefling them before thefe tolerant exhibitors, of this miracle. I felt much inclined, 
however, to accoft them in thefe terms » What, fhall the Almighty difdain to work a 
miracle in order to clear the fight of thofe minifters who oppofe the French revolution, 
which by its recoil from the obstacles railed againft it may occafion the overthrow of all 
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Europe} and yet, according to you, be difpofed to effeft an inceflant miracle in this 
obfcure cavern, a miracle too as ulelefs in itfelf as your exiftence ? 

I fhall more willingly direft the attention of my readers to the new Cafa de la Mifere- 
cordia, the building of which, adjoining to that of the old one, was completed in 1792, 
and which does no lefs honour to the intelligence than to the patriotifm of Don Ramon 
Pignatelli. Deilitute young people of both fexes here meet with occupation and main* 
tenance. They feparate filk, fpin and comb wool, which is for this country a valuable 
produ&ion. They manufa&ure l'ome coarfe woollen cloths, camlets, and filk. Out of 
feven hundred perfons contained in this edifice, half are employed by people in the 
town ; for its wife founder (loft fome years ago to Arragon and Spain) was perfuaded, 
that without this expedient fuch charitable inftitutions would do more harm than be- 
nefit to induftry. There are befides feveral manufactories which fumilh regiments with 
cloathing. 

Saragofla poflefies an academy of fine arts, an infignificant univerfity, and a patriotic 
fociety. It encourages all branches of induftry, particularly plantations of trees. It 
has eltablilhed fchools of commerce and mathematics. Don Martin Goyecochea, one 
of its members, even eftablifhed a few years back a fchool for defign at his own indivi- 
dual expence. In one word, Saragofla is vifibly recovering from its long ftupor, and 
is rendering itfelf worthy of being the capital of the beautiful kingdom of Arragon. 

This kingdom was formerly much better peopled than at prefent. A vaft number of 
its towns and villages have difappeared. Its population is reduced to 614,000 perfons, 
of which Saragofla contains 42,600. Arragon has figured with glory in the hiftory of 
free governments *. Notwithftanding the crown was hereditary, each new king was 
obliged to have his title confirmed by the dates, and was not initiated to the fovereignty 
before he had fwom to maintain their rights. As a counterpoife to the authority of 
the fovereign, they eftablilhed a magiftrate called Jujlicia mayor , who was accountable 
for his conduft to none but the ftates. At the inauguration of the King, this magiftrate 
remained feated with his hat on upon a high tribunal. The King appeared before him 
uncovered, and took oath, kneeling, to govern according to law. It was at this inftant 
that the proclamation, fo much cited formerly, was made : Nos que valemos tanto coma 
vos, os bacemos nuejlro rey fenor con tal que guardcis nuejlros fueros y libertades ; futo no. 

The admiration which this impofing ceremony is calculated to infpire, is l'omewhat 
weakened upon learning that it was lefs before the people, or its reprefen tatives, than 
an aflembly of notables, (ricos hombres,') whofe property was purchafed with the fword, 
that the King thus humbled himfelf. At firft no more than twelve of the ancient fami- 
lies were admitted to the ceremony. By degrees the number was increafed, and di- 
vided into high and inferior nobility. Among the ftates the clergy was represented by 
prelates, and confiderable towns fent deputies. But labourers, artilans, merchants, thefe 
were excluded from the rank of citizens ; fo that the people was very incompletely re- 
prefented. This unfhapen aflembly of the three orders made laws for the nation. The 
Jujlicia mayor was the chief reftraint upon ufurpation, whether on the part of the Cortes 
of Arragon, or that of the King. At length the prelates became devoted to the monarch; 
the deputies of the towns were not proof againft bribery ; the King thus by increafing 
the number of his partifans among thefe two orders, kept the nobility in curb, 
and became fuch as he is at the prefent day, an abfolute monarch. Neverthelefs 
there ftill exifts a (hadow of the Cortes of Arragon. In 1792 Philip V., in a moment 
of diftrefs, caufed them to be aflembled, as well as thofe of Catalonia, which had 
not met together for two centuries. The young Queen, in the abfence of the King, 

* See a work by Adam on American conlUtutioiw. 
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prefided over the Cortes of Arragon. She found them little inclined to fatisfy her re 
quells, and with difficulty obtained a hundred thoufand crowns. 

The fucceffes of Philip V., and the refinance lie met with from thefe two provinces, 
forfeited them the tranficnt title they pofl’elled to his favour. They were treated as con- 
quered provinces, and of their Cortes no more than the wreck we have noticed elfe- 
where remained. Ncverthelefs the court of Madrid is not entirely free from the alarms 
infpired by Arragon and Catalonia, whofe inhabitants are prompt to take umbrage, and 
difficult to train to the yoke of dcfpotifm. Thole who are fuppofed to be deficient of 
devotion to the dynalty of the Bourbons, are looked upon to lean towards the Arra~ 
gonefe party , that is to lay, to the difafte&ed fide ; and it is to this falutary apprehenfion 
that thefe two people are indebted for a treatment foreign to a conftitution which no 
longer exifts but in remembrance. 

Arragon contains feveral towns, befides Saragoffa, deferving of mention. 

Huefca, twelve leagues dill ant, is fituated in a territory famous for its productions of 
all descriptions. 

Tarragona, thirteen great leagues from Saragoffa, is furrounded t by a country well 
planted with trees, and well watered. 

'Xcr rue!, between Saragoffa and Valencia. Its name brings to mind the adventures 
of two lovers, which have been made the fubjed of an extremely affeding Spanilh 
drama, and whofe dreffes are preferved, with a tender and pious refped, in one of the 
churches of this town. 

The little river Turia, before it reaches Terruel, paffes by Albarracin, traverfes and 
fertilizes a beautiful plain which fpreads beyond the town. 

Daroca, on one of the roads from Madrid to Saragoffa, deferves to be noticed. Si- 
tuated at the foot of the mountains on the banks of the Xitoca, it is expofed to frequent 
inundations. In order to guard againft them, a fubterranean channel, 780 yards long, 
has been dug to carry off the water. The banks of the Xitoca are exceedingly fruitful, 
and produce an abundance of hemp of an excellent quality. 

The principal wealth of Arragon confills in its oil, which is fweet, full of fubftance, 
and has ho unplcafant tafte. In Saragoffa itf<?lf are many olive mills. One of the moft 
remarkable is that belonging to a real patriot, of whom we have before fpoken, Don 
Martin Coyecochea. Such proprietors of olive grounds as have no mills, bring their 
olives to this. He has collected in his own houfe every thing for the ufe of the country 
people who come for bis affiltance. This efiabliffiment affords a proof of what even 
a fingle man can do who has the public good at heart, even in Spain. With pleafure 
I remarked that the workmen employed about this mill, to the number of from twenty 
to two-and twenty, were all of them Frenchmen, who annually towards the clofe of 
December migrate for the purpofe from our fouthern provinces. Even the country 
people agree that Spanilh workmen would make but bad fubftitutes for thefe ; neither 
were they lefs pleafed with- their decorous behaviour than with their fuperior intelli- 
gence. There are, however, other mills at which Spanilh workmen are employed near 
to Monte Terrero, a place in the neighbourhood of. the town which has recently been 
levelled, and planted with vines and olive trees ; there is one for the olives produced 
upon the lands appertaining to the canal of Arragon, and thofe paid as contributions by 
the proprietors whofe grounds it irrigates. 

I Ihall now give fome account of this canal, the chief objeCt of my excurfion into 
Arragon. 

It paffes half a league diftant from Saragoffa, below Monte Torrero. There are its 
magazines, in which are depofited grain, timber, iron work, and utenfils. Thefe edi- 
fices. 
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fees, remarkable for their folidity, contribute to the embellifhuient of the canal. There 
it was that I went on board a yacht to vifit fix beautiful locks a great league below Sa- 
ragofla. Half a league beyond thefe are four others, which receive the canal upon 
its ifluing from a large bafon, on which you embark to afeend it to its fource. 

Recommended to Don Ramon Pignatelli, the true creator of this canal, a mader- 
piece of Spanifli indullry, I was enabled by his means to make this little water excur- 
fion with convenience and advantage. At eight o’clock in the morning I embarked in 
a large boat under the management of Don Juan l’ayas, director of the canal. At noon 
we (topped at the molt remarkable fpot, where the canal runs in a channel of (lone feven 
hundred and ten toifes in length, over the courl'e of the Xalon, which (lows beneath 
this flupendous piece of mafonry. This part of the canal was the mod expenfive of any. 
Its colt is edimated at 13,000,000 of rials (nearly £150,000 fierling). We dept at 
Canalijia , another daiion worthy of remark. The old canal from the Xalon, cut for the 
purpofe of irrigation, proceeding from the wed, takes its courfe here over an aqueduct 
of done built over the canals, and afterwards direfts its courl'e cadward towards Luccna. 

The next day we admired the works of Gallar, a village on a naked (lope on the banka 
of the Ebro, which hereabouts approaches very nigh the canal. The inequality and 
ruggednels of the ground which it has here to pals over required folid and very expenfive 
works. A little lower down, the canal runs in a channel of done cut through very high 
hills. This work is not new. Under Charles V., the fird author of the canal of Arra- 
gon in this part, it ran under ground, all therefore that was nccefiary at the prefent 
time was to open it anew. 

Half a league bevond Gallar you perceive the Ebro, and, in the didance on the other 
fide of its right bank the village of I aude, which gives its name to a canal entirely mo- 
dern. For that which we are at prefent palling over is, properly fpeaking, the imperial 
canal began by Charles V., but which, interrupted by the didractions of his redlels am- 
bition, he was obliged to difeontinue, and which remained unregarded till the year 1770. 
Since then it has made but (low progrefs, and perhaps would not have made any, but 
for the rare perfeverancc of Don Ramon Pignatellil As you- approach the mouth (E! 
Bocal,') that is to fay, the place where the canal begins, it is divided in two by a fmall 
illand. On the right, is the old canal of Charles V., on the left, that which has 
been lately made. Shortly afterwards we pafs under the bridge of Formigalis, near 
which the latter canal increafes its breadth, and forms a fuperb (lieet of water. Under 
this bridge, of a fingle arch, is the fird place at which the canal difembogues itfclf, (a/- 
minara de difagua . ) 

There are to be five bridges over this canal between Gallar and El Bocal. Built at 
fird of wood, they have been or will be fucccffively condru&ed of brick. 

Two leagues from El Bocal, after palling the old cadle of Mallcn , we enter the king- 
dom of Navarre. Thence the canal commands a vad profpeft over a plain covered with 
pulfe and maize. Below Formigalis we find the bridge of Valvcrdo , the confines of 
Arragon on that fide. At length, wc reach the Bocal,, which is a quarter of a league 
beyond Formigalis. 

There the Ebro, through a cut a hundred and eighteen toifes long, and foventeen 
broad, enters the bed of the canal by eleven months, which are never opened all at a 
time, and over which the new palace- is built. In front of one of the Tides of this edi- 
fice is the extenfive (heet of water formed from the Ebro, and on the right, the cafeade.. 

The fird dory of the palace comprizes a fuite of apartments for the governor of 
the edablilhment, which were finiihed in 1787. The other buildings adjoining are 
warehouses for wood, planks, and ironwork. The tavern, which is fpacious, is well 

managed 
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managed by a landlord from Thouloufe ; the chapel and the old caille are a quarter of 
a league diftant from the bridge of Formigalis. 

Alter having minutely examined this canal ; after noticing how well every thing has 
been forefeen, how well every thing has been planned and executed ; and joining to this 
grand undertaking many other monuments and eftablifhments difperfed over modern 
Spain ; it is impoflible to retain any longer thofe unfavourable prepofleflions againft its 
inhabitants, which exift in the minds of a great part of the population of Europe, or 
not to allow, that, if they are tardy in their meafiires, they yet complete many things 
with intelligence, folidity, and even with magnificence. 

The canal of Arragon feems to re-unite all thefe qualities, and its utility is already at- 
tefted by feventeen years experience. In the month of Auguft 1792, it might produce 
2,000,000 of rials, more than half of which was confecrated to the payment of perfons 
employed, and the remainder was fet apart for the continuation of the works. The 
fourcesof this revenue are the produce of the land for feveral toifes in breadth on both 
its lides, and the contributions in kind paid by all the land it irrigates. Thofe pre- 
vioufly cultivated pay a fifth of their crop ; the lands newly broke up for tillage a fixth ; 
and vineyards, olive-grounds and orchards, an eighth or ninth part. At the epoch 
adverted to, one hundred thoufand acres were watered by the canal ; and eftates which a 
few years before fold for from 100 to 150 rials per acre, had rifen to the value of from 
4 to 5000 ; can a better apology be poflibly adduced for canals, and for that of Arra- 
gon in particular ? After this, will it be credited that funds could be wanting for its 
completion? Yet in 1793 fuch was the cafe. It flopped at Cartuxa baxa, a great 
league below Saragofla, and with regret I learn, that fince then it has made no pro- 
grefs ; that the managers have been entirely deftitute of funds for the continuance of the 
works, and that thofe which were finiflied were differed to fall to decay. Thefe are 
the refults of the laft war. Such is the fruit of intrigue and envy ! 

This canal is to have in all thirty-four locks. From Tudela to Saragofla none are 
neceffary ; but from the laft town tp Saftago, where the canal is to join the Ebro again, 
the elevation of the ground renders them indifpenfable. In 1793 no more than fix were 
finifhed. The expence of the remaining' twenty-eight ought not to create difmay. 
Thofe already made had coft no more than 200,000 rials each. The refidue therefore 
would not require more than 6,000,000 (about £68,000.) 

For the advantage of the canal there have been contrived, 

1 ft. Sluices (a/mcnares de defagua,) for taking off the fuperfluous waters. 

2dly, Cuts for irrigating the neighbouring land (almcnaras dc riego .) 

3dly, Small bridges, or alcantarillas , to carry it over ravines, in feme places the 
neighbouring roads pafs under the canal. 

4thlv, Supeficial .currents (commies fupcrficioles ,) by means of which the land floods 
are conduced over thefurface of the canal, after depofuing in a fort of well the (tones, 
mud, and gravel which they fweep along with them. 

When defirous of cleanfing the canal, it can be left dry in four or five hours. At 
the fame inftant all its fluices are opened, and the waters by channels more or lefs (lop- 
ing empty themfelves into the Ebro. 

The drain from this river bolow Tudela does not perceptibly leflfen its dream ; for 
there are more precautions neceffary againft its fupcrabundance, than a fcarcity of its 
waters; but every thing is fo excellently combined, that the quantity requifite for the 
canal is computed to the moft exatt nicety. 

Spain has no eftablifliment that promifes greater utility. For a long time the courfc 
of the Ebro had been an infufficicnt means of communication for the three provinces 

through 
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through which it flows, Navarre, Arragon, and Catalonia. The canal which is to com- 
pcnfate for its infufficiency will run twenty fix great leagues from Tudela to Saftago. 
At the latter place the Ebro begins to be navigable, at lead requiring little to make it 
fo, as far as Tortofa, whence it is navigable to the fea. Along this river is another 
canal eleven leagues in length, which was finiflied even before the time of Charles V. 
It is that of Tattjio. Intended folely for irrigation, it has become neglected, and is con- 
Jequcntly of very little fervicc. The directors of the new canal engaged to re-eflablilh 
the old ; but until the new cut be made to fupply both canals, they have differed the 
old one to remain, which is about half a league higher up. 

The Ebro itfelf, however, is not entirely ufelefs to the countries through which it 
flows. But navigable for no more than four or five months of the year, from Sara- 
" goffa to the fea ; it is but partially beneficial to navigation, and cannot be employed to 
water the meadows. The new canal anfwcrs both thefe purpofes. Its lead depth is 
nine feet, and the largeft veflels employed upon it are of 135 tons burthen. 

El Bocal is very near to Navarre. The village of Fontcllas is fituated on an eminence 
nigh the canal. You pafs through it to go to Tudela, two leagues diftant, which is the 
firft town on that fide of the kingdom of Navarre. 

On leaving Fontellas you meet with a fpecimen of the fuperb roads with which this 
part of Spain, owing to the care of its viceroy Count Gages, was furnilhed before any 
other ; roads which pafs from one frontier to the other of Navarre. It is known that 
one of the roads which lead from France to Spain is that from the French or lower Na- 
varre to the upper. This journey is begun on horfeback, or on a mule, at St. Jean 
Pied de Port, a fmall town, fituated at the foot of that very fleep ridge of the Pyrenees 
called Altovizar j it takes two or three hours to clear it and reach Roncevallcs , fituated 
at the bottom of the oppofite fide of the Pyrenees. Roncevalles, a name famous in roJ 
mance and fabulous hiftory, is at prefent no more than a village, containing fome tole- 
rable inns and a monaftery of regular canons. 

Thence to Pampeluna is fix leagues of excellent road through deep vallies, and ra- 
ther lofty mountains, both partly covered with wood. On the way you have the val- 
ley of Baflan on the left, which up to the prefent day has been the theatre of continual 
quarrels between the borderers. After traverfing the valley it may readily be confi- 
dered a proper apple of difeord. It is five or fix leagues in diameter. The Bidaffoa 
has its fource therein ; it does not produce much corn, but abounds in fruit and maize, 
and its meadows are covered with ineep. 

Pampeluna, the capital of Spanifh Navarre, and refidence of its governor and vice- 
roy, is built on an eminence on the banks of the little river Arga. It contains but three 
thoufand houfes at prefent ; it is protefted by a citadel and a fort, and in 1795 prepa- 
rations were made there to refift our vi&orious arms. The fix leagues from Pampe- 
luna to Tafala traverfes a rich and .well peopled country. The diftance from Tafala to 
Tudela is eleven leagues, the fix laft of which is alfo through a well cultivated country, 
if the Bardena del Rey be excepted, an uncultivated diftrift, but which furnifhes excel- 
lent paftures. 

Tudela, a great league from the frontiers of Arragon, is a middling-fized town, to- 
lerably well built. At the extremity of the wide ftreet, which interfe&s it lengthways, 
is a ftone bridge over the Ebro ; when you have croffed this bridge, the fuperb road 
of feventeen leagues to Pampeluna begins. The territory of Tudela, known only for 
the produftion of its red wine, is adapted to all fpecies of cultivation; but the mifeon- 
ceived cupidity of the rich proprietors to whom it belongs, has confecratedit to the foie 
vot. v. 4 b culture 
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culture of the vine. Peralta, which furnifhes a wine of fome celebrity, is a few leagues 
difhmt from Tudela, pretty near the road to PampclunR. 

The kingdom of Navarre, taken by Ferdinand the Catholic from John D’Albret, forms 
a diftin£t province, the fame as Bifcay, which preferves its cuftoms, privileges, and fepa- 
ratc tribunal, and is looked upon in many refpe&s as beyond the frontiers. The greater 
part of foreign merchandize is admitted free of duty, not being examined until its ar- 
rival at Agrcda , the firft cuflom-houfe of Caftile towards Navarre.. 

But let us re-enter Arragon, and leave its canal, which, even as it is, deferves the 
admiration, of all perfons converfant in ufeful and folid works, and of every friend to the 
public good. Were it never to be completed, enough has been done to immortalize 
the name of Don Ramon Pignatelli, who, in defpite of the double title he poflefied to be 
inaftive, that of his rank in the church, and that of his illuftribus origin } in defpite of 
intrigue, and the coolnefs of the court, was one of the moft diligent, moll enlightened, 
and moft eftimable men in Spain # . 

Saragofla is on one of the roads from Madrid to Barcelona ; but this road is one of 
the worft in Spain, and gives no very favourable idea either of Arragon or Catalonia. 
In particular, nothing can be imagined more deftitute or hideous, than a great part of 
the country you pafs oyer from Villafranca, at which place you lofe fight of Saragofla, 
to two leagues beyond the wretched borougn of Fraga , fituated on the banks of the 
Cinea, and at the foot of a fteep and almoft impaflable mountain, which you have to crofs 
before you reach Lerida. Palling Villafranca you arrive at the Ventu de San Lucia , the 
moft difgulting inn in Spain. Thence palling through the borough of Bujaraloz , the 
miferable village of Candafnos prefents itfelf, feparated from Fraga by five leagues of 
the moft frightful country. Catalonia begins on the other fide of Fraga. Lerida is 
at about the fame diftance ; but in another part I lhall fpeak of this important town, and 
ihe twenty leagues of road between it and Barcelona. 

In the interim, let us proceed to the fouth of Spain, beginning with the elegant refi- 
dence of Aranjuez. 


Chap. Ill .—Defcription of Aranjuez. 

THE road from Madrid to Aranjuez is one of the fineft, and kept in the belt order of 
any in Europe. You fee before you the broad and long bridge leading to Toledo, a 
malfive ftru&ure, whofe parapets are loaded with ill-chofen ornaments. When the 
Manzanares is very low the bridge may be avoided, (which faves a quarter of a league,) 
by eroding, over a fmall bridge, the canal intended to join this fmall river with the Ta- 
gus, and which, begun under the adminiftration of M. de Grimaldi, was given up for 
want of funds, after it had proceeded about three leagues, and for want of fuch perfons 
as Don Ramon Pignatelli,- worthies very rare in Spain. The only revenue derived 
from it is the produce of a few mills ; and this is abforbed by the repair of bridges, 
fluices, and the falaries of perfons employed. For in almoft every parr, fcarcely is an 

* After the death of Don Ramon Pignatelli. the Count de Softago, individually interest'd in the canal 
of Arragon,' was nominated ad interim to the fuperintendance thereof. This office waa afterwards drle- 
gated to the dire flora-general of bridges at Madrid. It is not likely that, under the management of a body 
diftant from the fpot, and whofe attention is occupied by (o many other concerns, the canal fhould attain 
pcrfcAion At prefent it it employed either, for navigation or irrigation, only from Tudda to a league 
beyond Saragofla, 

eftablifh- 
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eftablifliment begun, before the expences of fupporting it are as confiderable as if it 
were completed. 

The Manzanares is fordable a little beyond, and on the other fide begins the fine 
road of Aranjuez, whence are feen different groups of olive-trees. After having jour- 
neyed fix leagues, on a very ftraight and even road, you defcend to the charming valley 
of Aranjuez. The Xaranla, which you crofs over a very fine ftone bridge, runs at the 
foot of the hills, by which the river is formed, to the north. As foon as you arrive in 
this valley, the dry and naked plains of Caflile difappear, and you perceive a change both 
of foil and climate ; here you travel in the (hade of lofty trees, and difiinguifii the noife 
of cafeades and the murmur of rivulets. The meadows are enamelled with flowers, 
and the paftures difplay the moft lively and variegated colours. Vegetation appears in 
all its richnefs, and befpeaks the neighbouring river, which, with its beneficent-waters, 
fertililes and vivifies the landfcape. The Tagus, which enters the valley a* the eaft 
end, runs in meanders for two leagues, and, after having reflefted the images of, the 
moll beautiful plantations, joins the Xarama. 

The embellifhments of Aranjuez are modern. The firft Spaniih monarch who re- 
fided there for any confiderable length of 'lime was Charles V. He began to build the 
palace which his fucceffors inhabit, and to which Ferdinand VI. and Charles III. have 
each added a wing. In this new form, it has more the appearance of a very agreeable 
country-houfe than a royal manfion. The Tagus, which runs in a right line to the 
eaftern front, glides by the parterre, and forms almolt under the windows an artificial 
cafcade. 

A fmall arm of the river efcapes at the cafcade, and fo clofely wafhes the walls of the 
palace, that from the terrace the monarch may take the diverfion of fifhing. This arm 
afterwards rejoins the river, and thus forms a pleafant ifland, which is a vaft garden of 
an irregular form, in which there is conftant fhade and frefli air at all times. Wander- 
ing amid the labyrinth of the winding walks, one enjoys the luxury and calm of na- 
ture, and may imagine one’s felf far from courts, in the midfi: of rural folitude. Lofty 
trees, high walls of verdure, and fountains limply adorned, thefe are the ornaments of 
the garden of the [flc. Its magnificence increafed would but diminifh its charms. 
Charles V. and Philip II. would find fome difficulty in recognizing Aranjuez, which 
by the attention and improvements of the two laft kings has been rendered one of the 
moft pleafing palaces in Europe. The principal alleys, that efpccially of the Calk de 
la Reyna, which is the favourite walk of the court, were planted long before their time. 
The height of the trees, their enormous trunks and thick foliage, atteft their antiquity 
and the fertility of the foil in which they have flourifhed for many centuries. But thefe 
are not the only ornaments of the valley of Aranjuez. Under Ferdinand VI. this pa- 
lace confided of little elfe than the caftle. A few poor houses fcattered over uneven 
and rugged ground at fome diftance from the royal habitation, ferved to lodge ambaf- 
fadors and the nobles and gentry who followed the court. Thefe huts have been re- 
placed by regular and elegantly fimple buildings. The principal ftreets are (haded by 
two rows of trees, watered by a running ftrearn, they are all built in a ftraight line and 
very Wide, perhaps too wide for the height of the houfes and the heat of the climate. 
The plan, after which the new village of Aranjuez is built, was given by the Marquis 
of Grimaldi, who, before he became ambaffador to France and firft minifter to His Ca- 
tholic Majefty, had refided at the Hague as his reprefentative, whence he gathered the 
idea of eftabliffiing a Dutch town in the centre of Caftile. 

The village is feparated from the caftle by a large but irregular fquare, adorned by 
a fountain. Charles III. conftruttcd a portico, which almoft entirely proceeds from 
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the end of one of the principal ftrcets, and forming a part of the inclofure ®f the fquare, 
joins the buildings belonging to the palace. 

It would require too much time to conduft the reader through all the "fine planta- 
tions of Aranjuez ; 1 (hall fpeak only of the principal. Arriving from Madrid we crofs 
a circular fpace called Las dece calks , from twelve allies which there terminate. One 
of the allies leads to the entrance of Las Huertas , a large orchard, m which we cannot 
but admire the aftonilhing fertility of the foil of Aranjuez. If the traveller wilhes to 
ice more rich cultivation, and on a larger fcale, he mud take the road to Toledo and 
crofs the Campo Flamenco , which undoubtedly takes its name from the refemblance it 
bears to the delightful fields of Flanders. The Cortijo is alfo worthy of his particular 
attention. This is a large expanfe clofed by a latticed barrier, within which the foil, 
cultivated with particular care, ufuriouily repays the labours of the hufbandman, and 
the attention of the King, who has caufed it to be planted with vine-fuckers from dif- 
ferent parts of his kingdom. 

Laftly, the Huerta de Valentia prefents the traveller with various new and fuccefsful 
modes of cultivation, and gives him a pleating idea of that kingdom. Betides fields of 
flax, vineyards, and artificial meadows, there are mulberry plantations, and a building 
confecrated to the produce of filk-worms. But the Call e de la Reyna, which forms the 
angle of the plantations of Aranjuez, is that which is moll known and remarkable in 
them. Its direction, for about half a league, is from eaft to weft, and its termination at 
the foot of a Hone bridge thrown over the Tagus. It is renewed on the other fide, 
continues to much the fame diftance, and again terminates with a bridge over the fame 
river, the windings of which can only be feized by the imagination, as it ftrays through 
a valley fhaded with groves of high trees and trellifes, which at intervals conceal its 
courfe. Behind one of thefe thick curtains a cafcade is heard at a great diftance, the 
noife of which alone difturbs the tranquillity of this folitude. The intention of it is to 
carry off a part of the waters of the Tagus. The branch of this river thus turned from 
its bed, runs in a made channel through a deep ditch, and proceeds to water paf-t of the 
plantations of Aranjuez, and fupply'the neceffities of its inhabitants. But ihades and 
verdure of a fudden ceafe, nothing now is feen before you but hills piled on each other, 
which clofe (he valley, and whofe afpeft it has been the work of art to conceal, in order 
to prevent the deadening effeft it would otherwife have on the landfcape. At the foot 
of thefe hills are ftables of breeding mares, belonging to the King of Spain, and in which 
the breed of Spanifh horfes is ftill preferved in all its ancient beauty. The building has 
for infeription *, Vento gravidas ex prole putaris. The fwiftnefs of the horfes bred here 
juftifies the infeription. 

The King attaches great importance to the profperity of the breed of Aranjuez; not- 
withftanding this the embarraffments confequent on war fufpended the attention requi- 
fite to fuch an eftablffliment. But in 1 796 a council was formed exclufively charged 
with this talk, under the title of Supreme Junta of Equitation. The breeding ftud of 
Aranjuez confifts at prefent of four hundred mares, and twenty ftallions. In addition 
to this, the Prince of the Peace, who is particularly attached to whatever relates to the 
cavalry, maintains himfelf eighteen ftallions, and one hundred and fifty mares. Aranjuez 
poflefles likewife a breed of mules ; for thefe beafts, of mean appearance it is true, but 
extremely ferviceable and beautiful of their kind, are not to be fcouted entirely. There 
are therefore eighteen ftallion afles, and three hundred mares kept on the fame eftablifli- 
jnent, as their more elegantly formed rivals. 

• By their progeny you wight deem them impregnate by the windi. 

Leaving 
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Leaving this eftabliflunent on the left, you re-enter the grand rows of trees which 
end at La Calle de la Reyna (Queen’s-dreet). 

The high trees, of which I have fpoken, are not the only ornaments of this aHey. 
On the right it is edged with copfes, which render its regularity more agreeable. Here 
{kipped along or grazed the numerous herds of deer in the reign of Charles 111., which 
have been deftroyed by his fucceffor. 

But the garden of the Primavera, or the fpring, is the greated ornament of the Calle 
de la Reyna. Under the reign of Charles III. it extended no more than a thoufand 
paces along the Calle de la Reyna. Charles IV. continued it as far as to the Tagus. 

Nothing can be imagined more delightful than this garden during the feafon of which 
it bears the name. Here the fertility of the foil of the valley appears in all its richnefs. 
Ufeful culture is not forgot. Flowers, vegetables, fruit of every kind flourifh in per- 
fection. Groves yield hofpitable fhelter againft the noontide heat. Copfes of odorife- 
rous Ihrubs perfume the morning air, and the balmy vapours they exhale decline again 
at fun-fet to charm at the evening walk. Seventeen years ago, all the ground between 
the inclofure of the garden and the banks of the Tagus was uncultivated, and over- 
grown with noxious weeds. His prefent Majefty, then Prince of Afturias, by his tafte 
and attention, converted this into one of the molt pleafing parts or the valley. He or- 
dered fome ufelefs trees, which (haded this fertile fpot, to be cut down ; grafs plats, 
ilirubberies,- and parterres have fucceeded them, and paths wind acrofs this new treafurc 
of vegetation. In the interval between fpring to fpring a vad garden was produced*, in- 
finitely varied in its form as well as productions. 

A little dock yard is contrived within its inclofure, and communicates by an eafy de- 
feent with the Tagus. In this yard are carried on the works of a navy in miniature, 
which has its builders, failors, and veflels. Farther on is a kind of port, defended by 
a proportionate battery. There are lilcewife little veffels elegantly decorated, the guns 
of which reply to the artillery of the port. The noife of their cannon, the huzzas of 
the failors, and the'difplay of the flags and dreamer*, induce the fpeClators to imagine 
themfelves prefent at the games of Neptune and Maps. Happy were men, if every where 
content with fuch mimickry j if a third after fame and riches no longer converted into 
means of deftru&ion the properties of elements whiefi nature intended perhaps but for 
their pleafures ! 

Every country amufement may be enjoyed at Aranjuez ; hunting, filhing, walking. 
Walks are no where more varied, more commodious, more agreeable ; whether with 
a book you wander through the flirubberies, or thread the long alleys on horfeback or 
in a carriage. 

Formerly the deer there forgot their timidity, and in company with wild boars, were 
met with in the ftreets. They might have been taken for domeftic animals. 

The buffalos brought thither from Naples are fubftituted for oxen, as working cattle. 
I even faw camels patiently apply their robud drength to hard labour, but they were 
unable long to relift the influence of a foreign climate. At the fame time, two zebras 
grazed in a meadow near the high road, as alfo two guanacos, which feemed aS per- 
fectly at their eafe as in their own country ; whilff an elephant calmly moved his un- 
wieldy frame along, without being in the lead difeompofed by the crowds of people, 
whom curiofity brought about him. It is in this manner that fovereigns fliould openly 
expole the foreign animals which they crowd together in their menageries. Thefe mag- 
nificent prifons accufe man of tyranny without proving his power. The Kings of Spain 
are at lead devoid of this reproachful magnificence. In the gardens of Bucn Retiro 
they have lions {hut up in fmall buildings, whence fometimes their threatening roar is 

8 heard. 
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heart’. They have a beautiful preferve of pheafants in the interior of the gardens of 
Saint Ildefonfo. But no ( where have they, properly fpeaking, a menagerie. 

Thofe which more efpecially contribute to the embellilhment of Arinjuez are horfes. 
There they have room to difplay all the beauty of their motions and their fpeed. Thither 
the King occafionally brings the magnificent lets with which his ftuds fupply him. 

Formerly the Calk de la Reyna was the courfe where horfes from Barbary difplayed 
their fwiftnefs, and each had his partifans among the courtiers, vfcho betted on his head. 

The reigning monarch, then Prince of Afturias, fubflituted inftead of thefe, games* 
called Parejas. A fquadron was formed of four abreaft and twelve deep. The files 
u ere commanded by himfclf, one of his two brothers, and one of the principal perfons 
of the court, each' with a diftinguifhing -colour. The forty-eight cavaliers were all 
clothed and accoutred in the ancient Spanith manner, a uniform advantageoufly calcu. 
. lated to give to the whole a military and antique appearance, and to carry back the 
aftors to the age of their anceftors. They were looked upon with all that intei‘eft 
which the image of things pall: generally excites, as they advanced in column on one of 
the large courts of the caftle to the found of trumpets and kettle-drums, preceded by 
running footmen, and led-horfes richly caparifoned, all at once dividing, galloping away 
from each other, then again approaching, now at full fpeed round the arena, and now 
crofting it diagonally, thus difplaying all the grace of their beautiful racers. This cold, 
this.feeble reprefentation of the ancient tournaments, reminded the fpeftators of thofe 
regretted feftivals at which, under the eyes of the fovereigns, and beauties of the age, 
the knights obeyed the double impulfe of love and fame, and obtained in the fuffrages 
of thofe who reigned over their hearts an ineftimable recompence for their courage and 
addrefs. And in order even to make the moft devoted courtifans take any pleafure in 
this modern dance of centaurs, it was neceflary that the fons of their King, for whofe 
amufement it was eftablifhed, fhould be co-a&ors in the arena. 

The King for fome years back has laid afide this amufement, and adopted others more 
conformable to his tafte. One that appears to be moft pleafing to him, is to attend the 
trying of artillery in t.he Huerta de Va/entia, the noife of which difturbs the calm of this 
charming refidence, more frequently than is agreeable to the ladies, or thofe of effemi. 
nate manners. 

But he particularly delights in embcllifhing his garden, a part of which is now fur- 
rounded by the banks of the Tagus. A fort of pond has been made here, in the midft 
qf which is ere&ed a kiolk, a fmall Greek temple, and.on a heap of rough ftones, or rather 
- a rock, is an Apollo in marble. In the neighbourhood there is a barge in the Chinefe 
tafte, fitted up for navigating this artificial lake ; whimfical union of irrelevant obje&s, 
the trivialty of which is ftriking, notwithftanding expenfive decorations! But nature 
here has done fo much ; flowers, exotic plants are found in fuch plenty ; foreign 
trees, the moft Angular and beautiful, and particularly long rows of weeping willows 
and catalpas fucceed here- fo well, and yield fo cool a lhade ; fo many means of watering, 
fuch a variety of profpeas in defpight of the evonnefs of the ground exift here, that the 
garden of Ar^njuez. forms, without doubt, one of. -the moft agreeable promenades in Eu- 
rope. The tribute which thus I pay is due to this fpot in return for the delightful hours 
that I have palled under its leafy lhades, as wandering through its mazes of flowers and 
verdure, I diverted my mind from the cares of a troublefome negotiation with the en- 
joyment of the vegetable riches of the new and the old world. 

The new palace and other edifices are of a pleafing form, void of magnificence. The 
royal apartments in the reign of Charles III. contained few paintings of value. They 
have however lately been much enriched by the fpoils of St. Ildefonfo, and contain now 

6 . more 
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more than four hundred paintings, among which fome by Guido, Guercino, Lanfranc* 
Pouflin, &c. The new chapel of the caftle is of a good ftyle. Sculpture and gilding are* 
therein diftributed with tafte, without profufion, and a few pieces by Mengs contribute 
not a little to its decoration. 

Aranjuez contains three churches. The mod recent is that of the convent of Fran- 
ciscans, called St. Pafchal, and was fbunded by, the confeflor of Charles 111. in the moll 
elevated l'pot of the whole refidence. I remarked, in the veftibule of this convent, pious 
flanzas of a Angular kind. 

Oppofite to this church is a royal hofpital, extremely well placed and worthy of no* 
tice for the afliftance of every defcription afforded through its means to the fick. 

Sicknefs is very prevalent in this abode 6f Aranjuez, in other refpe&s fo engaging.. 
As long as the temperature of the air is moderate, every thing about the palace charms 
the fenfes, and the happinefs of exiftence is perfectly enjoyed ; but foon as the violent 
heats of Summer begin, when the fcorching air, {hut in by the valley, is loaded with 
exhalations from a flow and muddy river, and with nitrous vapours drawn by the fun 
from the hills between which the Tagus runs, this valley ofTempe becomes a pernicious 
abode, “ capable d'enrichir en un jour 1' Acheron The inhabitants withdraw from 

it, and feek, upon the neighbouring heights, particularly at Ocanna, a more wholefome. 
atmofphere. Aranjuez, which, during the month of May and half of June, contains 
about ten tboufand inhabitants, and - is the refort of thofe who wifh either for health or- 
pleafure, becomes a defert exclufively inhabited by wild boars and deer. Few perfons- 
remain there, except thofe who are attached to it either by profeflion or poverty. 

Formerly the King did not ufeto repair hither until after Eafter, and remained until 
the end of June. The new court, which prefers Aranjuez to all its refidencies, now goes 
there as early as the beginning of January. 

Aranjuez is on the road from Madrid to Cadiz. I lhall now trace it in company 
with my reader. 

Chap. IV.i — Road from Aranjuez to Cadiz.— La Mancha.— Colonies of Morena . — Baylen. 

—Anduxar. — Cordova.— The kingdom of Granada. 

IT is only fince 1785 that it has been poffible to travel poft from Madrid to Cadiz. 
Until then tnis mode of travelling was utterly unknown in Spain, excepting on the road 
from the capital to the refidence of the court at the time f. 

Two leagues from Aranjuez you meet firft with the little town of Ocana , remarkable- 
for its fchool of cavalry, which, under the aufpices of General Ricardos, has been for 
thefe feveral years in a (late of profpcrity. * 

On leaving Ocana the eye takes in a vaft plain perfectly flat, the firft fpecimen of La 
Mancha. Next fucceeds Guardia , which, if the church be excepted, appears a heap of 
ruins ; afterwards Tembleque. a town of one thoufand five hundred houies, not deftitute 
of induftry. Some little faltpetre is extra&ed from the ground about it, no embelliftK 
ment to its neighbourhood. Tembleque has a tolerably pleafant promenade* an invaluable 
property in the arid plains of La Mancha.^ 


• Capable of enriching in one day fh'e ferryman of hell; 

+ Within thefe few yeatsa traveller may go poft in feveral different direfliohs particularly from Madrid 
to Cadiz, in fmaUchaifee, which arc futniftud by the polUmafttrs, although the eultomof traveling in coiht* 
de collcras, drawn by fix mulct*, be ftd! prevaltnt as wdl ab in cat Jhcs drawn by tw«> Then- *s a cheaper 
mode of travelling on. the back of a mule preceded by t he garde • n foot, or with mefTcngcrs called ord\narm % 
who go at dated periods from one gie t town to another, but in Spain, properly fpqakmg, there is noftage; 
that between Bayonne and Madrid being difeontinued# 

The 
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The following pod-houfe is one {landing by itfelf, called Canada de la Higuera, the 
mod miferable inn on the road. 

Two leagues farther is Madridejos , a pretty village, on leaving which one is agreeably 
furprized to find, in the midft of plains totally deprived of verdure, a row of white elms, 
l'ome garden grounds, and a few tufts of trees, rat i nantes in gurgite vajlo. 

At the end of three leagues of perfectly level and unvaried. country, you arrive at 
Puerto Lapiche, a fmall village at the foot of two hills, near which Don Quixote, at the be- 
ginning of his career, equipped himfelf as a knight. 

At VilJalta coarfe cotton cloths are fabricated. Before you arrive there, you crofs 
a long and narrow (lone bridge, on each fide of which is a large pool of (landing water 
covered with marlhy plants. This fpecies of morafs is the river Guadiana, which, at fome 
didance thence, hides under ground its lazy waves entirely, and re-appears afterwards 
at a place called- Los ojos de Guadiana, traverfes Edremadura and a part of Portugal, and 
then falls into the fea, dividing the latter kingdom from Spain. 

Five great leagues feparate Villalta from Manganares, one of the larged towns of La 
Mancha, and one of the principal quartets of the carabineers ; and where to counter- 
balance the abundance which they fpread throughout the didrift, they are rather too prone 
to violate the laws of hofpitality, fetting good manners at defiance. 

The wine of the neighbourhood of Manganares is little inferior to that of Val de penas , 
another town four leagues didant. The whole of this didrilt is the true countryfor 
good La Mancha wine. It is of two forts. The fird of a deep ruby tint, poffefies more 
body and drength than any of our wines, if thofe of the banks of the Rhone and Rouf- 
fillon be Excepted ; but there is little free from a tade of pitch, which it contrails from 
the veffels in which it is cudomarily kept. The white wine is lefs common than red. 
Its tint approaches that of Champagne, but it is fomewhat rough. It is exported to 
England and America. The red wine is modly confumed at home. 

Santa Cruz , two leagues beyond Manganares, is the chief of the edates of that grandee 
of Spain, who is grand mader of the King’s houfehold, and governor of the Prince of 
Adurias. After this, you arrive at the fmall village of Almoradid, where the immenfe 
plains of La Mancha terminate fouthward. 

Perhaps all Europe does not contain a'diftriQ: more level than that which one has to 
pafs over for two-and-twenty wearifome leagues from Tembleque to Almoradid. No- 
thing can be more monotonous than the profpelt of this immenfe horizon. During 
two or three hours travelling not one fingle habitation exids on which to red the eye ; it 
wanders over vad fields not in the highed date of cultivation, although nothing but the 
exceflive drought prevents a difplay of the excellence of the foil. Some draggling 
plantatipns of olive-trees, planted at great didances apart, interrupt at times the uni* 
formity that reigns through the country. 

This province however is not throughout its whole extent fo even as that from Ma- 
drid to Cadiz. To the wed of Tembleque and Madridejos, are large valleys, lefs bare 
than its plains. Charles III. was accudomed to go every other year to the neighbour- 
hood of Yvenes, a village fituated twelve leagues from Aranjuez. It commands a large 
and beautifiil valley in which are olive plants in profufion, and on the oppofite fide rfles, 
above a chain of hills, the old cadle of Con/uegra. The town of that name, of fifteen 
hundred houfes, is at the foot of the cadie. It belongs to the grand priory of Malta, 
which was held by the Infant Don Gabriel. This prince, who will long be regretted in 
Spain, who loved the arts and his country, delighted in embellilhing the environs of 
Confuegra. 


La 
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La Mancha, fo well known by its wines, fo much better by the exploits of Don Quixote, 
whofe hiftorian was as corred as. a geographer, as faithful as a delineator of the manners of 
this part of Spain ; La Mancha contains many places- more remarkable than thofe cele- 
brated by Cervantes. Ciudad Real is its capital. It was formerly the principal refidence 
of the old Santa Hermandad, previous to the King St. Ferdinand ; its objed was to purge 
the country of the thieves with which it was infefted. It has at prefent a poor-houfe, which 
it owes to the humanity of the Archbilhop of Toledo, who felt for the indigent part of his 
Hock difperfed throughout La Mancha. It is a fuperb edifice, which in 1790 had already 
coft more than 2,000,000 of rials. Almagro, another town of three thoufand inhabi- 
tants, is in the middle of a very extenfive plain, four leagues from Santa Cruz. You 
arrive at the former from the latter place, palling over a country entirely uninhabited 
through immenfe paftures. 

But let us refume the road to Cadiz. On leaving Almoradid you approach the Si~ 
crra Morena . Four-and-twenty years ago, in order to avoid this diftrid, the dread of 
travellers, you were accuftomed to turn more to the weft, in order to reach the chain 
of mountains, known by the name of the Sierra Morena, or the black foreft. After 
palling the borough of Vifo, one was ufed to crofs it at the peril of one’s life in one of its 
fteepeft parts, called El puerto del Rey. LeMaur, a Frenchman, attached for a long time to 
the corps of engineers in Spain, was feleded in 1779 by Count Florida Blanca to make 
this road, the mod frequented in Spain, at lead paifable. He has fubftituted for the old 
road one of the fineft in Europe, notwithftanding the difficulties oppofed by the nature of 
the ground it had tb traverfe. He conftruded bridges, Hopes fupported by mafonry, and 
walls high enough to afford fupport, flight ramparts, (heltered by which you drive fearlefs 
and without danger over the brink of precipices. In this manner you arrive at Defpenaper- 
ros, a fpot at which the rocks approaching each other feem difpofed to form a vault over 
the head of the traveller. At the bottom of the valley, a rivulet ru flies along with great 
noife, the waters of which are intended to fupply a canal projected by this Ikilful en- 
gineer. A little farther is the poll-houfe of Las Correderas , furrounded by a group 
of huts in midll of the mountains. 

Hence with little trouble you afeend as far as to La Carolina, a town entirely modern, 
the chief place of the colony of I.a Sierra Morena. The flourilhing Hate to which it 
was carried by Don Pablo Olavides did not long ..continue after his difgrace. Slight as 
the funds were, which were fet apart for its maintenance, they were not exactly paid. 
The zeal of the parties diminifhed, and the works were interrupted. The managers as 
well were too hafty in impofing taxes on the colonifts, with intention of proving to the 
court, that there was a profpedof the eftablifhment rcimburfing in a few years the ex- 
pences of its formation. So many motives of difeouragement caufed agriculture to 
languifh, and many families left the colony. Neverthelefs in 1785 this little capital and 
its dependent hamlets contained five thoufand and forty-four perfons. The German 
families, which at firft were numerous, have partly difappeared, and thofe who remain 
have become blended with the natives. For more than ten years there have been no 
priefts who fpeak their language. But lately this interefting colony, an affecting fpeci- 
1 men of the wonders of which a government is capable that is fincerely defirous of doing 
good, continues to juftify its cares and hopes. In order to appreciate duly the value of 
this creation, the fpot ftiould have been previoufly feen, when deftitute of inhabitants and 
wafte. But there, as is every where the cafe, intrigue and envy have rendered in mea- 
fure abortive the fruits of genius and beneficence. 

Guarroman, the firft ftage from La Carolina, is a town built at the fame epoch, whofe 
inhabitants continue to profper. You leave the Sierra Morena at Baylen, an ancient 
town, whofe diftrid can boalt one of the fineft breed of horfes in all Andalufia. 
vol. v. 4 c 
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' At about a league from Bayien I remarked to the left a large vsnta M. Olavide hal 
/ ordered to begun, but fince his difgrace it has been negle&ed, as if it had been ftruck 
by the fame anathema as its founder. 

You afterwards pafs the Rumblar , over a done bridge ; a league farther on it falls into 
the Guadalquivir. -From La Cafa del Rey, a folitary inn in the middle of the woods, 
you firfl perceive the Guadalquivir, and reach it at a little diftance from Anduxar. Jaen, 
the bifhop of which has been the grand inquifitor for many years, and which is the capital 
of one of the four kingdoms of AndaluOa, is fix leagues from Anduxar*. Many Roman 
inscriptions' are feen here, which atted its antiquity. When rain is not wanting, , the 
country between thefe two towns is exceedingly fertile. 

Anduxar is one of the richeft and moil ancient towns in Spain, but its unhealthy po> 
fition expofes its inhabitants to maladies, for which in the fpontaneous and numeroufly 
variegated, produ&ions of the vegetable kingdom proilrate before them, they might 
readily find a remedy. Not lefs rich below its furface than above ; the entrails of An- 
duxa are replete with veins of metal, minerals, valuable marble, rock chryflal, &c. The 
environs of the town are agreeable, and foretel the neighbourhood of a river. The 
Guadalquivir flows at fome diftance from its walls. From this part, for a long time, has 
exifted a proje$ for rendering it navigable ; but previoufly it will be requifite to deftroy 
three mills, which bar its courfe from fide to fide. 

A ftage of three long leagues and a half brings you to Aldea del Rio , a large village 
upon an eminence, on the bank of the Guadalquivir. 

Four leagues farther you arrive at El Carpio , a town of one thoufand five hundred in- 
habitants, on the left bank of Gadalquivir ; before you arrive there, you difeern from 
the road the pretty town of Bujalan$a> fituated in the midft of a vaft plain, productive of 
wine, grain, and oil. 

From this place to Cordova is five long leagues, one half of which is acrofs a country 
entirely naked of treeR, but not barren,. At about half-way you crofs the Guadalquivir 
at Las Ventas de Alcolea , over a bridge, which is one of the fined ftruftures on the new 
road. Thence to Corddva the Guadalquivir flows on the left, and on the right the back 
of the Sierra Morena is diftinguifhed. This -long chain of woody mountains, of which 
you do not lofe fight from your firft entrance into Andalufia, compenfates for the per* 
fett nudity of the country you pafs through. One is notwithftanding in the center of 
that Bcetica fo much celebrated by the ancients, and of which the magic pen of Fenclon 
has made a country of enchantment, the abode of happinefs and plenty. Such in fa& 
might modern Boedca become ; at prefect maugre the fineft climate in the world, and 
its mod valuable and numerous produflions, it but excites regret. 

As you approach Cordova from Madrid, it poflefles nothing ftriking but as you 
proceed to it from Cadiz, it forms a femicircular amphitheatre on a gentle Hope along 
the Guadalquivir. * 

The native place of the two Senecas, and Lucan, of Averrhoes, and feveral learned 
Arabs, and of that great captain Gonzalve de Cordova, it now contains nothing remark- 
able except its cathedral, one of the mod curious monuments in Europe. Formerly it 
was a mofque begun by thd Moorilh King Abdarame, who, defirous of making it th* 
principal temple of the Mahometans, next to that of Mecca, adorned it with mod rare 
magnificence. Lengthways it has twenty. nine naves, and in breadth nineteen, upheld 
by more than a thoufand columns, if you include the hundred, which from the interior 
fupport the cupola. The eye is more furprized than delighted at the fight of a 1'orell 
of columns, which perhaps cannot be equalled throughout the world. They are ail 
either ol marble of different colours, or of jafper, but fomewhat tarnifhed by time. Tlie 
whole building, which on the outfide prefents to the eye nothing but an unfhapen maflive 

edifice. 
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edifice, is fix hundred and twenty feet in length, by four hundred and forty in breadth. 
Lengthways in one part, it fronts a large court, below which is an ample vaulted cif- 
tern'. This court has a difmal appearance, it is planted and particularly with orange 
trees, whofe ancient and tufted foliage fcrves as an afylum to a nupiber of birds, and 
(hades feveral fountains, which difFufe a perpetual cool. 

After the conqueft of Cordova in 1236, St. Ferdinand transformed this mofque 
into a cathedral, which preserved its ancient form up to the time of Charles V. In 
his time, and fince, it has experienced many changes, and fome enlargement. On 
two fides of one of its fixteen gates, are placed two milljary columns, which were dug 
up in the cathedral itfelf in 1532. 

Befides this edifice and a collegiate church, Cordova has 15 churches, 40 convents, 
and a number of religious ellablilhments. Need we go farther to look for the origin 
of its deftitute date, and its want of population ? In fo fine a climate, in midft of fo many 
fources of profperity, it contains no more than 3 j,oooinhabitants. Formerly celebrated for 
its manufadtories of filks, fine cloths, &c., it has now no other induftrious occupations, 
but a few manufactories of ribbons, galoons, hats, and baize. Its vicinity is the mod 
productive in grain and olive trees of all the diftridl, but one of the molt naked in 
Spain. The traveller, however, ought not to leave Cordova without vifiting its breed 
of horfes, the fmeit and belt attended to of any in Andalufia. The (tables pertaining 
to the eftabliflunent, which belong to the King, contained, in 1792, 612 horfes of all 
;iges, among which 21 Itallions. 

The Kingdom of Cordova adjoins that of Grenada. In going from one capital to 
the other you crofs a great portion of the grounds belonging to Cordova. The mod 
remarkable places on the way are Fcrnan-nunez, from which one of the late ambaffa- 
dors to France look his name, and in which he founded l'ome ufeful ellablilhments ; 
Montilla, whofe territory produces an excellent but very dry via de liqueur , little known 
out of Spain, but highly efleemed by connoiffeurs ; Bacna , a town of a thoufand 
houfes ; Alcala la Real, utuated on hill, and containing eight or nine thoufand in- 
habitants; and-laltly Pinos dc la Puente it the entrance of the fuperb plain of Grenada. 

I did not fee it, and (hall ever regret that I did not fee this country, fo well worthy 
the curiofity of travellers, in which nature is at once grand and pleafing ; in which 
the tnoft pidturefque fcencry is found ; high mountains whofe fummits are eternally 
covered with l’now, rich valleys whofe freflmefs is proof againd the mod fcorching heat, 
torrents of limpid water, which plunge with da(hing noile from the heights of precipices, 
and flow along the meadowswhich they fertilize, but feldom fweepwilh floods; this happy 
country, which, under the combined influence of a burning fun and natural irrigation, 
produces the mod delicious fruits of every climate ; plants which feem to belong to the 
mod oppofite zones, the hemp of the North even growing beneath the (hade of the olive 
and the mulberry. I did not fee that ancient city, which preferves entire the monuments 
of the magnificence of the Arabs ; where every thing recals to memory that adlive and 
induftrious people, whofe expulfion is one of the principal caules of the decline of the arts 
in Spain. But this picture, which I have only Iketched, has been painted in an exadt and 
engaging manner by one of my friends, now no more (Peyron), whofe defeription of the 
kingdom of Grenada is one of the moll interefting parts of his Effhyx on Spain. But, if 
the reader be defirous of appreciating as an architect the famous cathedral of Cordova, 
(perhaps too much maguified,) and take a view of that magnificent palace of fh« 
Moorilh Kings of Grenada, known by tlx; name of the Alhambra , he may refer to 
the plans of thole two monuments engraved by direction of the court of Spain in 
1780, a copy of which is in the national library of France. 
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Shall we confine ourfelves to this firft fpecimen of the curiofities of Spain ? This- 
kingdom produces them of every defeription : traces of the fojourn of the Carthagi- 
nians (till perceptible, mailer-pieces of Gothic architecture, Roman antiquities, monu- 
ments of Moorilh magnificence, fcarcely injured by time, pi&urefque fpots, in the 
bofom of rocks fantallically grouped. On the fummit of hoary mountains, in the 
maze of vallies, on the banks of the torrents of the kingdom of Grenada, on the 
coafts of the ocean, and the Meditterranean ; in the gardens and neigbourhood of St. 
Ildefonfo, within the refidence, about the gloomy palace of the Efcurial, in the cbear- 
ful bafon of Aranjuez, nay in a thoufand places of Spain, the pencil of the artift is 
invited. We have pifturcfque travels in Greece , Italy , and Sicily. Thefe give room for 
a defire on the part of the lovers of the arts, and the admirers of antiquity, for dill ano- 
ther of this defeription. Charles IV. might render his reign illullrious in fatisfying this 
common wilh of all enlightened Europe. At this price he would have nothing to envy 
in the monarch who has left him fuch a great example in reclaiming from the bowels 
of the earth, and reltoring to the living, the ruins of Herculaneum. 

Let us turn from this digreffion, brought on by the kingdom of Grenada, and re- 
fume the road to Cadiz. 

From Cordova to Ecija , are ten l^Sgues of road, in great want of repairs which it 
has lately undergone. The country itfelf has been peopled within thefe five-and-twenty 
years by new colonilts, whofe dwellings are difperfed along the road. 

After changing horfes at the new and folitary Vinta de Mango Negro , you arrive at 
Carlotta, a pretty village founded with the fame view, and nearly at the fame time, as 
that of Carolina. Thefe are the principal places of the new colonies of Andalufia. 
The fame intendant prefides over both colonies. Carlotta, the capital of the fecond 
colony, had no more than fixty inhabitants in 1791 ; but in its neighbourhood were 
fix hundred. 

Luijiana, another colony beyond Ecija, had then no more than two hundred and forty. 
And laftly, a little further Fuenta Palmera, another village belonging to thefe new efta- 

blifhments, counted within its dilVriit three hundred and fifty houles pertaining to 
colonifls. 

It is a fpe&acle which philofophy delights in contemplating, that of thefe colonies 
created by intelligence and humanity. One is yet furprifed at their flow progreflion. 
Is it owing to any radical vice, to the want of that firm and refolute difpofition, without 
which nothing is well done ? Or is it to be imputed to an innate repugnance among 
Spaniards to expatriate themfelves, or change their abode ? Whence is it that fo few co- 
lonifts are drawn by the hope of ameliorating their fate from the better peopled, but 
more wretched parts of Spain, nay even from foreign countries, where a territory fo 
fertile invites them to eafe, as that particularly of the neighbourhood of Ecija ? It is 
faid that the produce of the land is forty for one, and that the garden grounds, which 
m great number border the banks of the Xenil, yield three and four crops in a year. 
Do the Sciotto the Kentucky, which muft be fought beyond the main, prefent more 
powerful attra&ions ? Yes, for there man enjoys both civil and religious liberty ; thefe 
are yet wanting in Spain, which is all that it requires to becojne both profperous and 
happy. 

Ecija , a tolerably large town, and one of the mod pleafant in Andalufia, is fituated 
between Carlotta and Luifiana. Many of its houfes, and fome of its churches are painted 
on the outfide, in a moil ridiculous ftyle. It has fix thoufand houfes. Fragments of 
marble colume, trunks of ftafues, Hones covered with incriptions, alteft its ancient 
folendour. Its filuation between two hills on the weftern fide of the Xenil, which 
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flows from Grenada through an ample plain, expofes it to intenfe heats, and frequent 
inundations. This town and its neighbourhood poflefs all the elements of profperity. 
Plots of olive trees, luxurious fields, vineyards, and extenfive paftures, produce its 
inhabitants riches in abundance : but they are deftitute of thofe manufactories for 
which they were formerly celebrated! On entering the town you may behold, but 
cannot admire, the venerated image of St. Paul, the patron of the town, and at the 
oppofite gate you fee the ftatues of Charles 111. the King, the Queen, and the infant 
Don Louis. 

From Ecija you may perceive EJlepa at five leagues diftant on a hill, from the top 
of which you have a commanding view, over a vaft, and very fertile country, covered 
with olive trees. 

Three leagues from Ecija, you find Luifiana, a new colony, the houfes of which 
fome years ago began to go to decay. This afflicting fpeCtacle prefents itfclf again 
about a league farther, at a fpot where thefe colonies of the Sierra Morena terminate. 
They begin on the other fide of the mountains at La Conception de Almuradiel , and 
comprize in all a fpace of forty leagues. 

The road to conned them, an objeCt long defired, is at length nearly compleated. 
In order to render it paffable in all feafons, it : has been found neceffary to conftruCt 
over rivers, rivulets, and marfhy places, rendered impracticable in rainy weather, 
nearly four hundred bridges, as well large as fmall. 

On leaving Luifiana, on a very bleak hill, you difeern fome of the houfes of the 
town of Carmona , which commands vaft plains covered with olive trees, and extremely 
fertile, efpecially in wheat and that of the moft fuperior quality. It is a chearful ani- 
mated 5 town. Good tafte, however, is offended at its principal belfry, a modern bauble 
badly modelled after the fpire of Seville, and loaded with whimfical ornaments of dif- 
ferent colours. 

The gate of Carmona is a monument of the folidity of Roman wofks. It appears 
to be of the time of Trajan, and in fome places has been ridiculoufly patched by modern 

hands. ’ 

From Carmona to Seville, is fix leagues, which you travel over between vineyards, 
olive grounds, and robuft aloes, which ferve at the fame time for hedges and orna- 
ment to the fields. Will it be credited ? This lovely country is almoft wholly un- 
inhabited. . 

The great road from Madrid to Cadiz does not pafs as it ufed to do through 
Seville, but through the borough of Alcala, two leagues higher up on the banks of 
the Guadalquivir. Who would not diverge from the road to view this famous town, 
the fecond in the kingdom, that of which the Andalufians, who are the Spanilh Gaf- 
cons, have long been ufed to fay, 

Quien no ha vifto Sevilla 
No ha vifto maravilla *. 

The way about is not bad, but the Sevillians have come to a refolution to join their 
town to the high road by a fuperb caufeway. 

* He who has not feen Seville, has yet a wonder to behold. 
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Chap. V. — Seville. — Xcrcs. — Areas. — Approaches towards Cadiz. 

THE fituation of Seville is admirable, "its climate delicious, its environs fertile. But 
what little advantage has been reaped from fo many bleflings ! Or rather how diffe- 
rent is its prefent to the former ftate of this town! The hiftorians of the day allure 
that when taken by St. Ferdinand 400 thoufand Moors marched out of its gates, 
exclufive of thofe who perilhed during the fiege, and fuch as chofe to remain. If the 
complaint addrefled by the manufacturers to government in 1 700, be credited, Seville 
formerly employed i6,oco looms for ftlks, and in, the different procefles for making 
that article not lefs then 1 30,000 perfons. At prefent they have 23 1 8 looms ; and 
no more than from 18 to 19 thoufand inhabited houfes. 

Its cathedral, famous all over Spain, contains a number of ftatues, many of which 
poflefs merit, tombs, more or lefs decorated, and vafl: chapels, overloaded with orna- 
ments. Among thofe of the babtifmal fonts, two paintings richly deferve notice ; they 
are by that charming painter born at Seville, and which contains his principal produc- 
tions, productions which were long wfmed for the colle&ion of the Kings of France, 
and which at length make a part of the national mufeum, they are by Murillo. Nino 
other paintings, by this artiff, are feen in the capitulary hall, in which all other orna- 
ment might well be i’pared, and two in the veftry. In the chapel of Kings, among 
other tombs that of Sf. Ferdinand is noticed, covered with inferiptions in Hebrew, 
Arabic, Latin,- and Spanilh ; that of Alphonfo X., furnamed the wife, or the allro. 
nomer, See. But the tombs of none of the monarchs make fo profound an imprei- 
fion, or fo much awakens the mind to the memory of ancient days, as that of C'hril'- 
topher Colon, placed before the choir with the following infeription, remarkable for 
its brevity : 

A Caftilla y Arragon, 

Olio mundu dio Colon. 

His fon Don Ferdinand who, but for his fame being eclipfed by that of his hither, 
•might pafs for a great man, has his tomb in one of the chapels ; but his epitaph is not 
fo beautiful, it is longer, not equally fimple. 

The fpire of this cathedral, known by the name of the Giralda, is one of the fin** 
monuments of Spain. You afeend it by a fpiral gallery without fteps. It is 250 feet 
high, and has on its top a ffatue reprefenting Faith ; above one of the (ive naves of the 
church is the library, which contains 20, coo volumes. This is not a collection merely 
for oftentation at Seville. Next to the capital, this is the town which contains the 
greateft number of enlightened men. Its patriotic fociety may cite more than one 
member difting-uilhed for learning and patriotifm. A tafte for the fine arts in particular 
is much cultivated. at Seville; its inhabitants pride themfelves on having feveral mailers 
of -the Spanilh. fchool, for countrymen, fuch as Roclas, Vargas, Zurburan, and espe- 
cially the incomparable Murillo, whole talents cannot be properly valued except by 
thofe who have feen the numerous maffer-picccs which he has left behind him in Spain. 
The hofpital of charity contains ten, which excite the hi'ghelt admiration in commit* 
feurs. In one of the cloifters of the convent of Sf. Francis, are eleven ; and laltly, at 
that of the capuchins, one is delighted with feveral paintings by this great mailer, par- 
ticularly with a Chrift, who detaches himfelf from the Crofs, with the moll moving 
exprellion of kindnefs, to embrace St. Francis. 

Betides 
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Befides thefe mafter-pieces of painting, and others of the Spanifli fchool, many re- 
markable buildings deferve notice at Seville. 

At the head of thefe (lands the exchange, or Loriga, a diftinCt building, each front 
of which is 200 feet long. It Has lately been repaired and ornamented, and is to be- 
the repofitory of all old papers relative to Spanifli America ; archives of valorous deeds, 
of misfortunes, and crimes, in which hiftory and philofophy will long have treafures 
to find. 

The Alcazar is a magnificent edifice, begun and for a long time inhabited by the 
Moorifli Kings; it was enlarged by the King Don Pedro, and afterwards by Charles V. 
who added fotne tally embellifliments. Many Spanifli Kings have refided in it, and 
Philip V., who palled fome time therewith all his court, felt inclined to fix there. his 
abode ; a project which, feparate from political confiderations, would probably before 
this have taken place, to the great fatisfa&ion, if thofe of Madrid be excepted, of all 
the inhabitap's of Spain. 

In this Alcazar are collected feveral fragments of ancient llatues, difeovered at fome 
diftance from Seville. This precious harvell is principally due to the attention of 
Don Francifco Bruno, an enlightened antiquarian, and a zealous and indefatigable 
citizen, who is an honour to his country. * 

Another building, which fliews a deal of taltc, is the tobacco and fnuff manufactory, 
compleated in 1 757 ; a prodigious ellablilhtnent, as well for the fize of the edifice as 
the number of hands it employs. There the tobacco in leaves is received as it conies 
from the Havannah, where but a fmall quantity is manufactured ; the details cf the 
manufacture of this article are not uninterefting. In making of fnuff, the leaves are 
lirft reduced to powder, a kind of ochre is then prepared ( almazarrott ) with which it is 
mixt to give it its colour. The fnuff thus mixed is inclofed in little tin boxes, regiftered, 
ticketed, put into bales, and font over all parts of the peninfula. A feparate apart- 
ment isdeftined to the forming the little rolls, called Cigars , the confumption of which 
is fo confiderable in Spain. It would be difficult to find, in fo fmall a fpace, either 
greater aCUvity or more variety of occupations. 

Tfic foundry of copper cannon, which, with that of Barcelona, fupplies all the 
Spanifli arfcnals in Europe, is alfo a building remarkable for its extent and the excel- 
lent manner in which it is planned. The method of M. Maritz is (till followed there, 
with fome trifling variations. But there is great room for a faving in the expences of 
this eftabliftiment. Each quintal of refined copper, fome years ago, coft the King 
about fifty reals (ten (hillings and throe-pence). A little before then, a Frenchman 
propofed to the King a method which would have made a faving of twenty-two reals a 
quintal. The propofition was rejected. The Frenchman pprlifted, and the proofs at 
which the Spaniards vouchfafed to be prefent, that they (night not too openly betray their 
ill will, fhewed the excellence of the copper refined and call according to his method : 
but intrigue, which was not idle on this occafion, found means to prevent the experi- 
ment from being any further profecuted ; and I underhand that the expenfive eftablifli- 
ment, formed at Port Rial oppofite to Cadiz, is limited to furnifhing copper bolts for 
(hipping. 

The mint is one of the moft ancient buildings in Seville. It formerly was greatly 
employed. Writers of the day affirm that the coinage in gold and filver together was 
to the amount of feven hundred marks daily. For a long time no other money was, 
coined there, except for the ufe of individuals. It is only fmee 1718 that coin has 
been (truck for the King’s account. 
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To thefe are to be added the feminary of St. Telme, which is a fchool for pilotage, 
and the golden tower, (Del Oro,) an old building attributed to the Romans. Its object 
was, without doubt, to facilitate navigation. Here it was that a chain was extended by 
the Moors acrofs the Guadalquivir to the fuburb of Triana, on the' oppofite bank. 
This river has its fource on one fide of the chain of mountains called Sierra de Segura, 
and takes its courfe towards the ocean ; while the Segura, which rifes on the oppofite 
fide, runs towards the Mediterranean ; down this ftrcam is floated the (hip-timber re* 
quifite for the fupply of Murcia, Orihucla, and Carthagena, with different other deferip. 
tions of wood which abound in the mountains. 

It was to the Guadalquivir that Seville owed its ancient grandeur. At the period 
of its greatell luftre the larged vefl'els came up to the quays of Seville, and thole of infe- 
rior burthen proceeded as high up as Cordova. At prefent (hips of great draught conic 
up no higher than Bonanza , a village fifteen leagues from Seville, whence the cargoes 
are brought up in lighters ; none above eighty tons burthen being able to afeend fo high 
as to the city. 

Some principal buildings adorn that part of the banks of the Guadalquivir, which 
fronts the fuburb of Triana. There it was that Lerena, while intendant of Andalulia, 
began a plantation which has fince become a delightful promenade; and which, when 
its (hades (hall become fomewhat thicker, will leave no room for the inhabitants to envy 
the capital in this refpeft. Already was the city indebted to M. Olavides for a part of 
its wharfs, and feveral ufeful edablifhments, when he was feparated from them. The 
anathemas of the Inquifition have prevented his name from being publicly mentioned, 
but have nor been able to prevent a general affe&ion for his memory. 

The interior of the city poflefles a fine walk adorned with fountains, and formed by 
five rows of trees, whofe roots are watered by little canals. 

The neighbourhood of Seville, in common with that of mod of the towns of Anda- 
lufia, is well cultivated. As you leave the bare and unpeopled plains of Caftile and 
Murcia, you fee with .pleafure its orchards ana its country-houfes. 

But what above all render the neighbourhood of Seville deferving the attention of the 
traveller, are the ruins of Italica, an ancient Roman town, the birth-place of Silius 
Italicus. It was fituated north of Seville, a league and a half difiant, along the left bank 
of the Guadalquivir. The monuments of it which yet remain are preferved from the 
injuries of time and ignorance by the care of fome monks, whofe convent is in their vi- 
cinity. M. Brouffonet, having lately travelled through Spain, has lince publilhed an 
intereftitig account of Italica and its ruins. 

The modem road from Carmena to Cadiz prefents nothing remarkable before you 
reach Xeres, unlefs it be the town of Utrera , which has two thoufand houfes. 

As you go to Xores you have a very favourable view of the town. A little energy 
.would make it one of the- mod intcreding that Spain can boalt. A more delightful fite 
.could not have been chofcn ; and its dreets are in general both wide and draight. From 
the fummit of the Alcazar, which is greatly frequented, you have the mod agreeable 
profpetts imaginable over the adjacent country. 

The territory requires nothing more than a greater attention to its culture to make 
it one of the mod (ertile countries in Europe. Produce of every defeription fucceeds 
there ; vineyards, which form its principal reliance, olive-grounds, padures, fir, oak, 
hemp, &c. Its vineyards, notwithdanding their imperfeft date, yield, communibus annis, 
360,000 arrobes of wine, ( 10,000 pipes,) of which about 200,000 are exported, prin- 
cipally by the Englifli and French. The cultivation of wheat might be doubled. Ncg- 
..letled as it is at prefent, it fubjefic the country to frequent dearth. 
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Olive-grounds are in a date of dill- inferior improvement ; feldom does the annual 
crop exceed 32,000 arrobes of oil ( 1 10,000 gallons). Silk- worms would fiourilh here, 
and give work to thoufands of women who are dcflitute of employment. 

Its breed of horfes has greatly declined, as well as every other of its former fources of 
wealth ; its foals, which are yet the bed in Andalufia, at three years old are dedined 
for the cavalry ; but foine years ago there were no more than 600 mares in all its ex- 
tenfivc territory. 

Some coarfe cloths, made from the 3000 arrobes of wool which it produces, fome 
manufactories of linen, and about a fcore of looms for making ribbons ; thefe are the 
whole of the occupations it poflfefles for the indudry of its inhabitants ; and even for 
thefe they are indebted to the cares of a patriotic fchool, and fome beneficent indi- 
viduals. % 

Half a league from Xeres is one of the mod famous Chartreufes in Spain, for its 
wealth and its agreeable pofition, within fight of Cadiz. Such as admire the fine arts 
refort hither to view the bed works of Turbaran, and fome by the inexhaudiblc Luce 
Giordano. The filent inhabitants of this delightful afylutu almofi: extort forgivenefs 
of their opulence, and pious idlenefs, by their tender folicitude for the two mod in- 
tereding periods of life. They are beginning to educate thirty poor children belonging 
to the neighbouring town, and a dozen of old men incapable of labour pafs with them 
tranquilly the ebb of life. 

Two great leagues thence the town of Arcos is fituated. To reach it you ford 
through the Guadalete, the river of oblivion of the ancients. Arcos is a town of two 
thoufand five hundred houfes, fituated in the centre of the mod fertile country, fur- 
rounded by orange-trees ; it is built on an inaccefiible rock, whence are perceived the 
mountains of Ronda, Medina, Sidonia, and Gibraltar. The Guadalete partly cncotn- 
pafi'cs Arcos, and rolls its noify courfe through the bottom of a deep and crooked valley, 
where it feems to force for itfclf the channel poets feign. 

From the Chartreufe of Xeres to the modern town called He de Leon , you travel four 
leagues without feeing even a cottage. After fording the Guadalete, you enter the 
vaft plain wherein the battle was fought which put an end to the empire of the Goths, 
and placed Spain for fome centuries under dependance on the Arabs, and at the fame 
reach the confines of the ancient Boetica. This combination of objc&s, which recall 
the ingenious invention of fable, and great achievements of hiftory, the bounty of na- 
ture, and the ingratitude of thofe who fo ill repay her gifts, give dead to deep.reflec- 
tion. One is induced to compare the boundlefs field of imagination with the narrow 
limits that idlenefs preferibes to indudry ; feducing chimeras to lamentable reality ; one 
admires the illudrious authors of thefe wonders, and pities the modern aftors on fo fine 
a dage who play fo ill their parts. But we approach now the theatre of commerce, 
Cadiz lays before us. 

The fird profpeft of its bay is from the top of a hill midway between Xeres and Port 
St. Mary. Thence you view the whole of the bay, as if upon a map. You diftinguifh 
clearly the two points which form its mouth, the fort of St. Scbadian on the one fide, 
and the town of Rota on the other, Cadiz laying in front. You fee the narrow tonerue 
of low land which divides that town from the lie de Leon ; the irregular figure of the 
bay as it inclines to the Carrack, Port Real, and Port St. Mary. 

Thus mud chains of mountains, towns, and the finuofities of rivers, have appeared to 
thofe hardy rivals of the inhabitants of the air ; thofe aerial travellers, whofe brilliant 
intrepidity has of late years excited our wonder. 
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From Xercs yon have the choice of two roads, that which goes round the bay by land 

Leo I ,r . ocm ' s ^™’ght to Cadiz eroding the bay. If you decide in favour of 

the urn, after palling the Chartreufe, you travel through woods of pine, the proprietors of 
which, by their early felling, prevent them growing to that maturity which might fit them 
for the navy. Beyond thdb woods you tlifeover the pretty towns of Port St. Mary and 
: rveai. I on leave them on the right, as well as the Guadalete, which a little lower 

divides into two branches. One empties itfelf in front of the bar of Port St. Mary ; the 
other directs its corn fe tow ards Puerto Real, and takes the name of St. Pedro. You 
afterwards perceive the fuperb modern road which leads to Cadiz ; this little river is 
eroded over the bridge of Suazo, the oppofite fide of which is the Ifle of Leon, thus 
called on account of the portion of land which compofes it, being furrounded by a very 
ancient navigable canal, which is from 22 to 24 feet deep at high w’ater. In another 
place I Ihall make further mention of this road and of the Ille of Leon. 

If m going to Cadiz you determine on crofiing the bay, you take freight in one of 
the large boats, whofe owners pefler you with their oilers of fervice on your reaching 
Port St. Mary, and in lefs than an hour are tranfported to the quays at Cadiz. 

Port St. Mary is fituated nigh the mouth of the Guadalete, which by driving "its fands 
into the bay, forms a bar not palled without fome danger, particularly in winter. The 
boatmen, whofe intereH it is to keep the pallengers alive to fear, never fail exaggerating 
the danger ; and in the moment when it is molt imminent, recite a praygr, which they 
afterwards beg payment for; but the molt timid pafiengers, nay even the greateft de- 
votees, have more confidence in the Ikill of their condu&ors than in the efficiency of 
their prayers. 


Chap. VI. — Defcription of Cadiz, Its new cjlablijbments, its port.— Of the Carrack. — Of 
the IJJe of Leon, the magazines, the dock-yards. 

WHEN I arrived at Cadiz, in 1785, O'Reilly was governor, or rather reigned there ; 
and it muft be allowed that under his reign this town experienced changes for the better 
of every defeription. Cadiz owes to him its embellifhment, augmentation, and cleanli- 
nefs ; I cannot add its fecurity. At that time murders were very frequent in the city, 
and fince then are not lefs common. 

Under his active management the old houfes were pulled down, to give place to new 
ones regularly built ; the flreets were paved, made flraighter, and conltantly kept clean, 
and the wafle ground was covered with new houfes. lie may be reproached even with 
excefs of ceconotny with refped to this ground. In feveral triangular fpaces houfes 
were built which, without convenience for thofe who inhabited theni,lecmed to have no 
object but that of incommoding their neighbours. He even endeavoured to extend 
the confines of the city by gaining fpace from the fea. The ground upon which the 
cuftom-houfe Hands, and that adjacent, was formerly covered by the watery element, 
but this was anterior to his adminilh ation. He meditated another projed of the fame 
kind. 

He wilhed to take poffelfion of the ground of the Alameda, a walk by the fea fide 
near the bay, the trees of which bear the vifible marks of its neighbourhood. His in- 
tention was to build there, and to lengihen the fpace, by railing to a level with it that 
part of the Ihore which runs towards the inner part of the city ; and on the outer bank 
of the new enclofure he intended to plant a new alley of trees. But to effed this kind 
of miracle, funds were ncceflary, and Hones and rubbifh fulficient to fill up the extenfive 
fpace he projeded to gain from the fea. 


He 
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lie bellowed much attention on the embellifhment of the neighbourhood of the gate 
*>n the land fide, which was formerly covered with briars, and ferved as an alylumYor 
robbers. Under the adminiflration of one of his prcdeccflbrs, gardens were laid out, 
and fevcral houfes built there. At the time of the difpute relative to the Falkland 
Iilands, the pufillanimous governor fancied the place in danger, and the enemy clofe to 
the gates, entrenched behind thefe weak experiments of indultry, and in confcqucnce 
deftroyed the houfes. 

Under the adminilfration of the Count do Xerena, prcdeccffor to Count O’Reilly, it 
was intended to rebuild them ; but they did not acquire an agreeable form till the 
latter became governor. He extended the cultivation of the iflhmus from the fide of 
the great road which leads from Cadiz to the iiland of Leon, and created a garden 
(notwithflancling the fand) as agreeable in appearance as a foil of fuch nature would 
allow, which he inclofcd with an open railing. His example was imitated by the neigh- 
bours ; fo that for a quarter of a league from the land gate the road is bordered with 
fimilar fences, which, by their uniformity, feun to belong to the' fame proprietor. The 
neighbourhood of the fea, the heat of the climate, and the nature of rhe foil, the fand 
of which it is not pofiible to cover vrith good earth above a certain height, are vilible 
in the produce of this cultivation; but it is not the Ids delightful to fee verdure, and 
gather flowersand fruits in a foil which fo many circum (lances feem to condemn to fte- 
rility. While walking in the garden o( the a fie (Tor Mora, and that of the governor, 
which joins it, and viewing all the rich productions of Andalufia, the vines, mulberry 
and olive trees that flourifh there, we forget the nature of the ground on which we 
tread, and the element by which it is almoft furrounded. In time, thefe environs of the 
land gate were to form a kind of fuburb ; and a church was already built, a quarter of 
a league from the city, for thole who refided in that neighbourhood. 

But thefe wonders very fhortly furvived the adminiflration of their author. The 
fand has refumed its empire over the difputed fpace, and the traces of the garden of 
O’Reilly, and that of the afleffor Mora, are now fcarcely difcernible. 

But nothing does more honour to the zeal, underftanding, and humanity of Count 
O’Reilly than the Hofpitium, which owes to him, if not its firfl eftablifhment, at lcaft 
the admirable form given it in the courfe of the year 1785. Within the fame edifice 
fuccour was afforded to every clafs of fubje&s who had claim either to the care or in- 
fpettion of government; to the aged of both fexes, to incurables, vagabonds, proftitutes, 
the infane, and children of both l'excs whom their parents were incapable of maintaining. 
Each clafs was placed in fpacious and well aired apartments. Every perfon was fur- 
nifhed with food and employment according to his age and fituation. Poor families 
found an afylum there, nor did the number of them alarm the beneficence of govern- 
ment. However, to prevent abufes, the commifiary of each quarter was obliged to 
prefent weekly to the governor, an account of all the perfons of both fexes entitled to 
charitable afiiitance. The governor examined the ft •.'.lenient* and wrote his directions 
in the margin. In the levcnteen divifions of which i adiz was compofed, there were 
fourteen in which not one perfon found a difficulty iu gaining a livelihood, or was de- 
prived of the fuccour neceffary to render life fupp jt table ; and before the difgrace of 
O’Reilly, thefe benefits were extended to the who 1 city. 

The good order conflantly maintained in this ini m tion was the fruit of his continual 
infpcclion. He was well feconded by fevcral citizi ; of diftinclion, who, fome from 
fentiments of humanity, and others to make their on. rt to him, divided among thetn- 
felvcs the direction of the different apartments of the hofpital. Their prefence feemed 
to infpire rel'peft and confidence. They reftored ferenity, and brought back hope and 

4 D 2 joy. 
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joy. Proftitutes and the infanc were the only perfons deprived of liberty ; individuals 
of every other clafs went out in companies at certain hours. None but the aged and 
infirm were exempt from labour. Such as were capable of working were moftly em- 
ployed in carding, (pinning, and weaving the cotton imported from the colonies of 
America. In 1785, there were more looms, &c. than hands to employ them. The 
excefs of (lull's manufactured above what were fufficient for the confumption of its inha- 
bitants, was fold to incrcafe the funds of the eftablifh meat. To thofe which exifted be- 
fore M. O’Reilly became governor, he added the produce of certairi pieces of ground 
belonging to the city. In addition to thefe the charity of the citizens was evidenced by 
confiderable contributions. Since the retirement of O’Reilly, this admirable ell, .blilh- 
ment has fomewhat degenerated, and in fuccccding years beggars again made their ap . 
pearance. 

It would have been difficult to find fuccefiors equally aClivc with him, or who fhould 
have taken fo much delight in the profperity of his inftitution. O’Reilly had a peculiar 
talent of making every circumftancc and every paflion fubfervient to his purpofe. His 
defpotic charaCler was dreaded. The mere expreffion of a wifli was to thofe around 
him equivalent to a command ; while by his infinuating manners he engaged the inha- 
bitants of Cadiz, who were of all people thofe the leaft devoted to him, to contribute 
their time, their carriages, and their horfes, to objeds which were nominally for the 
public good, but w hich were frequently no other than the offspring of caprice. Cadiz 
ow es alfo to him the repair of the road w hich leads to Leon. A Frenchman was charged 
with the work, (Du Bournial,) an engineer for bridges and highways, whom he had 
fent for from France to employ in his military fchool of Port St. Mary. This road, 
which is on leaving Cadiz a quarter of a league in breadth, narrows fo confidcrably at 
the diftance of a league from the town, that the fea at high water bathes both fides of 
the caufcway on which you travel, which has the appearance of a mole protruded by 
the bold hand of man on the abyfs of the ocean. Du Bournial raifed this road, rendered 
it more folid, and ffiorter, and acquired a title to the gratitude of the inhabitants of 
Cadiz. 

O’Reilly was defirous of employing him ‘upon a work of more confiderable magni- 
tude, or at lead: of greater parade. It is well known* that Cadiz is deftitute of good 
water. As a bad fubditute they ufe an unwholefome brackifh water, which they draw 
from wells that are fupplied by the rain, which is conduced into them from the internal 
court of each houfe. The remainder of the water which they confume is colle&ed in 
azoteas. Thefe are flat roofs, in the form of a terrace, with which almoff every houfe 
in Cadiz is furniffied, I may fay adorned, and ferving an well for a promenade and ob- 
fervatory for the inhabitants ; ever anxious and upon the look out for thofe objects the 
darling of their hopes. 

From thefe azoieds the rain-water runs through pipes into the arrive or ciflern, 
which occupies the interior part of the houfe, not covered over, and thence into a well 
in the corner of the court. For the famenefs of the neccffities of the inhabitants (the 
refult of their pofition) has occafioned in this city a perfect uniformity in the figure and 
diftribution of almoft all the buildings. 

Thefe then are the only refources of the inhabitants for obtaining the water neccflary 
for their domeflic wants. As for that which they drink, they are obliged lo fetch it 
from the fprings of Port St. Mary, which however in dry weather are not competent to 
the demand upon them, notwithllanding 96,000 piaftres (i6,oool.) be annually paid 
for the precarious contribution they afford ; a real inconvenience for a town fo popu- 
lous, a port which is the place of departure of fo many merchant vefl'els and Ihips of 

7 * war. 
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war. O’Reijly, in order to remedy this inconvenience, projected the plan of conduc- 
ing a dream of frefli water from the heights of Medina Sidonia, a diltance of eleven 
leagues. Already had he calculated with the engineer du Jiournial that the completion 
of this canal would not coft more than two millions of piaftres (333,0001.) ; and as 
early as the month of Auguft 1785 more than half thefum was fubl’cribcd. Du Bour- 
nial had furveyed and taken the level of the whole extent, and Iketched out the whole 
of the plan. He had difeovered the traces of an ancient canal cut by the Romans for 
the fame purpofe, the bed of which was to ferve in great mcafurc for the new canal. 
Many detractors oppofed this brilliant cuterprize; but in fpite of them it was begun: 
it did not, however, proceed more than half a league. The difgrace of O’Reilly put a 
flop to the project, and the inhabitants of Cadiz continue to fetch their water from Port 
St. Mary. ' 1 

Another project of equal magnitude, but of far fuperior utility, has latterly been 
completely executed. I fpcak of the work defigned to fhelter from the rage of the fea 
that part of the city of Cadiz which lays towards the fouth between Fort St. Sebaflian 
and MataJero. It is doubtlds owing to its ravage that a great part of the ifland upon 
which the city is built has been worn away. In the feventeenth century it deftroyed a 
number of buddings ; and at that time fome fuch plan was contemplated as latterly has 
been put in execution. At the beginning of the prefent century a kind of rampart in 
fhape of a dam was oppofed to the fea, but it had been fo much undermined, that Cadiz 
at high lidcs, and in ftormy weather, was liable to imminent danger. It became ne- 
cefl'ary every year to repair the injuries committed by the waves ; and the engineers 
employed on the repairs were no ways interefled in drying up the fources of fuch a lu- 
crative occupation. Under the reign of Charles III. the government at length thought 
feriouflyot Itcuring Cadiz from the clanger with which it was menaced. From among 
a many plans tendered them in 1786, they adopted that of Don Thomas Manoz, an 
oflicer of diltint'cion, and a man of merit, who deferves to be ranked among men of 
genius, and the benefactors of his country. Ilis plan con filled in forming along the 
wall a fort of beach, lblid, and in talus, againft which the waves might fpend their full 
ftrength, and afterwards flow calmly on to the foot of the city. In the firft place, enor- 
mous pillars have been built in advance to divide the waves, which afterwards ftrike 
upon the artificial beach behind them. It is founded on large flint Itoncs. which it re- 
quired great pains to fix with any folidity in the ground, and which are joined together 
by a kind of cement that hardens in water. This jyork was begun in 1788, and was 
finiflu d in three years, notwithftanding the work ctyuld only be carried on at low water 
from the beginning of May to the end of September. The happy refults of the expe- 
pedient arc daily witnefl'ed. The waves no longer reach the top of the wall, or ap- 
proach it but in a gentle manner ; whereas before the fhock of them w»as fo violent, 
that the neighbouring buildings not only felt it, but were inundated by them, the fpray 
flying over the top of the cathedral. The work is faid to have cofl fourteen millions of 
piaftres (2,333,000!.) ; but it was impoffible for the Spanifli government to have laid 
out money to greater advantage, or in a more honourable manner. The fea oppofite to 
the fhore thus threatened has retired in proportion to its efforts on the fouth fide, fo 
that certain parts of the beach are dry where formerly veficls ufed to fwim *. 

The bay of Cadiz is l'o extenfive that there are diflinft flations for dilflrcnt (hips, 
according to the places for which they are deftined. In front, but at a certain diftanco 
from the town, thole veflels arc moored which arrive from European ports. More to- 

* It 1*9 with pain we undeiltand that the fuccefs of the works at the port of Cadi/: is not fo lafling as 
could be dtlirtd. 
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wards the eaft, in the canal of Trocadero, the veffels employed in the South American 
trade are moored and unrigged. At the bottom of the canal is fituated the pretty ho- 
roug h of Port Real, and on its banks are the warehouses, arlenals, and dock -yards for 
merchant veffels. The entrance of Trocadero is defended by two forts, one called Ma- 
tagorda, upon the continent ; the other. Fort Louis , built by Dug;/ ay Trot/i a, on a little 
ifland vifiblc at low water. The fire from thefe two forts erodes that of one of the 
Puntales on the oppofite fhorc. You are confequently expofed to the lire of thefe 
batterie^ in failing from the great bay to that of Puntales, at thcr bottom of which 
tiie veifels ofthe royal navy when difarmed are moored, clofe to the magazines. The 
great [pace thefe occupy, and which land and fea dil'pute w'ith each other, is wafhed on 
the welt by the river San&i Petri, and is known by the name of the Carrack (la Caracca). 
The court of Spain rigoroufly interdicts the admiffion here of any ft rangers. The go- 
vernor replies to any addrefs for feeing it, that it is not allowed without a formal ordt r 
front the King. However there are means of doing without it. You may go to the 
ifle of Leon, a modern town, begun about the middle of the laft century, and uhi. ii 
has incrcafed protligioufly in fize within fo fhort a lpace of time. In 1790 there wo ? 
40,000 communiants, a tolerably certain bale in Spain for calculating the population 
of a place. Its principal ftreet is full a quarter of a league in length, and has a good 
appearance, in lpite of the bad tafte with which its houfes are uniformly decorated. 
The ifland of Leon, however, refembles but little the other towns of Spain. There 
reigns in it an air of cleanlinefs and comfort. It has a wellfurniflied market, and a fpa- 
cious fquare, regularly built. The college of marines has been transferred from Cadiz 
to the ifle of Leon, in the interval of the completion of the new building that is in hand 
for its reception at the new colony of San Carlos, adjoining the Carrack, where is to be 
united in one place all that belongs to a perfect ellablifhment of marines. 

The ifle of Leon is feparated from the Carrack by a bafon nine hundred feet long, by 
fix hundred in breadth, whence flow two canals, one proceeding to fea, the other to the 
Carrack- From this city, acrofs an arm of the fea, to the Carrack is about a quarter of 
a league- You may gain admittance without much difficulty if in company with lomc 
privileged perfon, and furvey the contents of its arfenals. The lodgings of the galley- 
flavcs, and the rope-yard, are worthy of admiration ; the building is fix hundred yards 
long, and has as good an appearance as that of Breft. Thole who have compared the 
cordage and cables of the principal dock-yards and magazines in Europe, affirm that in 
this reipedt the navy of Spain is not inferior to any, and that its cordage is better made 
and more durable from this circumftance, that in combing the hemp all the towy part 
others leave in is taken out, and made ufe of in caulking ; whence refults the double 
ad van t: re of having more folid cordage and better caulking materials for veffels. 

Until lately the Spaniards imported their hemp from the north, they will veryfoon 
be able to do without the aififtance, in this article, of any other nation. The kingdom 
of Granada has for feme years furniflied them with the greateft part of the hemp they 
ufe ; they likewife receive fome from Arragon and Navarre. 

The warcheufes contain a great quantity of {beets of copper ; but hitherto they are all 
brought from Sweden or Triefte. The Spaniards do not yet know Imw to refine cop- 
per well enough to ufe that from Mexico in bottoming their fllips. Tueir firft adoption 
of this practice was at the beginning of the American war. A few years ago the court 
cftabliflied flat ting-mills at Ferrol, which it is likely are not yet in full activity. It is a 
matter of afton.fhment that an invention cf fo much utility fliould not have been fooner 
adopted in a country poffeflmg a navy, manufactories of every defeription, and at lead 
the outlines ol all the arts. The reafon is that in Spain almofl. every thing, even at 

prefent, 
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prefent, proceeds but flowly, that the moft beneficial innovations, generally badly patro- 
nized, are oftentimes oppofed with all the obfiinacy of prejudice, with all the bitteniefs 
of envy ; and that the government itfelf fees its power limited by the paflions of thofc 
who ufurp and abufe its confidence. 

In fpite ofthefeobftacles however, modern times difplay manyfucccfsful plans refiilting 
from the perfeverance of the inventors, and the dcfpotifm of neceflity. The work of Don 
Ihomas Munoz at Cadiz is a proof of this. The fame port exhibits a fecond. Little 
more than twenty years ago, veflels of war were neither built here nor refitted, ancl 
when it was found neceflary to careen a fhip, it was ul’ed to be affected on pontoons. 
M. de Valdis, when fub-infpedtor of the Carrack, recommended the plan of building a 
dock ; and, when raifed to the fituation of miniftcr of the navy, caufedit to be put in 
execution. The nature of the foil feemed to render the project impracticable. It is a 
fort of clay which eafily gives way, feentingly participating in the mobility of the element 
which furrounds it, and with which it is faturated. It was in the moft elevated part of 
this ground, that the firft bafon was begun in the month of Augufl 1785. At that pe- 
riod I faw the foreft of piles driven, upon which a bed of done was to be laid to give 
the bafon a folidity, againft which every thing feemed to confpire. The engineers who 
diretted the works fcarcely looked for fuccefs ; their purpofe feemed to meet new obfta- 
cles daily. Art and perfeverance at length triumphed over every difficulty, and in the 
year 1787, inftead of one bafon at the Carraque, there were two for the building of 
veflels of fixty four guns. At the prefent moment there are three, two of which are in 
full activity. 

We muft not forget to obferve, that there is a fchool for pilots at Cadiz, a naval 
academy, and a very fubffantial obfervatory, extremely commodious and well furnifhed 
with excellent inflruments, It was for a long time under the dire&ion of Don Vicento 
Tufino, lately dead, who obferved the tranfit of Venus in 1769. 

It is farther a difficult matter at prefent to find a more complete effablifhmcnt of ma- 
rines than that at Cadiz. 


Chap. VII. — Details relative to the commerce cf Cadiz. — Treatment of the French at that 
port . — Privileges enjoyed by foreigners. — New tariff. — Smuggling. 

BUT what above every thing elfe effablifhes the importance of Cadiz, that which puts 
it on a level with the molt confiderable cities in the world, is the innnenfity of its com- 
merce. In 1795 it could boaft more than one hundred and ten propi ietqrs of fhips, 
and fix hundred and Jivcnty commercial firms, without including retailers or lhopkccpers, 
or the French, who had been obliged to quit the city in eon I eq nonce *<f the war. A 
further idea of its trade may be gathered from a knowledge of the number of veflels of 
different burthen which enter at its port. In 1776 this number was nine hundred and 
forty-nine, comprizing veflels of all nations, of which two hundred and fixty-fivc were 
French. 

The war which fucceeded diminifhed for a time the extent of our relations with Ca- 
diz ; but, on the return of peace, it appeared rather to augment than decreafe. For- 
merly no veflels belonging to our nation entered Cadiz from any port of Europe north 
of Cadiz. Latterly wc have become more familiarized with the northern leas ; and 
many of our fhips have been difpatched from that port for Hamburgh and Amfterdam, 
and been freighted back afterwards for Cadiz. 

The relations of this port with the reft of Europe in 1791 were as follows : one thou - 
fund and ten veflels entered j of which 180 were Englilh ; 176 Spanifh from America; 

8 162 Spunifli 
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162 Spanifli from Europe ; 1 16 French only ; 104 Portuguezc; 90 Americans; 80 
Dutch ; 41 Danifli ; 25 Swedifh ; 22 Ragufan ; 6 Genoefe ; 2 Venetian ; 1 Ham- 
burgher ; 1 Ruffian ; 1 Auftrian ; and 1 Spanifli from Manilla. 

The 176 Spanifli veflels from the colonies with the vcfl'el from Manilla brought in 
gold and filvcr, coined or in bars, and plate to the value of 25,788,175 hard dollars, 
equal at 4s. 6d. each to 5,800,339!. 7s. 6d. 

The trade from Cadiz to Spanifli America continued at that period to be very con. 
fiderable. In the courfc of that year 1791, 35 veflels failed thence for the Weft In- 
dian iflands, 20 for Vera Cruz, 16 for Montevideo, 7 for Lima, 8 for Honduras, 5 for 
Carthagena; in all 105. 

The French ports which trade to Cadiz are Marfdllcs , Havre de Grace, Rouen, Mcr - 
I nix, St. Malo, Bayonne, Bourdcax, Nantes, and Si. Valery. The gradation in which 
they are named ftiews the pre-eminence of the tranfa&ions of the different towns with 
this port. Before the Revolution, which will occa.fion more than 011c modification of 
our relations with commercial Spain, Marfeilles exported to Cadiz, communibus annis , 
various merchandize to the amount of 1 2,000,000, in which filk and gilt works formed 
the principal articles. Woollen goods were the chief exports frotn Rouen and Havre 
de Grace. Morlaix and St. Malo {hipped linens, which was alfo one of the principal 
articles of the trifling adventures from Nantes. From Bourdeaux and Bayonne little 
but flour and bacon was expedited ; and front St. Valery cloths of the manufacture of 
Amiens alone. 

The foreign houfes moll numerous at Cadiz belong to Irifli, Flemings, Genoefe, and 
Germans ; of the latter, the chief part are Ilamburghers, who are much favoured by 
ancient treaties with Spain, and who, of quiet manners but adventurous and perfever- 
ing, are addided to all branches of commerce. They made a good ufc of their pro- 
fits ; having eftablilhed aihong thcmfelves a fociety for the relief of their neceffitous 

countrymen. . 

The Englifli and French have the fmalleft number of eflablifliments at Cadiz of any 

of the commercial nations, notwithstanding which the extent of their commerce with 
this city is very confidcrable. Fifteen years ago there were fifty French firms at Ca- 
diz, divided into five clafies, according to the capital they employed or acknowledged. 
In the number of thefe there are fome of great confequence, for whom Cadiz is as it 
were another home, but who, far from lofing fight of their native home, add doubly to 
the wealth of their country, by favouring the fale of its produ&ions, and returning after- 
wards with the refultof their fpeculations : valuable defeription of colonifts, which can- 
not be bound by too many ties to their country, but which feem of late years to have 
experienced difeouragement, as well from the treatment which individuals have met 
with, the veftige of which has not altogether been effaced by the peace of 1795, as by 
the concurrence of the native merchants towards the promotion of their true interefts, 
by effecting for themfelvfcs, what, for too long a period, they faw eftefted with fuccefs 
by foreigners. 

Befides wholcfale dealers, there were at Cadiz about thirty French fhopkeepers, 
which with the former made up a nation , an object of jealoufy with the Spaniards, 
and frequently perfecutcd by the agents of government. This body poffeffed its 
funds, its meetings, and prerogatives, and fometimes affembled in order to treat of the 
interefts of their trade under the aufpices of the conful-general of their country. 

Cadiz contained about the fame number of French milliners ; and at leaft .a hundred 
artifans of different profeflions. 


The 
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The fpleen which the court of Madrid experienced on the fcore of our Revolution 
was, even at the beginning of it, vented on the heads of all the French cftablilhed at 
Cadiz as well as in other parts of Spain. ' In the firft place, in the month of July <791, 
all foreigners, without particularly deftgnating the French, were conftrained to take an 
oath of excluftvc fubmiflion to the fovereign of the country ; an oath, the purport of 
which was evidently to make them abjure their native land. The fchedule which en- 
forced this law obliged them to renounce all privileges which they enjoyed as foreigners % and 
every relation , all union v ith, and all dependence upon the country in which they were born ; 
and this under pain of being fent to the galleys, of being abfolutely banijhed the kingdom , or of 
confifeation of property , according to the quality of the individuals , or the nature of their con- 
travention of the law. Thus much for foreigners domiciliated in Spain. As for tra- 
vellers, known under the title of tranfeuntes , they were forbidden to remain at any of 
the royal refidences, or to exercife in any part of the kingdom any trade or profejjion what- 
foever , without exprefs allozvance from court. ... 

A mcafurc fo ftvere on the part of an European power towards civilize'd nations is 
altnoft unexampled. One would have conjefturcd that the court of Morocco and its 
fatellites had been tranfported to Madrid. Notwithftanding this, Charles IV. is juiT 
and benevolent ; and, whatever be faid of him, does not abhor the French. But 
Charles IV., the mod tolerant of defpots,'had Florida Blanca for his grand vizier. 

The publication of the fchedule excited a general clamour. Moll foreigners, (particu- 
larly the Englifti, who were then in favour, or who rather at that time were dreaded^ 
whillt we feemed by no means an objeft of fear ;) moll; foreigners, 1 fay, eJTfily procured 
exemptions and favourable hearing ; the government atted with rigour only towards 
the real enemies againft which it was iiTued. However, when put in force, it feemed 
fo much encumbered with di.Ticulties, that modifications took place even in favour of 
the French. Yet many fuffered from it. Some bent before the blaft ; but the greater 
part did not paufe between the lofs of fortune or their country ; and France beheld the 
return of a confiderable number of thefe clKmable fugitives. The French who re- 
mained in Spain, either from the rcfplutionniadeof confidering them as tranfeuntes , or, 
from their becoming fuch in fad, were more than ever fubjed to the ftriddt vigilance. 
Government fullered the violation of treaties Jo their injury, and pofiibly encouraged 
fuch infradions, pradifing them itfelf. Molt of the privileges of the French were dif- 
puted. In many places, particularly at Cadiz, the meetings of their nation were fuf- 
pended. They were, it is true, permitted afterwards, but with the reftridion of their 
being held in prefence of the governor of the place ; a reftridion which annulled the 
grant. French merchants were in this precarious fituation in Spain when our Revolu- 
tion made fuch progrefs as became alarming* to the neigbouring ftates. The throne was 
overturned, and the republic proclaimed. ' The horizon of Europe became more and more 
darkened, and already the thunder-cloud of war feemed ready to burft over Spain ; Count 
D’ Aranda, then chief minifter, made fome attempts in a dignified, perhaps rugged man- 
ner, to avert the ftorm. His young fucceflor, without profefling fimilar principles, yet in- 
herited his pacific difpofition. At that time I thought him fincere, and fince then have no 
reafon to doubt his being fo. In a few weeks I was fatisfied of his fincerity. An en- 
gagement to remain neutral was already drawn out, agreed to, and was on the eve of 
being figned, when that head was fevered which could not but be dear to the court of 
Madrid. All negociation inftantly ceafed. I quitted the country without taking leave, 
but, before my departure, recommended the French whom I left behind, if not to thes. 
benevolence, yet to the juftice of the Spani/h monarch j and received the mod fatis- 
fadory reply. 

vol. v. 4 e I did 
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I did not apprehend that I fliould fcarcely have eroded the Pyrenees, before my 
countrymen would experience one of the moll violent perfections that national ani- 
mofity has ever produced. It is well known that even before the declaration of war, 
they received orders to leave Spain immediately ; not giving them even time to adjuft 
their affairs ; that many were not able to bring away their cloaths *, that all their pro- 
perty, furniture, and fixtures, and all the merchandize in their warehoufes was fequef- 
■ trated ; and that for fcvcral weeks the ports of Spain were full of Frenchmen, pro- 
feribed by orders, dragged from a monarch as juft as he is humane. . 

A council was created under the title of Junta dc Rcprifa/ias, diftin&ly charged with 
all that related to the fequeflration of the property of the French exiles, and the indem- 
nities to taken upon it by the King of Spain. In the fchedule which eltablillied this 
council it was argued, in order to palliate the ftrangenefs of the proceeding, that the 
lame meafure had feveral times been adopted in the laji century upon fimilar occajions. 
But let us draw the curtain over thefe tranfitory injuries of rage and fanaticifin. 1 (hall 
not fay that they have been expiated by viftory ; I fhall only obferve, that a fincere re- 
ftoration of concord ought to commit them to oblivion. Now that Spain knows her 
real enemies, and her neceflary friends, file will not reft rift her jultice to the limpie re- 
ftitution of their invaded properties. Let us hope that, without waiting fen* the con- 
clufion of the treaty of commerce fo often demanded, fo long expected, and the promife 
of which is repeated in our laft treaty of alliance, the French will find no longer in her 
the jealous and malevolent demeanor of a rival, but, on the contrary, that refpect which 
is due to an intimate ally, and be again inverted with the peaceable enjoyment of their 
privileges. Perhaps the reader may be curious to know what arc thefe privileges. 

They are of long (landing, and formal ; they were confirmed and extended by the 
famous family compact, now become a national compact. They have neverthelcfs been, 
(let us declare it, void of fpleen, if it be poflible,) they have neverthelefs been fcanda- 
louily infringed in almort every inftance. 

The greater part of thefe privileges are not exclufively enjoyed by the French. They 
take their date from that period at which the inertia of Spam made it neceflary to call 
in the afliftance of the capitals and indurtry of foreigners, and attach them to its lea-ports 

by treaties which then were reciprocally advantageous, but which have become other- 

wife now that her drowfy fit no more continues. 

The mod ancient of thefe treaties was that of 1647 w > £ h the Hanfeatic towns. This 
ferved as a model for thofe fince made with theEnglifli, Dutch, and French. It grants 
licence to the merchants of thofe different nations to eftablifh commercial firms in Spanifli 
ports ; and to refide there under the protection of their confuls in fome degree inde- 
pendent of the fovereign, to form a nation , to have a feparate tribunal for the decifion 
of difputes relative to commercial matters, &c. 

To thefe privileges the family compact, concluded at an epoch at which the two mo* 
narchs of France and Spain, without having ever feen each other, were animated with the 
molt tender mutual attachment, and at a time that the policy of the moment preferibed the 
ftrengthenine of thofe ties, this family compact added to thefe privileges fome peculiar 
to the French. Among other ftipulations, it covenanted not only that Frenchmen and 
Spaniards fhould be treated equally with the moll favoured nations in the two countries, 
bur alfo that the fubje&s of the one king upon the territory of the other fhould be looked 
upon as natives, as far as regarded any right of importation or exportation, and enjoy 
equal facilities in trading, he. 

In pra£Hce, thefe privileges common to moll foreigners are often nugatory ; but, 
even before the French Revolution, they were with none more frequently let at naught 

than 
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than with the French, owing to their pofll-fling more than other foreigners that fpecies 
of induftry which is importunate, and that marked fuccefs which awakens jealoufy ; 
owing to Spain, ever fince fhe has been occupied in the reftoration of her manufactures, 
confidering them as formidable rivals; owing to the French po (Telling an unconquerable 
dilpofition, and a lingular aptitude to fmuggiing ; and, laftly, owing to the fame cuftom 
exifting between governments as individuals, of referving their fits of fpleen for their belt 
friends, while their politenels and attention are lhcwn to l'uch as are but indifferent to 
them, or whofe intereft they are defirous to fecure. 

Thus, while Englifh (hips which, according to treaty, fliould be fearched upon their 
arrival at the ports of Spain, frequently elude this formality altogether, or arc fubjeft to 
very flight examination, thole of the French are minutely vililed ; nay, oftentimes are 
iubjetted to a repetition of fearch at their own txpence, upon the flighted fufpicion of 
any thing contraband on board. 

Thus, not with Handing by the fame treaty'no fearch was to take place, except in pre- 
fence of the conful of our nation, our veflels were often vifited unexpectedly, and fome- 
times without any notice being given. 

Thus, although the family compact exprefles in formal terms, that the French, in 
matters of trade, fliould be treated on a par with Spaniards themfelves, this has almolt 
conftantly been demanded without fuccels, when our captains of Ihips have been defirous 
of bringing ladings of wine and corn coafhvife from one port to another in Spain. 
Certain conventions made pofterior to this pa£t, and defigned to explain obfeure paflages, 
left room for further litigation. Of this the fmuggiing of piaftres in particular has be- 
come a very fruitful 1'ource. From an ambiguous paflage in the convention of 1774, it 
was contended that the treatment to be ufed towards our captains of Ihips, on board of 
which piaftres were ftnuggled, fliould be the fame as towards nations found guilty of 
contraband ; that is to fay, not only that the piaftres became forfeited, with the Ihip, and 
remainder of the cargo, but the captain alfo became liable to imprifonment ; fo that we 
were placed upon a footing with the Spaniards in the rigorous punifliment to which they 

are liable alone. 

The two governments at length perceived the neceflity of introducing more clear- 

nefs into fomc of the ftipulations relating to our commerce ; and, on the 24th Decem- 
ber 1786, they concluded a new convention, wherein every thing relaive to contraband 
is diftinftiy explained, and which limits the penalty upon detection to the finiplc for- 
feiture of the articles fmuggled. 

This convention, embracing no other objects than what bore reference to fmuggiing, 
the fearch of veflels, and feme other objects of minor importance, it leaves room to 
wifli for a treaty of commerce, which may become a principal fource of future prof* 
perity to our country. 

This treaty becomes fo much the more neceflary, from the Spanilh government 
having made many violent attacks on our commerce ; with a view fometimes of en- 
creafmg the revenue, and at others of promoting the trade, and induftrious habits of its 
own population. The principal of thefe it may not be amifs to enumerate. 

As early as the reign of Philip V., the privileges of a great number of Frenchmen 
were difputed under pretext that they were not limply travellers, tranfeuntes ; but had 
become domiciliated, and confequently liable to be treated as Spanilh fubjefts. In 1720 
there even appeared a fchedule, which circumfcribed with numerous reftri&ions the 
quality of tranfeuntes , (the only one which Spain, wearied with claims refpecling foreign 
privileges, was any longer willing to allow ;) numerous claims, arbitrary, and fome- 

4 e -2 tiirfee 
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times contradictory decifions, and an uncertainty among all foreigners, fuch were the 
confequences of this ambiguity. 

In 1 779, upon the. reprefentations of many corporations animated with the laudable 
defire of reviving induftry in their country, and of banifhing doth and mifery, govern- 
ment put in force anew an ordinance of the reign of Philip IV., which prohibited the 
importation of all works compleated ; vague expreffidn, to which the cuftom-houfe officers 
applied the moll vexatious interpretation. In 1782, always under pretence of fecuring 
the profperity of the Spanilh manufactures, particularly that of filk, .Spain made a new 
tarif ( Araned ), which confiderably augmented the duties payable on mod of our ma- 
nufactures of luxury, and abfolutely prohibited a great number. This tarif, and thofc 
prohibitions, were fo vaguely exprefled, that they left a wide margin to the malevolent 
caprice of the cuftoms* officers. Hence the rifles which our manufacturers ran in ex- 
pediting, and cur merchants refident in Spain in ordering goods, which, when they ar- 
rived at the Spanilh cuftom-houfes, were either detained to await the decifion or go- 
vernment, or were not allowed to enter. Hence the failure of fpeculations, hence reite- 
rated claims to which the Spanilh government did jultice rarely. 

Some companions between the tarif of 1770 and 1782 will fuffice to (hew the enor- 
mity of the encreafe of duties. 

Plain, ftriped, and figured ribbon, were taxed at 240 maravedies per lb. They 
were augmented to 1 530 gold fpotted gauzes, were taxed at 48 maravedies per vara ; 
and gauzes with filver flowers at 102. The tarif of 1782 railed the leaf! to 1 53 mara- 
vedies, and fome to 6 1 2 maravedies per vara. 

Different Hull's, which embroidered with circles of fpangles coll no more at the ma- 
nufactory than 30 livres per vara, were fubjeCled by the tarif to a duty of 96 rials, or 
24 livres per vara. Had not thefe impofitions a tendency to prohibit them entirely, 
or at leaft to encourage their fraudulent introduction ? . 

Twenty other fimilar examples of malevolence, or fifeal avidity might be cited. 

Spain did not confine hcrlelf to thefe injurious meafures, fhe appeared more in- 
clined to annihilate oyr manufactories, than to cncouiage her own. By a private ar- 
rangement in 1698 with Eminente, at that period fanner of the cultom dues at Cadiz, 
we payed blit very moderate duties upon the importation of linen from Brittany ; which 
ferved to pface them on a level with thofe of Si'efia, lefs perfeCt, but at the fame time 
cheaper than ours, end on that account more attractive. The confequence was, that 
fome of our linens paid no more than' 5I per cent, on their value, whereas thofe of 
Silefia, of equal quality, paid from 10 to 12. We quietly enjoyed this conceflion, pre- 
carious it is true, on account of our having negleCted to convert it into a right by having 
it inferted in our different treaties with Spain. We had little rcafon to expeCt at the clofe of 
awar in which we had been allied, and which ought to have drawn more clofely the knot by 
which wewere united,to be deprived in 1 7830!' a favour which gave encouragement toone 
of our moft confidcrable branches of induftry, and placed ours upon a "level with all other 
foreign linens. We have frequently complained of this innovation, but conflantly in vain. 

The tarif of 1782, however, increaled the duty of importation on all foreign mer- 
chandize'; they have been afterwards fo much augmented by different impofitions, that 
fome articles upon their introduction into the interior of Spain, pay as much as from 
80 to 90 per cent. ; and none lefs than 30. Since the treaty of peace at Bade, fome 
abatement from this exceffire rife on the taxes, has been made in our favour, but we 
have yet much to obtain. The tarif of 1782, even as it Hands at prefent, is in- 
compatible with the ready fale of the. produce of our manufactories, and it is upon 
them principally that certain regulations made poflerior to this tarif prefs heavily. 


At 
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At firft the exportation of all foreign cloth to Spanifh America was prohibited, as 
if the manufactories of Spain were competent to its fupply. The inconvenience of this 
prohibition was fhortly felt. It was modified by a regulation which allowed a third 
part of the cloth exported by every veffel, to be of foreign manufacture ; a meafure 
infufficient and frequently eluded both through intereft and ncceffity. It is confe- 
quently a fecund lource or fraud and litigation. 

In 1789 Spain fhut out from exportation to her Weft Indies, all ftockings, under- 
ftockings, and ribbons, oPforeign manufacture without exception, &c. &c. The fame 
year, tardy reflection caufed an exception to be made in favour of thread ftockings, 
provided that th^y formed no more than one half of the cargo of that defeription, on 
board each fhip deftined for the Weft Indies j a reftriCtion which rendered the excep- 
tion nugatory. 

Manufacturers of hats in foreign countries have alfo fuffered materially from the 
prohibitory regime of Spain. Their importation into Madrid is rigoroufly interdicted 
and excepting cattor hats all others are excluded from their American trade, and laftly 
filk ftockings are a principal objeCt of their prohibition. All finifli white (ilk ftockings 
are fhut out from her colonies, and even from the capital, but it is well underftood that 
the Cataluns find an advantage in introducing our ftockings, to which they apply the 
marks of their different manufactories. 

For a long time our manufactories of Languedoc, of Nifines particularly, had been ac- 
cuftomed to furnifh the ladies of Peru with ftockings. For this they had looms con- 
ItruCled on purpofe, in which they worked their ftockings with broad clocks, embroi- 
dered in different colours ; but the Spaniards imagined themfelves competent to the - 
fupply of the Peruvian ladies according to their tafte. They fet up fimilar looms for 
the manufacture of ftockings, and flattered themfelves at firft with rivalling, afterwards 
of entirely fupplanting, our manufacturers; when all at once their government abfo- 
lutely prohibited the admiflion of our Peruvian ftockings. Our manufacturers of Nif- 
tnes thus found themfelves overftocked with an article which had no other market than 
Peru. They had even fhipped a large cargo for Cadiz, which was thrown on their 
hands. In vain, in 1792, did they appeal to the good faith of Spain. They reprefented 
the immenfe lofs'with which they were threatened. Their flatement {hared the dis- 
favour with which at that period we began to be treated. At the inllant of the rup- 
ture there were two or three hundred thoufand dozens of thefe ftockings in a ftatc of 
fequell ration in the cultom-houfe at Cadiz. 

It will be worthy the equity of the Spanifh government, it will but be confonant with 
the good intelligence fubfifting between the two nations, now more clofely allied than 
ever, to interdict mutually, for the future, fuch prohibitory regulations ; fince taking 
thole by lurprife, on whom the injury falls, it may eventually occafion their ruin. 
Doubtlefs every government has the right to exert all its means for the encouragement 
of the commerce and the induftry of its fubjeCts ; but where wifdotn marks their con- 
duct, they refrain from thofe fudden meafures which carry the appearance of perfidy, 
and the infallible confequcnces of which are the alienation of the confidence of all 
commercial nations, and the furnifhing aliment and excufe for fmuggling. 

Smuggling, the name of which alone excites alarm in the Spanifh government, has 
no wider field for its exertions than that afforded by the port of Cadiz. It becomes 
naturalized in every part where prohibitions are numerous ; the temptations to break 
through them, frequent and highly feduCtive, particularly where the profits which refult 
from contraband are fufficiently large to bear the (haring of them, with thofe whq 
being but meanly paid for preventing it, gain much more by connivance with thefmug- 
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gler. Hence in general it has no agents more active or 'more faithful than the under- 
Wrappers of the cuftom-houfe. That of Cadiz is under the direftion of an adniinif. 
trator, who in general is very fevere. Not fo much can always be faid of the eight 
infpeftors, or Vi/} as, who are fubfervient to him, and whofe funftion it is to examine 
all merchandize that is imported or exported, to value them, and tax them according 
to this valuation. One readily conceives, how arbitrary all thefe operations mull bo, 
one knows the abundant refources of fraud, cfpcciaily where its infpeftors are accom- 
plices. All the tax makers of Europe may take a ufeful- leffon in this rel'pcft front 
.Cadiz. ' The rigour of the adminiftrator is ineft'eftual againft the ftratageins of fo many 
agents confpiring againft him. In 1785 this place was occupied by a man as rigorous 
as virtuous, Don Francifco Vallejo. The abufes of which he complained, but did art 
reprefs, occafioned the deputation of a purgatory commifiion. The avidity and the in- 
fidelity of the clerks of the revenue were puniflied ; and the cuftom-houfc of Cadiz 
was regenerated. Every thing was to affume its due order. Smuggling was at its 
laft gafp, expiring beneath the lalh of authority, and the Argus-care of vigilance. 
Thefe brilliant ideas, however, were fallacious ; fliortly after Vallejo was replaced by Dm 
Jorge Francifco Eftada , a (till more rigid direftor, if fuch could be, than was hi; 
predeceffor. But fmuggling is a plant which takes fuch deep root in the foil in which 
it is naturalized, that although it be lopped, nay felled both branch and Item, its root 
will yet give fuckers. The fmuggler keeps at a didance, and conceals himfelf at the 
critical period. As foon as it be palled, intereft takes up anew her accuftomed habits, 
and cupidity refumes its audacity. In fpite of the rigid Eftada ; this was the condition 
of fmuggling in 1793. 

If fince then it be diminilhed, it is owing to their being lefs opportunities for its 
manifeftation. . The long refidence of one of our fquadrons at Cadiz, could not fail 
to nourilh it ; but it profpers highly only when commerce is in its full aftivity, and the 
trade of Cadiz fuffered greatly from the war with us. It fuffered ftill more from that 
with England, but it is about to refume its ancient cxtenfion, and contraband to make 
up for loft time. 

Cadiz is indifputably the mod opulent 'and the handfoineft city in Spain., Notwith- 
standing it be circumbfcribed in fuch a manner by its pofition as to prevent its being 
enlarged, its population in 1 800 was 75,000. The horrible epidemy of the fucceed- 
ing year diminiftied it a fifth part. In order to find Shelter for fo large a number of 
people upon fo fmall a fpace, they have been obliged to be great 6economifts of their 
ground : .hence all the ftreets of Cadiz, with the exception of La calle ancha, are nar- 
row, and generally dark, owing to the great height of the heufes ; but the city is remark- 
ably clean, w. 11 paved, well lighted, and ornamented with handlpme ramparts, which 
ferve for promenades. The neighbourhood of the fea renders the heat here much 
more tolerable than at Madrid. 

The warchoufe of the wealth of both worlds, Cadiz abounds in. almofi: every thing. 

Excepting water, all the requires of life are here to be found.; and all its amufe- 
ments at the theatre, in the vicinity of verdarit meadows, and well cultivated land. 
Thofe amufements, however, which are the refult of a well cultivated mind, might here 
be fought in vain; enjoyment, in the moft rigorous fenfe of the word, abforbs here all 
the faculties; and calculation, all thofe of the underftanding. The one fpeaks for itfelf and 
finds its apology in the climate The other is the refult of a concurrence of circutn- 
ftanccs to which Cadiz principally owes its importance and profperity. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. — Indujlry of Cadiz and Us neighbourhood. — On its linens. — Its fait pits.— 

Of the bay of Cadiz. — Head from Cadiz to Chiclane ; from Chiclane to Algcfiras.— 

Obfervations on agriculture in Spain. 

ALTHOUGH commerce either legitimate or fraudulent abforb almoft all the capi- 
tal and attention of the inhabitants of Cadiz and its neighbourhoood, yet are not ma- 
nufaft j res entirely negledted. At Cadiz there is a fcore of- looms for ribbons and filk 
netting, which are feldom at work, but which have an immenfe fale of their pretended 
produce. It will be guefied that the chief occupation of thefe manufacturers is that of 
affixing their mark to foreign goods. Thus it is as well that dockings from Nilines are 
fhipped as Spanifh manufactures for their Weft Indies. 

At Port St. Mary at the ifle of Leon, at Xercs there are manufactories of ftained 
linens which have made great progrefs for feveral years back. Thel'e linens and thofe of 
Catalonia are the only ones allowed to be exported to America; a judgment of the 
extent of fmuggling in this article may, however, be readily formed irom a compa- 
nion of the quantity fent to America with the whole thefe looms are capable of fur- 
nifliing. 

At Port St. Mary there is a wax bleaching houfe, through which all foreign wax 
intended for America is obliged to pal's. But its intervention is almoft always eluded 
by the payment of the two ducats per lb., which is its demand for bleaching. 

The Spaniards were once on the eve of producing at the Havannah all the wax re- 
quifite for the confumption of their colonies. Upon the ceflion of the Floridas to the 
Lnglilh in 1 763, fome Spanilh colonifts who withdrew to Cuba carried svith them a 
number of hives. The bees encreafed prodigioufly in this new country to which they 
had fled as I may fay for refuge from the conquerors ; likJ tribes among men, who 
efcaping from perfecution leave their native foil, and bear with them away their riches 
and their arts. But in the planters of the Havannah they found new perfecutors. 
Intimidated by the lofs their fugar plantations experienced from thefe new guefts, they 
kindled fires to drive them away. T his fcheme fucceeded fo well that Cuba, forfaken 
by the bees, could no longer fupply any honey, and Spanilh America was again obliged 
to receive for her confumption the wax of Barbary, of Poland, and Hanover. 

It will be alkcd if any fenfible diminution of the trade of Cadiz has taken place 
fince 1780, as was predicted by the jealous fpleen of its inhabitants? There has not. 
Thefe predictions did not then wear the appearance of likelihood. Cadiz is fo well 
fituated, fo rich, has fuch fixed pofleflion of the trade to the Spanilh Indies, that for 
a length of time to come Ihe may brave the competition of any other port. Never- 
thelefs, the peculiar fituation of Catalonia and Valontia has been of material advan- 
tage to them, particularly in 1789. Government a little previous had made a regula- 
tion, that of every vellel failing for America, national merchandize {Would form at 

lead a third part of the cargo. Thefe ports were enabled to fliip wines, brandies, filks 
and ftained linens, and in thefe articles fectned to vie with Cadiz. But the manufac- 
tories of Catalonia and Valentia, not being competent to repeat fuch confidcrable fales, 
nor able to give fuch long credits, or fo eafily to wait for returns, as the merchants 
of Cadiz, whofe means are equal to their extenf%f trade ; they foon regained poflef- 
fion of their original fuperiority. 

One of the moft confidcrable articles of export, to India, and that on which the 
profit is moft.fecure, is foreign linens. 

They 
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They confift of, and almoft exclufivcly, thofe of Brittany, Silcfia, and Ireland. 1 In 
1787 and 1788 it was noticed that the demand for thofe of Brittany had rather in. 
creafed than diminilhed, yet in a fmaller degree than thofe of Silefia. The exportation 
of thofe of Ireland, the price of which is between that of the two others", is of late years 
greatly encouraged by the Britifh government. Ours maintained themfelvcs Only by 
their fuperior quality ; but even in this refpeft they find a formidable rival in thofe of 
Silefia, which are recently greatly improved. 

The importance of the linen trade to Cadiz may be judged by the tables of its ex- 
portation of foreign merchandize in the years 1791 and 1792. ' - 

The whole fum of its exports of this defeription being 164 millions of rials, the ar. 
tide of foreign filks amounted to from 8 to 9 millions of rials ; woollen goods to from 
22 to 23 millions ; and the article of linen alone to upwards of roo millions. 

At that period, the value of national merchandize exported was not equal to that of 
foreign, but by degrees it has come very near to it. In 1790 it fcarcely exceeded 102 
millions of rials. In 1791 and 'T 79 2 it was from 1 1 5 to 120 millions ; of this above 60 
millions confi fted of filk articles ; nearly 16 millions of woollen goods ; and from 17 to 
18 millions of linens. In 1792 ir was the opinion of fotne that Spain was enabled to an- 
fwer the demand of its colonies for fine and fecond cloths, but not forahat of an infe- 
rior quality. ^ At this epoch her importation of foreign filk amounted to from 24 to 26 
millions or rials. 

But at once to give an idea of the extent of the commerce of Cadiz, it may be fufli- 
cient to flate that in the year 1792 its exports to the colonies alone amounted to 270 
millions of rials, and its returns thence to more than 700 millions ! 

The exillence of funds adequate to the fupport of fuch an immenfe bufinefs, will of 
* itfelf fecure to Cadiz for a length of time to come the enjoyment of mercantile prof, 
perity. 

The manufacture of fait is the mod interefling branch of induftry in its neighbour- 
hood. The falt-pits encompafs a great part of the bay from the Puntal to Port St. Mary. 
This is their manner of working them. 

In the firft place, fea water is introduced, bjrmeans of a little fluice, into a large bafon, 
cut into wide canals of equal depth. It remains there a certain time, during which its 
lighter parts evaporate from the heat of the fun. From this firft relervoir it runs into 
other canals not quite fo deep, where it is further volatilized. » The corrofive quality 
of the water remaining is fo great, that the workmen can no longer remain with their 
feet uncovered without having them burned as if dipped in aquafortis. The water, in 
this ftate, is let into a long and narrow canal, which runs by the fide of a fquare fpace, 
divided into quadrangular compartments. From this canal, where it is anew expofed 
to the aftion of the fun, it is thrown with fcoops into fmall batons where it receives the 
laft heating, while the .workmen continually ftir it with long rakes. The fediment it- 
depofes becomes as hard as {lone, if it be fuffered to afl’ume that confidence, and the 
workmen are confiantly employed in detaching, taking it out, and pounding it. This 
continued agitation raifes a white feum to the furface, which is carefully taken off, and 
*which produces a much whiter, but a weaker fait than the fediment. 'lhe reft is laid 
in great heaps in the open air. The neceffary quantity for the King’s fait magazines is 
taken from thefe heaps, and paid for at the rate of two piaftres the laft of two hogf- 
heads ; but it is fold again at a hundred and twenty piaftres to all -individuals except 
fifhermen, who have it cheaper. The fait manufacturers difpofe of what remains as 
they pleafe ? and as the rains of the autumn threaten them with confidcmble wafte, they 
Jofe no time in felling. The nations which purchafe it are Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 

England, 
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England, and particularly Portugal. The cargoes {hipped by the Portuguefe are moflly 
fent to the coafts of Galicia and Afturia, where this commodity is wanted, and which 
they have long had an exclufive privilege of furnifliing with their 0W11 fait. The filher- 
men from Saint Malo, Dieppe, and Granville fometimes go to the bay of Cadiz to take 
in cargoes of fait for Newfoundland j and when our falt-pits fail, we take large quanti- 
ties of it for our own confumption. 

Every individual who wifhes to eftablifh one of thefe artificial falt-pits upon his own 
ground is at liberty to do it. He may fell the produce to foreigners, but not to his 
countrymen, fait being in Spain, as in France, exclufivcly fold for the King’s account. 
Guards are placed round the heaps of fait, but do not always fecure them from thieves 
and fmugglers. 

Cadiz, like the greater part of large commercial towns, contains but few monuments 
of the arts. Of late years, however, fome buildings have been ere&ed in a good {tile, 
moftly the work of {(rangers. The former Italian opera has been converted into an 
aflembly-room for reading the news, and other innocent recreation. It is called the 
Cmorra , and confifts of large rooms perhaps too much adorned. The cuftom-houfe 
is a new building of tolerably handfome appearance. The national theatre is taftily 
planned, and well laid out. The new cathedral, begun in 1 722, had in 1 769 colt more 
than four millions and a half of rials, and will colt two millions of piaftres before it is 
completed. The wretched plan upon which it was begun will prevent its ever becom- 
ing a mafter-piece, notwithftanding the expence of its erection and its fumptuous deco- 
rations. 

But the church of San-Antonio is a facred edifice, whofe defeats are (till more (hik- 
ing ; it was built as an ornament to the handfome fquare of the fame name, which it 
only ferves to disfigure. 

In the church of the capuchins is an Eccehomo of Murillo, worthy of admiration, and 
fome other mafter-pieces of his fchool. 

A foreigner arriving at Cadiz will confequently enquire for the exchange of a com- 
mercial town fo widely celebrated, and will not be a little furprized at underftanding 
there is none. One would imagine that its inhabitants look upon the god of commerce 
in the fame light as the ancient Germans were wont to look upon their god ; as fome- 
what too majeftic to be circumfcribed by walls of ftone, fomewhat that could be 
worthily adored beneath the vaulted roof of heaven alone. But the almoil con Rant 
fmcnefs of the climate explains this apparent Angularity. 

The ramparts of Cadiz are more an ornament to the town than a means of defence. 
Its fortifications are in good condition on the land fide. The entrance into the bay 
would be but very imperfcftly defended by fort St. Catherine on the one fide, and fort 
St. Sebaftian on the other. The fire of thefe two forts does not crofs. The one is placed 
on the continent oppofite to Cadiz ; the other is connected with the town by a very un- 
even fandy ft rand which is covered at high water. 

The pafiage from the great bay to the bay of Puntalis is much better defended by 
the two forts Matagordo and San Lorenzo , placed oppofite to each other, where the bay 
is contracted. 

You crofs the ftrait protected by thefe two forts to go to Chiclana, a place of amufe- 
ment, a delightful refort for the inhabitants of Cadiz. For the pofition of their town, 
which is of very trifling extent for a population of 75,000 perfons, and almoft wholly 
furrounded by the fea, leaves them very little room for exercife. A quarter of a league 
from the gate towards the land barrennefs begins, and maintains its empire over feveral 
leagues around, if fome few kitchen gardens be excepted, and fome orchards in the vi- 

vol. v. 4 f cinity 
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cinity of the iflc of Leon, where artificial watering has remedied the natural barrennefs 
of the foil. . 

To Cbiclana, therefore, do the inhabitants repair to enjoy that verdure which they 
want at home. A favourable wind and tide carry them over -in two hours. Leaving 
the iflc of Leon to the right, and the Carrack to the left, you pafs the bridge of Sua$o, 
that joins the whole ifland of which Cadiz (lands on the north fide, to the continent. 
Under the arches of this bridge the bay becomes fo narrow that, after palling them, it is 
nothing more than a wide canal, which foon afterwards feparates into’different branches. 
One ot tllefe leads to Chiclana, which is built on the right bank, commanded by feveral 
eminences, and particularly by the ruins of an old Moorilh caltle. 

Here feveral merchants of Cadiz have country-houfes, which they embellifh and fur- 
round with that verdure looked for in vain at their houfes in town. During two feafons 
of the year Chiclana is particularly agreeable, the fpring and autumn. The ladies of 
Cadiz, who unite the ntoft enchanting graces of the Andalufian women to thofe po- 
lilhed manners which refult from their intercourse with foreigners, the lovely Gaditanas 
naturalize here for fome weeks all the' enjoyments of the city ; grand entertainments, 
balls, concerts, the whole difplay of opulence, and the toilet’s niceft art. It is, as it 
were, a lift opened by luxury and tafte, to which the deepeft fpeculators refort to fmooth 
the wrinkles of care and calculation, and be reminded occafionally that there is fome- 
thing in the world which is even more precious than gold. 

From the eminences which command the valley of Chiclana, we fee at one fcope 
the ifle of Leon, Cadiz, the bay, and the fea beyond it. The eye follows the courfe of 
the river Santi Petri till it falls into the fea. Turning to the eaft we perceive Medina 
Sidonia , whence comes the wind called Solano and de Medina , fo dreaded by the inha- 
bitants of Cadiz, from its pernicious breath, exciting both crimes and diforders in the 
city. From the fame point of view we embrace the vaft plains of fouthern Andalufia, 
which we are about to pafs over in the way to Algefiras and Gibraltar. 

Algefiras is fourteen leagues from Chiclana. I performed the journey on the fame 
horfe in one day in fummer, crofting the moft defert country that can be found amongft 
thofe which are not quite uncultivated. II is true I crofted plains, to avoid circuits, 
which would have led me through fome villages. But will it be credited that in all this 
road, except Vejer on the right at a confiderable diftance, and Medina Sidonia on the 
left ftill farther off, I faw no other human habitations than four or five groupes of thofe 
miferable cabins, called Cortijos , in which labourers lodge a part of the year. 

For ten of thefe leagues I travelled over the duchy of Medina-Sidonia, through com 
fields and paftures. In no part could I difeover the vefiige of an human habitation. 
Not an orchard, not one kitchen garden, not a ditch, nor a ftile. The great proprietor 

feems to reign here, like the lion in the foreft, fearing away with his roar whomfoever 

might elfe feek his haunts. Inftead of men and women, I met with feven or eight great 
herds of horned cattle and fome troops of mares. On beholding them unreftrained by the 
bridle or the yoke, wandering over an immenfe fpace unbounded to the eye by enclo- 
fure or barrier, we may imagine ourfelves carried' back to the firft ages of the world, 
when animals, in a ftate of independence, divided with man the dominion of the earth, 
found every where a property, themfelves without an owner. 

Andalufia is thus unpeopled in all thofe parts wholly fet apart to corn and pafturage. 
It has been divided into great poffeilions as far back as the conqueft of it by the Moors. 
The principal Caftilian nobleman, who then accompanied the conquering kings, ob- 
tained enofmous inheritances in perpetuity, according to the fatal cuftom introduced 
into almoft the whole of the monarchy. The extin&ion of males in the great families 
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is ihceflantly increafing this complaint. Rich heireffes carry with them their opulent 
portions into families not lefs opulent, fo that the greatcli: part of Spain may iff time be- 
come the inheritance of the few families which (hall furvive the reft. As one individual 
cannot manage fuch vaft cftates, the proprietors farm them out to difterent perfons, 
but this for three years only, or five at mod. Another circumftance concurs with thefe 
deftruCtive cuftoms to prevent agriculture from flouriftiihg in Andalufia.~ The land is 
divided into three portions ; one is cultivated, another remains fallow, and the third is let 
apart to feed the- cattle belonging to the fanner, and which he augments as much as 
poflible, to reap what advantages he can from his fhort leafe. This is what gives an 
appearance of depopulation to vaft diftrifls fufccptiblc of rich cultivation. The firft im- 
provement requilite, therefore, in the agriculture of Andalufia, would be to grant longer 
leafes. The example of Catalonia, Navarre, Galicia, and the A (tunas fliould ferve as a 
leffon. There the leafes are for a confiderable number of years, and cannot be broken 
by the caprice of the proprietors: every kind .of cultivation is there in a flourilhing (late; 
each farmer creates himfelf a little eftabliihment, and improves and fertilifes the land 
which he is fure to hold for a long time. What a contraft between this ftate of-things, 
and that I had before my eyes for ten leagues after leaving Chiclana. 

At the end of thefe ten leagues you begin to afeend with great difficulty an enormous 
chain of high mountains, which do not lower again before they reach the weftem part of- 
the bay of Gibraltar. From their fummit you perceive the famous rock of Gibraltar rifing 
from the bofom of the waves like the genius of the ftormy cape deferibed by Camoens. 
From this point the eye commands the fortrefs, the outlines of which appeared to me per- 
fectly well defined in the ferene horizon, and at the fame time embraces the town of Alge- 
firas, the whole circuit of the bay, two little rivers which fall into it, the town of St.Roch, 
the Hope which leads from this town to the lines, and the tongue of flat and narrow land 
that Separates them from Gibraltar ; and at a diftance to the right, at the extremity of 
the horizon, we imagine, rather than difeover the coaft of Africa. 


Chap. IX. — Algefiras.— -Lines and Camp of Saint Roch. — Details refpefting the floating 

batteries. — Appearance of Gibraltar. 

ALGES1RAS, the extremity of the fourteen leagues which feparate Chiclana from 
the bay of Gibraltar, is a town pleafantly fituated on a Hope, which terminates in the 
fea. A very little river (the Miel), which rifesin the neighbouring mountains, walhes one 
of its fides, and gently runs on to the fea; upon its right bank is a little dock-yard, made 
ufe of during the fiege of Gibraltar for the conftrudion of fome of the gun-boats. At the 

time of the frelhes, it has water enough to float fuch little veflels to the fea, which is 

diftant but a few paces. Near this place are the ruins of the old citadel of Algefiras, 

in which the Moors defended themfelves for fome time after their city was taken. Al- 
gefiras, as well as Saint Roch, was peopled at the beginning of the prefent century with 
Spaniards from Gibraltar, .unwilling to live under the dominion of the Engliln. In 
order to draw thither thefe refugees, privileges which it ftill enjoys were granted to the 
town. 

The little ifiand of Palomas, called alfo the Green Ifland, is very little diftant from 
the ftrand of Algefiras : it has a fort in which a company detached from the garrifon of 
Algefiras does duty. This ifland is fo fine and regular, that it feems as if traced by the 
art of man for the embellilhment of a garden after the Englilh plan. 


4 f 2 
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Algefiras is fupplied with water in a fplendid manner. It is brought to it from the 
diftance of a quarter of a league by a new aqueduct built with hewn (lone. 

A packet-boat fails twice a week from this town to Ceuta, a Spani/h fea port, at five 
leagues diftance, on the coaft of Africa, and direftly oppofite to Algefiras. The pafiage 
is often made in three or four hours, but it fometimes takes up nine or ten : the price 
is four rials ; no great fum to be transported from one quarter of the world to another. 

The little port of Algefiras is very confined in its commercial fpeculations ; it receive* 
fome cargoes of corn and brandy by Catalonian barks j and its exportations chiefly 
confift in coal from the neighbouring mountains. 

A great part of the two leagues from Algefiras to Saint Roch is by the fide of the 
bay. There are two little rivers which fall into it to be croffed in boats, El Rio de lot- 
Pulmones and El Guaraipe , which might be taken for an arm of the fea. After palling 
the latter, you leave the bay to reach the back part of the hill upon which the town of 
Saint Roch is fituatcd, badly paved, and of a wretched appearance : the environs of 
which however are agreeable, and carefully cultivated. 

Two years after the peace it continued to be no eafy matter to pafs the lines of St. Roch. 
A formal order, the offspring of the puerile fpite of Florida Blanca, interdicted all commu. 
ideation between Gibraltar and the Spanifh continent, blot with (landing this, I obtained 
Aom the commander of the lines permiflion to approach Gibraltar in company with a 
major of the place. Wc left Buenavijla to the right, a large houfe upon an eminence, in 
which the Duke de Crillon, his aides-de-camp, and all their retinue lodged, and whence 
you have a view of Gibraltar, the two feas and the coaft of Africa. At length we arrived 
on the ground of the famous camp of Saint Roch. Deftroyed by peace, as other human 
eftablimments are by war, it prefented nothing but a heap of ruins. We eroded this 

§ round diagonally to go ftraight to the Mediterranean, and follow the coaft to Fort 
aint Barbe which forms the right of the lines : on prefenting the order of the com- 
mander, the great gate was opened to us which leads from the lines to the fortrefs : a 
petty officer befides was fent to watch rather than direCl our motions. We noticed the 
traces of the works carried on during the fiege, the trenches and epaulement thrown up 
by General Alvarez, and^which were fo much fpoken of in the Madrid Gazettes * ; the 
tower 

* A witticifm published at Paris on the fubjeft, and during the liege of Gibraltar, inferred in the firft 
edition of M. Bourgoanne ,and omitted in his edition of 1803, the tranflator has deemed poflciKve of too 
much plcafantry to fail of being agreeable to the Engliih reader ; he has therefore given it in a note. 

Illultrious warriors of Saint Roch, 

Between us, this exceeds a joke. 

Mean you to tarry here for life, 

Or one day end the mortal Itrife ? 

Whence can you not contrive to join 
Difpatch to valour fo divine ? 

Your patience ft ill may lalt no doubt, 

• But ours is fairly wearied out. • 

Then heroes of the long blockade, 

Conclude at length your vain parade f 
And let us hear of your defeat. 

Or that the enemy is beat. 

IncclTantly your batteries roar, 

As they would rend the world afunder. 

While tranquilly the Engliih fnorc, 

Unhcedful of your mighty thunder : 

Or if they anfwer you by chance, 

’Tis out of common complaifancc. 


A kind 
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tttaeer of the milt, fituated between the befiegers and the befieged, the only objeft which 
had efcaped their mutual ravage ; and the place where the Engliih had made fome little 
gardens before the fortrefs, and beyond the limits fixed by the peace of Utrecht. 

After coafting the bay for fome time, we took a direction towards the Mediterranean,, 
to furvey nearer at hand, and in different points of view, the rock which for five years 
had been the objett of fo many fpeculations ; but with a conductor fo ftritt as that with 
us we did not prefume to go beyond a fmall tower, fituated clofe to the Mediterranean, 
and near which the firft Engliih corps de garde is Rationed. On this fide, the fortrefs 
is thick befet with batteries, moftly in a very fteep Hoping direction. Here we faw thq 
mouth of a mine which the Duke de Crillon had hollowed within the rock, and by 
which he intended to revenge the fate of the floating batteries, when the peace obliged 
him to defiff, and left the foundation of the fortrefs fecure. This was not the only 
point of the rock the Duke de Crillon threatened ; on the Mediterranean fide, 
the declivity, though fo fteep as to be almoft perpendicular, does not continue fo to the 
furface of the earth. Between the foot of the mountain and the fea, there is a kind of 
path which leads to Europa point. At the entrance of this path, a fccond opening in 
the rock had been made. 

Notwithftanding the farcafms thrown out againft both thefe attempts on Gibraltar, I 
have been allured by perfons who were prefent, that when General Elliott, after hoftili- 
ties had ceafed, walked with the Duke de Crillon round the place, he appeared furprifed 
at feeing the progrefs made in the firft of thefe mines, and laid to the French general. 
If he had known the Jlate of them, he Jhould not have been fo eafy. Was this expreffion. 
fincere on the part of the Engliih hero, or a fpecimen of French complaifance ? On this 
I ihall not undertake to decide. 

Rather do I prefer prefenting my readers with a fuccin<3 but well authenticated ac- 
count of the grand enterprize which arrefted the attention of all Europe, and the cata- 
ftrophe which was fo unfortunate. 

The court, wearied with the ufelefs blockade of Gibraltar, a fource of ridicule to all 
Europe, and even to the befieged themfelves, thought ferioully of taking the fortrefs 
by fome uncommon means, againft which neither its fteepnefs, its formidable artillery, 
nor the Ikill of General Elliott, might afford any adequate refiftance. It received pro- 
jects from all quarters, fome of them hardy even to extravagance, others of fuch a 


A kind intention to affuage 
Your wild yet not unfounded rage. 

Four ycar9 experience fliould fuffice 
To make fl ill greater blockheads wife. 
Your laboured works grow old, and you* 
Heroic Sirs, are grown old too. 

'Tis time to quit thefe martial cares, 

And leave the bufinefs to your heirs. 

Who fome few previous races run, 

May end the fiege by you begun. 

Your trenches, batteries, and" mines, 

Your mortars, and fire proof machines. 
Which your Gazettes with pride difplay* 
The coffee houfe alone difmay. 

In vain you block, in vain you batter, 
Thofe you would ftarve, grow daily fatter. 
And at the worft will only die 
Of corpulence and lethargy* 


whimfical 
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whimfical defcriptlon, that they could not be miftakcn for ferious. Of this kind t re- 
ceived fome myfelf. One, forwarded to the mini Her, formally propofed the conllruc- 
tion in front of the lines of St. Roch, of an enormous cavalier, rifing to a greater eleva- 
tion than Gibraltar itfelf, and by this means depriving it of its main defence. The author 
had calculated the number of cubic fathomsof earth which it would require, the n umber of 
hands neceffary, and the length of time which this prodigious work would demand ; and 
proved that his plan would be lefs expenfive, and lefs murtherous, than a prolongation 
of the liege, in the manner it had been carried on. / 

Another conceived the idea of filling bombs of fuch a horridly mephitic quality, as, 
upon their explofion, fhould either drive the befieged away from the fortrefs, or poil'ou 
them on -the Ipot. 

At length, the projett of Dar$on was received, and fixed more ftrongly the attention 
of government. 

This projeft, conceived by this engineer at a difiance from Gibraltar, and the failure 
of which has not tended to annihilate the reputation he has acquired of a man of great 
genius, this projett was brought to perfection, and modified by himfelf within fight even 
of the garrifon. But what a mumber of difficulties it had to encounter ! French im- 
patience, national jealoufy, the bickerings of rivalry, the vexatious inquietude of com- 
manders, the pretenfions of felf-Iove, the thoughtlefs impetuofity of fome of its co-ad- 
jutors, the perfidious plots of others, and the prefumptuous want of forefight of almoft 
all ; conjointly all concurred to caufe the ill fuccefs of a project which one cannot refrain 
from admiring in fpite of its failure, where one has had an opportunity of ftudying it 
in detail. 

It was known, as I may fay, but by the exiftence of ten praams, which, on the 13th 
September 1782, by ralhly expofing themfelves to the fire of their batteries, were re- 
duced to afhes by the Englilh. Such fummaries are very convenient for idlenefs and 
malignity, but would form very defe&ive elements for the hifiorian. Enlightened by 
memoirs of the day, he will rather fay, that, if this great undertaking failed of fuccefs, 
it was owing to the concurrence of circumftances, over which the genius of Dar5on had 
no controul whatever. One of the principal of thefe was the precipitancy with which 
the projeCt was executed before every thing was in readinefs, to fecure its fuccefs. It 
is well known, that thefe ten praams were formed in fuch a manner as to prefent to- 
wards the battery a broadfide covered over with a blind three feet in thicknefs, which 
was kept continually wet by a very ingenious piece of mechanifm. By this contrivance 
it was computed, that the red-hot balls would be extinguifhed immediately wherever 
they penetrated : but this firft contrivance was rendered incomplete by the unfkilfulnefs 
of the caulkers, which prevented the effeCI of the pumps, defiined to fupply the water. 
It took cffeCt therefore, and that only in a partial degree, on board of one of them, the 
Talla piedra. But this was not all. Although they had only very carelefsly founded 
the ftations which they were to affume, they had yet pointed out the courfe to be taken 
In order to avjoid running aground, and keep a fuitablc diftance ; another precaution 
which turned out ufelefs. Don Ventura Moreno , a brave Raman, but inadequate to the 
combination of a plan and carrying it into efleCt, confidering his honour called in queftion 
by a letter which General Crillon had wrote to him in the evening of the 12th of Sep- 
tember, in which he ftateu, if you delay the attack^ you are not a man oj honour , he haftened 
the failing of the praams, and commanded them to take a different pofition to that laid 
down in the original plan. This change of pofitions was the principal caufe of the fate 
of the day. 
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From this miftake only two of the praams could reach the diftance of two hundred 
toifes, that which was previoufly concerted ; the Padora, commanded by Moreno him- 
felf, and the Talla piedra, on board of which was the Prince of NafTau, and Dargon. 
Thefe two, however, were expofed to the moll tremendous of all the batteries, the 
royal baftion, whereas, according to the plan laid down, all the ten were to have 
grouped round the old .mole, and receive only a fide fire from that-battery. 

The only two praams which occupied this perilous pofition both caufed and experi- 
enced considerable damage. The Talla piedra , in particular, received a mortal blow. 
In Spite of the blind, a red-hot ball penetrated to the dry part of the veflel. Jt was very 
flow in taking effeft. The Talla piedra began her fire about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the ball (truck her between three and five, but the ravage it caufed was not deemed 
irremediable before midnight. The San Juan, which was near it, Suffered the fame 
fate. It appears to be evident, that the other ten received no injury. 

What however was (till more afllidting, every thing was wanting at once : dream 
anchors aftern of the praams to tow them away in cafe of accident ; and boats for the 
reception of the wounded. The attack was to have been Supported by ten veffels, and 
more than fixty gun-boats and bombs. Neither bombs, nor boats, nor veffels, however, 
made their appearance. 

To conclude, in the pofition laid down, the praams would have been Supported by the 
fire of one hundred and eighty-fix pieces of cannon from the lines of St. Roch. This 
concert became impoflible. More than four hundred cannon were to play at once on 
the baftions of the North , Montagu , and Orange. With a Superiority of nearly three 
hundred pieces, Daikon flattered himfelf he fhould be able to Silence the artillery of 
the place. But what was his conftemation when he faw that the befiegers had no more 
than from fixty to feventy cannon in play, which were anfwered by the enemy from the 
mouths of two hundred and eighty pieces. 

The combined fquadron remained a quiet fpeftator of this ftrange diforder. Gui- 
chen, who commanded our fleet, offered his afliftance to Moreno, who returned for 
anfwer, it was not wanted. 

Bad became worfe, and no remedy was at hand. Of the ten praams, eight were at 
too confiderable a diftance either to do much harm, or be liable to any great injury, the 
two others, to ufe the expreflion of Dargon, carried the gnawing worm in their fides. 
Moreno, defpairing of being able to fave any of them, gave orders to let thofe continue 
to burn which were already injured, and that all the reft fhould be fet on fire. I my- 
felf have Seen this original order. Such was the clofe of this day, in which ten veffels 
were deftroyed, mailer-pieces of human ingenuity, which coft 3,000,000 of livres 
building (£125,000), and the arming and fitting up of which with cannon, anchors, 
rigging, &c. coft, two millions and a half in addition (£104,000) *. 

Scarcely had this formidable attempt been defeated under the walls of Gibraltar be- 
fore it was re* victualled by Lord Howe, in fight of our armies and navies. His Lord- 

* In the firft moment of conftemation the ineftimable Dargon confefTeJ. that he alone was hlaracablc for 
the fatal rcfult of the day. For a long time I wan in pofitlfioH of the ihort but energetic letter, which he 

wrote to the ambaffador Montmorm, on the fhores of Algeziras, to the dying noife of artillery, and, by the 
light of the burning praams. 

“ I have burnt the temple of Ephefus ; all is loll, and all owing to me. My only comfoit under my 
misfortune is, that the glory of the two fovereigns remains unfullied. Accept the homage,” Sc c. 

Neverthelefs when he recovered from his confufion, Dar£on, in a very learned memoir, endeavoured to 
qualify the confeifion which had efesped him, and to prove that more than one accomplice were concerned 
in the failure, or rather that the blame was chargeable to circumftances alone, and thofe of the mofl, fatal an4 
imperious nature. 
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flrip boldly failing up the Mediterranean afterwards with thirty-fix (hips. From Buena 
Vijla he was perceived on his courle from the one fea to the other ; and general opinion 
pronounced him running on ruin. The fifty-two veffels which were in the bay weighed 
an hor and purfued him. But llowe laughed at our manoeuvres, as fortune had done 
at our projects; and, after wearying the combined fquadron in a cruife of a fortnight, 
repafled the ftrait in as full fecurity, as he had placed the fortrefs. 

So many erodes created vexation, but not dilcouragement. The .two French Princes 
alone and their brilliant fuite, who imagined that they had only come to the columns 
of Hercules to be prefent at the furrender of Gibraltar, deeming fuccefs no longer 
practicable, teftified an impatience to be gone, which was far from fatisfaCtory to the 
court of Madrid, but which neverthelefs it granted. It was at the Efcurial, upon their 
return. The reception they found at this fecond interview, was fcarccly fo affectionate 
as at their firft appearance. The enthufiafm which they had at firft excited had abated, 
which was to be expeCted. 

The theatre of thefe events laid now before me, with how much intereft did I examine 
the different approaches, and the whole compafs of this famous rock. On the fide of 
the Mediterranean it is molt perpendicular, but is more (loping toward the bay of Alge- 
ziras. It is on this fpecies of talus, that the art of fortification has dilplayed means of de- 
fence fo prodigioufiy numerous as can hardly be conceived. 

Nature, as if to render Gibraltar inacceflible on all fides, has placed between the foot 
of this fortrefs, to the weft, and on the fide of the bay of Algebras, a deep marlh which 
leaves between it and the place, as far as the land gate only, the breadth of a narrow 
caufeway, commanded by an hundred pieces of cannon. A fmall dyke between the 
marlh and the bay runs by the fea-fide to confine the water, and terminates at the land 
gate ; and the marlh is contained in the enclofure of the place by a paliffade, which be- 
gins at the foot of the mountain and terminates at the fea. This paliffade was the firft 
victim at the fiege of Gibraltar. It was re-eftabliftied after the peace. The old mole is 
diftinCtly feen from it ; it is a kind of narrow bank or caufeway, with cannon planted 
on both fides, and entirely malks the new mole, which is half a league behind it. 

After having an interview with three Engli(h officers, feparated by this paliffade, and 
who preffed us in vain to infringe upon the order of the court of Madrid, but with 
whom we could not refufe drinking a few glaffes of porter to the health of George III. 
and General Elliott, we trod back the road from the lines. Behold, faid I to myfelf, 
the rock which for five years engaged the attention of all nations. It is almoft ufelefs 
to the Englifli, but they imagiiiing their honour concerned in keeping poffeflion of this 
fpot of land, in fpite of nature, which feems to have allotted if to the monarch who 
reigns over the peninfula of which it makes a part, facrifice millions to fortify, preferve, 
and defend it. On the other hand, vanity alone excites Spain to attempt its recovery $ 
and to this chimera, under a monarch fparing of the blood and treafure of his fubjeds, 
(he facrificed, for four years together, mod enormous fums, the moft advantageous 
military plans, and even the glory of the kingdom, were that glory rightly under- 
ftood. 

Chap. X. — Malaga. — Return to Madrid by Ximera , Gaufm , Ronda , Offuna , SsV.-— 

Departure from Madrid , and the caufe thereof — Three roads from Madrid to Valentin • 

THIS would be the proper place for me to condud my readers back toMadnd, 
through the kingdom of Gijnadas, but I am obliged to confine myfelf to making them 
acquainted with Malaga* 


7 
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In travelling thither from Cadiz, you traverfe a very fine country, where high 
mountains and beautiful plains fucceed each other alternately, as far as Antequera , a 
town agreeably fituated on the fummit of a very elevated mountain. Thence to Mala, 
ga there is a fuperb road, begun in 1783, and which winds for feven leagues between 
hills covered ^with vineyards. 

Malaga itfelf is delightfully fituated in a climate which is a ftranger to rain, except- 
ing in the latter feafon of the year. On the north and eaftern tides, it is placed imme- 
diately at the foot of very high mountains, whofc fummits at times are covered with 
fnow. On the weft, is a fertile plain watered by two fmall rivers. The ridges of the 
mountains which command Malaga are well cultivated, and covered with almond trees, 
olives, oranges, lemons, figs, and efpecially with vines whofe beneficial produce 
circulates at table, from one end of the world to the other. There are more than fix 
thoufand vine plots, (Lagaris) within the jurifdiftion of Malaga. The produce of 
common years is about 70,000 arobes of wine (2000 butts) more than half of which 
is exported. 

It poffeffes from eight and twenty to thirty different fpecies of grapes, among which 
the bed are thole called Tierno , Mofcatel, and Pedro Ximenes. This laft name, the 
origin of which it is difficult to determine, even upon the fpot, is given to one of the 
moft valuable Malaga wines, but belongs to no diftrift exclufively. 

There is another mode of clafling the Malaga grapes, by the different periods at 
which they ripen/ The early grapes are gathered in June. Thefe it is that make the 
beft raifins, and a wine alfo which is nearly as thick as honey. The feafonable grapes , 
which are gathered in the beginning of September, yield a dry wine of a better qua- 
lity and ftronger ; and laftly the late grapes, which produce the real Malaga wine. 
Among thefe there are fome forts diftinguilhed by epicures, and which being lefs ufual 
are fold at .a higher price than common wines ; fuch is the wine called Lagrima de Ma- 
laga, which [is the moll excellent of thofe of the beft diftri&s ; fuch alfo the Guindas 
wine which is no other than the common Malaga wine, in which the tender buds of 
the black-heart cherry have been fteeped, the fruit of which is in Spanifli called 
Guinda. _ _ * 

After the vine, the olive tree contributes moft to the riches of Malaga. There are 
five hundred olive preffes in the neighbourhood of that town ; but owing to the fame 
caufes that exift in other provinces, the oil is not of a prime quality } it is, however, 
tolerable at Velez Malaga, and ftill better in the vicinity of the village of Churian. 

Few people, even in Spain itfelf, have knowledge of the fugar cane being cultivated 
round Velez Malaga, and efpecially at Torrox, two leagues beyond. It is true, a fcar- 
city of wood has occafioncd thefe fugar plantations, the ornaments of Moorilh induftry, 
to fall into decay, moft of the cancs ferving only for fweetmeats to children who fuck 
them. Among fome which ftill exift, thofe particularly of M. Thomas Quilty de Valois 
deferve to be mentioned, he keeps two fugar mills, employed, the produce of which is 
little inferior to the fugar of the Antilles. He has likewife eftablifhed a refinery which 
has yielded famples of Rum equal to the beft from Jamaica. He makes ufe of lea 
coal for hearing his coppers, which comes fometimes from England, at others from the 
coafts of Spain along the Mediterranean, where for fome time back a fufficiency of coal 

has been workqffe from the mines, to fatisfy the demands of the department of Car- 

chagena. There are mines even at a little tliftance from Torrox, but the backwardnefs 

of the Spaniards in many inftances, notwithftanding their improvement in feveral mat- 
ters, is here the caufe of their not being worked. 
vol. v. 40 
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The mountains which furround Malaga are inexhauftible treafurics for the mineralo- 
gift. 'They contain jafpcr, alabafter, antimony, mercury, fulphur, lead, amianthus, 
load (tones, &c. 

Malaga has no other building which is remarkable than its magnificent cathedral, 
which is incomplete from a want of hands, and money ; and a modern theatre, not 
deftitutc of elegance. 

In the time of the Moors, this town and its neighbourhood were much better peo- 
pled than what they are at prefent. The city formerly contained more than 80,000 
inhabitants. In 1747 its population was 32,000, and in 1789 about 50,000. In the 
wellern part of its territory there were more than fifty villages ; at prelent there are no 
more than fixteen. Thefe faCts prove better than all the declamation of philofophy 
how highly injurious to Spain was the expulfion of the Moors.' 

Policy has not been the only lcourge from which this country has fuftered. It has 
experienced feme earthquakes, and thirteen or fourteen times has it been fubjeCt to 
peitilence, the laft happened in 1750 ; and the torrent of La Guadalmedina, which 
paffes through it, renders it liable during the rainy l’eafon to terrible inundations. It 

has three' fuberbs, narrow, dirty, and ill paved ftreets, and rather bears the appearance 
of a large than a handfome city ; but its territory and its haven unite in making it 
a town of great importance. Its port is famous for its fpacioufnefs and convenient 
cics. It will contain four hundred merchant (hips, and ten fail of the line. Vell'cls 
may enter or leave it with any wind. Two moles form its mouth about three thou- 
fand toifes dillant from each other; but the lea recedes by degrees from this coaft ; 
and as the Guadalmedina throws up a great quantity of fand Malaga may eventually 
be deprived of its port. 

In the interim this town carries on a inoft extenfive trade. The two nations which 
reap the greateft advantage from it, are fir ft the French, and next the Englilh. In 
1791 there entered this port 321 French, 342 Genoefe, and 62 Englilh fhips, he. 
Neverthelefs there are more vcll'els of this latter nation frequent the port than of any 
other. In 1789, the proportion was nearly a hundred Englilh to eight or ten French 
merchantmen. The Spaniards themfelves refort thither in greater number than for- 
merly. Two only reported there in 1785. In 1793 there were thirty three. 

Smuggling has ftraugely encreafed within a few years upon the coaft of Grenada. 
Hence fevere laws which are attempted in vain to be enforced ; hence frequent aflalli- 
nations which take place with impunity. 

A road along the fea fhore leads from Malaga to Velez Malaga, a pretty little town 
a quarter of a league from the Mediteranean, and birth place of the famous minifter 
Galvez. In order to promote induftcy in this diftriCt, he eftablifhed a manufactory of 
cards at Macbaravlaya , a village in the neighbourhood of Velez, which i'upplies the 
whole demand of the colonies of Spain. 

But let us return to San Roch, ih order to refume the highway to Madrid. By a 
little deviation from the direCt road you pafs through Ximena, a town fituated on the 
declivity of a deep rock. About twenty years ago, the minifter Galvez eftablifhed 
there a foundry for iron cannon, and ball, deftined exclufively for the confumption of 

Spanifli America. 

Three leagues beyond Ximena you come to Gaufin, a handfome tdfthi in the middle 
of very high mountains, whence the rock of Gibraltar may be diftinCtly feen. At the 
foot of it is a deep valley, watered by numerous rivulets in every direction. A great 
enclofure, belonging to the Francifcans, contributes cfperially to embellilh the fccne. 

For 
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For the poflbflions of the monks are every where well fituated and well cultivated ; and 
fcrve to enliven the adjacent country. 

Beyond Gaufin, the road for two or three leagues lies over the fide of the mountains, 
which are covered with vines from their fummits to the bottom of the valleys. The coun- 
try afterwards becomes more rugged ; and the road as far as Ronda, lies acrofs enormous 
mountains, in the windings ol which waves the mod: horrid road imaginable. From 
time to time you meet with wretched villages hung, as it were, upon the Tides of naked 
rocks. '1 heir fituation, their names of Gicatazin, Benali Atajate, fufficiently indi- 
cate, that built by the Moors in the bofom of the mod inacceflible mountains, 
they ferved formerly as afylums from the attacks of the Chridians. At prefent they 
are the haunts of thieves and fmugglers. 

> The ro id after pilling Atajate attends again and continues to the fumtrit of the 
high mountains, whence the rock of Gibraltar, is for the lad time vifible. 

We loon atterwards difeover Ronda, a town furrounded by a double enclofure of 
rocks, between which runs a fmall river, and forms a natural fortification where not 
of utility it is extremely inconvenient. This inconvenience, however, has lately been 
remedied by the conftruftion of a done bridge for the inhabitants, of a mod tremen- 
dous elevation. 

To the North Ead, the environs of Ronda produce fruits of every defeription, a 
circumltance not often met with in Spain ; for whether the gardeners want lkill, or 
tln j nature ol the foil be unadapted to their growth, the country of oranges, figs, and 
olives, is not that ol the exquilite fruits which conllitute the mod ornamental and de- 
licious parr of our autumnal deferts. What would incline one to fufpeft the blame to 
lie with art, is the circumdance'of the King’s table being covered with excellent fruits 
of this kind from the gardens of Aranjuez and Saint Ildefonfo, under the care of in- 
telligent gardeners. 

Paxarete , famous for its wine, is four or five leagues from Ronda, and belongs to- 
M. Giron, one of the principal inhabitants of Ronda, an officer of didin&ion, known 
in the hdl war by the title of the Marqi.t , de las Amanitas . 

Grnzidema , fituated, like Ronda, in the bofom of rocks, is only three leagues from 
the latter town. The inhabitants having abundance of water, and but few refources, 
employ themfclves on one ol the principal manufacturers of Spanifh cloths, for the 
conlumption ol the common people. 

On leaving Ronda, palling through Canncte , a large unhandfome town, the coun- 
try is uneven, and of melancholy afpeft, not withft aiding its vad fields and planta- 
tions of olive trees ; and after travelling five leagues you arrive at Offitna, the capital 
of the duchy of that name. The city is confidcrable, but nothing' in it announces 
affluence, although many of the nobility refide there. It contains an Alameda or 
public walk, decorated with a fountain : and the traveller, if fo difpoied, may ainufe 
himfelf at the expence of a pompous infeviption intended to commemorate a very 
wretched performance. " 1 

. From Offima to Ecija is but iix leagues, acrofs a flat country in the bed date of cul- 
tivation of any in Andalufia. ' 

l’rom Ecija to Madrid is feventy-five leagues, over a country which I hive already 

deferibed. I have now no more left me than to conduct iny readers bark to the French 

frontier by the road which I took in 1793, in confequence of an event which made the 

firft month of that year a remarkable epoch. 

The court of Spain had long forefeen the dorms gathering over the head of the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI. and principally with a view to, its dijrcrfion, and either giving 

4 ° 2 credit. 
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credit, or pretending to Credit, the affui'ances of that prince, it received me m the month 
of May 1792 as his minifter plenipotentiary. I fhall obferve on this occafion, that the 
Spanifn monarch and his court did. not aft up to their profeffions with refpect to me. 
They appeared to acknowledge my character in a free and fpontaneous manner ; while 
from the reception I experienced for the fpace of four months, it was cafy to perceive 
how repugnant to their feelings this acknowledgment was. In this ambiguous fituation 
was I placed when I was furprifed at St. lldefouio by the news of the went of the 10th 
of Augufl,. on the eve of the feftival of St. Louis, the Queen’s gala day. I did not, 
however, refrain from attending at court. It was a courageous ftep on my part ; the 
lad 1 attempted. After that day I conceived it my duty to keep - away, as after the 
downfall of the King I was no longer regarded as his representative. This circumftance, 
however, did not prevent my holding communication with the Count d’Aranda, and 
his fucceffor the Duke de la Alcadia, as frequently as the interefls of my country made 
it expedient. 

In the mean time Spain, notwithftanding the pacific difpcrtilion which (he pretended, 
and authorized me to give afiurance of to the new French government, was making 
preparations of an hoflile appearance. I watched its motions narrowly, and- required 
an explanation. More than once did the Spanifh minifter take umbrage at a foreign 
government intermeddling in its interior adminiftration. However as peace was at that 
time defirable, and hoping above all things to fave Louis XVI., it was on the eve of en- 
gaging to retrain neutral by a formal aft. This aft was even drawn up in my prefence, 
and fent to Paris, whence it was returned to Madrid with fome trifling alterations, 
Spain looked upon them as of fufficient weight to require frefh explanations. 

In the interim the trial of the King was carrying on.’ Charles IV. ufed the molt af- 
fefting but a tardy interceflion in favour of his relation. The death of Louis was de- 
cided upon. He loll his head. My negociation was at an end. In vain did I attempt 
to renew it. The prime minifter, who was thlsn with the court at Aranjuez, gave me 
to underftand that for the inftant any interview with me would be ill-timed. I infilled 
flaring that I could have no bufinefs any longer in Spain, if I ceafed to poffefs the faci- 
lity of difcufflng affairs relative to my country, and demanded my paffport. It was fent 
to me ; and I left Madrid the 23d February 1793. As I was then unacquainted with 
Catalonia, which at the eve of the war with which we were threatened muft neceffarily 
be the theatre of the military preparations of Spain, I refolded on taking the route of 
Valencia and Barcelona, re-entering France by the way of Perpignan. 

The firft day I reached Aranjuez, where the court was at the time. I faw for an in- 
ftant fome friends which I yet preferved among the Spaniards, and who lamented with 
me the difaftrous rupture of which my departure was the fignal, foreboding with me at 
the fame rime that it 'would not be of long duration. I continued my journey, and ilept 
at Ocana. 

I entered La Mancha, the weftern part of which I was about to travel through, in 
order to gain -the kingdom of Valencia. I had already made this journey in 1783, in 
the fineft feafon of the year, at a period when my mind, the political horizon, and every 
around me partook more of ferenity. 

There are three roads from Aranjuez to Valencia ; one, which is the poft road pafles 
by Tarangon, Requina, & c. This is that I travelled over in 1783. - 

Another, which I made choice of on my return, goes through San Felipe, Almanza, 
and Albaceti. « 

The third is the beautiful new road^vhicb carries you very commodioufly from Ma- 
drid to Valencia. 

I fhall 
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I fhall travel rapidly over thefe three roads. If you take the poll road, you pafs along 
La CaVe de la Reyna for the fpace of half a league, then turn to the left, and bid adieu 
to {hade and verdure. 

During the firft feven leagues you frequently approach the Tagus, no longer now the 
Tagus of Aranjuez, nor even of Toledo : you at length arrive at Fuenteduennas, a large 
village, in every part of which poverty and idlenefs are but too conlpicuous. 

A little beyond Tarancon j a large town, three leagues farther on, you difcover the 
caftle of Ucles, which after having been a fortrefs, no doubt built to prevent the incur- 
fions. of the Moors, as its form diffidently indicates, is become the peaceful abode of a 
religious fociety. 

1 pafs rapidly over Saylicet , Villar del Saz, and Olivarez , the fituation of which, in the 
centre of a chain of hills, is highly pifturefque. 

Bonache , three leagues farther on ; thence to the borough of Campillo, the didance 
is five leagues, by a road full of ftones, and a' country which prefents on every fide fteri- 
lity and depopulation. From Campillo to Villargorda you travel over the fummit of 
mountains, by paths where two men would be unable to go abread without danger of 
tumbling over into deep vallies. After having thus {tumbled for fome hours over rocky 
ground, acrofs a wild and uncultivated country, you defcend for the fpace of a league 
by a very winding road, and difcover the Rio Cabriel, ferpentining in a narrow valley 
covered with verdure, which it leaves, after having palled under a handfome bridge of 
one arch, called El puente de Pajazo. Near this bridge is a vaft cavern, formed by na- 
ture, the retreat of fmugglers and robbers which infeft this unfortunate country. . 

After climbing again a deep hill, you reach the pod houfe of Villargorda. 

The mountains you have thus travelled over are called Las Contreras , the dread of 
travellers. The four fucceeding leagues conduit you to Requena, acrofs a plain which* 
affords the firft fpecimen of Valencia. The neighbouring dream,, from which cuts are 
made to irrigate the plain, concur with the excellence of the foil, and the mildnefs of the 
climate, to make them fruitful in corn, vines, flax, paftures, and above all mulberry 
trees. 

Beyond Requena is another chain of mountains, called Las Cabrillas. This road 
likewife is very rugged, but not of long duration, and at the end of three leagues you 
reach a Venta, which dands entirely by itfelf, called La Venta del Relator. 

As foon as you have paffed through Requena you enter the kingdom of Valencia, and 
are able to diitinguifh this from the induftry and a&ivity of its inhabitants, who make 
every advantage of the {lender portion of foil they find on the back of their rocks. 

But the environs of Cheva in particular realize the captivating pictures one takes a 
pleafure in {ketching of this country. It affords an inexprefiible delight after eroding 
the dry and barren plains of Caftile, where trees are fo uncommon, the grafs without 
verdure, and the lands without inclofures, to find one’s felf between live hedges, formed 
by aloe trees, and ferving as fehces to orchards, padures, and plantations of olives and 
mulberries. 

This lovely feene is continued for half a league beyond Cheva. The land afterwards 

is of a poorer nature. Soon however the delightful eye furveys Valencia and the Me-, 
diterranean. On arriving at Quartos , about a league from Valencia, you meet with 
nothing but a continuation of orchards, gardens, and little country-houfes, the fiinpli- 
city of which affords a. charming contrad to the luxury of nature. Half a lengue far- 
ther you pafs through a fecond village, which ftretches to the fuburbs of Valencia. 

The road which I took on my return in 1783 is longer by feven leagues than the 
firft. It is not the pod road, but yet it may be travelled over either in caches de colie - 

8 * r<v>. 
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ras, or much more oeconomically in little cabriolets, called Calezin , much in vogue in 
this country,, as well in the neighbourhood of Valencia as in the town itfelf. 

On this fecond road you travel for fix leagues over the richeft country imaginable, 
by one of the bell roads in Spain. Plots of mulberry trees intermixed with fields of 
rice continue all the way to San-Felipe. This town, formerly called Xativa, is built on 
the Hoping fide of a mountain, protected b.y two c a files above it, and forms a kind of 
amphitheatre, thus Explaining the long refiftance it was able to make to Philip V., and for 
which it was punilhed by lofing its name and its privileges. It has a church of hand- 
fome appearance, and feveral fountains which would not dilgrace the largefl towns. 

On leaving San-Felipe, for three leagues the road lays between uncultivated and un- 
peopled hills, when you arrive at the Vent a del Prerto $ yon are then upon the confines 
of the kingdom Of Murcia, fo much extolled for its fertility and excellent cultivation. 
This pra\fe, however, is well merited only in the plain wherein its capital is fituated, 
upon the banks of the Sigura, known by the name of La Vega de Murcia. 

From La Venta del Puerto the view is confined on all Tides to barren mountains, 
croflfed by the road to Almanza. You difeover this town at the extremity of a vaft 
plain, famous for the vidory which iufured the throne to Philip V. This plain is well 
cultivated, audits fertility feems to increafc as you approach Almanza. There is a tra- 
dition at Almanza, that the years immediately l'ucceeding the battle, which has received 
its name from that place, were extremely produdive ; fad compenfation for the deftruc- 
tion that vidory occafioned to the human fpecies ! About the diftance of a cannon (hot 
on this fide Almanza is a focle, whicli bears upon its four fides Latin and Spanifli in- 
feriptions, relative to :he victory gai .ed by Marlhal Be' wick. Above the focle rifes a 
little pyramid, upon uim h \v..s formerly an armed lion. The people of Valencia irritated 
by this image, which fi-env.-i n thr.a.en them, beat down the lion with (tones, when 
the fmall (latue the pyramid now hears was fubfiituted i its (lead To eternife a vidory 
like that of Almanza, one would lock for a more magnificent monument. 

The induftrv of Almanza is confimd to the weavers, who indeed are numerous : the 
hemp grown in the neighbourhood is not near fufficient lor their employment. To the 
north of the village are the ruins of an old inhabited cuftle, and to the weft, at about a 
quarter of a league from Almanza, is a mountain in lhapeof a trapezium, the outlines 
of which are fo fymmetrical, that at a diltance the traveller is inclined to take it for an 
enormous intrenchinent. 

On leaving Almanza before the great road was finifhed, the traveller had to crofs a 
ftony country, wild, and covered with heath ; another no very pleafing fpecimen of the 
kingdom of Murcia. You next perceive Chinchilla on the left, a toum on a barren emi- 
nence, but which commands the fpacious and fertile plains of La Mancha. One is then 
but a few leagues from Hcllin, a place remarkable for being the native place of Macanaz 
<.nd Count Florida Blanca, who was exiled thither after hisdifgrace. 

You then are near Albacete. , the country about which i'> improved by il ligation* 

1 his large town laying between Valencia and Alicant, is a place o! rendezvous for a great 
number of merchants. Its induftry is exercifed on iron and fteel brought thither from 
Alicant, hut in a fomewhat rude manner. Still its manufactures are fufficient to banifh 
id lends and poverty from the city. 

From A ft .. ...-to he road pafles through three extenfive villages of La Mancha, La Gi - 
net a, • La Loa, and Minalla ; and you travel nine leagues acrofs a vaft plain which is not 
well cultivated, producing only a little corn and fome laftron. 

Next fucceeds El Provenzio, rather a confiderable town j the cultivation of fafiron 
is the principal employment of its inhabitants. 

c Beyond 
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Beyond you pafs over well cultivated lands and through two villages, Pedronera, in 
which there is a manufactory of faltpetre, and La Mota, pleafantly fituated. Hence 
the eye furveys the immenfe plains formerly the theatre of the exploits of Don Quixote. 
Shortly after you find yourfelf within a league of El Tobofo, the birth place of Dul- 
cinea ; and difcover the fteeple of El Tobofo, the little wood in which Don Quixote 
waited for the tender interview procured him by his faithful fquire, and the houfe in 
which Dulcinea received his amorous meffage. 

At length you pafs through Quintanary and arrive at Corral, a large village, within 
nine leagues of Aranjuez. 

In 1783 the new road proceeded no further. In 1793 I found it advanced to the 
confines of the kingdom of Valencia, and with the exception of about twelve leagues 
the road from Madrid to Valencia was one of the fined: in Europe. The new road takes 
a different direction in many points from the old one. It leaves San Felipe a league to 
the left. It does not crofs the vaft plain of Almanza, nor near the pillar which com- 
memorates the battle. When you have attained the fummit of the plain, you keep for 
fome time along the Ikirts of it, and afterwards defeend into the kingdom of Valencia, 
which announces itfelf by its temperature and flourilhing fhte of cultivation. When I 
entered this kingdom in my laft journey, (the 27th February,) already were the almond 
trees in bloom, fpring flic wed itfelf in myriads of opening flowers ; our road ran be- 
tween plantations of olive trees and carobas, favoured by the fliadc of which the earth 
already gave fymptoms of its fertility. This early, cheerful robe of nature appeared the 
more ftriking, from our having previoufly travelled over La Mancha, flill in many parts 
covered with fnow. 

We noticed, however, very few dwellings by the way. A Vcnta , fituated midway on 
the Hope of a hill, commands a view over a fertile valley. Thence to the Vcnta del Rcy t 
a large new inn, is four leagues ; at this place we were agreeably furprifed at finding de- 
cent furniture, and a chimney place. 

Every where throughout this diftrict the eye is cheered with the appearance of com- 
fort. . The new road is conftruCtcd with the niceft: attention, nay even with magni- 
ficence. 

At intervals you meet with handfome new built houfes, fine bridges over even the 
fmallefl rivulets, fuperb railed caufeways cafed with mafonry, numerous parapets for 
the lafety of travellers, the road at times artfully winding round the fides of hills, and 
Hones to Uillinguifh the diftance at every league. The fifty-fifth is at the entrance of a 
long village, at the end of which is built the \ T enta del Rey. Before you reach it you 
pafs through I.ancra, another village, confilling of a group of houfes moltly new built, 
along the fide of the road. High roads, particularly in fine countries, are like rivers and 
ftreams} they invite population. 


Chap. XI. — My arrival at Valencia , infurreflion againjl the French. — Defcription of this 
city and its neighbourhood.— Rice grounds. — Barillas. — Oils. — Export aloes. 

WE’arrived rather late at Valencia on the evening of the feventh day. The fixty- 
third column is oppofite the firft houfes of the fuburbs, where we deemed it expedient 
to pafs the night ; a meafure of prudence recommended rather by the terror of the 
muleteer than any apprehenfion of our own. Valencia at that period was the theatre of 
a molt violent infurre&ion, excited by royal and religious fanaticiftn againft the French 
nation. Every thing that related to France, whether by name or origin, was expofed 

to 
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to the fury of the populace. In order to reprefs this tumult, Don Vittoria Navia, 
who was governor in the kingdom of Valencia, had occalion for all his vigilance, and 
the whole of the trilling armed force left in his capital. On the night 1 of our arrival the 
town was illuminated, and numerous patroles prevented diforder. The innocent and 
peaceable objects of this blind hatred, (hut up within their afylums, were apprehenfive of 
their being violated at every in dan t. Acquainted with fome perfons thus fituated at 
Valencia, I facrificed to their fecurity the pleafure I (hould have had in feeing them ; for 
which caution they were thankful. 

For our part, keeping ourfelves dill and clofe (hut up within our apartment, we en- 
joined fijence tofuch of our people as might betray us by their fpeech, and particularly 
to our children, who might by their cries have pointed out to paffers by the relidence 
of a little French colony. Happily we maintained the mod fecure concealment, and be- 
fore the appearance of aurora we quitted this dangerous plaqe. The tumult, which had 
more than once been at its height, fortunately palled over without any of our country- 
men lofing their lives ; however many of their houfes were broke open, and fome ware- 
houfes were plundered ; the Valencians thus gratifying the fecret malice which had 
long before been excited by the profperity of the commerce and indudry of the French; 
a malice more prevalent among the people of Valencia than the other cities of Spain, 
from the manufacturers of that city confidering us as a&ive and formidable rivals. 

I (hall not make my readers hade with fo much fpeed through the kingdom of Va- 
lencia, nor quit its capital fo abruptly as I was obliged to do in 1793. This country, 
one of the fined in Spain, perhaps the mod agreeable of any in Europe, deferves a more 
ample detail. 

Its capital, if not exactly a handfome city, is yet a very pleafant place to inhabit, par- 
ticularly fince a vigilant police has been edabliflied in it, occupied as well in adding to 
its embelliihment as its fafety. Although its dreets be unpaved, they are very clean. 
The filth from which they are frequently cleanfed ferves to manure the vad orchard 
which furrounds it on every fide. Idlenefs and wretchednefs are baniflied from this 
city, every perfon being employed. In 17S3 nearly four thoufand looms were in ufe 
for making filks of different breadths, and occupied more than twenty thoufand of its 
inhabitants, without reckoning the workmen in wood and in iron employed upon the 
condruCtion and repair of fo much machinery, thofe who feparate or fpin the filk, or 
thofe who dye it. 

This profperity has kept increafing fince 1783, and lam aflfured that of late years Va- 
lencia kept eight thoufand looms at work of every defeription. The government neg- 
leCts no encouragement of this particular branch of indudry which it can afford. 
During the war with France it exhibited feveral indances of this. The war rendered 
a refort to the quintas necefiary upon two feveral ©ccafions, but the court exempted all 
young men employed any way in filk manufactures ; and this exception comprehended 
more than three thoufand perfons in the city of Valencia alone. 

The manufacture of filk is not the only employment of the inhabitants of Valencia, 
they furnilh a confiderable quantity of hemp to the King’s arfenals. 

Their wines and brandies are alfo exported in great quantities to England, the 
ifiand of Guemfey, Holland and to the North by way of Dunkirk, where the greated 
part of the brandies of Valencia were mixed. Within a few years pad they have found 
a new market in Spanilh America ; and they even afeend the Loire' as far as Orleans. 
For our merchants willingly mix thefe brandies with ours, which are of a fjjiperior qua- 
lity ; and their wines with French wines, in order to give colour. 


Rice 
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Hice is another fource of riches for Valencia, but the culture of it leflens the falubrity 
of this happy climate ; however, they poflefs a method of flickering themfelves from the 
malignant influence of the rice grounds. I have known of fome who not going out to 
their work before the fun was nfen to fome height above the horizon, returning to their 
dole (hut homes in the evening, and refraining almoft entirely from the ufe of water, 
lived with impunity in midft of thfeir fields of rice ; but the greater part pay for their vi- 
cinity to them by intermittent fevers. Not with (landing this they are not the lefs attached 
to this branch of hulbandry on account of its favouring their idlenefs, being at the fame 
time produftive. Rice is fown about the feftival of St. John, and is gathered towards the 
clofe gf September. The crops feldom fail, and is fecure of a market. Is it wonderful 
that fuch a fpecies of culture mould have its partifans ? It has fo many that government 
has been obliged to frame very drift laws to prevent the increafe ot rice-grounds. They 
are met with in abundance along the coad, and particularly fouth of Valencia from Gandia 
to Catarrajo. In this part the predileftion of the people for this culture is a mania which 
nothing can redrain. The adminiflration divides the eflates into different partitions or 
cotos, and defignates fuch as within a limited fpace of time are allowed to be fown with 
rice ; but the bounds fpecified are almofl always exceeded. In vain does the captain- 
general repair to the fpot, to watch over their adherence to the redriftions, his autho- 
rity is frequently compromifed, and his fafety occafionally ; fo that the law is often- 
times eluded and with impunity. In confequence, of late years the crops of rice have 
been prodigious. They ferve for the confumption of all Spain, if the fouth of Andalufia 
be excepted, where a preference is paid to the rice of Carolina. 

Its numerous markets have greatly tended to encreafe the price of rice at Valencia. 
The meafure fold in 1785 at from 6 to 7 piadres has rifen to 10 and is j and the 
farmers of the country affirm, that Valencia receives not lefs than from 30 to 32 mil- 
lions of rials (upwards of 350,000/.) for rice alone. There are two inodes of culti- 
vating this grain, it maf either be planted or fown. The crop of that which is planted 
greatly furpafles that of what is fown, but requires an extra care, on which account it is 
almoft every where fown. The ground is previoufly tilled but remains level, without 
any appearance of a furrow, and is inundated to the depth of fomewhat more than a 
foot. Rice, at leaft that which is cultivated in the kingdom of Valencia, has the Angu- 
larity, poffibly peculiar to itfelf, of being conftantly in the water even to the time of ga- 
thering inclufive. The rice-ground never has the water drained from it, except when 
it is weeded. When ripe the hufbandmen proceed in the water up to their knees, fol- 
lowed by carts on which the (heaves of rice are laid ; it is afterwards threlhed in the 
fame manner as other grain ; that is to fay, as in the kingdom of Valencia, fo through- 
out almoft all Spain, it is trodden out of the ftraw by horfes and mules. After this 
operation the rice remains in its hulk or balle. It is feparated from this by paffing 
through mills perfeftly refembling flour mills excepting that the mill-done is coated 
with cork. Rice however is fold indifferently before or after this laft operation *. 

Barilla is a production peculiar to the kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia. It is an 
efiential ingredient in plate glafs. The annual quantity gathered may amount to one 
hundred and fifty thoufcnd hundred weight, which is divided between France, England, 
Genoa, and Venice. 

• Rice grounds have to the prefent time continued to encreafe. A law'fuit took place between their 
partifans, and the advocates for mulberry plantation, which was determined in favour of the former j the 
fatter in confequence have abufed their triumph to the injury of the healthinefs of the air. Notwithftand- 
ing, the rice grounds do not yet extend beyond Rim the reft of Valencia is free from this fcourge. 

VOL. V, 4 H Pitafi 
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Potajh , in Spanilh called Sofa, is a fpecies of barilla employed in the foap manufac- 
tories of France and England. The kingdom of Valencia produces about twenty- five 
thoufand quintals a year. 

The Agaa azul , is a third fort of barilla. About four thoufand quintals of this arc 
annually produced, mod of which is fent to Marfeilles. 

Laftly, Solicor, a fourth kind, is produced without cultivation, and is employed in 
the glafs manufactories of France, England, and Italy. 

When the plant of thefe four forts of barilla is well matured, it is left a day or two 
in heaps to dry ; afterwards it is put into a hole without much preffure, three or four 
feet deep, then fet on fire and turned over or ftirred up with long poles : and in pro- 
portion as the firft plants are confumed, others are thrown in. When they are all 
lufficiently burned, the hole is covered, and the barilla left to cool. It is too often 
adulterated by mixing with it baftard herbs produced in the fame foil. The cinders 
that remain after this burning form lumps, which are the barilla in pieces as it is 
exported. 

Oil is one of the moll abundant productions of the kingdom of Valencia, but is not 
allowed to be exported except when the price is very low. It is reputed to have a dif- 
agreable tafte and ftnell, and generally fpeaking del'erves the reproach. Its imperfec- 
tion is attributed to different caufes; ift, to the cuftom of defpoiling the olive trees of 
their fruit by bruifing, inffead of gathering it with caution ; 2dly, to keeping the (tone 
too long in the fruit ; and 3dly, to the fcarcity of oil mills, which occafions the olives 
to be left feveral months in heaps, in which they ferment and rot before the juice is ex- 
preffed. 

This third caufe appeared to me to be the chief and the moll aClive. It is one of 
the principal inconveniences attendant on fignorial rights which continue yet oppreffive 
to a great part of Spain. In the kingdom of Valencia in particular there are few 
noblemen without exclufive ovens, and mills, both for grain and for olives. Now 
this fecond fpecies of’ mills are not fufliciently numerous by much, for the ufe of the 
proprietors of olive-grounds, who yet > are not allowed to build any for themfelves. 
The Valencians will confequently continue to have bad oils as long as they remain fub- 
jcCt to this abominable flavery. Not withfianding this dilhdvantage, with nice attention 
and care, fome of its cultivators manage to produce oil, which even connoiffeurs efteem 
but little inferior to thofe of Provence *. 

The induftry of the people of Valencia derives advantage from all the productions 
of their foil. The province contains a kind of earth of which they make fquares, or 
tiles of . coloured delph. Called Azulejot , and which are manufactured at Valencia 
alone. They are ufed to pave apartments or cover ceilings ; the molt complicated 
fubje&s are painted upon them ; fuch, for infiance, as a maiked ball, or a bull-fight. 

Effort, although one of the vileft productions of the kingdom of Valencia, is of 
great ufe to the inhabitants j of this they make mats and cordage. Formerly great 
quantities of it were fent to the ports of France and the Mediterranean. This expor- 
tation was prohibited in 1 783. The meafure excited, difapprobation, and was much mur- 
murred at. It was pretended that all the efpart produced could not be confumed in the 
country. The court of Spain therefore permitted certain individuals to export confi- 
erable quantities ; and the ports of Toulon and Marfeilles, where it is of great ufe in 
the dockyards and arfcnals, have reaped advantage from the permiffion. 

* Their method of making oil is lately a little improved, efpecfally in the neighbourhood of Alicant. 
At Elches , for example, and on the bills in the neighbourhood of this little towxij a pure oil is made, as 
clear a* water: and inferior in no refpeft whatever to the fineft Provence oils. 

■ The 
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The Valencians make ufe even of the aloe, a parafite plant feemingly dcflined only to 
decorate and enclofe landed pofleflions. They draw from its long and thick leaves, a 
kind of thread, of which they make reins. 

Befides thefe they export wool of a fecond quality, the produce of their flicep. 
It is in the neigbourhood of Gandia in particular that the flocks are fed from which it 
is fhorn, and from the port of this city it is fhipped for Marfeilles, with numerous 
cargos of dry fruit, anifeed, and cochineal, the produce of the country. 

To conclude, in their abundant crops of oranges, lemons, grapes, and figs, but 
particularly in their wines and brandies, they poffefs an immenfe fund of articles for 
exportation. 

Induftry in Valencia, as well as in the provinces of the crown of Caftile, is not bur* 
thened with the fcourge of royal impofitions. All thofe taxes which pafs under the 
denomination of provincial rents are there unknown. For them the Equivalente isfub* 
ftituted, which is a direct tax on all pofleflions of every description. They are valued 
in every diflrift with a tolerable precifion by the office for taxes, (La Contadaria de mo- 
pios , y ar bitrios ;) and this tax, which is moderate, is collected by a perfon appointed by 
the alcalde. On the other hand, the fignorial rights, and the feudal claims to which 
they are fubjeft, which are taken in kind from the produce of every crop, and which 
amount to a feventh, a fixth, and in fome places a fourth part, are a tax upon them 
grievous indeed. 


Chap. XII. — Buildings of Valencia.— -Canals. — Irrigation.— Its new port.— Silks.— Pro- 

grefs of its manufactories . 

But let us enter the city of Valencia, and examine the -objeCts it enclofes worthy of 
remark. 

Its exchange is a large Building where the merchants and manufacturers aflemble, 
and where the principal objeft of their difeourfe and dealings is that mod valuable pro- 
duction of their country, filk. 

Arts and literature are rarely much cultivated in manufacturing or commercial 
towns. However at Valencia there is a public library belonging to the archbifhop, 
which even contains a coll eft ion of fiatues and antique buds. 

The lad archbifhop of Valencia was a man of audere manners, which rendered him 
adverfe to profane enjoyments. His fcruples have leflened the value of this collection, 
by occafioning the mutilation of fome of the datues of which it is compofed. The play- 
houfe at Saragofla was druck with lightning, he thereupon obtained an order for that of 
Valencia to be clofed, and houfes to be built on its feite. 

Since his death, the friends of the drama are preparing a new theatre under the di- 
rection of Fontana ; a fkilful architect invited fome years ago to Madrid to decorate 
the palace *. 

El Real, the refidence of the captain-general, is more remarkable for its charming 
fituation than for its form. It is an ancient and vafl edifice, placed in a mod confpicuous 
quarter. Between the walls of the town and the fuburbs, on this fide, is a long efpla- 
nade, in which five bridges over the Guadalaviar terminate. Were this river full, it 
would be difficult to imagine a more delightful profpeft ; but it arrives at Valencia ex- 
hauded by the abundant tributes it has afforded in its courfe : for this is the river 

* The building is compleated, but Valencia is ft ill without plays. 
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which fupplies the chief means for the irrigation of this fertile country. Thefe irriga- 
tions are made under regulations which cannot be too much admired. Different cuts 
from this river conduct its water into numerous canals for the puppofe of watering the 
land, ( azcquias ,) and diffufe its benefits over every eftate. Each proprietor knows the 
hour and day allotted for his receiving this falutary vifit. He then opens his fluices and 
introduces the water into the fmall canals which furround his territory, and which he is 
moft exprcfsly obliged to cleanfe twice in a year. There are four azeyutas run from 
the Guadjdaviar at different- elevations. The chief is that which begins at Geftalgar 
(called Moncada ) a borough four leagues from Valencia, where an office for the ma- 
nagement of this axequia is kept ; for in this kingdom irrigation forms an effential ar- 
ticle of the general police ; and, in the capital, there is a tribunal exclufively charged 
with looking to the execution of the laws which relate to it, and of punifhing delin- 
quents. Its fittings are held in the veftibule of the cathedral ; and, notwithstanding 
the almoft ruftic fimplicity of its members, who are wholly farmers, it knows full well 
how to make itfelf refpeCted. 

This general and periodical watering has undoubtedly great advantages. It maintains 
verdure and fertility. It multiplies productions to fuch a degree as to maintain the 
earth conftantly covered with fruits. The leaves of the mulberry-trees are three times 
gathered ; the meadows of trefoil and luzerne are mown eight, nay ten times a year; 
and the earth, not fatisfied with bearing forefts of olive and mulberry-trees, produces 
beneath their fhade, ftrawberries, grain, and vegetables. But this watering has alfo a 
great inconvenience. This artificial fertility does not beftow on the plants that fubftance 
which they receive from nature alone; for which reafon aliment in this country is 
much lefs nourifhing than in Caflile. . -This abundance of water, which. changes the 
nature of the plants, appears likewife to have an effect upon the animal kingdom. Ma- 
lignity has affumed ftill more with refpedt to the human fpecies, nor has it fpared the 
fair ; it has invented the following verfes, which I am far from adopting, and which- 
with difficulty I allow -rayfelf to tranfcribe : 

En Valencia la came es 'hierba, la hierba agua , 

Los hotnbres mugeres, y las mugeres nada 

The fineft walks of Valencia,, the Alameda , Monte Olivite , and the road of Crao, a 
little village half a league from Valencia, an 4 by the fea fide, are upon the banks of the 
Guadalaviar. 

For a long time Valencia has had no other harbour than the bad road oppofite to 
Grao. Small fhips fcarcely approached nearer than half a league to the coaft,and thole 
of three marts were .feldom l'een there. Cargoes were put into barks, which were* 

brought almoft to the fhore, and afterwards drawn by oxeH to the beach. Valencia 
only wanted a port to make it one of the moft flourifhing towns in Spain. Within thefo 
eight or nine years, government has been occupied in procuring for it this advantage* 
An able engineer, a pupil of Don Thomas Munoz, was charged with this undertaking. 
Every thing contributed to his fuccefs ; the fpecial protection of the captain-general 
of the province, Don Louis de Urbina, the voluntary fubferiptions of the merchant* 
and manufacturers, and an advance on the part of the bank of St..Charles, of 5,000,00* 
of rials. The new port will have eighteen feet of water, and will even be able to re- 
ceive frigates. It has been made, not by lowering the beach, but by elevating by arti- 

* In Valencia npjat it herjs, herbs water, men Women, and women nothing.. 
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ficial means the water of the fea, means fimilar to thofe employed in creating a port at 
Cherbourg *. 

Thus thecoaft of Valencia will no longer thoughout almoft its whole extent remain 
as it was wont the dread of manners ; for before this modern creation, it did not pof- 
fefs one Angle good port. From the Alfaques, at the mouth of the Ebro, to Carthagena, 
there were but the roads of Alicant and Santa Pola, the bottom of which could be de- 
pended upon, or which afforded the leaft ihelter in cafe of diftrefs. 

Under the adminiftration of M. de Aranda, an eftabliftimcnt was attempted, which 
did not realize the expectations conceived. A great number of Spanifh Haves languilhed 
in flavery finder the Algerines in the ifland of Tabarca ; Charles III. redeemed them, 
and afforded them an afylum fouth of Alicant, in a fmall defert ifland, named from its 
appropriation Nueva Tabarca. The attempt was laudable ; it turned out abortive. 
Nature feems to have condemned this ifland to continue a defert, by refufing it wood, 
Hone, eaTth, and water. • 

Adifferent deftiny awaits the newport of theGrao. It has a profpedtof great profperity, 
and will no doubt much injure the port Of Alicant. Previous even to its being thought 
of, nothing could be more cheerful than the road from Valencia to theGrao ; yet this 
fmall village was only peopled with.fifliermen ; and the neighbouring -Ihore was covered 
with wretched cabins. A fire having deftroyed a number of them, they were replaced by 
pretty uniform buildings, which the proprietors were obliged to conitruft upon a par- 
ticular plan : hence Ihortly will refult a new town, which will not add a little to the 
embelliftiments of the neighbourhoQd of Valencia. 

In order to be delighted with a view of Valencia and its territory, you ffiould fee it 
from the fumrnit of the tower near the cathedral called th q Miquclet. Hence the cit^ 
appears to be built in the middle of an immenfe orchard, interfperfed with numerous 
cottages, and the Guadalaviar is fcen training its diminilhed tide towards the fea. Hence 
you diftinguilh the Albufera , a take which runs by a very narrow channel into the Medi- 
terranean ; a lake which upon a map, or even at the diftance of a few leagues, might 
be taken for a gulph. This lake abounds in water fowl, the {hooting of which is a molt 
intoxicating amufement for the Valencians. They efpecially follow it up twice in the 
courfe of ^November. At thefe times the lake is covered with moor hens, teal, and wild 
ducks. The fportfmen in boats drive the flocks before them, and oblige them to take 
fhelter among the flags ; at length, too clofely preflfed, they fly away in clouds, and then 
it is that they are killed at pleafure. The Albufera belongs to the King, who farms it 
out at 1 2,00c piaftres. The farmer-fells his permiflion to moot upon it. This is a fport 
for thofe fond of {hooting lefs fatiguing, and more productive than any other. 

Strangers, are {hewn the cathedral of Valencia. It is an edifice rather elegant than ' 
magnificent, the walls of which are cafed with (tueco in pannels- with gold borders. It 
contains, among other good paintings, fome productions of Joaucs , one of the belt Spanifh 
painters of the fecond clafs. The Temple alfo is highly extolled, it is a modern church 
built in a Ample yet nohle ftyle ; and the college of the patriarch, the church of which, 
blackened with ftnoke, polfeffes a relic which is {hewn with, much ceremony to thofe 
who would fee it, and thofe who would not. 

# The works of this port have been continually carried on, but the fuccefs attendant'uppn them does 
not juflify the original, expectations. A duty had been laid upon (ilk, the produce of u hich n appropriated 
tp the undertaking. Different other funds are affigned, but winter deftroys the progicfsof the fu miner. 
The winds continually bring back fhoals of fand to the entrance of the port ; and it is much to he appre- 
hended, that all thefe different cxpenccs will be a dead lots. 
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Other churches as well poffefs paintings by J canes > Rivalte, and Orente % the three 
painters of Valencia who enjoy the higheft repute. 

What however.chiefly give celebrity to the city and kingdom of Valencia are its manu- 
fa&ories. We fhall fay but little of that of its cloths, although it contributes materially 
towards the profperity of a part of the kingdom, that which lies in the mountains to- 
wards the weft. There are, as it were hidden, the manufactories of Engtierra , Ontenientc , 
Concenteyna , and particularly that of Alcoy. They work up moft of the wool of the 
country, which, notwithftanding it be of an inferior quality, makes very good common 
cloths, and is much in demand for the manufactories of Languedoc. But filk is for the 
inhabitants of this kingdom a matter of far different importance. Twenty years back 
the produce greatly exceeded their means of converting it into manufactures * j and 
then the motive of government for preventing its exportation was inconceivable. Now 
that the number of looms is nearly doubled, the prohibition has a reafonable motive. 
The inhabitants are even obliged to import filk continually from Italy, and fometimes 
from France, as was the cafe after the bad crop of 1784; and as has been the cafe 
when our manufacturers have been deficient of hands. However, a part of the filk of 
Valencia finds its way out of the kingdom in fpite of the vigilance of adminiftration. 
Its emiffion from that kingdom to the interior of Spain is not forbidden. There paffes 
into Andalufia a much more confiderable quantity than its looms can employ j and it 
is well known, that fome defcends the Guadalquivir, which is embarked for England. 

The progrefs of the manufactories has greatly encouraged of late years the planting 
of mulbetry-trees. Every where are they planted, and every where do they fucceed. A 
few years ago there yet remained between Valencia and Murviedro a large track of poor 
and barren land, called El Arenal ; at prefent it is covered with mulberry-trees. A 
planter there was mentioned to me, who gathers annually as much as twenty pounds 
weight of filk-worm eggs, and poffeffes a fufficiency of mulberry-trees to furnifli them 
food without neceffity of purchafing leaves ; and it is common for individuals to pof- 
fefs five, fix, and feven pounds of eggs. It may not be improper to obferve, that all 
thefe mulberries are of the white kind ( [moreray ) ; for, in fome of the provinces of Spain, 
the kingdom of Grenada for example, they are black (morales). The leaves of the 
latter yield a filk but little inferior to that from the white mulberries. 

The leaves of the former are fold by rargas, each carga being equivalent to two 
hundred and feventy pounds French. They are gathered once, twice, and at moft 
three times in a year ; but it feldom happens that the lad crop is fo abundant, or of 
equal quality with the firft. Beneath fo aufpicious a climate, the leaf of the mulberry- 
tree may be gathered through the greater part of the year, but the leaves are plucked 
only as they are wanted to fupply the filk-worms. The number of thefe leaflet's trunks, 
which increafes as tile feafon advances, tend greatly to leffen the beaufy of thefe plains, 

fo green and fo productive. 

The filk of Valencia is comparable for finenefs with the bed produced in Europe ; 
But there is a’ deleft in the fpinning : many thoufand hands are employed who do not 
all fpin equally well. Hence an inequality in the tiffue. Hence when we import it, it 
is never ufed for fine works. 

It is well known, that the beauty of filks depends much on the manner in which the 
filk is wound from the cod. This fird fpinning is effe&cd in three different manners, 
according to the reels employed. That which has long been and continues to be 
pra&ifed in Spain has this defeat j the fmall threads from fix, feven, or eight balls, 

* It is calculated., that the looms of Valencia work up a million lbs. of filk. 
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which are ftripped at a time, unite to form one thread on the fpindle, without its being 
previoufly rubbed againft another ; fo that the thread of fi]k thus formed is ho fly and 
eafdy breaks. The fecond mode of winding is that ufed by the Piedmontefe ; it con. 
lifts in caufing each thread of filk to be united with another, and not to be fepa rated until 
they have firft twilled four or five times round the other. The third manner is that of 
Vaucanfon , and is an improvement on the lull. In the reel which he invented, the two 
threads of filk, after their firft twifting, 'unite a fecond time for the fame purpofe. This 
operation is called the double croifade. 

If thefe threads thus wound on the fpindles be defigned for the woof, they are fet in 
a machine of fcveral ftories, where they are feparately twilled. Thence they are re- 
moved to another machine where they are twilled together ; after which they are ready 
for the loom. The threads defigned for the warp are twilled only at the inftant of 
re-union. 

But before the threads are twilled two togther, they undergo the operation of la 
breve , which confifts in ftretching them over a lhallow boiler containing vifeous mat- 
ter, in a Hate of ebullition, the exhalations from which fit them for uniting one to the 
other. They are afterwards carried to the machine where they arc twilled. Organzine. 
is the filk in the Hate it leaves this machine. It is only in this lhape that it is permitted 
to be exported from' Piedmont, where the operation of twifting was better performed 
(before the method of Vaucanfon was perfected ).than in any other country. The me- 
thod of that Ikilful machinill, which embraces all the operations relative to the manufac- 
ture of filk fluffs, is exclufively praClifed by the manufacturers of Lyons ; but the filk of 
this country alone can be ufed with the reels for the double croifade , which go by his 
name ; for foreign filk, a greater part of which is ufed in thefe manufactories, mull be 
organized before it is exported. 

For a long time machines to fave labour, have been known in Valencia as well as at 
T a iavc r a de la Reyna. In the latter town I noticed one fingle wheel with teeth, which 
let in motion a thoufand of thofe little fpindles on which the twilled threads of filk are 
wound.. The machinery of Valencia is on a finaller fcale than at Talavera, for the 
former place does not like the latter contain a whole royal manufactory comprized in 
one enclofure. Each manufacturer here meets in difpcrled quarters with the machines 
and hands requifite. 

As to fpinning, the Spaniards Hill adhere to their defective method with an obfti- 
nacy, which the government has latterly thought it right to oppofe. In 1781 it caufed 
a French merchant, eftablilhed'at Madrid, to enter into an engagement, to fuppty firft 
the manufactories of Murcia and Valencia, and in fuccefiinn fuch others as might de- 
fire them with reels after the plan of Vaucanfon. But Spanilh idlenei's rejected the 
adopting of a filk, which twilled in this manner is clofer and more fine, and requires 

greater nicety in weaving, without obtaining an augmentation of price, adequate to the 
extra labour. In confequcnce French hands were employed in. the firft expu intents of 
this defcription. 

La Paycjfe , an intelligent manufacturer, ellablilhed a manufactory on a lafge fcale at 
Milan fa, near Valencia, wherein filk was fpun, wound, and organized after the maniic* 
of Vaucanfon j but this filk being dearer by from 50 to 60 rials the pound than that 
prepared after the Spanilh mode, it was lefs in demand, fo that this elliniable citizen was 
a lofer by his experiment. Nevcrthelefs he was not dilheartened. He called theory 
to the affiftance of practice, and publilhed a treatife on the Art of fpinning r winding , 
doubling , and twifting, after the Manner of .Vaucanfon. He even oilernl to inftruCl the 
proprietors of filk- worms, and dircCt them in their operations. But it is greatly to be 

apprehended 
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apprehended that thefe attempts will be abortive as long as all the implements ufed In 
Spanilh manufactories are in fuch a (late of imperfeftioH, as difgufts the intelligent ob- 
ferver, although it appear not to have fufficiently ftruck the government. It mud, 
however, be allowed, that in Spain thcy'give the appearance of mohair to their filk in 
Valencia in as excellent a manner as in any other part of Europe. The Valencians 
owe the perfection to which they have attained to Don Manuel Fez , a manufacturer full 
of zeal, who difcovered this fecret by (health among the Levantines, in a voyage to 
Turkey for that exprefs purpofe. ' ‘ 

But the other branches of the manufactories of Valencia have not of late yJIrs im- 
proved as might be expeCted ; this is imputable to the regimen with refpeCt to lilies 
adopted by government, and the almoft incurable predilection of the Valencians for 
their old cuftoms. 

The patriotic fociety of Valencia has however lately attempted to further the progrefs 
of induftry *. None has more diligently or more fuccefsfully exerted itfelf in favour of 
ufeful eftablilhments. This fociety encourages the planting of mulberry- trees, improve- 
ments in the preparation of filk, and adjudges prizes to the inventors of new machinery 
calculated to Amplify the procefs of the arts. The patriotic focieties of Spain are a 
modern inftitution not yet arrived at perfection,, but which already (hews and keeps up 
a public fpirit. The French republic, when peace refumes its empire, will poflibly find 
it advantageous to adopt fimilar inftitutions, for the purpofe of repairing with prompti- 
tude the injuries fuflained by induftry from the Revolution. 

Much has the commerce of Valencia fuffered from the war between England and 
Spain. Its port has been almoft entirely abandoned, and the productions of this beauti- 
ful' country have experienced, as well in their price as in their fale, a material reduction. 
The price of the pound of filk, for example, has fallen from five to three piaftres ; which 
proves what we have previoufly obferved, that in fpite of prohibition during peace a great 
proportion of the filk of Valencia is exported. 

Chap. XIII. — Environs of Valencia.— Bcmmamct. — Burjafot, the Chatreufes. — Murvu- 
dro, the ancient Saguntum. — Coajl of the kingdom of Valencia.— Modern ejtablijhment of 
San Carlos.— Paffage of the Ebro. 

DURING the fine feafon, which comprifes in Valencia almoft the whole of the year, 
the environs of the capital are delightful to behold. A number of pleafing rural ha- 
bitations have a claim on the curiofity of the traveller. I particularly recommend to fuch 
the village of Benimamet , half a league diftant from Valencia; and among its country- 
houfes that efpecially occupied foirte years back by Don Pedro Mayoral , canon of the 
cathedral. It is oh an eminence in the centre of a garden wherein orange and lemon 
trees embalm with their fragrance the pureft atmofphere. ‘ The coolnefs of its alleys, 
the variety of views it commands, the fertility which furrounds it, combine to make it 
a delicious refidence. There it is, nay in a hundred places in Valencia, you will find 
that the fenfible and elegant Swede who filled the embafly to Paris f, erred not widely 
from the truth when he faid, “ In this happy country every thing is forgot, you ceafe 
. ** to belong to any nation, to have any bufinefs,' are no more a hufband, a fatner, nor a 
** friend } you feel yourfelf an infulated being intoxicated with the beauties of nature, 

* Notwithftanding the recommendations and encouragement of this fociety, mulberry-trees have rather 
diminiihed than increafed within thefe late years, on account of government not interfering fufficiently to 
j revent the augmentation of rice-grounds, 

f The Count de Cruts. 
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« and relifliing exiftence.” In the garden which brings to my remembrance this rhap- 
fody, and which if it could be realized, would realize the ftatement I met fome years ago 
from the good Canon Mayoral, with a reception which I (hall never forget. . The fert- 
ility which reigned about him feemed to dwell in his foul, and was painted in his fea- 
tures. Towards me he was prodigal of kindnefs, as nature had been to him of her gilts. 
He is no more. Sit illi terra levis. 

A quarter of a league from Benimamet there is another village on higher ground, 
called Burjafot. Here, befides the tomb ofMademoifclle L’Advenant, a celebrated ac* 
trefs, the Le Couvreur of France, who, more fortunate than* her, was allowed without 
obftruftion an afylutn under Ihelter of the altar, travellers are Ihewn, as one of the curio- 
fities of the country, the Sicbas , or Si/bos , which are large cavities from 25 to 30 feet 
deep, dug in the form of immenfe jars, and cafed with mafonry. They are the work 
of the Moors, who ufed them as granaries, to which purpofe they are applied by the 
Valencians. 

Twenty other fites about Valencia exa£t the attention of the traveller. If defirous of 
feeing a fine convent of Francifcan monks, he may vifit and admire that of San Miguel 
de los Reyes. He will have it propofed to him to walk to the three chartreufes, fitu- 
ated in the neighbourhood of Valencia, all of them in a delicious fituation. One in 
particular, that of Porta Celt, deferves efpecial notice ; every thing Ihews opulence, 
every thing tends there to maintain the quiet of the foul. Whatever averfion to mo- 
nadic life a man may entertain, he cannot refill a fenfation of eftcem for thofe filent foli- 
taries, not unmindful of the benefits which nature has fpread around them, who tran- 
quilly laborious, auftere yet not uncivil, apparently do wrong to none except them- 
felves. I vifited foine of their cells, the furniture of them was neatly trim and elegantly 
fimple. I walked as well to their cemetery. Its boundaries are marked by palm-trees 
which {hade the tombs beneath ; befide them rofes grow as if to prevent the mortal 
remains of humanity from infefting the air refpired in this facred afylutn. I regretted 
that it was uncommon thus to reprefept death under lefs hideous forms, and banim thofe 
images which render it fo terrible. Why, faid I, why endeavour to drew with mourn- 
ful objects, to furround with frightful precipices, this road which none can (bun ? Why 
not rather aflift mortality to tread this path, if not with chearfulnefs, yet with ferenity ? 
Away then from the bed of death, away from the bier with objefts exciting gloom, or 
what may alarm thofe who furvive. Let us enjoy free from excefs, and confequently 
from remorfe, the bleffings the earth fupplies ; and when the organized duft which the 
breath of life animates for a few feconds, be required again by our common mother, 
may it ferve to make fruitful her entrails, and if poflible adorn her face. 

But let us leave Valencia and its charming environs, to refume the road to Barcelona. 

The firft remarkable place at which the traveller arrives beyond Valencia is the an- • 
cient Saguntum, now called Murviedro. The cattles by which it is commanded are 
difeerned at two leagues difiance. At firft you are induced to conceive them the re- 
mains of the ramparts from which the Saguntines fo long repelled the Carthaginian 
hero, but afterwards learn that thefe cattles were the work of the Moors. They built 
upon the heights on which thefe catties are fituated feven fortrefles, that communicate 
with each other by fubterrancous paffages, fome of which are ftill ahnofl: entire. It ap- 
pears that Saguntum was built half way up the eminence, and in particular extended on 
the other fide into the plain approaching the fea, far beyond the fite of Murviedro, fince 
Livy fays it was not more than a thoufand paces from it j whereas the prefent confines 
of Murviedro are a league from the fea. 
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Murviedro Rill abounds in Rones with Phceftician'or Latin infcriptions. The latter an* 
numerous in the walls of fome of the ftreets ; and there are five of them, remarkably well 
preferved, in the walls of a church. It is likely that fuch as are found on the fide of the 
mountain, or even higher, have been carried thither by the Moors, in common with 
other Rones for. building. Thus, in the walls of their ancient fortreffes, we find a fiatue 
of white marble without a head, and fome Rones with infcriptions placed in an inverted 
pofition. • 

The monuments, the remains of which are Rill in prefervation at Murviedro, date 
their conRru'Sion from th% period that the Romans, after the brave defence and deflruc- 
tion of their town, rebuilt it, made it a municipal city, and one of the mofi fuperb cities 
to be found but of Italy. They had among others a temple dedicated to Bacchus, the 
wreck of which is yet vifible, on the left near the entrance into Murviedro ; its pave- 
ment in mofaic, which was.fuffered to fall to decay through neglett, has been taken up 
and tranfported to the library of the archbifhop. 

The foundation of the ancient Circus of Saguntum is Rill difcoverable, upon which 
walls, ferving as an inclofure to a long continuation of orchards, have been built. This 
Circus, as it is eafy to perceive, was adjoining to a finall river, which was the chord cf 
the fegment formed by the Circus. The bed only of the river now remains. It cannot 
be doubted but that, when the mock lea fights, called Naumachia, were here exhibited, 
this bed was filled by the tribute of neighbouring canals which Rill exiR. 

Butof ail that remains of old Saguntum, nothing is in fo good prefervation as the 
theatre. In it you may plainly diRinguilh the different feats which the citizens occupied, 
each clafs according to its rank. At the bottom, in the place of our orcheRra, are the 
feats for the magiRrates ; next, thofe for the equeltrian order; and laR of all, thofefor 
the people. The two door ways at which the magiRrates entered Rill remain ; alfo two 
higher up, exclufively referved for the equeRrian order ; and almoR at the top of the 
amphitheatre, which continues without interruption from top to bottom, the two galle- 
ries by which the multitude withdrew, and for that reafon called by the ancients vomitoria ; 
laRly, the four or five highefi rows of feats.which were defiined to littors and courtefans, 
are yet entire, as well as the femicircular roof of the whole edifice. On the outfide there 
yet remain the proje&ing Rones, wherein the bars were inferted to which was faRened 
the great horizontal covering which Iheltered the whole affembly from the rain and fun ; 
for the ancients in conRru&ing their theatres forefaw and provided againR every thing. 
Every one had a feat, and all were fecure from the inclemency of the weather. Every 
means was taken to prevent diforder. In a fpot Rill difcernible the judges were feated. 
If any turbulent fpettator drew upon himfelf their animadverfion, they had lidtors at 
hand to feize him ; who conduced him into a private chamber, between which and the 
judges feats there Was a communication by a private Raircafe ; he was there interrogat- 
ed, and if found culpable, was confined in a prifon, under the chamber in which he was 

interrogated, till the conclufion of the reprefentation. 

Dean Marti, who has given a detailed account .of the ancient Saguntum, efiimates R 
capable of containing nine thoufand perfons ; and this appeared to me credible. Many 
wonder how the a&ors (hould, in the open air, have been able to make themfelves heard 
by fo numerous an audience with their natural voice. However, in 1783, 1 convinced 
myfelf it was pofiible by placing a boy where the Rage formerly was, whilfl; I was at the 
top of the amphitheatre, and making him repeat phrafes, of which I loR not a word. 

No traces of the Rage remain. Beyond the amphitheatre, of which fome of the 
benches towards the centre are fenfibly decayed, the veRiges of the place occupied by 
the a&ors are with difficulty diRinguifhed ; it offers nothing but a few trees and ruin-r 
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ated buildings* The front of the ancient ftage has been converted into an alley of mul- 
berry trees, where rope-makers have edabliflied their moving trade. 

No care was taken to preferve this valuable monument. A,goaler had his habitation 
there, which he extended or changed as convenient. A few poor families build within 
it wretched huts, of which the Romans, almdll twenty centuries before, prepared the 
walls and ceiling. Never was time better affifted in its ravages. The facrilege would 
have drawn tears from Caylus or Winkelmann. At length, in 1787, they began to be 
repaired. The Corregidor of Murvied.ro, railing from the dead as it were this corpfe 
of a Roman theatre, relieved it from degradation, and reftored it for fome hours to its 
ancient ufe, by caufing a Spaniih piece to be reprefented within its walls. 

One of the late captains-general'of the kingdom of Valencia, Don Louis de Urbina, 
improved upon this folemn reparation. Under his aufpices it was attempted to make 
the theatre of Saguntum lit for its ancient dellination. A Valencian poet, Don Fran- 
eifeo Bamahonda, compofed a tragedy, the fubje£t of which was worthy of the countiy 
and worthy of the theatre ; it was the liege of Saguntum itfelf, it was that noble felf- 
deyotion which covered with alhes, blood and glory, that land dear to honour, and dear 
to liberty ; but it appears this fine project has vanilhed into air, at leaft it is faid there * 
is no longer an intention of reviving the theatre of Saguntum, and it is left as before to 
the obfervations of antiquaries *. 

From the place which it occupies you afeend with difficulty to the ancient fortrefles 
of the Moors which crown the enclofure. Upon the platform on the fummit is an 
humble hermitage, the inhabitant of which enjoys one of the fineft profpedls in Spain. 

It commands the rich plain which feparates Murviedro from Valencia. Thence you fee 
the lleeples of this capital riling through the orchards by which it is furrounded. Before, 
you behold in perfpective a confiderable part of the Mediterranean, the Ihores of which 
are covered with vineyards, olive and mulberry trees, from Murviedro to die edges of 
its banks : on the left a chain of hills bounds the horizon, and infenfibly diminilhes to a - 
level with the fea, leaving no interval but that formed by the road to Barcelona. 

The wine in the environs of Murvicdro is ftrpng and well tailed ; but moll of it is , 
converted into brandy, which is put into barrels and conveyed to a fmall port about a 
league from Murviedro, whence they are {hipped for the North, for France, or for Spaniih 
America, which, fince trade has been thrown open, afford a confiderable market for the 
brandies of the coaft of Valencia. 

Beyond Murviedro, vail fields lhaded by olive trees and carobs, rich vineyards, and 
pictures of the mod chearful fertility accompany you, as you travel over a fuperb 
road, the whole of the way from that town to Cajlillon de la Plana , a borough fevea 
leagues from Valencia. 

At a great league from Murviedro we Hopped awhile at Almenara, a village agreeably 
fituated on an eminence. Here I found five curates tranfported from the Roufiillon, 
to whom government had granted an afylum in a convent of Dominicans. It was con- 

fequent that many of thefe exiles would feek refuge in preference in a neighbouring ltatc 
of the catholic perfuafion ; and on the way 1 fcarcely paffed a league without meeting 
with fome. At firfl they took up their refidence in the capital, and moll confiderable 
towns of the peninfula, hoping to find in thefe places greater refources than elfewhere. 
They excited in the beginning a double interefl, as objects of diflrefs, and perfecuted 
martyrs of religion. The faithful, in their blind veneration for thefe vi&ims, went fa 
far as to prefer them to their own priefls, the more fo, from wrctchednefs obliging thofe 

* It wae Townfliend, the Englifli traveller, who firft drew a momentary attention to this theatre. 
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to cheapen, if I may ufe the expreffion, the fpiritual treafures they difpenfed. The in. 
terefts of mortality foon however fpake louder than the interefts of heaven. The indi- 
genous priefts took umbrage at the profperity of the intruders ; and whether govern, 
ment paid any refpett to their reprefentations ; whether they conceived it dangerous to 
fuffer thofe delicate queftions, which relate to the rights of kings and fubjeos, to be 
difcufltd in places where numbers were collected together, it difperl'ed the French ec- 
clefiaftics over a larger furface. It ordered fome to the convents of. the interior, and 
even fixed .the number that each was allowed to receive. 

To return to Almcnara. From this pretty borough to Caftellon the country is 
rather lefs fertile, although every where well peopled, and enlivened by induftry. We 
palled through two large towns. Nulls and Villareal ; after which we eroded (a thing 
iufficiently common in Spain) by a very handfome bridge, a large river which was 
nearly dry. 

After you leave Caftellon fine roads are no further continued, and nothing can be 
more fudden than the tranfition. Defcending by an extremely rugged road, you ap. 
proach the fea, which is kept in fight for the fpace of a league. You afterwards have 
to encounter a very fteep hill, and are terribly jolted untu you arrive at the caftle of 
Oropefa , fituated on an eminence near the margin of the Mediterranean. Thence, as 
far as La Venta de Senienta , the road is tolerably fmooth* After palling Caftillon, the 
foil is perceptibly lefs rich. The whole country you travel over in furmounting the hill 
of Oropefa is unpeopled, and prefents the mod hideous afpeft ; beyond it, the country 
is a little cultivated, but ftony roads ftill continue as far as Alcala de Siberia a land of 
town half way up a hill, in a country not the moll cheerful or productive. 

At length you re-approach the fea, and the laft ports of the coafts of Valencia. . 

The firft that you meet with, after having wound about with difficulty amidft the 
mountains, is Beniearlo , inhabited principally by filhermen. Here begin the fiat roofs, 
and jargon of Catalonia ; this is a fpecies, of corrupt Spanilh, which greatly refembles 
the patois of Roudiilon, without a knowledge of which it would be difficult for a perfon 
to make himfelf underftood in Catalonia. 

At a great league from Beniearlo is another more important port, Venaroz, a large 
town of pretty good appearance, containing from eleven to twelve hundred houfes. The 
environs of Beniearlo And Venaroz are planted with vines, the produce of which is con- 
verted into brandies, which are exported. Venaroz is not, properly fpeaking, a fea 
, port. I found there, however, about fifty fmall veffels ; thefe, inftead of laying at an- 
chor, were on the beach out of water. Many of thefe barks go coaftwue as far as 

Cadiz and Marseilles ; fome even venture to the Havannah. 

At a league beyond Venaroz the fine road began again in 1793, with a fmall bridge 
newly eonftru&ed on the fpot, which forms the limit of Catalonia and theldngdom of 
Valencia } and was continued three leagues to San Carlos, a new eftablilhment which 
deferves detail. 

San Carlos is dire£Uy on the fea fhore. It is the capital of the eftabliihment of the 
Alfaques, a name given to a fort of port formed by the mouth of the Ebro. The Al- 
faques, properly fpeaking, are a long tongue of land, narrow and femidrcular, being a 
prolongation of the left bank of that river. San Carlos is fituated oppofite to this point 
of land ; and this is the point of the coaft which (hips make for. It confifts of two fine 
buildings placed along the road. A large oblong fquare Separates them from another 
row of fymmetrical buildings, one of which may rank among the belt taverns in Spain. 
It is extremely clean, and tolerably well fumilhed ; it has alfo a good larder : but with 
reafon we may again aft the Spaniards why, like fo many others, is this hotel kept by a 
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Milanefe ? The Mediterranean wafhes its walls. When I paffed it in 1793 they were 
(till at work on the new port. The objett of this eftablifhment begun in 1780 was to 
people a peninfula, up to that time a wafte, and to render the mouth .of the Ebro of 
l'ervice to navigation and trade. In this narrow peninfula there was morg than a thou- 
fand acres to diftribute, but few colonifts up to that period had gone thither to eftablifh 
themfelves* on account of the land belonging to individuals of Ampofta, and fome 
neighbouring villages for the moft part, who go thither to cultivate it, without chang- 
ing their abode. The project of government was to dig a large port on this fpot, and 
fo facilitate the paiTage from the Ebro, which is much incumbered below Ampofta. 
For this purpofe a canal was begun at this latter place which was to end at San Carlos, 
aud on which canal, as early as 1793, all the materials neceflary for this eftablilhment 
were conveyed in flat bottomed boats. By deepening this canal, it will be made na- 
vigable from Ampofta to San Carlos ; thereby rendering the Ebro paflable for fliips to 
fea. A deficiency of funds retarded in meafure the works. In 1793 a battery was 
begun in advance before San Carlos. All thefe works were under the management of 
a Parmefan of the name of Nodin , a fkilful artift to whom is owing all the fuccefs of 
thefdan. But here again, why do the Spaniards leave the] province of embellilhing, 
enlivening, and fortifying their coafts to Italians ? 

This eftablilhment however was not very far advanced in the fpring of 1793, and 
probably will never produce all the efteCt expelled by the court # j the largeft veflels, 
however, may anchor within mufket fhot of San Carlos, and at the period I was there, 
the greater part of the regiments from the different parts of the Mediterranean, in- 
tended for Catalonia, came thither to difembark. But the air of San Carlos is un- 
healthy ; and it is not at the Ample fignal of a government that commerce the mod 
capricious of all defpots forfakes its old reforts. 


Chap. XI V .’—Entrance into Catalonia. — Pajfage of the Col de Balaguet. — Cambrils. — 
Tortofa . —R^uf.— Tarragona. — Roman monuments.— Montferrat. 

THE Ebro crofted, you traverfe an immenfe unpeopled diflrid, moftly covered with 
heath- The whole of this country is interfered by ravines, which renders k extremely 
laborious to travel over in a coach. Thus did we journey for five wearifome leagues 
before we defeended into the miferable borough of Prellos in the bottom of a bafon fur-, 
rounded by a double rampart of mountains. We here fecured two afles which were 
brought to the place where we flept. The frightful defeription given us of our next day’s 
journey* had made us think this precaution neceflary. 

It is my opinion one of the moft: (Inking phenomena in Europe to a traveller, to- 
find in a country fo well known as Spain, between two cities fo confiderable as Valen- 
cia and Barcelona, almoft clofe to tne fea-fhore, near the mouth of a great river, and 
on a road fo much frequented by travellers of all claffes, and of all countries — to find, 
I fay, fuch vaft diftrift fo much deprived of refources, and fo deftitute in appearance 
of all thofe comforts which luxury, and civilization bring in their train, and every where 
engender. This is a reflection the moft fuperlicial obferver cannot refrain from making, 
particularly between the borders of the Ebro, and the vicinity of Barcelona. I doubt 
whether in the midft of Siberia, or about the gulph of Bothnia, a traveller would be 
more bare of refources or confider himfelf more abandoned by the univerfe. . 

* Thi* predidtion hat been verified ; fiace 1 793 confiderable fumi of money have been expended on the 
eftablilhment of San Carlo** and yet it ia imperfect. 

From 
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From Perellos the di (lance is two 'fliort leagues to the Vent a del Platen , a ta- 
vern (landing entirely by itfelf at the foot of mountains, and embofomed in woods 1 . 
We had fome merchants for fellow travellers, who gave us fmall' comfort by their de- 
feription of our morrow’s journey, the more difficult for us according to them, from 
the number of our party, and our being burthened with two children of a very tender 
age. 

We began this painful journey by fix o'clock in the morning, myfelf on foot, my 
wife feared on one of the animals we had hired 'at Perellos, and our two children in 
panniers on the oppofite flanks of the other, flieltered as well as we were able from the 
keen North wind. Thus did we travel for two leagues and a half over the mod horrid 
country ; afterwards we climbed by a long fpiral march the famous col de Balaquet , a 
fteep mountain near the fea. As we arrived at the fummit we found ourfelves at the 
foot of a diminutive fort, which had in g&rrifon a fmall detachment of Walloon 
guards. 

. Four leagues farther, after having paffed through a fmall village on the fea-fhore, by 
a tower, and the ruins of an old caftle, and after getting through fome very rugged 
pafles, we arrived at Cambrils, a town of thVee or four hundred houfes on a wretched 
belch, where fome few barks refort for loading wines. Its fite js very unhealthy and 
tertian agues are very common. This fcourge had Ihortly before depopulated a convent 
of AugulUne monks, the folitary walls of which were pointed out to our party. 

An unhappy family of pilgrims with which we had climbed the mountain of Bala- 
guet, refided in this place, ft had been in fearch of health to the miraculous image of 
Vinatoz, and brought back but addition to their tnifery. A mother, four or five young 
girls with their feet bare, and with rags, with two infants periftiing with cold, and 
nipped with hunger, were treading back their weary (leps, invoking by the way the 
pity of travellers, fometimes more eafily excited than that of heaven. What fad re- 
flexions did the fight of thefe wretched ViXims of fate and fuperftition excite in our 
breads ! Unfortunate family ! It returned on foot, without means of fupport, from a 
wearifome and fruitlefs expedition, and yet appeared refignedlv And I, and I to mur. 
mur, at rough paflages that jolted my berlinc, tight, and well hung, and well provided 
with neceflaries, with whatever was ufeful, and even with luxuries ! I reproved myfelf 
for pofleffing thefe conveniencies as well as for my murmurings. Almoft did I reproach 
myfelf on account of the modell conveyance for my wife and children. I appeafed 
my remorfe by giving them charity, which at firft was received with an effufion of gra- 
titude; at length the chief pilgrim chilled my compaflion by her importunities, her 
want of feeling to the unfortunate beings (he carried or dragged in her train, and 
above all by the offer Ihe made me of telling my fortdne. At firft I imagined I had 
found a pious and devout woman, a tender mother. My heart was froze at the mere 
afpeX of a mercenary gypfey. How frequently would pity be barren, or even give 
place to callofity, if the torch of examination were ever to light with its blaze! Is it 
not a blefling on the part of heaven for the unhappy, that it often poffeffcs the unre- 
-fleXing promptitude of inffjpX. I come back to Cambrjls. 

This bad port is frequented only by fome barks which take in lading for Cadiz, Ge- 
noa, and fome other places. If overtaken off this beach by bad weather, they make 
for Salo, which is -but half a league diftant. 

From Cambrils we went by a narrow and very rugged road for the fpace of four 
leagues,” and flept at Serrafina after palling through the pretty borough of Villafeca. 

Travelling from the Ebro, we left Torto/a on its left bank, fituated on the Hope of a 
mountain, four leagues from the fea. It is an epifcopal fee, and contains fixteen thou- 

c fand 
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fund inhabitants.- Its neighbourhood is ,highly cultivated, and it carried on a buttling 
trade in wheat, owing to its pofition on the Ebro, which is fufllciently deep to carry largo 
barks. Lefs than a league* from the town- thofe famous quarries of marble are 
fituated, known by file name of Tortofa-jafper. Nothing can be more melancholy, more 
deferted than the (pace of fifteen leagues which feparate- Tortofa from Cambrils ; and 
few roads are lefs paflable than that from Tortofa to Terragona. 

From Cambrils the plain lpreads, and here you again meet with plantations of olive 
trees, carobs, and vines, in tolerable abundance. 

From a league beyond Serrafina^you perceive the fpires of Terragona, an ancient 
town in a pi&urcfque fituation, on a deep and rocky eminence. A colony of the Sci- 
pios, it remained for a length of time the feat of the Roman government in Spain. 
The fea bathes its walls, and forms a little port, the trade of which has greatly dimi- 
nilhed fince Reus has become more frequented. 

Reus * is a modern town, which induftry in a fhort fpace of time has raifed to a high 
degree of profperity. It is fituated inland, about four leagues'North Weft of Terra- 
gona, from which it is feparated by oile of the moft fertile and belt cultivated plains in 
Spain. The inhabitants of Reus ufe the port of Salo for exporting their fruits, wines* 
and brandies. The profperity which they enjoy is one of the miraculous creations of 
induftry, and well deferves the traveller Ihould turn out of his road a few leagues to 
be a witnefs thereto. Under the direction of an Englifh houfe at Reus there is one of 
the fined diftilleries in Europe, it has alfo a pretty theatre, very handfome barracks, 
and the image of activity and abundance in every quarter. A quantity of hides are 
drefled here, as well as at the town of Bails or Veils which is not far from it. 

The inhabitants of the ancient Terragona ftruggle as well as they are able with their 
new rivals. Emulous of reftpring to their harbour its former profperity, they have 
undertaken at their own expence to improve it, by throwing out jetties, which will 
render it more commodious and fafe. The court has given them afliftance in this un- 
dertaking, by making fomc conceffions in their favour, and by exempting them from 
divers impofitions. Even war has not deterred them from the profecution of their 
patriotic meafuresf. 

Below the town- of Terragona, and before you enter it, you ford the little river 
Francoli, which empties itfelf clofe by into the fea. Terragona was formerly a place 
of ftrength, and part of its ancient walls remain. When I patted it in 1793 a fort had 
j-uft been conftrutted there with embrafures. Its object was- chiefly to prevent an ap- 
proach to the beach. You may keep on the road to Barcelona, without entering Ter- 
ragona ; but curious to fee this celebrated town, I climbed up to it by a fteep path. I 
was (truck with the beauty of its pofition, but found its interior mournful and deferted. 
Rocks on every fide render the approach to it difficult, and moft particularly fo for 
carriages. Its cathedral is handfome, but gloomy and fupported by pillars of an 
enormous fize. « 

Terragona contains a number of Roman monuments. Such are. the remains of a 
circus, an amphitheatre, the ruins of the palace of the Emperor Auguftus, a heap of 
Roman inferiptions, and above all the remains of an aquedudt, extending for fix or 
feven leagues, which in 178a it was in contemplation to re-eltabli(h. 

_ * The manufactories of Reus have fuffered in the iaft war j but the activity of the Catalans may be rc- 
lied on for their reftoratlon. 

+ It has not been crowned with fuccefs. The works begun at the port of Terragona have been 
abandoned. 

As 
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As you leave .the gate which leads to Barcelona, you defcend almoft perpendicularly 
to regainthe great road. r The environs of Terragona, are, however, chearful and 
well inhabited. You have an almoft uninterrupted fucceflion of pretty houfes, from 
the town to the hamlet of Figarctta about a league diftant. , 

Two great leagues beyond you pafs under a •handfome triumphal arch, formerly 
intended, without doubt, to immortalize fome exploit on a frequented fpot ; at prefent 
it (lands by itfelf in the midft of the country. It is in tolerably good.prefeirvation, except 
its capitals which appear to have been of the Corinthian order, and which it has been 
attempted to renew. The learned in Spain have no doubt of its being ere&ed in 
Trajan's time. A league to the rigth of the road is another monument, which has re- 
ceived much greater damage, called the tower of the Scipios, from tradition handing 
down that two Romans of that name were buried there. Notwithftandmg the ravage 
of time has worn away all the forms, you may yet diftiaguifh two (laves in an attitude 
of grief. 

A little beyond the triumphal arch, you find the pretty village of Altafolla delight- 
fully fituated, and another called Torre del Embarr on an eminence near the fea. This 
laft has a fort of port or road which receives a few barks. 

The whole of this country, which we travelled over in the beginning of March, with 
the Catalonians the infancy of the year, appeared to us fingularly pleafant from the 
mildnefs of the climate, the variety of cultivation, and the lovelinefs of certain po. 
fitions. All that it wants is roads a little lefs rough. 

The great village of Vendrelly where the French conful at Barcelona, Auberi y had an 
eflate, is fome leagues from the Torre del Embarr. 1 obferved with pleafure in its 
neighbourhood a new. and pretty chateau, a true country houfe placed on the fide of a 
hill in an agreeable fituation. I learned that it had been recently built and was con- 
Handy inhabited by Mr. Peru de Soulis, a modeft agriculturift, who, differing from the 
major part of his countrymen, adopted exclufively a country life. In a country where 
the fine feafon of the year is of nine or ten months' duration ; where the winter never 
fevere fcarcely changes the robe of the fields, that this inclination (hould be fo unufual 
is extraordinary. 

Beyond Vendrill you crofs a rather arid country, to reach the pretty borough of Vil- 
lafratica , on leaving which you have before you a chain of mountains, which fringe the 
borders of almoft the whole horizon. There the famous monaftery of Montferrat is 
fituated, deep and folitary afylum k of thofe monks, who have fixed the attention of 
more than one traveller, and among whom I under flood fome prelates from France had 
retired. 

The monaftery of Montferrat is eight leagues North Weft of Barcelona. The only 

remarkable place in this diftance is the borough of Terrafa known for its manufa&ure 
of fine cloths. The monaftery is fituated on the dope of a high mountain, and joins 
the church, which is one of the mod remarkable monuments of fumptuous fuperftition. 
It contains . eighty, lamps of filver, chandeliers, relics, erodes, and buds, all of the 
fame metal, crowns enriched with precious (tones, magnificent veftments, &c., the 
whole deftined to the decoration of a miraculous virgin. 

What an extravagant profufion in a country in which induftry has yet fo much need 
of alfiftance ! I (hall not preach either the profanation or violent fpoliation of temples. 
Thefe fudden reforms, thefe fits of persecution, prefuppofe and bring on other excefles. 
Recommended perhaps by reafon they are executed by rage; and the obloquy thereof 
is the fmalleft damage they occafion. But were thefe treasures appropriated to render 
the communication perfea between Valencia and Barcelona, between Barcelona and 

Saragofla, 
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Saragoffa, and to vivify the interior of Catalonia, of which from the coafts you would 
form a too favourable opinion } thefe treafures, would they do lefs honour to the divi- 
pity whoever it may be to whom they are confecrated j and would the guardians of them 
be lefs happy, or left revered ? 

They are thirteen or fourteen in number. Their hermitages are. difperfed over the 
top of the mountain, and occupy the fpace of near two leagues, as far as to its greateft 
height. The mod elevated, that of Saint Jeremy, commands a magnificent profpedt 
over immenfe plains. You thence difcpver the courfe of rivers, towns, fome iflands, 
and an unbounded fea. The inhabitants of thefe folitary retreats are doubtlefs little 
fenfible of thefe beauties daily feen j but fetting afide that devotion fo much calumniated, 
the illufions of which are capable of embellifhing a defert, they live here a fweet, tran- 
quil, and even agreeable life, without any appointed labor, without any inquietude, as 
to their fubfiftence, without remorfe, but not without aufterity. In the midft of their 
ftagnant wealth, iivthe very lap of abundance, they remain content with a happy medio- 
crity ; the hofpitality which they exercife towards travelers being almoft their only expence. 
Allow that philofophy proferibe, that policy reform, it mud be cruelty itfejf that could 
fpeak ill of them. I rgturn to the road to Barcelona. 

Beyond Villafranca, the road is traced out, and even begun, but in 1793 it was fo 
much neglected, fo uneven owing to pieces of rock, that I wiihed even a fcoreof times 
it had never been proje&ed but on paper. The bridge was the only part of the road 
that had been carefully attended to. To begin with one of them which is a good 
quarter of a league from the tavern called El OJlal forda, you find a fmali^portion of 
fuperb highway, after which you turn fliort on the right to be jolted on as bad a road 
as any there is in Spain. From ihodt to (hock, one almoft falls down a narrow, very 
fteep, and (tony road, which follows the fide of a profound valley. In order to avoid 
this really formidable pafs, a raoft bold defign was projected no lefs than to unite the 
two oppofite mountains by a fort of bridge of three (lories. It was obliged to be aban- 
doned. But the very attempt was grand. A foot'path-way along the valley, paffes 
under the arcades of this bridge, and enables the pafienger to form an idea pf this gi- 
gantic plan. 

Beyond this valley you find yourfelf again on a tolerable road, which leads to one of 
the fineft bridges ih Europe. . It is five hundred and forty paces long, and embraces the 
Whole of the wide river Lorregat. It takes its name from a village on its other fide 
called Molinas del Rey or Remolinos. The country you pafs over to arrive there, is 
picturefque but wild. High mountainsiorm almoft the whole boundary of the horizon, 
and induftry llruggles with an arid foil on their enormous fides j the plough having fur* 

rowed every part of it which is not inacceffible. 

Chap. XV. — Neighbourhood and interior of Barcelona. — Fortrcfs of Montjouy. — Details 
refpeding. Catalonia.— Corvera.—Diocefe of Solf one. —Mine of Cordona.—Lerida.— 
Courfe of the, Segre. 

FROM Los Molinas del Rey , the road is good for four leagues before you arrive at 
Barcelona. Nothing can be more chearful, more animated, or more rich than the 
profpeft as you approach this capital, in every refpett fo worthy of the curiofity of the 
traveller. Its port, which however is neither fpacious nor very good, greatly contri- 
butes to its embellifhment. Two fmall rivers El Lobregat , and El Befos, which empty 
themfelves near the town, throw up fand in fiich manner as to make U (hallow in fpite 
vol. v. 4 k of 
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ef every means of prevention. It is formed by a fort of hedge placed between the 
citadel of Montjouy, the toWn, and Barcelonetta, a finally modern town built by the 
Marquis de la Mina, governor of Catalonia, whofe tomb is in one of the churches. 
It is in this quarter that the mod remarkable objects in , Barcelona are feen j the fine 
promenade in the manner of a terrace, which runs the whole length of the port ; the 
Lonja , a new building in which are united a fchool for drawing, one for pilotage, and 
one of trade ; the palace of the captain general, which, in fpite of its defects, has a 
very impdfing appearance ; and above all the new cuftotn houfe, a magnificent edifice 
which was fcarcely finilhed in 1793. - ' 

Every thing at Barcelona wore the appearance of a fpeedy war, and in the minds 
of the common people there exifted great animofity towards the French. 

In no town of Spain reigns there more apparent activity, or more real induftry, not- 
wiihftanding the caufes of idlenefs and depopulation which yet exift at Barcelona as 
well as elfewhere. For here are eighty-two churches, twenty-feven convents of monks, 
eighteen of nuns, and feveral congregations. According to the cchfus of 1787 Bar- 
celona contained one hundred and eleven thoufand four hundred and ten perfons. In 
no pait whatever has population fo fenfibly increafed, if it be true, as is averred, that in 
1715 Barcelona numbered no more than thirty-feven thoufand fouls, and that on the 
difembarkation of Charles III. in 1759, it ftill poffefied no more than fifty-three thou- 
fand. What however may render credible this rapid increafe, is the prodigious quantity 
of buildings erected within thefe fewyears, not only within the town, but as well and more 
particularity in its neighbourhood j infomuch, that Barcelona for the number and con- 
venience-of its country houfes is inferior to very few towns in France. Marfeilles, which 
refembles it in fome jefpeCts, which may be likened to it, although in many inftances 
fuperior, yet cannot compare its territory with that of this town ; where at once you 
meet with beautiful landscapes, a greatly varied tillage, the buftle of induftry, and every 
fymptom of opulence. To the charms of fuch a neighbourhood be there fupcraddal 
the advantage of a fertile 'foil, and a climate which, without being torrid, caufes all the 
productions Of hot countries to profper ; the great concourfe of foreigners met with ; 
a numerous garrifon ; the means of initruftion furniflted by feveral literary focieties ; 
an anatomical theatre j fome public libraries; a cabinet of natural hiftory, which 
Toumefort highly prized, and enriched with a precious collection of plants from the 
Levant ; the cabinet of a private individual, for the variety and choice of the curiofitief? 
of the three kingdoms which it contains, it "might excite the envy of more than one 
little fovereign ; fine Walks, numerous and feiect focieties ; the variety of occupations 
in which commerce and induftry are employed ; let thefe be fuperadded, and it mult 
be allowed, that there are few towns in Europe wherein a man can live more pleafantly, 
or with more numerous refources, than at Barcelona. Barcelona, however, is yet not 
what it might become by a great deal, the caufeof which may eafily be divined. 

* The lovers of the fine arts will admire here three paintings by Mengs ; and thofe of 
antiquities, -fix fluted columns of the Corinthian order, the remains of a fuperb edifice, 
refpeCting the defign of which the learned do not agree, the remains of an amphitheatre, 
thofe of a bagnio, many trunks of ftatues, and, to conclude, a multitude of inscriptions 
which continue to puzzle the learned. 

Barcelona, in a military point of view alfo, is a very important city. It may be remem- 
bered, what a long refiftance it oppofed in 1714 to Marlhal Berwick, and of how much 
value Philip confidered its fubjeCtion, without which he could not deem himfelf fecurc 
upon the Spanifh throne ; and that in the late war with France, the fecond divifion of 
troops employed in which obtained fnch brilliant fuccefles on the fide of Catalonia, oui* 

9 victorious 
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victorious generals afpired to the capture of this place as a decifivc event. Its princi- 
pal force confift 6 in a vaft citadel which defends it towards the Ealt, and Montjouy 
which overlooks and protects it towards the Weft. Montjouy is a mountain of fotne 
height, on the fummit. of which is a large fortrefs capable of containing a numerous 
garrilbn. Fortified with great care on the town fide, it is exceeding fteep towards the 
foa. Of an impofing afpeCt at firft fight, it quickly appears to the taCtician who exa- 
mines it, too fpacious, too much overloaded with works, more maflive and expenfive 
than ufeful, and particularly too much elevated to be formidable to a befieging army 
occupying the plain. «■ 

Barcelona principally owes its fplendor and wealth to its induftry, and the number of 
its manufactories. The moft remarkable arelndianas and ftained linens, of which there 
are one hundred and fifty. Their manufactories of lace, blonds, and thread employ 
twelve thoufand hands j and an equal number is occupied in filk articles, l'uch as ga- 
loons, ribbons, and fluffs of different descriptions. 

The population of Catalonia amounts to twelve hundred thoufand fouls. However 
much favoured by nature, however much in general alive to induftry, one fhould form 
far too favourable an idea of them judging from a fight of their capital and the coaft. 
In the interior part of the kingdom are many deleft cantons, feveral of which it would 
be difficult to draw from their ftate of barrennels ; however, induftry has fhewn itfelf 
wherever it could do fo with advantage. Notwithflanding the quantity of wood which 
has been felled fince the reign of Ferdinand VI. for different objeCts of utility, it (till 
poffeffes a fufficient quantity for firing, for the demand of manufactories, and even for 
(hip-building; although it imports confiderably from Ruffia, Holland, England, and 
Italy. Cork-trees ( alcornoques ) particularly abound in their forefts»fo that it annually 
freights as many as five-and-twenty velfels with cork for the north, and fends a number 
of corks to Paris. I have been informed there is a cutter who furniihes four thoufand 
per diem. Catalonia contains, befide a number of walnut-trees of much ufe in carpen- 
ter’s and joiner’s work, an immenle quantity of almond, frnall f nuts, orange and fig- 
trees, the fruit of which is exported in quantities to the north. The only wood of which 
it does not produce fufficient to correfpond with the demand is oak for ftaves. 

Notwithflanding the profperity which Catalonia at prefent enjoys, it is yet not fo 
populous, and poffibly lefs induftrious than it was in the fifteenth century. At* that 
epoch, cloths manufactured at Barcelona were fent to Naples, Sicily, and even as far 
as Alexandria. The modern Catalans, it mu ft be allowed, are more anxious of doing 
a great deal than of doing it well.' The manner in which their articles arc finifhed, 
and their tafle, do not anfwer the quality of the primary ingredients they employ. The 
high roads likewife in Catalonia are in general greatly negleCted. It is far from reap, 
ing all the advantage it might from its foil. What variety of marble does it not con- 
ceal ! How many- mines might there not be opened ! There is in particular feveral of 
coal, the working of which, propofed at different periods, has conftantly met with ob- 
ItruCtions. Among others, one has been difeovered of great promile at Mentanola, in 
the diocefe of Vique. 

Lcrida is, next to Barcelona, the moft important town in Catalonia. It is twenty- 
five leagues from this capital. In the fpace between them you meet with towns and 
villages at every hour, except on the four laft leagues. The five firft crofs a country 
rich in the gifts of nature and induftry, and the fucceeding four evince more than any 
other diftriCc whatever, the enterprizing activity of the Catalans. 

Farther on' one meets with La Noya, a fmall but very capricious river, which is forded 
a dozen times, which frequently damages the country, but which is conftantly its chief 
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fource of benefit. It fets in motion numerous mills, and particularly many for paper, 
with which the owners fupplya great part of the confumption ofSpain and the.Indies, 
This is a particular branch of induflry which within tnefe few years has. made an 
altonifhing progrefs. In 1777 Catalonia contained no more than one hundred and 
twelve paper-mills. In 1778 it had more than three hundred. The annual profit de« 
rived from them is reckoned to amount to a million of piaftres. . 

On the road from Barcelona to Lerida you pafs by the towns of Igualada and Cer. 
vera. The intervening country is not fo fine, nor fo well cultivated. Corvera, built 
on an eminence in the midft of a vaft horizon, belongs to the-diftcefe of Sonfona, a part 
of which is mountainous, but the greateft part abounds in every defeription of grain 
and vegetables. * 

< Corvera, a town containing five thoufand inhabitant?, has an univerfity much reforted 
to, which was founded by Philip V. at the period of his fupprefiion of thofe of Catalonia; 
for the refentment of the conqueror, irritated by the long refinance he met with, ex- 
tended to every thing. Notwithdanding this, Catalonia, .the theatre of fuppreflions, and 
innovations of every defeription, has deceived the calculations of revenge ; for, deprived 
of its privileges, and fubjeft to particular taxes, it (til! remains a province the lead ag- 
grieved, and the mod indudrious in Spain ; and the faithful Caftilians have more than 
one reafon to envy the rebellious Catalans. Hence the Catalans and Cadilians remain 
to our days two dminft people ; rivals, and enemies, they neverthelefs in the lad war 
with France united in their wifhes and their efforts, the prieds and the court having 
fucceeded in perfuading them that both were fighting in a common caufe. Individuals, 
nations, whatever your hahitual paffions, it is the intered of the moment by which 
you are guided ; juft as in rhetorical difeuffions, the mob is ever on the fide of the lad 
fpeaker. ■_ . * « 

The diocefe of Solfona however fuffers by its didance from the capital and the coafts ; 
and more vigorous efforts ard there made for the encouragement of induftry ; the bi- 
fhop in. particular has been very fuccefsful in his attempts at vivifying the neighbour- 
hood of his refidence. Irpn is manufadtufed there with advantage ; this, with works 

in filver and gold, cotton, cloth, and lace, employ a great number of its inhabitants, and 
tillage is very nicely attended to, fallows being unknown. Vines in this quarter do 
not flourifh at'the expence of grain, but both fpecies. of cultivation are united without 
injury one to the other. 

Cardona, a fmall town of the fame diocefe, has a fmall mine within its territory, 
which art has rendered very prolific ; it is known to all natumlifts, and is perhaps the 
only of its kind in Europe *. 

Lerida is fituated at the wedem extremity of Catalonia. Grain, hemp, olives, vines, 
fruits, and vegetables of every defeription abound in its neighbourhood. Some canals 
of irrigation befpeak the active indudry of its inhabitants, and increafe the fertility of 
this plain, formerly celebrated by Claudian. 

You enter the plain by a fine bridge over the Segre, which bathes its eadem fide. 
It is placed at the foot of a hill, on which are the ruins of a caftle formerly very 
ftropg. 

The banks of the Segre, and the environs of Lerida, cannot be feen without a lively 
intered by men verfed in military lore, nor by thofe more numerous for, who are fond 
of treading a ground rendered illudrious by the march of heroes; I mean lefs to allude 

* For an elegant defeription of the mine of Cardona, fee the D&ioonaire d’Hifloirc Naturelle de Bo. 
mare, tome xiii. page 167. 169. of the fourth edition. 

to 
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to the ffeges and battles of which this country was the theatre at the beginning of this 
century, than to that ever-memorable campaign, in which perhaps more than in any 
other Julius Csefar difplayed the talents of a great captain while oppofed to the lieute- 
nants of Pompey ; a campaign which fumifhed Guifchard with matter for one of his 
molt learned and. mod interefting commentaries. In travelling from. Balaguer to Me- 
quinenza one (hould have his book in hand, in order to find in a military memoir all ■ 
the inftruftion of bidory combined with whatever can be mod (hiking in romance. 

The courfeof this river, whofe caprices and overflowings oppofed to Csefar eighteen' 
centuries ago obftacles which, required all his genius and condancy to furmount, con- 
tinue;. to be dill as’ it was then at, all times beneficial to the country it waters, but fre- 
quently a fcourge. The town of Lerida efpedally is muchexpofed to its ravages ; to 
preferve it from them, its lad governor General Drouhot, a Fleming by birth, had a 
jetty built, which contributes much to the embellifhment of the town, and which may 
be added to the lid of ufeful works for which Spain is indebted-to foreigners. 

Before you arrive at Lerida, the Segre, which takes its fource at the foot of the Py- 
reenes, has previoufly traverfed the plain of Urgel, the mod fruitful in grain of any in 
Catalonia. But eafy communications are peculiarly Wanting to the wedern part of this 
province. Its roads are fo narrow and fo bad, that its rich and numerous productions 
can be tranfported no otherwife than on mules. 


Chap. XVI . — Road from Barcelona to the Pyrenees . 

I RETURN from my excurfion to Lerida, and refume the road leading from Bar- 
celona to the Pyrenees. 

Beginning with this capital, indudry and population are in a flourilhing date the 
whole length of the coad. The fird fpecimen of this is met with at Badalona , no more 
than a league from Barcelona. Four leagues beyond this, you pafs through the pretty 
town of Mataroi remarkable for its cleanlinefe and budle. It contains no more than 
nine thoufand inhabitants ; but it manufactures of cotonnades, filks, and more efpedally 
of lace, the excellent date of culture of its territory, its commerce, of which wine 
forms the principal part, make it altogether one of the mod important places upon the 
coad. 

The road from Barcelona to Mataro is very pleafant ; but nothing throughout all 
{£>pain feemed to me comparable with the fucceeding day’s j’oumey. A new road pa- 
rallel to the finuofities of the coad, afeending and defending at intervals the tops of 
hills, at periods fomewhat deep, at others cut in the rock, paffes.through mod charm- 
ing towns, which, by the. manner in which their fimply ornamented houfes are built, 
by their neatnefs, ana even the aftive but unnoify budle of their inhabitants, brought to 
mind the moft agreeable didrifts in Holland. ' Forget the wintry atmofphere of that 
province; give it the climate of a waym country delightfully temperate, and refrefhed 
by breezes from the fea ; fubditute for the mournful and filent courfe of the narrow, 
muddy canals of Batavia, the vad extent and agitation of its waters ; retain every 
thing attrafting it receives from indudry, and you will have an idea of the country 
which extends from. Barcelona to Malgrat. 

Some of thefe towns, which form a driking contraft with the red of Spain, deferve 
to be mentioned. On leaving Mataro, you arrive next to Arens de Mar ; where be- 
gins the dioce'.e of Girone ; and which has its little dock-yard, and pilot’s febool j 
Genet de Mar , a town mod pleafantly fituated, the inhabitants of which trade not only 

with 
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with all Spain, but even with the Well Indies,, arc alfo beneficially employed in the 
fabtication of filks ; San Pol , a modern town, which, under the fecundating protec- 
tion of indufiry, is perceptibly increafing ; Callcla , one of the prettied places on tlu* 
ccaft where there are likewife manufactories of cotton, filk, and lace ; Pineda, another 
town, where it is common to ftop to dine ; and, laftly, Malgrat, after palling through 
which you leave this delightful road and the fea-coaft, for a wild country'. You ne\t 
again defeend into a tolerably handfomc hollow, in the centre of which is the foli. 
r.iiy tavern called LaGunota, where, in 1793, 1 found the word accommodation on 
the road. 

The fuccccding day I again entered a mountainous country, divided beween woods 
and heath. At length, the town of Girone is difeovered on the back of hills, whereon 
towards the cad fome redoubts are conftru&cd, and which, finking towards the wel; 
form a very pi&urefque amphitheatre. This chain of' hills form a femicircle about 
Girone. When yet aleague from the town, you would conceive it to be fituated on 
an eminence, but you go through ami leave it without being fenfible of an afeent. Its 
cathedral, a fine monument of Gothic atchite&ure, is the only building on a high 
fituation. . • 

Girone is unequally divided in tw'o by the Ter, which you crofs here over a bridge, 
but which is almod always fordable. This town, famous in the modern wars of Spain, 
exhibited in March 1793 ^0 military preparations, which confirmed me in the idea, 
that 1 have never foregone that the Spanilh minidry had not, as was then pretended, a 
long preconceived intention of breaking with the French republic. The regular force 
of the garrifon of Girone was very final!. In fome places you could fcarcely didinguifh 
the traces of fortifications. The ditches and covered way, peaceably devoted to cul- 
ture, befpoke the fecurity of the inhabitants, and efpecially that of the governor Don 
Ladijlaus Habor, an a&ive and plain old man, who, when I prefented him my paffpor t, 
the forerunner of a rupture, appeared far from fufpc£Hng it fo nigh. I felt no difpo- 
fition to conceive this a paltry ftratagem of* war, from my not finding throughout a 
journey of more than one hundred leagues, any of thole fymptoms of activity which arc 
ufual previous to a tfar, more than 1 had feen at Girone. Without difpute, the court of 

Spain* had caufcd troops and ammunition to file off towards the frontiers of France, par- 
ticularly to Navarre and Bifcay ; but if it had had any other delign than that which it 
profoffed even up to the end of December 179a ; namely, to proteft herfelf in c ’feof 
invafion, with which (he might reafonably tfieem herfelf to be threatened, from our m al- 
tering of forces together, and from various fpeeches as well in the Convention, as iiir' 
different popular affemblies. If it had had any intention of invading the Republic, 
would it not have.eolle£ted a confiderable force in Catalonia by the time when as 1 had 
proof on my arrival at Perpignan there were no more than five thoufand men in the 
whole department of the F.altern Pyrenees? 

Tne diocefe of Girone, is one of the belt cultivated, and mod flouridting dift'ri&s 
in Spain. The part which is near the fea produces great abundance of wine, lemons, 
oranges and all deferiptions of groin ; its mountainous parts arc covered with vines, 
corn, and olives 5 in its woody parts many cork trees are found, the bark of which 
forms a confiderable branch of commerce ; and few are the quarters within the diftrict 
but what are remarkable for their produce and the indufiry of their inhabitants. The 
Lampourdan , which forms its northern part, which was occupied by our troops for a 
year, and in which I fojourned two months in order to negotiate the peace, which fhortly 
after was ftgned at Bade, the Lampourdan is a vafi plain, extremely fertile in every 
kmd of .grain and fruit. 

A fmall 
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A {‘mail town belonging to the fame diocefe, fituated near the fource of the Fluvia, 
whofe’name (Olot) is fcarcely known, well deferves to be drawn from its obfcurity for 
the aftonilhing induftry of its inhabitants; every one there has employment of fome 
kind, and there is fcarcely any work for which they are not calculated. It contains a 
hundred flocking looms, with manufactories of cloth, ratteens, ribbons, &c., dye- 
houfes, paper-mills, manufactories of foap, cords, See. 

Half a league beyond Girone, is another town of considerable buftle. Two leagues 
further, after having travelled over a pleafing country, and palling a ftreamlet near a 
mill, and a little hamlet, you arrive at Madrina , the dirtieft and deareft inn upon the 
whole road. It is, however, charmingly grouped, with rel'peCl to the hill that over- 
looks it. 

From Madrina to Figueras (or Figuieres), our laft fleeping place in Spain, the 
country is tolerably well covered', and with the exception of a few heaths is tnoftly 
cultivated. Fields of wheat are feen, of lupin and flax, but olive trees and vines are 
in extraordinary abundance. Matty fmall rivers arc pafTed where during great part 
of the year you find a gutter of water running in midlt of a large bed of pebbles ; in 
this particular, alrnoft all the rivers which run from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean 
rcfetnble each other, as well in this part of Catalonia, as in the Rouflitlon. Of this 
defeription is the Fluvia, which we forded two great leagues before we arrived at Figue- 
ras. Its banks at that period were as tranquil as in mid It of the mofl profound peace. 
Nothing announced that this fmall river, which, after the capture of Figueras and Rofa, 
the bravery of our troops more than once excited them to pafs, but which was pre- 
vented by the wife combinations of our generals ; nothing, 1 fay, announced tlfct its 
Ihores would foon become the theatre of the operations of the two armies. I beheld 
them again but with more interred when two years after I was difpatched to Figueras, 
which, after our fuccefles in the Lampourdan, became the head quarters of our army 
of the Eaftern Pyrenees. 

When I was there in 1793, General Ricardos, who had been appointed comman- 
dant-general of Catalonia, was momentarily expe£ted. Figueras, which is an open 
town, and which mull not be confounded with its citadel, had then in garrifon no 
more than 1700 infantry, and 300 cavalry; nor did the whole neighbourhood contain 
more than 5000 infantry. Such was the diJpoieable force of Spain in 1 793 to effect 
the pretended invafion of Rouflillon! 

At. the citadel, fituated fcarcely a quarter of a league from the town on an emi- 
nence, workmen were employed on the fortifications. It already contained a confider- 
able quantity of artillery, and all the ammunition and provifions, deftined, eighteen 
months afterwards, to fall into the hands of the French republic. 

At the commencement of this war the Spaniards, by a concurrence of caufes, from 
tlie catalogue of which, I certainly do not mean to expunge their valour, made fotne pro- 
gress on our territory. They had penetrated by the Col des Orts, weft of Bellegarde, 
as far as St. Laurent do Cerda, a town in the gorges of the Pyrenees, peopled with 
finugglers, and perfons but little attached to the French republic, and thence had in- 
vaded the two diftrifts of Pradcs and Ceret, obliged the caille of Bellegarde to capitu- 
late, threatened to fall on Perpignan, and turning Ihort towards the fea, took polfellion 
of Elm, Collioure, and the port of Vendres. Thefe triumphs were of no long duration, 
for the honour of the French arms was quickly avenged by General Dugommier, who 
drove the Spaniards from the Rouflillon, retook Bellegarde, and penetrated into the 
Lampourdan. General Ricardos, to whole activity the ephemeral fuccefles of Spain 
are in a meafure to be attributed, died about this period, and was lucceeded by the* 

Count j. 
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Count de la Union, a young and brave general, but of no experience. The French army 
overcame every obrtacle he oppofed to their march. Eighty-thr^e redoubts ! a fort of 
fortrefs conftru&ed in a hurry, but fome of which were apparently impenetrable, placed 
on each fide of the road for four leagues, which feparates FigueAs from Janquierp, the 
laft town in Catalonia. Eighty-three redoubts ! 1 fay, were carried with a rapidity, an 
intrepidity which cannot be too highly extolled. In a decifive battle, in whicn the 
Count de la Union periihed, -the Spanifh army was put to the. rout, and the wreck 
thereof taking fhelter in the impregnable citadel, carried terror and difeouragement in 
their train. General Perignon, who at that time commanded our victorious army, ad- 
vancing to within half a league of the place, itnperioufly fummoned the governor to fur. 
render; and two hours after the capitulation was figned, without either breach, affault 
without the trenches being opened, or any work begun. When I was in its neigh! 
bourhood in 1783,1 endeavoured in vain to penetrate through three hundred workmen, 
who repaired thither every morning to put the finiihing hand to the work. They alone 
were allowed to pafs the gate which ,led to its interior, and I was only fuffered to walk 
round hs glacis, and the covered way of its exterior works. Two years afterwards I 
was rather better ferved by circum fiances, and under the aufpices of conqueft I exa- 
mined this place at my eafe, of which I had heard the Spaniards vaunt fo much. 

The fortrefs of Figueras was begun in the reign of Ferdinand VI. It was intended 
to be a mafter-piece in the art of fortification, and certainly is one of prodigality in that 
line. All military men who' have feen it agree that no place in Europe is fumifhed in 
greater profufion with the different means of defence. The befiegers in particular 
were%nabled to convince themfelves of this, for on their entrance they were untouched. 
Notwithftanding their valour wcfold make nothing incredible, they themfelves with dif- 
ficulty conceived how it was poffible ih fo fhort a time to reduce a place which had a 
garrifon of nine thoufand men, whofe walls external and internal were all of ftone, more 
than a fathom in thicknefs ; whofe principal ditches were all deep, and more than a hun- 
dred feet wide ; the approaches to which on the only fide where trenches could bo 
opened were mined, whofe principal * cordon was not difcernible from without ; where 
every part was cafemated, ramparts, barracks,' hofpital, ftables, cellars, and magazines. 

Its means of fubfiftence were proportioned to its means of defence. Water is pre- 
ferved there in four large cifterns, dug in the four corners of the place d’armes, and 
fupplied by an aquedudt ; and thefe was ftore of provifions of every defeription in the 
greateft abundance, barrels of flour, bifeuit, c.heefe, fait cod, oil, wines, brandy, &c. &c. 

Of tjie quantity of each let one Angle article fuffice for a criterion ; fuch an abundance 

of bacon covered the immenfe long floors of the corridors of the cafemates of Figueras, 

that from a calculation made in my prefence, valuing the pound at no more than four 

franks, Jthe ftock of it muft have been worth 8oo,obo tivres. 

On examining this place as well within as without, the moil ignorant man would aik 
himfelf how it could be fo eafily taken. Some attributed its ready furrender to the 
terror with which the garrifon was feized by an imperious fummons, following fo clofely 
at the heels of a decifive battle. Others pretended that this garrifon, fo well provided 
with bacon, cheefe, and brandy, were defiitute of flints and matches. While again fome 
could no otherway6 explain this extraordinary fuccefs than by imputing it to corruption, 
and affirmed that two large calks of money were 'feen to be carried to the commander, 
as the price of his treafon. -Neither is it furprifing if, through refpedt to the glory of 

* The cordon, for which the tnmflatpr, knowing of no Engliih word that eorrefpoods, hat confeqnentlf 
adopted the French, means the fummit of the parapet, which u rounded like s cord. 

10 their 
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their nation, the Spaniards be moll willing to give this interpretation to the matter, the 
xnoft abfurd of any } as if at the period of our greateft financial didrefs we had money 
to lavilh on Figueras, withoyt poffelfing any for the purpofe of fecuring Luxembourg, 
Maefiricht, Ehrenbreitftein, Mentz, &c. &c., all of them places of far greater impor- 
tance than this pretended bulwark of Catalonia, the furrender of which did not occafion 
that province to be invaded ; or as if Spanilh commanders alone were corruptible. The 
moll likely reafon to be attributed for its hafty furrender, nay even the bed authenti- 
cated is, that thofe who were to prefide over the different operations of the defence of 
the place were taken by furprize, were deditute of forefight and concord, and that for 
the garrifon under their command, it was not their courageous day. The old bye-word, 
he was once upon a time a brave fellow , comes from Spain. Surely the Spaniards will 
not take.amifs that it be for once applied to themfelves ; for what nation is there of whom 
at one period or other the fame may not have been laid ? 

The French army, after rendering itfelf mader of Figueras, was fpread about the 
neighbourhood from Junquiere to the banks of La Fluvia. 

But in order to maintain peaceable poffelfion of the Lampourdan, and fecure fubfift- 
ence by means of the fea, it was requifite it (hould have poffelfion of the port, the for- 
trefs of Rofas, and the little fort de la Trinite , called by us le Bouton. 

This conqued, lefs eafy and lefs fudden than that of Figueras, was dill recent when I 
paid a vifit to this theatre of one of the brilliant exploits of the army of the Eadern Py- 
renees. Rofas is four great leagues ead of Figueras. In order to reach it you pafs by 
Villa Beltran and Peralada , and. travel over a very fine country almod wholly a plain. 
Lc Bouton is difcerned at a didance of almod three leagues. Situated on a dope of the 
Pyrenees, at the part where they decline in the fea k appears at this didance a cadlc in 
ruins. On approaching, you difcover on very even ground the fort of Rofas, whole 
fortifications confid in a double range of walls, without either a ditch, covered way, or 
glacis. It could have made but a very Ihort refidance, had it not been for the afiidance 
it received from the Spanilh fquadron at anchor in the vad bay, on the fhore of which 
' the fort, the village, and Bouton are fituated, in a femicircular fine along the bay. Y ou 
pafs under the inner battery of the fort to get to the village, which is only a long row 
of houfes whitened over. Beyond the village one has to climb over rocks in order to 
arrive at Bouton. This little fort has a double object, that of defending the entrance 
of the bay, and protecting the little town of Rofas, which is didant from it Ibmewhat 
more than a quarter of a league. On its fummlt is a light-houfe' for dire&ing fhips. 
Notwithdanding its compafs was extremely fmall, it pofieffed means of defence. in its 
three platforms, ranged one above the other, againd which the French had long to con- 
tend. In no part polfibly of all the different fcenes of this war, fa fertile in wondrous 

events, in no part did the valour of our troops Aline with greater ludre than at this fort 
of Bouton. The artillery defigned to batter it was raffed by the main drength of man 
up the declivity to the fummit of the deep rocks which furround it ; a pofition to which 
the moft undaunted fportfman would hefitate to purfue the game that iHould take re- 
fuge, hither did they raife, from fuch fituations was heard the thunder of the French ' 
artillery ; and fiiould the traces of its paffage imprinted on the rock be recognized by 
poderity, it will require the tedimony of hidory to fatisfy it as to its caufe. 

The fort of Bouton was not taken before a confiderable breach bad been effected ; 
nor did it even then capitulate ; for the garrifon had time to efcape by rope-ladders to 
the beach, where the boats belonging to the fquadron was waiting for them ; fo that 
upon the entry of the befiegers they found nothing but the dead. Our army could not 
take poffelfion of Roias until after this capture. 
vol. v. 4 L 
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This port is never greatly frequented. It is however formed by an imtnenfe bay, in 
which even fhips of the line may moor ; but this bay is too foacious, and its entrance 
far too wide,to afford ihelter either againft winds, or attacks from the fea fide. 

The country about it on the fide towards the Pyrenees is very pi&urefque, and ap« 

f eared to me to deferve a ihort excurfion. In the firft place then -after leaving the fort, 
climbed up the enormous mountains which feparate the bay of Rofas from that which 
is oppofite to it on the north, and which you arrive at by fea after making a long round, 
and doubling the cape of Creus. After travelling for two leagues over ’a mod fatiguing 
road, I arrived at La Selva aha , a town buried in a bafon in the middle of rocks. Half a 
league beyond you meet with Selva ba'xa, a conftderable town, placed in an amphitheatre 
on the bay of Selves or Selva. At both thefia places our troops were quartered. The 
fecond has a little port, which has fome trade. It is in this neighbourhood a fweetiih 
wine is made, of an agreeable flavour and colour, and which may be placed as a defert 
wine on a level with Sherry and Frontignac. There is nothing but “good luck and bad 
luck ” for the produce of the earth as well as mankind: Before our war with Spain 
this excellent wine of Selva, which has more than once chaced away care from head- 
quarters, was but little known out of the Lampourdan ; but 1 trud the epicures of our 
army of the Eadem Pyrenees will make it amends for the oblivion to which it feemed 
to be condemned. 

The whole country, although of wild appearance, in fpite of the prefence of our troops, 
bore the traces of as good tillage as the nature of the foil would allow. 

In order to return from Selves to Figueras, you keep along the deep fides of the bay. 
You afterwards defeend into the charming bafon wherein the town of Llaitfa is fituated, 
at fome didance from the little inlet of thatmspne. As you travel through this hollow 
the hills which furround it, covered with' vines, have a charming appearance ; and after 
attaining a height on which an old cadle is fituated, you perceive the town of Peraladas, 
and at the extremity of the horizon ^he road which afeends by windings to the fort of 
Figueras. 

The view of the fine country of the Lampourdan, the limits of which I had attained 
after having travelled over its wilded but mod pidturefque divifion, awakened thofe re. 
grets which the philanthropid ever experiences, on reflexion that every where the fined 
countries are mod liable to the ravages of war, Flanders, the Palatinate, and Lombardy. 
Still, on the other hand, a man mud poffefs a love of glory and dominion equal to that 
of Catherine II., who Ihould carry tms fcourge into deferts and rocks, and amid the 
frozen lakes of Finland. Let ine, however, do the judice.to our army of the Eadem 
Pyrenees to fay, that the inhabitants of the Lampourdan will not have had much to 
lament from their length of day there. It did no other than fuch damage as is infepa- 
rable from military operations. In imdd of our cantonments the fields were in full 
cultivation. In the neighbourhood of Rofas the vines budded afirefh about the large 
holes which bore witnefs to the recent fall of bombs j and on the hills in the neighbour- 
hood of Figueras, if thofe be excepted which formed its glacis by the fide of rile high 
road, the fpacious olive-grounds were fcarcely any where damaged. Our foldiers en- 
camped beneath the (hade of the trees, made ufe of none but the barren trunks for 
their neceflities. Philofophy reconciles itfelf in meafuVe to this terrible and .effentially 
dedru&ive art, where difeipline prevents exccfs. 

But let me be candid. In thofe fits of rage the confequence of refidance to troops 
accudomed to conquer, in the intoxication- of victory diforders were committed in Cata- 
lonia, as well as in Bifcay, at which humanity ihudders j and other exceffes were tole-* 
rated which policy ihould have prevented. At Euguy 1 at Qrbaiceta y towards French 

Navarre, 
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tTavarre, at St. Laurent de la Muga, fome Jeagues north-weft of Figueras, Spain pof- 
fefled founderies of great value for their arfenals. Our armies treated them as if they 
wene a Portfmouth or a Plymouth, not leaving one (tone upon another. 

In no part, however, of the peninfula was the religion of the country.or its minifters 
given up to perfecution. The paftors indeed, and the greater part of their flock, took 
to flight at our approach. As nas been the cafe in all wars where religion has been one 
of its caufes, as well as in all thofe wherein neceflity has no law, the French army 

“ Of many a church a ftable made,” • 

Yet all the churches were left (landing after our invafion ; yet were not the objeds 
of the veneration of the faithful either overthrown or mutilated - y and during the time 
our head-quarters were at Figueras, I fawerofles remaining ered in fome of die princi- 
pal ftreets, even in theabfence of their adorers. 

Thefe precautions, however, were not of fufficient weight to bring over the Catalans to 
our caufe. Fanaticifm feemed to have a greater influence on them than the love of liberty. 
We reckoned too much upion the effed of this fentiment. Among them it is principally 
made up of an ayerfion to. the yoke of the Caftilians, and a vague tendency towards an 
independent government. But for the extreme vigilance of the court, we certainly could 
have maintained a good underftanding at Barcelona. It is in great cities that difeontent 
is ever mod readily excited, and the difeontented mod eaftly brought to the lame mode 
of thinking. In thefe, greater bodies of people colleded together, and with more in- 
flammable minds, materially favour the propagation of extraordinary ideas. In thefe, 
the fame as with a combuftible matter, a fpark is fufficient to occaiion a conflagration. 
But the court perceived the danger at a diftanee ; and the priefts, much more faithful 
to their own intereft than that of the court, eafily contrived to counterad the plots of 
our tniflionaries. Thefe, at this epoch, difeovered fufficient caufes of complaint againft 
the government, and found at fecret meetings a number of perfons ready to give ear to 
their revolutionary infinuations. Had our fuccefles carried us to the gates of Barcelona, 
they might have been attended with vexatious confequences to the King of Spain. . Pof- 
fibly it might have been eafy to effed the independence of the Catalan republic, and 
realize a line, dream of former years ; in attempting which we fliould have found a num- 
ber of well-wiffiers. 

At the fame time, a fucceffion of vidories had brought us in the weft to the gates of 
Bilboa, and in the fouth to the banks of the Ebro. After paffing this river, the rocks 
of Paneorvo were the only obftades which nature, affifted by a little art, had to oppofe 
to the march of our triumphant armies acrofs the two Caftiles. . Already the inhabitants 
of that of thefe two. provinces which was the neareft to us, were infeded with panic, 
and emigrating in the utmoft hafte and confufton. But our generals at thefe two op- 
poflte points were not only brave, they poffeffed prudence as well as courage. They 
were fenfible, and our government was of the fame opinion, that we (hould have gained 
nothing by devaluating thefe Spanifh provinces in one quarter ; or by weakening and 
fubjeding a power to the horrors of a civil war, with whom, after a year of holtility, 
we felt the neceflity of a reconciliation in another. However, even more fplendid vic- 
tories would not have accelerated this re*union in a fuller degree than the arrogance of 
the EnglUh. Thus did our real enemies advance our intespfts (till more than our iuc 
cefsful arms ; neither is this one of the fmalleft favours of fortune during the infancy of 
the French republic. 
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The Catalans and Caftilians united in their affe£tion for a religion which was repre- 
fented to them as interefted in the French revelution, againft which Europe had com- 
bined, united as well in their attachment to a monarch known to them only by his titles 
to their efteenr, and to whom individually they never imputed the diforders of which they 
conceived they had a right to complain : the Catalans and Caftilians, I fay, fufpended 
their animofities to make a common caufe againft the common enemy. But fhortfy 
afterwards, being fatisfied of their inability to cope with us, as they joined their efforts in 
war, fo did they unite in their wiflies for peace, as well as in their refentment againft 
the real enemy which had caufed them to efpoufe his hatred to us ; and we had the 
pleafure of refle&ing that we had not made tnem expiate the tranfitory error of their 
government by any deep or lading wounds on their profperityi What would have been 
our regret if, on reconciliation taking place, we had left Spain a prey to the horrors of 
civil war, in dread of infurrettion, and under neceffity of uftng vengeance ; if we had 
thus rendered impoflible any fincere alliance ; or at leaft if this power, obliged to divide 
its attention and its means between fubjefts it might have to reftrain, and allies it might 
have to a (lift, fliould for a long time have been able to fpare us nothing but barren wifhes 
and reproaches. 

But it is time to leave Catalonia, and put an end to my long career. 

Italiam ! Italiam ! 

From Figueras you perceive the Pyrenees very diftin&ly. - But what do I fay f You 
are at their feet, furrounded by a prolongation of their immenfe chain, for thefe hills 
are a ramification of the Pyrenees; fome of them, although diftantly, towering above 
the eminence on which Figueras is fituated, and making a long circuit round this for- 
trefs, fink into the fea at Cape Palamos. 

The Lampourdan, thus endofed, is watered particularly on the north weft to fouth 
eaft by a great number of fmall rivers and rivulets. Such are the Lobregat which 
flows from the Pyrenees, and paffes very nigh La Jonquiere ; La Muga, on the banks 
of which was the foundry which we deftroyed ; El Manol, along which were our prin- 
cipal cantonments, that is to fay Sijlella , where was the extremity of our principal line. 
Avinonety Tillafan t and Cajiillon ; L’Alga on the fides of which were fome others ; La 
FJuvia, the boundary of our conquefts, a river which is crofted over the bridges Befalu t 
and Bafcaray notwithftanding it be moftly fordable, and which after running very nearly 
to the fea at the village of San Pere Pefcadory afterwards winds about to empty itfelf 
• two fhort leagues farther towards the fouth, at the exremity of the bay of Rofas ; 
and laftly the 7 Vr, which falls into the fea, eight or ten leagues below Girone oppofite 
to the fmall iflands des Medes. 

Thefe rivers and rivulets, which for almoft the whole year are fordable, are fwollen 
in the fpring by the thawing of the fnows, and the rains which accompany the thaw. 
In April 1795 1 was witnels to one of thefe periodical floods. After three days of hard 
rain, all the fmall rivers between the Fluvia and Figueras, and even theFluvia itfelf, be- 
came iropaftable, and the communication of the infantry between head- quarters and 
fome of our cantonments was nearly interrupted. Such events are common in a great 
part of Spain, and efpecially in Catalonia ; and during the famous- campaign which we 
have previously noticed, one of thefe fudden inundations of the Segu, the Cenna, and 
other confiderable rivers, oppofed obftacles to the operations of Gsefar, which it required 
all his genius to furmount. 

The road from Figueras to Junquiere was pleafant to travel over, even before it had 
been ftrewed with monuments of French bravery. You at firft follow the courfe of the 

r chain 
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chain of hills (for the moft part productive) which lie in the neighbourhood of Figueras. 
As'fogn as the little village of Pont des Molinos is pa (Ted, you begin to fee the continued 
file of eminences on which the Spaniards conftruCted thofe redoubts, which would for 
a long time have flopped at) army of lefs intrepidity than ours. Some of them are on 
the banks, but on the oppofite fide, of the Lobregat, which flows from the foot of the 
mountains of Bellegarde, and which is twice eroded over handfome bridges. Shortly 
after leaving all thefe redoubts behind, and clearing a hill, the mountains appear before 
you, on one of which is Bellegarde ; and at the foot of them the modeft town of Jun- 
quiere, which looks as if liable to be annihilated in an inflant by the fire from that 
threatening fortrefs. 

La Junquiere, fituated at the entrance of a valley, which enlarges by degrees towards 
Catalonia, poffeffes no other resources than tillage and the cork-trees which cover the 
adjoining mountains. This town is perfectly open on that part which leads from Spain 
to France. In *795 I found here no more .than a detachment of two hundred men. 
In confequence, its inhabitants, notwithflanding they profefled the mod lively attach- 
ment to the government of their King, bitterly complained of their date of deflitution, 
in fuch a formidable neighbourhood as that of Bellegarde. 

This fortrefs, however, has not near fo impofmg an appearance from tins {pot as from 
different others upon the road, which, by many windings through the rocks, comes 
from the other fide of the Pyrenees. This lofty ruler of the neighbouring vales is be- 
held with pleafure mixed with awe, and lod fight of again at lead ten times as you trace 
the fatiguing maze. 

It is full half a league from La Junquiere to the fpot on- which one is direCtly below 
Bellegarde ; and along the whole didance the afeent is fcarcely perceptible. The fird 
objeCt you nv et with upon the road is a fmall lonely houfe, near which in 179 5 two 
fmall columns yet remained, which marked the limits of France and Spaun. The one 
bore the arms of His Catholic Majedy, the other that of the French republic and its. 
emblems, frelh engraved. In 1 795 I found thefe limits dedroyed by victory. The co- 
lumns were broken, and the road drewed with the pieces. One would have imagined 
Catalonia irrevocably joined to the French republic. 

A little beyond there is a fmall village called Perthus, whereat one of the roads begins- 
which leads to Bellegarde. Here during peace is the office for examining the paffports 
of travellers. Here in 1793, in the month of March, did I meet with groups of our 
brave volunteers, who frequently came down from the fortrefs to learn the news of the 
day, and efpecially to enquire if the fignal for war with Spain would fbortly be given ; 
my return to France appeared to calm their impatience. It is from this town that the 
Col de Perthus takes its name, which leads from the Junquiere to Boulou, by windings 
which one is led to think are endlefs. 

' As far as Perthus the road is excellent, but from the fpot where our territory begins 
the road in 1793 was exceedingly negleCted. In 1795 it was in tolerable repair. From 
Junquiere to Boulou it winds among the gloom of the lofty Pyrenees, and occafionally 
prefents views which are highly pi&urefque. In this country, which one cannot travel 
through without pleafure mixed with apprehenfion, nature is alternately cheerful, ma* 
jeftic, and terrible. As is the cafe in moil mountainous countries, (he has difplayed a 
great variety of pofitions, and appears to delight in uniting oppofite climates. At times 
you leave the plains of Catalonia or Rouffillori with nothing but ferenity throughout the 
whole horizon ; and fhortly after you penetrate the varied abode of tempefts. I myfelf 
experienced this during the month. of March 1795, in one of my excurfions from Per- 
pignan to Figuefa& On leaving the Rouflillon, the weather was perfe&ly mild ; but 

when 
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when I attuned the fummit of the Pyrenees, I was overtaken by a violent {form, j 
trembled for fome time by the light of continual dettric flafoes j and upon my arrival 
in the Lampourdan I found the earth covered with fnow, Which had fallen while I was 
pa fling the mountains. How trifling does man appear with all his fcheraes by the fide 
of thefe grand accidents of nature ! How paltry die moft formidable armies compared 
with thefe ribs of the world ! How fmall do they appear amid deep and extenfive vales ' 
What is the noife of terreftrial artillery to that of thunder a hundred tiraes reverberated 
from their different finuofities ! Generations of heroes pafis along and hrenomdre; but 
the enormous mafs of the Gantgou, perpetually clothed with froft,. remains foil the fame 
as durable as the world. ’ 

From Pert bus k is fomethfng more than a great league to Boulou, which is feen in 
the middle of a 'hollow furrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains, fome of which 
are covered with fnow even in the fpring. Among them Canigeu rites pn the left and 
pierces above the clouds. This is one or the moft diftinguifhable points of the Pyrenees. 
In vain do you leave it behind, diftance fcarcely feems to dtminifh its mafs j and on 
reaching Perpignan you might ftiil think yourfelf at its foot. 

Before you alcend towards the village of Boulou, which is the firft port town in 
France, you arrive’ at the banks of the Tech, a final! river which has its fource in the 
Pyrenees, wafoes Pratz de Mollo , and the Fort des Bams , runs dofe to the little town of 
Ceret, and empties itfelf into the fea above ColUoure. S6 late as 1 793 you were obliged 
to ford it with much inconvenience. It was a difguftmg fight to behold men with no 
other clothing than a fhlrt plunge into the water up to the waift, and pufh the carriages 
of travellers by main ftrength before them to the oppofite fide. War which laid wafte 
its borders, has however caufed a little wooden bridge to be built, which after facilitating 
for two years the pafiage of the armies and their tram, ferves now for communication of 
a more peaceable defenption. ' * 

I finifo with Boulou, which is only the diftance of a mufquet foot from the Tech. I 
foall now take a farewell profpeft of the fine country which I have endeavoured to de- 
feribe, in order to prefent my reader with .a recapitulation of my obfervations, my con- 
jedtures, and wifoes. 


RECAPITULATION. 

I think I have proved that neither Spain nor Spaniards are deferving of the difdaifl 
with which they are treated by ignorance. On the contrary, what are they in want of 
that is defirable ? Does not Spain poiTefs all the dements of profperity ? What a de- 
lightful climate ! What numerous productions which induftry more enlightened and 
better diredtedmight eafily bring to perfedtion j wines, fruit, wool, filk, oil, horfes, &c. 
What riches of every defenption contained in the bowels of its foil! Of what would 
not its inhabitants be capable if the government did but fecond the . exuberance of 
nature ! '• 

But a fatal infimd: feems to incline it to oppofe its beneficence. Continually do we 
meet with wrong meafures perpetuated by cuftom and obftinaqy 5 or Where new ones 
are propofed by genius, when refolutron begins them, envy and prejudice are ever on 
the watch to ftay them in their career. In no country poffihly have calumny and in- 
trigue exerted themfelves with greater fuccefs to the injury or merit and talent; Let 
us endeavdur to enumerate the diftinguifoed charadters which' fo our rim e have been 
condemned, fome to flagrant difgrace, and others to a ftate of. nullity, 


Shall 
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Shall we mention Maritx and Gautier *, employed one in re-eftablifliing the artil- 
lery, the other in (hip-building, efcaping from their perfecutors only by a miracle. 

Oiavidis f (hatched from his flouriihiag colony, to be immured in the dungeons of 
the inquifition. 

A Marquis <PIrandd\, whofe vaft knowledge in affairs relative to adniiniffration, and 
efpecially in what regards finance, have been conftantly dreaded thefe thirty years back, 
yet are fcarcely ever confulted. 

A Count de.Campomanes, who at the end. of his long career as a learned man and 
a magiitrate, is. left to the enjoyment of that, of which he could not be deprived, a 
well earned reputation. 

• A Count d* Aranda §, paying for the energy of his chara&er, and the wifdom of his 
councils, by being twice in dilgrace. 

A Cabarrus ||, whofe talents and fervices are remunerated by four years impri- 
fonment. • 

A Thomas Munoz , whofe fuccefs in the immortal undertaking at Cadiz, rather 
excited envy than applaufe. 

A Mazareddo , lefs known, lefs efteemed in his own country than by two neighbour- 
ing nations who do juftice to his eminent charadters. 

An Augujlin Bctqmourt *[f , one of the mod (kilfulfmachinifts in Europe, according 
to the learned in England, and France, who indeed is neither negle&ed nor forgotten ; 
but for whom ho employment could be found in Spain, where notwithftanding all ma- 
chinery employed in arts and trades is very imperfect, and who is therefore fent to con- 
ftruft roads and canals in Cuba. 

A Malafpina , and a father Gil, imprifoned at the inftant they are about to jmbliih a 
new voyage round the world. 

A Francifco Saavedra , who, after evidencing in the Spaniih colonies an unufual ap- 
titude for government languishes almoft unknown in one of thofe honourable places 
referved as a reward for the long fervices of mediocrity, or as a quietus for talent, the 
cxercife of which .is not defired ## . 

• Both of them are dead } the one twenty year* ago, the other in 1800 : but the firft left children in 
the Spanifh fervice who were to maintain their father’s name. 

+ He is returned to hi* country, and lives peaceably in a (mail town of Andalufia, with a penilon of 
93 thoufand rial*. Hia retunv't© Spain was preceded by a religious work entitled el tvangetto in trium/o, 
compofed during the latter part of his retirement in France, which has met fo great a demand both in 
Spain and in the Indies thatit has run throngh four editions. 

£ He died in 1801 at a very advanced age. He obtained towards the end of his ufeful life the vain 
honour of councillor of (late. / 

$ He died exiled at his eftate in Arragon. 

j| After regaining fo me degree of credit, as we before noticed, he retired to private life four years ago. 
At firft he took. up his refidence near Torrelaguna, fourteen leagues from Madrid, wherAie amufed him. 
felf with agriculture. Lately he has been travelling about anew ; and not long ago was at Paris. 

^ His expedition to Cuba was- prevented by various circumftances. On his return to Madrid, he fixed 
the attention of government by hts calculation*. He was employed in eftablifhing telegraphs, an object 
in which he was inftru&cd byMr. Brcquet during his laft (lay at Paris. He has beguu one which com* 
mnnicates between Bucn Retie© and Aranjuez, and is to be continued to Cadiz. At prefent he is one of 
the dir eftors general of .the poll office, and entrufted particularly with the department of highways and 
bridges. • In this capacity, he has caufed oue hundred and forty one bridges to be conftruded or repaired 
recently on the tyro roads from Madrid to Barcelona, the' one by Valencia, the other by Strragoffa to 
facilitate the expedition, which the King and Queen are about to make to Barcelona in the month of 
September 1803. 

*■* He was in 17^8 at the head of foreign affairs : but (hortly after provifionally fucceeded by Mr. 
d’Urquijo, and definitively by the prefent nnniftcr Cevallos. From the iilnefs which was the caufe of hia 
being difplaced, he was obliged to remain a year at the Efcurials he was afterwards permitted to retire to 
Puerto Real near Cadiz, where he a t prefent refidrs. 

A Ramon 
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A Ramon Pignafelli *, a Ga/pard Iovellanos t, citizens full of learning and patriotifm, 
confined to obicurity, the one in Arragon, the other in the Afturias, and who on the 
narrow theatre where they are placed by cfrcumftances, render fervice to their country, 
and meet their only reward in the efieem of their fellow citizens. 

And fo many other learned men, ardfts, men of talents in every known department 
who are appreciated, yet fuffered to languifli inactive, and almoft in want J j white at 
the fame time penfions and places are found for loobies and intriguing churafters. 
Funds are wanting for ufeful undertakings, while fufficient yet are found to fupply out 
a pomp which adds no real (plendor to the throne, but which is capable of furniihing 
dangerous matter for difcontent to Work upon. 

And yet, lpite of the incumbrances which clog this nation, fpite of that injuftice 
which is fo difcouraging, though prejudice calumniate h Hill, how much has it not 
already effected towards withdrawing itfelf from the debating inertndTs to which it was 
condemned at the dofe of the laft century ? 

If inclined to judge of Spaniards w’ith lets feverity, compare the reign of Charles II. 
with that of Charles IV ; fee what in the one period was the ftate of manufactures, 
commerce, the navy, and learning of every defcription, and what in the other. 

And how much more finking would this difference have been, but for her frequent 
and ufelef6 wars, which have accumulated hindrances to that courfe of pFofperity which 
it has been tracing for almoft a century pad ; and but for the opposition arifing out of 
momentary circumfiances to plans, which, in cyder to infure fuccefs, ihould be pertna. 
nent. 

How lamentable to behold a nation, apparently grave and reafonable, the Have of 
the paltry paffions of thofe around the throne, and that too in a greater degree than 
any other, than even our own nation. Did the Chancellor Bacon calumniate the one, 
and flatter the other, where three centuries ago, he faid ; ** The Spaniards appear to 
be wifer than they are. The French are more fo than they feem.” 

In fed, how much have the firft been the vidim of caprice. If we look to the 
period alone which has fucceeded the extindion of the Aufirian dynafty ; what was 
gained by the two wars of Phlip V., unlefs the barren honour of feeing his pollcrity 
occupy two little fovereignties in Italy ? Ferdinand VI., of more pacific difpofition, 
fandioned with his name fome brilliant attempts^ but more fond of money than glory, 
he accumulates wealth, and allows feveral branches of adminiftration to fall to decay. 
As Frenchmen we may reprove his partiality towards the Court of London. He de- 
ferves rather more than pardon judged by a Spaniard, fince it retarded the period of 
Spain taking part in the difaffers of the war of 1756. Charles IIL (hews himfelf more 
generous in appearance ; but it is on account of his being a Bourbon, and perfonally 
an enemy to Tngland, that he joins our quarrel. This devotion to our caufe cofts 
Spain apart of her navy and Florida. Spain is indemnified for the lofs of .this by the 
ceflion on our part of Louifiana. But what did the Spaniih nation gain by this ? What 

• He died at Sarragofla, to the laft intent on the work* of the canal of Arragon, Without ever obtaining 
any other recompence than a cool teftimonial of efteem. This however was fufficient for one of his bold 
and independent fpirit. 

f Enough has been iaid of him in courfe of the work. Turned out of adminiftration' Ihortly after hn 
introduction, he waa at firft banifhed to the Afturias. At prefent he it confined in a convebt of Carmelites 
at Majorca. 

\ in this inftance, however, we muft do juftice to the Spaniih government, and allow that latterly. 18 
many examples it. has done juftice to merit, even where diftingmlhed try public Opinion alone 1 that it hat 
brought into a&ioft, feveraT eftimable fubjc&s who deferve and have juftified the confidence with which they 
havekejn entrufted 1 and if feme faults, perhaps frivolous in themfelves, or but badly proved, have at 
intervals been punilhed with fignal difgrace, yet have no fervices been leftwithout reward. 
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but colonifl* which Us government eftringe* by the exercife of a horrid tyranny, and 
afterwards feeks to endear by facrifices ? Seven years afterwards a quarrel on a point 
of honor threatens a rupture with England*. Frefh ruinous efforts to obtain fatis- 
faSion ; frefh difttaftion of funds deffined for ufeful undertakings. Our intervention dif- 
perfes this ftorm ; but eight years fcarceiy elapfe, before Spain fuffers herfelf in oppofition 
to her intereff to be dragged into the American war. Minorca and Florida recovered were 
the fruits of this war., impolitic at any rate, if notunjufl; -but the 'completion of the 
unfinifhed canals of Caftile and Arragon, fo long in hand, would have been of much 
greater benefit to the nation, and would have been more cheaply purchafed. Scarcely 
bad fhe enjoyed the bleffings of peace for feven years entire, before (he was.difpofed on 
account 'ot fome difpute refpe&ing furs from the extremity of America, to refume anew 
the cruel diverfion of war. and put a flop to the moft beneficial plans. But projects 
ftill more infenfate. folicit and obtain a preference. A vertigo which feized upon all 
the cabinets of Europe fixed its attention upon the French revolution. The court of 
Madrid placed itfelf at the head of thofe powers who confpired its overthrow. Of a 
fudden, it changes both its miniftry and its plan. It feems difpcfed to remain a paflive 
Ipedator of our hurricanes, and to keep in a defective attitude alone, when an event, 
more affefting to Spain than any other monarchy, caufes her to join, although contrary 
to her interelt, in the general refentment. This error, which would (land acquitted 
before a tribunal of fovereigns, is however but of momentary duration. The experience 
of eight- and-twenty months, is found fufficient. It fees the return of peace after making 
efforts, and meeting with difaders which render alike neceflary repofe and economy. 
You conceive it about to become wholly occupied with the payment of its debts, the 
amelioration of its finances, the conftru&ion of roads, canals. See. But no, it is more 
gratifying to her pride, to attempt to chadife the arrogance of her late momentary 
allies. Granted that its refentment were jud. As a Frenchman, I can but applaud 
the part it took, and wifh it be judified by fuccefs f. But this warf'Whatever may be its 
fuccelii, will retard its advances to profperity ; but if it ihould turn out unfortunate, 
Spain has fo many poffefiions to lofe, fo much lod ground to regain l Peace is to her 
above all others a paramount duty, if it can be preferved with fafety, and without dif- 
honour ; notwith (landing which, it has in lefs than a century been expofed eight times 
to the hazard of war, and for what, unlefs to gratify the quarrelfome difpofition of its 
cabinet, and the paltry paflions of thofe by whom it is governed. 

It is not by fuch conduct that a power, formerly of the fird rank, can hope to become 
regenerate or refume its ancient date. Every century in a monarchical date will pro- 
duce at lead two weak fovereigns, fome ambitious queens, fuch as Ifabclla Famefe, 
and fome redlefs miniders, fuen as Alberoni, and Florida Blanca. In every century 
more than one occurrence will take place of equal importance with the affairs of the 
Falkland Iflands, and Nootka Sound. An empire, the fate of which depends on 
fimilar rulers, may make a noife in the gazettes of, the day, it can but excite the regret 
of pofterity. ‘An infant date may gain ftrength from being expofed to ftorms } arrived 

* The queflion refpedtirig which this quarrel originated was, whether or not Spain had fait* pretenf >ns 
to dominion over the whole of the North Well coalt of America. It dfipmed a claim cm the part of Eng- 
land to forha cftablHhmcnts at Nootka Sound \ between the 49 0 ?ui 4 50® of Northern latitude Ii was de- 
cided by a compofition, by which the Itnglifh were allowed to ctetfctifh thcmfelves bet weep Cape Mendacino 
in the 40* of latitude and Nootka Sopnd. * 

. f This wifh has not beed attended with the defired completion lri*thdMraf now terminated, the Spa- 
niards have certainly difplayed much bravery and talent. It has given them new claims to our efleem and 
gratitude t but has been of no advantage* 
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at maturity, and in a Wealthy condition, it may be able to wkbdand them ) they are in. 
clemencies dangerous to the convalefcent. 

Of this Spain exhibits a proof. Its inhabitants are endowed with « happy and fruit- 
ful imagination, and poffefs great aptitude for the arts ; they have founded eftablMh. 
ments of almoft every description ; dreams of wealth run at their feet beneath a trans- 
parent Surface. Good fenfe is met with among them, even in the mod obfcure claffes} 
and of late years intelligence, even in the higheft ranks ; but with fo much versatility. 
So many plans conceived, by one paffion, and fruftrated by another; can we wonder at 
its ilationary pofition ? Thefe, much toof requent, repetitions of ufelefs war, and peace 
rather of a fhewy than permanent nature, thefe fhort intervals of wifdom fucceeded 
by long fits of extravagance, thefe render the work of her regeneration as arduous as 
Penelope’s web. 

In order to confummate the plans for her pofterity already begun, more fteadinefs 
is requifite, a firmer resolution, Supported by greater activity, with led attachment to 
didant enterprises. It is fit that the minftry fhould direft its attrition rather to the 
foundation of .Schools at home, than to the Philippine company ; rather to the verifica- 
tion of Caftile, than the ifland of Trinidad *• 

The prefent appears to be the mod favourable epoch Spain has experienced for a 
long time. With a minider of unrefided fway, in the flower of his age, who feemsto 
be ferioufly intent on the public weal ; a monarch whofe purity of life and robud con- 
dilution forebode a long reign ; fine plans (ketched out, and genius for the concep- 
tion of others ; hands which require nothing but pra&ice and encouragement to render 
them expert; a 'people haughty it is true, but unlefs infutted, tractable and affec- 
tionate; a people the government of which is organized , in Such manner, its temporal 
and Spiritual agents fo didributed, and its populatiqn fo much difperfed, that twenty 
methods exid of watching over and redraining the dilaffeded, while they poffefs not a 
Single rallying point Wt make them formidable, and are themfelves of a temper to be 
eatily appeafed by a (hew of kindnels, the mpft certain of all means of banidiing dis- 
content. With thefe, what a fund of means for doing gdod, with all the confidence 
infpired by undifputed authority, with all the deliberation of wifdom ! 

As owners, ruling every thing with thought, 

Fearlcfi of being difplaced, and hurrying nought. 

And for triumphing over obftacles, which men and circumftances occasionally oppofe 

to the mod ufeful undertakings ! 

To avail itfelf of thefe favorable circumftances, let Spain difmifs that covetous am- 
bition which midakes glory for profperity ; and which, if 1 may adopt an adage in the 
modem law of nations, fancies limits fixed to dates by nature ; as if any ufurpation 
by fuch a grant might not be made legitimate. 

Let it learn from its own experience, that power is not the confequence of large pof- 
feffions, when, as is its cafe, a vail territory at home, Sufficiently capable of every Species 
of improvement and profperity, is continually invoking additional culture, mduftry 
and population. 

To give an example, what might be expe&ed to be the refult of the conqueds of 
Portugal to Spain, a project to which the prefent government is fuppofed furely without 
any reafon, to Be ftrongly attached 1 ? Can it be blind to the exifteoce of thofe prejudices in 
the twp nations, which- aa union mud tend to encreafe ? Hopelefe of ever endearing 

* Ceded te the English by the peace of Amtetn. 
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to itfelf the conquered country, it would be obliged to watch over and redram its emo- 
tions by extraordinary meafures ; which would divide the attention of its government, 
encreafe its expences, and expofe it continually to dorms. An invafion Of thisdefcrip- 
tion, which no fpuriousr pretext can juftify, which would be a fource of and plea for 
infurre&ion, would render Spain obnoxious in the eyes of all impartial Europe : it would 
ferve as a warning to a great part of it, to combine again!! two powers, the renewal 
of whofe alliance fhould be the fignal for the mod ambitious undertakings; it would 
awaken in all its force, the fwora hatred again!! the two principal branches of the 
houie of Bourbon would fhortlv create them new enemies, and didurb the repofe of 
years, of which both countries nave need for their mutual regeneration. 

Yet granted the incorporation ihould be peaceably effected, confolidated' without in- 
ternal tumult or external wars, in fuch cafe the danger would certainly be lefs immi- 
nent to Spun, but not lefs formidable. Her European dates remain thus limited by 
pretended natural boundaries by the Pyrenees, the ocean and the Mediterranean. 
Irrevocably the ally of France, which (he appears to view as her permanent intereft, (he 
has no invafion by land to apprehend, and is fecure in her didance from the maritime 
dates, from any difembarkation on her ihores. In this pofition die may give herfelf 
up to the arts of peace. Thefe are indifputably all that are requiflte for the happinefs 
of individuals, and profperity of empires, but this art of war, however fatal, is like- 
wife neceflary. It consolidates power, without which profperity becomes precarious, 
and is lod in the quiet of a peace of long duration. When furrounded by allies alone, 
when exempt for a long time from all ahum of war, a date becomes effeminate, and 
an eafy prey to an ufurper, or a conqueror ; or fhould it efcape thefe dangers, it finks 
beneath the burthen even of its own profperity. 

Let not thofe, therefore, who wifh to allure a durable profperity to Spain, -feek it in this 
rounding of territory, which is gratifying to women and children alone. It is undoubtedly 
in want of allies ; but it requires alfo jealous and rival neighbours to keep its activity 
on the alert, not to differ it to negleft its means of defence, or even of attack, whicn 
the paflions of men will condantly render neceflary. It requires long intervals of peace 
but until the fine dream of the Abbe de St, Pierre be realized, it is alfo requifite that 
its vigilance fhould’never fleep, and that its courage, one of the didin&ive charadteri flics 
of a Spaniard, fhould not become paralyzed by the abfence of danger. 

Perhaps one ought further to wifh that their government, renouncing old prejudices 
and falfe ideas of grandeur, fhould fearlefsly contemplate the profpedt of the inevita- 
ble future independence of the greater part of its colonies ; that preparing itfelf before- 
hand for this reparation, it might j.. event its being attended with blood (bed ; that in- 

ftead of treating her colonifts as grown-up children, under the yoke of a ftep mother, 
(he fhould freely emancipate her children, who thus might preferve a lading affe&ion 
for their mother, and become her mod intimate allies ; that fhe fhould become con- 
vinced that this pacific revolution, gently brought about by wifdom, would be facilitated 
by the conformity of manners, language and religion ; that fhe might profit by fhe 
example of England, whofe tyranny towards its old colonids retarded this approxima- 
tion, but which for years back has witneffed, as a confequence of the nature of things, 

' the natural predile&ion of one nation in favour of another, with which it had been 
long connected, and with which it preferves fo many correspondent ufages ; that this 
government might learn alfo from the example of the fame Englifh, of the Dutch, 
and of the French that it is neither the number nor the extent of colonies, but their 
mode of organization and the excellence of tfteir laws which tend to enrich the metro* 
polls; for ue French part of St* Domingo alone, in 1788, was more produ&ive to 
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France than the ifland of Cuba* Mexico, and Peru together were to the Spaniards, 
————I paufe. I call to mind the antiquated prejudices retained in the archive? 
of the council of the Indies, heir Ioquis devolving to each minifter of the day, from 
the period of the conqueft of America. I feel now abortive all fqch. hopes mud be,; 
but woe to Spain if they be Jong deferred. ' 

At lead I conjure you, Spaniards of the prefent day, renounce thefe fchemes of 
aggrandizement with which you are charged. Has not your government, have ye not 
yourfelves a thoufand other modes of encreafing your profperity, employing your zeal, 
your riches, your talents, and your courage ? 

Tour zeal , which efpecially within thefe twenty years redirected to objeCks worthy of 
you. It was the parent of thofe patriotic Societies, the opening of which was of fuch 
aufpicious promife, but which, with feme few exceptions, have brought forth nothing 
but plans and good wifiies ; but which at the fame time afk for encouragement alone to 
become far more productive. For notwithftanding your government be defpotic, you 
truly poflefsthe amor patria ; and notwithflandihg the effot^s that are ufed to keep you 
in the dark, this attachment to your country has promoted intelligence. 

Tour riebasf which lay idle in your money cherts, or are placed m banks which receive 
it at a moderate intereft, and employ it for their individual advantage; why do you 
not dedicate them, not to pious foundations already fo numerous, and, which feem 
rather intended to encourage indolence than folace dirt refs, but rather to eirtablifhments 
which might be ferviceable to your country, beneficial to yourfelves, and fpread life 
and plenty from one boundary of the empire to the other ? Imitate in this inftance at 
leaf! thofe haughty rivals, who never ought to have been your allies. Contemplate the 
amazing works of this description which public Spirit' has generated in England, its 
numerous canals projected and begun, not at immenfe expence by kings, minifters, or 
intend ants, but by individuals who enliven whole diftriCks for their own particular pro- 
fit. In fome of your provinces, you already have canals of irrigation which might 
Serve for models. Encreafe the number of them. Your country, however parched 
it appear, poffeffes more refources of this kind than meet the eye of the rapid traveller 
It is deftitute of fhade ; fccond the views of government by a multiplication of plan- 
tations. Thus will ye ihelter your cattle, your meadows, and yourfelf from the fury 
of a burning fun. Invite and penfion artifts who may fumifh you with machinery to 
leflen labour and fave time. Without waiting for the interpofition of government, 
repair the roads of your different neighbourhoods, cultivate breeds of horfes, and arti- 
ficial meads. This luxury will ye find more gratifying far than your rich gala dreffes, 

your numerous penfioned Satellites, and your various trains of carriages. 

Tour talents are evidenced in every department. In printing you excel. Your 
manufactories of cloth, particularly thiofe of Guadalaxara, and Segovia, come nigh to 
perfection. For twenty years back have your filk works made fuch progrefs as to ex- 
cite alarm among your rivals. In your roads, in Bifcay, Navarre, that of La Sierra 
Morena, and thofe of the neighbourhood of your capital, m your bafon at Carthagena, in 
the dam oppofed to the waves before Cadiz, in many of yotir modern bridges, in feveral 
of your veffels of war, you have exhibited mafter-pieces of industry. Civil architecture 
has produced buildings in the capital, at the different royal refidehees, and in feveral 
great towns, remarkable for the excellence of their plans, and for the fymmetry of 
their proportions. You have feveral engravers who aeferve to be noticed, add who 
only want to be better known, and more encouraged. Some of your painters revive 
the glory of your fchool, too little known among foreigners, ana which, though late, 
your government at length means to hold out to the admiration of Europe with the 

13 afliftance 
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a Si (lance of the engraver *. Other arts lefs brilliant but more ufeful are cultivated 
among you with fuccefs. Y ou have brought to perfection the manufacture of iron. 
You make advances in refining copper. Your works in gold and filver begin to aifume 
fomewhat of elegance. Few coins are better (truck than yours in Europe. Shortly 
your government will no longer be under the neceffity of leaving to foreigners of genius* 
and foreign mechanics* the care of conceiving and executing fchemes for your own 
advantage. Too long has genius been with you an article of importation* it has at 
length become an indigenous production. It is now the duty of your government to 
ieek it out, and turn it to profit. 

And laftly, your courage has indifputably fufficient means of exercife in time of 
peace ; for much of it is wanting to attack thofe abqjfes which account for and procraf- 
tinate your ftate of langour. It is wanting to diminifh the multitude of priefls and 
monks who are a fcandal to, and devour you* doitig no lefs an injury to religion than 
to agriculture. It is wanting to effeCt the partitioning of thofe properties* the vaflnefs 
of which explains the imperiled cultivation and unpeopled condition of the two Caf- 
tiles and Andalufia. It is wanting to flop in their deftru&ive career thofe Majorats , 
an inftitution of pride* fo oppofite to the feelings of nature, which unites in a firlt bom 
male and his race every advantage of fortune, and thus paralyzes a multitude of 
ertates. , It is wanting to divert the Mejia of its ruinous privileges, and to reftore to 
proprietors the exclufive enjoyment of their fields and partures. And efpecially is it 
wanted to cure the people of its fuperftitious practices, and overturn thofe altars on 
which they facrifice with trembling ; to deliver it from the tribunal which it dreads as 
much as it reveres, and which is ufelefs even to defpotifm, when it combined wifdoni 
with energy. 

And as to thefe different kinds of courage, in poffeflion of which Spain would fhortly 
become regenerate, it is among the governors alone that they have been wanting 
hitherto \ many among the governed poffefs them fully. How many minifters have 
there not been in the laft century, animated with that daring fpirit which actuates man 
to great actions. 

Here an Alberoni giving a fhock to the Spanifh nation, . violent it is true, and ill 
timed* which however tends to awaken her for fome years from her lethargy. 

There a Macanas , who- dared to oppofe the abufes of the Inquifition* and who after- 
wards became its apologirt. 

A Campilfo, facing the clamours of the farmers general, thofe cormorants of the 
revenue, and putting the collection of the revenues of the crown into commilfion. 

An Etifcnada , conceiving many bold and ufeful plans, feeking and finding able 

coadjutors. 

A Galvez , trampling on antiquated prejudices which reftriCted the commerce of 
Spanifh America to a angle port. 

An Olavidi, attacking,vigoroufly the moft facred abufes \ creating, organizing, and 
fpreading life through a vaft colony, and metamorphofing forerts and deferts into a 
chearful neighbourhood. 

A Carra/tOy braving the hatred of great proprietors for the purpofe of defpoiling. 
them of their ufurpations. 

- * For fome yeara back, the court of Madrid ha# projected, however tardily, the production to the 
world of the -celebrated works of which it it miftrefs by the. means of the engraver, and notwithftanding 
the war, it appears that the plan ie continued, artius being employed for the purpofe, at well natives 
of the country, at thofe of France and Germany. 

A Count 
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A Count <T Aranda calling philofophy about the throne, the application of which, 
tempered by wifdotn, would encreafe the profperity of the fubjeflt without weakening 
the power of the King. > ° 

A Cabarrus , endeavouring in fpite ,of cuftom and envy to eftablilh beneficial inno. 
vations that unfolded refources, of which the Spaniih nation had fcarcely a conception. 

A Roda, a Campomanes , a Florida Blanca^ even attempting with the fame fucceis to 
to reftrid within due bounds the authority of the church, diftioguifhing properly be. 
tween a refped for religion, andaflupid veneration for its miniflers. 

Thefc, and twenty other examples, prove that particularly in this laft century, as 
foon as government has manifefted a difpofition to patronize ufefol enterprizes, it has 
found intrepid agents ready to promote its views. Let it therefore but be bold, its fub- 
jefts will not be found deficient. . - . 

Defpotic governments poffefs this advantage every where ; a (ingle demonftration of 
thpir will firmly made, and refolutely adhered to, may effed wonders, even among 
nations of fmall intelligence, and without animation. Of what then might not that of 
Spain be capable with a populace fecund in men of brilliant genius and wrong charac- 
ter ; with a nation which, properly reftored to its natural energy, would only require to 
be dire&ed and reftrained. 

What a charming talk, young minifter, has fete allotted you, you whom I few at your 
firft appearance ! The courfe is before you. The fovereign’s fovor levels every obftruc- 
tion before pu ; it may conduct you to a fame of greater durability, and much more 
worthy your ambition. At your age you may conceive extenfive plans, and truft to 
eonfummate them. If fo difpofed, you may at once refute the calumniators of your 
country, caufe it to refume its rank in Europe, and eflablifh for yourfelf a mod: dif- 
tinguifhed one in hiftory. 

Already do you fill fome of its pages which you ought not to with to fee tom. You 
have been at the head of affairs during a war which was much lefs difaftrous to 
Spain than what it might have been ; and at the eftablifhment of a peace, in which 
the facrifkes on your part have borne no-comparifon to the misfortunes experienced. 
Without denying the part which fkill certainly had in a matter which aflonifhed all 
Europe, one yet may believe that the influence of the fortunate ftar, under which you 
were bom, has extended to your miniflerial operations. The name you have adopted 
in eonfequence of thefe great events, feems to hold out an abridgement of what you 
conceive your . duty. But if for an inftant I could forget I was a Frenchman, I fhould 
charge you with having already forfaken it, by engaging your country in anew quarrel, 
the leaf): injurious eonfequence of which will be that of retarding the return of com- 
plete profperity; of that profperity, all the fources of which are . in. your cuflody, and 
which if fa&s, and a crowd of other, teftimony may be credited, is the moll earned 
with of your heart. For we well know that politics and military affairs engrofs not all 
your time, that you are defirous of promoting arts and indufiry, and that fer from 
fearing genius you take pleafure in railing thofe whom modefly and want of en- 
couragement have placed in obfeurity ; that you enable intelligent perfons to travel 
abroad in order to obtain inftrudlion on tafle which is wanting in your various 
eflablifhments, for convenience and luxury, and to ftudy by nice infpe&ion thofe 
models which national pride need not bhifh to copy. 

We learn more recently that, feconded by eminent perfons whofe confidence you 
enjoy, you have refolution enough to make head againfl a tribunal, once formidable 
to fovereigns themfelves, and that in the conteft, the temporal power has proved 
vi&orious. 

Thefe 
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Thefe wife meafures, thefe vigorous afts are of good augury. You appear to be 
'fenfible that it were vain to attempt the regeneration of a country while fubjeft to fana- 
ticifm. Your country has lately thirfted for information, and now it will be fruitlefs to 
oppofe the inclination. The waters, whofe courfe a dam would ftop, or overflow, or 
break away the mound, their tranquil courfe might fertilize and irrigate the ad- 
jacent country, which their violent irruption would lay wafte. So is it with knowledge, 
if it ftill had to contend with, inftitutions which might reft rain its progrefs, it would 
difturb the tranquillity of the country, and might even /hake the throne. It is by 
foftering it, that power will preferve itfelf from the inconveniences it elfe might expe- 
rience. I would willingly compare it to thofe French revolutionifts, whom kings have 
thought it right to perfecute in order to prevent the extenfion of their alarming maxims. 
Thofe French who, before the rupture were watched with vexatious feverity, were then 
by their Secret conspiracies much more to be dreaded than they are now, that peace is 
eftabliflied between the two nations, and franknefs prefides in the different relations 
between the two governments. So is it with knowledge. If you wifh to render it 
dangerous, repulfe it, treat it as an enemy. If you would render it beneficial to the 
people, uninjurious to majefty, treat it as an ally. . ^ 

This truth is not foreign to every court. Yours is worthy of hearing it. Your con- 
ciliating difpofition, your good fenfe will make light the tafk of enfuring its adoption. 
Perhaps it would be the moft fecure method of fecuring your country againft that revo- 
lutionary fpirit with which it is laid to be threatened. Europe, which has its eyes upon 
you, muft have to fay thus of you. 

By the mildnefs of his adminiftration he managed fo as to render defpotifm tolerable. 
He liftened to the advice of that philofophy which does not ftand discredited with him, 
becaufe of the errors of fome of its followers. He wifhes the church to continue the 
fupport of the throne, but not to rival its power. He allows it fhould remain the pro- 
teftor of orthodoxy, but interdi&s its persecution. 

Firm and faithful to the ties which nature and experience prefcribe to his country, 
he thinks it ought to have perpetual allies, but only tranfitory enemies. War in his 
eftimation is Sometimes inevitable, but he does not confidtr it a neceffary element 
in the ftruSure of his reputation. He confiders that it is und^f the fhade of peace 
alone that thofe arts can profper which he loves, that induftry which he encourages, 
and moft efpecially agriculture, which for fo great a length of time has required thofe 
gentle and wifely calculated reforms, which war muft make impoflible. 

Your flatterers perhaps will tell you that this is your portrait. Your friends, that I 
have call: your horofeope, founded indeed upon prefumption, but which it is requiftte 
you fhould juftify in order to deferve the gratitude of your country, and the eulogy of 
pofterity. 
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TRAVELS TN SWITZERLAND, 

AND IN 

THE COUNTRY OF THE GRISONS: 

IN A. SERIES OF LETTERS 
To WILLIAM MEL MOT If, Esq. 

From WILLIAM COXE, M.A. F.R.S. F.A.S. 

RECTOR OP BKMERTOK*. 


TO THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY. 

&MABAM, 

THESE Letters, relating to Switzerland, naturally claim your Ladyfhip's protec- 
tion ; for they were originally written while I had the honour of accompanying Lord 
Herbert on his travels. I feel myfelf highly flattered, therefore, in having the pennif. 
fion of infcribing them to your Lady(hip,and of thus publicly acknowledging that I am, 
with great refpeft, and gratitude for obligations received from the Earl of Pembroke 
and your Ladyihip, 

Madam, 

Your I.adyihip's moll obedient and obliged humble fervant, 

Vienna, June 26, 1778. Wm. COXE. 


, PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1789. 

TEN years have elapfed fince I gave to the Public a volume of Letters, under the 
title of “ Sketches on the Natural, Civil, and Political State of Switzerland .** The fa- 
vourable reception of that work induced me, in 1779, to make a journey through the 
country of the Grifons, a part of Switzerland hitherto little known. Having, in 1785 
and 1787, opportunities of revifitingthe fame fpots which I had before defcribed, 1 was 
anxious to revife and augment my former publication. With this view I compared my 
delcriptions at the very places which I attempted to delineate ; attentively perufed the 
criticifms of fucceeding travellers ; and in many of the principal towns I entreated fe- 
veral perfons, of political or literary eminence, to. correct any errors, or to fUggeit any 
improvement, with refpeft to thofe particular parts, with which, from lituation, they 
were molt converlant. 

The materials colle&ed from thefe and other fources, increafed by my own obferva- 
tions and refearcbes, encourage me to hope, that the prefent improved account of fo 
interefting a country as Switzerland, will not be unacceptable to the public, and may be 
confidered as a new work. 

Bemerton, Feb* io, ijtig. 


• London, 1801, 3 vols. Svo. 4th edition. 
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LETTERS, &c. 

LETTER I. — Route through the Black Fore/l. — Source of the Danube . 

dear sir, Donefchingen, July 21, 1776. 

I AM now at Donefchingen, in my way towards Switzerland, a country long cele- 
brated for the peculiarities of its different governments, and the lingular beauties con- 
ferred upon it by nature. If it will not be trefpaffing upon your patience, I propofe 
to trouble you with fome account of my tour, for I am perfuaded that I lhall travel 
with much greater profit to myfelf ; as the reflexion that my obfervations are to be 
communicated to you, will render me more attentive and apcurate in forming them. 

We quitted Stralburgh yederday, and croffed the Rhine to Kehl, formerly an im- 
portant fortrefs belonging to Stralburgh when an imperial city. It was alfo drongly 
fortified by the French, who took poffeflion of it in 1648 : being ceded to the empire 
at the peace of Ryfwic, the Emperor configned it to the houfe of Baden, referving to 
himfelf the right of a garrifon. Since that period it has been twice attacked by the 
French, and as during the lad fiege, in 1733, the works were confiderably damaged, 
the imperial garrifon has been withdrawn. At prefent there are only the .ruins of the 
ancient fortifications ; and by way of garrifon, a few invalids belonging to the Margrave 
of Baden. From Kehl we proceeded to Offenburgh, a fmall imperial town, and foon 
after entered the beautiful valley of Kinfing : we paffed through Gengenbach, another 
fmall imperial town, finely fituated, and continued our journey by the fide of the fmall 
river Kinfing ; rifing gradually for feveral leagues together, until we found ourfelves in 
the midft of the Black Foreft. The country, as we afccnded, became more wild and 
romantic, and the river more rapid; on each hand mountains, whofe acclivities were 

finely cultivated, and whofe tops were richly covered with a continual foreft. Several 

fmall dreams of the cleared water rolled down the fides of the mountain in numberlefs 
cafcades, and uniting fell into the Kinfing. The views were fo exceedingly diverfified, 
the villages fo delightfully fituated, and the cottages fo exceedingly pi&urefque, that we 
almod feemed to have anticipated the romantic beauties of Switzerland. 

Donefchingen is the principal refidence of the Prince of Furftenberg, in the court- 
yard of whofe palace the Danube takes, its rife. I am this moment returned from vi- 
fiting the fp'ot, the defeription of which may be comprifed in a few words. Some.fmall 
fprings bubbling from the groftnd form a bafon of clear water, of about thirty feet 
fquare ; from this bafon iffues the Danube, which is here only a little brook. And 
though the two fmall rivers of Bribach and Brege, uniting below the town, are far more 
confiderable than this dream, which flows into them foon after their jun&ion ; yet the 
latter alone has the honour of being called the fource of the Danube. Having gone 
through thfi ceremony oi driding acrofs the dream, in order to fay that wi- had Jlepped 
over the Danube, we foon fatisfied our curiofity ; the objed in itfelf being by no means 
extraordinary, but deriving its foie confideration from being the fource of fo noble a 
river. Indeed it was this circumflance alone that induced us to enter Switzerland by 
the way of Suabia. 

I am, dear Sir, very affedionately yours, 

William Core. 
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LETTER II .—Arrival in Switzerland,— Schaffhaufen.— Tall of the Rhine, 

Schaffhaufen , July tz, 

I FEEL ^reat delight in breathing the sir of liberty : every perfon here has appa- 
rently the mien of content and fatisfaftion. The cleanlinefs of the houfes, and of the 
people, is peculiarly ftriking; and I can trace in all their manners, behaviour, and drefs, 
fome ftrong outlines which diftinguiih this happy people from the neighbouring nations. 
Perhaps it may be prejudice and unreafonable partiality ; but I am the more pleafed, 
became their firft appearance reminds me of my own countrymen, and I could almoft 
think for a moment that I was in England. 

Schaffhaufen, a tolerably well-built town, fituated upon the northern fhore of the 
Rhine, is the capital of the canton, and owes its origin to the interruption of the navi- 
gation of that nver by the cataraft at Lauffen : huts being at firft conftrufted for the 
convenience of unloading the merchandize from the boats, by degrees increafed to a 
large town. Schaffhaufen was formerly an imperial city, and governed by an arifto- 
cracy ; but it was mortgaged in 1330, by the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, to the Dukes 
of Auftria, and was releafed from its dependency by the Emperor Sigifmond when Fre- 
derick Duke of Auftria was put under the ban of the empire. In 1501 it was admitted 
a member of the Helvetic confederacy ; and is the twelfth canton in rank. Of all the 
cantons it is the lead in fize, being only five leagues in length, and three in breadth : 
its population is fuppofed to amount to thirty thoufand fouls, of which the capital con- 
tains about fix thoufand. 

The whole number of citizens or burgeffes (in whom the fupreme power ultimately 
refides) is about fixteen hundred. They are divided into twelve tribes ; and from thefe 
are elefted eighty-five members, who form the great and little council. To thefe two 
councils combined, the adminiftration of affairs is committed : the fenate, or little council 
of twenty-five, being entrufted with the executive power ; and the great council, com- 
prifing the fenate, finally deciding all appeals, and regulating the more important con- 
cerns of government. 

The revenues of the ftate are very inconfiderable, as will appear from the falary of 
the burgomafter, or chief of the republic j which barely amounts to 150I. per am. The 
reformation was introduced in 1529 : the clergy are paid by the ftate, but their income 
is fcarcely fufficient for their maintenance ; the-.befl: living bding only about 100!., and 
the WQrft 40I. per ann. The profeffors of literature alfo,*who are taken from the clergy, 
are paid by government ; and a fchool is fupported at the public expence. Sumptuary 

laws are in force here, as well as in moft parts of Switzerland ; and no dancing is al- 
lowed, except upon particular occafions. The principal article of exportation is wine, 
of which a large quantity is made, the country abounding in vineyirds : and as the 
canton furuUhes but little corn,, it is procured from Suabia in exchange for wine. In 
the town there are a few manufaftures of linen, cotton, and filk. 

It will perhaps give you fome idea of the fecurity of the Swifs republics, when I in- 
form you that Schaffhaufen, although a frontier town, has no garrifon, and that the 
fortifications are but weak. The citizens mount guard by turns ; and the people of the 
canton being divided into regular companies of militia, which are exercifed yearly, are 
always" prepared to aft in defence of their country. This canton has forqe troops in 
France, Sardinia, and Holland ; the only foreign fervices into which the fubjefts of the 
Proteftant cantons enlift. 

' Before 
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Before ! take leave of this town, I muft ndt omit mentioning the bridge over the 
Rhine, juftly admired for the Angularity of its architecture. The river is extremely 
rapid, and had already deftroyed feVeral ftohe bridges of the ftrongeft conftru&ionl 
when a carpenter of Appenzel offered to throw a wooden bridge, of a Angle arch, 
acrofs the river, which is near four hundred feet wide. The magiftrates, however, re- 
quired that it fliould conAft of two arches, and that he fhould for that purpofe retain 
the middle pier of the old bridge. The architect was obliged to obey ; but he has con- 
trived to leave it a matter of doubt, whether the bridge derives any fupport from, the 
middle pier ; and whether it would not have been equally fafe if formed folely of one 
arch. . 

‘It b a wooden flruCture, and is what the Germans call a hangewirk , or hanging 
bridge j the Ades and top are covered ; the road, which is almoft level, is not carried, 
as ufual, over the top of the arch, but is let into the middle, and there fufpended. The 
pier is not in a right line with the buttreffes, as it forms an obtufe angle pointing down 
the Aream, being eight feet out of the rectilinear direction. • Thediftance of' this middle 
pier from the fhore next to the town is a hundred and feventy-two feet, and from 
the other Ade a hundred and ninety-three ; in all, three hundred and Axty-Ave feet ; 
making in appearance two arches of a furpriAng width, and forming a beautiful per- 
fpeCtive when vieWed at fome diftance. A man of the flighteft weight feels it almoft: 
tremble under him ; yet waggons heavily laden pafs without danger. It has been com- 
pared to a tight rope, which trembles when (truck, but (till preferves its Am and equal 
tenAon. I went under this bridge to examine its mechanifm, and was pleafed with the 
Amplicity of the architecture : I was not capable of determining whether It refts upon 
the middle pier, but many judges affirm that it does not. 

On confulting the greatnefs of the plan, and the boldnefs of the conftruCtion, it is 
matter of aftonilhment that the architect was originally a carpenter, without the lead 
tinCture of literature, totally ignorant of mathematics, and not verfed in the theory of 
mechanics. The name of this extraordinary man was Ulric Grubenman, a native of 
Tuffen, a fmalh village in the canton of Appenzel. Poffeffed of great abilities, and a 
furpriAng turn for the practical part of mechanics, he raifed himfelf to great eminence ; 
and may juftly be considered as one of* the moft ingenious architects of the prefen t 
century. The bridge was Anilhed in lefs than .three years, and coft ninety thoufand 
florins *. • 

This 


* About 8000I. fterlmg.— Mr. Andreas, in his'Lctters upon Switzerland, has given two engravings of 
this bridge, to which he has added a very accurate description of its mechanical conuru&ion, communicated 
by Mr. Jetzler, of Schaffhaufen. In this defeription he reprefents it as confiding of two arches, and rcii- 
ing upon the middle pier. Several perfons well (killed in architecture maintained a contrary opinion $ and 
in the former editions I was induced to adopt it, from the following reafons. The architcA himfelf con- 
itaptly maintained that the bridge, was not iupported by the pier ; his nephew, who was employed in its 
conftru&ion, confirmed the fame nfiertion j ana as at full it did not even touch the pier, it mud therefore, 
at that time, have been confidered as forming but one arch, I mud, however, candidly own, that in my 
fubfequent vifits to Schaffhaufen in 1785 and 1786 , 1 had reafon to change my opinion. At thofe periods 
the bridge was fupperted on piles, in order to undergo a thorough repair. Mr. Spcngler, a native of the 
town, had lately returned from Ruifia, where he had paiTed many years in the capacity of an architect, for- 
tunately difeovered that much ill-feafoned wood havingbeen employed in its conduction, many of the timbers 
were abfolutely decayed ; and that one fide had greatly fwerved from its original direction. This ingenious 
artift, after having expatiated on the fimplicity and boldnefs of the defign, informed me that the bridge un- 
doubtedly confifte of two arches j and that although Grubenman, of whofe abilities he (poke with deferred 
•encomium, affe&ed to place the timbers in fuch a manner as to refemble but pne arch, and always aflerted 
'that it was not fupported by the pier ; yet that the whole fabric would undoubtedly have fallen, if that pier 
had been taken away. He obligingly mewed me his plan for repairing the bridge, and for ftrengthening 

it 
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This, morning we rode about a league, to the Fall of the Rhine at Lauffen. Our 
route lay over the hills which form the banks of the river : the environs are pi&iirefque 
ahd agreeable, the river beautifully winding through the vale. Upon our arrival at 
Lauffen, a fmall village in the canton of Zuric, we difmounted, and advancing to the 
edge of -the precipice which overhangs the Rhine, looked down perpendicularly upon 
the catarad, and faw the river tumbling over the fides of the rock with amazing vio. 
lence and precipitation. From hence we defcended till we were fomewhat below the 
upper bed of the river, and flood clofc to the fall, fo that I could aim oft have touched 
it with my hand. A fcaffolding is ereded in the very fpray of this tremendous catarad 
and upbn the mod fublime point of view : the fea of foam milling down ; the contil 
nual cloud of fpray fcattered to a great diftance, and to a confiderable height ; in fliort 
the magnificence of the whole fcenery far furpaffed my moll fanguine expectations, and 
exceeds all defcription. Within about an hundred feet of the fcaffolding, two crags 
rife in the middle of the fall : the neareft is perforated by the continual adion of the 
river, atid the water forces itfelf through in an oblique diredion with inexpreflible fury, 
and an hollow found. - Having contemplated the awful fublimity of this wonderful 
landfcape, we defcended and croffed the river, which was extremely agitated. 

Hitherto I had only viewed the catarad obliquely ; but hero it opened by degrees, 
and difplayed another pidure, which I enjoyed at my leifure, as I fat down on the oppo- 
fite bank. The moll ftriking objeds were, the caftle of Lauffen, ereded upon the very 
edge of the precipice, and projecting oyer the river ; near it, a church and fome houfes; 
a clump of cottages clofe to the fall; in the back ground, rocks planted with vines, or 
tufted with hanging woods j a beautiful little hamlet upon the fummit, Ikirted with 
trees j the great body of water that feemed to rufli out from the bottom of the rocks j 
the two crags boldly advancing their heads in the midft: of the fall, and in the very point 
of its fteepelt defcent, their tops feathered with ihrubs, and dividing the catarad into 
three principal branches.. The colour of the Rhine is extremely beautiful, being of a 
clear fea-green, and I remarked the fine effed of the tints, when blended with the white 
foam in its defcent. There is a pleafing view from an iron foundery, clofe to the river, 
which is dammed up, in order to prevent its carrying away the works and neighbouring 
cottages : by means of this dam a fmall portion of the river is diverted, turns a mill, 
and forms a little filver current, gliding down the bare rock, and detached from the 
main catarad. Below the fall the river widens confiderably into a more ample bafon ; 
at the fall, the breadth feemed to be about three hundred feet. With refped to its per- 
pendicular height, travellers differ : thofe who are given to exaggeration reckon it a hun- 
dred feet $ but I ihould imagine about fifty or fixty feet will be nearer the truth. I 
flood for fome time upon the brink of the catarad, beheld with admiration, and liftened 
in filence ; then croffed the river, remounted my horfe, and returned to Schaffhaufen. 

Some writers have afferted that the Rhine precipitates itfelf in one fheet of water, 
and, as I before obferved, from a perpendicular height of a hundred feet. In former 
ages this might be the fad ; as it is probable that the fpace between the banks was 
once a level rock, and confiderably higher, and that the river has ink nftbly undermined 
thofe parts on which it broke with the utmoft violence ; for, within the memory of 


it by means of additional timbers, in order to render it able to fupport its own. weight, when the piles ihould 
be removed. 

Vid Briefe aut Jer Schweitz. nach Hannover gcfchricben. Zuric, 1776. 

This bridge was dctlroyed by the French in 1 799, when they were driven from Schaffhaufen by the 
Auilrians. ' , 
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feveral inhabitants of this town, a large rock has given way, that has greatly altered 
the view. Indeed, I am convinced that the perpendicular height of the fall diminifhes 
every year, by the continual fri&ion of fo large and rapid a body of water, and have no 
doubt but that the two crags which now rife in the midft of the river, will in time be 
undermined and carried away. The Rhine, for fome way before the fall, even near the 
bridge, daihes upon a rocky bottom, and renders all navigation impoflible. 

I am, &c. 

LETTER III. — IJle of Reicbenau. — Con/lance. — Genevan ejlablijhment. — JJle of Meinatt. 

— Lake of Conjlance . 

Conflance t July 24. 

YESTERDAY morning we quitted Schaffhaufen, and croffed the Rhine at Dieffen* 
hoffen, a fmall town in Thurgau ; a country dependent upon the eight ancient cantons t 
from thence to Stein the road lay by the fide of that river. Stein is an independent 
town under the prote&ion of Zuric, but governed by its own laws and magiftrates. At 
this place we took a boat to carry us to Conftance. A little above Stein the river 
widens confiderably, and forms the inferior lake of Conftance, or the Zeller See ; which 
is divided into two branches : from Stein to Conftance is about fixteen miles, and from, 
the latter to Zell, its greateft breadth, about ten. 

A fine breeze foon carried us to the ifland of Reichenau, which belongs to the Bi- 
fhop of Conftance : it is about three miles long, and one broad ; contains about fixteen 
hundred inhabitants, all Catholics, three pari flies, one village, and a rich abbey of Bene- 
didfines, of which the Bilhop of Conftance is abbot. The fuperior was exceedingly 
civil, and (hewed us all the relics and curiofities of the convent : among the latter was 
a curious tooth of Charles le Gros. That monarch, who was Emperor and King of 
France, and who poflefled dominions as extenfive as thofe of Charlemagne, lived to want 
the common neceffaries of life, and to depend for his fubfiftence upon the charity of an 
Archbilhop of Mentz. He was publicly depofed in 887, at a meeting of the principal 
French, German, and Italian barons, whom he himfelf had fummoned : after having 
languilhed a year in extreme want and mifery, he died at a fmall yillage near Mentz, in 
Germany, and his remains were conveyed to this convent. The next remarkable cu- 
riofity was an emerald, as it is called, of an extraordinary fize, which, according to the 
annals of the convent, was a prefent from Charlemagne. Take its dimenfions, and 
then judge whether it can be an emerald : it has four unequal Tides, the longeft is near 
two feet, and the broadeft about nine inches it is one inch thick, and weighs about 
twenty-nine pounds. The fuperior valued it at £4500-; but if it is, as I conje&ure, 
nothing more than a tranfparent green fpathfuor, its value will be reduced to a few 
(hillings. Upon our return to the inn where we dined, we found a prefent from the 
fuperior, more valuable to us than all the relics and curiofities of his convent ; two 
bottles of excellent wine, the growth of the ifland, which is almoft a continued vine- 
yard. 

In the evening we arrived at Conftance ; the fituation of which upon the Rhine, be- 
tween the two lakes, is mod delightful. I was- much affefted with the folitary appear- 
ance of a town once fo flourifliing in commerce, and fo celebrated in .the annals of hif- 
tory. A dead ftillnefs reigns throughout ; grafs grows in the principal ftreets ; in a 
word, it wears the melancholy afpedt of being almoft totally deferted, and fcarcely con- 
tains three thoufand inhabitants. This city has endured a fad reverie of fortune : it 
was formerly in alliance with Zuric and Bade, and fupported by their afliftance, expelled 

S the 
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the bifliop, and embraced the reformation. But the Proteftanr cantons - being 1 ' worfted 
in 1351 ? and the league of Smalcade, of which Conftance was a member, being de- 
feated by Charles V,, the town was obliged to fubmit to the Emperor, and readmit the 
QathoHc religion. From this period it toft its independence, and, being negle$ed by 
the Houfe of Auftria, fell by degrees into its prefent ftate j exhibiting to fomeef the 
neighbouring Swifs cantons, an inftructive contraft, which muft fenfibly endear to them 
their own invaluable happinefs, in the commerce and liberties which they enjoy. ' 

We paid a vifit to the chamber where .the council of Conftance was held in 1415, 
and had the honour of fitting in the two chairs, in which fat Pope John XXIII. *, and 
the Emperor Sigifmond ; if any honour can be derived from a turbulent ecclefiaftic, 
and a peijured Sovereign. By a fentence of this council, the celebrated reformer John 
Hufs, trotting to the protection of the Emperor, who violated his word, was burnt as an 
heretic. The houfe is (till Ihewn where he was feized ; upon the walls is his head, carved 
in (tone, but now almoft defaced ; with an inscription under it in German. Jerome 
of Prague,, his difciple, had the weaknefs to recant before the fame council ; but this 
weaknels was amply compenfated by the greatnefs of foul with which he again detracted 
this recantation, and by the calm and intrepid magnanimity which he displayed in his 
•laft moments at the (lake. From the top of the cathedral we had a fuperb view of the 
town, and of the two lakes ; with the rugged Alps of Tyrol and Appenzel, their tops 
covered with perpetual fnow. 

Conftance may again become a commercial town, through the permiffion granted 
by the Emperor to the emigrants from Geneva, of fettling and carrying on. their trade 
and manufactures, with very confiderable privileges. MefTrs. Roman and Meilly, 
watchmakers of Geneva, were the firft perfons, whom the troubles of their native re* 
public drove to Conftance. They received from the Emperor the following immuni- 
ties for themfelves and countrymen : 

The right of purchafing or building houfes ; free exercife of religion, entirely inde- 
pendent of the Catholic clergy ; the power of ere&ing a tribunal for the purpofe of de- 
ciding all' affairs relative to their manufactures and commerce ; exemption from ferving 
•in the militia and quartering foldiers, from all contributions during the fpace. of twenty 
years, from duties on their tools and utenfils^ the ftandard of the gold and filver em- 
ployed in their manufactures to be invariably fixed. Thefe favourable terms, figned on 
the 30th of June 1785, attracted fo many fettlers to Conftance, that, in my fecond vifit 
>to this -place, on the 25th of October *787, the new colony of Genevans confided of fo- 
venty families, comprifing three hundred gnd fifty perfons ; among thefe Were fifty-four 
watchmakers, who had introduced the different branches of manufacture which b:long 
to*fheir trade. Four hundred watches were already finilhed, and above fourteen hun- 
dred more were preparing. 

The Emperor has alfo granted to Mr. Macairethe convent of Dominicans lately fecu- 

larized, towards eftablifhing a manufacture of printed linens and cottons. The refeCtory 
is appropriated for .the chapel of the new colony, 

I did not omit vifiting a fmall dungeon, about eight feet long, fix broad, and feven 
’high, in which John Hufs was confined, wherein I obferved the very (tone to which he 
had been chained. I entered it however with very different fenfations from thofe which 
1 experienced in 1776, when this convent was the afylum of monkiih fuperftition. It 
is now the feat of. trade and induftry ; and it muft fuggeft a pleafing reflection to a 
jjhilofophic mind, that a fucceffor of Sigifmond, who violated his word, (hould have 

* He was dfpofed in this council. 

configned 
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* configned to a reformed eftabliffiment that very convent in which the Bohemian divine 
was icoprifoned, and from which he was led to the flake, and that the mod enlarged 
principles of toleration fhould be manifefted in the fame fpot, where perfection was 
inculcated by precept and example. It is the triumph of reafon and religion over 
bigotry and intolerance. 

I am juft returned from a pleafant expedition to the fmall ifland of Meinau, in a bay 
of the fuperior lake : this ifland, about a mile in circumference, belongs to the knights 
of the Teutonic order. The bailiff fhewed us the houfe of the commander, which is 
prettily fituated, .and has a fine profpefr of the lake* but contains nothing remarkable 
except the cellars, which are well flocked with wine ; an article from which the chief 
revenue of the commandery arifes. . Our good friend the bailiff was very free in offering 
it j and we, not to appear infenfible of his civility, were conftrained to taftefeveral diffe- 
rent forts, which he fuccefiively prefented, always praifing the laft as the oldeit and moft 
exquifite The wine was indeed excellent, the glaffes large, and a formidable row of 
enormous cafks flill remained untafted ; fo that, after having duly extolled feveral 
fpecimehs, we found it expedient to decline the farther folicitations of our generous 
hdft : for, had we performed the whole ceremony, we muft have taken up our abode 
in the caftle for the night. 

July 25. . 

We fet fail about two hours ago from Conftance. This fuperior lake, or, as it is 
fometimes called, the Boden See , is about fifteen leagues in length and fix in its greateft 
breadth : it is one of the great boundaries that fepa&tte Switzerland from Germany. 
The borders confift of gently rifing hills ; on the left hand Suabia, and on the right 
Thurgau, with a variety of flattered towns, villages, and monafteries : the form of the 
lake inclines to an oval, and the water is of a greenifh hue. I am now writing aboard 
the veffel, and have been for fome time in vain attempting to diflinguiih (wnat fome 
travellers have affirmed to be difcernible) the waters of the Rhine from thofe of the lake* 
The river in its courfe from the fuperior lake, being exaftly of the fame beautiful green- 
iih colour as the ihferior lake into which it flows, it is evident that the one can never be 
diftinguiihed from the other. Probably upon its firft entrance into the fuperior lake it 
is troubled, and confequently, for fome way, its current may eafily be traced ; but it 
purifies by degrees, and becomes an indiftindi part of the great body of water. 

This lake, like all the other lakes of Switzerland, is confiderably deeper in fummer 
than in winter ; a circumftance owing, to the firft melting of the fnow from the neigh- 
bouring mountains : it abounds in filh of various forts. Yefterday evening, in our 
expedition to Meinau, there was fcarcely a breeze ftirring, and the lake was as 
fniooth as chryftal : a briik gale has now raifed a fine curl upon the furface, arid the 
furrounding landflape forms an aflemblage of the moft beautiful obje&s. In Ihort, 

the feveral views which prefent themfelves are fo truly enchanting, as to make me re- 
gret every moment that my eyes are called off from the delightful feenes. You will not 
> wonder therefore, if I am tempted to bid you adieu fomewhat abruptly. 

Yours, &c. 

P. S. The following defeription of the great trout which frequents all the Swifs lakes, 
but more particularly abounds in the lake of Conftancej was communicated by Thomas 
Pennant, Efq. This fpecies of trout is called in this neighbourhood lllankin , and by 
LinnaeuSj Stf/wo Lacujlris. The head is conical, and larger in proportion than that of a 
falmon. The dorfal fin has twelve rays ; pedoral, fourteen j ventral and anal, twelve 
each. The under jaw, in full grown fifb, ends in a blunt hook. The colour, as low 

3 as. 
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as the lateral line, of a deep blue, brightening as it approaches the line, beneath that of 
a filvery white ;• all the upper part is fpotted irregularly with black. This kind grows 
to the weight of forty or forty-five pounds. 

Thefe fiihes quit the deeps of the lake in April, and go up the Rhine to depofit their 
fpawn. The inhabitants of the Ihores form wears acrofs the river, iti which they »ay g 
them in their paflage. They are alfo. caught in nets. The fifhery lads from May to 
September } the filherihen avoid taking any on the return, as they are then very lean and 
quite exbaufted. In fpring and fummer their flelh is of a fine red, and very delicate; 
but, after they have fpawned, it turns white, and becomes very indifferent. They feed 
on fifli, worms, and infefts, and are particularly dedruftive to the graylings. Their 
great enemy is the pike, which will attack an illankin four times as large as itfelf. For 
a further account, the reader may confult the elegant Ifthyologie by Mr. Block, vol. iii, 
p. 1 5 5, who is the firft naturaliit that has given a fatisfaftory account of this gigantic 
Jpecies. 


LETTER IV. — St. Gallen.— Canton of Appenzel. 

July a 6 . 

I WRITE to you from the midd of the Alps, under the Ihade of a grove of beeches, 
while a clear dream of water, flowing at my feet, forms a natural cafcadc down the rock. 
I have jult made a hearty nieal upon fome bread and cheefe ; a rnoft delicious repaft, 
after walking fix miles over the mountains of Appenzel. 

We this day quitted St. Gallen, and walked to Appenzel. The country is Angularly 
wild and romantic ; confiding of a continued feries of hills and dales, rallies and moun- 
tains, the tops of which are crowned with mod luxuriant padures. I could not 
have conceived it poflible, without having been an eye-witnefs, that any didrift within 
the fame compafs could have exhibited fo numerous a population ; the hills and vales 
being thickly flrewed with hamlets, fcattered at a fmall diltance from each other. The 
pifturefque mountains, the foreds, the currents which we eroded, over bridges refem- 
bling thofe I have obferved in fome of the bed landfcapes, added to the beauty of the 
feenes, and diverfified every dep with the mod pleafing objects. After having repofed 
for a flrort time in this delightful fpot, I cannot employ inyfelf more to my fatisfaftion 
than by continuing my journal. 

In my lad letter I took my leave of you upon the lake of Condance : v/e landed at 
Roihach,'a fmall burgh in the dominions of the Abbot of St. Gallen, agreeably fnuated 
in the midd of a bay at the edge of the lake, and at the bottom of a rifing hill, richly 
covered with wood and padurages. JFrorn Rofhhach we went to St. Gallen, the 
whole territory whereof does not exceed a mile and a half in circumference ; and in- 
cluding the town contains near eight thoufand inhabitants. Every thing was alive ; 
all perfons wore the appearance of indudry and activity ; exhibiting a driking oppofi* 
tion to Condance, which we had jud quitted *. 


• The fubjccts of the Abbot of St Gallen amounted to not lefs than 90,000. His dominions comprifed, 
firft, the ancient territory of the abbey ( Alte Laudfchafftcn) ; fecondly, the country of Tockcnbnrgh. 
That county was purchafed in 1468, by Uhic Abbot of St. Gallen, from the laft count, who died without 
ifTue male. As the people pofleffed veiy confidetable privileges, and the Abbot was dclirous of extending 
his prerogatives, frequent difputes arofe, which increafcd after the reformation, when part of the inhabitants 
embraced the Proteftant do&rines. Thefe difputes were frequently renewed-; the Abbot was Inpported 
by th» Catholic, the people by the Proteftant cantons ; and in 1 ~og a civil war broke out in Swit/.ci land, 
which i* ufually called the war of the Tockeuburg, and was tetmiuated in 171a by the pacification of Arau. 
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The Abbot and town of St. Gallon are both allies of the Swifs cantons, and each en- 
joys the privilege of fending deputies to the general diet. The Abbot of St. Gallon is 
titular prince'of the German empire, and is chofen by the feventy-two Benedi&incs, who 
compofe this chapter. He formerly poffeffed the fovereignty of the town, but the in- 
habitants (hook off his authority, and became independent : the various difputcs which 
fince that period have arifen between the two rival parties, have been compromifed Ly the 
interpofition of the Swifs cantons. The town is entirely Proteftant, and its government 
arifto-democratical ; the fubje&s of the Abbot (whofe territory is very'extenfive) 
tnoftly Catholics. It is remarkable, that the abbey in which the prince refidcs is fitu- 
ated clofe to the town, and in the midft of its territory ; as the town is alfo entirely fin- 
rounded by the poffeflions of the prince. 

The town owes its flourifliing ftate to the uncommon indnflry of the inhabitants, and 
to a very extenfive commerce, arifing chiefly from manufactures of linen, rnuflin, and 
embroidery. In a place fo entirely commercial, I was aftonifhed to find the arts and 
fciences cultivated, and literature in high efteem. In the library there are thirteen 
volumes in folio, containing manufeript letters of the firft German and Swifs reformers. 
I.uther ends a letter to MelanCthon as follows : 

Ptjfis eram virus , rhoritns cro mors tua , Papa. 

Thefe letters would probably throw much light on the hiftory of the reformation. 

The library belonging to the abbey is very numerous and well arranged ; and, among 
a number of monkilh manuferipts, contains fevcral of the claffic writers, which engaged 
my chief attention. To this library we owe Petronius Arbiter, Silius Italicus, Valerius 
Flaccus, and Quintilian, copies of which were found in 1413 ; it was formerly very 
rich in curious manuferipts, but feveral being borrowed during the council of Conftance 
by the cardinals and bifliops, were never returned. 

The tranfition from the Abbofof St. Gallen to the canton of Appenzel will not ap- 
pear abrupt, as Appenzel once belonged to the abbot : the inhabitants, however, being 
loaded with exorbitant and oppreflive taxes, revolted in 1 400, and maintained their in- 
dependence with the defperate courage of a fpirited people, who fight for their liberties. 
In 1452 they entered into a perpetual alliance with fortie of the neighbouring Swifs re- 
publics, and in 1513 were admitted into the Helvetic confederacy : they hold the laft 
rank among the thirteen cantons. 

Before the reformation the whole canton was under one government ; but fince that 
period, part of the inhabitants having embraced the Proteftant religion, and the other 
part continuing Catholics) violent difputes were kindled between them, which, after 
much conteft, were at length compromifed. By an agreement in 1597, the canton was 


In 17 18 the conftitution of the Tocklnburg was fettled, in which the prerogatives of the Abbot and the pri- 
vileges of the people were precifcly afeertained. Still, however, the oppofitc pretenfions of the Abbot and the 
people produced occafional difputes, and in the effervefcence of the revolution the inhabitants vied with the 
Bafilians, and the borderers of the lake of Zuric, in their early demands of emancipation. They role in 
January, paid the fum of 14,500 florins, the original purchafe money, to the bailiff, drove him from the 
country, planted trees of liberty in different parts of the diilriYf, and even in the midft of the abbiy. On 
the 31ft January the Prince Abbot quitted St. Gallen, and took refuge in the Brifgau 

In the new divilions of Switzerland, the dominions of the Abbot and the town of St. Gallen are comprifed 
in the canton of Sentis, of which St. Gallen is the capital. 

The people foon found the difference between their new and' ancient rulers ; for in the month of May 
they were fo diflatisfied with their government, that the French were obliged to fend troops into the country 
to quell an infurredion. 

VOL. V. 40 
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divided into two potions, Rhodes Exterior , and Rhodes Interior ; it was ftipulated, that 
the former (hould be appropriated to the Proteftants, and the latter to the Catholics, 
Accordingly the two parties feparated, and formed two republics ; their 'government, 
police, and finances, being totally independent of each other. Each diftrift fends a de- 
puty to the general diet ; the whole canton however has but one vote, and lofes its 
iufirage if the two parties are not unanimous. In both divifions the fovereign power is 
veiled in the people at large ; every male who is pall fixteen having a vote in their ge- 
neral affembly, held yearly for the creation of their magiftrates and the purpofes of le- 
giflation, and each voter is obliged to appear armed on that particular occafion. The 
Landamman is the firlt magiftratc; in each diftrift there are two, who admmifter the 
office alternately, and are confirmed yearly. They have each a council, which poflefles 
jurifdiftion in civil and criminal caufes, has the care of the police, the management of 
the finances, and the general adminiltration of affairs. The Landamman regent prefides ; 
and the other, during the year in which he is out of office, is banneret, or chief of the 
militia. 

The Rhodes Exterior is much larger, and more peopled in proportion than the Interior , 
and the Proteftants are in general more commercial and indullrious than the Catholics. 
The Proteftants arefuppofed to amount to thirty-feven thodfand ; the Catholics to twelve 
thoufand : an extraordinary number in fo finall a canton, entirely mountainous, and of 
which a great part confifts of barren and inacceffible rocks. But the induftry of the 
inhabitants amply compenfates for any disadvantages of foil : for, the people are frugal 
and laborious ; their property is fecured, and they are exempted from all burdenfome 
and arbitrary taxes. Thefe circumftances, joined to the right of partaking of the legis- 
lation, and of electing their magiftrates, infpire them with fuch animated fentiments of 
their own importance and independence, as excite the moft aftive and vigorous induftry, 
and thofe neceflaries to which this induftry is not fufficient, are abundantly fupplied by 
their neighbours, in exchange for manufactures and other articles of domeltic com- 
merce. The chief part of the habitable country confifts of rich paftures, and of courfe 
their principal exports are cattle and hides, together with cheefe and butter. Their 
manufactures are coarfe callicots and muffins in great quantities, which are entirely made 
in the houfes of the inhabitants. The cotton is fpun with the common wheel. The 
web is bleached at home, and afterwards fent to be printed in the neighbourhood of 
Neuchatel. The greateft bleachery I faw in the Alps was near Appenzel, which ex- 
tended over three or four acres of ground. Part of the river Sitleris diverted to turn 
the mill, which is of the fimpleft conftruClion. A large wheel on the outfide works 
a long cylinder within, on which are fixed a number of edgs to raife the hammers 
which beat the webs. In the fame place arc the boilers and other conveniences for the 
bufinefs. 

The only mills for fpinning the cottons by water which I obferved in Switzerland, 
were near Neuchatel and Geneva ; but greatly inferior in fize and ingenuity of ma- 
chinery to thofe of England. 

The flourilhing ftate of the cotton manufactory has rendered many perfons in the 
Proteftant di Uriels eafy in their circumftances, and even wealthy $ if wealth is eftimated 
from the general ftate of the natives, and not from the comparative view of diftant and 
greater opulence in large commercial cities. The villages of Trogen and Undevil 
announce, by tiicir fuperior neatnefs, the well-being of their inhabitants. 

This canton contains no inclofed towns, but only two or three open burghs, of which 
Appenzel is the largeft in the Catholic, Trogen, Undevil, and Herifau in the Proteftant 
dill rift, and a few villages j indeed the whole country, except atnongft the barren 

8 rocks, 
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rocks, is almoft a continued village, being thickly covered with excellent cottages. Each 
cottage has its little territory, or a field or two of fine pafture ground, which arc fre- 
quently fkirted with trees. The mountains are for the mod part beautifully wooded ; 
and the canton is fupplied with water in fuch exuberance, that we could hardly walk 
two hundred paces without feeing a fpring bubble from the ground, or a torrent rulh 
down the fides of a rock. 

In our way to Appenzel we entered feveral houfes, which were all built of wood ; 
neatnefs and convenience being the principal object of the owners : fuch a remarkable 
cleanlinefs prevailed throughout, as afforded a moft fir iking proof of the general atten- 
tion which the people pay to that effcntial article. A continued chain of thefe cultiva- 
ted mountains, richly clothed with wood, and thickly fludded with hamlets, which ap- 
pear to have been placed by the genius of tafie in the very fpots where they would form 
the mod ftriking effeCt, exhibit a ferics of landfcapes inexprefiibly pleafing : it feemed 
as if they belonged to independent clans'; independent but focial, uniting for the great 
purpofes of legiflation, and for the general prefervation of their liberties. 

Among the chief part of the inhabitants, the original fimplicity of the paftoral life is 
ftill preferved ; and I faw feveral venerable figures with long beards, that refembled 
the pictures of the ancient patriarchs. The natives of this canton, in common with 
the inhabitants of democracies, pofiefs a natural franknefs, and peculiar tone of equality, 
which arife from a confcioufnefs of their own independence. They alfo difplay a fund 
of original humour, and are remarkable for great quicknefs of repartee, and rude fallics 
of wit, which render their converl'ation extremely agreeable and interefting. 

In our way to Appenzel we patted through Tuffen, the birth-place of Ulric Gruben- 
man, whom I mentioned in a former letter * : he has been dead fome years, but his 
abilities and his fkill in pra&ical architecture are, if I may ufe the expreflion, hereditary 
in his family. We enquired for one of the fame name, who was either his brother or 
his nephew, whom we found at the alehoufe. He is a heavy, coarfe-looking man, 
dreffed like a common pealant, has a quick and penetrating eye, and great readinefs of 
converfation. We told him that we were Englishmen, who were making the tour of 
Switzerland ; and that we could not pals through Tuffen without defiring to fee a man 
who was fo much celebrated for his fkill in architecture. He ftruck his breaft, and re- 
plied in German, “ Here you fee but a boor.” Upon our talking with him about the 
bridge of Schaffhaufcn, in the building of which he was employed, he attured us, that 
it does not reft upon the middle pier, but is in reality a fingle arch. Near Appenzel 
we obferved an old man with venerable white hair hanging over his fhoulders, who 
looked like a fubftantial farmer : he enquired with a tone of authority, but with perfeCt 
civility, who we were, and, upon our afking the fame queftion refpeCting himfelf, our 
guide informed us, that he was the Landamman , or chief of the republic. Happy peo- 
ple, the nature of whofe country, and the conftitution of whofe government both 
equally oppofe the ftrongeft barrier againft the introduction of luxury ! 

Doftor Girtanner, of St. Gallon, found in great abundance, on the top of the Appen- 
zel mountains, the Draba Pyrcnaica of Linnteus, not mentioned by Haller, in his cata- 
logue of of the Swifif plants. 

Appenzel , July 27. Your, &c. 


* See page 643. 
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LETTER. V. — Valley of tfe Rhine.— The Lake and Town ofWallen/ladt. 

Salets t July 27. 

WE are this moment arrived at the village of Salets, where we propofe palling the 
night : while fupper is preparing, I will continue my journal. We could procure but 
three horfes at Appenzel, and as one of them was appropriated to the baggage, I pre- 
ferred walking. After having traverfed a league in the canton, over a continued range 
of mountains, enriched with beautiful meadows, and dotted with cottages, I reached its 
boundary ; here the fcene changed into a wild foreft of firs and pines, without the leaft 
appearance of any habitation. The road is fcarcely more than three feet broad, and is 
either paved with large uneven pieces of rock, or formed of thick (takes laid clofely to- 
gether ; but as the ground is in many parts fofter than in others, thefe (takes in fonic 
places fink deeper, and form a fucceflion of uneven fteps. The mountain by which we 
defeended into the plain is very deep ; which circumftance, added to the unevennefs of 
the (lakes, makes the afeent and defeent exceedingly difficult for horfes. Thofc who are 
pleafed with an uniform view, may continue in the plain ; while others, who delight in 
the grand and the fublime, and are (truck with the wantonnefs of wild, uncultivated na- 
ture, will prefer this road to the fmootheft turnpike in Great Britain. 

I walked flowly on, without envying my companions on horfeback ; for I could fit 
down upon an inviting fpot, climb to the edge of a precipice, or trace a torrent by its 
found. I defeended at length into the Rheinthal , or Valley of the Rhine ; the mountains 
of Tyrol, which yielded neither in height or in cragginefs to thofe of Appenzel, rifing 
before me. And here I found a remarkable difference : for although the afeending 
and defeending was a work of fome labour ; yet the variety of the fccnes had given me 
fpirits, and f was not fenfible of the leaft fatigue. But in the plain, notwithftanding 
the feenery was (till beautiful and pifturefque, I faw at once the whole way ftretching 
before me, and had no room for frclh expectations ; I was not therefore difpleafed when 

I arrived at Oberricde, after a walk of about twelve miles, my coat (lung upon my 
Ihoulder like a peripatetic by profeffion. Here we procured a narrow cart ; in which, 
the roads being rough and (tony, you will readily believe we were not much at our eafe. 
The evening however being fine, and the moon exceedingly bright, our journey was 
not altogether difagreeabie ; as it led us through a delightful country abounding in 
vines, fruit-trees, flax, and pafturage. 

The Rheinthal is a bailliage belonging to Appenzel and the eight ancient cantons, 
which alternately appoint a bailiff. The people are ot both religions, but the Prote- 

II ants are the molt numerous. , 

WaUenfladt , July 28. 

We quitted Salets this morning, in the fame cart in which we arrived, and it would' 
have afforded matter of fome fpeculation to obferve how we contrived to arrange our- 
lclves, our fervants, a large Newfoundland dog, and the baggage, in fo narrow a com- 
pafs: indeed we were fo wedged in that, after we had fixed ourfelves in our feveral 
places, it was almoft impoffible to ftir. The day was fultry, the road bad, and the cart 
went barely at the rate of three miles an hour ; but the country (till continued fo pic- 
turefque and mountainous, and our attention was fo entirely engaged with the perpetual 
variety of objects prefented to our view, as to- make us forget the inconveniences of our 
equipage, and the exceflive heat of the weather. From Trivabach, a fmall village upon 

7 '-the 
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the Rhine, we walked to Sargans, the capital of a bailliage of the fame name, belonging 
to the eight ancient cantons. 

Let me here remark, that in Switzerland there are two forts of bailliages : the one 
confiding of certain diftrifts, into which all the arirtocratical cantons are divided ; and 
over thefe a particular officer, called a bailiff, j is appointed by government, to which he 
is accountable for his adminiflration ; the other fort are territories belonging to two or 
more of them, who by turns appoint a bailiff. This officer, when not reft rained by the 
peculiar privilege of certain diftrifts, has the care of the police, jurifdiftion in civil and 
criminal caufcs with fome limitations, and enjoys a dated revenue arifing in different 
places from certain duties and taxes. In cafe of exaftion or mal-adminiftration, an ap- 
peal always lies from the bailiff to the cantons, to which the bailliage belongs j and the 
place, tfie time, and the members who receive the appeal, are regulated with '.he utmoft 
exaftnefs. With refpeft to this of Sargans, and the others belonging to the eight an- 
cient cantons conjointly ; at the conclufion of the general diet held annually at Frauen- 
field inThurgau, the deputies of thefe cantons refblve themfelves into a fyndicate, exa-- 
mine the accounts of the public revenues as delivered by the bailiffs of the refpeftive dif- 
t rifts, and receive and judge all appeals ; in fome cafes finally : but in the more im- 
portant caufes an appeal lies from this afl’embly to the fuperior tribunal of each canton. 

We arrived late at Wallenftadt, a town incorporated into the bailliage of Sargans, 
but enjoying feveral diftinft privileges : it derives its exigence from the paffage of the 
merchandife tranfported from Germany through the Grifons to Italy. This commudi- 
cation occafions the frequent refort of Italian merchants ; and that language is under- 
ftood by many of the inhabitants. Our landlord fpeaks Italian, and has been very accu- 
rate in his anfwers to my queftions relating to the number of inhabitants, the govern- 
ment of the town, its dependance upon the bailiff, and its privileges. Nor is this a mat- 
ter of wonder : for the innkeepers in Switzerland are moftly burghers , and are fre- 
quently members of the fovereign council ; and, from the very nature of their govern- 
ments, the Swil's in general are well informed of their particular conftitutions. I have 
alfo held a long convcrfation with a native of Glarus, who has fnrniflied me with 
much information in relation to that canton, which we purpofe vifiting to-morrow. 

/ 

Wcjcn, July 29. 

The lake of Wallenftadt, about twelve miles in length, and two in breadth, is entirely 
bounded by high mountains, except to. the call and weft. From this fituation a breeze 
generally blows from thofe two quarters, beginning at break of day, and continuing for' 

fome hours ; then changes from welt to ealt till fun-l'ct : this breeze is very convenient 
for the transportation of the merchandife. Sometimes, however, a violent north wind 
ruflics down from the mountains, and renders the navigation dangerous. We were 
allured by the inhabitants, and by the watermen who rowed us from Wallenftadt to this 
place, that the breeze above mentioned was generally conftant: but we cannot aiteft it 
from our own experience, as we fet out this morning about eight, and the wind was 
direftly contrary the whole way, blowing from weft to eaft. The weather, it is true, 
was heavy, overcaft, and rainy, which might caufe perhaps this occafional variation. 

The feenery of the lake is uncommonly wild and pifturefque, and affords a perpetual 
variety of beautiful and romantic feenes. On the fide of Glarus, the mountains which 
form its borders are chiefly cultivated ; enriched with wood or fine meadows, and ftud- 
ded with cottages, churches, and ftnall villages ; the Alps of Glarus riling behind, their 
tops covered withfnow. On the other fide, for the molt part, the rocks are grotefque, , 
craggy i.inacceffible, and perpendicular: but here and there a few cultivated necks of. 

land: 
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land are formed at the very edge of the lake, and at the bottom of thefe very rocks, ex- 
hibiting a beautiful contrail to the barrennefs above and around them. Numberlefs 
water falls, occafioned by the melting of the fnows, fall down the Tides of the mountains 
from a very confiderable height, and with an almoft inconceivable variety ; fome fceming to 
glide gently in circular directions ; others forming vaft torrents, and rulhing into the lake 
with noife and violence ; all changing their form and their pofition as weapproached or 
receded from them. The lake is exceedingly clear, deep, and cold, and, as wc were 
informed, is never frozen. 

There is nothing remarkable in this place, being a fmall village lituated almoft upon 
the point where the Mat iflues from the lake of Wallenftadt : that little river is joined 
by the Linth, and both united fall, under the name of Limmat, into the lake of Zuric. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER VI .— The Canton of Glarus. 

Glam/s ^ July 2^# 

THE canton of Glarus was formerly fubjeCl to the abbefs of the convent of Seckin- 
guen in Suabia : the people, however, enjoyed very confiderable privileges and ademo- 
cratical form of government, under the adminiftration of a mayor, appointed by the 
abbefs, but chofen among the inhabitants. Towards the latter end of the thirteenth 
century, the Emperor Rodolph I. obtained the exclufive adminiftration of juftice ; and 
not long afterwards his fon Albert, having purchafed the mayoralty, which had gradually 
become hereditary, re-united in his perfon the whple civil and judicial authority. Al- 
bert, and his immediate defeendants the Dukes of Auftria, oppreffed the people, and 
ruled over them with an abfolute fway. In 1350, Schweitz, afliited by Zuric, Lucerne, 
Uri, and Underwalden, expelled the Auftrians from the canton of Glarus, and re-elta- 
blilhed the democracy. Glarus then entered into a perpetual alliance with its deliverers, 
and was received into the Helvetic confederacy with fome restrictions, which were not 
abolilhed until 1450. At that time it was the fixth canton, but is now the laft in rank 
of the eight ancient cantons, as they are called ; being fo diliinguifhed, becaufe, from 
the accellion of Zug and Bern in 1352, more than a century clapfed before a new 
member was admitted. Thefe ancient cantons have alfo feveral privileges fuperior to the 
five others; the latter having fubmitted to fome particular reftri&ions, upon their re- 
ception into the Helvetic league. 

The people of Glarus enjoyed their liberties unmolefted till 1388, when the Auftrians 
made an irruption into the canton, with a force fufficient, as they arrogantly thought, 
totally to fubdue it, pillaging the country, and maffacring the inhabitants. It was then 
that three hundred and fifty troops of Glarus, aftifted by thirty Switzers, refilled the 
whole ftrength of the Auftrian army : the former were polled advantageoufly upon the 
mountains,* and the latter, to the number of fifteen thoufand, at a village called Naclols. 
In this fituation the Auftrians began the attack; but were foon compelled to retreat 
with great precipitation, by a Ihower of Hones poured upon them from the heights : in 
this moment of confufion the inhabitants rulhed down upon the enemy with redoubled 
fury, they broke their ranks, and, after an immenfc flaughter, forced the remainder to 
retire from the canton. Such furprifing victories, gained by a handful of men againft 
an enemy fo much fuperior in number, (inllances of which are by no means rare in the 
hillory of Switzerland,) render the wonderful combats of Marathon and Platrea, when 
the Greeks repulfed the numerous hofts of the whole Pcrfian empire perfectly credible. 
The lame love of independence, the fame dread of llavery, and the fame attachment to 
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their country, animated the refpeftive nations to the fame deeds of herolfm : in both 
inftances victory was followed by the fame glorious confequences ; for the Swifs, as 
well as the Greeks, owe the rife and prefervation of their liberties to that magnanimous 
and determined valour, which prefers death to life under the fervile domination of an 
arbitrary defpot. The people Hill celebrate the anniverfary of this viftory, which in- 
furdd their independence, and I faw near the village of Nsefels feveral flones, with no 
other infeription than 1388; an infeription which no more requires explanation to an 
inhabitant of the canton, than the glorious aera of 1688 to an Etiglilhman. 

In the fixteenth century the reformation was introduced into this canton, but not ex- 
clufively : both religions are tolerated, and the two fe£ts live together in the greateft 
harmony ; an union the more remarkable, when we confider the fatal quarrels that 
have been kindled in Switzerland on account of religious tenets, and that in Appenzel 
the divilion between the two fefts is diflinftly marked by their inhabiting different dif. 
tri&s, and living under feparate governments. In feveral parts of this canton, the Pro- 
teftants and Catholics fucceflively perform fervice in the fame church ; and all the offices 
of ftate are amicably adminiflered by the two parties. During the prefent and preced- 
ing century, the Protcftants have increafed confiderably in number; and their induftry, 
in every branch of commerce, is greatly fuperior ; an evident proof how much the te- 
nets of the Roman Catholic church fetters the genius, and deprefs the powers of exertion. 

The government is entirely dcmocratical : every perfon at the age of fixteen has a 
vote in the Landfgemeind , or general afiembly, which is annually held in an open plain. 
This aflembly ratifies new laws, lays contributions, enters into alliances, declares war 
and makes peace. The Landamman is the chief of the republic, and is chofen alterl 
nately from the two feds ; with this difference, that the Protejlant remains three years 
in office, the Catholic only two. The manner of eledion is as follows : five candidates 
chofen by the people draw lots for the charge. The other great officers of ftate, and 
the bailiffs, are taken alfo by lot from a certain number of candidates propofed by the 
people. The executive power is veiled in the council of regency, com poled of forty- 

tight Proteftants, and fifteen Catholics : each fed has its particular court of juflice ; 
and it is neceffary that in all law-fuits between two perfons of diff erent religions, the per- 
fon having the calling voice among the five or nine judges, who arc to determine the 
caufe, lhould be of the fame religion as the defendant. 

Cattle, cheefe, and butter, conffitute the principal commerce of the canton. The 
cattle are fed in fummer upon the Alps : it is computed that ten thoufand heat! of large 
cattle, and four thoufand lheep,are paltured during that feafon upon the mountains be- 
longing to the canton. The inhabitants alfo man uiadure linen and muffins. 

Among the exports a confiderable article is Hate, with which the canton abounds, 
flic principal quarry is in the valley of Sernft, where large Hates are dug up that r erve 
for tables. Thefe quarries, as I am informed by Mr. David Pennant, once furnilhed 
Great Britain with Hates for writing, or accomptants’ Hates ; but this trade is entirely 
loft. Of late they have been prepared from the great Hate quarries in Caernarvonlhire 
the property of Lord Penryn, and with fuch fuccefs, as bids fair to extend this article of 
commerce over moll part of Europe. 


July 30. 

I am juft returned to Glarus, after having made an excurfion towards the extremity 
of the canton : it is entirely enclofed by the Alps, except towards the north ; and there 
is no other entrance but through this opening, which lies between the lake of Wallen- 
ftadt and the mountains feparating this canton from that of Schweitz. Pafl'engers in. 

deed 
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'deed may in fummer traverfe thefe Alps to the Grifoils on one fide, £nd to Uri on the 
other j but thefe paths are in winter absolutely impracticable. At the entrance above- 
mentioned the canton reaches, from the banks of the Linth to the fartheft. extremity of 
its Alps, about thirty miles ; forming a valley, which becomes narrower as you advance, 
and is Scarcely more than a mutket-fhot in breadth at the burgh of Glarus. It after- 
wards opens by degrees, and about a league from the lad-mentioned burgh, is divided 
by the Freybcrg mountains : at the point of this divifion the two fivers, Linth and 
-Semft, unite. - 

We continued through the larged of thefe vallies, which, though very narrow, is ex- 
ceedingly populous. You have been at Matlock in Derby (hire, and I remember your 
admiration of its beautiful and romantic fituation : the feenery of this valley is of the 
fame cad, but infinitely more piCturefque, more wild, more varied, and more Sublime. 
The Linth is much broader and more rapid than the Derwent, and the hillocks of the 
Peak are mere mole-hills to the Alps of Glarus. Thefe dupendous chains of rocks are 
abfolutely perpendicular, approach one another fo near, and are fo high, that the fun may 
be faid to fet, even in fummer, at four in the afternoon. On each fide are numbers of 
thofe water-falls we fo much admired during our paffage over the lake of Wallen- 
dadt ; one in particular near the village of Ruti, foamed down the deep fides of a moun- 
tain, from the midd of a hanging grove of trees. I was fo captivated with thefe enchant, 
ing Scenes, that I could not help (topping every moment to admire them : our guide, not 
conceiving it poffible that thefe delays could be owing to any other caufe than the lazi- 
nefs of my horfe, never failed to ftrike the poor bead, and continually awakened me out 
of my rapturous contemplations ; it was feme time before I could make him compre- 
hend that 1 (lopped by choice, and wifhed to continue my own pace. After having 
rode about ten miles, we quitted our horfes and walked. Near Leugelbach, a consi- 
derable rivulet is formed by two dreams burding from the ground at the foot of a 
mountain, which after a few paces. unite and fall into the Linth : befide thefe two prin- 
cipal branches, feveral fmaller fprings, and numberlefs little fountains, gufli from the 
rock. The clearnefs of the dreams ; their rapidity and murmuring found ; the trees 
that hang over the point from whence they iffue ; the rude rocks above ; the rich mea- 
dows ana Scattered hamlets j all together form an aflemblage of the mod lively and 
■pleafing objefts that ever compofed a beautiful landfcape. 

I am informed by Mr. David Pennant, that Salmons force their way annually from 
the fea as high as this river, to depofit their fpawn. Their progrefs is up the Rhine, 
and out of that noble river up the Aar, and through the lake of Zuric into the Linth, 
acourfe of many hundred miles. They are taken in thefe didant parts in September 
and October, and" about the fize of feventeen or twenty pounds weight. 

We croffed the Linth Several times, which rulhes with all the violence of a torrent, 
and came at length to an amphitheatre of mountains, where the valley ended : on our 
right hand a fall more considerable than any wc had yet feen, tumbling perpendicularly 
over a bare rock in a large body of water ; the Alps on each fide crowned with inac- 
ceflible foreds, and covered with everlading fnow ; before us a pyramidical mountain, 
tare and craggy ; and the glaciers of Glarus clofing the view. Here the valley and 
the habitable part of the canton terminate. We then quitted the plain, and afeending 
through a wild fored of beech and pines, continued more than an hour mounting a 
very fteepand rugged path, till we catne to the Panten-Bruck, a bridge over the cata- 
ract that forms the Linth, which is here called the Sand- Bach : it roars from the glacier 
down the deep mountain in one unbroken fall, and, a little way before its arrival 
-under the bridge, works itfelf a Subterraneous paffage through .the rock, where it « 
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loft only to appear again with increafed violence and precipitation. The bridge is at 
fingle arch of (tone, of about feventy feet in length, thrown over a precipice ofabove 
three hundred feet in depth. It ferves as a communication with the upper Alps, and is 
the paffage for the cattle which ajp fed there during the fummer months ; on the other 
fide fome goats came jumping around us, and Teemed to welcome us to their dreary 
habitations. Thefe mountains are covered with a great variety of rare plants, which 
made me regret, that I had not purfued my botanical ftudies. As I leaned upon the 
parapet of the bridge, and looked down into the chafm beneath, my head almoft turned 
giddy with the .heignt. The rock, down which the Sand-bach drives, is compofed of 
(late. After we had continued fome time admiring the fublime horror of the feenery, 
we defeended into the valley, and made a hearty meal upon fome excellent bread, honey, 
butter, and milk, which a neighbouring cottage fupplied. As the canton almoft en- 
tirely confifts of rich meadows, the milk and butter are delicious, and the honey of 
thefe mountainous countries is moft exquifite. Nothing delights me fo much as the 
infide of a Swifs- cottage : all thofe I have hitherto vifited, convey a little image of clean- 
ljnefs, eafe, and fimplicity j'and mult ftrongly imprefs upon the obferver a moft pleaf- 
ing conviction of the peaiant’s Rappinefs. 

If I had never feen thefe little democratical dates, I could have formed no idea of 
the general equality and indiftinCtion that prevails among the inhabitants. All the 
houfes, like thofe of Appenzel, are built of wood j large, folid, and compact, with 
great penthoufe roofs that hang very low, and extend beyond the area of the founda- 
tion. This peculiar ftruCture is of ufe to keep off the fnow ; and, from its Angu- 
larity, accords furprifingly with the beautiful wildnefs of the country. The houfes of 
the richer inhabitants in the principal burghs, are of the fame materials : the only 
difference confifts in their being larger. 

The police is Well regulated throughout Switzerland, and even in thefe democratical 
ftates liberty does not often degenerate into licentioufnefs ; we may except, perhaps, 
the day of their general affemblies, when it is impoffible to prevent fome degree of 
confufion in a meeting where there is fcarcely any diftin&ion of perfons j and where 
every peafant confiders himfelf as equal to the firft magiftrate. 

Our hoftis an open-hearted, honeft Swifs: he brings his pint of wine, fits down to 
table with us, and chats without the leaft ceremony. There is a certain forwardnefs of 
this kind which is infupportable, when it apparently is the eftedt of impertinent curiofity, 
or fawning ofiicioufnefs $ but the prefent inftance of frank familiarity, ariflhg from a 
mind confcious of its natural equality, and unconftrained by arbitrary diftindions, is 
highly pleating ; as the Ample demeanour of unfophiilicated nature is far preferable to 
the falfe refinements of artificial manners. I am, &c. 


LETTER Vll.—T/je Abbey of Einfidlin. — RapperJchwyl. ’ 

• * 

Einjidlin , July 31. 

* WE could not pafs through this part of the country, without making a pilgrimage 
to Einfidlin, and paying our refpe&s to this celebrated flirine : an objedt of much 
devotion among the Catholics. Einfidlin, or Notre Dame des Hermites is a rich and 
magnificent abbey of Benedi&ines in the canton of Schewitz, which owes its celebrity 
to the miraculous image, as it is. called, of thej Virgin Mary. The ridiculous tales they 
relate of the origin and aggrandizement of this abbey, are fo many melancholy inftances . 
of the Credulity of the darker ages : that they are ftill believed in the prefent enlightened 
vol. v. 4 p century. 
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century, muft be attributed to the force of habitual prejudice ; and at the fame time 
proves, how difficult it is for the human mind to (hake off thofe fuperftitious errors 
which it has early imbibed under the name of religion. s 

In the ninth century a certain hermit called MeinrjU, was the firft who retired to this 
place, where he built a chapel, and was affaffinated by robbers. 1 But fhall I tell you, 
or (what is more to the purpofe) will you believe me if I tell you, that this murder 
was difcovered by two crows, who followed the aflaflins to Zuric, where' they were 
feized and executed ? Soon after, the dead body of St. Meinrad of courfe works mi- 
racles ; and all the world pilgrimifcs to his bones. The fandity of this place being 
thus eflablifhed, fome one (for whether it were St, Benno or St. Eberhard, or what 
other faint I cannot precifely determine,) conftru&ed another chapel, which he dedicated 
to the Virgin, and laid the firft foundation of the abbey ; having bequeathed for that 
purpofe his whole fortune : and the pious fund was foon confiderably augmented by 
fubfequent donations. Shall I tell you alfoj that in 948, Conrad, bifhop of Conftance, 
as he was going to confecrate the chapel, heard a voice from heaven, alluring him, that 
God himfelf had confecrated it ? Whatever was its origin, and whoever was its 
founder, crouds of pilgrims refort hither from all quarters to adore the Virgin, and to 
prefent their offerings : and it is computed, that upon the mofl moderate calculation, 
their number amounts yearly to 1 00,000. The circumjacent country was formerly a 
continued foreft, which fmee the ereftion of the abbey has been gradually converted 
into ridi paftures and beautiful meadows : and this is a miracle which the Virgin, in a 
certain fenfe, may be truly faid to have performed. 


Augujl r. 

I have juft been vifiting the abbey, the chapel of the Virgin, and her immenfe trea- 
fures. The church of the abbey is a large and magnificent building, but exhibits a 
remarkable fpecimen of falfe tafte, being loaded with bad paintings, and fuperfluous 
ornaments. In the aifle not far from the entrance, is a fmall and elegant marble chapel of 
the Corinthian order : this is the celebrated fhrine of the Virgin, to which the pilgrims - 
refort. On the outfide an angel fupports the following infeription : 

Hie ejl plena retni/Jio peccatorum omnium a culpa et peend. 

Over the <joor is a plate of filver with five holes, into which I faw feveral perfons 
thrufting their fingers, and praying at the fame time with great fervour : upon inquiry 
1 found, that the credulous people believed thefe holes to be the marks of God's fingers. 
In the infide of this chapel is the image of the Virgin, which vies with the Lady of Lo- 

retto in beauty of countenance ; her face, as well as that of the child ihe holds in her 

arms, being black. She is richly apparelled, and changes her garment every week; 

her wardrobe cohfifting of fifty-two different fuits. 

The riches of the treafury are immenfe ; containing numberlefs' offerings of gold, 
filver, and precious ftones, arranged in the moft ridiculous manner ; fkulls and bones 
fumptuoufly ornamented ; whole (keletons of faints in mafquerade, and ladies with ruf- 
fles, fly-caps, and fplendid apparel as if drefled for a ball. What a wretched infuit 
upon poor human nature ! I could not help confidering them with a mixture of pity and 
indignation, as the offerings of ignorance before the ihrine of bigotry and fuperftition. 
The miracles which the Virgin has wrought in this country are infinite, if -we may 
judge from the numerous figures of ears, eyes, legs, arms, heads, &c. reprefented 
by thofe, who fancied themfelves refpe&ively cured ux thofe feveral members, by the 
power of this wonder-working image. 

6 


I was 
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I was glad, however, to find in the mid ft of this fuperftitious trumpery, a good 
library, which contained fome fine editions of the claffics. 

In this place there is a confiderable traffic in rofaries, croffes, and. little images ; and 
there are rows of (hops,' where nothing is to be purchafed but thefe neceflary appen- 
dages of the Roman Catholic religion : it has all the appearance of a fair. There is 
alfo a room in the abbey, where the fame kind of merchandize is expofed to fale ; and 
one of the friars attends to receive your money, and very gravely allures you, that 
the feveral articles have touched the facred image. Among other cufiofities of this 
kind, I purchafed twd'ribbands, for two pence each, with the following infeription 
upon them : Ce Ruban entier , eft la longueur ; jufqu*au trait eft Pepaijfeur, de 1 ’ image 
de Notre Dame des Hermites. II a touche l' image miraclueufe. 

This abbey is very rich, and has confiderable revenues in the canton of Zuric. 
The abbot, who is titular prince of the German empire, is elected by fixty Benedic- 
tines, that form the chapter*. 

As I walked to this celebrated convent, 1 found the whole way furnifhed with (tails, 
provided with cakes, whey, and other refrefliments for the numerous pilgrims then on 
their road. I faw feveral hundreds, in groups of different numbers. Some confided 
of a whole parifh, attended by their fpiritual paftor. More than once I obferved fome 
grievous finner driven from the flock, and walking at a didance counting his beads, 
bare-footed and bare-headed, doing full penance for his crimes. I alfo faw feveral 
bevies of merry damfels, who feemed to enjoy the pilgrimage as much as Welih laffes 
relilh a wake. They often turned into the little chapels which lay open on the way, 
and wantonly fprinkled each other with holy water. 

This day’s journey reminded me of Chaucer’s Tales, in which he exa&ly deferibes 
this pilgrimage, in his account of that to the fhrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury : 

From crery place the pious ramblers ftray, 

But mod to good Einfidlin bend their way : 

There at the martyr's (brine* a cure they find 
For each Tick body* and each lovc-fick mind. 


Rapperfchwyly Auguft 2. 

The evening, yederday, being fine and cool, I walked from Einfidlin to this place* 
After we had afeended about three miles, a view of the lake of Zuric, and of the ad- 
jacent country, opened upon us at once* The profped was extenfive and beautiful : 
the folemn (tillnefs of the evening, the calmnefs of the lake, and the tints of the fetting 
fun, which glowed around the horizon, very much improved its charms. When we 
arrived at the lake the moon began to rife $ and, throwing its beams acrofs the water* 

formed another feene, more mild indeed, but not lefs affecting. We then eroded the 
bridge of Rapperfchwyl, built over the narrowed part of the lake: it meafured near 
1700 paces. The town is pleafantly fituated upon a neck of land or promontory. It 

* On the 2d of May 1798, a French column, under the command of General Trefinet, after defeating 
the Swifs peafants on the borders of the lake of Zuric, and pillaging and burning feveral villages, arrived 
at Einfidlin. They found the abbey deferted by all the monks except one, and (tripped of all its treafures. 
The image of the Virgin was fent to Paris as a companion to that of Loretto, and General Schawembourg, 
ordered tne abbey to be inftantly demoliihed in his prefence. Planta, p. 442. 

The demolition of this building was announced to the new Helvetic diet aflembled at Arau, and is thus 
recorded in the new annals of Switzerland : 

“ Citizen Haas informed the Aflembly, that General Schawembourg had refolved to deftroythe con- 
vent of Einfidlin, and to preferve only fuch buildings as were neceflary for the purpofes of agriculture ; 
that no veftige of that den of fanaticifm and fuperftition ihould remain.” Monittur, 3 Pretrial, PAn 6 . 

4 p 2 formerly 
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formerly threw itfelf under the protection of Uri, Schweitz, Unde^walden, and Glam, 
with a referveofall its privileges: but thefe cantons, fhamefully oppreffing the inhabi- 
tants, and encroaching upon tneir liberties, Zuric and Bern took pofleffion of the town 
in 1712, and reftored its antient immunities. From that period Rapperfchwyl has 
continued under the protection of Zuric, Bern, and Glarus*, the latter having pre- 
ferved its right by its neutrality. By this treaty the town having recovered its former 
prerogatives, the inhabitants, in teftimony of their gratitude, placed the following in. 
fcription over the gates :Amicis Tutoribus floret libertas. 

This fmall republic is governed by a great and little council, dbnfifting of forty.eight 
members. The town contains two hundred burghers, and about a thoufand inhabi- 
tants, all Catholics. Its territory is about a league in circumference, and comprehends 
three pariihes. Yours, See. 


LETTER VIII. — Town and Canton of , Zuric. 

Zuric , Augufl 3. 

YESTERDAY we dined luxurioufly with the Capuchin friars at Rapperfchwyl, 
who feldom treat their guefts in fo fumptuous a manner. It was one of their great 
feaft-days } and they regaled us with every variety of filh, with which the lake and the 
neighbouring rivers abound. The convent Hands upon the edge of the water, and 
commands an agreeable profpeCt : the library is by far the pleafanteft apartment, though 
not the mod frequented. The cells of the monks are fmall, and yet not inconvenient ; 
but cleanlinefs does not feem to conftitute any part of their moral or religious obfer- 
vances. Indeed the very habit of the order is ill calculated for that purpofe, as they 
wear no Hurt or (lockings, and are clothed in a coarfe kind of brown drugget robe, which 
trails upon«the ground. Strange idea of fanftity ! as if dirt could be acceptable to the 
Deity. I reflected with particular fatisfattion, that I was not born a member of the 
Roman Catholic church ; as perhaps the commands of a parent, a fudden difappoint- 
ment, or a momentary fit of enthufiafm, might have fent me to a convent of Capu- 
chins, and have wedded me to dirt and fuperllition for life. 

After dinner we took leave of our hofts, and departed for Zuric by water : the 
lake - is near ten leagues in length, and one . in breadth.. This body of water is of an 
oblong fprm, and not near fo large as that of £pqftance ; but the borders are iludded 
more thickly with villages . and towns. The adjacent country is finely cultivated and 
well peopled ; and the fouthern part of the lake appears bounded with the high flupen- 
dous mountains of Schewitz and Glarus: the feenery is pi&urefque, lively, and 
divided. * 

Zuric was formerly an imperial city, and obtained from the Emperor Frederick II. 
very confiderable privileges j which were acknowledged and augmented by feveral of 
his fucceflors. The civil war between the magiil rates and the people, in 1335, nearly 
reduced the city to ruins ; but the former being banifhed, the citizens,* ip 4337, efta- 
blifhed a new form of government, which was confirmed by the Emperor Louis of Ba- 
varia. The exiles, after feveral fruitlefs attempts, were at length re-admitted } but, 
engaging in a confpiracy againft the citizens, were difeovered and put to death. In con- 
fequence of this execution, the nobles in the neighbourhood took up arms ; and Zuric, 
after having ineffectually applied for affiftance to the Emperor Charles IV., formed an 
alliance with Lucerne, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, and was admitted a member 
of their confederacy. This event happened in the year 1351. The four, cantons- 
, yielded 
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yielded the pre-eminence to Zuric : a privilege it enjoys at prefent j being the 
firft canton in. rank, and the moil considerable in extent both of territory and power 
next to Bern. In the fatne year Zuric was affifted by the four cantons againft Albert 
Duke of Auftria, who befieged the town, and was repulfed with great Iofe. 

Zuric was the firft town in Switzerland, that feparated from the church of Rome; 
being converted by the arguments of Zuingle. Of all the reformers (the, mild and 
elegant Melan&hon alone excepted,) Zuingle feems to merit peculiar efteem : he pof- 
fefied, to a great degree, that fpirit of meeknefs, moderation, and charity, which are 
the charafteriftics of true Chriftianity ; and amid all the difputes between the Lutherans 
and the reformed churches, was a conftant advocate for peace and reconciliation. He 
was perfectly free from narrow bigotry which makes no diftinQion between points of 
the mereft indifference, and objects of the greateft importance ; as from overbearing 
pride, which, while it violently condemns the opinions of others, affutnes infallibility 
with refpett to its own. In a word, it was his opinion, that, provided Chriftians agree 
in the mod effential articles ; they ought meekly to bear with any difference upon fubje&s 
lefs uncontrovertible, and which do not influence morals. 

Ulric Zuingle was born Jan. i , 1 484, at Wildhaufen, a fmall village in the Tockenburgh ; 
and, in the twentieth year of his age, was appointed minifter of Glarus. Even before the 

publication of the fale of indulgences by Leo X., which was the more immediate caufe 

of the reformation, Zuingle expofed at Glarus feveral fuperftitions of the church of 
Rome ; and gained additional credit, by preaching at Einfidlin againft vows, pilgrim- 
ages,. and offerings. After the publication of the fale of indulgences, while Luther 
was undermining the fabric of papal authority in Germany, Zuingle was no lefs fuc- 
cefsful in Switzerland. By his zeal and intrepidity, and by the irrefiftible force of 
truth, he gained fo many converts at Zuric, (where he had been invited to preach,) 
that in 1524 the magiftrates abolifhed the mafs, and other Catholic ceremonies, and 
introduced the reformed religion. Zuingle had taken fuch wife precautions, and acled 
with fuch extreme moderation, that the difputes between the two fefts were carried 
on with more temper than is ufual in religious controverfies. # The change which had 
been fome time in agitation, was finally determined by a plurality of voices in the fove- 
reign council, and the people readily and cheerfully obeyed the decifion of their magif- 
trates. The example of Zuric was foon followed by Bern, , Schaffhaufen, Bafle, with 
partof Glarus and Appeiizel; theothercantonscontinuingto adhere to the religion of their 
anceftors. From this period the two perfuafions have been eflablifhed in Switzerland ; 
but that harmony, which had hithertofubfifled, between the cantons, has-been occaflonally 
interrupted. In 1 53 1 , religious difputes broke out with fo much violence and animofity, 
as to occafion a civil war ; in which the Proteftants were defeated, and Zuingle loft his,, 
life, in the forty-eighth year of his age, at the battle of Cappel *. Since that period 
two other religious wars have been kindled; one in 1656, in which the Catholics.- 
gained the advantage ; and the other in 1712, when the Proteftants proved vi&orious. 
The peace gf Arau, which terminated thefe unhappy difputes, has, it is to be hoped, 
finally compofed all religious animofities. By that treaty, which may be confidered 
as a code of toleration among the Swifs ; the treatment of the Proteftants and Catho- 
lics in the common bailliages is regulated. The firft article ftipulates, that in all the 

* It hat been urged againft Zuingle, as a proof of his perfccuting principles, that he was perfonally 
engaged in this war againft the Catholics. To this it maybe anfwered, that he had nfed ev^ry argu- 
ment in his power to reconcile the contending parties; 'that he even openly arraigned the impatient and 
turbulent zeal of his fellow-citizens ; that he aded in obedience to one of the fundamental laws of the re- 
public ; and that he accompanied the army by the expvefs command of the magiftrates. 


provinces 
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provinces, which are fubjett to cantons of different religion, there fhall be a perfect 
between the two fefts, and that they (hall both enjoy the fame privileges : to 
which Is added an exprefs prohibition to each party, not to ufe any terms of raillery 
or contempt, in (peaking of their refpe&ive modes of worihip. 

The canton of Zuric abounds in corn, wine, and excellent pad u re. The propor- 
tion of grain to the other productions of the earth, will appear from the following 
calculation. There are 2 1 7,424 f acres in tillage, 14,466 in vines, 94,5 53 in meadow^ 
42,549 in pafturage, and 103,778 in foreft. 

As fufficient corn is not produced 1 'or the interior confumption, the deficiency is 
chiefly fupplied from Suabia ; and, to prevent a fcarcity of this material article, a pub- 
lic granary is maintained at the expence of government. The grain is retailed at the 
common price; but, in feafons of fcarcity, is fold confiderably cheaper than it can be 
purchafed at the market. The good effeds of this eftabli(hment appeared at the dearth 
in 1771 J when, on account of the dearnefs of corn, a pound of bread was fold for 
ten pence, the fame quantity was delivered by government for four pence. The wine 
made in the canton forms an inconfiderable objeft of foreign commerce ; the greateit 
part being confumed in the country. In 1779 were exported 10,029 calks, each cos- 
taming 180 bottles; in 1780, 24,568, and in 1781, 11,354. 

The canton contained, in 1784, 174,572 fouls, including 10,500 in the capital. 
This large population, in proportion to the fize of the canton, is owing to the trade 
of Zuric ; as at lead two-thirds of the inhabitants derive their livelihood by fpinning 
thread and filk, and making linen for the manufactures of the town. 

The fovereign power refides exclufively in the burgeffes of the town, confiding of 
about two thoufand. 

Here I cannot but remark, that a narrow fpirit of policy reigns throughout mod of 
the dates in Switzerland ; as they feldotn confer the burgherlhip. This rule, however, 
in fome of the republics, is lefs fcrupuloudy obferved than in others ; but in Zuric a 
new citizen has not been admitted during thefe lad hundred and fifty years. 

It is curious to trace the redri&ions which have been gradually laid on granting the 
burgherlhip. On the *6th of May, 1540, the Sovereign Council iffued a decree, im- 
porting that whofoever wa^defirous of becoming a citizen, (hould be obliged to pro- 
duce a certificate of good behaviour, properly witneffed and figned, and bearing the 
feal of the magidrates of the place in which he formerly redded ; and (hould, before 
he was enrolled among the burghers, pay ten florins, near 1 /., if a native of Switzerland, 
and double that fum if a flranger. An inhabitant of the town or canton was taxed 
only at three florins for his admiflion ; aad all artids and perfons of learning, neceffary 
or ufeful to the date, were to be received gratis. In 1 549, it was ena&ed, that the 
burgherdup (hould be refufed to all who were not poffeffed of confiderable riches, or 
who did not introduce new arts and trades. This decree was repeatedly confirmed ; 
and, in 1593, it was added, that a new citizen (hould not be entitled to a (hare in the 
govemment but on the following conditions : *If an inhabitant of the cantq£, he mud 
have refided in the town during ten years ; if a native of Switzerland, twenty ; if a 
foreigner, forty ; and he mud build or purchafe a houfe within the walls of Zuric : this 
lad article was repealed in 1 6 1 2. In 1597, the reception^ of new citizens was fufpended 
for the fird time, but only for two years; and in 1610, the admiflion- money was 
augmented. 

/ 

f Of 36,000 fquare feet etch. 
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In the commencement of the 1 7th century, government refufed to receive into the 
Sovereign Council the noble families of Orel, Peffaluzz, and Muralt, which, in 1555 
and 1557, had quitted Italy and fettled at Zuric: thefe families, partly on account of 
having embraced the reformed religion, and partly as perfons of capacity and induftry, 
had been received into the burgher Ihip, but rendered incapable 6f enjoying a fhare in 
the adminiftration of affairs. This exclufion, again confirmed in 1592, was revoked 
in 1673, in favour only of the family of Muralt, which exception was obtained by con- 
fiderable largeffes. In 1674, the family of Orel offered to difburfe ten thoufand florins 
towards the expence of repairing the fortifications, on condition of being rendered 
capable of election into the Sovereign Council : their petition was then refufed, but 
generoufly granted in 1679, without the fmallefl equivalent. Finally, on the 7th of 
January, 1661, the Council determined to make no more burghers j which refolution 
has been invariably followed. 

The burghers, befide the advantage of elefting their magiftrates, and of afpiring to 
the adminiftration of affairs, enjoy the foie # right of commerce ; all ftrangers, and 
even fubjedts, being excluded from eftabfifhing manufactures in the city, or in any part 
of the canton. 

* The narrow principle of commercial monopoly, which confined trade to the burghers of Zuric, ex- 
cited a fpirit of difaffedion among the fubjeds, and particularly the populous diftridto on the borders of 
the lake, who overlooked the advantages which they enjoyed from a mild and equitable government in this 
partial grievance. To the effeds of this principle may be attributed the feeble condud of this canton on 
the aggreflion of the French. The magillraten forefaw the defigns of the French rulers to fubjugatc Swit- 
zerland, and were willing to co-operate with Bern in defence of Helvetic independence 5 but their efforts 
were defeated by the oppofuion of the borderers of the lake, who inftituted committees of reform, and fent 
deputies to Paris. Hence all the propofals of government to fupply the contingent of men for the relief 
of Bern were anfwei ed by counter-propofals to reform the conftitution. At length the fupreme council 
of Zuric, anxious to conciliate their fubjeds, and appreheniive of the progrefs of the French arms, made 
fome conceffions, which only ferved as a pretext for new demands. At each order iffued by government 
for a general armament, new privileges were extorted, until the fupreme council committed the charge of 
new-modelling the Hate to a conveniion of one hundred perfons feleded from different ranks. This com- 
mittee drew up articles of a new conftitution, which were ratified by the councils and the whole body of 
burghers; and the old magiftracy was invefted with the feeble authority of a provifional government. 

But even this innovation did not produce the defired effed • for when the magiftracy, in conjundion 
with the convention, attempted to call forth the contingent of the canton, a fmall and difpirited number 
obeyed the fummone, and only 1500 men* from a canton whofe population amounted to 170,000, marched** 
againft the French. Thefe troops were difpirited, uncertain how to ad, and, diftraded by the wavering 
counfels of Bern, did not take the field ; but, on the capitulation of Bern, furrendered, at Frinilbcrg, to 
a body of French troops : two companies were plundered ; but the remainder were permitted to continue 
their march to their capital, with all the honours of war. 

A general panic now fpread among the inhabitants of Zuric r; reports prevailed, that on one fide a corpa* 
of French were preparing to invade the canton, and on the other a large body of the fubjeds in a ftate of 
infurrc&ion were marching againft the capital. A hafty accommodation was arranged between thelwo par- 
ties 5 the inhabitants took up arms, and prepared to defend the place. 

Fortunately thefe reports proved to be fallacious ; lor a negotiation was opened with the infurgents, who 
had erc&ed themfelves into an affembly of the people, with central and provifional committees ; and after 
a few conferences an accommodation was effected. A garrifon of 1000 militia was admitted into the town;- 
the provifional government was diffolved ; a national affembly convoked ; the magiftrates depofited their 
• authority into the hands of the free and fovereign people ; a new provifional regency was eftablifhed 5 a tree' 
of liberty planted, with the infeription, “ The bretheren of the town and country are united and 
a deputation, with the peace-offering of the new conftitution, was fent to the French generals, to implore 
the protedion of France, and to requeft that no foreign troops might enter their territories. 

The French generals accepted the fubmiifion of Zuric, but inundated the canton with troops. Further 
alterations were made by the provifional government ; and on the 2jft of March the national affembly ac- 
ceded to the new organisation of the Helvetic conftitution. 
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Tft<? burghers of Zuric are divided into thirteen tribes; one of which is called Cm/. 
tqffel , or the tribe of nobles, although at prefent not absolutely confined to perfons of 
that defcription : it enjoys’the privilege of giving eighteen members to the Sovereign 
Council, and'fix to the Senate, whereas each of the other tribes only fupply twelve to 
the former, and fix to the latter. 

The legiflative authority is veiled by the burghers in the Sovereign Council of two 
hundred ; confiding, however, of two hundred and twelve members drawn from the 
thirteen tribes, and comprifing the Senate or Little Council. This * Senate, cotnpofed 
of fifty members including the two burgomalters, has jurifdi&ion in all caufes civil and 
criminal : in civil cafes, when the demand is of a certain importance, an appeal lies to 
the council of two hundred : but in criminal affairs, their fentence is final, and, when 
once palled, there is no reverfal or mitigation. An excellent maxim ! provided the 
judges are cautious and circumfpcft, and the laws mild : for there is no greater encou- 
ragement to the commiflipn of crimes, than the frequency of pardons. Such an indi- 
tution, however, ought necefiarily to exclude feverity of punilhment ; and could never 
be admitted in a Hate, where by the letter of the law the fame punilhment is inflifted 
upon a Iheep-flcaler as upon a parricide. 

It is to be regretted, that in this republic, as in moll other dates of Switzerland, 
there is no precife code of criminal law. The Caroline, or code of Charles V. is often- 
fiBly followed ^ but on account of its obfolete ufages and extreme feverity, the fen- 
tence is ultimately left to the difcretion of the magidrates. For notwithdanding the 
mod perfect integrity, and upright intentions, yet it is hardly podible to fuppofe, that 
party,, friendlhip, connexions, and family, Ihould not frequently influence the judges 
and occafion partial proceedings. It would perhaps well become the wifdom of this 
enlightened and equitable government to form a penal code, and to afeertain with pre- 
cifion the punilhment for each offence. The example of fuch a republic would in 
time be followed by the remaining cantons and dates of Switzerland; and poderity would 
blefs the name of Zuric for having occafioned the introduction of more fettled principles in 
the criminal courts of Judice. Some late decifions have rendered this arrangement 
more obvioufly neceffary. Several perfons difordered in their underdandings com- 
mitted filicide ; and, although the circumdances of the crime were nearly fimilar, yet 
the mod oppofite fentences were pronounced on thefe occafions ; fo that the families 
of thofe to whom a greater degree of feverity was fhewn, were necefiarily more dif- 
t relied on account of the mildnefs manifeded to the others. 

Every judge of delicacy and honour would undoubtedly experience great fatisfaflion 
to find himfelf redrained by precife laws from lidening to folicitations from friends and 

party, and from beifig biaffed by thofe feelings, of which it is ajnaod impofllble to be 

divefted. . - 

The power of the Senate, conddered in a collective capacity, is very condderable : 
it judges finally in all criminal caufes, has the care of the pdlice, and fupplies the prin- 
cipal magidrates. But, as too great a power of individuals is dangerous in a republic, 
the members of this afiembly are liable to be changed, and a revifion or confirmation 
is annually made, in fome indances by the Sovereign Council, in others by the parti- 
cular tribes to which the fenators belong. This annual revidon is a great check to mal- 

* Formerly the Senate was feparated into 'two equal divifions, which alternately adminifterfed the 
office during fix months ; and although thefe divifions will continue, yet for fome time pan they have re- 
united and.a&ed together. t . 

i adminiftration, 
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adminiftration, and at the fame time prevents the Senate from gaining fo great an in- 
fluence as to be detrimental to the liberties of the people. A burgher is qualified to 
-vote at twenty ; is eligible into the Sovereign Council at thirty ; and into the Senate at 
thirty- five. By thefe wife regulations, a man in u ft have formed fome experience in 
public affairs, before he is capable of holding an important charge. The revenues of 
government, though not exceeding 65,000/. per ann. , are more than proportionate to the 
expences ; which are regulated with the ftritteft oeconomy. The ftate is not only with- 
out debts, but an annual faving is depofited in the public treafury, for a refort upon 
any fudden emergency. From this fund government fupported the whole expence 
of the war, in 171 2, againft the Catholic cantons, without impofing any additional 
tax'. 

The canton of Zuric is divided into diftrifls or bailliages, which are governed by 
bailifs nominated by the Sovereign Council. Thefe bailifs, excepting thofe of Kyburgh 
and Groningen, cannot pafs capital fentence, or order torture. They can arreft and 
interrogate the delinquent, and punilh iinall mifdemeanors by whipping, or banifhtnent 
from the bailliage. In capital, cafes they examine, make out the verbal procefs, and 
fend the felon to Zuric for further trial. On enquiring into the ftate of criminal jurif- 
prudence, l learned with fatisfa&ion, that the torture had not been in Aided in the 
capital for thefe laft nine years ; which may be prefumed to be a prelude to its total abo- 
lition ; but it is much to be regretted, that whipping, which is a fpecies of torture, is 
not unfrequently applied, in order to force confeflion, both in Zuric and in the bailliages ; 
an abufe of juftice repugnant to the wifdom of fo enlightened a government. 

The city of Zuric Hands at the northern extremity of the lake, and occupies both 
fidcs of the rapid and tranfparent Limmat. The environs are extremely delightful ; 
an amphitheatre of hills gradually Hoping to the borders of the water, enriched with 
pafture and vines ; dotted with innumerable villas, cottages, and hamlets ; and backed 
on the weft by the Utliberg, a bold and gloomy ridge ftretching towards the Albis, and 
that chain of mountains which rifes gradually to the Alps. 

The town is divided into two parts ; the old part, furrounded with the fame ancient 
battlements and towers which exifted in the thirteenth century, and the fuburbs which 
are ftrengthened by fortifications in the modern ftyle, but' too extenfive. The ditches, 
inftead of being filled with ftagnant water, are mollly fupplied with running ftreams. 
The public walk is pleafantly fituated in a lawn, at the jundlion of the Limmat and the 
Sil, an impetuous and turbid torrent, which defeends from the mountains pf Einfidlin : 
two rows of lime-trees planted by the fide of the Limmat, and following its Terpentine 
direction, afford an agreeable fliade in the heat of fuinmer. The- inhabitants arc very 
imluftrinus ; and carry on with fuccefs feveral manufactures : the principal are thofe of 
linens and cottons, muflins, and filk handkerchiefs. The manufacturers do not in ge- 
neral dwell within the walls ; but the materials are moftly prepared, and the work is 
completed in the adjacent diftri&s. For this realbn Zuric does not exhibit the activity 
and numbers of a great commercial city. The environs, on the contrary, are fo ex- 
tremely populous, that perhaps few diftri&s in the neighbourhood of a town, whofe 
population fcarcely exceeds ten thoufand inhabitants, contain within fo fmall a com* 
pafs fo many fouls. The ftreets are moftly narrow ; the.houfcs and public buildings 
accord more with plainnefs and convenience, than with the elegance and fplendor of a 
capital. 

The town contained, in 1780, 10,559 fouls, in the following proportions: 2383 
male burghers, 3464 female burghers ; *86o foreign clerks, 250 foreigners $ 372 male 
inhabitants, 444 female inhabitants j 223 men-fervants, 1734 maid fervantsj and 629 - 

voL. v. 4 q patients 
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patients in the hofpital. The gradual decreafe of the population in the town, which 
arifes from the difficulty of obtaining the bugherflrip, will appear from the following 
table : 

‘357* »75 6 ' T ^ 7^. 1769” )i78oT 
* 2,375 1 1 M 02 1 1 0,6 1 6 [10, 57 4110,559 

* # 

The increafe of luxury and opulence will appear from confidering that, in 1357, 
the number of men-fervants amounted to only 84, and of maid-fervants to 263; 
whereas, in 1780, the former were 223, and the latter 1734; or near a fifth of the 
whole population. 

The manners of the inhabitants are ip general fitnple, and may perhaps in thefc 
times be cfteemed antiquated. Dinner is ufualiy fervcd at twelve : in the afternoon the 
gentlemen affemble in clubs or fmall focieties, in the town during winter, and at their 
refpeftive villas in fummer. They frequently fmoke, and partake of wine, fruit, 
cakes, and other refrefhments. The women, for the moil part employed in their do- 
meftic occupations, or devoted to the improvement of their children, arc not fond of 
vifiting. When they go out, they generally affemble in feparate coteries, to which 
only a few men, and thofe chiefly the neareft relations, are admitted : many of the ladies 

indeed, from a confeioufnefs of their provincial accent, and a difficulty of expreffing 

themfelves in French, feldora make their appearance when Grangers are received. It 
has more than once happened to me, that on being fliewn into the apartment wherein 
the ladies were affembled, the mafter of the houfe has taken me by the hand, and led 
me into another room, where he would have detained me, if I had not requefted to be 
recond u£ted to the ladies. This referve begins greatly to abate, and to give place to a 
more fociable intercourfe. Such, however, is the prevalence of national habit, that a 
few families, which form a more agreeable mixture of company, are confidered as diffe- 
ring from the eftabliffied cuftoms, and are {till known by the name of the French Society. 

Sumptuary laws, as well as thofe againft immorality, are well obferved. The former 
indeed may exift, and be carried into execution even among a people much corrupted ; 
for it may be the policy of government to enforce their obfervance. But the feverell 
penalties will not be fufficient to prevent crimes of an immortal tendency, amid ft a ge- 
neral diflolutenefs of mariners : the popular principles can alone invigorate fuch laws, 
and give to them their full operation. Secret crimes cannot be prevented j but it is an 
evident proof of public virtue, when open breaches of morality are difcountenanced. 

Among their fumptuary laws, the ufe of a carriage in the town is prohibited to all 
forts of perfons except ftrangers : and it is alraoft inconceivable that, in a place fo com- 
mercial and wealthy, luxury fliould fo little prevail. 

The militia of the canton amounted, in 1781, to 25,718 infantry, 1025 artillery, 
886 dragoons, and 406 chaffeurs j in all 28,235 effective men. There is a military 
cheft at Zuric, eftabliftu'd in 1683, and fupported by the members of the great council, 
who, inftead of giving an expensive entertainment, are , bound on their eleftion or 
farther promotion to pay a certain fum. From this fund, which has been confiderably 
augmented, 2000/. was taken, in 1770, for the purpofe of eftabliffiing a magazine of 
uniforms and arms, which are either diftributed, or fold at a low price to the poor pea- 
fants who cannot afford to purchafe them at their full value j each peafant, according 
fo the military laws of the canton, being obliged to poffefs his arms and uniform. 

The arfenal is well fupplied with . cannon, arms, and ammunition ; and contains a 
referve of mufkets for thirty thoufand men. We faw there, and admired, the two- 

handed 
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handed fwords and weighty armour of the old Swifs warriors ; as alfo the bow and 
arrow with which William Tell is faid to have (hot the apple from the head of his fon. 

This canton has a regiment and fome companies in the for vice of France, a regiment 
in that of Holland, and fome companies in the fervice of the King of Sardinia. The 
King of France pays annually for a regiment of fufiliers, con lifting of 1292 men, 
20,348/. The colonel receives about 840/. per ann. ; a captain 360/. : and a common 
foldier 7/. The pay of a regiment of twelve companies, in the Dutch fervice, is 


LETTER IX. — Ecclefiajlical affairs. — State of Literature.— Learned Men of Zuric.— 
Society of Pbyftcs. — Seminaries*— Libraries. 

IN ecclefiaftical affairs the fenate is fupreme : the canton is divided into fourteen 
diftridls, each governed by a dean, chofen by the fynod, from three candidates propofed 
by the clergy of the diocefe. The fynod, compofed of the whole clergy, and feveral 
afleflors on the part of the Little Council, meets twice a year. In the fall century it had 
a more democra'tical form, and exercifed jurifdiclion over its members : it examined 
caufcs between ecclefiallics, and between the minifters and their pariihioners ; gave de- 

cifions j enjoyed the power of imprifoning, depofing and rcinftatin^ the minifters ; and 

exercifed" an authority dangerous to the Hate. By degrees their exorbitant prerogatives 
were annulled ; and in 1 700 the clergy of Zuric fucceeded in the eftablilhment of a 
more arillocratical form. 

The principal minifters and profeffors in the town conftitute, in conj un&ion with fc- 
veral magiftrates and other afieffors deputed by the civil power, an ecclefiaftical and aca- 
demical council : to this committee the deans have recourfe in all concerns which feetn 
to exceed their jurifdidion : it determines leffer affairs, and refers cafes of importance 
to the fenate. 

The fourteen deans affemble twice a year in Zuric, and compofe a 'profynodc ; in 
which they depute one of their own body to deliver their requifitions, or pia dcfidcria , 
firftto the Ecclefiaftical Council, and afterwards to the general Synod. The Ecclefi- 
aftical Council takes their requefts into deliberation, lays them before the Synod, and, 
if recommended, they are prefented by the afleflors to the final decifion of the Senate. 
The ecclefiaftical benefices in this canton are extremely moderate. The beft living 
may be worth 140I. per ann., and the word about 30I. The falary of the canonries in 
the capital amounts to 1 2cl. In general, a clergyman in the town, who has merit, is 
certain of obtaining a profeflbrlhip, which adds 50I. or 60I. per ann. to his other ap- 
pointments. 

The charitable eftablifhments at Zuric are the orphan-houfe, which is regulated with 
extreme attention and care ; an alms-houfe for poor burghers ; an hofpital for incur- 
ables, and that for the fick of all nations, which ufually contains between fix and feven 
hundred patients ; and the Allmofcn-Avit , or foundation for the poor : this excellent 
inllitution puts out children as apprentices, and diftributes money, "clothes, and books 
of devotion to poor perlons, as well in the town as in different parts of the canton, at die 
recommendation of the refpedive minifters. In 1697 it diftributed 300I. ; in 1760 
5, oicl. ; in 1770, 4*7961. ; and in 1778, 5,451k . _ ^ 

Among the particular inftitutions mull not be omitted the chirurgical feminary : it 
is formed by voluntary fubferiptions, and chiefly fupported by Dr. Rhan, an eminent 
phyfician, who reads lc&ures gratis, and gives the profits of a publication, called the 
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Magazine of Health, towards maintaining this feminary, for the inftruttion of young 
phyficians and furgeons, deflined to fettle in the country. 

At Zuric public education is a concern of Hate, and. under the immediate protection 
of government. Theoflice of a profefior gives rank and eftimation, and is often held 
by a member of the Senate and of the Great Council. The principal literary eftabliflv. 
ments for the inftru&ion of youth are, the Caroline College for ftudents in divinity ; 
Collegium HumanHatis , or the college for polite literature ; and the fcfiool Of arts : the 
fir ft has twelve profeffors, the fecond two, and the Iaft feven. The learned languages, 
divinity, natural hiftory, mathematics, and in Ihort every fpecies of polite learning, as 
well as abftrufe fcience, is taught at a finall expence in thefe refpe&ive feminaries. 

In confequence of the unremitted attention which, fince the reformation, government 
has paid to the education of youth, many eminent perfonshave flourilhed in all branches 
of literature ; and there is no. town in Switzerland where letters are more encouraged, 
or where they have been cultivated with greater fuccels. A learned profeflor of Zuric 
has, in a very interefting publication, difplayed the important fervices which erudition 
and fcience have derived from the labours of his countrymen. In thefe biographical 
memoirs appear, among many others, the names of Zuingle and Bullingcr, Conrad 
Gefner, Hottinger, Simler, Spon,.Schcutzcr, Heydegger, Breitinger, Bodmer, Hertzcl, 
and Solomon Gefner. 

Of all the luminaries which Zuric, fertile in great geniufes, has ever produced, Conrad 
Gefner perhaps occupies the firfl: place. He was born at Zuric in 1516, and died in 
1 564, in the 48th year of his age. Thofe who are converfant with the works of this 
great fcholar and naturalift, cannot reprefs their wonder and admiration at the amplitude 
of his knowledge in every fpecies of erudition, and the variety of his difcoveries in natural 
hiftory, which was his peculiar delight. Their wonder and admiration is ftifl further 
augmented, when they confider the grofs ignorance of the age which he helped to en- 
lighten, and the fcanty fuccours he poifefied to aid him in thus extending the bounds of 
knowledge ; that he compofed his works, and made thofe difcoveries which would have 
done honour to the moil enlightened period, under the complicated evils of poverty, 
ficknefs, and domeftic uneafinefs. A detail of his life and writings, by an author ca • 
pable of appreciating his multifarious knowledge, would be a juft tribute to the merits 
of this prodigy of learning, ( Monfirum Eruditionis ,) as he is emphatically ftiled by 
Boerhaave. 

Bodmer, bom in 1698, was alive in 1 776, when I firft vifited Switzerland; but I 
was at that time ignorant of the German language, and unacquainted with his great 
merits in reforming the tafte of his contemporaries, and familiarizing them to the fub- 
lime beauties of Homer and Milton. He died in 1783. I now regret that I did not 
cultivate the acquaintance of a man, whom the unanimous voice of his contemporaries 
defervedly ftyle the Father of German literature ; whofe juft criticifms and corrett judg- 
ment animated the poetical genius of Klopftock, Haller, and Gefner. 

I did not omit waiting upon Solomon Gefner, the celebrated author of the Death of 
Abel, and of feveral idyls, which for their delicate and elegant fimplicity are juftly 
efteemed. They abound with thofe nice touches of exquifite fenfibliity, which difeover 
a mind wanned with the fineft fentiments; and love is reprefented in the chart eft colour- 
ing of innocence, virtue, and benevolence; Nor has he confined his fubje&s merely to 
the paffion of love : paternal affettion, and filial reverence ; gratitude, humanity, and 
every moral duty, is exhibited and inculcated in the mod pleating and affecting manner. 

He has for fbme time renounced poetry for the pencil ; and painting is at prefent his 
favourite amufement. A treatife which he has published on landfcapes difeovers the 
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elegance of his tafte, and the verfarility of his genius ; while his compofitions in both 
kinds prove the refemblance of the two arts, and that the conceptions of the poet and of 
the painter are congenial. His drawings in black and white are preferable to his paint- 
ings ; for although the ideas in both are equally beautiful or fublime, the colouring is 
inferior to thedelign. He has publilhed a handfome edition' of his writings in quarto, 
in which every part of the work is carried on by himfelf: he prints them at his own 
prefs ; and is at once both the drawer and engraver of the plates. It is to be lamented 
that he has renounced poetry ; for, while ordinary writers Ipring up in great plenty, 
authors of real genius are rare and uncommon. His drawings are feen only by a few; 
but his writings are difperfed abroad, tranflated into every language, and will be admired 
by future ages, as long as there remains a relifh for true patloral fimplicity, or tafte for 
original compofition. He is plain in his manners ; open, affable, and obliging in his ad- 
drel’s ; and of Angular modefty. Gefner died of an apoplexy, March 2, 178b. 

I called alfo on Mr. Lavater, a clergyman of Zuric, and celebrated phyliognomiff, 
who has publifhed four volumes in quarto on that fanciful fubjett, illullrattd with ap- 
propriate engravings. This work, however, is rather a defultory collection of obferva- 
tions and conjectures, than a regular fyftem of phyfiognomy. That particular paflions 
have a ftrong effect upon particular features is evident to the mod common obferver ; 
and it may be conceived, that an habitual indulgence of thefe paflions may poflibly, in 
fome cafes, imprefs a diftinguifhing mark on the countenance ; but that a certain caft of 
features conflantly denotes certain paflions; and that by contemplating the countenance, 
we can infallibly # difeover alfo the mental qualities, is an hypothefis liable to fo many 
exceptions as renders it impoflible to eflablilh a general and uniform fyftem. But Mr. 

Lavater, like a true enthuflatt, carries his theory much farther : for he not only pretends 
to difeover the characters and paflions by the features, complexion, form of the head, 
turn of the neck f, and motion of the arms ; but he alfo draws inferences of the fame 
kind even from the hand writing. Indeed his fyftem is founded upon fuch univerfal 
principles, that he applies the fame rules to all animated nature, extending them not 
only to brutes, but even to infcCls. That the temper of a horfe may be difeovered by 
his countenance, will not perhaps ftrike you as abfurd ; but did you ever hear before, 
that any quality could be inferred from the phyfiognomy of a bee, an ant, or a cock- 
chafer ? While I give my opinion thus freely concerning Mr. I.avater’s notions, you 
will, readily perceive that I am not one of thofe who are initiated into the mylteries of 
his art. 

• Mr Livatcr, however, modeflly renounces pretenfions to infallibility in every cafe, though he claims 
it in many inftanccs. This vilionary, but entertaining author, thus elofes his preface : “At the moment 
I write this, my progtefs (in the lcience of phyfiognomy) is fuch, that if there are fomc phyiiognomies 
on which I can pronounce no judgment, there are, on the other hand, a great many lines and features, on 
which 1 am able to decide, with a convi&ion of truth and evidence equal to that which I have of my own 
exigence” 

This finglar and expenfive wotk was publifhed both in Get man and French, under the author’s infpec- 
tion. Its title in German is u Phyfiognomifche Fragmente zur beforderung der Menfchcnkcnnifs Menf- 
chcnliebe;” in French, “ Effai fur la Phyfiognomie defline a faire connoitie l’Homtnc et alefaire aimer.” 
It has been likewife publifhed in Englifh, under the title of “ An Effay on Phyfiognomy, deflgned to pro- 
mote the Knowledge and Love of Mankind.” A cheaper edition, in four volumes o&avo, has been re- 
cently publifhed. 

f M Being on a vifit to Mr. Zimmerman at Biough,” fays Lavater in his preface, “ wc fleppcd to the 
window to notice a military proceffion, when a face, with which I was wholly unacquainted, fo forcibly 
ilruck me, that I formed a decided judgment on the cafe. Rtfle&ion had no fhare in it, for I did not ima- 
gine that what I had faid deferved notice. Mr. Zimmerman immediately afkcd me, with figns of great 
furprifei 1 on what do you, found your judgment I replied, ‘ on the turn of the 
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Mr; £avater has riot merely confined hiinfelf to phyfiognoiny. He has compofed facrcd 
hymns and national longs, which are much eftccmed for their fimpluity. Ho has alfp 
given to the public numerous works on focred fubje&s. 1 am concerned to add, that 
the ingenious author extends to religion the fame enthufiafm which he has employed 
in his researches on phyfiognomy, and in his poetical compofitions : the warmth of hi s 
imaginat’ou hurries him on to adopt whatever is moll fanciful and extraordinary • to 
out I Lop tlie limits of fober reafon ; to be an advocate for the efficacy of abfolute faith • 
for inward illuminations ; l'upernatural vifions j and the miraculous dlecls of animal 
nuigneiifnt in the cure of diforders. The infinuating addrefs of Mr. Lav . iter, the vivacity 
of his conversation, the amenity of his manners, together with the Angularity and air. 
ination of his ftyle, have contributed more to diffufe his fylletn and principles, than 
found arguments or deep learning, which are not to be found in his lively but defultory 
compofitions *. 

Among the eminent men of Zuric mull not be omitted Dr. Hirtzel, a learned phy. 
Acian, who is tlefervedly ftyled the Swifs Plutarch ; and has, among various publica- 
tions, more particularly diltinguiflied himfelf by the Socrate Rujiique, and by the lives 
otSultzer and Heydegger. 

Leonhard Meifter, profeffor of hiflory and morality in the School of Arts, deferves- to 
be mentioned among the learned men of Zuric. The verfatility of his talents will he 
colletted from a bare catalogue of his principal works ; which are written in the German 
tongue On Fanaticifm ; the Hiflory of the German Language and Literature ; Lives 
of the celebrated Men of Zuric ; Swifs Biography ; the mod memorable Events of the 
Helvetic Hiilory, in chronological Order ; Instances, of Intolerance and Fanaticifm in 
Switzerland ; Public Law of Switzerland ; Hiltory of the Town and Canton of Zuric ; 
Panegyric on Bodmer ; Excurfions through various Parts of Switzerland ; Charafclcr 
of the German Poets, in chronological Order, with their Portraits ; Abridgment of 
Ancient Hiilory, particularly of the Greeks, with an Introduction on the Fine Arts and 
polite Literature. In all his writings the judicious author has difplayed great zeal for 
the promotion of learning, correftnefs of tatfe, liberality of fentiment, and much hillorical 
and biographical knowledge. But in his obfervations on fanaticifm and intolerance he 
has treated thofe fubjeCts in a new light : he has illuflrated their dreadful effefts on 
government and civil fociety by hillorical events, and in a political view ; he has ap- 
pealed from theory to experience, and exemplified queflionable arguments by unan- 

* It was natural to imagine, from the enthufiafm of his chara&er, that Lavater would become an advo- 
cate for the fpecions (ytlem of- French equality. At a diflance, he hailed the dawn of liberty 5 but he no 
fooner filt its ntarer approach, than he became one of its moll inveterate enemies. He foqnd fiom experi- 
ence, that the plaufible .terms of emancipation, liberty, and equality, were nfed to fandtion pillage, oppref- 
■ fion, and defpotifm. While his country was yet fullering under the calamities of French brotherhood, he 
.publilhed his tclebtated Philippic againll the 1 * 1 ench Directory which he dated “ the fi i d year of Helvetic 
llavtry.” In this animated apoflrophc, after >n vei^hing agaiull the perfidy and defpotifm of the French, 
lie pays a due tribute of applaufc to the mild adminifliat ion of the ancient republic, the rcmembiancc of 
which the prtflute of Ft ench defpotifm rendered more endearing. 

»■ We now imagined that vvt had accomplished all your atbitrary mandates, and that no troops fhnuld 
enter our territories. Vain hope ! you came with an armed force, which you quartered upon our citizens 
and peafiirtts. You drained our unhappy country j anti to crown our humiliation, you impofed a contribu- 
tion of three millions of livres upon our fenatorial families 5 the families who for ages had conltitutioually 
held the reins of government, and held them without any imputation of abufc or peculation, certainly with- 
out extortion 5 who made no llrugglc to maintain the exclufive authority our conllitulion had veiled in 
them, and againll whom, therefore, you could' not allege any well-founded charge. The liberty you con- 
ferred on us, in return for all thefc exadtions, was tire privilege of parting ultimately with our inellimablc 
freedom." - • 
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fwerable fafts. In this inftance, he has been no lefs ufeful in combating perfection, 
than in reprefling the fpirit of fanaticifm that prevailed among many of his countrymen* 
and which is diffufed by men of lively abilities and popular manners *. 

The curiofity of the naturalift will be amply gratified by a view of the library and 
cabinet of Mr. John Gefner, profeflor of phyfics, and canon of the cathedral, who in- 
herits the zeal for natural hillory which characterized his great anceftor Conrad Gefner. 
His proficiency in the ftudy of nature, and. particularly his accurate fkill in botany, has 
been abundantly teftified by the repeated acknowledgments of Haller,- whom he accom- 
panied in his herborifing cxcurlions through the mountains of Switzerland, and who 
confeffes himfelf indebted to Ge frier for various and important difeoveries. Gefner’s 
cabinet is extremely rich in foffits, and remarkable for the drawings of the principal 
fpecimens of his mufeutn ; and for numerous reprefentations of infefts admirably painted 
by Schcllenberg. One of the moil curious parts of his colle&ion, is a great botanical 
work, which Haller calls vajltjftmum et pulcberrimum opus ; and which, it is much to be 
regretted, he has hitherto withheld from the public. He has exhibited, in eighty tables, 
a thoufand generical characters of plants, according to the Linnaean fyftem, together 
with many of the fpecific characters. Thefe tables, intended to illultrate a general 
hillory of plants, which, as appears by his own letters to Haller, the author meditated, 
were drawn and engraved by Geifler, the fame perfon who diftinguifhed himfelf by 
painting the fhells of Regenfufsf. 

Amidft the various occupations of Gefner, botany, to which he had an early and ftrong 
attachment, has engaged a great {hare of his attention ; beftdes two or three early pro- 
ductions in this line, he began, in the year 1759, to publifli a work which he has ex- 
tended to eight publications, in the quarto form. 

The firft {'even parts bear the title of Phytographia Sacra Gc'neralis ; the remaining, 
that of Phytograpbia Sacra Spccia/is. In this work the author treats on philofophy, of 
vegetation in general, and on the circulation of the fap through the particular parts of 
plants; on the Linnaean fyftem againll the objections of Alfton ; on the ufes of pLnts 
as food to man, and gives a detail of upwards of a hundred edible kinds, with a com- 
pendious account of the fpecific properties of each ; on the medicinal ufes of plants ; on 
the various economical ufes of vegetables, illuftrating in a particular manner, among 
many others, thofe of the palm tree, flax, and aloes. In the latter volumes of this 
work, the author treats on other advantages derived to mankind from the vegetable 
world. He fpeaks, for inftance, on the nature and conftituent parts of turf and peat, and 
enumerates the fpecies of bog and fen plants, which enter into the compofition of each ; 
on the kinds of fltrubs proper, for hedges ; on timber for building, and particularly fuch 
trees as were ufed for thofe purpofes by the ancients. In the firft part, which is all 
that is hitherto publifhed, of what he names Phytograpbia Sacra Specudis , he has given 
an account of thofe authors who have written on the plants of the holy fcriptures, and 
enters upon the hiftory of each. 

The Society of Phyfics owes its origin to Meffrs. Heydegger, Schultetz, apd John 
Gefner, who firft afiembled in 1745, and admitted others, in order to attend a courle 
of leftures on natural hillory. This courfe was read- by Gefner, profeflor of phyfics, 
w ho fo greatly excited the attention, and animated the zeal of his audience, that in a 

* Since the revolution of Switzerland, Profeflor M tiller ha« publifhed a trail, ” Ucber den Gang dor 
Politifchen Bewengungen in der Schweiz,” or, •* On the Piogrcfs of Revolutionary Movt-nents in Swit- 
zerland.” This work contains many curious particulars concerning the condull of the Swifs flans, and 
of Z uric in particular, but muft be read with caution, as it was plainly written under Fiench influence, 
f See Coxe’s Travel® into Poland, &c. Book VIII. chap. iv. 
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Ibort fpade of time the members were increafed to feventy. The firft regular meeting 
was held in 1745, in a private houfe ; and in a few years they defervcd and received 
the protedion of government, which granted the profits of a lottery towards eftablifh- 
ing a fund. There are now about a hundred and twelve members: each pays on his 
admittance eight florins, or about feventeen fhillirigs, and the fame fum annually. Since 
1 757, a fuite of apartments, in a houfe belonging to one of the tribes, has been aflignod 
for holding their aflemblies, and for containing the library and apparatus.- 

The Society is divided into five departments : 1. Phyfics. 2 . Mathematics. 3. Na- 
tural Hiftory. 4. Medicine. 5. Application of Phyfics to Arts ..nd Trades. But the 
grand and principal object of the Society, is the encouragement and improvement of 
practical agriculture. For this purpofe the members correfpond with the landholders 
in different parts of the canton ; vifit various diftrids in rotation ; fummon to Zuric 
fome of the beft informed farmers ; acquaint them with the ftate of hufbandry ; give 
them inftrudions j offer prizes for improvements in cultivation } furnifh fmall fums of 
money to the poorer peafants : and communicate to the public the refult of their in- 
quiries and obfervations. 

The public library at /.Uric contains about twenty- five thoufand volumes, and a few 
curious manuferipts. Among which, the following principally at traded my attention. 
1. The original manufeript of Quintilian, found in the library of St. Gallen, and from 
which the firft edition of that great rhetorician was printed. 2 . The pfalms in the 
Greek tongue, written on parchment dyed of a violet colour. The letters are filver, 
excepting the initials, which are in golden charaders, and the marginal references, which 
are red. It is fimilar to the celebrated Codex Argenteus # , in the library of Upfala. It 
is fuppofed to have once formed part of the Codex Vattcanus , preferved in the Vatican 
library at Rome : as both thefe. manuferipts are fimilar, and the Roman volume is de- 
ficient in the pfalms. The learned Breitinger has publifhed a difl’ertation on this codex f. 
3. Several manuferipts of Zuingle, which prove the indefatigable induftry of that 
celebrated reformer.. Among thefe I particularly noticed his Latin commentary 011 
Genefis and Ifaiah, and a copy of St. Paul’s 1 . pi files from the Greek Tertament, pub- 
lifhed by Erafmus. At the end is written an infcri'ption in the Greek tongue, fignifying, 
** Copied by Ulric Zuingle, 1415.” It was prelented to the punlic library by Ann 
Zuingle, the Iaft furvivor of his illufirious race. 4. Three Latin Letters from Lady 
Jane Grey to Bullinger, in 1551, 1552, and 1 553. Thefe letters, written with her 
own hand, breathe a fpirk of the molt unaffeded, piety, and prove the extraordinary 
progrefs which this unfortunate and accomptifhed princels, though only in the fix- 
teenth year of her age, had made in various branches of literature. The Greek and 
Hebrew quotations Ihew that fhe was well acquainted with thofe languages. Thefe li- 
ters, though given in feveral publications, yet are not printed with that accuracy, which 
the relics of l’uch a perfonage deferve. The library is rich in the "beft editions of the 
dallies ; and particularly in the early impreflions of the fifteenth century. 

The library of the cathedral belonging to the Caroline College, contains feveral ma- 
nuferipts of the reformers Bullinger, Pelican, Bibliander, and Leon Juda; particularly 
the tranflation of the Talmud by Pelican and Bibliander, which has never been printed j 
alfo fixty volumes of letters from Zuingle and-the early reformers, with a complete in- 
dex. This colledion, fo interelling to ccclefiaftical hiftory, was formed by Henry Hot- 
tinger J, the learned author of the hi (lory of the Reformation, renowned for his ex- 

* See Travels into Poland, Rufiin, &e. Book VII. chap. vi. 

\ Dc Antiqufflimo Turiceniis Bibliothecae Graeco Pfalmorum L»i bro Turici. J74& 

£ He was born in 1620$ and was drowned in the JLimmat, 16^7. 
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tenfive erudition, and particularly for his profound {kill in oriental literature. The 
librarian pointed out an antient manufcript of the Latin Vulgate, called Codex Carolinus , 
and fuppofed to have been a prefent from Charlemain, but without foundation ; for it 
is certainly of much later date, probably of the eleventh century. Among the rare 
books is the Lat:n Bible, tranflated by Pelican, Bibliander, and Leon Juda, printed at 
Zuric in 1 545. 

The lover of literary and ecclefiaftical hiftory will not fail to infpeft the Reverend 
Mr. Simler’s ample collc&ion of Letters, which pafled between Zuingle and the other 
reformers of Zuric, and their correfpondents in different parts of Europe. The learned 
'profeffor propofed to print by fubfeription, in two volumes folio, the letters of the Englifh 
reformers, feveral of which Burnet has publiflied in his Hiftory of the Reformation, but 
with many errors. Not finding, however, fufficient fubferihers for fo expenfive a work, 
he was obliged to rclinquiffi his plan, to the regret of all lovers of biography. 

The library of M. de Ileydegger, fenator of Zuric, deferves the notice of the learned 
traveller. The ingenious polfeuor inherited from his father only three thoufand volumes, 
which he has extended to fifteen thoufand. His principal aim is dire&ed to thofe books 
that were unknown to Maittaire, which might aflift in correding his typographical an- 
nals, and in forming an accurate and conncded hiftory of printing. In this collection 
are found many rare and elegant impreflions by the Aldufes, Juntas, Giolitos, Torzen- 
tino, Stephens, Elzevirs, Comino, Tonfon, Wetftein, Bafkerville, Bodoni, Barbot, and 
l)idot. ' It is particularly rich in the earlieft impreflions, of which there are no lefs than 
feven hundred printed in the fifteenth century *. 


LETTER X. — Expedition along the borders of the Lake of Zuric. — Rychterfchwyl. — Ifle 

ofUfnau — Rapperfchwyl.—r-Gruncngen. — Ujlar. — Greiffenfee. — Excurfion to Rcgenf. 

berg , and to the fummit of the Lagcrberg. 

DURING my firft tour through Switzerland, I paffed too ftiort a time at Zuric to 
have an opportunity of vifiting the delightful environs, which, for mild beauties of 
nature, numerous population, and well-being of the pcafantry, is fcarcely furpafl’ed by 
any fpot on the globe. Having, on fubfequent occafions, refided longer at Zuric, I 
did not omit making feveral excurfions into various parts of the canton j an account of 
which will form the fubjed of the prefent letter. 

The weather clearing up after feveral continued and heavy rains, on the 24th of 
June, 1785, I accompanied M. de Bonftet of Bern, Profefi’or Meifter, and fome other 
gentlemen of Zuric, in a delightful tour round the lake. W e had no need of guides, 
as the country was w'ell known to my companions, and wc had no incumbrance of bag- 
gage. Having made an early dinner, according to the cuftom of the place, we. de- 
parted at mid-day j walked about three miles, through vineyards and corn-fields, to 

* Among many rare took#, I noted down the following: Ciceronis Officia, Fuft et Srluiffer 1465. 
pet. in folio.-— Jo. Sanuenfis Catholicon, folio. Aug. Vin. del. Gunther, Zeiner et Rcutlingen, 1649.— 
Fitft edition of Petrarcha Venet. Vindel de Spira, 1470. Sec Cat. de la Vallietc, 1783. No. 3 5 7. — 
Firil edition of Dante, C. Fulginei Neumeifler 147*. See la Valliere, No. 3558. — Boccacio Genealogia 
Deo rum et liber de Montibuaet Sylvia. Venet. Vindel. de Spira, 1472 and 1473. Fiift edition. — ‘De 
Claris Mnlieribus. Ulma Sv. Zcincr, 1473. Fit It edition, with wooden cuts, very Angular. See Catalogue 
de la Valliere, No. 3810 and 5607. — Boccacio Dccamcrone Venet. Gio. et Gregor, dc Grcgorii fratelli, 
1492, folio, Wooden cuts. The Decameron tranflated into German, about 147;, folio* — Mamontreclu# 
Beronw p. Helian Helix, 1470, folio. This book was piinted at M miller, in the canton of Lucerne, and 
it cuiious, beeaufe it is the firit inllancc of typography in Switzerland. 
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Kuflhach, a (mall village on the eaft fide of the lake, where we paid a vifit to a gentle* 
man, and werd ferved with tea, flices of bread and butter, and cherries. 

In *778, Kuflhach was confiderably damaged by the rife of a fmall torrent, which 
rulhed down the mountains, carried away twenty, five houfes, and deftroyed about 
fixty perfons. This torrent, now only a little rill, fwelled to fuch a degree, as to rife 
at leaft thirty feet above its ufual level } an increafe owing to the fudden melting of the 
fnow on the neighbouring heights. Every afliftance was inftantly afforded to the 
wretched inhabitants, and a collcttion of £3000 raifed in one Sunday at the different 
churches of Zuric : an aftonifhing collection for a town which does not contain 1 1,000 
fouls. . 

I am indebted to Profcffor Meifter for feveral obfervations * on the population, in- 
duftry, and productions of Kuffnach, and the neighbouring villages 

Having repofed ourfelves about an hour at Kuffnach, we continued our walk through 
vineyards and corn-fields, fometimes on the Hoping banks of the lake, fometimcs on a 
fmall foot path formed on terraces upon a level with the water j or along narrow roads 
that referable gravel walks winding through pleafure-grounds and parks in England. 
We enjoyed, during great part of the way, the mod agreeable fliade from large beech 
and oak, walnut and other fruit-trees, that overhang like weeping willows ; many of 
which are planted almoft horizontally, either ftretching from the fides of the hill, or 
from the margin of the water, their boughs dipping into the lake : the fcattered cot- 
tages, the numerous villages, the piCturefque villas placed on the banks, and feveral 
neat churches, added to the beauty of the ever-changing feenery. 

Having continued our walk about three miles, we flopped at a peafant’s houfe in 
Meile, who regaled us with our ufual fare, milk and cherries, but would receive 
no recompenfe. Here we embarked and croffed the lake, enjoying a mod agreeable 
view of each border fiudded with villas, churches, and villages, half concealed by the 
intervening trees. As we paffed near a bold promontory, richly covered with wood, 
we obferved the fun, which was hid .under a cloud, gilding the diftant town of of Rap- 

* Kuffnach contains shout 1700 fouls, and the neighbouring villages are no lefs peopled : this aflomiTi- 
ifig population in fo fmall a compafs isoccsftoned by the trade of the capital, which employs many hands. 
Th»proportion between the produce of the foil, and the profits derived from working for the manu ifturcs, 
may be eflima*ed from the following calculation : five parifheratid two villages, fit u ate d near the likes of 
Zuric and Greiffen, contain 849R fouls ; and comprehend only 605^ acres of arable land, CyR of viutr, and 
3407 of paflure, or (carccly an acre and a quarter for each perfon. Their fubfiflence is principally fuj. plied 
by 2016 looms, by means of which they prepare ftik and cotton for the merchants of Zuric. In tlufe psrtt 
an acre is fold for£ir-o or £1 20 5 whereas the fame quantity in the interior part of the canton is worth 
only /,'zo, or ^33. The acre here mentioned contains from 32/00 to ,6,t 00 fquarc feet. ' 

Infixteen parifhes, fituated on the borders of thejake, the number of inhabitants, in 1784, were 32,5*1. 
There were 2 1 marriages, 1 135 births. The proportion of the marriages to the births, as 1000 to j i 83 ; 
of the birthsto the deaths, as 1000 to 88s ; of the birth-, to the living, as oco to t8,;Oj ; of the deaths 
to the living, as *000 to <7,3 15 t of the males to the females, as 100' to 1097. 

I have already obferved in the note (p 1 63.!, that tliefe borderets of the lake were the fird to adopt 
the French principles and had a chief fhare in promoting the iiibjettion of the canton. 

Dining the effervefcence of the revolution their grievances were exaggerated, and they were compared 
With the African flaves in the Weft Indies. They were certainly excluded by the commercial government 
of Zutic from fomc rights, which they ought to have enjoyed ; but their condition upon the whole was ex- 
tremely eafy and comfortable, as fuffieiently appeared from the flourifhing Hate of the country Even Ge- 
neral Schawembourg, as he failed up the lake, pnd obferved the borders, luxuriant in cultivation and induflry. 
and with every mark' of profperity, could not avoid exclaiming, “ II ell cependant difficile de rctrouver id 
les traces du defpotifrae.” _ 

In fad, thefe borderers had no fooner effected a change in the confutation, and obtained poffeffion of 
power, than they wifhed to retain it 3 and, attempting to refift the aggreffiofc of the French, they were dif- 
armed, pillaged, and fined. 

8 f perfcbwyl, 
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perfchwyl,. the hills towards Zuric filvered by a milder ray, and the fubtime mountains 
of Glarus rifing in gloomy majefty from the fouthern extremity of the lake. 

We landed at Weddenfchweil, which is agreeably fituated on the weft fide of the 
lake. It is the capital of a baillage, that ftretches to the limits of the cantons of Zug 
and Schweitz, and was formerly an independaM lordfhip. In 1287 it was fold by 
Rodolph of *WeddenfchweiI to the knights of Jerufalem; and became acommandery 
until 1459, when Zuric purchafed it from the mafter of that order for 20,000 florins* 
The inhabitants, having revolted in 1466, were deprived of feveral privileges, and par- 
ticularly the criminal jurifdittion, which was transferred to the fenate of Zuric. Not- 
withftatiding the Iofs of thefe immunities, the mildnefs of government is fufficiently 
manifefted, by the confiderable increafe of the population within this laft century ; the 
number of fouls, which in 1678 confifted of only 4867, amounted in 1782 to 8188. 

Near Weddenfchweil, a beautiful meadow, fkirted with wood, and fertdized by a 
lively ttream, tempted us to quit the road, and we had fcarcely proceeded fifty paces 
before we faw a filver rill gulhing from the crevice of a rock fringed with wood. 
While we where contemplating this pleafing landscape, we heard the noife of falling 
waters, and caught a glimpfe of a torrent tumbling from an elevated rock, gliftening 
through the dark foliage, and richly illumined by the rays of the fun, which was con- 
cealed from our view.' Having penetrated by the fide of the torrent, we faw it burft- 
ing from the height, amid furrounding trees, fall about fix feet upon a ridge, and then 
roll fifty feet in mid air. The effed was peculiarly’ftriking. Nor could we fufficienfly 
admire the amphitheatre of rock, the beeches fufpended on its top and fides, the beams 
of the fun darting on the falling waters, and the noife of the torrent contrafted with 
the mild and tra; quil beauties of the lake. 

Our walk to Richlifwick, where we pafled the night, was no lefs agreeable than that 
on the other fide of the lake. The road ran fometimes through meadows, at 'a little 
diftance from the lake, fometimes clofe to the water, under the lhade of trees fcattered 
by the hand of nature, in the moft capricious fliapes : we fcarcely advanced a hundred 
Heps without paffing a neat cottage, and meeting with peafants, who faluted us as we 
went along ; every fpot of ground is highly cultivated, and bore the appearance of in- 
duftryand plenty. 

At Richlifwick, which, like Weddenfchweil, contains many good houfes of (tone, 
plaiftered and white- waftied, ornamented with green window-fhutters, and Venetian 
blinds, we found an inn with comfortable accommodations. This place is the paflage of 
much merchandize to different parts on the Ihores of the lake,' and is greatly reforted 
to by the pilgrims, in their way to Einfidlin *. 

Early the next morning we embarked for the ifle of Ufnau: The weather was un- 
commonly fine, the lake quite ftill, the reflexion of the white houfes quivered on the 
furfaceof the water; the hollows of the diftant mountains feemed to be filled with a 
tranfparent vapour, which induced me to cry out, in the language of poetry, 


* Thefe once happy diftrifls on both fideiof the lake of Zuric, after an undifturbed tranquillity of three 
hundred year*, became, in May 1798, the fcene of devaftation and carnage, in the unequal cenfliA between 
the Freneh and the Swifs peafants of tne fmall cantons, who rofe to defend their liberties, and, after en- 
tering Lucerne, marched in two bodies on each fide of the lake, to drive the French from Zuric. After 
ar< obftinate refiftance again ft fuperior forces, the corps on the north fide of the lake were defeated with 
great daughter, and Rapperfchwyl ftormed and pillaged. Five thoufand Swifs, ftationed near Richter- 
fchvtyl, repulfed the French at the fivft onfet, but with the aid of artillery were at length overpowered. 
Their fpirited refiftance even extorted the applaufe of the French commander. 


4 * » 


** Pleafant 
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“ Pleafant the fun, 

« When firft on this delightful land he fpreadfl 
44 His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and Bower, 

44 GllftVing with dew*.” 

About a mile from Richlifwick is a fingle houfe Handing on a gentle acclivity, the 
walls of which divide the canton of Zuric from that of Schweitz, and at the fame time 
fet inftant bounds to that induftry and population which had attra&ed, our wonder and 
delight. 

In two hours we landed at Ufnau, which is about an Englilh mile in circumference 
and belongs to the abbey of Einfidlin. It contains only a fingle houfe, inhabited by 
a peafant’s family, two barns, a kind of tower fummer-houfe, feated on the higheit 
point, a chapel never ufed, and a church in which mafs is faid only twice in the year. 
Within is the tomb of St. Alderic, who built an hermitage on the ifland, to which he 
retired. He died in 1473, and was highly revered for his fuppofed fanttity ; as a 
Latin infeription informs us, that ** he was fed with bread from heaven, and walked 
upon the furface of the waters.” This ifland is fometimes called Hutten's Ifland, in 
memory of that extraordinary perfon, who retired and died in this obfeure fpot. 

Hutten, defeended from an illuftrious family, was born at Seckenberg in Franconia, 
and receiving an education fuitable to his birth, profecuted his ftudies with that impe- 
tuous zeal which was the leading mark of his character. He pafled a life of almoft un- 
paralleled viciflitude ; fometimes in the camp, fignalized for perfonal courage : in uni- 
verfities, where he diftingui/hed hinifelf by various publications ; in courts, received 
with refpett, or driven away for infolence } and wandering over different parts of Europe 
m extreme indigence. Having, at an early period of his life, embraced the opinions 
of Luther, he ufed both his pen and his fword in defence of the new doctrines; was 
fo intemperate in his ardour, that he was frequently imprifoned, and alarmed even 
the daring fpirit of Luther by his repeated outrages. After rendering himfelf an object 
of terror both to Lutherans and Catholics, he in vain fought repofe until he found it 
in this fcqueftered ifland. He expired in 1523, in the 36th year of his age: a man 
as remarkable for genius and learning, as for turbulence and preemption. 

The ifland is agreeably broken into hill and dale, is extremely fertile in pafture, pro- 
duces hemp, flax, a few vines, and a fmall tufted wood, which overhangs the margin 
of the water. It is the only ifland in the lake of Zuric, except an uninhabited rock, 
which yields a fmall quantity of hay. 

Having re-imbarked, we foon landed at Rapperfchvvyl f, and continued afeending 
amid hanging enclofuresof pafture and corn, commanding a fine view of the lake, hills, 
mountains, and Alps. Paffing the little territory belonging to Rapperfchwyl, we came 
into the canton of Zuric, and entering a neat cottage, to enquire the road, we faw a 
peafant teaching about thirty children to read and write. On exprefling my fatisfadion, 
I was informed that each village has a peafant fchoolmafter, either entirely or partly 
paid by government ; and that in this canton there is fcarcely a child who is not in- 
ftru&ed in reading and writing. A little further we entered another cottage, where 
the miftrefsr of the houfe offered us milk and cherries, and placed upon the table nine 
or ten large filver fpoons. 

We continued our walk through an enclofed, hilly, and well-wooded country, and 
arrived about mid-day at Grunengen, a fmall burgh, capital of the bailliage. After 
dinner we paid a vifit to the bailif, who refides in the caftle,' which Hands on an elevated 

* Milton’s Paradife Loft. f See Letter 7. 

rock, 
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rock, overlooking an extenfive profpeft ; towards the fouth wild and romantic, towards 
the weft rich and well cultivated, and watered by a lively ftream which flows from the 
lake of Pfeffikon. 

The bailif poffeffes confiderable authority. He judges civil and criminal affairs, in 
the prefence of certain jurymen and the under-bailifj but can pafs fentence without 
their concurrence, as neither of them enjoys a vote. He can punifh all crimes which 
are not capital ; can order whipping, or even the torture, to be infli&ed, when the 
criminal is convi&ed, and will not confefs ; and I was greatly (hocked to find that this 
horrid expedient had been lately pra&ifed. Even in capital cafes he can condemn to 
death, provided he fummons eighty jurymen from the different diftri&s to be prefent 
at the trial ; but as this cuftom is attended with much expence, he ufually fends the 
culprit to Zuric ; in civil proceedings an appeal lies from his decifion to the fenate of 
Zuric. 

If the bailif abufes his power, the fenate readily liftens to the complaints of the op- 
preffed, and would not fail to punifh the unjuft judge. An inftance of this impartia- 
lity occurred in 1754, when the bailif was proved guilty of extortions, and, though 
fon-in-law to the burgomafter, was fined and banifhed from Switzerland. I learned 
this fadk, on obferving a vacant place in the feries of arms belonging to the feveral 
bailifs, which are painted in the hall of the caftle ; thofe of the extortioner, which 
once filled this vacant place, had been erafed by order of government. From Gru- 
nengen we purfued our courfe through lanes, fields, and enclosures along a mod delightful 
country, abounding in vines, corn, pafture, and wood. As the fetting fun gradually 
descended below the horizon, we frequently looked back upon the diftaiu Alps, the 
lower parts were dufky and gloomy, and the fummits. 

“ Arrayed with refletflcd purple and gold, 

** And colours dipt in heav’n 

At the clofe of the evening I arrived at Uftar; regretting that our day’s journey was 
concluded, and not feeling in the leaft fatigued with a walk of eighteen miles, from 
Rapperfchwyl to Uftar; fo greatly was I delighted with the beauties of this romantic 
country. Uftar is a large parifli, containing 3000 fouls ; the wooden cottages are 
neat and commodious, refembling thofe in the canton of Appenzel, and are dilperled 
in the fame manner over hills and dales. 

The fun had fcarcely rifen before we quitted our beds, and walked to the caftle of 
Uftar ; it Hands boldly o'n elevated rock, planted to its very fummit with vines, and 
commands a tnoft extenfive view, bounded by the Jura, the mountains of the -Black 
Foreft, and the chain of Alps ftretching from the canton of Appenzel to the confines 
of the Vallais. Below and around, the country refembled the moll cultivated and en- 
closed parts of England ; a fmall lively ftream winded through an immenfe plain ; 
while the lake of Creiffen appeared like a broad river, wafhing the bottom of the 
adjacent hills. 

This caftle was formerly a ftrong fortrefs, and the refidence of the counts of. Uftar, 
who held it and the diitrid as a fief from the counts of Ravenfpurgh ; and on the extinc- 
tion of that houfe, in the middle of the fourteenth century, it was transferred to the 
family of de Bonftet ; was purchafed, in 1552, by Zuric, and united to the baillage 
of Greiftenfee. M. de Bonftet, whom I have mentioned as one of our party, derived 
great fatisfaftion in tracing the antiquity and hiftory of this feat, formerly poffeffed by 

* Milton. 

his 
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his anceftors, and in obferving the family arms painted upon the glafs windows. This 
caftle is now a private gentleman’s houfe, and belongs to M. Teyler of Wedden- 
fchweil. 

From Uftar we eroded the fields, and arrived at the lake of Greiffen. We walked 
for fome way on a belt of turf, along its borders, under the pendulous branches 
of oak, beacn, and elms. This lake is about fix miles long and a mile broad ; Qn one 
fide the fhores are flat or gently riling, on the other fide hills richly wooded. The 
dearth of cottages and inhabitants, in this delightful but folitary fpot, formed a llriking 
contrail with the numerous villages we had recently quitted ; while the fouthern extre- 
mity of the lake feemed almoft bounded by that magnificent chain of alps, which con. 
fiantly engaged our attention. 

Having embarked in a fmall boat, we pafipd the village of Greiffen, pleafingly 
fituated on a fmall promontory embofomed in a wood, and landed at the northern ex- 
tremity of the lake. Here I bathed, and walked on gently, afeending through fertile 
grounds, delightfully planted with oak, beech, and poplars, and innumerable fruit-trees. 
At a fmall village we (lopped at the partbnage. You can fcarcely form to yourfelf an 
adequate idea of the neatnefs and fimplicity which reign in thefe parts. The clergy- 
man’s two daughters, about fifteen or fixteen years of age, neatly drefled, with draw 
hats, like the peafant girls of the country, politely brought milk and cherries for our 
refrelhment. From this retreat of innocence and fimplicity we afcchded about a mile, 
then burtl upon a charming view of Zuric, the lake and environs ; and gently defend- 
ing, arrived at Zuric, quite enchanted with this fhort expedition. 

An expedition to the fummit of the Lagerberg was no lefs agreeable than the former 
excurfion. I procured a guide and a horfe ; but the weather proving fine, I gave the 
horfe to my fervant, arid preferred walking acrofs the corn fields, and meadows tufted 
with thickets, and enlivened by the numerous labourers employed in the harveft. In 
thefe parts as well as the neighbouring diftriCts, I obferved with pleafure, that the oxen, 
which were not yoked to the teams or ploughs, but harneffed like horfes, performed 
their labour with much more eafe, and with greater effeCt. This cuftom has been late- 
ly introduced into fome parts of England j and all unprejudiced farmers allow its fupe- 
rior advantage ; as the yoke is extremely galling, and four oxen hamefled with collars 
will do as much work as fix when yoked by the neck. 

A few miles from Zuric, I patted through the village of Affholteren, near the 
church, which is prettily fituated in the middle of a large field ; (kirted the fmall lake 
Kaften, at a little difiance from the piCturefque ruins of Old Regen (berg, and gently 
afeended to New Regenfberg, which (lands on an elevation, at the foot of the Lager- 

'Fhe counts of Regen(berg were powerful barons during that period of anarchy and 
confufion which diftingui(hed the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; they were involved 
in conftant wars, or rather defultory (kirmifhes, with the town of Zuric, until they 
were finally repulfed by Rodolph of Haplburg, then captain-general of the troops of 
Zuric. On the extinction of the counts of Regenfberg, in the fourteenth century, their 
territory. devolved to the Houfe of Auftria, and in 14C9 became fubjeCl to Zunc. 

Theprefent burgh contains about 200 inhabitants, who enjoy' confiaerable privileges: 
a burgomafier, and a council of fix members, form the civil court of jufiice, from 
whofe decifion an appeal lies to Zuric ; the criminal jurisdiction belongs to the bailif, 
who refides in the caftle. This building was formerly of great ftrength, and frequently 
defied the attacks of Zuric. The greater part of the prefent edifice was conuruCted 
in the talk century ; the only remains of tne ancient fortrefe being fome (lone walls, 

and 
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and a round tower, whicfi commands a didant profpeCt. A well in the middle of the 
burgh, hollowed in the rock, to the depth of 210 feet,, but now dry, furnilhed the 
garrilort with water during the obftinate fieges maintained before the invention of gun- 
powder. Near this well is a copious fountain, fupplied from a fpring that rifes in 
the Lagerberg. The adjacent country is a mod delightful intermixture of hill and dale. 
The rock on which Regenfberg is built, terminates in an abrupt precipice, and forms 
the eaftem extremity of that vail chain of mountains known by the general name, of 
Jura, the branches of which are didinguilhed by different appellations. The branch 
that rifes from this poiut is called the Lagerberg , to the fuintnit of which I mounted on 
borfeback. I parted for fonie way through cultivated enclofures, and afterwards 
through forebs of pine, fir, and beech, until 1 reached the higheft point, on which (lands 
a fignal houfe. From this point, which overlooks the whole country, I enjoyed one 
of the mod extenfive and uninterrupted profpetts, particularly the fined diftant view 
©f the Alps, which I had yet feen in Switzerland. 

To the north, the eye expatiates freely over the wilds of the Black Foreft ; to the 
ead, beyond the confines of Bavaria ; towards the wed, traces the branches of the 
Jura extending in multifarious directions ; to the fouth, looks down upon the fertile 
and enclofcd regions in the canton of Zuric, on the lake and its populous banks, and 
admires the vab expanfe of coun ry fwelling from plains to acclivities, from acclivities 
to hills, from hills to mountains, and terminating in thofe dupendous Alps, 

•* Whofc heads touch heaven.” 

This wonderful and fublime profpeCl detained me infenfibly till the clofe of the 
evening, when I defeended through the dark forelts that clothe thelfides of the Lager- 
berg ; and, filled with thofe. pleafmg but melancholy reflections which the indefcribable 
beauties of nature leave upon the mind, rode (lowly on, and did not arrive at Zuric 
till the gloom of night had overlpread the horizon. 

LETTER XI. — Winterthur. — Cajlle of Kyburg. 

WINTERTHUR bands about twelve miles from Zuric ; a town which, although 
fituated in. the canton, and under the protection of Zuric, yet retains its own laws, 
has its own magibrates, and is in a great meafure independent. Winterthur was for- 
merly governed by its own counts, who were probably a branch of the Kyburg family, 
for both houfes bore the fame arms. In the fourteenth century it was poffeffed by 
Hartman, count of Kyburg, who firb furrounded it with walls ; and upon his death 
devolved to his nephew Rodolph of Haplburg. Rodolph, afterwards emperor, con- 
ferred upoa the inhabitants confiderable privileges, for abiding him in the war in which 
he was engaged with Ottocar, King of Bohemia. It continued fubjeCl to his defen- 
dants until 1424, when the inhabitants claimed the proteClion, and obtained the alliance, 
of Zuric. In 1467, the Archduke Sigifmund having fold his rights to Zuric, that 
canton fucceeded to his prerogatives. A deputy from Zuric refides at Winterthur, 
but for no other purpofe than collecting the toll, half of which belongs to Zuric. 

The government is aridocratical *, the fupreme power, in all things not interfering 
with the claims of Zuric, refides in the Great and Little Council. Thefe two tribunals 
united are final judges in criminal procedures, and pafs fentence of death without ap- 
peal. The Little Council is inveded with the general adminidration of affairs,, and 
determines civil espifes in the firb refort } from^their decifion an appeal lies to the 

Great 
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Great Council, and in all procefles between a ftranger and a burgher, to the fenate ot! 
Zuric. 

Although the town is confidered as independent, and only under the protection of 
the canton, yet Zuric claims the right of reftriCting the inhabitants from manufactur- 
ing filk, and from cltablilhing a printing-prefs, as interfering with the natives of Zuric. 1 
This claim has occafioned great difeontents, and giving rife to much litigation : and 
though Zuric does not prohibit the manufacture of filk, yet by forbidding the peafants 
of the canton from preparing and fpinning the materials, this order amounts to a vir- 
tual prohibition. A fimilar difpute is in agitation concerning the eltablilhment of a 
printing-prefs at Winterthur. The right will fcarcely be controverted ; but as the 
caufe will be finally determined by Zuric, it remains a doubt whether that government 
will be fufficiently difinterefted to decide in favour of Winterthur againft its own 
burger. 

In all other refpeSs, excepting in thefe two articles of trade fo profitable to Zuric, 
the commerce of Winterthur lies under no' reftraint. The principle manufactures arc 
muflins, printed cottons, and cloth ; fome vitriol works are carried on with confider- 
able fuccefs. 

The town is fmall and the inhabitants, who amount to about two thoufand, are for the 
molt part remarkably induftrious. The fchools in this petty ftate arc well endowed 
and regulated. The public library contains a fmall collection of books, and a great 
number of Roman coins and medals, chiefly found at Ober- Winterthur ; among the 
mod rare I obferved a Didius Julianus and a Pertinax. Ober-Winterthur, or Upper 
Winterthur, at prefent only a fmall village near the town, in the high road leading to 
Frauenfield, is the fite of the ancient Vitodurum , a Roman ftation, and the molt con- 
fiderable place in this neighbourhood. It exhibits no other remains of former conle- 
quence, but the foundations of ancient walls, and the numerous Roman coins and 
medals which are continually difeovered. The Roman way, which once traverfed 
the marfhes between Winterthur and Fruenfield, is no longer vifible, becaufe it forms 

the foundation of the prefent high road *\ 

The caflle of Kyburg, towering on the fummit of an eminence overlooking Winter- 
thur, is a piCturefque objeft, remarkable in the hiftory of .this country, during the 
times of confufion which preceded and followed the interregnum of the -empire. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century, the counts of Kyburg poflefled the coun- 
ties of Kyburg, Lentzburgh, and Baden ; and their territories were further increafed 
by the acceffion of Burgdorf and Thun, which fell to Ulric t in right of his wife Anne, 
filler and heir of Berchtold V. Duke of Zaeringen. Thefe domains devolving, in 1273, 
to Rodolph Count of Haplburg, on the death of his uncle Hartman the elder, the lalt 
Count of Kyburg, rendered him one of the mod powerful princes in thefe parts, and 
probably opened his way to the imperial throne. Before his deceafe, the Emperor 
ceded to his fon Rodolph the county of Kyburg, and his other dominions in Switzer- 
land ; and,’ on his demife, confirmed this grant to his grandfon John, the fame who 
afi&ilinated his uncle, the emperor Albert {, and was called the Parricide. 

Upon the death of Albert, his Ions feized and kept pofleflion of Kyburg, and the 
other hereditary domains in Switzerland, and tranfmitted them to their pofterity. In 

# Winterthur is now incorporated in the canton or department of Zuric. 

+ Some authors affert that Werner* fon of Ulric, was the hufband of Anne. Great confufion 
in the early hiftory of the counts of Kyburg, until Fuefsli cleared it up. See article K)burg in Fuef&U s 
Erbefchrcibung. 

t See Letter 14. 
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1444, the Emperor Sigifinund put under the ban of the Emperor Frederic Duke of Auf- 
tria, and granted for a fum of money the county of Kyburg to Zuric. In 1 442 it 
was reftored to the Houfe of Auftria, but, in 145a, finally ceded to Zuric by Sigifinund, 
Archduke of Auftria, to liquidate a debt which he owed to the canton. From that time 
it has formed a bailliage in the canton of Zuricj but the title of Count of Kyburg 
has been always ufed by the Houfe of Auftria, and is ftill retained by its prefent illuf- 
trious descendant Jofeph the Second. 

The caftle of Kyburg, which ftands in a romantic and wild fituation, has been con* 
ftru&ed at different periods. Part is ancient, and not improbably the fame as exifted 
in the time of Rodolph; although I could not difeover a date anterior to 1444, the 
year in which it was granted to Zuric. In an apartment which was formerly a liable, 
are the portraits of all the bailifs who have refuted in the caftle from the time of its 
ceflion. The bailif enjoys greater powers than are ufually delegated by anyariftocra- 
tical government ; in criminal proceedings, he is only required to confult the jury of 
the diftrift, though he is not bound by their opinion, and can even inflift capital punifh- 
rnent without the neceflity of referring the fentence to be confirmed by Zuric. 


LETTER XII. — Frauenfeld. — Of the Helvetic Confederacy. — Diets . 

FROM Winterthur I pafled to Frauenfield, a fmall town, or rather village, the capi- 
tal of Thurgau # , containing fcarcely a thoufand inhabitants ; and only remarkable 
as the place where, fince 1712, the deputies of theSwifs cantons aflemble at the gene- 
ral diet. 

This confederacy owes its origin to the treaty contracted between Uri, Sche- 
weitz, and Underwalden, at the memorable revolution of 1308 f. The fubfequent 
acceflion of Zuric, Bern, Lucerne, Zug, and Glarus, gave ftrength and folidity to the 
union, and a century and a half elapfed before a new member was admitted. At 
length, in 1501, Friburgh and Solcure being, after much difficulty, received into the 
league } upon that occafion the eight ancient cantons entered into a covenant, called 
the Convention of Stantz, by which the articles of union and mutual protection were 
finally fettled J. 

No change was effected by the fubfequeht reception of the three remaining cantons, 
Bafle, Schauffhaufen, and Appenzel ; as they fubferibed to the fame terms which Fri- 
burgh and Soleure had accepted. Without entering, however, into a minute detail, 
I fhall endeavour in this letter, to lay before you a Ihort view of the Helvetic confe- 
deracy. 

The code of public law between the combined republics of Switzerland, is founded 
upon the treaty of§ Sempach 1393 ; upon the convention of Stantz j and upon the 

treaty 


# ThUrgau was a bailliage fubjeft to the eight ancient cantons. In the beginning of February the peo- 
ple in fome parts of the country rofe, elected deputies, and demanded their emancipation, which feems to 
nave been granted to the inner diftri '61 on the $th. The people, however, were in general much incenfed 
againft the French, and their troops were marching to the affiftance of Bern, when the capture was an- 
nounced. 

In the new divifion of Switzerland, Thurgau was formed into a canton, of which Frauenfield is the 
capital. 

f See Letter 15. t Sec Letter 26. 

J This treaty, which regulates the articles of war, was con traced between the eight ancient cantons, in 
coryun&ion with the republic of Soleure, It ordains that no Swifs foldier fhall quit his ranks in time of 

tol. v. 4 S a&ion 
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treaty of peace concluded in 1712, at Arau, between the Proteftant and Catholic can- 
tons. It appears from thele feveral treaties, which include or enlarge thole that pre- 
ceded, that the Helvetic union is a perpetual defenjive alliance between the thirteen in- 
dependent contracting powers, to protect each other by their united forces again!! all 
foreign enemies. Accordingly, if any member of the union fhould be attacked, that 
particular canton has a right to demand fuccours from the # whole confederate body ; 
and in cafe of war the feveral forces to be fupplitd by each canton are precil’ely I'pccifieil. 
It appears, .however, from the llipulations to which the five cantons agreed that they 
do not, in every refpeft, enjoy equal prerogatives with the eight ancient cantons, which 
referved to thcmfelvts a right, if the quellion for. declaring war againft any foreign 
Hate Ihould be utumimoujly carried in their aflembly, to require the afliltance of the five 
other cantons, without aligning the motive. But the five cantons cannot commence 
hollilities without the confent of the confederates ; and Ihould the enemy be willing to 
enter into a negotiation, the difpute mud be referred to the arbitration of the eight 
ancient cantons. It is further ftipulated, that, in cafe of a rupture between the eigln 
cantons, the five mult obferve a ltri& neutrality. 

The next efl'ential object of the league is to preferve general peace and good order. 
It is therefore covenanted, that all public difcullions (hall be finally fettled between the 
contending parties in an amicable manner; and for this purpofe particular judges arid 
arbiters are appointed; who (hall be empowered to coinpofe the dillentions that may hap. 
pen to arife. ' To this is added a reciprocal guarantee of the forms of government 
eltablilhed in the refpe&ive commonwealths : for, in order to prevent internal factions, 
and revolts in any of the allied cantons, it was agreed by the convention of Staniz, 
that, in time of rebellion, the magiltracy of fuch canton Ihould be aiiiftcd by the forces 
of the others. Accordingly, the hillory of Switzerland affords many inlhmces of pro- 
tection and afiiftance reciprocally given between the confederates, in defence and lup. 
port of the refpe&ive governments. 


a&ion, even although he (hould be dangeroufly wounded : “ Nous entendons aufli qiie fi quequ’uti sVftoit 
hit fie en quelque fa^on que ce full cn combatant on cn afi'uilant, de forte qu il fetoit inutile pouffe tkf- 
fendre ; fl demeurera non obllant aulli avec les autres, juiques a ce que la bautille ioit expiree: ct pour 
cela ne feraeftime fuyaid et ne IVn fafehera-t-on en fa perfonne n*y en foil bkn aucunemuit. 

* The rtfpedlable author of the Account of Switzerland has fallen into a miitakv in his difcrfption of 
the Helvetic union ; and his error lias been adopted by the Abbi. Mably, in hi Droit Pubh: tie /' Europe ; 
by the compilers of the Encyclopedic ; and by ftveral othei writers of dillindion. 

After having given a dcfciiption of'the Helvetic union, he concludes the i elation as follows : u bo far 
are they (the thirteen cantons) from making one body or one commonwealth, that only the three old can- 
tons are dix telly allied with every one of the other twelve. There is indeed fuch a connexion ellahliihed 
between them, that in cafe'any one canton were attacked, all the other twelve would be obliged to march 
to itsfnccour ; but it would be byvirtive of the relation, that two cantons may have to a third, and not of 
any. direft alliance fubfiiling between every one of them. As for example: Of the eight old cantons, Lu- 
cerne has a rii'lrt of calling but five to its fuccour, in cafe of attack; but then fotne of thole five have a 
right of calling othtrs, with whom they arc allied, though Lucerne be not ; fo that at lall all mull march, 
by virtue of particular alliances, and not of any general one amongft them all.” s 

The above-cited account of the Helvetic union would better have faired the league of the eight cantons 
before the convention of Staniz ; when the confederate dates were not fo absolutely and dire&Iy united 
together as they arc at prefent ; and their alliance did not perhaps totally exclude evtry treaty of the fame 
kind with other powers* It was only by the articles of that celebrated convention, and the alliance of the 
eight cantons with Friburgh and Soleure, that the union became abfolutely fixed and general It mud 
he confcfled, however, that feveral Swifs hidortans have given the fame idea of the Helve. ic union as that 
above mentioned j and. that even now authors differ coufiderably upon fame important articles of the 
kague* 
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No feparate engagement, which any of the cantons may conclude, can be valid, if 
inconfiftent with the fundamental articles of this general union ; for the reciprocal con- 
tra£t between the members of the league fuperfedes every other fpecies of public obli- 
gation. With thefe exceptions, the combined Hates are independent of each other : 
they may form alliances with any power, or rejed the fame, although all the others 
have acceded to it * : may grant auxiliary troops to foreign princes ; may prohibit the 
money of the other cantons from being current within their own territories ; may im- 
pofe taxes, and, in fhort, perform every other ad of abfolute fovereignty. 

The public affairs of the Helvetic body and their allies are difeuffed and determined 
in the fcveral diets ; and thefe are, 

1 . General diets ; or general aflemblies of the thirteen cantons, and of their allies. 

2. Particular diets; as thofe of the eight ancient cantons; thofe of the Proteftant can- 
tons, with the deputies of the Proteltants of Glarus and Appenzel, of the towns of St. Gal- 
lon, Bienne, and Mulhaufcn, called the evangelical conferences ; thofe of the Roman Catho- 
lic cantons, with the deputies of the Catholics of Glarus and Appenzel, of the abbot of 
St. Gallon, and of the republic of the Yallais, called the golden alliance ; asalfothe diets 
of particular cantons, which, befidc being members of the general confederacy, have 
diflind and feparate treaties with each other. 

The ordinary meetings of the general diet are held once a-year, and continue fitting 
one month ; the extraordinary aflemblies are fummoned upon particular occafions. It 
is principally convened in order to deliberate upon the beft meafures for the fecurity of 
the Helvetic body. The canton of Zuric appoints the time and place of meeting, and 
convenes the deputies by a circular letter. The deputy of Zuric alfo prefides, unlefs 
the diet is held in the territory of any other canton ; in that cafe, the deputy of that 
canton is prefident. 

This diet formerly met at Baden ; but fince the conclufion of the civil war in 17 12, 
between Zuric and Bern on one fide, and Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, and 
Zug, on the other, (when the five latter renounced the co-regency of Baden,) it has 
been aflembled at Frauenfield f in Thurgau. Each canton fends as many deputies as 
it thinks proper. 

It would be defeending into a tedious detail, to enter into the particular connexions 
of the fcveral allies, either with the whole Helvetic body, or with fome of the cantons; 
and the different nature of thefe refpeclive alliances. Suffer me only to remark, that 
the allies may be divided into officiate, und’confederate ftates : of the former are the abbot 
and town of St. Gallen, Bienne, and Muliiaufen; of the latter, are the Grifons, the 
republic of the Vallais, Geneva, Neuchatel, and the bifhop of Bafle. 


* The five cantons which agreed not to conclude any treaty without the confent of the eight, are ne- 
ceffarily excluded from this power, together with thofe particular cantons, which have bound thcmfdves 
by private treaties not to con t raft any foreign alliance, without the reciprocal confent of the others ; as for 
inilance, Uri, tkliwih/, and Underwalden, by the alliance at Brunncn in 1315. But this depends upon 
particular treaties, and lias no relation to the general union. In fatft, every canton is reftrainul by the ge- 
neral articles of the Helvetic union j but, conforming to thofe, no one republic is, in any other inilance, 
controlled by the ufo ut ions of the majority among the confederate cantons. 

f Frauen field is no longer the feene of a free diet ; in the French divifiou of Switzerland it became the 
capital of the canton or dcpaitmcut of Thurgau. 

The laft diet of Free Switzfbland aflembled at Aratt in January 1798, and all the deputies, that of 
Bafle excepted, which withdrew from the confederacy, took an oath to defend the Helvetic conllitution to 
the laft extremity. But this folemn appeal to heaven in defence of their liberties proved a mere ceremony, 
and produced no fubllantial c fleet. 
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The dates thus comprifed under the general denomination of affociates and confede- 
rates, enjoy. by virtue of this union, a total independence on all foreign dominion ; 
and partake of all the privileges and immunities granted to the Swifs in other countries. 
And notwithftanding (ome of thefe dates are allied only with particular cantons ; yet if 
any of them fhould be attacked, thofe cantons with whom they are in treaty would not 
only fupply them with fuccours, but would alfo require the joint afliftancc of the re- 
maining cantons : if therefore any part of the whole body (hould be invaded, all the 
other members (hould unite its defence, either as immediate guarantees, or as auxiliaries 
of the actual guarantees *. 


LETTER XIII.— Route by Water from Zuric to Baden. — Bridge of Wettingen.— Baden. 

—Cajile of Hapjburg. 

INSTEAD of following the ufual route by land from Zuric to Bade, we proceeded 
the greater part of the way, by water. We embarked about two in the afternoon on the 
Limmat. The navigation of that river has been defcribed as extremely hazardous j 
yet it is only dangerous upon the melting of the fnow, or after violent rains, when in 

feveral places the rocks and fhoals are covered with water. At other times there is no 
danger, provided the watermen arefober and experienced. 

Our boat was flat-bottomed and long, and was rowed, or rather fleered by three 
watermen, who ufed their oars merely to direft the veflel ; the ftream being fufficiently 
rapid to carry us along at the rate of fix, eight, and fometimes even ten miles in the 
hour. The water is beautifully tranfparent ; and its furface was occafionally railed and 
agitated with high waves by a wind oppofite to the current. The borders of the Lim- 
mat, at firft fomewhat flat, afterwards gentle rofe into hills clothed with pafture and 
wood, or divided into vineyards, were laftly quite perpendicular, and fringed to the water’s 
edge with hanging trees. 

About a mile from Baden, where the Limmat flows with the greateft rapidity, we 
fhot under the bridge of Wettingen with fuch velocity, that in the moment of admiring 
its bold proje&ion on one fide, I imperceptibly found myfelf on the other. This beau- 
tiful piece of mechanifm is a wooden bridge, two hundred and forty feet in length, and 
fufpendcd above twenty feet from the furface of the water : it was the laft work of 
Grubenman, the felf-taught architect, and is far fuperior in elegance to that of Sctiaff- 
haufen. 

We landed at Baden, and walked to Haplburg, Schintznach, Koningsfelden, and 
Windifh ; of which places I (hall give you a (hort defcription. 

Baden derives its name from the neighbouring warm .baths, which are mentioned by 
the ancients under the names of Aqva and Tberrna Helvetica. It was a Roman for- 
trefs, ere&ed to curb the Allemanni or Germans, and was rafed, when the Helvetians, 
who fupported Otho, were routed by Caecina, general to Vitellius Being rebuilt, it 
i was taken by the Germans ; fell afterwards under the dominion of the Franks ; was, 
in the tenth century, incorporated in the German empire } and became fucceflively 
fubjett to the L ukes of Zseringen, to the Counts of Kyburg, and to Rodolph of 

_• Such was the theory of the Helvetic Government, but unfortunately the practice did not accord 
with the theory. The Swift Sated, inftead of refilling in a compadt body the aggrclfion of the French, 
adcd without concert or unanimity, and were compelled, one after the other, to dilTdlvc their ancient 
confederacy. 

Haplburg. 
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Haplburg. In 1418, when his defendant Frederic, Duke of Auftria, was put under 
the bon of the empire, thecanton of Zuric took pofletfion of the town and country ; 
and, having purchafed them from the Emperor Sigifmond, admitted to a joint (hare 
in the fovereignty, Lucem, Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, and Zug, Bern in 1426, and 
Uri in 1445-. 

Baden continued a bailliage of thefe eight cantons until the year 171a, when the civil 
war breaking out between the Proteftant and Catholic cantons, it was befieged and taken 
by the troops of Zuric and Bern j ^nd at the peace of Arau was ceded to thofe two can- 
tons and Giarus, which, on account of its neutrality, preferved its right of joint-fove- 
reignty. Zuric and Bern did not, however, prove their xlifintereftednefs, when not 
content^ with finally fettling the religious difputes in favour of the Proteftants, they 
exadted from the Catholic cantons the ceflion of Baden, contrary to the convention of 
Stantz, which forms the bafis of the Helvetic conftitution. The umbrage conceived by 
the Catholic cantons at this ft ep was the -principal inducement to conclude a perpetual 
alliance with France in 1715, and to throw themfelves under the proteflion of that 
power And this feparate league has not been annulled by the general treaty which 
Louis XVI. contra died with the thirteen cantons in 1776. Until 1712, the diet affem- 
bled at Baden ; but has been fince transferred to Frauenfield. The three cantons alter- 
nately appoint a bailif, who refides in the Caftle. 

The inhabitants eledt their own magiftTates, and have their own judicial courts. In 
civil proceedings, an appeal lies to the bailif, and from his decifion to the fyndicate, 
compofed of the deputies of the three cantons, and in the laft .refort to the three cantons 
themfelves. In penal caufes, the criminal court condemns, and the bailif enjoys the 
power of pardoning, or mitigating the fentence. The county or bailliage contains about 
24,000 fouls *. 

From Baden we walked through an agreeable and well-wooded country for fome 
way, along the fide of the Limmat, whofe fteep banks are covered with vines to 
the edge of the water ; and in about two hours crofted the Reufs into the canton of 
Bern. Having pa (Ted through a plain, we arrived at t{ie baths of Schintznach, a place 
remarkable for its agreeable pofition on the banks of the Aar, and its tepid mineral wa- 
ters. It is alfo well known as being the firft place where the Helvetic lociety affembled. 
This fociety, farmed by fome of the moft learned men in Switzerland, both of the Ca- 
tholic and Reformed religion, firft helped to extend the fpirit of toleration, and to lef- 
fen that antipathy which fubfifted between the members of the two perfuafions. Its 
publications have tended to promote a general zeal for the diffufion of polite literature. 
The meeting of this liberal fociety is now transferred to Oiten, a ftnall town in the can- 
ton of Soleure. 

Near Schintznach (lands, on a lofty eminence, the ruins of the caftle of Haplburg, 
to which we afeended through a wood of beech, that teemed ahnoft coeval with the 
date of the caftle. I he ruins confift of an ancient tower, con(tru£ted with maftive 
Hones, in a rude ftyle of architecture, and part of . a fmall building of much later 
date. ' . 

It was erefted in the beginning of the eleventh century, by Werner, Bilhop of 
Stralburg, came to his br6thers Radebot and Latzelin, and devolved to their delcend- 
ants. Otho, grandfon of Radebot, was probably the firft perfon upon record who 
ftyled himfelf Count of Haplburg, and it continued to be the principal title by which 

* In the new divjfioti of Switzerland, the bailliage of Baden wa» converted into a canton or department, 
of which that town is the capital. 

his 
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his pofterity was diftirguifhed, until it was loft in a greater dignity, when Rodolph of 
Hapiburg was elevated to the imperial throne. ' His fucceffors granted the caftle and 
its dependencies as a lief, firll to the lords of Wildeck, and afterwards to the lord of Wo- 
len : in 141 <; it was occupied by Bern, during the conteft between the Emperor Sigif- 
mond and Frederic of Auftria, and given to the family of Segefern of Bruneck. In 
1469, it was fold to the convent of Konigsfelden ; on the diffolution of that monaftery 
at the reformation, was fecularifed, and fejzed by government; hits gradually gone to 
decay, and is now inhabited by a pcafant’s family. 

This caftle commands an unbounded view over hills and dales, plains and forefts, 
rivers and lakes, towns and villages, mountains and alps ; emblem of that extent of 
power to which the talents of one man , who derived his title fronuhis caftle, railed him- 
fclf and his defendants. You will readily perceive 1 allude to Rodolph of Hapiburg, 
who, from a fmiple baron of Switzerland, became Emperor, and founded the Houfe 
of Auftria. 

Rodolph was born in 1218. Having fignalized his youth in conftant feenes of war- 
fare and contention, he was, in 1273, unexpectedly raifed to the dignity, of Emperor, 
and conferred honour on that exalted flat ion, no lefs by his political fagacity than by 
his military prowefs. He died in 1291, after a long and glorious reign, and in. the 
feventy-third year of his age. 

Imprefled with thefe ideas, as I confidered on the very fpot, the origin of the Iloufe 
of Hapiburg, and its gradual progrefs towards that height of power which it has fince 
attained under the more diflinguifhed appellation of the Houfe of Auftria : I compared 
it to a finall rill in the Alps, whofe fonree is uncertain, which, having received feveral 
ftreams, forms no inconfiderable river. Flowing through Switzerland ftill altnoft 
unknown to its neighbours, it no fooner enters Germany, than it iofes its name by its 
junction with the Danube; and, having collected the tribute of numberlefs rivers, rolls, 
with accumulated and ftill increafing waters, through a large extent of country, and 
lulls by a hundred mouths into the Euxine fea ; 

• * : e t pare 

Che guerra porta c non tributo al mare * . 

Rodolph, during his refidence in this caftle, would not have given cre'dit ton perfon 
endowed with ihefpirit of prophecy, who fhould have informed him, that, in little more 
than a century, a lew fmall republics would drive his defendants from their hereditary 
dominions in Switzerland, and ereCt upon their ruins, and on the bafisof equal liberty, 
a formidable confederacy, which would be courted by the mod powerful fovereigns. 
vStill lefs perhaps would he have believed, that he himfelf fhould poflefs the imperial 
throne ; that his lipeal defendants fhould rule over Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Auftria, Spain, Burgundy, the Low Countries, Milan, Naples, and Sicily, and ex- 
tend their dominion and influence from the fliores of the Euxine to the New World 
beyond the Atlantic. 

LETTER XIV. — Konlgsfddon. — Witidijh. — Voyage down the Rhine. 

Having gratified our curiofity at the caftle of Hapiburg f, that cradle of the Houfe 
of Auftria, whiich ftill confers a title on the prelent Emperor of Germany, wc de- 


+ There isnlfo a caftle of Hapiburg. fituated near the lake of Luccrn, which I vifited in 1779. Some 
authors have erroncoufly aflertd, that this was the cattle from which the counts derived their titles. But 
11 error has refuted th : s opinion ; and unquellionably proved that honour to be due to the caiUe of Hapi- 
which I have defeiibed in the preceding letter. Sec Ucrgot, Gen. Dipl Augf. Domus Habib. 
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feendcd into the plain of Konigsfeldon, to a convent of the fame name, built by Eliza- 
both, on the fpot where her hufband the Emperor Albert was alTailinated. Albert, 
as guardian to his nephew John of Hapfburg, had taken pofleflion of his hereditary 
dominions in Switzerland, and refufed, under various pretences, to deliver them up to 
him. Wearied wit, h repeated and fruitlefs felicitation, John entered into a confpiracy 
againft the Emperor, with Rhodolph de Warth, Ulric de Palme, Walther de Efchen- 
bach, and Conrad de Tagerfeld. 

The Emperor dined at Baden,, in his way to Rheinfelden, a town in the circle of 
Suabia, where the Emprefs his contort had collected a confiderable body of troops, for 
the purpofe of invading the three cantons of Uri, Schweitz, and Undcrwaldeh, which 
had revolted againlt him. Contemporary hiltorians, who have recorded the minuteft 
circumftances in this whole tranfadion, relate, that Albert was in high l’pirits during 
the repaft ; and that, his nephew again entreating to be put into pofleflion of his heredi- 
tary dominions, the Emperor, with an air of banter, placed a garland upon his head, 
adding, at the fame time, “ This will be more fuitable to you for the prelent, than the 
cares of a troublefome government.” This taunt lo deeply atlcded the young prince, 
that he burll into tears, flung away the flowers, and could not be prevailed upon to fit 
down to table. 

After dinner Albert continued his journey on horfeback, accompanied by his foil 
Leopold, the confpirators, and his ufual attendants ; and came near the town of Windifli, 
in the canton of Bern, to the Reuls, over which river paflengers were ufually ferried 
upon a raft. The confpirators lirit palled over, and were followeJ by Albert: as he 
was riding gently on, expecting Leopold and the remainder of his fuite, he was fud- 
denly befet .by the aflaflins. One of them having feized his horfe’s bridle, John of 
Hapfburgh reproached him for his injuflicc in detaining his dominions, and itruck him 
on the neck with his fword : Rhodolph de Warth wounded him in the fide, and Ulric 
de Palme clove his head with a fabre. In this condition they left him expiring upon 
the ground. 

This allaflination was perpetrated the Hrffc of May 1308, in the open day, and in the 
fight of his fon and the re If of his fuite, who had not as yet palled the river, and who, 
though fpedators of the murder, yet could not alii ft the Emperor. The field lies be- 
tween the Aar and the Reufs, not far from the junction of thole two rivers ; and the 
very fpot where he was maflucrcd is marked by a convent, eroded by his wife Eliza- 
beth and his daughter Agues ; the place was called KmigsfclJcn, or King’s field ; a 
name it retains to this day. The remains of the Emperor were buried in the convent 
of Witterling, from whence they were afterwards tranfported to Spire, and there 
interred. 

The aflaflins efcapcd into the cantons of Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, expeding 
to find a fure afylum in a nation which Albert was preparing to invade. But the ge- 
nerous natives, deteding a crime of fo atrocious a nature, although committed upon-the 
perfon of their greatelt and molt formidable enemy, refilled to protect the murderers.. 
D’Efchenbach concealed himfelf in the difguife of a common labourer during thirty 
years, nor was his rank difeovered till he confelfed it upon his deatii-bed ; De Palme, 
deftitute of common necefl'arics, died in extreme poverty ; De Warth, tied to a horfe’s 
tail, like a common malefador, dragged to the place of execution, was broken upon 
the wheel. John of Hapfburg, commonly known by the appellation p,irrir'uL\ did 
not reap the expeded benefits of the crime ; for, by order of the Emperor Henry the 
Seventh, he retired into a mon after y of Auguftinc friars, where he died in 131 3. 
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The widow of Albert turned her whole thoughts towards revenging the death of her 
hufband, and in this purfuit involved the innocent as well as the guiltty ; all who had 
the fmalleft connexion with the aflafiins, being facrificed with undiftinguilhed cruelty. 
Meanwhile the three cantons were, for a few years, Jeft to the undifturbed enjoyment 
of their liberties, and to ftrengthen them (elves, againft any future attack ; and thus they 
innocently reaped the foie advantage which was derived from this aflallinatidn. 

The convent or abbey' of Konigsfelden conlprized within its extenfive precinfts a nun- 
nery of the order of St. Clare, and a monaftery of monks of the order of Minorites, fe- 
parated from each other by a wall. It was richly endowed by Elizabeth, her five fons 
and her daughter Agnes, Queen of Hungary, who aflumed the habit of a nun, and here 
palled the remainder of her days. , At the Reformation the abbey was fecularized, and 
its lands appropriated by government : part Of the building became the refidence of the 
bailif, part was converted into an hofpital, and part was fuflfered to fall to ruin. Many 
of the cells formerly occupied by the nuns, (fill exifh in their original ftate; and 
one, in particular, is diftingdilhed as the habitation in which Queen Agnes lived and 
died. , 

• The chapel Hill remains entire, but is no longer ufed for divine fervice. The glafs 
windows are beautifully coloured, and painted with various hiftories of the Old Tefta- 
ment ; with the portraits of Elizabeth and Agnes, of the Emperor Albert, and his fons. 

On the walls are coarfely reprefented the figures of Leopold Duke of Auftria, and 
the principal nobles who periflied at the battle of Sempach. Elizabeth and Agnes, and 
feveral princes and princefies of the Hoitfe of Auftria, were buried in this chapel; but 
their bones were a few years ago removed to the abbey of St. Blaife, in the Black 
Foreft, where they were depofited with great pomp, and magnificent fepulchres ere&ed 
to their memory. 

Near Konigsfelden is the ft nail village of Windifti, (landing at the conflux of the 
Aarjmd the Reufs, and fuppofed by antiquarians to occupy the fite of Vindonijfa, a Ro- 
man fortrefs mentioned by Tacitus. In traverfmg the place I did not obferve the lead 

figns of any antiquities ; but various lapidary inferiptions, mile-ftones, fepulchral urns, 
medals, coins, and gems, which have been found in great abundance, fufficiently prove 
that it mud have been the ftation of a large Roman colony. The reader, who is in- 
clined to reflect pn the viciffitudes of human poffeflions, will recoiled with pleafure the 
following quotation: “ Within the antient walls of Vindoniffa, the caftle of Hapfburg, 
the abbey of Konigsfeld, and the town of Bruck, have fucceffively arifen. The phi- 
lofophic traveller may compare the monuments of Roman conqueft, of feudal or Au- 
ftrian tyranny, of monkilh fuperftition, and of induftrious freedom. If he be truly a 
philofopher, he will applaud the merit and happinefs of his own time 

Early the next morning we embarked on the Aar, which, though here a trifling 
ilream, yet, being conlrderably fwelled by the tribute' of waters from the Reufs and 
the Jimmat, foon becomes a confiderable river. Its bank are agreeably enlivened with 
meadows and woods, and fpotted occasionally with villages, caftles, and ruins, hang- 
ing on the water’s edge. Having made a ftnall turn, it falls by a ftrait channel into 
the Rhine, vying in fize and rapidity with the great river in which it lofes its name : 
its waters, which are of a filvery hue, are for a long way diftinguilhed from thofe of 
the Rhine j which, being tranfparent, and of a fea-green colour, feem to difdain the 
union. 


• Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. iii p. 563. 
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The banka of the Rhine are far fuperior in wildnefs and beauty to thofe of the Aar, 
in many parts rifing perpendicularly, yet feathered with wood ; in others Hoping in 
gentle declivities, richly bordered with vines, foreft, and paftures ; -and exhibiting a 
continual fucceffion of towns and villages. The rapid (bream carried us above eighteen 
miles in three hours, and we landed at Lauffenburgn, where the Rhine forms a cataraft, 
which, though greatly inferior to the fall of the feme river near SchafFhaufen, yet de- 
ferves to be vifited by travellers for the beauties of the feenery. As I (food upon the 
crags of the northern Ihore, the principal objetts were, a high bridge, partly open and 
partly covered, fupported by three lofty Hone piers j on the fouth a row of houfes, with 
an old ruined caftle on a fummit, boldly overhanging the water ; a perfpe&ive of woods 
and meadows under the arcades of the bridge ; and the river dalhing over its craggy 
bed, in a Hoping cataraft, until it is fuddenly loft among the rocks which clofe the 
view. 

About half a mile below this fell.we re-embarked, and found the waters in many 
parts more agitated than thofe of. the Limmat; particularly near Rheinfelden, where 
they rulh with fuch increafing velocity, that they were troubled like the waves of the 
fea, and, beating againft the boat, turned it obliquely by their violence. Here we 
were hurried along with fuch rapidity, that though I had a pencil in my hand, -I had 
no time for obfervation, much lefe for defeription j I could only catch a general glance 
of the romantic feenery, as we palfed under a pi&urefque bridge of feveral arches, 
fufpended high above the furface of the river, and joined to a Keep rock, on which 
towered fome majedic ruins. In many parts, and for a confiderable way, our veffel 
palfed within a few inches of the (helving rocks, and was only prevented from linking 
them by the dexterity of the pilot. 

As we approached Rafle, the dream became lefs rapid j and we difembarked, highly 
delighted with our expedition. 


LETTER XV .— The Town of Bafle f~Erafmus. — Library. — Holbein. 

I ARRIVED at Bafle or Bafel, I fuppofed, about twelve at noon ; but was much 
furprizedto find, that all the clocks* actually (truck one: and, on inquiry, I was in- 
formed, that they condantly go an hour fe(ter than the real time. Different reafons 
have been affigned for this Angularity : fome aflert, that it was fird pra&ifed during 
the council of Bafie, in order to aflemble, at an earlier hour, the cardinals and bilhops, 
who, being lazy and indolent, always arrived late. Others maintain, that a confpiracy 
being foimed to alfaffinate the magiftrates at midnight, one of the burgomaders, who 
-had notice of the defign, advanced the town-clock an hour; by which means the con- 
fpirators, imagining they had miff? ''.e appointed time, retired ; and that the docks 
are dill kept in the feme advanced itate, as a perpetual memorial of this happy deli- 
verance. But there is a third reafon given for this ftrange cuftom, which feems the 
mod probable. It is well known that the choirs of cathedrals are conftruded towards 
the ead : that of Bafle declines fomewhat from this direction ; and the fun-dial, which 
is. placed upon the outfide of the choir, and by which the town-clock is always regu- 
lated, partakes of this declination ; a circumdance which, according to the celebrated 
Bernoulli, occafions a variation from the true time of about five and forty minutes: 

* The clocks of Bafle, as well as the government, have undergone a revolutionary change in the new 
order of things. The motion for altering tne clocks according to the real time was made By M. de Mcchtl. 
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, The inhabitants df Bafle are dill fo ftrongly attached to this whirafical cuftom, that, 
although it haS been often propofed in the fovereign council to regulate their clocks 
properly', yet the motion has been invariably rejected ; and the people would fufpeft 
that their liberties were invaded, if their clocks agreed with thofeof the reft of Europe. 
A few years ftnee, ieveral leading men of the town determined to alter the hand of the 
fun-dial half a minute a day, until the fliadow fhould imperceptibly point to the true 
hour. This expedient was accordingly practifed, and the clock had already loft near 
three quarters of an hour, when an accident difeovered the defign : the magiftrates were 
accordingly compelled to place the hand of the fun-dial in its former position, and to 
regulate the hours as ufual. Indeed, long-eftabliflied cuftoms, however indifferent or 
ridiculous, are apt to make fo ftrong an impfeffion upon vulgar minds, as to become 
fometimes dangerous, and always difficult to be abolifhed ; efpecially among a people, 
like thole of this country, who are averfe to any change, even in the tninuteft articles. 

I need not remind you, how long it was before the Englifh could be perfuaded to reckon 
their years according to the general mode of computation in Europe. 

Bafle is bcautifullyfituated upon the banksof the Rhine, near the pointwhere that river, 
which is here broad, deep, and rapid, after flowing for forne way from eaft to weft, turns 
fuddenly to the north. It confifts of two town? joined together by a long bridge; the 
Large Town lies on the fide of Switzerland, and the Small Town on the oppofite banks 
of the river. It ftands very favourably for commerce; an advantage which the inhabitants 
have by no means negle&ed ; for they have eftablifiied a great variety of manufactures, 
particularly of ribands and cottons ; and an exteilfive trade is carried on by the principal 
merchants. 

The cathedral is an elegant gothic building, but ftrangely disfigured by a daubing of 
rofe-coloured'paint. It contains the allies of Gertrude Anne Countefs of Hohenburg, 
wife of the Emperor Rodolph I. who died at Vienna, in 1281, and her body was con- 
veyed to Bafle. Her two ch riftian names gave rife to much confufion, and led many 
hiftorians to conclude that Gertrude and Anne were two different perfonages, and fuc- 
ceflive wives of that Emperor ; while others ridiculoufly fuppofed that both were mar- 
ried to him at the fame time : nor were thefe erroneous opinions confuted, and the 
controverfy finally fettled, till H ergot, the laborious genealogift * of the Houfe of Auf- 
tria, proved, from the moft unqueftionable authorities of ancient diplomes, the identity 
of this divided perfonage ; and that the miftake arofe from her being uniformly ftyled 
Gertrude before her coronation, and Anne after the performance of that ceremony. 
She bore to her hufband fourteen children ; and though the mother - f fo large a family, 
yet fuch was her extreme fenfibility, that the grief which file fuftered at the departure 
of her daughter Clementina to Naples, on her marriage with Charles Martel, hurried 
her to her grave. 

In the fame church are depofited, under a marble tomb, the venerable remains of 
the great EJrafmus. That diftinguifhed writer joined to fuperior learning, and a pecu- 
liar elegance .of ilyle, the keeneit wit, which he pointed, not only againu the vices and 
ignorance of the monks, but the general corruptions and diforders of the Roman 
cnurch. . He was indeed the forerunner of- Luther, in his firft attacks upon the Catho- 
lics, refpe&ing the fale of indulgences : but afterwards, when the controverfy appeared 
more ferious, and an open breach with the churth of Rome feemed inevitable, he con- 
demned the proceedings of that bold reformer. He confidered them, indeed, as alto- 
gether unwarrantable ; and, although he had himfelf cenfured<end expofed the cor- 
ruptions that infe&ed the Cartholic religion ; yet he zealoufly inculcated fubmiffive 

* See Hergottii Geneal. DIplom, Dora. Ault. vol. i. p. 125. 
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obedience to the decrees of what he called the “ univerfal church.” Agreeably to 
thefe fentiments he advifed the proteftants to endeavour at obtaining, by mild and 
patient meafures, what they might indifcreetly lofe by a warmer and more violent op- 
pofition. 

Such temperate counfels were ill fuited to the daring and impetuous fpirit of Luther. 
Accordingly, while Erafmus was a&ing the part of a mediator, and endeavouring to 
moderate and allay the flame on each tide, he drew upon himfelf the difpleafure of 
both parties : in allufion to this temporifing conduit, one of his adverfaries applied to 
him, not unaptly, that line in Virgil, 

Terras inter ccelumquc volabat. 

The impartial truth feems to be, that he was by no means difpofed to become a martyr 
in the caufe : the natural timidity of his temper, a too great deference to perfons of 
fuperior rank and power, and perhaps the fear of lofing his penlions, induced him to 
take a decided part againft the reformers, and condemn their reparation from the 
church of Rome. 

But it would be uncandid to impute his conduit wholly to felfifh confiderations : 
fomething may fairly be aforibed to the powerful impreflions of early prejudices; and 
fomethingto that rooted love of peace and fludious tranquillity, which feems to have 
been the fpring of all his actions. But, whatever imperfections may. bfe difeovered in 
fome particular parts of his charadter, his memory muft be revered by every friend of 
genius, learning, and moderation. Livelinefs of imagination, depth and variety of 
erudition, together with great fagacity of judgement, were in him eminently united. He 
infufeda fpirit of elegance even into theological controverfies; and contributed to dis- 
encumber literature from that fcholaftic jargon with which it was difgraced. Erafmus 
reflected much honour upon this town, by choofing it as the favourite place of his re- 
fidence, and publilhing from hence the greatelt part of his valuable works. In the 
public library are preferved, with great veneration, his hanger and feal, feveral of his 
letters, and his lalt teftament, written with his own hand. 

The univerfity of Bafle was formerly eminent in the literary hiftory of Europe. Who, 
in the leaft converfant in letters, is unacquainted with the celebrated names of Oeco- 
lampadius, Amerbach, the three Bauhins, Grynseus, Buxtorf, Wetftein, Ifelin, the 
Bernoulli, and Euler. If it has fallen from its priftine Hate of renown, its decline 
muft be principally imputed to the cafual mode of electing the profeflors ; but it ftill 
boafts feveral members who do honour to their native town by their learning and abi- 
lities. 

The public library contains a fmall collection of books, remarkable for feveral rare 
and valuable editions ; particularly of thofe printed in the fifteenth century. The mod 
curious manuscripts are numerous letters of the firft reformers, and of other learned 
men in the fifteenth, fixteenth, and Seventeenth centuries ; and an account of the pro- 
ceedings at the council of Bafle. The minutes of that council were taken by John of 
Segovia ; and are fuppofed to be the fame which are preferved either in the library, or 
in the archives of the town : the former is written on paper, the latter on parchment, 
A queftion has arifen which of thefe is the original. Some conclude in favour of that 
in the archives, on account of the many falfe readings and miftakes in the other, which 
are plainly the faults of the copyift. Others give the preference to that in the library^ 
becaul'e it is written in different hands, aqd with different ink, which feem to - imply 
that it was noted down at various intervals, according as the aCts of the council were 
.palfed ; whereas that in the archives, being penned on parchment, in the fame hahd 
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and with the fame ink, was probably copied from the original minutes'; for who, it k> 
urged, would take minutes on parchment ? A third opinion, {fill more probable, is, 
that neither of thefe is the original, Several paffages are wanting in both ; which 
©million may have proceeded from the tranfcriber not being able to read every part 
of the original. It is probable that John of Segovia took away the minutes, and depo. 
fited them* at Rome ; and that one of thefe manufcripts was the copy tranfcribedby 
order of the council ; of thefe, the manufcript on parchment appears to be the molt 
authentic. . 

In a fuite of rooms belonging to this library, is a cabinet of petrifactions, colledted in 
the canton of Bafle by the Rev. Mr. Annoni : fome ancient medals and gems ; a few 
antiquities found at Augult ; a large number of prints ; and fome fine drawings and' 
paintings, confiftiug chiefly of originals by Holbein, who was a native of this town. 
Thefe pictures are, moil or them, in the higheft prefervation : the connoiffeur can here 
trace all the different manners of Holbein, and compare the productions of his youth 
with thofe of his maturer age. A few are preferved, which he painted before he 
had reached his fixteenth year; and one, extremely curious, which he drew upon a 
lign for a writing-mailer. The portraits of himfelf, his wife, and children in the fame 
group, are much admired for nature and fimplicity of expreflion. The moil valuable 
of thefe paintings is an altar-piece, in eight compartments, which reprefents the paf- 
fion of our Saviour : a performance, in which this admirable artill has. carried to the 
. higheft perfection that Angular brilliancy of colouring fo peculiar to his befl compofi* * 
tions. I was much {truck with a profile of his friend and patron Erafmus, writing his 
commentary upon St. Matthew ; there is a fpirit and animation in the counte nan ce* 
finely expreffiveof his fagacious and penetrating. talents. 

Among the works of Holbein, that difcover the liveltnefs of his fancy, muft be 
mentioned the {ketches he drew on the margin of the Eulogium of Folly by Erafmus, 
which he received as a prefent from the author. This curious volume is preferved in 
the library, and has been lately publilhed by Mr. Haas, in French, Latin, and German* . 
with fac-fimiles of the original defigns, engraved on wood. 

The dance of death, in the church yard of the predicants of the fuburbs of St; John,, 
is frequently {hewn to ftrangers as being of Holbein’s pencil. It is- painted in- oil-co- 
lours upon a wall which enclofes the burial-ground : bur, as it has feveral times been 
retouched, no traces are difcoverable of that great mafter’s hand. In faCt, the Hon. 
Horace Walpole, and other unqueftionable judges, have proved, that this performance 
was, painted before Holbein was born* and that he was not employed even in retouch- • 
ing it. It is probable however, that* from this ancient painting, he took the firft hint 
towards compofing his famous drawings on the dance- of death. In treating that fob- 
eel, hehasdifplayed'fuch richnefs of imagination, and difeovered fo much judgement 
in the difpofition, and fo much fpirit in the execution of the figures, tkA Rubens Hu- 
died them with particular attention, and took drawings from them. 

The originals of Holbein’s dance of death were purchafed by M. Fleichman of- 
Stralbourg, at the fale of the famous collection of Crozat, at Paris-; of which Mariette 
has publilhed a catalogue. ' They are now in the poffellion of prince Galiitzin, minifter 
from the Empffcfs of Kufiia to the court of Vienna. ' They confift of forty-four- fmall - 
drawings : the outlines are Iketched with a. pen, and they are- {lightly {haded with Indian 
link. I had frequent opportunities of feeing them, during my continuance at Vienna, and 
particularly admired the variety of attitudes and characters, in which death is reprefented-. 

Prints have been taken from fome of thefe drawings by Hollar, which are very fcarce. 
Mr. de Mechel, a celebrated arjift of this place, has already engraved them after the 
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original 'defigns ; a Work which cannot fail of being highly acceptable to the admirers 
of the fine arts ; he has added four engravings, which arc not in the prince’s collection, 
artd which are taken from the prints of Hollar. He ingenioufly conjectures, from the 
dreffes and characters of feveral of the figures in the dance of death, that the author 
fketched them while he was in England. They were, probably, in the Arundelian col- 
lection when Hollar engraved them. ' ' • 

Mr. de Mechel Has nniihed alfo a fet of prints from the fine paintings of the Dtiflel- 
dorf gallery, and likewife engravings of the famous Hedlinger’s medals. This able 
artift has a fmall but well chofen collection of paintings; and his magazine of prints 
(in which article he carries on a very confiderable trade) is perhaps one of the largeft 
and molt complete in Europe. I am acquainted with no perfon to whom the curious 
traveller can addrefs himfelf with greater advantage than to Mr. de Mechel, nor from 
whom he can receive more ufeful information. To a particular knowledge of the phy- 
fical beauties of Switzerland, he joins a thorough acquaintance with the different govern- 
ments, cuftoms, and manners of the feveral cantons. As he is intimately connected 
with the principal men of learning in this country, his letters of recommendation are 
the mod defirable, and the molt beneficial, that can be procured, and he enjoys as 
much fatisfaftion in conferring, as can be received by accepting, his good offices.' He 
indeed poffefTes a great fund of good humour, an amiable franknefs of difpofition, and 
a certain originality of manner, which, together with his other valuable qualities, re- 
commend him as a no lefs pleafing than uieful acquaintance. 

I vifited alfo the fmall but pleafing collection of pictures, moftly of the Flemifh and 
Dutch fchools, belonging to M. Faefch, member of the Great Council. In the court- 
yard before his houfe is a wooden ftatueof Rodolph I. fitting on a throne, and clothed 
with the imperial infignia : underneath 1 obferved the date of 1273, the ara °f His co- 
ronation. The rudenefs of the fculpture renders it probable that it is an original of- 
that great Emperor, who was befieging Bafle when he received the unexpected news of 
his election. The gates were immediately thrown open ; and he was inftantly admitted 
as a friend into that town, which had fhut its gates againft him as their enemy. On this 
occafion he refided a lhort time at Bade, and, as tradition relates, in this very houfe. 

I am, &c. 


, LETTER X VI . — Government of Bafle . 

THE bifhops of Bafle once pofleffed the fovereignty over the city and canton; but were 
gradually deprived of their prerogatives; and, in 1501, finally quitted this town, 
when the canton joined the Helvetic confederacy. They retired at firft to Friburgh in 
Brifgau ; and afterwards, eftablifhing their refidcnce at Porentru, entirely loft the 
trifling authority and inconfiderable prerogatives which remained to them. Upon the 
introduction of the reformation in 1525, the conftitution was in fome meafure chang- 
ed ; wid the power of the ariftocracy limited. 

It would feem in theory fcarcely poflible to divide the ariftocratical and democratical 
commonwealths into fo many different fpecies as exift in Switzerland : for, in this coun- 
fry, every republic has its peculiar modification; and them is none more Angular than 
that of - Bafle. To view the general outlines of the conftitution, it has the appearance 
of an abfolute ariftocracy * ; but, upon confidering it in detail, it will be found to incline 
< towards 

* An ariftocracy (ftri&ly fpeaking) means that form of government, which places the fupreme power 
ia the nobles, exdufively of the people j but here I mean by it, the confining of the fovereign authority 
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towards a democracy. The fupreme legiflative power refides in the Great and Little 
Councils, confiding of about three hundred members ; and the authority of thefe two 
councils combined is without controul. They enaft laws, declare war and peace, con* 
trad alliances, and impofe taxes : they eled the feveral magiftrates, appoint their own 
members, nominate to all employments, and confer the right of burgherfhip. The ge* 
neral adminifl ration of government is committed by the Great Council to the Senate, or 
Little Council ; that is, to a part of its own body. This Senate, oompofed of fixty 
members, together with the four chiefs of the republic^ two burgomafters, and two 
great tribunes, is divided into two bodies, which ad by rotation. The ading divifioii 
continues in office one year', decides finally in all criminal caufes, Superintends the po. 
lice, and exercifcs feveral other powers fubordinate to the Sovereign Council. The 
coliedive body of citizens affembles only once a year ; when the magiftrates publicly 
take an oath to maintain the conftitution, and preferve the liberties and immunities of 
the people inviolate. The reciprocal oath of obedience to the laws is admloiftered to 
the citizens in their refpedive. tribes. 

But, notwithftanding the boundlefs prerogatives of the Great Council,yet the meaneft 
citizen is legally capable of being admitted into that body, and by the fmgular method 
of eledion may poflibly be chofen. For the vacancies in the two councils are fupplied 
from all ranks of citizens, one clafs only excepted, the members of the univerfity. Thefe 
citizens are divided into eighteen tribes, called in German Zuenfte y fifteen of which be- 
long to the larger town, and three to the finaller ; each of the firft-mentioned fifteen 
tribes returns four members to the fenate, and each of the whole eighteen fends twelve 
to the Great Council. Formerly thefe elections were determined by a plurality of voices; 
but as by thefe means the richeft perfon was always certain of being chofen, a ternaire 
was eftablilhed in 1718, that is, three candidates were nominated, and from thefe the 
fucceflor was appointed * by lot. 

Although this mode of eledion in fome meafure put a ftop to corruption, yet it was 
not fufficient to counterad entirely the influence of the wealthy ; and as the poorer ci- 
tizens could feldom fucceed to the raoft honourable or lucrative employments, they 
procured an ad to be paffed in 1 740, changing the ternaire into a fenaire ; by which 
fix candidates, inftead of three, were put in nomination, and drew lots for the charge. 
Six tickets, containing the names of the refpedive candidates, and feparately placed in 
filver eggs, are inferted into one bag ; and the fame number of tickets, five of which 
are blanks, and one is marked with the vacant employment, are placed in another. The 
reigning burgoinafter and the great tribune, appointed to be the drawers of this official 
lottery, both at the fame inftant take a ticket from each bag, and the candidate vvhofe 
name comes out at the fame time with the ticket on which the employment is written, 
obtains the poft. 

It would be too tedious, and indeed too uninterefting a detail, to enter into a minute 
account of the forms and circumftances requifite to be obferved in feleding the feveral 


to a certain limited number of perfons, without confidering whether they are patricians or plebeians, nobles 
or commons ; for at Bade every citizen who is noble, aud who choofes to retain his title of nobility, is in- 
capable of being elected a member of the Sovereign Council. 

• The fifteen tribes in the great town are called Zuenfte, and the three fn the fmall town GrfcHfcbaften, or 
companies. It may alfo be remarked, that the citizens of the fmall town enjoy more advantages than thofe 
of the great town ; inafnuich as the former may be appointed to public employments either in the tribes or 
in the companies 5 whereas a citizen of the great town cannothc admitted into the companies, unlefs lie 
refides in the fmall town. 
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candidates. To give, however, fonie general idea of this matter : Upon a vacancy in 
the Great Council, for inftance, the fix candidates rauft be taken from the citizens of 
that tribe, to which the perlon who occafioned the vacancy belonged, and be nominated 
by fuch of the members of the Great and Little Councils as are of the fame tribe. The 
candidates for the fenate and for the tribunes or chiefs of each tribe, called in German 
mei/lcr, are appointed by the Great Council. But there is one cafe in which the Jcnairc 
is not pra&ifcd ; for, upon the death of a burgomafter, his colleague, who is the great 
tribune, fucceeds of courfe. 

It fliould feem that many inconveniences mud flow from this abfurd method of fop- 
plving vacant ports in the government, as they are left entirely to the capricious difpofal 
of fortune. In fa£t, it has not unfrequently happened that a candidate, whofe know- 
ledge and abilities rendered him capable of being ferviceable to the ftate, has never ob- 
tained the fuccefsful ticket ; while chance has bellowed it upon another by no means 
qualified to fulfil the duties of the employment. However, notwithftanding the ill ef- 
fects refulting from this cafual mode of election, the management of public affairs is in 
general well condudled ; and there are few inftances of civil juilice unwifely admini- 
ftcred, or of innocence facrificed to wealth or power. 

But the counfellors of ftate and magiftrates are not the only perfons chofen by lot ; 
even the profeflors in the univerfity are elected in the fame manner. The three candi- 
dates (for in this inftance the ternaire is ftill in ufe) muft be nominated from thofe who 
have taken the degree of doftor. Hence a candidate not unfrequently offers himfelf 
for the profefforfhip of a fcicnce which he has never made the peculiar objed of his ftu- 
dies,if the chair of that particular branch of literature in which he excels is already oc- 
cupied ; for, under thefe circumftances, the refpedive unqualified profeffors change 
places with each other. Thus (to mention an inftance from a family well known) John 
Bernoulli, the famous mathematical profeffor in this univerfity, who died in 1748, left 
three fons, Nicholas, Daniel, and John, all juftly celebrated for their fkill in that feience, 
in which their father and uncle fo eminently excelled. Nicholas died at St.Peterfburgh, 
member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences ; and Daniel, having followed his brother 
into Ruflia, returned to Bafle on obtaining the profefforfhip of anatomy, which he after- 
wards had an opportunity of happily exchanging for that of natural phibfophy ; he 
died in 1782 *. A fimilar circumftance happened to the third fon John; after being 
fevcral times an unfuccefsful candidate in the lottery of profeflbrfhips, chance at length 

* The following curious epitaph on a lawyer, interred in the cathedral, complains that the deceafed, not- 
withftanding his advanced age of 84, which had afforded many opportunities of being nominated candidate 
fur various offices of (late, had been continually excluded by fortune : 

S : E : S : 

Locum quo Sepcliretur 
de fuo acquifivit 

JOH: GEORG. SCHWEIGHAUSER 

J.‘ U. L. Ducentum Vir 
Fori judiciarii et Appellationis 
ultra XL Annos affiduus Affcffoc 
muneribut attlern /i 'endemic it 
et publieit Ofiiiis 
Sorte conjianter cxdufus 
vixit tamen et vivere defiit 
ut Virum Hooeftum decet 
natus Menfe Januario 1695. 

Obiit Die Vil. Mentis Junii 1779. 

H. M. -H. P. 
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conferred on him the chair of rhetoric , for which he was wholly unfit ; but upon’his fo, 
ther’s death he changed with M. Rumfpeck, to whom fortune hafi affigned the profeffor. 
ih|p of mathematics* 

The fumptuary laws are very drift at Bafle. The ufe of coaches in the town is not 
indeed prohibited, as at Zuric ; but what* is more fingular, no citizen or inhabitant is 
allowed to have a fervant behind his carriage. Laws of this kind may be carried, in 
foine inftances, to a fcrupulous and even ridiculous minutenefs ; updn the whole, how. 
ever, they are excellent regulations, and not only ufeful but neceffary in a fmall repub* 
lie. They have certainly operated with great advantage in this town ; for although it 
contains feveral families who are confiderably rich, yet a happy fimplicity of. manners is 
dill fo predominant, that you would fmile if I were to particularife thofe articles which 
pafs under the opprobrious denomination of luxury . 

The lower ranks of citizens are in general fo drongly prejudiced in favour of their 
own country, as to feem convinced that true felicity is only to be found at Bafle ; and 
indeed that clafs of people are in no part of the world more happy. Every perfon boafts 
-that he is free, and is fo m reality ; and as the citizens not only poflefs very confidence 
privileges, but each individual may alfo indulge the hope of being one day chofen into 
the Sovereign Council ; he enjoys a certain degree of reipeft and confideration extremely 
flattering to his felf-importance. In faft, feveral of the magi 11 rates exercife the meaner 
trades; and the, prefen t treafurer, whofe name is Muench, is a baker: he is indeed a 
perfon of diftihguilhed knowledge and merit, and has been twice appointed one of the 
candidates for the office of great tribune; which, had fortune favoured' him, would 
have been followed on the next vacancy by his fucccifion to the office of burgomafter. 
In general the burghers* fons receive an excellent education: they always learn the 
Latin, and not unfrequently the Greek tongue ; and it is by no means unufual, even 
for the lower fort of tradefmen, to employ their leifure hours in the perufal of Horace, 
'Virgil, and Plutarch. 

The conduft of magi (1 rates is nowhere more freely, nor more feverely, criticifed than 
rat Bafle. The. people may fomerimes, no doubt, extend this privilege beyond its pro- 
sper limits ; but they can never be totally reftrained from exercifing it, without (Inking 
at the vitals of their, liberty : it is eflential to their exiftence, and no free government can 
:longfurvive its extinction. 

' Bade is the largeft, and feems formerly to have been one of the mod populous towns 
in Switzerland : its extent is capable of containing above a hundred thoufand inhabi- 
tants; whereas it can fcarcely number more than fourteen thoufand. Many particular 
caufes may have concurred to occafion this remarkable decreafe ;‘«but I will mention 
only one or two to which it may be attributed. 

It >6 proved, from undoubted calculations, that in all great cities the number of bu- 
rials exceeds that of births ; confequently, unlefs this unequal proportion is compenfated 
by a conftant acceffion of new inhabitants, in procefs of time every great town mud ne- 
ceffarily become depopulated* Now the citizens of Bafle are fo jealous of the burgher- 
fhip, and pride themfelves fo much upon the privileges which accompany it, that they 
feldom deign to confer it upon foreigners : a fupply therefore to balance that gradual 
wade of people I have mentioned, can never be derived from an influx of drangers, 
who are not permitted to carry on commerce, or to follow any trade.- ' A few years 
ago fome of the magidrates, fenfible of the impolicy of this prohibition, procured a law, 
by which the freedom of the town and the right or burgherfhip was allowed to be con- 
ferred 
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ferred upon flrangers j but it was dogged with fo many reflriftions, as by no means 
anfwer the purpofe for which it was intended. Every principle indeed of private intereft 
and ambition concurred to prevent its efficacy ; and- 110 wonder, for bodies of men are 
feldoni actuated by fo generous a fpint as to facrificc their perfbnal and immediate ad- 
vantages to the future welfare and profperity of their country l am, See. 


LETTER XVII . — Combat at the Hrfpttai of St. James, beiiveen the Forces of Louis Dau- 
phin of France, and a Corps of Swifs Troops.— Ruins of Aug Jl. — Mulhaufen. 

\ 

CURIOSITY led me, during my continuance at Bade, to vifit the hofpital and bury- 
ing-ground of St. James, not far from the town, and near the fmall river Birs, cele- 
brated for a defperate combat in 1444, between the Swifs and the Dauphin of France, 
afterwards Louis XI. Never was Swifs valour and intrepidity fo fignally difplayed, as 
by a few battalions of their troops on that memorable day. 

This famous battle was fought in confequence of fome difputes which arofe between 
the canton of Zuric and thofe of Schweitz and Glarus. Zuric refilling to abide by the 
mediation of the five neutral cantons, who had decided in favour of Schweitz and Gla- 
rus, a civil war enfued ; upon which occafion Zuric formed an alliance with the Emperor 
Frederic the Third. The feven antient cantons, in order to obtain a renunciation of 
this alliance, which they juftly confidered as an infringement of their league, laid fiege 
to that town. Frederic, unable to fend a fufficient body of troops to its relief, applied 
for additional fuccours to Charles the Seventh, King of France ; who, as well with a 
view of difl'olving the council of Bade as for the' particular purpofe required, ordered a 
confiderable army to march, under the command of his fon Louis. Accordingly the 
Dauphin entered with his forces into Alface, and after laying wade and tiarafling the 
adjacent provinces, appeared before Bade. Upon this occafion, a detachment of fifteen 
hundred Swifs from the army of the confederates (at that time employed in betieging 

Farnfpurg) were ordered to throw themfelves into the town of Bafle, which was but 

llightly garrifoned. 

This handful of men advanced without interruption to the plain of Brattelen, where 
they charged, with fuch determined and well-condu&ed valour, eight thoufand of the 
enemy’s cavalry, as to drive them back to Muttenz, at which place the repulfed were 
joined by another corps j but, notwithftanding this reinforcement, the Swifs renewing 

* Bafle was the firft canton which feparated from the old Helvetic confederacy, and adopted the new 
conlUtution fabricated in France. Its fituation near the frontiers expofed it to the intrigues of the Freuch 
agents, and without foreign fupport rendered it incapable of refinance. The peafants of the canton were 
likewife diflatislied with the monopoly of power and commerce veiled in the burghers of the town ; encou* 
raged by the French, and excited by their own turbulent demagogues, they peremptorily required emanci- 
pation and independence. The magiflratcs could only lament in lecret theprogrefsof diiaffeftion, and were 
compelled to fubmit without a ftruggle \ the French having over-run the biihopric of Bafle, and annexed it 
to their own dominions, claimed the epifcopal palace &s fucceeding to the rights of the bifhop, and under 
that pretence introduced a corps of troops into the town. 

The progrefs of the revolution in this canton was almoft inftantaneoua: the peafants rofe in different dif- 
tri&s, demolifhed the cafllcs of the bailiffs, planted on the 1 8th of January, at Liechflall, the firft tree of 
libeitv, and Cent deputies to Bade with their declaration of rights, which they ftyled Magna Charta. The 
magiitnttes acceded to their demands, admitted 6oo militia into the town, and recalled their deputies from 
Arau. On the 24th the tree of liberty was planted at Bade, and on the 5th of February the old magiftratea 
reiigned their authority, and fixty delegates, appointed by the people, were inverted with a provifional go- 
vernment, until the new conflitution fhould be confolidated. Thus the magiftratea of Bade were firft com- 
pelled to fet the fatal example of a feparation from the Helvetic Union ; an example which was foon fol- 
lowed by the other parts of the confederacy. 

vol. v. 4U the 
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ffce affault with frefh intrepidity, forced them to repafs the river Birs, where the main 
body of the army was chiefly drawn up. Such was the firmnefs and folidky of the 
Swifs in thefe feveral rencounters, that, toufe the exprefiion of an old French chronicle, 
when the cavalry charged “ they could make no more itnpreflion than if they had at- 
tacked a rock, or an impenetrable wall.” The Swifs, encouraged by this wonderful 
fuccefs, and exafperated with the moll fpirited indignation againlt the invaders of their 
country, difregarded the remonftrances of their officers, and ralhly. attempted to force 
their paflage over a bridge which was guarded by a large body of the enemy ; but this 
effort of inconfukrate valour proving ineffectual, thefe gallant foldiers, throwing them- 
felves into the river, gained the oppolite Ihore, in the face of a battery of cannon that 
was playing againft them. . 

What could the defperate courage of fo fmall a number avail agamic an army of 
thirty thoufand men advantageoufly polled in an open plain ? They had no alternative 
but to throw down their arms, or glorioufly expire. They bravely preferred death : 
five hundred took poffeflion of a final! ifland near the bridge, and, after refolutely de- 
fending themfelves to the lall extremity, were cut to pieces. A like number forced 
their way through the ranks of the enemy, and marched towards Bafle ; when they 
were oppofed by a large bo.iy of horfe, ported to prevent the inhabitants of the town 
from Tallying to the relief of their countrymen. Being now furrounded on all fidcs, 
they threw themfelves into the hofpital of St. James, and, lining the walls of the bury- 
ing-ground, refilled for fome time the united affaults of the whole French army. At 
length the hofpital being fet on fire, and the cannon having battered down the walls of 
the burying-ground, they fought no longer in hopes of victory ; but Hill refolving to fell 
their lives as dear as polfible, they continued to defend themfelves to the lall gal'p. 

iEneas Sylvius (afterwards Pope Pius II.) relates, among other actions of Angular 
valour exerted by this heroic troop, a particular inftance which I cannot forbear men- 
tioning. Four French foldiers aflaulted a fingle Swifs, and having killed and ftripped 
him, proceeded to infult the corpfe : one of his companions, incenled at this brutal ac- 
tion^ feized a battle-axe, rulhed upon the four, flew two of them, and drove the others 
to flight ; then flinging the dead body of his friend upon his Ihoulders, carried it to a 
place of fecurity ; and returning to the attack, fell by the hand of the enemy. 

V of the whole number but fixteen efcaped from the field of battle ; and thefe, agree- 
ably to the old Spartan difeipline, were branded with infamy, for not having facrificcd 
their lives in defence of their country. Among thofe who were defperately wounded, 
and left upon the field, only thirty-two were found alive. The names of many of thefe 
glorious combatants were regiftered, and ftill remain upon record. 
b i t j 8 no t eafy to afeertain the number of forces on both fides in this ever-memorable 
engagement. As far as we can judge, by comparing the feveral relations of the French 
and German hiftorians,' the army of the Dauphin confifted of at leaft thirty thoitfand. 
Charles and his fon Louis, in their Letters to the German princes on this occafion, 
affert, that three thoufand Swifs fell on the field of battle ; and perhaps that account 
is not much exaggerated. With refpeCt to the flain on the fide of the Dauphin, the 
amount is ftill more uncertain : his lofs, however, mull have been very confiderable, for 
he remained three days upon the field of battle ; and, the better to conceal the number 
of the killed, ordered the dead bodies to be fecretly interred in different parts of the 
neighbourhood. He was effe&ually prevented from profecuting his defigns upon 
Switzerland, and compelled to retire with his fhattcred army into Alface. Louis hnn- 
felf, indeed, declared, that fuch another vidory would ruin his army j and generoufly 
confefled, that he derived from it no 'other advantage, than to know and efteern the 
valour of the Swifs. Accordingly, this combat may be confidered as forming a re- 

2 markable 
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markable «ra in the hiftory of the Swifs : for it gave rife to their treaty with Charles 
the Seventh ; the firft alliance which they contracted with France. 

The war, however, between the Houfe of Auftria and Zuric on one fide, and the 
feven cantons on the other, continued until the year 1 446, when a peace was con- 
cluded by the mediation and decifion of certain arbiters : Zuric renounced its connec- 
tion with the Houfe of Auftria ; and the Helvetic Confederacy was again folemnly re- 
newed and confirmed between the eight cantons. Upon this occafion two very im- 
portant articles in the public law of Switzerland were finally fettled : firft, that all dis- 
putes between any particular cantons fhould be decided by the mediation of the neutral 
cantons ; and if either of the two contending parties fhould decline to acquiefce under 
their judgment, the neutral cantons are empowered to have rccourfe to arms, in order 
to compel the recufant to abide by their determination ; fecondly, notwithftanding the 
right which either of the cantons might have referved to itfelf, of contrading alliances 
with foreign powers, yet the other confederates are to 'judge whether fuch alliance is 
contradictory to, or incompatible with, the articles of the general union ; and if it 
fhould appear to be fo, it is declared null and void. 

'1 he Swifs {fill talk«of this famous adion with the warmeft enthufiafm. Accordingly, 
the inhabitants of Bade form parties every year, to an inn fituated near the hofpital and 
burying ground, in order to commemorate, in a red wine produced from fame vine- 
yards planted on the field of battle, the heroic deeds of their brave countrymen, who 
fo glorioufly facrificed their lives. This wine, which they call the “ Blood of the Swifs,’* 
is highly prized by the Bafileans, though it has little to recommend it in point of flavour; 
never theiefs, I am much miftaken if that line of Horace, 

Non mt/fura cutem ntft plena cruorit. 

was more applicable to the teazing poet he mentions, than it is to thofe jovial patriotic 
parties, at the anniverfary compotations of the tc Blood of the Swifs** 

Near Bafle are the ruins of Augujla Rauricorum , formerly a large town under the 
dominion of the Romans, now a finall village in the canton of Bafle, clofe to the Rhine. 
Its ancient remains are very inconfiderable, confifting of a few columns of marble, ftill 
{landing, and fome fcattered fragments of pillars, together with a femicircular range of 
walls upon a rifing ground, the greater part of which has fallen, and is ahnoft over* 
grown with under- wood. From the prelent appearance of the ruins I fhould hardly 
have conjedurcd that they once compofed part of a theatre, capable of containing above 
twelve thoufand lpeClators. But the celebrated Schselflin has given, in his Ajfatia 
Illijlrala , a particular defeription of this theatre, and of the temple, to which the marble 
columns formerly belonged. I noticed alfo the remains of fome^fmall aquedu&s, 
which conveyed water to the town from the diftance of above twelve miles ; but none 
of thefe ancient relics are lufficiently remarkable to merit the trouble of a particular 
vifir. 

The peafants, in turning up the ground, frequently find medals of the Roman Em- 
perors, from Augullus to Conftantine ; and are become, by experience, able to dif- 
tinguifh, with fome degree of precifion, thofe that are rare from the common coins. 
I purchafcd of a labourer two medals which'he had juft found ; a Trajan and an Al- 
binus ; and though the former was by far the moil perfeft, yet he exa&ed three times 
as much for the latter, becaufe he had never feen it, he faid, before. 

From Bafle l made an excurfion to Mulhaufen, a town in alliance with the Swiis 
cantons ; which, though fituated at the diftance of feveral miles from the frontiers of 
Switzerland, and entirely enclofed within the dominions of France, is yet confidefed 
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and refpccted as. a part of the Helvetic Confederacy ; and entitled to all, the privileges 
enjoyed hy that body. ' ° 

Mulhaufen (lands in Sundgau, a diftridt of Alface, about fifteen miles from Bafle • 
in a fertile plain, at the bottom of a ridge of hills, and.at fmall difiance from the Vofee * 
The walls of the town enclole a circumference of not more than two miles and"t* 
whole territory is comprifed within a precindl of eight miles. * J s 

This little republic maintained its privileges, which had been granted by the EmD 
rors during the times of feudal tyranny, by contradUng an-alliance, at different intervals" 
with Bade, Strafburgh, and the towns of Alface and Suabia; and afterwards in th* 
middle of the fifteenth century, with Bern, Friburgh, and Soleure. At length 
*5*5, it was received into the Helvetic Confederacy ; which league has preferred’ its 
liberty and independence from the encroachments of the empire, on one hand and S 
the other, from the attacks of France. The inhabitants are of the reformed *religio° n 
The town contains about eight hundred houfes, and fix thoufand fouls, and there ^ 
two thoufand fubjedts in the villages within its little territory. Mulhaufen owes its pref t 
flourifliing ftate to Us manufadtures, which confift principally of printed linen and 
cottons. . na 

The government is arifto-democratical. The fupreme power refides in the Great and 
Little Councils, confiding both together of feventy-eight perfons, and drawn from the 
burghers, whofe number amounts to feven hundred, diftributed into fix tribes. 

Mr. Koehlin's commercial fchool deferves to be mentioned. It is a private mftitu. 
tion for about thirty fcholars, who are inftrudtcd in the German, French, and Latin 
languages; in fencing, dancing, and all polite accomplifliments ; and more particularly 
in accounts and book-keeping. The expence, including an uniform, amounts to 
£S° P er annum. The plan is very judicious, and the whole appeared to be well con- 
ducted *. 


LETTER XVIII. —Bijhopric of Bafle — Perentru. — Abbey of Bellelay.—ArleJheim.—DcU 
mont. — Valley of Mun/ler. — Pierre Pertuis.— Valley of St. Imier. 

ALTHOUGH great part of the dominions fubjedt to the Bifliop of Bafle, or as he 
is called by the Proteftants, the Prince of Porentru, is not comprifed within the* limits 
of Switzerland ; yet as, till lately, he was in alliance with the Catholic cantons, and as 
many of his fubjedts, even in thofe diftridts which lie within the German empire are 
comburghers with Bern, and under the protedtion of that republic, his territory is 
ufualiy included in all the topographical accounts of Switzerland. It merits alfo the 
notice of the traveller for its romantic feenes, of the mineralogift for the variety of its 
petrifadtions and foffils, and of the politician for the peculiarity of its government and 
the numerous and complicated immunities of the people. * 

Having made various excurfions into this country, I Ihall lay before you a general 
account of its political ftate, and a particular defeription of thofe parts which I had an 
opportunity of vifiting. 1 

The bifhopric of Bafle may be claffed under two general divifions : the firft lies to 
the fouth of Pierre Pertuis, and forms a part of Switzerland ; the fecond, to the north 
of the fame boundary, includes that diftridt fituated within the German empire. 

♦ 

* , Mulhaufen is no longer an ally of the Helvetic Body. In 1 798 it furrendered to the French, after a 
. blockade of two years, and was incorporated with the French Republic, 


The 
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The fovereign is chofen by the chapter of eighteen canons, refident at Arlefheim, 
and confirmed by the Pope. He is prince of the German empire, and does homagfc 
to the Emperor for that part of his territory which lies in the circle of the Upper Rhine. 
He was always confidered as an ally of the Swifs, by his union with the Catholic can- 
tons, firft formed in 1579, and renewed at different intervals, particularly in 1671 and 
1697 ; and, by being included in the treaty which thofe cantons contracted with France 
in 1715- But as he was not comprifed among the allies of the Swifs, in the league 
between the thirteen cantons and Louis the Sixteenth in 1777, he can at prefent fcarcely 
be deemed a member of the Helvetic Confederacy. 

The’ firft particular alliance with France was concluded in 1739, between the Bifhop 
and Louis the Fifteenth, and was renewed in 1 7 80. By virtue of this treaty the Bifhop has 
troops in the French fervice ; and his fubjedts enjoy all the privileges which are granted 
to the natives of the thirteen cantons. 

In cafe of a rupture between France and the empire, he is bound to remain neuter. 
But this neutrality did not in 1675 prevent the French troops from being quartered in 
his dominions, as forming part of the empire ; and they were only removed at the in- 
terceflion of the Catholic cantons. If a mifunderftanding ihould arife between France 
and the Emperor, the Bifhop’s fituation would be extremely embarrafllng ; as his doub- 
ful connection with the Swifs would fcarcely preferve his territory from being invaded 
by one of thofe two powers. 

The form of government is limited fovereignty: the Bifhop being bound, on all- 
important occafions to confult his chapter ; and his prerogative being confined by the 
great immunities enjoyed by his fubjeCts in general, and particularly by thofe of the Re- 
formed communion. He nominates to all employments, both civil and military, and 
appoints the bailifs or governors ; criminal juftice is adminiftered in his name, and he 
has the power of pardoning. In civil proceedings, he receives an appeal from the 
inferior courts; but in his German dominions, when' the caufe exceeds the value of a 
ftipulated futn, it maybe carried to the chambers of Wetzlar or Vienna. 

The fubjeCts of the bifhop are partly Proteftants and partly Catholics. The Pro- 
teftants, of whom a more particular account will be given, inhabit the greater part of 
the valley of Munfter, and the whole diftridt of the fouth of Pierre Pertuis, and are about 
15,000; the Catholics amount to 35,000. 

The French and German languages being both fpoken in the bifhop’s dominions, 
feveral places have two names, that fcarcely refemble each other ; namely, Munfter 
and Moitier, Dachfield and Tavdnnes , Delmont and Deljberg , Gofrandelin and Rennendorf, 
Elay and Seehof. 

Porentru, capital of the bifhop’s dominions, and his principal refidence, is fituated in: 
the bailliage of Elfgau, about three mites from the frontiers of France. It is a fmall 
but neat town ; and its pofition, in an oval plain, furrounded by well-wooded hills, and 
watered by a ferpentine rivulet, is exceedingly pleafant. The epifcopal palace, which 
has been lately repaired and augmented, ftands on an eminence overlooking the town, 
and the environs fertile in corn and pa 11 u re. One of the towers, built of (lone, and 
faid to be of Roman workmanfhip, ftill remains a monument of its antiquity. 

The highways, which lead from all quarters to Porentru, and have been formed at a 
confiderable expence, do honour to the fovereigns of this country.- The road to Belle- 
lay and Bienne is a magnificent caufeway ; is carried upon hanging terraces ; through 
“ twilight groves,” and along continued afeents and declivities. I palled it by moon- 
light ; and the reflection of the rays quivering through the thick foliage was inconceiv- 
ably beautiful. 

Bcllelay 
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Bellelay, which 1 vifited in my journey from Bienne to Porqntru, is a rich abbey of 
Benedictines, about twenty miles from the capital, in a folitary but not unpleafant 
fituation, furrounded by mountains, and fheltered by forefts. This abbey Is not merely 
confined to religious purpofes ; the late abbot, Nicholas de Luce, having inftituted a 
military academy for the young nobility and gentry. For this purpofe he erected a 
large building near the abbey, and provided fuitable matters and profeffors. When l 
was there, the number of fcholars amounted to forty. They are inftrufted in various 
branches of polite literature ; they wear uniforms ; and are trained to military manoeu- 
vres and exercifcs. The cheapness of this fchool, and its dittance from the diflipation 
of large towns, render it of great public utility. The whole expence of each fcholar, 
for his board, lodging, inttruCtion, and various lefions, fcarcely exceeds £20 per an- 
num. It is curious to find a military academy eftablifhed in the midft of rocks and fo- 
retts, and within the walls of a convent ; and to obferve Benedictine friars, inftead of 
wafting their time in monkifh ignorance, rendering themfelves beneficial to fociety. 

The chapter, compofed of eighteen canons, who, upon a vacancy in the fee, poiTefs 
the right of electing the bilhop, was fixed at Friburgh in Brifgau from the period of the 
reformation, which drove them from Bade, to 1677, when Friburgh was occupied by 
the French troops. In the following year the chapter was transferred to Arlefheim, 
where it now relides. The vacant cauonries are filled alternately by the pope and 
chapter. 

On the 14th of Auguft 1786, I made, in company with feveral friends, an cxcur- 
fion to Arlelheim, which is a l'mall but pleafant place, almoft four miles from Butte. 
We had the honour of dining with the Baron de lJgertz, one of the canons. After a 
repaft, no lefs elegant than agreeable, our hoft politely accompanied us to a garden 
ftyled The Hermitage, about a quarter of a mile from Arlelheim ; which was laid out 
at the joint cxpencc of the Baron and of Madame d’Andlau, the bailiPs lady, with a 
view to employ the poor in a time of great fcarcity, and to provide walks for the inha- 
bitants of the town; the grounds are very extenfive and pleafant. The walks are car- 
ried along thefides of the rocks, which are richly wooded, and through a delightful 
femicircular plain ; bounded by fertile hills, and watered by a fmall lake, the borders 
of which are peculiarly wild and pitlurefque. Several caverns, hollowed and arched 
by the hand of nature, add to the romantic Angularity of the feenery ; while many 
tranfparent ftreams, conveyed from a confiderable dittance, fall in fmall cafeades, or 
bubble from the ground like real fprings. A faftidious pbferver might perhaps remark 
of this enchanting fpot, ‘that in a f£W circumftances nature has been too much facrificed 
to art ; and that there are fome buildings lefs calculated to pleafe than to furprife. 

An elegant infeription for this charming hermitage was extemporarily compofed by 
profeffor Oberlin of Strafburgh, one of our party. 

HOSPES-AMICE- 

HASCEDEL 1 CIAS* 

NAT URAL -DEBES* 

DEBESdNDUSTRLE- 

BALBINJE-AB-ANDLAV- 

HENRICI-A-LIGERTZ. 

I fhall clofe this letter with an account of my journey from Bafle to Bienne, through 
the vallies of Lauffen, Delmont, Muntter, and St. Imier, a traft of country in the 
bifhopric of Bafle, which is not inferior in beauty to the mod delightful parts of Swit- 
zerland. 

We 
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We quitted Bafle early in the morning, and palled through a fertile plain watered 
by the Birs, and 'bounded by two chains of the Jura j one whereof terminates abruptly, 
fupporting on its fummitthe caftle of Wertenburgh. As we continued our route, the 
plain gradually narrowed, the mountains approached each other, and we entered the 
rich valley of Lauffen, enclofed between the rocks, fprink led with groves of oak and 
beech, and exhibiting many romantic points of view. Lauffen, which gives name to 
the valley, has its own magiftrates, and inferior courts of juftice. The natives are 
indullrious : thofe who are not employed in agriculture gain a comfortable livelihood 
from making cloth, fpinning yarn, and knitting worfted ftockings. The inhabitants of 
the valley talk German, and thofe of Sautier, a finall neighbouring village, French ; 
which language is fpoken through the vallies of Delmont, Munfter, and St. Imier. 

About three leagues from Lauffen we came to a narrow pals, entered the valley of 
Delmont, near Sautier ; quitted the high road, and gently afeended to Delmont, 
which (lands pleafantly on an acclivity, ’ backed by a ridge of rocks embrowned with 
firs. 

In this fmall town refule the provofl and canons, who cotnpofe the chapter formerly 
eftablifhed at Munfter ; which was removed here, in 1630, on the introduction of the 
Reformed religion into the valley of Munfter. At the extremity of the town is the 
epifcopal palace, built, in 1718, by Conrad Baron of Reinach, and bifhop of Bafle: 
it commands a fine view of the adjacent country. The bailif, who holds his court in 
this town, has jurifdidtion over the vallies of Delmont and Munfter. In criminal pro- 
ceedings he arrefts and examines, and can inflidt fmall penalties for trifling mifde- 
meanors ; but in all cafes of notoriety, the delinquent is either tried at Porentru, or 
the bailif’s fentence mud be confirmed or amended in that fupreme tribunal. Civil 
caufes are firfl adjudged in the provincial courts ; from vvhofe decifion an appeal lies to 
the epifcopal tribunal at Porentru, and from thence to the imperial chambers of Wetz- 
lar or Vienna. Delmont contains eight hundred inhabitants, who are all Catholics : 
they have their own magiftrates and inferior tribunals. 

About a mile from Delmont I flopped at Corrandelin, a fmall village in the Catholic 
diftridt of the valley of Munfter, in order to examine an iron foundery belonging to 
the bifhop. The ore is drawn from the valley of Delmont, near the villages of Corcu, 
Wick, Recolcns, and Sepres ; it is taken from the ground in fmall pieces, feldom 
larger than a pea. The director informed me, that it is ufually found in that flate, and 
very rarely in maffes. The largdt inafs he ever remembered to have feen was ten feet 
long, two thick, and two broad. He added that the mountains in the neighbourhood 
abound with ore, which would yield confiderable quantities of iron, if fufficient charcoal 
could be procured for the furnaces. As he was but lately appointed director, he could 
not give any accurate intelligence concerning the annual quantity of iron linelted in 
this foundry ; but informed me, in general, that the dilferent ores yielded altogether 
two thirds of pure mineral, the quality whereof was extremely fine, and fcarcely infe- 
rior to the beft fort exported from Sweden. 

Corrandelin, together with the villages of Chntillon, Roffemaifon, Vellerat,. Cour- 
chappois, Corbaon, Mervellier, and Elay, though connected, in regard to ecclefiafli- 
cal affairs, with the valley of Delmont, form that part of the valley of Munfter, which 
is called the Catholic, or Lower Diftridt. It is denominated' the Catholic Diftridt, be- 
caufe the inhabitants are exclufively of the Rotnifh church ; and Lower Diftridt, be- 
csfufe it is fituated rntcr den felfcn , or below the ridge of rocks which feparate it from 
the Upper , or Protejlant Diftridl. Before I piocced further, it will be necefiary to de- 
feribe the general divifions of rhts valley, and the civil and religious immunities of the 

natives } 
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-natives, that you may be enabled to comprehend its complicated topography and cu« 
rious political ftate, by which, though fubjedt . to the bilhop of Balfe, it is under the 
protection of the canton of Bern. 

The valley of Munfter, or Moitier, extends from the valley of Delmont to Pierre 
Pertuw ; and is included in that part of the bifhop’s dominions which lie within the 
German empire. But, as the inhabitants have, for above three hundred years, been 
under the protection of Bern, the valley is confidered by many authors as forming part 
of Switzerland. It is divided into two principal did rids ; the CatJjo.'ic or Lower Dif. 
trict, which lies at the extremity of the valley of Delmont, and comprizes the eight 
villages above mentioned ; the Protejlant or Upper Diltrid, which ftretches from the 
chain of rocks near Corrandelin, to Pierre Pertuis, its fouthern boundary ; and con. 
taining, i. The Greater Valley, or Valley of Tavannes; and 2. The Leffer Valley, 
which is fubdivided into Grand- Val, or the Great Valley, and the Little Valley, or the 
Valley of Sornetan. 

The inhabitants of both did rids are comburghers with the canton of Bern. The 
firft treaty of comburgherlhip was coritraded in 1 4S4. In that year, Bern and the bifhop 
of Bade refpedively fupporting two candidates for the provoftlhip of Munfter, the for- 
tner took pofleflion of the whole valley, and exaded homage from the inhabitants. 
Thefe difputes being compromifed at the treaty of Corrandelin, Bern reftored the val* 
ley to the bilhop on the following conditions : that the inhabitants fhould be maintained 
in all their privileges ; continue as comburghers with Bern, under the protedion of 
that republic ; remain neuter in cafe of a war between Bern and the bilhop ; and fol- 
low the ftandard of Bern, when engaged in hodilities againft any other power. This 
treaty of comburgherlhip, renewed at different intervals, has excited frequent difputes 
between Bern and the bilhop, and particularly in 1705 and 1711 occafioned an open 
rupture. Thefe difputes were finally adjtrfled at the pacification of Arau; when the 
bilhop ratified the treaty of comburgherlhip, confirmed all the rights and immunities 
of the inhabitants, and confented to the mediation and interference of Bern. 

The affairs of religion excited for fome time no lefs conteft between the bilhop and 
Bern, than the treaty of comburgherlhip. ‘The reformation being adopted, in 1531, 
by a confiderable number of the inhabitants in the valley of Munfter, civil commotions 
enfued ; Bern interfered in behalf of the Proteftants, and the bilhop protected the an- 
cient church eftablilhment. It was at length amicably fettled between both parties ; that 
the majority of each parifh Ihould freely decide, whether the inhabitants Ihould profefs 
the Roman Catholic or the Reformed religion ; and that the chapter of Munfter Ihould 
continue to receive the tythes, on condition of difeharging the falaries of the Proteftant 
minifters. In confequence of this rational compromise, the eight villages, which now 
form the Lower Didtridt, voted for the maintainance of the Catholic religion ; and the 
pariihes of the upper diftridt for the Reformed church. Accordingly the two perfua- 
fions were refpedively eftablifhed in thefe two diftridts ; the chapter retained its eftates 
and tythes, and quitting Munfter, where the new dodtrines were admitted, retired firft 
to Soleure, arid afterwards fettled at Delmont : but, as feveral Proteftants and Catholics 
continued profnifeuoufly to inhabit the two diftridts, difturbances were occafionally re- 
newed. Nor were the religious differences entirely compofed till the peace of Arau ; 
which enjoined, that all the members of the two perfuafions Ihould be finally feparated ; 
that all the inhabitants of the Upper Diftridt, who then profefled or fhould hereafter 
profefs the Catholic religion, Ihould retire to Elay ; and that, in the fame manner, the 
Proteftants in the Lower diftridt Ihould remove to the Upper diftridt. Since this period, 
the molt perfedt harmony has fubfifted between them. 
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By virtue of the alliance with Bern, that republic annually deputes one Of its magif- 
trates and an ecclefiaftic to this valley. The magiftrate enquires if the civil and reli- 
gious immunities have been prelerved inviolate ; the ecclefiallic wild is called infpeftor 
of the churches in the valley of Munfter, examines into the ftate of church difeipline, 
and diftributes among the inhabitants of the Upper di Uriel catechifms and pfalters. Bern 
alfo approves the nomination of the minifters to the vacant benefices,- fome of whom 
are appointed and paid by thebifhop, others by the chapters of Delmontand Bellelay } 
as the bilhop or chapters poflefs the tythes in the refpeftive pariflies. 

Soon after quitting Corrandelin, 1 entered the Protejlant didrift, through a pafs be- 
tween two rocks, which nearly approach each other, and juft leave an opening fufticient 
for- the river Birs and the road, and continued along a narrow glen, about four miles in 
length. The road winds above the impetuous Birs, and at the bottom of rocks of 
white limeftone, of inacceflible height, and though in mod places abfolutely perpendi- 
cular, yet agreeably feathered with trees,' particularly towards their fummits, which 
over-hang, and fcarcely admit the light of the fun. In the midft of this glen is La 
Roche, the firft Proteftant village in the valley of Munfter ; the houlcs (land on both 
fides of the Birs, where the rocks recede a little, and prefent a gentle Hope. 

On ifiuing from this glen, we entered a fertile plain encircled by hills, in the midft 
of which is fituated the village of Munfter or Moitier : it takes that appellation from 
the chapter of canons, who, upon the reformation, quitted this place of their reft* 
dence, and fettled at Dclmont. 

About half a mile from Munfter we came into another glen, near three miles in 
length : it is called Chaluet, of a fimilar nature with that which we traverfed between 
Corrandelin and the plain of Munfter, k but dill wilder and more craggy, deeper, and 
more obfeure. It is alfo divided by the Birs, which ru(hes through it with great impe- 
tuofity ; and is fo narrow, that the road occupies the whole fpace between the torrent 
and the mountain, and the wheels of our carriage frequently on one fide bru(hed the 
rock, and on the other ran clofe to the precipice which overhangs the river. This 
caufeway, over broken crags and deep precipices, does honour to the prince who car- 
ried it into execution. An infeription, which I obferved near a bridge in the midft of 
this obfeure glen, may perhaps feem exaggerated to a perfon unacquainted with the 
natural impediments of the country ; but to me on the fpot appeared ftriftly confonant 
to truth : 

Jofcphus Gulielmus 
Ex Rinchnis de Baldtnflein 
Bajilienfium Epifcopus Princeps 
Viam Veteribus Inclufam 
Rupibus ct Claujlris Montium Ruptis 
Bir/d Pontibus Strata 
Opere Romanis Digno 
Aperuit. 

Anno. D. M.DCC.LII. 

Although in various parts of Switzerland I had frequently obferved the juftnefs of 
the remark, that in all deep vallies which interfeft the mountains, the falient angles on 
one fide alternately correfpond with the cavities on the other ; and that parallel ftrata 
of rock anfwer to each other, in all direftions and at all heights j yet 1 never fau^this 
faft more ftrongly exemplified than in the two ridges of lime-ftone bordering this glen. 
vol. v. 4 x They 
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They are of a ftupendous height j and the ft rata horizontal, inclined, or almoft per- 
pendicular on one fide, are exactly fimilar and of the fame thicknefs on the other: a 
circitmftance which, joined to the correfponding fituation of the angles, feetns to prove 
that they were formerly united, and either rent afunder by a fudden convulfion, or fe. 
parated by the gradual attrition of the waters. 

At the extremity of the Chaluet we entered another plain, well cultivated, and agree- 
ably fpotted with villages ; and arrived towards the clofe of the evening at Molleray, 
where we pafied the night. The people appear happy and contented, and are ex- 
tremely induftrious. The greater part are employed in agriculture ; a few, encouraged 
by their neighbours of Locle and Chaux de Fond have lately introduced feveral trades 
into thefe mountains j and Belleval, a fmall neighbouring village, already. contains five 
watchmakers. , 

From Molleray we continued along a fertile plain by the fide of 'the Birs ; through 
feveral pleafant and well looking villages, of which Tavannes, in German Dacbfeld , is 
the largeft. In about two miles we arrived at the extremity of the plain, which is 
clofed by a rock, through which opens the celebrated pafs called Pierre Pertuh , At 
the bottom of this rock, the Birs burfts from the ground in feveral copious fprings, and 
turns two mills within a few paces of its principal fource. 

Pierre Pcrtuis is a large arched aperture through a folid rock, about thirty feet long, 
forty-five broad, and thirty high in the loweft part, which fome aver to have been 
formed by nature, others by art. A Roman infeription over the arch, extremely de- 
faced, has given fufficient employment to the ingenuity of antiquaries. Having feen 
feveral fac-fimiles, greatly differing from each other, I copied it as exa&ly as the height 
would permit. 


WMINI AVGS, 

T M 

CTA PER i 
OV. VM PATER. 

IVI COL. HELV. 

Of this infeription many folutions have been attempted ; but the mod probable are 

the two following : 

Numini A ugujioritm via fafla per Titum d minium Paternum 11 virum Colon Helvet . — 
Others read, per montem durvum Paternus. 

Both thefe folutions imply, that a road was formed through the mountains by Pater- 
nus, a duumvir, during the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and Venus-. From the latter 
explanation, per montem durvum , fome antiquarians have endeavoured to prove, that 
he cut through the rock ; and confequently, that the arch is the work of art, not of 
nature : while, others maintain, that it by no means follows, even from this reading, 
that the rock. was pierced by order of Paternus : but merely that the road was carried 
through the rock *. On examining the infeription with attention, the words which 
antiquarians have fupplied, to fupport their particular fyftems, are extremely doubtful ; 
and to me, who obferved the arch without partiality to any hypothefis,, it appeared to 
have been originally a great cavern, either totally formed by nature, or, if allifted 

• The reader, who wilhee to examine this fubjeft with attention, is referred to ScliJcfflin’s '/(/hl'u JHup 
train, and to a differtation on the fjbjcA pnbliihed by Buxtorf. 

by 
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by art, that only a fmall part of its fouthern extremity was opened by the labour of 
man. 

The fouthern extremity of Pierre Pcrtuis leads into the valley of St. Iinier, fome- 
times called F.nguel, which comprifes- the bifliop’s dominions lying in' Switzerland. 
The inhabitants are Proleft ants, and governed by a bailif appointed by the bilhop. He 
refides at Courtelari ; but his authority is exceedingly limited by the various privileges, 
both civil and religious, poftefted by the natives. Their religious immunities, con- 
firmed by the bilhop, are guaranteed by the four reformed cantons. The whole dill rift 
lies within the Jura mountains, and is fertile in pafture ; the inhabitants are induftrious. 

On arriving at the extremity of mount Jura, a fudden profpect burft upon our view, 
commanding the undulating country fertilized by the Aar, backed by that majeftic chain 
of Alps which extends beyond the frontiers of Savoy. Defending gently into the 
plain with this glorious profpeft before us, and which was heightened by the luminous 
fplendour of the mid-day fun, vvecrolfed the Sure, and finilhed our delightful expedi- 
tion at Bienne. 

From Pierre Pcrtuis to Bienne, a fuperb caufeway is carried along a continual defeent 
for fix miles; it winds through thick forefts, and overhangs the deep abyfs, in which, 
the Sure, a turbid and impetuous torrent, precipitates its courfe, always roaring, and 
frequently unfeen, in its rocky channel *. 

LETTER 

* The whfile bifhopn’c of Bade is now annexed to France. In 1792 their troops overran the country of 
Pnrentui, orthe German part, under the pretence of delivering the natives from ikv-ry/atid took poiTcf- 
fum of the famous pafs of Pierre Pcrtuis. This diftrift was ceded to France by the treaty of Campo For- 
mio, and is* formed into the department of Mont Terrible. 

In December 1 79 ^ *hc Helvetic part of the territory was entered by the French general St. Cyr 5 he 
took pofltflion of it in the name of the republic, declaring that France fuccceded to the property, domi- 
nions, lights, and prerogatives of the bifhop. 

This didrift was alfo annexed to the department of Mont Terrible ; and the proclamation of Mengaud 
to the unoffending natives, which fubje&ed their country to the dominion of Ftance, is a combination of 
arrogance, infult, and mockery. 

«« Peace and fafety to all his friends! Mengaud, Commiflary of the Executive Dire&ory, to the in- 

habitants of all the countries not yet occupied by the French republic, dependencies upon the old bilhop. 

ric of Bade, on the left bank of the Rhine. 

** Citizens ! 

« The re-union of a part of the old principality of Porentruy, equally decided the incorporation of 
your country with the French republic. 

«* 1 his proceeding of trance is that of a free people, fubftituted to the rights of a government againlt 
Nature, which overwhelms you. And becaufe the exercifc of thofe rights, become ours, did not fooner 
take place, by purging them of all that is incompatible with the dignity of man, it does not follow, that 
we have foi gotten that you rre flill in chains. We come to break them. 

Happier than your fathers, whofe blood flowed in the wars which founded the different fpecies of go- 
vernment in Switzerland, and which have only bequeathed you a buithenfome and degrading exigence, you 
are at length going to enjoy the bkflings of Providence, who only created men to make them members of 
one and the fame family. 

“ You knew nothing but tithes, corwes, See.; you had only priefts, nobles, and privileged pei ions : 
your commerce, your induftry, your arts, in (hurt your very fubfiitcnce, all bore the tiamp of the facer- 
dotal defpotifm fo dexteroufly combined with a no lefs odious tyranny. Now you are* men : liberty and 
equality will no longer permit among you any other dillindion than that of merit, talents, and virtue. 
Called ill indiferiminately to the helm of the fociety, in the fupport and 1 fafety of which you are all equally 
intereAed, your fubfillertce will in future be fectire, the granaries of the French republic being the pro- 
perty of all its children. Your trade, encouraged within, protefted without, will no longer be fhackled. 
Induftry, the arts, agriculture will receive encouragements to be expe&ed'only from a nation vi&orious, 
free, powerful, and generous, enlightened on the nature of rights, and on the manner of exercifing them. 

44 Learn to appreciate thefe advantages, and merit them by turning a deaf ear to the interefted and 
treacherous infinuatious of the evil-minded, and fools, who endeavour to depreciate them, and to miflead you. 

1 “ We 
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LETTER XIX. —The town of Bienne. 

THE fmall territory v of Bienne, containing fcarcely fix thoufand inhabitants, lies be- 
tween the lake and a chain of the Jura mountains ; it is furrounded by the cantons of 
Bern and Soleure, the Bifliopric of Balle, and the principality of .Neuchatel. The 
town is fityatcd at the fo'ot of the Jura, and at a little diftance from the lake ; which 
is here about nine miles in length, and four in breadth : the borders are pleafing and 
piclurefque ; and the town of Nidau forms a very beautiful object upon its ealtern 
tide. 

The Bifhop of Bafle is the fovereign of this little ftate: his power, formerly confi- 
derable, is at prefent exceedingly limited. Indeed the conftitution of Bienne is of fo 
very peculiar a nature, that I know not well by what name it can be diftinguiffied : it 
cannot properly be called either a limited monarchy, or an independent republic ; but 
feems rather to be a mixed government, partaking fomewhat of both. 

The Bifhop of Bafle receives, upon his promotion to the fee, the homage of the ci- 
tizens and militia of this town, with all the apparent ceremonials of the moft abfolute 
fubmiffion; but at the fame time he confirms, in the ftrongeft manner, all their privi- 
leges and franchifes. He is reprefented by a mayor of his own appointing, whole 
power and office confift in convoking, and prefiding in, the .Little Council, as the 
chief court of juftice ; in collecting the fuffrages, and declaring the fentence ; but 
without, giving any vote himfelf. And, although juftice is carried on, and executed, 
in the name of the biffiop, yet neither that prince nor the mayor has the prerogative 
of pardoning criminals, or of mitigating the fentence. All caufes, civil as well as 
criminal, are brought before this council in the firft inftance; .and, in more important 
proceedings, an appeal lies to the Sovereign. Council : in both cafes, each party choofc3 
a member of the council to aft as his advocate ; which office he is obliged to difeharge 
without fee or recompence. 

The fovereign’s revenue amounts only to about £300 a-year ; but mean as his civil 
lift is, it is Hill more confiderable than his power ; for he does not poifefs the lead 
lhare of the adminiftration. The legiflative authority refides in the Great and Little 
Councils combined : the former confifts of forty members, and the latter, in which the 
executive power is vefted, is cempofed of twenty-four ; the members of each mult be 
married men. Both thefe councils eleft their relpeftive members ; fo far the conftitu- 
tion is entirely ariftocratical. The burgomafter or chief of the regency, is chofen by 

the two councils, and prefides at their meetings ; he continues in office during life ; but 
he, as well as the feveral magiftrates, mult be confirmed annually by the two councils. 
The falarics annexed to thefe polls are exceedingly moderate, and indeed the general 
expences of government are fo very fmall, that, in proportion to them, its revenues 
may well be cpnfidered as abundantly ample. 

It appears, therefore, that this Proteftant republic, notwithftanding the fovereignty of 
its Catholic biffiop, enjoys in the fulleft extent the power of impofing taxes, contraft- 


** We come among you as friends. Wc are your brothers. Do not be afraid of any ill treatment. 
Perfons and propci ty (hall be protected, ag much as the enemies of liberty (hall be opprefled. The moll 
cxa£l and drift difciplinc (hall be obfcived by the warriors, who never had, nor ever will have, any other 
enemies than tbofc of libeity. Such are the orders of the Executive Dirt&ory. 

u Mengaub, Commiflionci of the Executive Diretfory” 

ing 
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mg alliances, declaring war and peace ; and, in fliort, of exercifing every other a d of 
abfolute and independent legiflation. This lingular conflitution is guaranteed by Bern, 
Friburgh, and Soleure, with whom the town is clofely allied ; in confequence of which, 
it becomes a member of the Helvetic Confederacy. This alliance between thofe cantons 
and the town of Bienne, is of a fuperior nature to that of the fame cantons with the 
Bilhop of Bafle : for the town enjoys the right of fending deputies to every gene- 
ral diet, ordinary and extraordinary j whereas the bilhop does not poflefs the fame 
privilege. 

The language of the country is a provincial German ; but, as the territory borders 
upon the principality of Neuchatel, the inhabitants fpeak alfo a corrupted French. 
They are a very adive and indurtrious people ; feveral manufactures are eftablilhed in 
the town, which, confidering its lize, cariies on a tolerable trade. 

I have often had occafion to obferve, that the middling clafs of people in Switzer- 
land are far more intelligent than thofe of' the fame rank in any other country. Ac- 
cordingly, I invited laft night my landlord of the Crown inn to fup with me ; and 
found him by no means difpol'ed to be a filent guelt. He gave me a long account of 
the late ceremony, when the citizens did homage to their new bilhop. I was pleafed to 
hear him expatiate, with all the enthufiafni of national pride, upon the beauty and 
grandeur of the feene ; the magnificence of the procelfion j the number of fpe&ators, 
as well ltrangers as natives, who were affembled ; together with the entertainments and 
balls that were given upon that occafion. By the lofty terms in which he fpoke of this 
procelfion, you would have imagined, at leaft, that he had been deferibing the coro- 
nation of the Emperor of Germany, or the King of France ; and, in truth, to an in- 
habitant of Bienne, whofe government is adminiitered without the leaft degree of ex- 
ternal pomp, and where luxury has as yet made but little progrefs, the ceremony mult 
have appeared a very ftriking l’pedacle. My holt’s narrative recalled to my remem- 
brance the accounts of thofe ancient feudal fovereignties j when the great vaflals of the 
crown did homage to their liege lord ; and, while in terms they promifed him unlimited 
obedience, maintained in fad, every efleutial of independence. 

I have been amuling myfelf in fome pleafant walks, that lie by the fide of the lake, 
which is here prettily lkirted with country houfes. In my way I parted over a plain 
between the town and the lake, which the Sovereign Council, by a kind of agrarian 
law that does honour to the legillature, lately allotted, in diftind portions, to each 
burgher, for his own particular ufe ; and it is entirely laid' out in little kitchen-gardens. 
The general government, indeed, of this miniature date, is well adminiitered. It has 
lately adopted the liberal policy of conferring the burgherlhip at an eal’y rate : a wife 
regulation, which cannot fail of increafing the population of the town, and extending 
its commerce. 

I know your fentiments much too well, my dear fir, to apologize for calling your 
attention in the prefent inltance, as in fome others, to thefe diminutive commonwealth.?. 
The various modifications of government, into which civil fociety is divided, is a 
fpeculation that will always afford matter both of entertainment and refledion, to a 
philofophic mind ; and I am per'fuaded, that you confid’er the meaneit fpotof this globe 
confecrated by liberty, to be an objed worthy, not only of your curiofity, but your 
veneration *. I am, &c. v 

LETTER 

* Bienne, which forms an important pafs into the Swifs territories, was occupied hy the French on the 
8th of February 1798, and annexed to France aa fubjeft to the Bilhop of whofe rights they alfumed 
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LETTER XX.— 7^ town and Canton of Soleure. — Detail of the Government.-^- Anticnt 
and New Burghers. — Affembly of tbe-Rofengarlen. 

THE dirndl road from Bjifle to Soleure lies through the mid ft of the Jura mountains 
along the romantic vale of Balftal, which is remarkable for its fertility. The road 
from Bienne to Soleure traverfes a well-cultivated valley, watered by the Aar, at the’ 
foot of a piked ridge, which forms a branch of mount Jura ; its ftdes, from the bot- 
tom to the fumroit, are fo embrowned with overhanging - forefts of pine and fir, as to 
exhibit only occafional intervals of naked rock, beds of torrents, and- a few folitary 
fpecks of pafture, and are fo wild and fteep as, within the extent of five leagues, 
fcarcely to difplay the appearance of a fiogle houfe, or a trace of the flighted foot-way. 
Near Soleure this chain of the Jura, called Weijfenjlcin, abruptly diminimes in heighth, 
becomes gradually flopinc, and is chequered to the fummit with fields of corn and 
pafture. 


in confequenec of having feized lus territories. It Is difficult to decide whether the French accqunts of 
the feizure of this little republic, are more burlefque or infultfng ; 

“ 2© Pluvkfe.— The day before yellerday, at half pall four in the afternoon, the French republicans 
under the command of General Nouvion arrived at the gates of Bienne, and were met by the two councils, 
who poured forth their vows for the re-union to the ^reat nation. After a fliort interview, the Rrpubli- 
cans entered the town, drums beating and colours flying; and on their arrival at the town-houfe the ge- 
neral read the proclamation, in the name of the French republic, which produced a furpriling cffeil. 
Thofc who were feduced by the oligarchy of Bern were ftruck motionlefs with ailonifhmcnt ; bur, on re- 
covering their fenfes, they conld not help declaring that Wifdom herfelf had di&ated the proclamation. 
During a fpace of four hundred years no troops had been fecn in the town of Bienne ; the imprefiion, there- 
fore, was deeply, felt. How glorious h the triumph of virtue and friendfliip ! 

“ The brave General Npnvion has already gained all hearts. His rrtildnefs, wifdom. and republican 
virtue, will make a deeper impreffion on the Helvetic people than the terrible and always vi&orious bayonet. 
I rejoice to hear him exclaim, u Without moral?, without virtue, there is no true happineis for, as 
Racine obferves, 

€t La gloirc Jes me chants en un moment s'eteint” 

“ Citizen Brcffon conftituted mayor of Bienne by the French government, ha9 acquired by his mildnels 
and civifm the general confidence and lqvc of the inhabitants. He has feveral times appeared in the conn- 
ed, decorated with the national fcarf To him we owe the happy difpofuion of the people. To-morrow 
we fhall folemly plant the tree of liberty. 'Long lrve the Republic V 9 

The account of this ceremony is thus detailed in another letter: 

** Announce to the Fiench republic the folemn ceremony of planting the. tree of liberty, which took 
place at eleven in the morning. 

“ The republican phalanxes, led by General Nouvfon, aflembled in the fquare before the town houfe, 
and were met by the French mayor and the magiftraey. fnftantly the tri-colour flag waved on the to^vn- 
houfc, and warlike mufic -ftruck up. Several energetic harangues, by the general, the mayor, and many 
citizens both of Bienne and France, made the deepeft imprefiion. Every fentence breathed the ptirell ci- 
vifm and themildeft philanthropy. Patriotic fongs we^e then- fting, a grand dinner was giv<?n by t her gene- 
ral, and toails drank to the immortality of the great nation, and to the wifhed-for union of the republic of 
Bienne to the firft republic of the world. Thefrftival was terminated by a ball, which continued the whole 
night, and every thing was conducted with the great ell decorum, and the molt pleaftng fraternity prevailed. 
The general was prefent for a fliort time, and Ids heart was penetrated with the vieife of this delightful pic- 
ture 5 all feeling fouls experienced the molt exaujfite fenfat ions. The joy of the people was announced by 
a brilliant illumination, allegorical devices and patriotic Tonga. Beautiful young women appeared at the 
ball decoiated with tri-colour ribbands andfaflies. What a noble triumph for the French republic is that 

piade by friendfliip and fweet fraternity V 9 Moniteur, 13 th Ventioje (S/A March)* 

- * 

' a .Soleure 
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Soieure is pleafantly fituated upon the Aar, which here expands its banks and opens 
into a fine and broad river. I will not exert the privilege of a traveller, and tell you, 
what fome extravagant antiquaries do not fcrupls to affert, that it was built by the pa- 
triarch Abraham j but you will have no difficulty, perhaps, in believing what others 
maintain, that it was one' of the twelve towns which were Jedroyed upon the emigra- 
tion of the original inhabitants into Gaul. It appears probable, from a great number 
of infcriptions, medals, and othef antiquities, which have been found in the neighbour- 
hood, that it was re-peopled by a Roman colony ; and it certainly was a Roman dation, 
as its antient appellation, Cajirum Salodurenfc , implies. During that period of barba- 
rifm which fucceeded the downfal of the Roman Empire, it was fackcd and deftroyed 
by thofe northern nations who over-ran the greatefl part of Europe. From the time 
of its re-cftablilhment, until its admiffion into the Helvetic Confederacy in 1481, its 
(late was (imiliar to that of many other imperial towhs, which acquired a gradual ac- 
ceflion of territory, and, after various druggies, finally fecured independence. 

Soieure is a fmall but extremely neat town, furrounded by regular (lone fortifications, 
erefted in the beginning of the prefent century ; the walls enclofe fcarcely more than 
fifty fquare acres, and, including the fuburbs, contain about four thoufand fouls. 
Among the mod remarkable objects of curiofify in the town is the new church, which 
was begun in 1762, and finilhed in 1772; it is a noble edifice, of whitifli-grey done, 
drawn from the neighbouring quarries, which is a fpecies of rude marble, and receives 
a good polifh. The lower part of the building is of the Corinthian, the upper of the 
Compofite order : the facade, which con fids of a portico, furmounted by an elegant 
tower, prefents itfelf finely at the extremity of the principal dreet. Pizoni was the 
architect, and the expence, amounted to at lead £80,000 ; a confiderable fum for fo 
fmall a republic, whofe revenues fcarcely furpafs £t2,oco per annum. The interior is 
firnple yet elegant,’ and decorated with a few modern paintings of inconfiderable merit, 
of which the mod edeemed is the Lad Supper, by Corvi, a Roman artid. A pifture 
by Rubens and his fcholars, in the church of the Cordeliers, and one by La Sueur, in 
that of the Capuchins, defrrve perhaps to be noticed by the traveller who is fond of 
the fine arts. The town-houfe is not in itfelf worthy of obfervation, but is mentioned 
only as being the pl^ce of meeting for the Great Council and Senate. 

The public prifon newly conftru&ed, is a Toll’d edifice of done, and well adapted to 
the purpofc of the building ; the prifoners being confined in feparate cells. Although the 
penal laws are feverc in theory, yet the judicial fentences in criminal affairs are fo remark- 
ably mild, that a prifoner, on his acquital, wrote the following infeription on the wall of 
his cell : “ He who is inclined to rob, and efcape hanging, let him rob in the canton 
of Soieure.” 

The public library deferves to be mentioned, not for the number or rarity ©f the vo* 
lumes, but for the literary zeal of the Abbd Herman, canon of the cathedral, to whom it 
owes its. origin. On my fird vifit to this town, in 1776, there was no public colle£lion 
of books ; but a few years ago, that ingenious ecclefiadic amaffeJ about four hundred 
volumes, obtained from government an apartment in the town-houfe, where he depo- 
fited them, and requefted to be appointed librarian without a falary. His petition being 
granted, he continued to augment his little colle&ion ; arid from this fmall beginning 
has increafed it already to eleven thoufand books, among which are above a hundred- 
and- fifty printed in the fifteenth century. At the two extremities of the room are in- 
feribed the names of the benefa&ors to this library $ but there is no fund yet edablifhed 
for its fupport or augmentation. 

The Abbe has alfo begun to form a cabinet of medals > which, though at prefent 
extremely fmall, will increafe like the library. He pointed out to me a very rare medal, 

difeovered 
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difcovered in digging the foundation for the new cathedral ; it is iti bronze, of the 
middle fize 5 on one fide is the head of Scptimius Severus, with the infcription, 
Septimius Severus Pius Aug. P’ M* Tr P' xviii' Cof- iii. P' P’ On . the reverfe, a 
figure fitting, before it a prow of a (hip, and a genius or little boy. Great merit is due 
to the Abbe for laying the foundation- of this library, in a town where literature is 
not much encouraged ; and his difintereftednefs is worthy of notice, as his income docs 
not exceed A 60 per annum. This learned ecclefiafiic is now employed in writing an 
account of Soleure at the period of the Reformation, and is collecting ample materials 
for a complete'hiftory of the canton. 

With refpeft to natural hiilory, the only cabinet in the town is that formed by Se- 
nator Wallier: it is a fmall collection, but well chofen, and particularly interefting to 
the naturalift who travels into thefe parts, becaufe the ingenious collector has chiefly 
confined himfelf to the minerals and petrifaftions of the canton. 

The circumjacent country is exceedingly pleafingand diverfified, and exhibits feveral 
points of view which are as agreable as wild, and as beautiful as romantic. Among 
thefe we were particularly ftruck with the fituation of the hermitage called des Croix, 
about half a mile from the town, near the (lone quarry : it (lands in a recefs between 
two ridges of perpendicular rocks, watered by a lively dream ; one extremity is clofed 
by a fmall wood, and the other opens into fertile grounds backed by the dark Jura. 

. Among the villas, in the environs, remarkable for their pofition, may be mentioned 
Ricaberg, built by M. de Vigur ; it dands at the bottom of a gentle hill, declining to- 
wards the winding Aar, and commands a view of Solcure, half hid by the intervening 
trees, ‘and Bleikenberg, belonging to Major de Roll, fituated amid waving grounds 
divided into enclofures, fimilar to the fertile counties of England, the Jura riling like 
the highlands of Scotland, and at a diftance the fublime Alps, which charafterile this 
romantic country. 

The canton of Soleure, which holds the eleventh rank in the Helvetic Confederacy, 
dretches partly through the plain, and partly along the chains of the Jura, and contains 
about fifty thoufand fouls, including the inhabitants of the capital. The foil for the 
mod part, is fertile in corn, and thofe didrifts which He within the Jura, abound in 
excellent padures. The trade both of the town and canton, is of little value, although 
the fituation is commodious for an extenfive commerce. It is divided into eleven diftrifts 
or bailliages, called Interior and Exterior ; the former are governed by bailifs, who are 

fenators, and remain in the towns ; the latter, by bailifs, drawn from the members of 

the Great Council, who refide in their bailliages. 

The following is a lift of the bailliages, with their average annual value; the four 
firft are interior, the remainder exterior. 


Buckegberg 

L 166. 

Beckburgh • - 

£75° 

Kriegftetten 

- 146 

Goefgen 

- 500 

Laeberen, or 


Olten 

- 333 

Grenche 

* 83 

Domeck 

- 834 

Flamenthal 

- 62 

Tierftein - - 

- 4*7 

Falkenftein - 

- 546 

Gilgenberg - 

- 375 


The inhabitants of the canton are Catholics, excepting thofe in the bailliage of Buck- 
egberg, who profefs the reformed religion. In fpiritual affairs the Catholics depend on 
three bilhops : the greater part of the capital, the bailliages of Laeberen and Fla- 
mentha!, are in the diocefe of the Bilhop of Laufanne, refident at Friburgh ; the re- 
mainder of the capital, the bailliage of Kriegftetten, and the villages in the bailliage of 

7 Olten 
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Olten, in that of the Bifhop of Conftance j while the, other bailliages, and the town of 
Olten, depend on the Biihop of Bafle. But neither of thefe bifhops can illue any or- 
d finance, or even vifit their diocefes, without the approbation of the Senate. There 
are two chapters in this canton ; one at Soleure, founded in 930 by Queen Bertha, 
widow of Rhodolph II. King of Burgundy, compofed of a provoft, whofe (alary amounts 
to 360/. per annum, and of eleven canons, each of whom enjoys a revenue of 160/. 
The provoft is chofen by the Senate, and the canons are appointed alternately by the 
Pope and Senate. The other chapter, of Schcenenwerth, founded by the antient 
counts of Falkenftein, confifts of a provoft and five canons, nominated by the Senate ; 
the annual falary of the provoft is 1*5/., and of each canon 100/. There are alfo an 
abbey of Benedictines, four convents, and three nunneries ; the revenues of which 
amount to 2,1.50/. 

The principal charitable inftitutions are, an hofpital at Soleure, and another at Olten, 
for the reception of burghers, fubjedts, and foreigners ; the foundation of Thurigan, 
for old perfons of both (exes, belonging to the burgherlhip ; a foundling hofpital for 
orphans, and for children of poor burghers j and the. hofpital of St. Catharine, for 
the infane and incurables. 

The only perfons in the canton of Soleure, who profefs the reformed religion, are 
thofe who inhabit the bailliage of Buckegberg. In ecclefialHcal affairs, the inhabitants 
though fubjeft to Soleure, are under the protection of Bern. Formerly this complica- 
tion of political and religious interefts created frequent tnifunderftandings between the 
two cantons, but matters were amicably and finally adjufted, on the 18th of Novem- 
ber 1681, at the treaty of Winingen. The inhabitants take the oath of fidelity, every 
third year, to the government of Soleure ; but if aggrieved in their religious eftabliih- 
ment, can have recourfe to Bern. The Senate of Bern nominates to the vacant bene- 
fices, but the priefts are under the neceflity of obtaining the confirmation of the chap- 
ter of Soleure. A deputy from Bern prefents the now minifter to his parilhioners ; 
but the bailif is obliged to be prefent at this ceremony, as deputy from the republic of 
Soleure. Bern enjoys alfo fupreme jurifdiCtion in criminal affairs. If a criminal is ar- 
refted for any capital offence, he is tried by the bailif of Buckegberg, and the jury of 
the bailliage 5 and if condemned to death, he is delivered for execution to Bern, pro- 
vided that republic defrays the expence of the trial. Soleure enjoys all the other rights 

of fovereignty ; fuch as the power of levying taxes, appeals in the laft refort ; and 

even decides all matrimonial and ecclcfiaffieal concerns, with this provifo, that the de- 

tifion (hall be regulated according to the articles of the treaty of Wihingen. Among 
the natives in the canton, feveral inhabiting the bailliages of Thierflein and Gildenberg 
were ferfsj but, in 1785, their fervitude, fo contrary to the principles of that equal 
liberty which pervades this country, was, to the honour of the prefent government, 
abolifhed. 

The canton furnilhes France with two companies for the Swifs guards, and feveral 
companies in the different marching regiments, according to the capitulation concluded 
between the King of France and the Catholic cantons, in 1764, for the.termof twen- 
ty-five years. It has alfo a regiment in the Spanilh fervice ; of which the colonel and 
companies of fufileers can only be taken from the antient burghers. 

With refpeft to the militia, all the males from the age of fifteen to fixty, are formed 
into fix regiments, confiffing of about 8000 men, exclufive of 240 dragoons, and the 
corps of artillery, amounting to 600. The colonel of each regiment is always a fenator, 
and the major a member of the Great Council, who is ufually an officer retired from 
foreign fervice $ the captains are either members of the Great Council, or antient 

vox., v. 4 y burghers 
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burghers ; the firft lieutenants are generally antient burghers, while the rank of fecond 
lieutenants and enfigns'is ufually filled by the principal peaTants. 

The militia are affembled and reviewed in May and September, and in the fpring and 
autumn exercifed in the refpeftive villages by the under-lieutenants and enfigns. Ac- 
cording to apian of defence, regulated in 1668, hetween the members of the Helvetic 
Confederacy, the canton of Soleure is bound to furnifli 600 for its firft contingent ; for 
this lupply, 100 men, together with officers, are- annually fele&ed from each of the fix 
regiments; who are to hold themfelves in readinefs to march at a moment’s warning. 
In cafe of neceffity, this contingent may be doubled or tripled m the fame manner. The 
burghers are incorporatcdjn the company of fufileers, and.exercife themfelves on Sun- 
days and faints' days, after diving fervice, by fhooting at marks : government furnilhes 
powder and ball, and diftributes prizes to the beft markfmen. The remaining inha- 
bitants of the capital and environs, who are not burghers, form a feparate body, com- 
manded by the captain of the town ; they are alfo occafionally exercifed, and mount 

guard on the day of St. John the Baptift, when the Rofengarten, or the general meeting 

of the burghers, is affembled. 

The fovereign power refides in the Great Council, which confifts of a hundred and 
two members, chofen by the Senate, in equal proportions, from the eleven tribes or 
companies, into which the antient burghers are distributed ; and in all inftances, the new 
member is taken from the company to which the laft member belonged. 

The prerogatives of the Great Council are, to enatt and abrogate laws ; to explain 
obfeure parts of the conftitution, and make alterations in the form of government ; to 
levy taxes, declare war, and conclude peace ; to contract alliances, receive appeals in 
criminal caufes from the burghers of the capital, and in civil proceffes, above the fum 
of too Swifs livres, or 61 . 38. ; to confer the new burgherfhip ; ele£t the treafurer, or 
fourth chief of the republic, from the antient eleven fenators j nominate to the feven 
exterior bailliages, and to the four Italian governments of Lugano, Locarno, Mendrifio, 
and Valmaggia, when the appointment. belongs to Soleure; chufe the deputies for the 
diet of Fratienfield, and thofe for extraordinary meetings of the Helvetic Confederacy ; 
though in both thefe cafes it is the cuftom to appoint a fenator, and ufually one of the 
four chiefs, the reigning avoyer excepted, who is not permitted to be abfent during the 
• year of his adminiftration. * 

There are generally a.few fupemumerary members in the Great Council, which cir- 
ciunftance proceeds from the method of appointing the bailifs. On the nomination of 
a bailif, his feat in the Great Council being deemed vacant, is on the next day filled up 
by a member of the fame company in which he is inferibed.,, At the conclusion of his 
bailliage he again takes his feat, preferving his antient rank, though confideVed as a fu- 
pernumerary, until one of the fix members of his tribe makes a vacancy. To be quali- 
fied for adnuflion into the' Great Council, the candidate muft be twenty years of age, an. 
antient burgher, and a member of the fame tribe in which the vacancy happens ; but if 
inferibed in a -company different from that of his father, he muft, according to a decree 
paffed in 1764, have been a member of that company during a year. 

The Great Council affembles ordinarily once every month ; and extraordinarily, when 
convened by the Senate. 

The Senate, or Little Council, a conftituent part of the Great Council, is compofed 
of the two avoyers or chiefs of the republic, who annually alternate ; the chancellor or 
fccretary of ftate, who has no vote ; and thirty-three fenators drawn from the remaining 
fixty fix members of the Great Council, divided into eleven feniors, and twenty-two 
juniors. From the feniors, the two avoyers, the banneret, and treafurer, are always 
chofen. Upon a vacancy among the eleven, the right of election, though refiding in the 

6 juniors, 
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juniors, is always exercifed accordingly feniorit^ t the mofb antient in rank among the 
three junior counfeHors, of the fame tribe to which the late member belonged, is imme- 
diately appointed, or rather confirmed, by the juniors. Upon the death or promotion 
of a junior, his place is immediately filled up by the two avoyers and eleven feniors. 

The Senate examines and digefts all affairs before they la re fubmitted to the Great 
Council ; is entrufted with the executive power and care of the police ; receives all ap- 
peals in j the firft inftance from the inferior courts of juft ice ; gives judgment in all civil 
procefles not exceeding the value of too Swifs livres } and poffeffes fupreme and filial 
jurifdi&ion in criminal caufes, except thofe in which a burgher of the capital is con- 
cerned, who may appeal to the Great Council. 

The Senate alfo nominates, either direttly or indire&ly, to moll of the important 
charges of the republic, and confers the principal ecclefiaftical benefices ; it affembles 
regularly three times a* week, and is convoked on extraordinary occaiions by the rein- 
ing avoyer. A fenator mull be twenty-four years of age, member of the Great Coun- 
cil, and drawn from the fame company to which the laft fenator belonged. 


The falaries of the principal magiftrates are : 

)(• 

The reigning avoyer, about •« 363 

The avoyer out of office - - - 137 10 

The feniors, each - - ' * - 46 

Chancellor - . - - - - - 308 

Attorney-general, including his falary of fenator - ioo‘ 

The juniors, each - - - « ,37 10 


Government draws its principal revenues, which do not exceed 13,5001. per am . 
from the following fources. i . A tax, called N the tax for fortifications, laid on the funds 
of the tribes and monafteries in the town, and on thofe of parilhes in the bailliages. 
3. Tythes, and rentes foncieres belonging to the ftate. 3; Tolls. 4. Excife on wuie. 
5. Intereft of money placed out in the canton and in foreign countries. 6. Monopoly 
of fait. 7. Revenues from the bailliages. 8. Subfidy from France ; about 1108L 
9. Sundry fmall fources, fuch as demefnes, eftates, falaries of vacant benefices, &c. 

The principal departments of government are, 1. The tribunals; which comprifethe 
inferior courts of juftice, and the Secret Council, confining of feven members, namely, 
the two avoyers, the banneret, the treafurer, the firft; fenior fenator, - the chancellor, 
and the attorney-general ; fhould any of thefe perfons be abfent, their places are fup- 
plied by the antient fenatdrs, according to feniority. 3. The boards of war. 3. Of the 
rights, called droits regaliens, 4. Of finances, agriculture, and public buildings. 5. Of 
the police. 6. Of ecclefiaftical affairs, charitable inftitutions, and fchools. 

The burghers are divided into antient and new 5 the antient are alone capable of being 
members oT the Great Council, or enjoying any fhare in the adminiftration of affairs. 
The origin of this diftin&ion is dated from 1681. Several foreign families, which 
fettled at Soleure and obtained the right of burgherfhip, being admitted into the Great 
Council i gave umbrage to thofe illuftrious families whofe anceftors had, by their valour 
and prudence, laid the foundation of the republic. To prevent the farther participa- 
tion of honours and emoluments, to which they conceived themfelves folely entitled, 
the Great Council confined the offices of government exclufively to thofe families, which 
at that epoch enjoyed the rights of burgherfhip, until they were reduced to the number 
of twenty-five. It was at the fame time enafted, that thefe families and their defen- 
dants fhould be diftinguifhed by the name- of antient burghers ; and that thofe, who . 

* 4 y 2 after- 
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afterwards received the burgherlhip, (hould be called new burghers ; and to enforce 
thefe regulations, that any burgher who made any proportion contrary to this law 
lhould be banifhed from the canton, and his goods confifcated. * 

Befides this exclufive privilege, the antient burghers enjoy the foie right of being ap- 
pointed canons in the chapters of Soleure and Schceneawerth, and of holding any ec. 
clefiaftical benefice in the gift of the Senate, But as there is at prefent a great deficiency 
of clergymen among the antient burghers, it will probably foon be* thought necelfary 
to difpenfe with this law, and permit the new burghers, and all fubjeftsof the canton 
to be candidates for vacant livings. * 

About eighty-five families poffefs the right of antient burgherlhip j and of thefe, about 
thirty-four of the mod illuflrious fupply the members of the Great-Council, and fill the 
various departments of government. 

The rights of the new burghers confift in nominating and annually confir m ing the 
avoyer, the banneret, and grand fautier , or lieutenant of the police ; but as they always 
chufe thofe perfons who are felefted by the Senate, as they exercife this privilege in con- 
junction with the antient burghers, and as by the edict of 1 68 1 they mull retire from 
the aifembly, (hould there be any oppofition, this right of ele&ion is little more than 
a mere formality. In all other inftances, excepting in thofe concerns which relate to 
government, the new burghers enjoy the fame privilege as the antient, fych as freedom 
of trade and commerce, the property of houfes and land in the capital and its diftrift, 
and are alfo entitled to hold ecclefiaftical benefices in the gift of the chapters and 
individuals.' 

The burghers, both antient and new, are diftributed into eleven tribes or companies, 
each whereof fumilhes three fenators and fix members of the Great Council. Every 
. perfon may chufe the company in which he inferibes his name ; but he cannot after- 
wards change it. For the purpofe of obtaining a place in the government at an early 
period, a young noble felefts that company in which there is a probability of a vacancy ; 
but (hould he fix upon 1 one different from that in which his father is incorporated, he 
muft have been received a member during a whole year, before he can be a candidate 
for admiflion into the Great Council. 

The general affembly of antient and new burghers, called Rofengarten, who meet on 
the day of St. John the Baptift, for the purpofe of elefling or confirming the charges 
of avoyer, banneret, and grand fautier, deferves to be deferibed for its Angularity, and 
will convey to you fome idea of thofe annual elections, or father confirmations, of the 
principal officers, which take place in mod; of thefe ariftocratical Hates. 

This affembly is held in the church of the Cordeliers, andvlenominated Rofengarten 
or Garden of Rofes ; either becaufe a nofegay, which every burgher carries in his hand, 
was formerly compofed of rofes, or becaufe this meeting ufed to be convened in the 
garden of the Cordeliers, which is faid to have been called the Garden of Rofes. 

About fix in the morning the avoyer out of office, the fenators, members of the 
Great Council, and rite antient and new burghers, .affemble in their refpe&ive compa- 
nies. After the repetition of certain fignals, the reigning avoyer, accompanied by the 
chancellor, the fecretary of the finances, and feveral other officers of date, repair, with 
drums beating and trumpets founding, from the town-houfe to the church of the Cor- 
defiers* where, after presenting his offering upon the altar of the Virgin, he feats himr 
felf on a throne near the altar. Soon afterwards the fenators and remaining members 
of the Great Council appear at the head of their refpe&iye tribes ; and having prefented 
their offerings, the avoyer out of office places himfelf near his colleague oy the throne. 
At the condufion of a mala accompanied with mufic, all but the burghers retire, and 
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the doors of the church are clofed. The reigning avoyer, with a fceptre in his hand, 
pronounces an harangue ; then delivering up the fceptre and feals, .refigns his dignity, 
and receives the thanks of the affembly, by the mouth of the attorney-general, for his 
zeal and attention during the year of his government. Next follow, in the fame man. 
ner, the resignations of the banneret and of the attorney-general ; the former of whom 
is thanked, in the name of the affembly, by the attorney-general, and the latter by the 
avoyer who has juft refigned. 

This ceremony being finished, the two aVoyers, bannerets, attorney-general, and an- 
tient fenators, retire from the choir to another part of the church ; and the chancellor 
fummoning the junior fenators into the choir, pronounces the name of each antient 
Senator, and of the attorney general, and demands whether the junior fenators are pleafed 
to confirm them in their charges for another year. This being obtained, the chancellor 
and junior fenators repair to the affembly- in the body of the church, where the chan- 
cellor recites the names of the fenior fenators and attorney-general confirmed by the 
juniors, and demands the approbation of the whole affembly of burghers. Upon this 
the avoyer, who has juft refigned, and all the fenators, except the avoyer out of office 
and the banneret, come into, the church, and take the ufual oaths. The chancellor 
then acquainting the affembly that they piuft elp£t the reigning avoyer ; the avoyer who 
has jqft refigned propofes his colleague ; the officer of date, called the Grand Sautter , 
cries out, “ Let all thofe who chufe to ele£t the right noble A. B. reigning avoyer, hold 
up their hands under oath and immediately notifying his ele£lion, the avoyer enters 
the church, takes the oath from the chancellor, and adminifters jt to the grand fautier . 
The ele&iqn of the banneret is made in a Similar manner : having refigned his office, he 
is propofed to the affembly by the reigning avoyer, and being accepted, gives his hand 
to the reigning avoyer, as he never takes the oath but in time of war. The grand’ 
fautier is likewife recommended by the reigning avoyer, and, re-entering the church, 
takes the oath to government. 

At the end of thefe elections, feveral decrees of the Great Council are read, particu- 
larly that which relates to the right of antient burgherffiip, and the election of the avoyer,. 
banneret, and grand fautier ; by which it is enacted, that Should any oppofttion be made 
to the regular order of appointment, the new burghers Shall retire from the affembly, 
and the election be vefted folely in the antient burghers. 

The fame Vnagiftrates are always re-eletted or confirmed in their feveral places : the 
^voyer out of Office is nominated reigning avoyer; on the death of either of the avoyers, 
the banneret is of courfe appointed to’ the vacant office, and fucceeded by the treafurer, 
after the formality of a nomination. When the ceremony is concluded, the reigning 
avoyer, at the head of the Senate, paffes through a double line of troops under arms to 
the town-houfe, where the firft magistrate and the antient fenators confirm the junior 
fenators ; he then returns to his own houfe, accompanied by the Senate an'd members of 
the Great Council, and is complifnented firft by the banneret, and afterwards by the 
chancellor. . 

From this detail we may conclude, that thofe authors have erred who call the govern- 
ment of Soleure arifto-demoi ratical, for it is certainly a moft complete ariftocracy ; inaf- 
much as the, fupreme government refxdes in the Great Council, of which the members 
are exclusively taken from the antient burghers ; as there are only eighty-one families 
which enjoy that right, and no more can be added until they are reduced to twenty- five ; 
as of thefe Scarcely more than thirty enjoy any Share in the government ; and lastly, as 
the election and annual confirmation of the principal magistrates is confined to the antient 
burghers. Should there be any opposition in the general affembly called Rofengarten. 

The 
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The. government, however, under whatfoever title it may be elafled, is mUd and equi- 
table, and the people are tranquil and contented *. 


LETTER XXL — Treaties with France. — Kejieftions on Foreign 'Service. 

THE French amba(Ta*dor to the Helvetic body refides in Soleure, and diilributes 
thofe annual penfions which the King pays to the Catholic cantons. Louts the Eleventh 
was the firft French monarch who employed Swifs troops, and granted fubfidies to the 
dates, lince confiderably augmented by his fucceffors. The perpetual alliance which 
Francis the Firft concluded with the Swifs cantons, foon after the battle of Marignano, 
is confidered as the bads of every fubfequent treaty, and greatly contributed to increafe 
the power of France } the Swifs infantry aided Henry the Fourth in eftabliihing himfelf 
on the throne of his anceftors, reprefled the contending factions during the turbulent 

• « 

* The truth of this remark was fully proved by the conduit of the people during the efiemfcence of the 
Swifs revolution*. Although the offices of government were exclufively confined to a fmall number of per- 
fon», and notwiihftanding tne vicinity to the canton of Bade, where difaffe&ion had made a rapid ptogrefa j 
yet, a few feditioua perfons excepted, the inhabitants of the whole canton, both in the town and country, 
rallied round the whole couftitutioo. Even after the French troops were ready to enter the canton, and 
after the government of Bern had tamely confented to reform their conftitution, the people of Soleure ma« 
nifefted an ^extraordinary dread of innovation. 

A printed paper from the agents of France, under the title of the patriots of Soleure, was difperfed, in 
which, after declaring their resolution to maintain the religion of their fathers, and # to preferve their inde- 
pendcnce and connexion with the Helvetic body, they required the union of the citizens of the town and 
canton, and the convocation of a national affembly. 

Thcfc infidious proportions excited general indignation ; and on the 6th of February the militia of the 
canton marched to the town, the artillery was planted on the ramparts, many fufpe&ed perfons were ar* 
Ytfttd. and all the inhabitants prepared to defend their liberties to the laft extremity. 

But the magiftrates, intimidated by the flu&uating counfcls of Bern, and threatened with the inftant ap- 
proach of the French, declared their refolution to adopt the new principles, and fummoned reprefen tatives 
of the people to’ arrange a new conftitution. Yet tlicfe very reorefentatives, thus convened to alter the 
conflitution, were pqfiisvely infiruBed by their confituents to injtjl that the antient form of government Jhouhl be 
maintained in adits parts . With a view, however, to conciliate the French, and yet to prevent hally inno- 
vations, a decree was ifTued on the nth of Februaiy, in the name of the avover, great and little councils, 
and deputies of the towns and country, ** for effe&ing fuch alterations in the form of government as fhould 
introduce an equality of rights between the inhabitants of the towns and thofe of the communes.” 

This decree was preceded by a folerno oath, taken by all the members of the govcrnnrait and the depu- 
ties, H to maintain inviolate their holy religion, as tranfmitted by their forefathers; t"defend to the laft 
map, again ft. all enemies, that precious jewel of liberty and independence, purchafed with the blood of their 
anceftors ; and a&ing in the cnarader of free Swifs, never to feparatc themfclves from the Helvetic confe- 
deracy ; but, on the contrary, to fulfil all the duties contradpd in virtue of extAtng alliances,” 

It then aholifhes all difttn&ions between the inhabitants of the towns and country with refpeft to re- 
presentation and eligibility to ‘the offices of government, and eftablilhes a committee to arrange with the 
reprefentatives the new conflitution, ... 

It ordains tl^at, in the mean time, the eftablifhed government (hould continue to exift provisionally j that 
it fhould be refpeded, and remajn in force until the formal eftabliftuttent of the new conftitution. 

But the people were fo little inclined to cxercife their new rights, that no fteps were taken to carry the 
decree into execution, and the dtfTolution of the ancient government was onlyeffeHed by the capture of 
Soleure. The body of the people manifefted the greateft ardour. Seven thoufand troops co-operated 
with the army of Bern, and ali tne forces of the canton would have comtfforward in defence of their coun- 
try, had not the poll of Lengntru been furprifed, the advanced guard at Grange defeated, and Soleure 
captured. ^ . 

The extraordinary circumftances which led to thefe eventsare related in the Introduftory Chapter. 

Shawembourg in accepting the capitulation, promifed fecurity to perfons and property ; but in defiance 
of this promift, four-and- twenty villages in the vicinity were given up to plunder, the inhabitants were du- 
armed, the arfenals feizcd, and fome of the magiftrates, after being paraded round the town in barbarous 
triumph, were inhumanly put to death. "... 
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minorities of Louis the Thirteenth and Fourteenth, and diftinguifhed themfolyes during 
the continental wars in which France Was engaged, by. fidelity, valour* and difcipline. ‘ 

The general alliance between France and the whole Helvetic union, ratified by Louis 
the Fourteenth in 1663, was tp remain in force during the joint lives of that monarch 
and his fon the dauphin, and for eight years after the death of either. Towards the 
end of his reign, Louis, on his fon’s death, propofed to renew the treaty in his own and 
his fucce(Tor*s name { but the Proteftant cantons refnfing their confent, it was concluded 
only with the Catholic cantons and the republic of the Valins. 

This alliance differed from the former treaties in three eflential articles : 1. If France 
was invaded, the contracting republics permitted an additional levy to be raifed at the 
King’s expence, not exceeding fixteen thoufand men ; 2. If the Helvetic body, or any 
particular canton, fhould be attacked by a foreign power, the King engaged to affift them 
with as many forces as were judged neceflary ; and %. Should diflentions arife between, 
the controlling cantons, the King was, at the requeu of the aggrieved party, to employ 
his mediation, and that failing, he bound both htmfelf and his fuccefior to compel the 
agreffor to abide by the treaties concluded between the cantons and their allies. This 
laft article, as it authorized the interference of the King of France with the politics of 
Switzerland, appeared dangerous' to many of the Swifs, and inconfiftcntwith that abfo- 
lute independence which they had hitherto prized above all other advantages. 

France having long in vain attempted to perfuade the Protyftant cantons to join the 
alliance, for the purpofe of renewing a general treaty with the whole Helvetic body, at 
length fucceeded, after much oppofition. This important league was concluded at So- 
leurein May 1 777, between the King of France on one fide, and the thirteen cantons 
and their allies on the other, to continue in force during fifty years. By this treaty it 
is agreed, that on the invafion of France . the cantons and their allies fhall furniih an ad- 
ditional levy of fix thoufand men ; and if the cantons or any of their allies are attacked, 
the King, if required, engages to furniih’ them, at his own expence, with fuch fuccours 
as may be deemed neceflary. That article of > the treaty with the Catholic cantons in 
1715, which related to the. mediation of the King, in cafe of any difputes between the 
thirteen cantons, is very wifely omitted; 

Before this alliance, none of the Proteftant Hates received penfions from France; but 
by the fixteenth article, the Proteftants of Clarus and Appenzel,and the town of Bienne, 
agreed to accept les argents depaix et d’ alliance, as thefe fubfidies are here called. The 
acceptance of penfions derogates greatly from that fpirit of abfolute independence, 
which all the Proteftant dates of Switzerland have hitherto affe&ed to profefs $ and it 
would have refle&ed much greater honour on the Swifs nation, had the whole body 
imitated Zuric, Bern, Bade, and ShafFhaufen, in forming the league upon terms of per- 
fell equality, and rejelting the proffered penfions, which give an air of venality to their 
treaties with France. 

It has long been a controverted queftion, whether Switzerland g ains or lofes by fur- 
nilhing troops, according to the tenor of her alliance with France, Spain, -Sardinia, 
Naples, and Holland. It has been urged, that without thefe fupplies to foreign nations, 
Switzerland would be overftocked with inhabitants, and the natives compelled, like the 
northern hordes of old, to emigrate for fubfiftence, as in many parts there is no com- 
merce, and the mountain trails cannot fupply fufficient provifion for the inhabitants. 
In reply it may be alleged, that the Swifs do not ufe all tne refources in their power : 
commerce might be more generally cultivated and encouraged ; as there is no part 
of Switzerland far removed from the principal rivers and great lakes, moft of which 
.have a direlt communication with the fea. 

But, 
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But, tobe convinced that they have not exhaufted all the advantages to which they 
might refort, let them look back on ancient Greece, and the immenfo popufoufaefs of 
fo confined a counfry ; or, what is more open to their obfervation, let them confider 
the prefent ftate of the United Provinces, and the abundance which , thofe induftrious 
people enjoy on a traX of land fnatched from an element perpetually reolaunirtg its 
prior occupancy ! But the Swifs need not be reminded of antient or foreign exathplea : 
Geneva and St. Gallen are, for their extent, exceedingly populous? and 'yet the pro! 
duXions of their lands are by no means fufficient to fupport all the; inhabitants. Ap. 
penzel and Vallengin are entirely mountainous; heverthelefs both thofe diftriXs are"- 
remarkably well peopled, and derive from commerce and induftry all the neceflaries of 
life in great abundance. Indeed Switzerland is fo far from being overftocked with in. 
habitants, that in moft of the great towns there is a manifeft deficiency ; and in feveral 
parts of the country, hand* are frequently wanting for the common porpofes of agri- 
culture. ' ' 

Thefe reflexions feem to prove the miftaken policy of Switzerland, in letting out her 
troops to foreign dates. On the contrary, many circumftances may be alleged In its 
favour. This praXice has tended to keep up the military fpirit of the Swifs, even dur- 
ing a ftate of profound peace, which has now continued, with few interruptions, for 
-three hundred years. The dates not only have in conftant referve, and without ex- 
pence, a body of well-difciplined forces, which they can recall at a moment’s warning ; 
but it becomes the intereft, for that reafon, of thofe powers whom they fumilh With men, 
jior to foment any divifions, which might render the prefefice of their troops necelfary 
at home. Add to this, that the privileges which the Swifs enjoy in France, and the 
advantageous articles relating to commerce fecured to them in all their treaties, feem to 
strengthen the argument for continuing their military connexions with that kingdom. 

This argument, however, would be more conclufive, if thofe privileges were (till pre- 
ferved in the fame latitude dfc was granted by the ninth article of the Perpetual Peace 
concluded with Francis I. in 1516, and confirmed by feveral fuccelfive treaties. But 
the cafe is far otherwife. The immunities have been gradually lahd almoft impercep- 
tibly violated : the Swifs merchants were fubjeXed to the poll-tax, and frefli duties, 
■contrary to the tenor bf their rights, impofed on their merchandize. During the ad- 
minift ration of the Duke d’Aiguilloh, the Swifs complaining of thefe infraXions, a ne- 
gotiation was begun at Soleure with the French ambaflador. Which produced, however, 
no other effeX thah a'ftiort letter from the minlfter, declining to redrefs the grievances. 

On the late renovation of the Perpetual Peace in 1777, it wasexpeXed that this mat- 
ter of difpute would be amicably adjufted ; and the' Count de Vergerines infihuated that 
fuch was the intention of the court Of V erfailles. Marly cantons, and particularly Zurio, 
were principally induced by thefe expeXations to accede to the alliance ; but not Wholly 
trufling to the promifes of the French cabinet, it was infilled that On article explaining 
and confirming the faid privileges (hould be inferted in the hew treaty. The mmifter, 

' with his ufifal addrefs, eluded a direX mention of the demanded rights ; but tiot toiofe 
the confidence of the nation, at ‘a time ’When he moll wilhed' to obtain it, the'King en- 
gaged, by the 1 8th article, to p referve to the Swifs thofe privileges arid et&odfitages to which 
they had a legitimate right , and which they had hitherto enjoyed in Fretrtce ; aftd the Swifs 
agreed to poflpone the precife determination of the nature am extent of the faid privileges 
to future conferences , wherein thofe matters Jhould be regulated with fidelity And equity* 

It is a matter of aftonilhment that the Swifs were contented with fo ambiguous a de- 
claration, or were induced to believe that the French court would prefer veto them their 
legitimate immunities, in the moment when that legitimacy was a fubjeX of d&Atfintwn* 
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The Helvetic body had' foon occafion to repent of their credulity : for, in 1781, the 
King of France iflued an editt, irrevocably fubjo&ing the Swifs who poffefs lands in 
France to the poll tax, and to all national imports, and laid the fame duties on their 
merchandize imported into Franco, as are paid by the merchants of other countries, 
cheefe and linens excepted, which were taxed at a reduced value. 

But a ftill feverer blow was levelled againft the Swifs in 1 786 ; when, notwithflanding 
the exprefs refervation granted in the perpetual peace, the importation of their linens 
was prohibited in France. The prohibition of this branch of commerce, which fur- 
nifhed employment to fo many hands in various parts of Switzerland, particularly in the 
cantons of Zuric, Glarus, and Appenzel, and was almoft the foie refource of the na- 
tives, fpread a fenfiblc alarm, but was not produ&ivc of ferious confequences. After the 
firft furprife and agitation, the indullry of the Swifs was not abated ; and the linens 
found their way into France either by contraband trade, or by contract with the French 
Eaft-India Company. 


LETTER XXII .— The Canton of Zug. 

Zug, Augujl 5. 

“WE yefterday quitted Zuric # , and walked to Albis, a finall village about three 
leagues dirtant, fituated near the furnmit of a mountain, much viiited by travellers for 
the variety and extent of the profpeCt. 

We fortunately efcapcd a violent fliower of rain, accompanied with a ftorm of thun- 
der and lightning, which had threatened for fome time, and began immediately upon 
our arrival ; but we were well houfed, and our hoft gave us a good fupper, and an 
excellent bottle of Mulcat wine. W e were abroad this morning by five, and had a very 
agreeable walk to Zug ; the weather, which had of late been very fullry, being cooled 
by the lightning and rain. We pa (Ted over the field of battle atCappel, where Zuingle 
was flain ; regretting this inftance of difunion between the Swifs republics, and lament- 
ing the premature death of that great reformer. We purfued our journey through a 
pleafant country, fo thickly planted with fruit-trees, that I could hardly diftinguifh any 
other fort. Indeed, we had before remarked the prodigious number of fruit-trees in 
feveral other parts of Switzerland, which is in many places almoft a continued orchard. 

Zug, the capital, Hands delightfully upon the edge of a beautiful lake, in a fertile 
valley, abounding with corn, pafture, and wood. This canton formerly belonged to 
the Houfe of Aurtria, and continued faithful to that family when the neighbouring Hates 
had formed themfelves into independent republics. As it lies between Zuric and 

Schweitz, the communication between thofe two cantons was maintained with difficulty - t 
and by this means frequent opportunities were afforded to the Houfe of Auflria of in- 
vading and harafling the Swifs. Under thefe circumHanccs, the fix allied cantons, in 
1351, laid fiege to- Zug, which was refolutely defended by the inhabitants; but as 
Albert Duke of AuHria was unable to aflill them, the town at length furrendcred upon 
the moH honourable conditions. The generofity of the conquerors was equal to the 

* I have, in this part, arranged the preceding letters differently from the former edition^ and according 
to the journal of my tour in 1785; though I did not at that time proceed from Sole u re to Zuric, yet 1 
have thought piopcr to refume the 01 dot of my firft journey in 1776, and to bring the reader back to Zuric, 
from whence I take my departure, as before, to Zug. The traveller who enters Switzerland at Schaffhau- 
fen. and quits it at Geneva or Neuchatel. will perhaps find this itincraiy from Zuric to Bafle, Bienne, So- 
leurc, and thence to Bern and Lucerne, more convenient than that from Zuric immediately to Zug and Lu- 
cerne ; while thofe who quit Switzerland at Bafle will prefer the latter. 
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courage of the vanquiflted ; for, in confequence of this fubmiflion, the canton of Zu» 
was delivered from the yoke of a foreign matter ; obtained liberty and independence^ 
and was admitted into the Helvetic Confederacy upon equal terras. t 

The government of this little canton is exceedingly complicated \ and the inhabi. 
tants of the town have fomewhat more influence, and enjoy a greater (hare in the ad- 
miniftration of affairs, than thofe of the capital burghs in the five other democratical 
cantors. The fupreme power refides in the inhabitants of Zug, Bar, Egeri, and Meut- 
zingen, who afiemble yearly to enaft laws and choofe.their magiftrates. The Landam. 
man, reciprocally cleft ed from each of the four dittrifts, continues three years in office 
when taken from Zug, and but for two years when chofen from each of the three other 
dittrifts. The general adminittration of affairs is entrutted to the council of regency, 
compofed of forty members, of whom thirteen are fupplied by the diftrift of Zug, ,and 
twenty- feven felefted equally from the three remaining communities. This council, as 
well as the Landamman, refides always in the capital # . 

Ofwsrld, one of our old Britifli kings, is the tutelar faint of this place j and in the 
church is his ftatue, with the following infeription : 

San Rut Ofwahhu Rex /.bgi'ue Palronui bttjus Ecclf/ur. 

Ofwald f was a king of Northumberland in the feventh century ; and is much re- 
nowned among the monkifli writers for his chattity, piety, and power of working mi- 
racles. I have endeavoured to difeover ihe conneftion between a Britifh king, under 
the heptarchy, and a (mail canton of Switzerland j without reflefting how fruitlefs is _ 
the attempt to give any reafon for long eftablilhed cuttoms. In the church of Rome 
faints are eafily tranfplanted into any foil ; and caprice, as well as fuperttition, may have 
inclined the inhabitants of Zug to adore a faint whofe name is barely known in his own 
country. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXIII .— "Ihe Town and Canton, of Luccrn.— General Pjiffer’s Model. 


WE took boat at Zug, and being rowed acrofs the lake, which is about three 
leagues long and one broad, were landed at a village in the canton of Schweitz. Fran 
thence we walked to Kuffnach, capital of a bailliage fubjeft to Schweitz, and in our way 
paffed by a fmall chapel facred to William Tell,ereftcd on the fpot where, it is faid, he 
fhot the Auftrian governor. At Kuffnach we embarked upon the lake of Lucern, and 
were much (truck upon our approach with the fine fituation of that town, and the noble 
amphitheatre of mountains, which border the lake. 

Lucern, originally fubjeft to the Iloufe of Auftria, was exppfed to the inroads or 
Uri Schweitz, and Underwalden, when thofe cantons had fccured their independence. 
Her commerce to Italy was interrupted, and her citizens compelled to be continually 
under arms, in order to proteft their territory from inceffant depredations. Under 
thefe circumftances, the Houfe of Auftria, imprudently loading the citizens with exorbi- 
tant taxes, Lucern made her peace with the confederate cantons ; and, expelling the 


a 

by 


♦ Zu* was the only one of the fmall cantons which did not fend its contingent to the army, but made 
(how of rtfiltance to the irapofition of the new conftiuition. On the 29th of April Zug was invefted t 
T?*#nfh trooD . furrendered on the 30th, and on the lit of May accepted the new conilitution. # 

+ See an account of Ofwald, who v?as defeated and llain in (^4, by Peuda, King of the Mercians, m 
Pennant* 3 Tour to Walcr, vol. i. p. 2 j*. 

8 Auftrian 
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Aultrian party, entered into a perpetual alliance with Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, 
and became a member of the Helvetic union. 

The acceffion of Lucem gave additional credit and power to' the confederacy, and 
enabled it to refill all the efforts of a great and implacable enemy. In 1386 Leopold 
Duke of Auftria invaded the canton with a numerous army, when the combined troops 
gained a bloody viftory at Sempach, in which Leopold lolb his life. In t!je accounts t f 
this battle, an infiance of private valour is recorded, which would have done honour 
even to a Grecian or a Roman name, arid only requires the pen of a Thucydides, or a 
Livy, to equal in fame the-exploits of the mofi admired heroes of antiquity. The Au- 
ftrian army, far fuperior in number, was drawn up in firm battalion, accoutred in heavy 
armour, and furnifited with long pikes, which they prelented b'. fore them. The Swifs 
troops were led to the attack in the form of a wedge, in order to open thc : r way into 
the ranks of the enemy, and to break the folidity of the battalion. The Auftrijns rie- 
verthelefs continued impenetrable, till Arnold de Winkelried rufhed alone upon the 
enemy to certain. death, and, feizing as many 'pikes as he could grafp, endeavoured to 
force through the ranks, but he was killed in the attempt, lbs patriotic valour, how- 
ever, was not exerted in vain : it inflamed the Swifs with new courage, and taught the 
only method of penetrating into the battalion, which they at length effected, after the 
molt defperate efforts, 

Leopold himfelf might have efcaped, when his troops firfl: began to give way; but, 
with a magnanimity worthy of a better fate, he would not furvive fo ignominious a day, 
and, rufhing among the troops of the enemy, was (lain. In the arfenal are fiill pre- 
ferved his armour, together with a large quantity of cords, with which, according to 
tradition, he intended to bind the citizens of Lucem. The keeper of the arfenal dis- 
played them to us with the fame kind of triumph, as the man who fiievvs the Tower of 
London points out the chains taken on board of the Spanilh armada, which Philip II. 
is faid to have deftined for the principal nobility of England. 

The government of Lucem is entirely ariftocratical, or rather oligarchical. The 
fovercign power refides in the Council of One Hundred, comprifing the Senate, or Little 
Council. The Great Council is the nominal fovercign ; but the whole power actually 
refides in the Senate, confiding of thirty-fix members, w ho are formed into two divi- 
fions, exercifing the office by rotation. The members of the Senate are neither con- 
firmed by the Sovereign Council, nor by the citizens, but are only dependent upon 
themfelves ; the divifion which retires at the end of fix months confirming that which 
conics into office. Befides the vacant places in the Senate being filled by its own body, 
the power remains in the poflefiion of a few patrician families ; and as the fon generally 
fuccecds his father, or the brother his brother, the lenatorial dignity may be confidered 
as hereditary. 

The adminifiration of the current affairs, the care of the police, the management of 
the finances, and the whole executive power, refide in the Senate, which fitsconftantly; 
whereas the Sovereign Council is affembled only upon important occafions. The Se- 
nate has cognizance of criminal caufes; but, in cafe of capital condemnation, the Sove- 
reign Council is convoked, in order to pronounce ihe fentence ; a practice worthy of 
imitation ! for the condemnation of a criminal cannot be too maturely weighed ; and great 
folemnity ufed in pronouncing the fentence, muft make a deep imprefiion upon the minds 
of the people. In civil caufes an appeal lies from the Senate to the Sovereign Council ; 
but this mull be a mere formality : as, in faftj it is an appeal from the fenators in one 
court to the fame fenators in another. ndeed their influence over the Sovereign 
Council mull neceffarily be abfolute ; for they themfelves confiitute aboVe a third of 

4 z 2 that 
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that body, choofe their own members, and confer the principal charges of government 
They nominate alfo to the ecclefiaflical benefices, which are very confiderable j near 
two thirds of the revenues of the canton belonging to the clergy. 

The chiefs of the republic are two Avoyers, chofen from the Senate by the Sovereign 
Council, and confirmed annually. In all eledions, the relations of the candidates to 
the third degree, are excluded from voting ; and neither the father and the Ion, nor 
two brothers, can be members of the Senate at the fame time. Excellent inflitutions 
one Ihould think, to prevent the too great influence of family connections ! excellent 
indeed in theory, but ufelefs in p rad ice : this circumftancc proves, that when the f'pirit 
of the conftitution is oligarchical, all laws ena&ed for the purpofe of counteracting the 
power of the nobles, are mere cyphers. In fome few inftances, however, the authority 
of the nobles is controlled ; for, in declaring war and peace, forming new alliances or 
impoflng taxes, the citizens muft be aflembled, and give their confent *. 

Lucern being the firft in rank and power among the Catholic cantons, is the refi- 
dence of the Pope’s nuncio, and all affairs relative to religion are treated in the annual 
diet which aflembles in this town, compofed of the deputies of thofe cantons. The 
town contains fcarcely three thoufand inhabitants, has no manufactures of any confe- 
quence, and little commerce. Learning nowhere meets with lefs encouragement, and 
confequently is nowhere lefs cultivated." What a contrail: to/Zuric ! Yet, under thefe 
difadvantages, a few perfons have made no inconfiderable progrefs in literature. Among 
thefe the moil confpicuous is M. Balthafar, member of the Sena’te, who pofleffes a 
library rich in books relative to the hiftory of Switzerland, in which he is extremely 
converfant, and his publications already given to the world, and thofe now preparing 
for the prefs, prove that he knows how to ufe them. His works are, for the moll 

* Lucern, like Sokure, affords a ftriking example, that the fubje&s of an oligarchical (late may he not 
only fat is fie (l with the government from which they are excluded, but even averle to all innovation Not 
all the cabals of the French agents, not all the clamours of the difaffe&ed, not all the exaggeration* of the 
grievances under which they were fuppofed to labour, could induce the people to think themfclves op- 
preffed. They rcjc&ed the proffered equality, aid- it was not without gieat oppofition that the magillratcj, 
rather than the people, on the 3 ill of January, declared themfclves a provisional government, and announced 
their rcadinefs to accept a democratical conllitution. Yet fuch was the avcifion of the people to the i,ew 
order of things, that the ancient magillrates werc-invefted with the provifional government , and the national 
delegates did not affemble independently of the provifional government till the 14th of March, when Bern 
had furrendered to the French arms. 

Duiing the progrefs of the French revolution. Lucern afled with great fpirit, and was inclined to join in 
defence of her own independence, as well as in fupport of the Helvetic union. 

In anfwer to a fuminons from Bern, the magillrates, on the 2d of March, replied : “ We obferve tint the 
demands of General Brune, if acceded to, would endanger not only the liberties of Bern, but the indepen- 
dence of the Helvetic confederacy. We have therefore determined, with the unanimous approbation of the 
reprefentatives of the people, that the regiment in the canton of Bern fhall march wherever neccllity requires, 
and that a fecond regiment (hall fpeedily follow.” On the ^d a declaration was fent toZuric : “ We and 
the people are unanimoufly refolvtd to facrifice our lives and property in defence of liberty againll foreign 
invafion. The alarm-bell will be inllantly founded ; and we exhort you to adopt the fame refolution : our 
religion, liberty, property, and every thing that is dear to us are in danger. We will fhew ourftlves worthy 
of our forefathers ; like free people, we will either conquer or die. Thefe are our refolutions ; thefe are 
the refolutions of all our people.” (Meifter, p. ii. p. 8.) But it was now too late 5 Bern had already fur- 
rendered, and the tioops of Lucern, difgulUd with the infubordination of the Bcrnefe, retreated to the 
defence of their own territory. 

Notwithftandfng the furrender of Bern and the defertion of Zuric, a numerous body of peafants de- 
manded the re-eftablifhmcnt of the ancient government, and joined the tioopsof the fmoll cantons, to refill 
the entrance ot the French ; and the whole canton did not acquiefce without much oppofition and blood- 
ilied. A corps of French, after a fliort invedment, entered Lucern on the 30th of April, and reduced the 
people to unconditional fubmiflion. 

Soon after this event, Lucern became the feat of the new Helvetic government. 
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part, in the German and Latin tongues ; they contain biographical anecdotes of feveral 
illuftrious Swifs, elucidate various important parts in the general hiftory of Switzer- 
land, but more particularly relate to the canton of Lucern. His Ion, a member of the 
Great Council, deferves to be mentioned for his colleclion of Englilh books, and the 
zeal with which he endeavours to propagate a knowledge of our literature. I have alfo no 
lefs fatisfa&ion in adding, that, fincc my firft expedition into thef'e parts, feience is more 
cultivated ; that the principles of toleration are better uiulerftood and more widely dif- 
fufed, and that a literary fociety is eftablifhed for the promotion of polite learning. 

The population of the canton has confidently increafed within this century ; a fare 
proof of a mild and equitable government. The inhabitants are principally engaged in 
agriculture. The fouthern parts of the canton are chiefly mountainous, and furnifh for 
exportation cattle, hides, citeefe, and butter. The northern dill riel is fruitful in corn, 
which being more than fufficient for the confumption of the canton, there is a conllant 
exportation from the weekly market held in the town, to which the inhabitants of the 
fmall cantons refort, for the purchafe of that and other neceffaries. The overplus for 
the fupply of this market is drawn from Suabia and Alface. This commerce, which, 
together with the paflfagc of the merchandize for Italy, is the cnief fupportof the town, 
might be exceedingly improved and augmented, confidering its advantageous fituation; 
for the Reufs ifiues from the lake, pafles through the town, and, having joined the Aar, 
falls into the Rhine. 

The cathedral and the Jefuits church are the only public buildings worthy of obfer- 
vation ; but are overloaded with rich ornaments, and difgraced by bad paintings.’ In 
the cathedral is an organ of a fine tone, and extraordinary fize : the centre pipe, as the 
priefl allured us, is forty feet in length, near three in diameter, and weighs eleven hun- 
dred pounds. The bridges which Ikirt the town round the edge of the lake are the 
falhionable walks of the place, and remarkable for their length ; being covered at top, 
and open, at the fides, they afford a conllant view of this delightful and romantic 
country ; they are decorated with coarfe paintings, reprefenting the hillorios of ttie Old 
Teftament, the battles of the Swifs, and the dance of Death. 

On our arrival at Lucern we lent a letter of recommendation to General Pfiffer, a 
native of this town, and an officer in the French fervicc. He received us immediately, 
with his ufual civility, and fhewed us his topographical representation of the molt 
mountainous part of Switzerland, which well deferves the attention of the curious tra- 
veller. It is a model in relief, and what was finifhed in 1776 comprifcd about fixty 
fquare leagues, in the cantons of Lucern, '/.tig, Bern, Uri, Schweitz, and IJnderwal- 
den. The model was twelve feet long, and nine and a half broad. 

The compofition is principally a maftic of charcoal, lime, clay, a little pitch, with a 
thin coat of wax ; and is fo hard as to be trod upon without receiving the leaft da- 
mage. The whole is painted with colours reprefenting the objc£ls as they exifl in 
nature. It is worthy of particular obfervation, that not only the woods of oak, beech, 
pine, and other trees, are diftinguifhed, but alfo the ft rata of the rocks marked j each 
being fhaped upon the fpot, and formed with granite, gravel, calcareous, ftone, or fuch 
other natural fubftances as compofe the original mountains. The plan is indeed fix 
minutely exa£t as to comprife not only all the mountains, lakes, rivers, towns, villages, 
and forefts ; but every cottage, every torrent, every bridge, every road, and even every 
path is diftin&ly and accurately reprefented. , 

General Pfiffer has already been employed in this work about ten years, with afto- 
nilhing patience and affiduity ; he himfelf took the plans upon the fpot, and laid down 
the elevations of the mountains in their refpe£liv<? proportions. In the prolecution 

of 
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of this laborious performance, he was twice arrefted for a fpy, and in the popular can* 
tons frequently worked by moonlight, in order to avoid the jealoufy of the peafants 
who think their liberty would be endangered Ihould an exa£t plan be taken of their 
country. Being obliged to remain fome time upon the tops of the Alps, where no pro. 
vifion can be procured, he generally carries with him a few (he-goats, whole milk fup. 
plies him with nourifliment. Indeed his perfevcra'nce in furmounting the difficulties 
that have arifen in the courfe of this undertaking, is almofl: inconceivable. When he 
has finilhed any particular part, he fends for the peafants and chafleurs who refide near 
the fpot, and bids them examine accurately each mountain whether it correfponds, as 
far as the fmallnefs of the fcale will admit, with its natural appearance ; then, by fre. 
quently retouching, hecorre&s the deficiencies. He takes his elevations from the level 
of the lake of Lucern, which, according to Sauflure, is about fourteen hundred and 
eight feet above the Mediterranean. 

This model, exhibiting the tnoft mountainous parts of Switzerland, conveys a fub- 
litne picture of immenfe Alps piled one upon another; as if the ftory of the Titans 
were realized, and they had fucceeded (at lealt in one fpot of the globe) in heaping Pelion 
upon Ofla, and Offa upon Olympus. The General informed me, that the tops of the 
Alps which eroded Switzerland in the fame line are nearly of the fame level; or, in 
other words, that there are continued chains of mountains of the fame elevation, riling 
in progreffion to the highefi: range, and from thence gradually descending towards 
Italy. He is exceedingly polite and affable to Grangers, and ever ready to be of any 
fervice to travellers, in pointing out the bed: roads, and in acquainting them with the 
places mod worthy of obfervation. 

Near Lucern is Mount Pilate, formerly called Mons Pilcatus , from the Latin word 
pika, bccaufe its top is generally covered with a cloud or cap. This word has been 
corrupted into Pilatus, from which alteration a thaufand ridiculous ftories have been 
invented ; among others, that Pontius Pilate, after having condemned our Saviour to 
death, was feized with remorfe, made an excurfionjnto Switzerland, and drowned him- 
felf in a lake at the top of the mountain. This corruption of a word, and the abfurd 
legend fabricated from its alteration, will naturally remind you of feveral fables of 
funilar abfurdity, ferioufly related by the Greek writers ; a circumftance which my 
very worthy and learned friend Mr. Bryant has fo amply and ably difeuffed in his Ana- 
Ivjts of ancient Mythology. I am, See. 

Having, in three fucceffive vifits to Lucern, obferved the gradual progrefs of General 
Pfiffer’s model, and in Auguft 1786 feen it completed, I am enabled to add fome par- 
ticulars, partly from my own obfervation, and partly communicated by the ingenious 
artift himfelf. 

This model is compofed of a hundred and forty two compartments of different fizes 
•and forms ; they are refpe&ively numbered, and the whole can be taken to pieces and 
united with almoft as much cafe (if we may compare great things with fmall) as the de- 
fected maps, by which children are inftrufted in geography. 

The lake or Lucern, nearly the centre of Switzerland, forms alfo the centre of the 
plan, which comprehends part of the circumjacent cantons of Zuric, Zug, Schweitz, 
Underwalden, Lucern, and Bern, and a fmall portion of the mountains or Glarus. It 
comprehends a fpace of 18 1, leagues * in length, and 1 1 in breadth ; and the dimenfions 
of the model being 20 feet f and a half in length, and 12 in breadth, 2034 fquaite 

* A league i# equal to 2288 to ilea, or 1,3,728 French feet, or 14,643 Englilh feet. f French feet. 
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leagues are reprefented on a parallelogram of 246 feet, or about two Englilh miles and 
^ by a fquare Englifli foot. The higheft point of the model from the 'level of the 
centre is about ten inches ; and as the moll elevated mountain reprefented therin rifes 
1475 toifes, or 9 ; 40 feet, above the lake of Lucern, at a grofs calculation, the height 
of an inch in the model is equivalent to about 900 feet. And it is a matter of aftonilh- 
ment to obferve the (tupendous works of nature delineated with fuch perfect refem- 
blancc in fo fmall « compafs. 

Though I received confiderable fatisfadlion from the firft view of this extraordinary 
performance ; yet I again contemplated it with much more pleafure, and Hill greater 
allonilhtnent, when I was able to trace many of my various expeditions, and to recog- 
nife its’furprifmg accuracy. 

The general began this elaborate work at the age of fifty, and though now in his 
feventieth year, confines his annual expeditions into the alps, with a fpirit and ardour 
that would fatigue a much younger perfon. Tt is likewife no lefs entertaining than in- 
ftruffive, to hear him expatiate, with an agreeable vivacity, on the moft interfiling objects, 
which are obferved on the model. He kindly lupplied me with the following remarks, 
which 1 trancribe from my journal. According to a rough calculation, the height on 
which fnow ufually remains during fummer, may be efliinated at 1360 toifes, or 8704 
Englilh feet, above the level of the fea ; and on which it never melts, at 1448, or 
9264 feet 

Among the phenomena of nature he mentioned the Rigi, an infulatcd mountain 
near the lake of Luccrn, twenty-five miles in circumference, and rifing to a perpen- 
dicular height of more than four thoufand Feet above the furface of the lake : it is en- 
tirely competed of gravel and pudding-ftone, and mult have been formed by the wa- 
ters. The Rigi joins to a fmall ridge of fand-ftone running towards Schwcitz. 

Mount Pilate offers a moft fingular curiofity. At the elevation of five thoufand feet, 
and in the moft perpendicular part, near the pafture of Brunlen, is obferved, in the 
middle of a cavern hollowed in a black rock, a cololfal ftatue, which appears to be of 
white Hone. It is the figure of a man in drapery, leaning one elbow on a pedeftal, with 
one leg crofted over the other, and fo regularly formed, that it can fcarcely be a Vtfur 
nature. This ftatue is called Dominic by the peafants, who frequently accoft it from- 
the only place in which it can be feen, and when their voices are re-echoed from the 
cavern, they fay, in the fimplicity of their hearts, “ Dominic has anfwered us.” 

It is difficult to imagine by whom, or in what manner this ftatue could be placed in 
a fituation, which has hitherto proved inacceflible to all who have endeavoured to ap- 
proach it. About the beginning of the prefont century, one Huber, a native of Krientz,. 
a neighbouring village, attempted to defeend into the cavern by means of ropes let 
down from the fummit of the rock ; he fuccebded fo far as to gain a near view of this 
fingular phenomenon, and was again drawn up in fafety. On a fecond trial, as he was' 
fufpended in the air, and endeavoured to draw himfclf into the cavern by fixing a 
grapple to the ftatue, the cord broke, and lie was dafhed to pieces. Since that dread- 
ful accident, no one has ventured to repeat the experiment from the fame quarter. 
Another trial to penetrate to the ftatue was made in 1 756, by General Pfiffer and eight 
perfons, from a fmall opening on the oppofite fide of the mountain, in which the na- 
tives colledlfa white fubftance called mondloch , or cream of the moon. As this open- 
ing is fuppofed to communicate with the cavern, the general and his companions crept 
on their hands and knees, one behind the other, and winding in the bed of a fmall 
torrent, through feveral narrow pafiages, at length dil'covered the light of the fun 
through a remote chai'm ; but as the diftance feemed very confiderable, and as the fall. 
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of a fingle ftonc might have obflru&ed their return, they thought it imprudent to ven- 
ture any further, and retreated without effecting their purpofe. 


LETTER XXIV. — Valley of Entlibuch. — Zoffingen. — Lake of Sempacb. — Anniverfary 

of the Battle. 

* *9 

IN my firft expedition to this country, I had no opportunity of vifiting the interior 
parts of the canton of Lucern, which I afterwards traverfed in 1785 and 1786. 

On both thefe occafions I paffed from Bern to Lucern, one time along the high road 
leading througn Zoffingen, Surzee, and by the lake of Sempach ; at the other through 
Langenau, the Emme-thal, and the valley of Entlibuch, a diftrid which though not 
ufually frequented by travellers, yet highly deferves their attention. 

In the 13th century, Entlibuch was fubjed to the counts of Wolhaufcn, and came 
bypurchafe, in 1299, to the Emperor Albert. In the following century it was held 
as a fief from the Houfc of Aullria by feveral fucccfiive counts; till the natives griev- 
oufly oppreffed by Peter of Torrenberg, in 1386, threw themfelves under the protec- 
tion of Lucern. That republic continued to poll'd* Entlibuch, as a feudal tenure under 
the Houfe of Aullria, until 1405 ; when the Archduke Frederic renounced all the 
rights of fovereignty. 

For above a century and a half, the inhabitants, inflamed with a defire of indepen- 
dence, atid excited by the example of popular cantons, frequently rofe in arms, and 
attempted to eflabiifh a democracy ; but without fuccefs. Their la i infurredion broke 
out in 1653; finco which time they have continued in a Hate of perfect tranquility, 
under the wife ad minilt ration of Lucern ; and have enjoyed, with contentment, the 
confiderable privileges with which they are endowed *. 

The bailliage of Entlibuch extends from the Emme-thal in the canton of Bern, to 
the bridge near Wertenftein, about fifteen miles in length, and nine in its greatelt 
breadth ; and contains 1 1,000 fouls. It is governed by a bailif, who is always a fenator 
of Lucern; he continues in office two years, and generally refides in that capital. The 
bailliage is generally divided into three diftricts $ the Upper, or Efchlifmat ; the Middle, 

or Shuepfcn ; the Lower, or Entlibuch : each of thefe has its feparate courts of jullice, 

from which an appeal lies to Lucern. 

That part of tite bailliage which I traverfed, is a valley watered by feveral lively rivu- 
lets, winding for fome way between two ridges of well-wooded hills, and abounding in 
pi£lurefque feenery. Afterwards the country was undulating, and the road, which was 
narrow and rugged, continually afeended and defeended through well-cultivated fields 
of pafture. I paffed through feveral villages, of which the principal were Efchlifmat, 
Shuepfen, and Entlibuch, which takes its name from the rivulet Entle, and gives it 
to the whole diftrift, Thefe places arefmall; but the whole country is (t revved with 
cottages, and feetns a continued village. The inhabitants chiefly follow agriculture ; 
they rear large quantities of horned cattle, Iheep, goats, and fwinc ; make and export 
cheefe in great abundance. Though ufually richer than the inhabitants in the other 
parts of the canton ; yet they did not appear fo well clothed, or to poffefs fuch neat 
cottages, as their neighbours in the Emme-thal. 

The peafants of Entlibuch are much elteemcd for their independent fpirit, vigour, 
and ftrength j remarkable for keennefs and vivacity, for great quicknefs in repartee, 

* The peafants of 'Entlibuch were remarkable for their attachment to the government, and for their 
decided oppoiition to French principles,, during the late revolution. 

for 
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for a peculiarity of garb, and for many ftriking cuflonis which diftinguilh them from 
the natives of the circumjacent diftri&s. Of. various ufages. which efcaped my notice 
during my (hort day among them, 1 chanced to gain information of.onecuftom, which 
reminds me of the Fefcennina licentia mentioned by Horace, that prevailed among the 
Roman peafants. Two neighbouring pariflies feud a challenge to each other, and, at 
the conclufion of the carnival' each difpatches a man, bedizened with flowers and (hells, 
called Jhrovc-monday ambajfador ; he rides to the neighbouring village, and reads or ra- 
ther flngs, two fatirical compofltions in verfe. The one, a general fatire agafuff the 
parilh, ufually begins by celebrating a period of SwifsAiffory accommodated to thecir- 
cumftances of time and place, then draws a comparifon between the two pariflies, 
giving the preference to his own, either for the fuperior learning and piety of the pried, 
the wifdom and impartiality of the prefident, the induflry and fpirit of the men, the 
beauty and chaftity of the women, or the education of the children. r i he fecond 
compofltion confifls of a dring of epigrams in ridicule of particular perfons ; recording 
any fcandalous adventures, or ludicrous circumdances, which have happened fince the 
lad year. The poet finifhes his harangue with exprefling a vvifli, that on the next 
Ihrove-monday the inhabitants may improve, and not deferve fuch a fe\ ere repri- 
mand. 

At the conclufion of this ledlure, which creates much laughter, the mock ambajfador 
returns; and the men of the two pariflies repair, with drums beating and colours fly- 
ing, to an open place, called the Field of Battle , followed and encouraged by the inha- 
bitants of their refpedtive pariflies. The two armies being drawn up in order of bat- 
tle, the combatants, in imitation of the old S wife cuflom, kneel, offer up a (hort prayer, 
and dart up at the found of the trumpet. 

Having formed themfelves into two columns of feveral ranks, they march arm in 
arm, with uniform dep and military attitude ; both the foremod lines meet in front, 
and joftle againd each other, being fupported and puflied forwards by the hinder files, 
frequently allided by the women, until one phalanx is broken. The victorious party is 
dignified with the name of the Swifs , and thofe who gave way are called Aujlriam, 
in allution to the ancient animoflty between thofe two powers. The jurymen of 
the didritt are prelent as umpires, and to prevent any violent difputes and quarrels. 
After the rencounter both parties fit down to table, and the day is concluded with 
fcalting. As thele latirical compofltions occafionaliy created much ill will between the ' 
neighbouring pariflies, and the rencounters were attended with various accidents, 
the government of Lucern aboliflied the cuflom ; but has lately permitted it to be re- 
vived, with certain redridtions calculated to prevent future mifehief. 

The valley of Entlibuch may be confidered as one of thofe parts which unite the 
mild and cultivated with the wild and rugged feenery of Switzerland ; its acclivities gra- 
dually afeend and terminate in Mount Pilate, whofe barren top is feen towering above 
the fertile and well-wooded hills. 

Quitting this valley, we eroded the Etmnc over a covered bridge, admired the ro- 
mantic pofition of Wjertendein, a convent of Cordeliers, overhanging the perpendicu- 
lar banks of the torrent, and palfed through a very deep and rocky country to Mahers, 
a fmall village within a league of the capital. Here being a confiderable fair, 1 flopped 
and dined at the table d'hote, in company with feme gentlemen from Lucern. In 
walking through the fair, 1 obferved feveral booths for the fale of artificial flowers, 
which were purchafed by the country girls. With thefe flowers, and with four bows 
of ribbands, they ornament their hats, which they adjuft obliquely, with a degree of 
ruflic coquetry not unbecoming. 
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Another diftri& of this canton is that part which I vifited in 1785, along the high 
road leading from Bern to Lucern. I palled the night at Zoffingen, a fmall town in 
the canton of Bern. The inhabitants enjoy greater immunities than any other place in 
that canton ; they have their own magiftrates, and, what is peculiar, their own courts 
of jullice, both civil and criminal, which decide in the laft refort, without an appeal to 
Bern. A bailif rcfides there ; but his whole employment confills in collecting the 
tithes. The town contains about two thoufand fouls. 

Near Zoffingen I entered the canton of Lucern, and parted through a narrow valley 
bounded by a chain of hills remarkable for the richnefs and variety of the hanging woods. 
As I proceeded, the valley expanded ; I traverfed a gently waving country, and def- 

cended to Surzee, a fmall neat town near the lake of Sempach. From thence I coaft. 
ed the weflern fide of that lake, a fmall but beautiful piece of water about three miles 
in length and one in breadth ; the grounds on each fide dope gently to the edge of the 
water, and are prettily chequered with wood. On the oppofite banks of tne lake, I ob- 
£rved the town of Sempach, celebrated for the battle which eftablilhed the liberty of 
the Suifs, and which I have already mentioned in the preceding letter. The anniver- 
fary of that battle, which happened on the 9th of July, 1386, is ftill commemorated 
with great folenmity, both at Sempach and Lucern, and fupplies a copious fubjeft for 
many poems and ballads in the numerous collection of national fongs. 

On the anniverfary, a large body of perfons of all ranks affetnble on the fpot where 
the battle was fought ; a prieft afeends a pulpit crefted in the open air, and delivers a 
thankfgiving fertnon on the fuccefsful efforts of their anceftors on that happy day, 
which enfured to their country liberty and independence. At the conclufion of this 
fermon, another prieft reads a description of the battle, and commemorates the names 
of thofe brave Swifs who glorioufly facrificed their lives in defence of their freedom. 
Having exhorted thofe who are prefent to pray for the fouls of their countrymen, and 
of the enemies, who fell in that battle, they all repair inftantiy to a fmall chapel, where 
maffes are fung for the fouls of the deceafcd. During this fervice, tfte people, falling 
on their knees, pray for their glorious anceftors, either in the chapel, on the walls of 
which are painted the deeds of the Swifs who immortalized themfelves in this conflict, 
or near four ftone erodes which diitinguifn the place of combat. 


LETTER XXV.— 1 '-The lake of T.ucern ■ — Gcrifau . — Scbweitz.— Origin of the Helvetic 

Confederacy. — William Tell. — Altdorf. 

THE Waldftrctter See, or lake of the fonr cantons, is, from the fublimity as well as 
variety of feenery,’ perhaps the lined body of water in Switzerland. U he upper branch, 
or the lake of I.urern, is in the form of a crofs, the tides of which ftretch from Kurt* 
nach to Dallcnwal, a fmall village near Stantz. It is bounded towards the town of Lu- 
cern by cultivated hills Hoping gradually to the water, contrafted on the oppofite fide 
by an enormqus mals of barren and craggy rocks. Mount Pilate rifes boldly from the 
lake, and is perhaps one of the higheft mountains in Switzerland, if eftimated from 
its bafe, and not from the level of the fea*. According to General Pfiffer, its elevation 
above the lake is more than fix thoufand feet : neverthelefs its heighth above the Medi- 


• Soon after the French took polTeflion of Lucern, General Brune erefted, with great folemnity, the 
(lan iard of liberty on the top of Mount Filate ; thus conferring on the Swifs.the (badow, while he deprived 
them of the fubdance of freedom. 
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tcrranean is trifling, in companion with that of the Alps wo arc going to vifit } nor in- 
deed does the fnow continue all the year upon its fumniit. 

Towards the end of this branch, the lake contracts into a narrow creek fcarcely a 
mile in breadth ; foon after again widens, and forms the fecond branch, or the lake of 
Schweitz; on the weilern fide is the canton of Underwalden, on the ealtern that of 
Schweitz. Here the mountains are more lofty, and infinitely varied ; foine covered to 
their very fummits with the moil lively verdure ; others perpendicular and craggy ; 
hero forming vaft amphitheatres of wood, there jutting into the water in bold pro- 
montories. 

On tiie eaftern fide of this branch is the village of Gerifau, at the foot of the Rigi : 
it is the fmnlleft republic in I urope. Its teintory is about a league in breadth, and 
two in length ; fituated partly on a fmall neck of land at the edge of the lake, and 
partly lying upon the rapid declivity of the Rigi. Ir contains about i ;co inhauitams: 
they have their general ali anbly of hurgell'es, their Landamman, thvir council of re- 
gency, their courts o! jullice, and their militia 1 was informed that there is not a 
Angle horfe in the whole territory of the republic, as indeed might v. : 1 be fuppol’ed ; 
for the only way of arriving at the town is by water, excepting a narrow path down 
the deep fides of the mountain, which is ahnol't impalfable. Gerilau is entirely com- 
pofed of fcattered houl’es and cottages of a very neat and picturefejue appeal ance ; each 
dwelling is provided with a field or imall garden. 'I he inhabitants are much employed 
in preparing filk for the manufactures of Bafle. This little Republic is under the pro- 
tection of the four cantons, Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden; and in cafe of 
war furniflies its quota of men. To the ambitious politician, who judges of govern- 
ments by extent of dominion and power, fuch a diminutive republic thrown into an 
obfeure corner, and fcarcely known out of its own contracted territory, mud appear 
unworthy of notice ; but the fmallelt fpot of earth on which civil freedom flourilhes, 
cannot fail to intereft thofe who know the true value of liberty and independence, and arc 
convinced that political happinefs does not confdt in great opulence and extenfive empire. 

Towards the end of this branch the lake forms a bay, in the midft of which lies the 
village of Brunnen*, celebrated for the treaty concluded in 1315, between Uri, Sch- 
weitz, and Underwalden, which gave birth to the Helvetic confederacy. Here I landed, 

• On the ^ift of April 179K, Brunnen was again diftiuguifhed, as the place where deputies from the 
cantons of Uri, Schweitz. Underwalden, and Glarus, unanimoufly determined to maintain their indepen- 
dence, audio refill the innovations of ihe French. Even after the fubjugation of the other parts of 
Switzerland, thefe intrepid mountaineers defended themfelves with fuch fpirit, and made fuch havoc among 
the French forces, that General Schawembourg engagedby treaty to refpett their territory, and accepted 
their promife to admit the new Helvetic conftitution. The French, however, not fatisfied with this par- 
tial fuutmlfion, yet unwilling again to encounter the efforts of courage and defpair, contrived to difunite 
the fmall cantons, and feparately to complete their fubjugation. They obtained from the diet of A ran a 
decree for impoling a civic oath of allegiance to the new conftitution ; but the cantons of Uri, S'diweitz, 
Underwalden, and Zug, refufed compliance. The Helvetic Directory having reprefented to them the 
danger of rcfiftance, General Schawembourg accompanied this exhortation with a lineal, that uitlcfs they 
complied, he would inilantly march his troops into the rebellious dilli-tels,” 

Their anfwer deferves to be recorded for its pathetic fimplicity; if Receive, citizeh general, from a 
people ever true to their engagements, who among their craggy mountains have no comfort but f heir re- 
ligion and their liberty, whofe only riches arc their cattle 5 receive the fincere aflurance that they will ever 
give the French republic every proof of their devotion compatible with their liberty and independence. 
Accept alfo, citizen general, our folemn promife never to take up arms againft the great republic, and 
never to join its enemies. Our liberty is our only blelling ; nor will we ever grnfp our arms except to de- 
fend that liberty.” Thisartlefp remonftrance baa no effeft; Uri, Schweitz, and Glarus, deeming all re- 
finance unavailing, took the civic oath ) and the lower part of Underwalden, which aluuc refufed, was 
left to its fate. See the note at the end of the next chapter. Plant a, p. 456. 
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and walked through an agreeable and fertile plain, laid out in meadows, and planted 
with fruit trees, to Schweitz, which Hands on the Hope of a hill, at the. bottom of two 
high, (harp, and rugged -rocks, called the Schwcit rxr-Hctken. Its pofition is extremely 
agreeable. The church, which is a large magnificent building. Hands in the centre of 
the place ; near it the houfes are contiguous ; but in the other part are prettily difperfed 
about the gentle acclivities, in the midft of lawns and meadows, and (heltered by 
groves of trees. The principal objed of curiofity in Schweitz is a complete collodion 
of the celebrated Hetlinger’s medals, pofleffed by his nephew. This collodion, which 
he inherited from his uncle, is very valuable, the medals being all of the fineH impref- 
fions, and feveral extremely rare. From thei'e medals M. de Mechel publiflied his 
much-cHcemed engravings, to which he has prefixed a life of the artilt, who was born in 
the canton of Schweitz, on the 28th of March 1691, and died in 1771, in a very 
advanced age. . . 

Having re-imbarked at Brunnen, we foon entered the third branch, or the Like of 
Uri; the fcenery of which is fo grand, that its imprcilion will never be crafed from my 
mind. Imagine to yourfelf a deep and narrow lake about nine miles in length, bor- 
dered on both fides with rocks uncommonly wild and romantic, and, for the molt part, 
perpendicular ; with foreffs of beech and pine growing down their fides to the very 
edge of the water. On the right hand upon our firfl entrance, a detached piece of 
rock, at a fmall diHance from the fliore, engaged our attention ; it is wholly compofed 
of Hones of the fize and fliape of bricks, lo as to appear quite artificial. The fame 
kind of natural inafonry may be obferved in the lofty cliff's which impend over this lake 
not far from Brunnen. It riles, to about fixty feet in height; is covered wkh under* 
wood and (hrubs, and reminded me of thole crags that fhoot up in the Fall of the 
Rhine near Schaffhaufen : but here the lake was as fmooth as cryffal, and the filent 
folcmn gloom which reigned in this place was not lefs awful and affeding than the tre- 
mendous roaring of the catarad. Somewhat further, upon the higheff point of the 
Seclifberg, we obferved a fmall chapel that feemed inacceffible ; and below it, the little 
village of Gruti, near which the three heroes of Switzerland are faid to have taken re- 
ciprocal oaths of fidelity, when they planned the famous revolution. 

On the oppofite fide appears the chapel of William Tell, ereded in honour of that 
hero, upon the very fpot where he leaped from the boat in which he was conveying as 
a prifoner to Kuffnach. It is built upon a rock projeding into the lake under a hanging 
wood : a fituation amid feenes fo Hrikingly awful, _ as mult Hrongly aff'ed even the molt 
dull and torpid imagination ! On the infide of this chapel, the feveral adions of Wil- 
liam Tell are coarfcly painted. While we were viewing them, we obferved the counte- 
nances of our watermen gliffening with exultation, as they related, with much fpirit 
and fenfibility, the cruelties of Gefler, governor of Uri, and the intrepid ^behaviour 
of their glorious deliverer. Indeed I have frequently remarked with pleafure the na- 
tional enthufiafm which generally prevails in this country, and greatly admired the fire 
and animation with which the people difeourfe of thofe famous men among their ancef- 
tors ; to whom they are indebted for that happy Hate of independence they now enjoy. 
This laudable fpirit is continually fupported and encouraged by the numerous Hatues, and 
other memorials, of the antient S wife heroes, common in every, town and village. Among 
thefe, Tell is the molt diffinguiflied, and feems to be the peculiar favourite of the 
common, people ; the reafon is obvious j for his Hory partakes' greatly of the mar- 
vellous. 

A few years ago a treatife, entitled Fable Danotfc , was publilhed at Bern ; in which 
the author calls in queltion the hiftory of William Tell. Though his arguments in ge- 

fi ncral 
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Deral are by no means conclufive, yet he mentions two circumftances which, if true, are 
convincing proofs, that much fiftion is interwoven with the whole aecount. He aflcrts 
that the incident of Ted’s (hooting the apple from the head of his fan is not recorded 
in any of the contemporary hidonans, although they give the minuted accounts of the 
governor’s tyranny ; and that the firft writer who takes notice of it is Etterlin of Lu- 
cern, who lived in the latter end of the fifteenth century, near two hundred years after 
the fa£t is fuppofed to have happened. Befides, a (lory of the fame kind is related in 
the Daniflt annals by Saxo Grammaticus, with fcarcely any difference but that of names: 
Harold King of Denmark fupplies the place of the governor of Uri, Tocco that of 
William Tell ; and this event which is faid to have happened in 965, is attended alfo 
with nearly the fame incidents, as thofe recorded in the Swifs accounts*. It is far 
from being a neceffary confequcnce, that bccaufe the authenticity of the (lory "oncerning 
the apple is liable to fomc doubts, therefore the whole tradition relating to Tell is fabu- 
lous. Neither is it a proof again't the reality of a faft, that it is not mentioned by 
contemporary hifforiuns. The general hiilory of William Tell is repeatedly celebrated 
in old German fongs, lo remarkable for their antient dialeft and fitnplicity, as almod 
to raife the deeds they celebrate above all reafonable fufpicion : to this may be added, 
the conftant tradition of the country, together with two chapels erected fome centu- 
ries ago, in memory of his exploits. 

The three cantons were fo much offended with the author for doubting the exploits of 
their antient hero, that they prefented a remon (trance to the fovoreign council of Bern, 
and the pamphlet was publicly burnt at Uri. In this inflance their national preindices 
(if they really deferve that name) become, in fome mcal'ure, meritorious and ref- 
pe&ablc. 

Landing at Fluellen, I had an opportunity of obferving that the crofs-bow is dill 
much ufed, as I faw feveral very young boys, each with that indrument in his hand. 
Obferving a butt at a finall didance from the place, I told them, that thofe who hit the 
mark fhould receive a penny for their dexterity. Upon this intimation, three bovs 
took aim fuccedively, two of whom touched the very centre of the butt, and obtained 
the prize : but the third miffing, I made him (hoot till he hit the mark ; which after 
two or three trials, he performed. 

From Fluellen we walked to Altdorf, the capital burgh of the canton of Uri, fitu- 
ated in a narrow vale almod entirely furrounded by dupendous mountains. It contains 
feveral neat houfes ; the tops whereof are covered with large doncs, in order to pre - 
vent the roofs being carried away by the hurricanes frequent in thefe mountainous 
countries. 

When the greater part of Helvetia was fubjeft to the empire, the inhabitants of Uri, 
Schweitz, and Underwalden, had long enjoyed the mod conliderablc privileges, parti- 
cularly the right of being governed by their own magidrates : the clergy and many of 
the nobles, indeed, had fiefs and fubje£ts in thofe refpe&ive territories ; but the bulk 
of the people formed feveral communities almod independent. During the twelfth 
century, various difputes between the three cantons and the emperors united them more 
firmly, and they were accudomed, every ten years, to renew formally their alliance. 
Such was their fituation at the death of Frederic II. in 1 250. From this period, or 
(bon afterwards, commenced the interregnum in the empire : during that time of 

* A# Saxo Grammaticus is an author but little known, and the paflage in queftion is exceedingly curious, 
the reader will find it inferted at the end of this volume. It is but jultice to add, that fome peifons q'uefl 
tion the authenticity of this paflage, and fuppofe it to be fpuriout. 

anarchy 
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anarchy and confufion, the nobles and bifliops endeavouring to extend their power 
and to encroach upon the privileges erf the people, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden* 
throw ihemfelvcs ‘under the protection of Rhodolph of Hapfburg, who, in 1 273, being 
c ho ion Emperor, terminated the interregnum. Rodolph received a fmall revenue 
from thel'e cantons, and appointed a governor, who had cognizance in all criminal 
caufos, but exprefsly confirmed the rights and privileges of the people. 

Rhodolph, fometime after his acceilion to the imperial throne*, liftened to the anibi. 
tious fehemes of his fon Albert, who was defirous to form Helvetia into a duchy. For 
this purpofe the Emperor purchafed the domains of feveral abbeys, and other confider- 
able fiefs in Switzerland, as well in the canton of Schweitz as in the neighbouring 
territories. 0 

The three cantons alarmed at this great increafe of power, obtained a confirmation 
of their privileges, which, upon the death of Rodolph, was renewed by his fucceffor 
Adolphus of Nalfau. But when Albert was defied emperor, ho rofufed to ratify their 
rights, and, in order totally to fubdue the people, placed over' them two governors, 
who committed many flagitious afis of tyranny and oppreffion. 

Under thel'e circumflances Werner de Stallach of Schweitz, Walther Furfl of Uri, 
and Arnold de Mdchthal of Underwa'den, planned the famous revolution which took 
place January 13, 13 S’, and redo red liberty to the three cantons; and Albert, as he 
was preparing to attack them, was aflaflinated by his nephew John of Hapfburg *. In 
1315, Leopold Duke of Aultria marched againfl the confederate cantons, at the head 
of twenty thoufand troops, and, endeavouring to force his way into Schweitz at the 
pafs of Morgarten, received a total defeat from thirteen hundred Swifs ported upon the 
mountains. If we may believe contemporary hiftorians, the Swifs loft but fourteen 
men in this memorable engagement, which infured their independence. In the fame 
year, the three cantons contrafied a perpetual alliance, which was ratified at Brunnen, 
and is the grand foundation of the Helvetic Confederacy. Such were the feeble begin- 
nings of a league, fince become fo formidable by the acceflion of ten cantons, and by 
the additional ftrength of its numerous allies; and it is remarkable, that Switzerland is 
the only country which, on the one fide, has confined the limits of the German empire, 
and, on the other, has fet bounds to the French monarchy f. 

The name of Schweitzerland, or Switzerland, which originally comprehended only 
the three cantons of Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, was afterwards extended to ail 
Helvetia. It derived that appellation either from the canton of Schweitz, as having 
particularly diftinguifhed itfetf in the revolution of 1308, and alfo at the battle of Mor- 
garten ; or becaufc the Auftrians called all the inhabitants of thefe mountainous parts 
by the general denomination of Schweitzers. 

Switzerland was the rock on which the Houfe of Auftria fplit, during more than a 
century. Blinded with refentment againft their former fubjefts, and anxious to recover 
their loft domains, the feveral dukes led in perfon confiderable armies to fubdue a na- 
tion, whofe fpirit was unconquerable, and to obtain pofleflion of a country, which was 
eafily defended againft the molt numerous troops. They neglefied feveral opportunities 
of aggrandizing themfelves in other parts, and, flighting what was more feafible, benttheir 
whole efforts to acquire what in its very nature was unattainable. The confequence of this 
miftaken policy was, a fucceflion of defeats, attended with a prodigious expence, and 

• See Letter 14. , 

+ The reader will pleafe to recoiled that this letter was written before the fatal progrefs of the Frenc 
revolution. 

the 
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the lofs of their braveft troops, until at length, convinced of their error, they totally 
relinquifhed an attempt, in which they had expended fo much fruitlefs blood and trea- 
fure. But although feveral emperors of that Houfe occafionally m'ade alliances with 
the Swifs cantons, yet it was not till the treaty of Weftphalia that their independence 
was fully and finally acknowledged by Ferdinand III. and the whole empire. 

The government of Uri and Schweitz is entirely democratical, and nearly the fame. 
The fupreme power refides in the people at large, who are divided into feveral com- 
munities, from which are chofen the councils of regency. In the Lands-gemciud, or 
general affembly, the Landamman, and the principal magift rates, are elected ; and 
every burgher, at the age of fourteen, in the cantons of Uri and Underwalden, and 
of fifteen in Schweitz, confift each of fixty members, and refide at the capital burghs ; 
in thefe councils the executive power is veiled, and from their bodies the principal 
magiftrates are chofen. 

Thefe two cantons contain, including their fubjefts, about fifty thoufand fouls, and 
in cafe of neceflity could furnifh above twelve thoufand militia. All the Catholic can- 
tons enjoy confiderable fubfidies from France. Every burgher, at the age of fourteen, 
in Uri, receives annually about fix livres, or five fhillings : the Landamman and the 
magiftrates more in proportion. The canton of Schweitz being for fome time discon- 
tented with France, withdrew its troops from that lervice: but this year (1776 1 the 
matter has been accommodated ; and the king pays annually to every male child of a 
burgher four livres, commencing from the time of his birth. 

The fame kind of foil, and the fame productions, are common to the two cantons : 
the whole country being rugged and mountainous, confiils chiefly of pafture, produces 
little corn, and has no vines. We cannot but obferve with aflonifhment, to what a de- 
gree of fertility the natives have improved a land, naturally barren, and for which 
they fought with as much zeal and intrepidity, as if they contended for the richeft plains 
of Sicily or Afia Minor. In thefe little democratical ftates, fumptuary laws are not 
neceflary; for they fcarcely know what luxury is. The purity, or (as fome perhaps 
would call it) the aufterity of morals, which flill prevails among thefe people, cannot 
eafily be imagined by the inhabitants of opulent cities ; and I cannot relleCl on that 
afte&ionate patriotifm which fo flrongly attaches them to their country, without calling, 
to mind that beautiful description of the Swifs pcafant, in Goldfmith’s Traveller. 

tl Dear is that Hied to which his foul conforms, 
u And dear that hill which lifts him to the dorms : 

“ And as a child, when fearing founds innlcll, 

“ Clings dole and clofer to the mothci’* brtall ; 

So the lond torrent, and the whiilwind’s roar, 

“ Lut bind him to his native mountains moic.” 

Every ftep we now advance, we tread, as it were, upon facrcd ground monuments 
continually occur of thofe memorable battles, by which the Swifs relcued themfelvcs 
from oppreflion, and fecured the enjoyment of their invaluable freedom.. 1 am now 
indeed in the very centre of qivil liberty ; would 1 codd add.ol religious too ! but the 
church of Rome is here exclufively eftablilhed. It mull be acknowledged, however, 
that this intolerant fpirit is not wholly confined to the Catholic cantons; for, in the Protef- 
tant diftri&s, Calvinifm is alone admitted : thus a nation, who prides herfelf upon her 
freedom, denies the free exercife of religion to every other fett except that which pre- 
dominates. Is not this linking at the firll principle, and mofl valuable privilege, of 
genuine liberty ? 

Long 
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Long as my letter already is, I cannot forbear mentioning a peculiar cuflom observed 
in fome of thefe democratical dates : every perfon who is chofen for a bailhage, or lu. 
crative office, is obliged to pay a certain llipulated fum into the public fund. Thj s 
practice is attended with one ill confequence at lead ; as the fuccefsful candidate is in 
ibme meafure authorized to ftfetch his prerogatives, in order to fwcll the profits of his 
charge. Accordingly, it is a general remark, that in the common bailliages, the bailif* 
appointed by the popular cantons are more apt to be guilty of exactions than thofe of 
the aridbcratical republics. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXVI. — Canton of Undcrwalden. — Same. — Saxelen. — Tomb and Cbaraftcr 

of Nicholas do Flue.—Stantz.—Engclbcrg —P off age over the Suren Alps to Altdorf. 

INSTEAD of proceeding, as in my former tour, from Lucent to Altdorf by water, 

I made an agreeable excurfion to Same, Saxelen, and Stantz, in the canton of Under, 
walden, vifited the abbey of Engelberg, and traverfed the Suren Alps to Altdorf. 

Having difpatched my baggage by water to Altdorf, I walked, in company with 
M. Meyer, member of the Great Council of Luceni, through a pleafant plain, lying 
between Mount Pilate and an oppofite ridge of hills, to Winke, a village fituated on au 
inlet of the lake of Lucern. There I took boat, and rowing acrofs the inlet, difetn- 
barked near Alpnach, in the canton of Underwalden, and continued along a foot-way, 
which winds through enclofures of rich palturc-land, browfed by numerous herds of 
fine cattle, and prettily chequered with feattered cottages. Having eroded a fmall river, 
I arrived at Same, the capital burgh of that divifion of the canton called Oberwalden, 
wherein the Land rath , or fupreme court of judicature, affemblcs for the purpofe of 
deciding civil and criminal proceffes. This tribunal is compofed of fifty-eight judges, 
who are chofen by the people, and continue in office for life. In criminal affairs of any 
notoriety, each of thefe is empowered to bring into court two individuals ; and this 
tribunal, thus confiding of a hundred and feventy-four members, affembles in a large 
open hall in the town-houfe, and paffes final fentencc. 

At Same I embarked upon the Aa, and afcending its dream entered the lake of Same, 
a piece of water about three miles long,, and one and a half broad, pleafantly enclofed 
between the mountains, and its rifing borders richly variegated with padures and trees. 
I landed at Saxelen, which dands on its wedern ffiore; a neat village much frequented, 
as the native place of the celebrated faint and patriot Nicholas de Flue, to whole honour 
a church has been lately ereCted. The interior is ornamented in a pleafing dyle of 
architecture. Ten elegant columns of black marble fupport the roof ; they are about 
twenty-four feet in height, and many of them of a fingle piece. They were hewn out 
of a quarry in the Melchthal, about nine miles from Saxelen, and dragged from thence 
by the peafants, who voluntarily performed this talk, which they confidered as an aCt 
of religious duty : a laborious enterprife, to convey fuch heavy burdens down deep 
precipices and over pathlefs rocks, where they could neither be affided by horfes nor 
oxen 1 

Under a glafs cafe in the midd of the church are depofited the bones of this favou- 
rite objed of national worlhip, fantadically ornamented, according to the Roman Ca- 
tholic cuftoin, with gold and precious dones. His real burial-place is dill to be feen in 
a fmall adjoining chapel ; it is a fimple grave-done, on which his figure is coarfely carved 
in done, tne work of the age in which he lived. A little aboye this antient monument 
is placed another grave-done, bearing alfo his figure, executed in later times, lefs rude. 
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but ftill of coarfe workmanfhip. On entering this chapel I obferved numerous pilgrims 
of both fexes, who were kneeling before his tomb, and praying with the greateft fer- 
vency } many, in the ardour of devotion, threw themfelves between the two grave- 
ftones, and ftretching themfelves upon the moft antient figure, repeatedly kiffed and 
embraced it. 

Nicholas de Flue, this objedt of national enthufiafm, was bom at Saxelen in 1417. 
Defcended from an antient family, he fignalized himfelf in defence of his country, and 
particularly during the war which the Swifs fupported againft Sigifmond Archduke of 
Auftria. lie was no lefs remarkable for humanity than valour. To his countrymen 
preparing to pillage and burn the convent of St. Margaret near Dieffenhofen, he ex- 
claimed, “ If God grants you the vidtory over your enemies, ufe it with moderation, 
and fpare thofe edifices which are confecrated to him.” This remonftrance was at- 
tended with effedt, and the convent was faved from deflru&ion. To the mod excellent 
qualities of the heart and underftanding, to great political fagacity, he added the exte- 
rior graces of figure, dignity of chara&er, and the moft winning affability. Raifed by 
his countrymen to high employments in the ftate, he repeatedly declined the office of 
landamman from motives of delicacy, becaufe he difapproved die principles of the go- 
verning party. At length, hurried away by his deteftation of evil, and a zeal for 
monkiffi devotion, he quitted his family in the fiftieth year of his age, and, retiring from 
the world in a fit of gloomy fuperftition, turned hermit. The place of his retreat was 
at Ranfr, a few miles from Saxelen, where he built an hermitage and a fmall chapel, and 
pradtifed all the feverities required by that auftere mode of life with the ftridteft ob- 
servance. 

But the flame of patriotifm, although fmothered in his bread by an ill-diredted zeal 
for miftaken duties, was not extinguifhed ; and he was the happy inftrument in refeuing 
Switzerland from the impending horrors of civil difeord. At the conclufion of the war 
with Charles the Bold, Friburgh and Soleure having contra&ed an alliance with Zuric, 
Bern, and Lucem, the treaty was confidered by Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, Zug, and 
Glarus, as a breach of the former union. After various difputes and fruitlefs confe- 
rences, the deputies of the eight confederate cantons affembled in 1481 at Stantz, in 
order to compromife the differences. 

Both fides were fo heated with mutual animofities, that the deputies were on the point 
of feparating without effecting a reconciliation, and a civil war appeared inevitable. In 
this crifisof affairs, de Flue no fooner heard of the public diffentions,than his patriotifm 
prevailed over his fuperftition j and he quitted his unprofitable hermitage to exert thofe 
adtive and public virtues, the loweft of which fingly outweighs whole years of ufelefa 
mortification. Accordingly this extraordinary man, though in the 64th year of his age,' 
travelled during the night, and arrived at Stantz on the very morning in which the 
•deputies were preparing for their departure. He eameftly conjured them to remain ; 
and having prevailed upon them once more to affemble, he fo forcibly reprefented the 
deftruftive confequences of difunion, that they chofe him arbiter of the difpute. By 
his foie mediation all differences were amicably adjufted, and by his advice Friburgh and 
Soleure were inftantly received into the Helvetic Confederacy : fuch was the effedt of 
his perfuafive and conciliatory eloquence ! Having thus happily compofed the public 
^Mentions, he returned to his hermitage, where he died, in 1487, in the 70th year of 
his age, regretted and efteemed by all Switzerland. Such a general opinion of his ex- 
treme piety prevailed among his contemporaries, that the bigotry of thofe times aferib- 
ed to him an exemption from the common wants of human nature, 
vot. v. 5 8 Ift 
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In the regifter of the church of Saxelen, the following notice is infcribed for t^ 8 e 
the year antecedent to his death : “ In 141 7, Nicholas de Flue, a faint, was born in the 
parilh of Saxelen j, who afterwards retired into a defart called Ranft, where God fuf. 
tained him during eighteen years, without eating or drinking for a long time,* namely, 
when <his was written ; and he is now in good ellate, and of holy life.” 

On his tomb is infcribed : “ Nicholas de Flue quitted his wife and children to go 
into the defart : he l'erved God. nineteen years and a half without taking any fultenance. 
He died in 1487.” 

This frivolous epitaph ltrongly marks the bigotted fpirit of that dark age in which it 
was compofed : the narrow-minded author, totally .overlooking the patriot in the her- 
mit, faw nothing fo truly meritorious in the life of the dcceafed, as the fuppreffion of 
thofe focial energies which dignify human nature, in order to prattife the debafing auf- 
terities of a fuperftitious religionift. He ought to have infcribed, “ To the memory of 
Nicholas de Flue, who quitted his hermitage to appear in the world ; who rellored 
peace and harmony to the republics of Switzerland, and who ferved God by ferving his 
country.” ' 

From Saxelen we intended to vifit Ranft, de Flue’s hermitage, and from thence to 
proceed down the Melchthal and over the mountains to Engelberg ; but as the evening 
was already beginning to dole, we durft not venture; along fo difficult a paffage, which 
vgould have employed us at lead five hours ; we thought it therefore moll prudent to 
continue our route towards Stantz. We followed the footpaths, which wind agreeably, 
fometimes through forefts, fometimes over the fields and meadows ; and palled through 
a fertile but wilder and more romantic part of. the canton, than that which we traverfed* 
in the morning. We continued for fome way at the foot of the Stantzberg, eroded a 
fmall plain formerly a lake, in which ftaples for mooring veffels are occafionally difeo- 
vered ; and in about three hours after our departure from Saxelen arrived at Stantz, 
in the dulk of the evening. 

About three miles from Stantz is a fmall wood called the Kern-wald , which we tra- 
veled in our route from Saxelen ; it would not be worthy of mention, did it not fepa- 
rate the canton into two divifions, called 'Obenvald and Underpaid*. Formerly the 
whole canton was under the fame general adminilt ration ; but difagreements arifing 
between the inhabitants of the two dill rids, they have fince formed two republics, and 
have each their lands-gemeind , or general alTembly, their landamman, and council of 
regency : for the management of external affairs there is a joint council, chofen equally 
by the two divifions; at the Helvetic Diet they fend but one deputy, and regulate 
their vote by mutual confent. Stantz is the feat of civil and criminal judicature, and it 
is worthy of remark, that every mate of the age of thirty is permitted to give his vote 
for the acquittance pr condemnation of a criminal. 

Stantz, the capital ofUnderwalden, is fituated in a beautiful plain of.pafture, about, 
two or three miles in breadth, at the foot of the Stantzberg, and at a little, diflance 
from the lake of Lucern. The town and environs, delightfully fprinkled with nume- 
rous cottages, are extremely populous, containing, perhaps, not lefs than five tho.ufand 
fouls. The church is a tolerably hand fome building, and is decorated intheinfide 
with ten black marble pillars of large dimenfions, but not fo beautiful as thofe at Sax- 
den. The women in thefe parts drefs their heads in a Angular manner, and extremely 

* Above the wood, and Below the wood ; maid in German fignifying a wood. 
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unbecoming : they wear black-beaver cocked hats, fimilar to thofe of the men, with 
black ears to their caps, which almoft conceal their hair *. 

The next morning the abbot of Engelberg, previoufly informed of our intended vifit, 
politely fent horfes to Stantz ; and we rode through a fertile valley, enclofed between 
the Stantzberg and a chain of hills, until we arrived at Graffen-ort, a fmall villa belong- 
ing to the' abbot, about two leagues from Stantz. Here we began to afcend along a 
road winding by the fide of a fteep precipice, and through “ unfunned forejis” of beech 
intermingled with poplar, mountain afli, Spanilh chefnuts, and pines, the torrent 'Aa 
impetuoufly foaming in a ftony channel, and forming a fucceflioo of catarafts. The 
wild horrors of the circumjacent rocks, the inceflant roaring of the waters, and the fo- 
litary gloom of the foreft, reminded me of Gray’s beautiful Ode on the Grande Char- 
treufe, in which he defcribes fimilar fcenes with a fublimity and truth which every 
perfon of tafte, who travels through thefc magnificent regions, mud feel ai.d admire : 

Per invtas rupes,fera per juga, 

CHvofque fraruptos y fonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque no&em . 


* Thi* tranquil and happy diftridl became the fcene of unexampled carnage, and the handful of natives 
who ventured alone to refill the aggreflion of the French were almoft wholly exterminated The inhabi- 
tants of Schweitz and Underwalden, being required to take the civic oath, fent deputies to Lucern, and 
afterwards to Arau, who appealed to the ftipulations of the treaty granted by General Sch&wcmbourg. 
They were received with inlult and indignity, and returned with the following anfwer : “ You, as well as 
the other cantons, muft take the oath ; and you muft further give up to us, alive or dead, nine of your 
principal leaders, and among them three of your clergy. Many hundreds more Ihall (hare the fame fate. 
The confequences of your obftinacy (hall be held out as an example to the whole world." 

Intimidated by this threat, Schweitz and the upper diftri& of Underwalden complied with the injunc- 
tion } but the meflage of the Swifs Dire&ory having been read to a general affynbly of the lower diftrid, 
excited indignation and horror ; and they unanimoufly refolved to be buried in the ruins of their country 
rather than furrender their fellow-citizens in fo difhonourable a manner. About 1500 took up arms, ana, 
without the fmallell hope of foreign aifiltance, prepared to refill the whole force of the French, and to die 
rather than furvive their expiring liberty. Having entrenched themfelves on the borders of the Like, and 
at the entrance of the valley of Stantz, with their women and children, they firmly waited the attack. The 
French advanced to the affault in feparate columns, fome crofting the lake in armed veffels, and others 
marching over the mountains. 

On the 3d of September hoftilities commenced ; the French were repulfed in different onfets 5 on the 
9th two veffels being funk with 500 men, the French were intimidated, and refufed to proceed, until a 
party, encouraged by the promifes, and urged by the threats of Schawembourg, difembarked and forced 
the entrenchments. At the fame time two other columns landed at different points, and the corps milling 
from the mountains, fell upon their rear. The fmall but heroic band, Ihut up in a narrow defile, and fur- 
rounded by a force ten times their number, fullained the affault with unparalleled courage. 

« Then began," fays an eyc-witncfs of this defperate conflict, “ the battle and the carnage. Our ruftic 
heroes fire on every fide, fight foot to foot, rulh among the enemies* ranks, flay and are (lain. Thefe moun- 
taineers were feen prefiing French officers to death in their nervous arms ; old men, women, and children, 
roufed by the noble example, and catching the enthufiafm of their fons, hu (bands, and fathers, appeared 
throwing themfelves into the midll of the French battalions, arming themfelves with clubs, pikes, pieces of 
xnu(kets,nay the very limbs of the human body, ftrewing the ground with carcafes, and falling with the fa- 
tisfa&ion of having fought to maintain their native land free from a foreign yoke.** 

The French, exafperated at this incredible refiftance, put to the fword not only their opponents on the 
field of battle, but involved all whom they met in indifenminate (laughter, and the valley from one end to 
the* other became a prey to pillage, flames, and carnage. 

Two hundred natives of Schweitz, hearing the cannonade, were afliamed of having deferted their bre- 
thren, andhaftily arming themfelves, forced thepoft which the French had eftabliflied at Brunnen,und to- 
wards the end of the day approaching Stantz, law the conflagration, which (bowed the fatal event of the 
a£lion. They devoted themfelves to.rcvenge the fate of their countrymen, and after exterminating above 
600 of their enemies, fell on the field of battle. 

This was the lad conflict of expiring liberty in Switzerland ; had the united Swifs aded with equal 
fpirit, the country would yet have been free. . 

The fall of Undcrwald, by an eye-witnefs. Mallet, vol, ii. p. 40. 

5 b 2 Iffuing 
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Iflufng from the dark fored, we defcended for a little way, and unanimoufly broke 
into an exclamation of Jfurprife and delight, aswefuddenly looked down upon a piftu- 
refque plain of an oral ihape beautifully wooded, watered by feveral lively dreams, en- 
closed within a circle of gentle hills, and terminated by a majedic amphitheatre of 
cc cloud-capt alps toward the extremity of this plain the abbey, a large quadrangular 
building of done, is fituated at the foot of the Engelberg, or Mountain of Angels, from 
which the whole diitri£t takes its name. On alighting from our horfes, the abbot po- 
litely received and conduced us into a large faloon, where foon afterwards dinner was 
fervcd with all the plenty of feudal times, and all the comforts of the prefent age. The 
company at table confided of the abbot, five or fix benedi&ines, ourfelves, and our 
fervants, who, according to the cudom of the place, fat down to the fame hofpitable 
board with their matters. This intermixture of fociety, the politenefs of the worthy 
abbot, and the facetious cheerfulnels of one among the fathers, rendered the repaft as 
agreeable as it was uncommon. After dinner we vifited the library, which contains 
about ten thoufand volumes ; and, among many rare editions, above two hundred 
printed in the fifteenth century. I noticed a much larger collection of modern hifto- 
rical and mifccllaneous works than are ufually found within the walls of a monadery, 
which docs honour to the tade of the abbot, and proves him a warm friend to polite 
literature. 

The weather being fine and clear I drayed about the environs, admiring the fcattered 
hamlets, the beautiful tufts of wood, and the lively dreams which murmur through the 
plain : of thefe, one called the Melt-bach, which I obferved iffuing copioufly from the 
ground, begins to flow on the fird melting of .the fnow in the month of May, and ceafes 
towards the end of September, and the Griefen-bach, that rifes at the foot of Mount 
Blake, runs only from mid-day to the fetting fun. Several other torrents, that pour 
down from the neighbouring glaciers, and numerous fprings that burdfrom the ground 
near the abbey, help to fupply the Aa, which rufhes from the Suren Alps, and, fwelled 
with thefe tributary waters, hadens to throw itfelf into rfie lake of Lucern. The am- 
phitheatre of cloud-capt mountains is formed by the Melkleberg, the Arniberg, the 
Blakeberg, the Spitze-dock, the Suren Alps with their brown peaks boldly rifing from 
the bofotn of the fnow, the Engelberg towering in naked majedy, and, the mod elevated 
and mod beautiful in the whole chain. Mount Titlis, fupporting on its top an immenfe 
glacier. 

About feven in the afternoon we fat down to fupper ; in the midd of the repad we 
were fuddenly druck with an awful thunder-dorm, which, though it could not be called 
the mufic of the fpheres, or fuch as, according to the legends of the abbey, was per- 
formed on the top of the Engelberg, by a choir of angels, at the confecration of the con- 
vent ; yet produced.a mod fublime effeft, when re echoed by the furrounding mountains. 

The abbot, chofen by. a majority of fixteen benedi&incs, who compofe the chapter, 
is fovereign lord over the land of Engelberg, a trail of country about fixty miles in 
circumference, and under the proteilion of Lucern, Uri, Schw r eitz, and Underwalden. 
The fmall plain in which the abbey is fituated is the only habitable part of this diiiriit, 
and contains fifteen hundred fouls j the remaining portion, being entirely mountainous, 
affords in fonimer a retreat to numerous herds of cattle. The abbot, to whom we were 
indebted for lo polite a reception, is Leodigar Saltzman, a native of Lucern, who, fince 
his elevation to his prefent dignity, has been a kind and indulgent mader : finding many 
of his fubje&s extremely poor and indolent, he has excited them to indudry ; and in 
order to affid them during the winter months, when agriculture is fufpended, employs 
them in winding filk, which he imports from Italy. He pofleffes very confiderable 

power. 
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power, which renders hitn nearly abfolut^ : in all criminal cafes he arrefts and impri- 
fons ; appoints the perfon who examines ; can order, if he thinks it necefifary, the in- 
fli&ion of torture, and can pardon or mitigate the fentence given by the tribunal of the 
country, called Imd/gericht. In civil caufes his influence is very confiderable $ he ap- 
, points, from twelve candidates feiectcd by the people, the feven judges, who, in con- 
junction with the thalanman and Jhitkalter , form the landfgericht ,' which decides in the 
firft refort : he can alfo difplace them if he pleafes, and abfolutely nominates all the 
judges of the gciJUicben-gericbt, or ecclefiallical courr, which receives appeals from the 
dccifions of the former tribunal. His power is reftriCted in the following indances. If 
he is engaged in a law-fuit with an individual, the award of the country tribunal is final, 
and if with the whole community, the queftion is decided by the four cantons of Lucern, 
Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden. 

His revenues amount to about 5000I., and are derived partly from tithes of certain 
eftates in the free bailliages of Switzerland, and from a few feudal rights, but princi- 
pally from the exportation of cheefe. Befide thofe which are made on the paftures 
belonging to the abbey, he purchafes others from the peafants of his little territory, and 
difpofes of the whole on his own account. About eighteen hundred cows, including 
the cattle of the convent, are pofltffed by the natives of Engelberg, and annually fupply 
milk for about 1 0,000 chcefes, each weighing from 25 to 50 pounds, and felling, on 
an average, for 15 florins, or il 5s. per hundred weight : and it may be calculated 
that the abbot circulates annually to the value of 4000I. This revenue, however, can- 
not be confidered as his own private property ; for he pays the current expences of the 
abbey # . 

Several 

* On the 1 ft of April 1798 the refpe&able abbot refigned his fovereignty, In a letter to Mcngaud, the- 
French refident in Switzerland. 

“ Citizen Minifler, — We fulfil a duty highly agreeable to us. in forwarding to you the enclofed aft, in 
which, we voluntarily re-ellablifh the people of the valley of Engelberg in their fovereign rites. We flatter 
ourfclves that you will acknowledge in this conduft the purity of our intentions, and our extreme eagernefs 
to render outfclves worthy of the fiiendihip of the French republic. We hope, Citizen Minifler, that you 
will make our fcntiment3 known to the L>ire6lory of the Great Nation, and recommend us to the conti- 
nuance of its eftcem and kindnefs. Health and refped ! 

(Signed) Llodecarjus Abbot, and 

Maurice Muller Prior.** 

Mengaud returned this infulting anfwer, which announced the d isolation of their community: 

“ I have read with pleafurc your letter of the ift if April, in which you announce the re-ellablifhment 
of the people of the valley of Engelberg in their fovereign rights. I commend this natural reflitution of 
antiquated ufurpations, eternally contrary to thofe imprescriptible rights of nature, to the enjoyment of 
which men are mdiferiminately called. This acknowledgment on your part of a facred and unalienable 
principle, is without doubt of great value ; and under this point of view, citizen monks, you are commen- 
dable ; but be Hill more fo. l 5 o not wait till philofophy expels you from the al’ylum of indolence and in- 
utility. Quit the livery of fupcrftition, return to fociety, and difplay virtues fuflicient to bury in obliviun 
thofe years which have been confecrated to monadic nullity . ** Moniteur , ttb Florcal, 

The refpeftable abbot of Engelberg died of chagrin, fuon after he received the infulting letter of Men- 
gaud. Tne unfeeling conduct of the French agent, and the virtues of the venerable abbot, are deferibed in 
a recent publication ; and the truth of the account mu ft forcibly llrikc the reader, as the author cannot be 
fufpe&ed of partiality to the ariftocracy and clergy of Switzerland. 

44 With infinite concern I read that part of the letter which fpeaks of the death of the abbot of Engcl- 
berg. It feems this venerable pried did not long furvive the violent attack of the commiflurji Men* 
gaud. # # * 

44 The image of the venerable abbot for ever fills my imagination. His letter to the French commiflary 
was fo unlike the meflage of a fovereign prince, of a neutral and independent power, that it was framed to 
have flattered the vanity, and foftened the violence, of the moil intrepid revoiutionift. Alas ! he had been 
no enemy to the French revolution ! — he loved mankind too well to condemn an experiment in its favour: 
to promote general happineft was the foie purpofc of his life, and, while the abbot of Engelberg ex i fled, 

there 
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Several ineffectual expeditions have been made towards attaining the fummh of 
Mount Titlis, the molt elevated mountain in thefe parts, and perhaps fcarcely inferior 
lo the Schreckhorn and Jungfrauhom ; it was for a long time confidered as inaccef- 
fible : but, as tradition reported, that in the year 1739 three men had afcended, Frey- 
grabend, a native of Engelberg, and phyfician to the abbot, a few days aftermy depar- 
ture from the convent, fucceeded in a fimilar attempt. The following, account of this 
expedition is extracted from a. German letter, written .by the phyfician himfelf to a 
friend at Lucern : • 

* l Early in the morning on the 14th of September, the weather being fine and clear 
I fet out with eleven companions, among whom were Jerom. Dopier and Conrad Sto- 
cker, two friars of the convent. About two in the morning, after afcending through 
Gerfchne, and Unter and Ober-laub, we reached, at break of day, the fummit of the 
Laubergrat. Here we enjoyed a fine view over the canton of Underwalden, the lake 
and canton of Lucern, the free bailliages, and the canton of Zug. Having taken fome 
refrefhment, and repofed ourfelves a quarter of an hour, we put on ouf crampons, and 
purfued our route," -eager, like the giants of old, to fcale the fteep fides of Mount Faul- 
blatten. We continued about an hour along the piked ridge of this mountain, totter - 
ing by the fide of tremendous precipices, and twice climbing an afcent almoft perpendi- 
cular. We could not obferve any trace of the fmalleft vegetation. Having gained the 
higheft point of the Faulblatten, we arrived at a glacier, which being fortunately covered 
with frelh fnow, rendered the ice lefs flippery than ufual. 

“ Hitherto our courfe was attended with fome danger, but from hence we afcended 
and reached with little difficulty the top of’ the Titlis, called Nollen. But here we were 
obliged to crofs a deep chafm, and to mount the fides of the ice, which were as per- 
" pendicular as a wall, by forming fteps for our feet with the iron fpikes of our poles : 
below us was a valley of ice about fixteen miles in length, defcending rapidly towards 
Oberhafli. It was now about ten in the morning, and the fun was extremely bright. 
Having walked a few paces, the profpeft was on all fides open and unbounded. This 
fublime, yet dreary fcene, though it furpaffes all defcription, made an impreffion on my 
mind which I fhall never forget. 

** Here the painter and poet would find ample and endlefs employment, if the colours 
of the painter and the conceptions of the poet could refift the effefts of the extreme 
cold. The firfl objects which caught our attention, were the Alps of the Vallais, Bern, 
and Savoy, with their glaciers and vallies of ice ; a majefiic and tremendous fcene. 
Among numerous mountains which rofe before us, Mont-Blanc, though at fome dif- 
tance, reared its head above the reft ; near us towered the Schreckhorn, Wetterhorn, 
and Jungfrauhorn, but lefs elevated in appearance than the point on which we flood. 
Below us we obferved a valley of ice about two miles in breadth, and of fuch im- 
menfe length, that one extremity feemed to join Mont-Blanc, and the other to be clofed 


there wa» at Jeaft one fovereign prince who lived only for his people 5 who for them had correfted- the fru- 
gality of nature ; who had formed a paradife on the icy confines of the world ; who had excluded the moral 
winter of the foul, and, while the tepipcii raged without, had opened a fpring of happinefs in every heart ; 
# * * * * —who had not only featured bit flings in profulion, but made hii people participators 

of hismow'er.” * . '* * 

** The gentle fpirit of the good old abbot was not proof againft fuch a rude Compound of ignorance and 
inhumanity. He appeared fitted for the enjoyment of a long and virtuous old age, but has funk prematurely 
to the tomb I The remembrance of his virtues will be for ever embalmed in my ncart $ he fleeps fecure from 
farther infult 5 but his convent becomes the prey of revolutionary inquifitors.”— Sketch* of the Stats of Manners 
and Opinions in the French Republic at ihe Clofe of the Eighteenth Century . 

IO ”7 
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by the 111118 . ' To the eaft, the Rothftock, the Plangen, and the mountains of Url, 
neither fo wild nor fo elevated as thofe to the fouth ; and towards the north-weft, the 
eye repofed itfelf over the lefs dreary and more cultivated parts of Switzerland, as far 
as the borders of Alface and Suabia. Immediately below us we noticed the abbey, and 
heard the found of feveral mortars, which the abbot ordered to be fired as a fignal that 
we were alfo feen : by means of a fmall telefcope I obferved the fire and fmoke, and 
five minutes elapfed before the found reached us, not in a ftraight direction, but re • 
echoed between the furrounding rocks. We had propofed to kindle a fire, and to let 
off fome hand-grenades, but the cold prevented us from ftriking fire. Not being able 
to fupport its extremity more than three quarters of an hour, although the fun (hone 
very bright, and we kept ourfelves in continual motion, we placed a black flag on the 
higheft point. 

“ We were as fortunate in defeending as in mounting. We came to the Unter- 
Titlis at half part eleven ; to the Laubergrat at one, where we again took fome refrefh- 
ment, and having let off our grenades, reached the abbey at five in the afternoon. We 
felt no permanent inconvenience from this expedition ; our faces were only.fwelled,and 
our Ikins peeled, from the reflection of the fun, and for fome hours after my return to 
Engelberg, I loft my fight and my hearing, both which however I foon recovered. Un- 
doubtedly the Titlis is the higheft mountain in Switzerland, excepting Mont-Blanc, to 
which it is not much inferior.” 

It is to be regretted, that this expedition was only a mere effort of curiofity, and that 
the ingenious phyfician carried with him neither thermometer nor barometer. His 
affertion that the Titlis is higher than any mountain in Switzerland, will, for this reafon, 
and without farther proofs, admit of much doubt ; its elevation, though very confi- 
derable, mult be greatly inferior to that of Mont-Blanc, as will appear by confidering 
that the expedition from the plain of Engelberg to the top of Titlis was performed in 
eight hours ; whereas Dr. Paccard and James Balma employed fifteen in attaining the 
fummit of Mont-Blanc ; and the place from which they took their departure is probably 
much higher above the level of the fea than the valley of Engelberg. 


Augujl 25. 

Travellers, in going from Engelberg to Altdorf, ufually return tc Stantz. or 
Buochs, embark on the lake of Lucern, and proceed the reft of the way by water but 
as I had already vifited thofe places, I preferred following the route acrofs the mountains. 
The morning bring obfeure and rainy, we were detained till nine o’clock, when the 
weather clearing up I fet out, in company with Meffrs. Balthazar and Meyer, of Lucern. 
Palling through the plain of Engelberg, we admired on our left a fine waterfall, which 
precipitates itfelf from Mount Engel, and in about a league arrived at a cottage belong- 
ing to the abbey, where we found two peafants employed in making cheefe, and re- 
galed ourfelves with fome excellent cream. From this point we mounted gently by 
the fide of the Aa, leaving on the right the high Suren Alps, whofe pointed tops occa- 
fionally .burft forth amid the clouds and vapours ; about a mile from the cottage we 
quitted the abbot's horfes, walked up a gradual afeent, palled a fuperb cataraft of the 
Aa, and reached a chapel noted in thefe parts for a Imall bell, which, according to tra- 
dition, was the gift of a French traveller. Near this chapel we obferved a hut, which 
is in the canton of Uri, from whence the afeent was deeper, but not difficult j we croffed 
many drifts of fnow, and were incommoded by a keen wind and. frequent Ihowers of 
licet, hail, and rain. At length, in about four hours after our departure irom the ab- 
bey, we reached a crofs planted on the higheft point ; from this elevation we fliould: 

have 
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have enjoyed a moft fuperb view, greatly admired by travellers, dn one. fide towards 
Uri and the chain of the St. Gothard, and on the other towards Engelberg, and the 
lake of Lncem, “had not the weather totally obfcured the profpefl. From this point 
the Titlis is much extolled for its beautiful and majeftic appearance; 

From hemje we defcended the Enkeberg into a moft barren region, ainid a har'yeft of 
pointed rocks,- and over numerous drifts of Ihow, and fallen fragments of ftone* inter- 
mixed with fmall patches of ruflet herbage, which contributed to mcreafe the drearinefs 
of the fcene. Our defeent continued above an hour and an baft 1 , along a bare flippery 
rock of Hate, or in the bed of torrents, or over large maftes of Ice and fnow, when we 
obferved' feveral huts fcattered in a fmall plain. Froni their firft appearance we con- 
cluded that weihould prefently reach them, but the precipices were lo deep, the paths 
fo rugged, and the diftaace fo much greater than we at firft imagined, that it employed 
us above an hour and an half. 

The little valley, inwhich thefe huts are fituated, is called Wald-naeht Alp t contains 
a fmall quantity of underwood, and feeds a hundred -and thirty-three cows, befide a few 
fheep, goats; and hogs. The. peafants employed in tending the cattle and making 
cheefe, ufually arrive on the 20th of June, and remain about a hundred days. The 
owner of the hut in which we dried our clothes, makes. every day during that period 
two cheefes of twenty-five pounds each, from the milk of eighteen cows. 

Having taken fome refrefhment, and recovered our fatigue, we continued along the 
valley through fome groves of poplars and fife, and at its furtheft extremity came to a 
dingle cottage feated on an eminence, the firft houfe on this fide which is habitable in 
winter. A little further we had a profpeft of the town and environs of Altdorf; the 
feffile vale of Schackeren, which, though a very fteep afeent, yet from this 'elevation 
feemed a level plain ; the lake of Uri, which looked like a fmall rivulet ; and thediflant 
mountains reaching beyond the St. Gothard. The defeent, through rich fields and 
paftures, was extremely fteep and tedious, as the graft was rendered fHppery by the 
rain, -and we did not arrive at Altdorf till (even in the evening, wet and exceedingly 
fatigued, but much pleafed with our expedition. This p&flage from Engeiberg to Alt- 
don is eftimated at feven leagues. A chajfeur may perform it in four hours ; a traveller 
accuftometf to mountains, infix ; and a perfon unufed to fuch fatigue, will require eight 
.or ten hours. • 


LETTER xxvn.~^% of Seboellenen.— Devin Bridge.— Valley of Urferen.— Valley 
and Mountain of St. Gothard.— Sources of the Tejino and Reufs. 

St. Gothatdy dug. 9* 

SWITZERLAND is a moft delightful country, and merits the particular obferva- 
tion of the traveller, ae well for the diverfity of the governments,: as for jtbe wonderful 
beauties of nature ; but tha-impofitions of the innkeepers, and thlt|£fBculmbf procuring 


horfes •, are inevitable taxes for the enjoyment of thefe its delights. 



little in* 

Alp«, either 
ately had not 


m I would recommend fo atf<m*ekm who traverfe the canton of Uri in, order to 
to hire horfes at Lucent, or to befpeak them again ft their arrival at Altdorf* W,,w£.__. 
taken the latter precaution* we fliould have found no lefs difficalty in procuring horfes irf 1 785 than in j 7765 
not with landing all the good offices of our landlord at the Black Lion, who* knowing that I was .the au- 
thor of Letters on Switzerland, was extremely anxious to wipe away certain afperfions which, in the begin* 
wing of this letter, feem tt> glance at his native town. The two Mr. Cliffords, whom we met at Engei- 
berg, and who* to our great fatisfa&ion, accompanied us in our tour as far as Geneva* were obliged to pur- 
iuc their journey on foot* not being able to procure m.rc than one horfe* which was appropriated to their, 
baggage. . 

•j conveniences, 
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convepiencies, however, fhould be borne with patience and good humour; nor will I 

trouble you>wHh ^t^ijpl«n^:|ccoafiplamt8 Of thofe unple'afant circumftances which mult 
occ%^:#trRV#l«T8. , •• 

Qdtjifihg Altddtf, wepafted.at firft through a fertile plain of pafture, in which the in- 
habitants tvere employed in mowing the fecond crop of hay, and in about nine miles 
begap afcending. The road winds continually along the fteep fides of the mountains, 
and the Reufs fomerimes appeared feveral hundred yards below us; here ruftiing a 
configurable way through a foreft of pines, there falling in cafcades, and lofing itfelf in 
the,!^ffl)ij'y-. ..We crouea it feveral times, over bridges of afitigle arch, and beheld it 
tumbling Under our feet, in channels which it had forced through the folid rock ; in- 
numerable torrents roaring down the fides of the mountains; which were. fomedmes 
bare; fotn&imes finely, wooded, with here and there fome fentaftic trees-clothing the 
fi dea oftfce precipice, and half obfeuring the river. Th^dai^nefs and folitude of the 
forefts,“ thp ocdafional livelinefs and variety of the verdure; immenfe fragments, of rock 
blended. With enormous mafles of ice; crags of an aftonifhing height piled upon one 
another, and (hutting in the vale j-^fuch are the fublime and magnificent feenes with 
which- this' romantic country, abounds. ... - 

Near Wafen.-iathe valley of "Mayen ; the torrent that dafhes through it, and falls 
into the Rei$fs, firms a ferine of grand catara&S, which the traveller may enjoy % ven- 
turing toth.e edge of the precipice, and fupporting fimfelf againft ap impending, pine 
that .pvetfc&tcs the gulf. • , ' : 1 ’ 

We-fetvptit thia morning early from Wafen, a fmall village where we pafled the nigbt; 
and pontinued advancing for fome way up a rugged afeent, through- the feme wild and 
beautiful tra£t of country which I have juft attempted to deferibe. We could fcarcely 
walk a hundredyards without crofting feveral torrents; that rolled with violence from 
the topsof ^he mountains. This being one of the great pafles; into Italy^ we met many 
pack-horfes ladep with merchandize ; and as the road in particular parts is very narrow, 
it required foine dexterity in the horfes to pafs one another without jpftUpg. Thefe 
roads, impending over precipices, cannot fail of infpiring terror ta travellers, who are 
unaccutlomed to them ; more particularly as the mule? and hprfes do not keep in the- 
middle of the'track, but continue crofting from the fide of the mOuptain towards the 
edge of an abyfs, then turn aflant abruptly ; thus forming, if I may fp exprefs myfelf, 
a conftsmt zigizag. / i' ”, • . ij,’ 

Thus far the country appeared to be tolerably well peopled ;. we paffed througjife- 
veral villages fttuated towards the bottom and lefs narrow part of the valley j the fidff- ; 
of the mountains were occafionally ftrewed with cottages* cohered with forefts, or en- 
riched whh paftures. Still continuing to afeend, the feenery beyond Wafen fuddenly 
c h a ngipg, became ppre wild and defert ; there were no graces of trees, except here and 
there a ftubbed pine ; the rocks were bare, craggy, and impending ; not the ieaft fign 
of any habitation, and fcarcely a blade of grafs to be feen. We then came to a bridge 
thi owp-acrofs a deep chafm oyer the Reufs, which formed a cdpfiderable cataract down 
the lhagged fides of the.mountain, and over immenfe, fragments of rock winch it has 

undertmned in its courfe. This bridge is called Tcjifeft-britfk, or the Devil’s Bridge. 

As we ftood upon the bridge contemplating the fall and liftening to the roar of the ca- 
taraft, we were covered with a fpray, which the river threw up to a confklerable height. 
Thefe are fublime fccnes of horror, of which thofe who have not been fpc&ators can 
form no perfect idea : they defy the repvefentations of painting or poetry \ Not 

* Many tiavellers have been difappointed on \\\c firfl view of the Dev.l’s bridge. It ought therefore to 
bo remarked, that the bridge itfelf, tkpugh of diff.cult cxecr.t loi., is u uiflir.g objetl, and not fo iiupendous 

vol. v. T 5 c 
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Not far from this defolate landfcape the road led us into the Urntr-loch , a fubter- 
raneous paflage cut through a rock of granite *, which opened at the oppofite entrance 
into the ferene aiuf cultivated valley of Urfercn: the objects that prefented themfelves 
were a village backed by a high mountain, and a wood of pines ; peafants at work in the 
fields, cattle feeding in the meadows, and the river, which was lately all foam and agita- 
tion, now flowed lilently and fmoothly ; while the fun, which had been .hidden front 
us in the deep abyfs, (hone in its full fplcndor. In general, there is «t regular gradation 
from extreme wildnefs to high cultivation ; but here the tradition was abrupt, and the 
change inftantaneous : it was like the lifting up of a curtain, and had ail the effett of 
enchantment. 

In this valley are four villages, Urferen, Hopital, Realp, and Zundorf ; forming a 
fmall republic under the protection of Uri. The territory of this little commonwealth 
is about nine miles in length and two in breadth, and contains thirteen hundred fouls. 
The people elect, in their general affembly, their Talamman or chief,.as alfo fome other 
magiftrates ; and there is a permanent council of fifteen members, who aifemblein each 
of the different dillricts. The inhabitants enjoy great privileges, but are not abfoliitely 
independent : for, in civil caufes, an appeal lies from their courts of juflice to Alt- 
dorf, and in criminal proceedings, two deputies from the government of Uri are pre- 
lent at the trial, and deliver to the judges of the valley the opinion of the Council of 
Alrdorf. . 

Notwithflanding the confiderable elevation of this valley, and the coldnefs of the air 
even at this feafon of the year, it produces excellent pafture. The only wood therein 
is the fmall plantation of pines above the village of Urferen, which is preferved with 
uncommon care and reverence, and a fmall quantity of underwood and flubbed willows, 
that feather the banks of the Reufs. In the adjacent country there are feveral mines of 
cryftal, of which a confiderable quantity is exported. The language of the natives is a 
kind of provincial German, but almoft every perfon fpeaks Italian. 


its many others in Switzerland ; and that it is the wild and majeftic feenery that allonifhea and exalts the 
beholder This bridge was deltioycd by the French in 1799, and the torrent was palled by MarfhalSuwa- 
rof and the Ruflims, when he made Irs famous retreat. 

Perhaps the reader will not be difpkafed to contemplate Su vvarof'e pi&ure of this fublimc feenery, in his 
di (patch -to the Emperor of Kufiia, dared Fefdkirch, OA. 3, O. S. 

41 Our army lift the frontier s of Italy regret* ed by all the inhabitants, but with the glory of having libe- 
rated that count! y. and traverfed a ciiain ui dreadful mountains. Here St. Got hard, the coloffus ol moun- 
tains furroundrl l-y clouds impiegriated with thunder, • pr«. Cents itfelf to our view 5 there the Vogelbcrir, 
ftriving, as it wt’re to tdipfe the former in tcriihc grandeur! All daugcrvali obftacles are furmounted; 
ard, amid ft the c<<mhat*of elements, the enemy cannot withftand the brave army which. fuddt uly appears on 
thin new tncatre ; every where they are driven back. Your Imperial M«*j- fty'a troops peneirated the dark 
mountain cavern of Urferen. and made themfriv&s mafl: rs of the bridge which joins two mountains, and 
juftly bears the name of Devil’s bridge Though the enemy dcliroycd it, the progrefs of the victorious 
troops was not* impeded 5 boards were tied together with the officers fcaife, and along that bridge they 
threw themf.lvcs from the highcll precipices into tremendous abyfles, fell in with the enemy, and defeated 
them wherever ihey could reach them. It now renniued for our troops to climb Mount Winter, the fum- 
mit of which recovered with evcrlaiting fnow, and whofe naked rocks furpafs every other infteepnefs. 
Almoff buried in mud, they were obliged to afeend through catarsAs rolling down with dreadful impetuo- 
lit y, hurling with incfiftible force huge frigments of rock, and maff’es* of fnow and clay, by which numbers 
« i me:, and horfes were impelled do.vn the gaping caverns, where fome found their graves, a ml others tfcaped 
with the grtatell difficulty. It is beyond the powers of language to paint this awful fpcAacfe of nature in 
all its horror* 99 

V This paffege was hollowed in 1707, by Peter Moretini, a native of Vnl-Maggia, at the expence of the 
inhabitants in the valley of Urlcrtn. It is nine feet in breadth, ten in height, and two hundred ami 
aweuVy in length. 

The 
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The valley of Urferen is a fmall plain furrounded by high mountains, covered with 
pafture terminating in barren rocks, in many parts capped with, fnow. Near the 
middle of this beautiful plain we turned to the left, and entered the valley of St. Gothnrd, 
.filled with the ruins of broken mountains ; the Reufs, a moft rapid and vehement tor- 
rent, burfting through it ; on each fide innncnfe (battered blocks of granite, of a beauti- 
ful greyifti colour (and of which the fummits of thefe Alps are compofed,)confufedly 
piled together. 

The valley of St. Gothard, though not fo wild as that of Schocllenen, is yet exceed- 
ingly dreary. It does not contain a fitigle (lied, or produce a fingle tree ; and the 
Tides of the mountains are barely fprinklcd with (hod herbage. The extremity is doled 
by the flill ruder and naked rocks of the Feudo, fupporting in its hollow vaft mafles of 
(now, while the fuperb glacier of the Locendro towers above the adjacent heights. It is 
about two leagues from Urferen to this place ; but the road, confidering the ruggednefs 
of the rocks and the (leepnefs of the afeent is not incommodious ; it Is from nine to 
twelve feet broad, and ahnofl as well paved as the ftrects of London. 

We are now lodged at a houfe inhabited by two It, lian iriars from the convent of 
Capuchins at Milan, who receive all Grangers that pafs through thefe inhofpitable re- 
gions. Qne of the friars is abfent, fo that I am in pofleffon of his bed-chamber : it is 
a fnug little room, where a manTnay deep very well without being an anchorite, and 
which, after the fatigues of our journey, I enjoy with a latisfaclion much too fenfible 
to envy the luxury of a palace. Our holt has juft fupplied us with a dinner, confiding 
of delicious trout, with which the neighbouring lake of Locendro abounds, eggs and 
milk, together with excellent butter and cheefe ; bo(h made in this dreary fpot. 

Upon our arrival we were rejoiced to find a good fire ; the weather being fo exceed- 
ingly cold, that I, who was only clad in a thin camlet coat, entered the houfe half frozen. 
It is fingular to find, at the difiance of only a day's journey, fuch a difference in the cli- 
mate : the air is abfolutely in a freezing (late $ and 1 juft now paffed by a boy at work, 
who was blowing his fingers to warm them. If the cold is fo piercing fn the mid ft of 
funnner, how intolerable mult it prove in December ? The fnow begins to fall the 
latter end of September ; and the lakes about this fpot are frozen during eight months 
in the year. 

I am juft returned from vifiting the fources of the Tefino and the Reufs, which rife 
within a (hort diftance of each other. The Tefino has three principal fources in the 
chain of the St. Gothard. The firft is a fpring near the foot of the Profa, entirely covered 
with frozen fnow, or, when that is melted, with fallen fragments of rock, through 
which it trickles in numerous currents, that unite and help to form a fmall lake ; from 
this piece of water it communicates with two other lakes, and iflues in a more confider- 
able torrent. 

The lake of La Sella, in another part of the eaftern chain, fupplies the fecond 
fource ; the third is (urniftied by t ho fnows of Mount Peudo. Yhci’e three fources 
uniting with another branch, that flows from the Furca through the valley of Bedreto, 
form one great torrent, which takes its courfe towards the fouth, enters the lake of Lo- 
carno, and, traverfmg part of the Milanefe, falls into the Po. 

The (ource of the Reufs is the lake of Locendro, an oblong piece of water about 
three miles in circumference, ftretching between the mountains of Petina and Locendro, 
and almoft entirely fupplied by the immenfe glaciers which crown the fummit of the 
Locendro, The ftream iffuing from this lake nifties down the valley of St. Gothard, 
and, joining in the vale of Urferen the two branches which come from the Furca on one 

5 c a fide. 
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fide, and from the Grifon mountains on the other, flows towards the-north into the lake' 
of Lucern, and fro/n thence throws itfelf into the Aar. 

Within a day’s journey is the fource of the Rhine in the Grifons, and about the dif- 
tance of three leagues, that of the Rhone in the Furca, which mountain we lhall pafs to- 
morrow. We are (till furrounded by high rugged rocks, and inaccefiible glaciers, fo 
that our view is much confined $ though I walked above a league, towards Italy, in 
hopes of .enjoying an extenfive prolpeft over that delightful country, yet I could obfefve 
nothing but rocks£ precipices, and torrents. 

I am at this inftant near * feven thoufand feet perpendicular above the level of the 
fea : no inconfiderable height, *mo(l certainly. Noverthelefs, if I give credit to thofe 
who affert, that this mountain is the loftiefl point in Europe, I (hould raife myfelf in idea 
above twice as high ; but I have reafon to think, that this opinion is founded uponialfe 
calculations. Mikeli, who mea Cured the principal mountains of Switzerland, but who 
is very inaccurate in his calculations, considers the St. Gothard as the higheft ; and he 
eftimates its elevation above the fea at 17,600 feet. But,, fo far from being of that 
height, it is by no means the higheft ground of Switzerland ; and there is probably not 
one mountain either in Europe, Afia, or Africa of that altitude. According to General 
Pfiffer, the fummitof the St. Gothard riles above the fea 9,075 feet ; an elevation con- 
fiderably lefe than that of Aitna and Teneriff, and (till more inferior to ffeveral moun- 
tains in the great chain of Alps, to which we are bending our courfe. 


Augujl 1785. 

On my entrance into the little plain in which the friar’s houfe is fituated, although 
the air was exceedingly keen, I did not experience that piercing cold which I felt in 
1776 ; but the day was fine, and the fun (hone unclouded. When we arrived at the 
houfe the friar was faying mafs to an audience of about twenty perfons, many of whom 
come from the neighbouring Alps, where they are tending cattle, to divine fervice on 
Sundays and feftivals. At the conclufion- of mafs, the friar, whofe name is Francis, 
immediately recolletted, and received me with great fatisfaftion. He is well known to 
all travellers that pafs this way, having already inhabited this dreary fpot above twenty 
years. . Since my laft expedition, he has confiderably enlarged his houfe, and rendered 
it extremely commodious. It contains at prefent, befides feveral fitting-rooms, kitchens, 
and an apartment for the family, nine final l but neat bed-chambers appropriated to 
travellers. The expence of this addition has already amounted to £300, part of which 
he collected in various diftrids of' Switzerland ; an equal fum is required to dif- 
ebarge the prefent debts, and to make the further hecefiary improvements, which he 
hopes to procure by another colledion. , 

Friar Francis obligingly accompanied die about the environs, and favoured me with 
the following particulars, in addition to my former account : The chain of mountains 
which immediately furrounds this place takes the general appellation of St. Gothard, 
and its particqlar parts are called by different names ; of which the principal are the 
Salla, Profa, and Surecha, to the eaft ; the Feudo, thePetina, and theLocendro, to the 
weft ; to the north, the Urfino ; and to the fouth, the ridge of naked and piked rocks 
of the Val-Maggia. Of thefe the Feudo is the raoft elevated : its higheft point rifes 
more than 2000 feet above the plain in which Hands the friar’s houfe, and requires 

* According to M. dc Sauflure, the fpot upon which the houfe of the Capuchin friars is built, is 1,061 
French toifes above the fea. . - 

three 
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three hours to reach it. There are fix paftures on the neighbouring heights, on which 
are fed two hundred cows, a hundred and fifty goats, and thirty horfes. 

On examining at mid.day Reaumur’s thermometer, placed in the (hide in a northern 
afpeft, I was much furprifed to find that the mercury flood at 6-^8- above freezing point, 
or 4 6 of Fahrenheit, although the northern wind was exceedingly, keen, and, if I 
had judged from my own feelings, I fhould have concluded that the air was in a freez- 
ing (late. 

About four years ago the EleCtor of Bavaria fent to the friar feveral barometers, ther- 
mometers,. and other meteorological inftruments, which enabled him to note the vari- 
ations of the atmofphere, and to form a feries of obfervations. In the mod extreme 
cold he ever experienced in thefe parts, the mercury in Reamur’s thermometer fell to 
1 9 degrees below freezing point, or — i o of Fahrenheit. 

In 1784. Greateft heat on the j 3th of September, it flood at 1 3, or 6 1 J- of Fahren- 
heit. Greateft cold at — 17, or 8' of Fahrenheit. 

M. de Luc’s barometer never rofe higher than - 24 * 3' i* 

or fell lower than - - - 20 9 9 


It appeared from obfervations made in 1784, that the average (late of the thermo- 
meter and barometer was as follows : 


Thermometer. 

Nine in the 1 
morning, 3 
Midday — o 

Nine in the? , . 

afternoon J ‘-3 1,n «* - or ^ 


2-^- of Reamur, or 28 of Fahrenheit 
— or 32 — 


Barometer. 
21° 9' ft** 

2! 9 3 

21 9 4 


In the fame year it fnowed during fome part of 118 days $ rained 78 ; cloudy 293 ; 
tempeft, with hail, 12 •, thunder and lightning 22 j rainbow 4. Halos round the fun 2, 
and round the moon 2. Serene days 87. 


LETTER XXVIII . — Paffage and Glacier of the Furca.— Source of the Rhone. 

Munjler in the Vallait , Aug. 11, 1776. 

I ARRIVED here late yefterday evening, and fo fatigued that I was incapable of 
writing, but I am this morning refreftieff with a comfortable fleep, and in fpirits to con- 
tinue my journal. I took leave of our hofl at St. Gothard, and walked alone, for about 
two leagues, down the valley. I frequently quit my party, and either go on before, or 
loiter behind, that I may enjoy uninterrupted, and with a fort of melancholy pleaiurc, 
thefe fublime exhibitions of Nature in her moft awful and tremendous forms. I entered 
the valley of Urferen at Hopital, arid was again (truck with the ftrong contrail between 
that cultivated vale and the defolate country I had juft quitted. At the fame time 1 en- 
joyed a moft fublime view of the high chain that enclofes the vale of Urferen, and par. 
ticularly noticed the towering rocks which Hand in the country of the Grifons, one of 
them fupporting on its rugged top a glacier, from which the Rhine takes its rife. We 
palled through the fmall village of Zundorf, and (lopped at Realp, to- procure fome re- 
frelhmcnt, and bait our horles. From thence we foon reached the extremity of the 
valley of Urferen ; where we began afeending a path fo narrow, deep, and rugged, that 
I fufpecled we had miffed our way, as it feemed aimed impracticable for horfes j upoiu 

4 ther 
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their arrival however I mounted, being fatigued with iny walk from St. Gothard to 
Realp. It was a fingle path, up a fteep mountain, where a horfc, with fome dexterity, 
could juft put one leg before the other: this path fometitnes lay upon the edge ol ,t 
precipice, very craggy and ftony ; where, if my Heed had happened to (tumble, w c 
muft both inevitably have perifhed. But as 1 knew he was no more inclined than my- 
felf to roll down the precipice, I flung the bridle upon his mane, and entrulled myfeit 
to his ftire&ion. Nor had I any reafon to repent of my confidence; for, in the" bad 
and dangerous parts, he never . once tripped ; where it was fmoothcr and fafer, indeed 
he knew he had a licence to be more carelefs. 

We came at length to a torrent, through which we drove our horfes with fome diiJl. 
culty,and crofted it by means of a plank ; a little farther we arrived at another, deeper a;.,! 
more violent, over which. there was no bridge, nor the lead appearance of any track on 
the other fide; it was aconfiderable diftance from any habitation, and our guide unac. 
quainted with the road. After fome observation we difeovered that the mountain ha ! 
lately fallen down, and overwhelmed the path, leaving only a very faint narrow trad 
on the fide of the precipice, along which tny companions fcrainbled upon their hands 
and knees. While I was crofting the torrent oh horfebaejt, 1 heard a fereatn, and, 
turning round, faw one of our (ervants feized with a panic on the very edge of the 
precipice, and vehemently exclaiming, that he could neither get forwards or back • 
wards. Neverthelefs, with fome aftiftance, he pafled over, declaring, at the fame titiv 1 , 
that he would take care never to put himfelf again in a fimilar fituation. We now re- 
gained a kind of path, but fo extremely fteep that we prudently dilmoimted, and fuffm-J 
the horfes to make their own way. With much difficulty, and, after crofting lev era! 
large drifts of ice and fnow, the torrents at the fame time rumbling. under our feet, we 
reached, by a very fteep al'cent, the fummit of the Furca. A number of rugged and 
forked -rocks piled one above another have occafioned, it is faid, this chain to be called 
the Furca. The country immediately around was as dreary and defolate as the valley 
of Schoellenen; all vegetation feemed to have ceafed ; lower down, the mountains 
were covered with herbage and fwcet-fccnted (lowers ; near us, but higher on the left, 
between the Blaueberg and the Lungnetz, lay a large body of ice, from which ifl'ued a 
torrent *, probably one of the firft fources of the Rhone. In a w ord, the majeitic ob- 
jects that prefented themfelyes to our view, formed a moil: aftonilhing and fublime 
(cen'e. * 

From hence we defeended broken rocks and craggy precipices for a confiderabie way. 
By -this rime l was fo much fatigued, that I was glad to (it down and take fome refrefh- 
inent, confifting of bread, cheefe, and hard eggs, the only provifion we could procure 
at Realp. We were feated by a it ream of clear water ripling down the fide of a moun- 
tain fo exceedingly fteep, that our humble ropaft would have rolled away if it had not 
been fupported. In full view before us was the glacier of the Furca ; an itnmenfe valley 
of ice, extending at lead three miles in length and near a mile in breadth, between the 
Gletcherberg and the S'ntzberg, rocks more (bagged, if poftible, than any of the neigh- 
bouring mountains: it ftretches from their feet, fills up the intervening chaftn, and 
n aches almoft to their (ummits. The rays of the fun caufed it to glilten like chryftal, 
while -rile blue tints reflected on the furface appeared inexpreflibly beautiful. '1 he ice 
feentied/ to break in feveral parts, as we heard fome lo.ud and deep- cracks; the torrent 

- I was Informed by a friar of Rtalp, who travels much in theft parts, that this torrent, whi'-li iaturhal 
in fumni.r, is in winter as iranfpaient as tile cltareft fpring ; anil that when the accumulation of the huive 
picvciits it fioni flowin'; under the j>l.itiir of the hurca, it then forms a lake, runs ovet the ice, and mihes 
to tlie Vallais with liie waicis it receives in its euutfe. , . 

ol 
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of the Rhone at the fame time roaring beneath. That river is chiefly formed by thi.* 
glacier : the fmall torrent, which burlls from the body of ice between the Blaueberg 
and the Lungnetz, being joined by feveral ftreams, lofes itfelf under the vaft. arch of ice 
that forms the bottom of the glacier, iflues confiderably augmented, and is the great 
and principal fource from whence the Rhone takes its rife. The range of mountains 
on which we were fitting was overfpread with underwood and herbage, and fome cattle 
were feeding along the heights : a fine contrail to the flerility of the oppofite chain, 
which appeared for fome extent nothing but bare rock, except where it was covered 
with ice and frozen fnovv. 

Having finilhed our banquet, and repofed ourfelves for a fliort time, in contemplation 
of the feene, we defeended to the bottom of the glacier, where we admired the Rhone 
breaking forth with violence from the bed of ice, near the huge fragments of a fallen 
rock. We now followed the courfe of that river, and proceeded down a mountain fo 
llecp, that feveral parts of the road winding along its fides were frequently parallel to 
each other. Thelcenery of the valley, which we now entered, was of the fame nature 
as that of Schoellenen ; the Rhone foaming with amazing rapidity, and falling in a con- 
tinual cataraCt at the foot of irregular and immeafurable Alps. We travelled through 
this valley above two leagues, perpetually afeending or descending the rugged fides of 
rocks ; one moment dole to the river, and the next fome hundred yards above it. 
At firft, the rocks were either bare, or ftudded with a few ftraggling pines, but as we 
advanced, became more and more clothed with wood and verdure ; fiill, however, we 
obferved no traces of any habitation, and we had now meafured at lead fifteen miles 
from the valley of Urferen, without feeing a’fingle dwelling. I was here fo ftruck with 
the beauty of the forefls and the luxuriance of the paflure, that I could not avoid ex- 
prtfling my afloniflnnent, on obfervingno appearance of any habitation in thefe delight- 
ful fpots. I had fcarccly made the remark, when four or five cottages, fituated on the 
other fide of the Rhone upon a beautiful declivity, announced our approach to the Val- 
lais. Not long afterwards we unexpectedly came to an opening, which commanded 
an extenfivc view of that fertile vale, containing feveral fcattered villages. In this very 
fpot, a peafant of taftc has built his cottage. Here vve quitted the rugged track, and de- 
feended into the Vallais. 

We had propofed pa fling the night at Oberwald, after the fatigues of the day, but, 
upon enquiry, found no refreflnnenr. The mailer of a iittle hovel, which was called 
an inn, pointed to a large cheefe, and told us that was all his provifion : it was his bread, 
his fifli, and his meat. As there was no better accommodation at Obergeftlen, we 
continued our route to Munller, where we did not arrive till late; here we found an 
excellent inn for this country, which afforded good bread, and even fome meat ; but, 
what was far more comfortable to me, a quiet room and a clean bed. 

I am, &c. 

LETTER XXIX . — Mount C rimfeh — Source of the Aar . — Of the Chamois. 

Spital upon ike Gri/njil; Augufl 1 1. 

THE Vallaifans are remarkably attached to their liberty. On quitting Munilcr this 
morning we joined company with a peafant, with whom we had a long converfation. 
He demanded our opinion of the country j and, pointing to the mountains, exclaimed, 
“ Behold our walls and bulwarks ; Conflantinop-e is not fo ftrongly fortified.” This 
upper part of the Vallais, I (hould imagine, is not much frequented by vellers, if we 
may judge from the curiofity of the people, who all came out to gaze upon us ; and, on 
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difcoveririg that we were Englifhmen, they obferved us with greater attention. Buf 
what furprized us was, that the peafant above-mentioned inquired concerning the Hate 
of our war with the Americans. 

After returning about a league through the fame fertile and well cultivated-country 
which we traverfed yefterday, we left the plain, and afeended the Grimfel ; one of 
thofe Alps which feparate the Vallais from the canton of Bern. We employed four 
hours in climbing a deep and craggy foad to the fummit, and Ihould have confidered 
the attempt as fcarcely pra&icable, "had we not been encouraged by the experience of 
yefterday. We crofted the feveral (hades of vegetation : in the valley, and the lower 
parts of the mountain, corn and rich meadows; then forefts of larch and pine; next 
Ihort grafs, together with feveral fpecies of herbs, that afford exquifite pafture to the cat' 
tie ; to thefe fucceeded the various tribes of mofles and lichens ; then bare rock and fnow. 
It would be curious to conftruft, or at lead to imagine, a fcaie of vegetation, according 
to the idea of a French writer ; who aflerts, that exceflive cold and excelfive heat are 
equally pernicious. The tops of thefe mountains are barren, and produce no plants • 
and at certain heights nothing but mofles and lichens will vegetate : the fame occurs in 
climates where the heat is intolerable ; as no other vegetable produ&ions are obferved in 
the burning fands of Africa. The lichens and mofles then, which fupport the cold 
better than other plants, would form the firft degree of a fcaie adjufted to determine 
bow far vegetation accords with the temperature of the atmofphcre. The fame families 
of plants, as they bear alfo the heat much better than any other, would occupy the 
laft degree in the fcaie. Thus, according to this fanciful fcaie, the t\yo extremes touch 
each other furprifingly. 

From the top of the Grimfel we defeended about two miles, and arrived at a fmall 
plain or hollow in the midft of the mountains ; containing one folitary hovel, from 
which I am now writing to you. Notwithftanding its wretched appearance, we found 
in this defert fpot ail the accommodations we could wi(h for, except beds, and thefe are 
the lefs neceflary, after our found deep laft night. Not to mention excellent cheefe, 
butter, and milk (our ordinary fare), we obtained fome good wine, a fmall portion of 
kid, and a boiled marmot *, which we have juft devoured; although at another time 
we (hould have revolted at the very idea. The landlord is ftationed in this forlorn re- 
gion by the canton of Bern, and refides in it about nine months ; he ufually arrives 
here on the firft of March, and retires in the beginning of December. When he quits 
the place, he leaves a certain quantity of cheefe, hard bread, falted provifion, and fuel, 
in cafe any unfortunate wanderer fhould happen to come this way in winter ; and wc 
obferved long poles fixed on both fides of the track at fmall diftances from each other, 
in order to point out the path to travellers, who may chance to pafs this mountain 
after the fnow has begun to fall. The road is feldom open for horfes before the firft 
of June. Near the houfe, upon the top of a fmall rock, our hoft has contrived a kind 
of little garden, by bringing fome earth from the neighbouring paftures: this ftnall 
piece of ground fupplies him tolerably well with turnips and cabbages ; although, on 
account of the height of the circumjacent mountains, it does not long enjoy the warmth 
of the fun. 

Numerous herds of goats are kept, during the fummer months, upon thefe moun- 
tains : they are let out every morning to feed, and return every Evening before fun-fet, 
to be milked and houfed. It was a pleafing fight to obferve them marching homeward 

* See an account of the marmot, in Letter lxx. 
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in the fame, herd, and following each other down the broken precipices, and along the 
rugged fides of the rocks. 

This hovel, befides the ftorehoufes for cheefe, contains only a fmall kitchen, a bed- 
chamber appropriated to the family, and a room, in which we are now fitting. We 
occupy nearly one fide : the other is taken up by our fervants, the landlord and his 
wife and half a dozen honed labourers : the latter are partaking of their homely fup- 
per, with all the relilh of well-earned hunger, and are enjoying a Ihort refpite from their 
toil, with that noify mirth which chara&erifes this clafs of people. 

The.fources of the Aar are in thefe mountains.' Near our hovel arc three lakes that 
fupply that river, which rolls down in an impetuous torrent from the neighbouring gla- 
ciers. While dinner was preparing, we walked by the fide of the Aar, fearching for 
crydals, which are very common in thefe parts : we found pieces of divers colours, 
white, black, yetlqafr, and green. Thefe mountains certainly abound alfo in rich veins 
of gold, and other metals ; a confidcrable quantity of gold-dud being found in the bed 
pf the Aar *, and in the various torrents. I can conceive nothing more fatal to the 
intereds of Switzerland nor more repugnant to the liberties of the people, than to have 
thefe mines of gold or filver traced and opened. A fudden overflow of riches would 
cffe&ually change and corrupt their manners : it is an inconteflable truth, that the real 
power of a country, not ambitious of conqued, is derived lefs from the wealth than from 
the indudry of its fubje&s ; the happinefs of a people, as well as of an individual, con- 
fiding in contentment. 

What a chaos of mountains are here heaped upon one another! a dreary, defolate 
but fublime appearance : it looks , like the ruins and wreck of a world. 

On the Grimfel, Aug. 29, 1786. 

You will recolleft that, in 1776 1 , I deferibed the paffage of the Furca as extremely 
difficult and attended with fome danger. But that was my fird effay over the lefs fre- 
quented alps. How different are our fenfations at different intervals ! To-day, on 
meafuring the fame ground, though I did not find the road as fmooth as a bowling-green , 
I yet never once difmounted, but rode with my Letters on Switzerland in my hand oc- 
casionally making notes and obfervations : it mud, however, be confeffed, that in many 
parts, where a faint path along the crags and impending precipices was fcarcely obvious, 
my fituation was not very favourable for accurate compofition. 

From the top of the Furca, indead of immediately defeending and purfuing the fame 
road which I followed in 1776, we fent our horfes forwards, andafeended the Galleberg 
to the upper part of the glacier of the Furca : from thence we looked down upon the 
Vallais and the Rhone flowing through it, as upon a fmall field watered by a rill j above 
and around, and as far as the eye could reach, we obferved numberlefs pointed alps, 
and particularly that dupendous chain called the Aar-Gletchers y which comprizes, among 
many others, the Finfter-aar-horn, the Wetter-horn, the Jung-frau-horn, and the 
Schreck-horn. 

The upper part of this glacier of the Furca is far more beautiful than the lower ex- 
tremity ; the fnow is of a more virgin white ; the pyramids of ice more bold, and the 
blue tints more lively and animated. Having enjoyed, in different directions, this icy 
feene, we defeended near the edge of the glacier, and refrelhed. ourfelves with fome 
water from two tranfparent fprings called Aughjhveitcbt- brunnen y that burff from the 

* It lias been fuggefted to me, that no gold-dull is found in the Aar, until it has received the Reichen- 
bach. 

f See the preceding Letter. 
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tides of the rock, at a fro all diftance from each other. We then went down a very 
fteep defcent, till we joined the track which I purfued in 1776 I recollected with a 
pleating fattsfa&ion, the torrent near which we took on that oceation our humble repaft, 
and came to the Rhone about half a mile below the fpot where it burlta in two ftreams, 
from the bottom of the glacier. In order to have a nearer view, we crotied the two 
tireams, which, though fcarcely three feet in depth, ruihed with filch violence, as aU 
mod to overturn the guide who conveyed me on bis fhoulders. 'Having admired the 
arch of ice, and paid our obei lance to the majellic habitation of the Kiver-God, we 
walked at the foot of the Statzberg, and noticed feveral lively fprings i tilling from the 
ground, which the inhabitants call cold-waters, and a little further three warm fources *. 
Thefe fources, uniting with feveral cold fprings, fall within a few paces of their rife, into 
the great torrent that flows from the glacier, and are ufually contidered as the true fources 
of the Rhone. That honour is appropriated to thefe little rills, becaufe? 'being of ah equal 
tempera- ture in all feafons of the year, they do not owe their origin, like the cold waters, 
to the melted fnow and ice, and are as abundant in winter as in fummer. It appears, 
however, extremely inconfiftent to dignify thefe little ftr ams with the exclutive title 
of the fources of the Rhone; for that river undoubtedly owes its origin and greatnefs 
to the perpetual and inexbauftible fupplies from the furrounding glaciers. 

We had now employed above nine hours in this expedition, and Ihould have conti- 
nued much longer amid thefe majeftic fcenes, had not the declining fun reminded us 
of approaching night. Being (till at a confiderable diftance from any habitation, we 
continued our route, and began afcending the Grimfet, near the warm fources. The 
track, though extremely fteep, and almoft perpendicular, was not dangerous, becaufe 
the rocks were thickly covered with fmall Ihrubs, herbage, and modes. 

After an hour and a quarter’s tedious a (Tent, we attained the fummit of the Grimfel. 
and descending a rugged ridge of granite rocks, looked down upon a lake, from which 

• I am indebted to SfeufTure for corre&ing a trifling error in a former editkm of this work, in which I 
obferved that the mercury in Reaumur’s thermometer (lood at ro above freezing point, or 55 of Fahren- 
heit : but that ingenious naturalift.'on plunging the thermometer into one of thefe fources found the mercury 
Hand at 14} or 6^. 7. of Fahrenheit. 

The experiments which Sauffure made in analyfing the waters, fhall be inferted in hit own words : 

** La hauteur de ccttc fource eft, d’apres mes obfervations du barometrr, de^ 900 toifes ati-ddfus dc la 
Mediterrannee. Or, il eft ft extraordinarie de trouver unc fource chaude a une tdl e Herat ion, et da latrou* 
ver au milieu des glaces, qu’il £toit intereftant de rechercher fa nature, ct de voir ft ccttc recherche ne don- 
ncroit point d’indication fur la caufede fa chaleur. 

44 Dans ce deffein, j’y porta f, en 1785, quelqucs rea<ftffa, avec de petit* verres, qtie je lavardans l’eau 
meme dc la fource, et jVu fls Fepreuve fur les lieux. La fohrtion de foude ne la trouble en aucunc maniere, 
non plnr qoe I’actdc du fucre, phdnomene bleu rare, et qui prouve que ces eaux ne cohtiennent aucun fel a 
bafe ter re ofe. Mats la folotion de terre pefantc dans l’acide marin, ou )e muriate dc baryte, la trouble un 
peu ; ce qui tndiquc la pr6feoce.de l’acide vitriolique ; ct comme d’tin autre c6te, cette eau ne change nul« 
lement les couleurs veg6 tales, et ou’ainfi Facide ne paroiflbit point 6trc libre, il eft vraifcmblable quM yeft 
combing avec un alkali, et qn’atnn e'e ft du fel de glaubcr ou de fulfate de foude que cet eaux conticnnent, 
Enfin la diftolution d’argent dans l'acide nitreux, la trouble fur le champ, et aprlj une demi heure de repos, 
la liqueur fe fepare endeux parties; celle de deffus, qur forme Its \ du verre, eft grifo ct opaque, tandis 
que celle du fond paroit d’un rouge tranfparent. Il fuit de la que ces eaux contiennent du foufre, mars 
plotAt fous la forme de vapeur, que diffoua par une tarre, puifque l actde nitreux libre n r y occafionne nipr^- 
cipite. nichangement dc couleor. 

“ En b favourant avec attention, j’y recon nos tin gout legircroent fulfureux, et mon domeftique, qui 
n’ltoit point prlveno, le recoon ut egalcment* Il eft done vraifcmblable, que cette cau 9 vraiment ther- 
mal*, doit, comme les autre*, fa chaleur a quelqu’amas de pyrites qui fe rechaufFcnt ea fe ddcompofant 
Wntement dans le fein des montagnes. Les trcmblements de terre, fi frequents dans lc canton d’Uri, fur 
Jks ftoatiercs duquel ces fources font Ctuce8, rendeot plus probable encore l'cxiftence dcce foyer." 

Saujure, Vtyaga Jam In Jlpet, tom iii./. 483* 4-84, 
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ifloes a ft ream that falls into the Rhone. A little further we patted feveral fmall rills 
and dark lakes which fupply the Aar ; in lefs than an hour entered the road which leads 
to the Vallais, and reached the place of our deftination, the fame hpvel on the Grim* 
fel, where I patted the night on my former expedition. We arrived there about eight 
in the evening, after a journey which employed us more than twelve hours. I was much 
(truck with the view of the lake near the Inn : it is of a dark appearance, and its name 
is as melancholy as its afpeft : it is called the “ Lake of the Dead,” becaufe the dead 
bodies of thofe who perilh in traverftng thefe unhofpitable regions, are ufually thrown 
into it # . 

No fttuation can exceed the folitary horror of the fcenery on the top of the Grimfel. 
Its appearance refembled the inttde of a mine, and feemed as if the bowels of the earth 
had been violently rent afunder ; reminding me of that fublime defcriptior in theiEneis, 
when the inttde of Cacus’s cave is inftantaneoufly laid open by the arm of Hercules. 

At fpccut f et Cad detcSa apparuit ingens 
Regia, et vmbrofte penitus patuere cavcrvtt. 

Non /ecus ac Ji qua penitus vi terra dehifccnr 
Jnfemas referel fedes, et regna recludat 
Pallida , JDiis invifa ; fuperq ; immane barathrum 
Ceruatur , trcpidcniquc immi/o famine manes f . 

On entering the hovel I immediately recognized the fame landlord, who was ftadoned 
here in 1776, to whom, at that time, I never expeded to owe a fecond reception in fo 
forlorn a fpot. While fupper was preparing, a peafant and our guide, forgetful of 
his great fatigue, fuddenly flatted up at the found of their favourite air, the Renz des 
yachts , played upon a rebec by a fhepherd, and danced feveral allema tides, perfectly in 
time, and not without grace ; a pitturefque group of fp&tators looking on and ap- 
plauding. 

Augujl 30. 

This morning we made a fhort excurfion to the fource of the Aar, which takes its rife 
in neighbouring glaciers. In lefs than half an hour we entered a fmall plain, (kirted 
by high mountains, and entirely clofed by a rugged chain of alps, over which tower the 
F'infter-Aar and Lauter* Aar-horns, and at whofe feet ftretches a glacier fo entirely co- 
vered with earth and ftones, as to bear, at a fmall di fiance, the appearance of a fand- 
hill. From this glacier iflues a “ torrent roaring loud” of troubled waters, which is the 
fcource of the Lower Aar, and joins, in a few hundred paces, another dream called 
the Vpper Aar, that falls from the Zinkeberg ; the union of thefe torrents forms the 
Aar, which nifties with great impetuofity over enormous fragments of rock. At pre- 
fent it runs in a narrow channel; but at the firft melting of the fnow in fpring, overflows 
the whole fpace between the mountains, and becomes a temporary lake. 

* Sauflure, vol. iv. p. 4.62. 

f Dry den's Virgil % Book viii. 

The court of Cacus ftanda reveal’d to fight j 
The cavern glares with new-admitted- light. 

So pent, the vapours with a rumbling found 
Heave from below, and rend the hollow ground* 

A founding flaw fucceeds ; and from on high 
The gods with hate behold the nethcr-flcy } 

Theghofta repine at violated night. 

And curfe the invading fun, and ficken at the fight. 

5 D 2 
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Our guide is a chajfeur , who frequently ranges over this vaft chain of Alps in purfuit 
of the chamois, an animal remarkable for its a&ivity in fcouring the craggy rocks, and 
leaping over the precipices. He informed me that this glacier is the extremity of a 
valley of ice about twelve miles in length, and from one to four in breadth : it then 
divides into two branches ; one extends towards the Schreckhom, and the other towards 
the Vallais. He expatiated with great enthufiafm on the profertion of a chaffeur, though 
extremely laborious, and at times dangerous. He ufually kills from ‘fifteen to fixteen 
chamois in a year : with the flelh, which is very delicate, he helps to fupport his family, 
and difpofes of each (kin for a guinea. He ufes a rifle-barrelled gun, and generally 
ihoots them at the diflance of three or four hundred yards. 

The chamois are very timorous, and confequently watchful animals. They ufually 
go out in herds of twenty or thirty ; while they are feeding, one of them ported on an 
adjacent height ftands cenltnel ', and is relieved at fhort intervals by another- The centinel 
looks around with great folicitude, and on the leart fufpicion of danger alarms the herd 
by a ihrill cry ; inftantly the whole troop decamp, one following the other. 

The chamois feed on various kinds of herbage, and particularly on the Lichen Ran - 
giferinus , or rein-deer lichen, which is found in fuch great quantities, as in many parts 
to cover the fummits and fides of the mountains. In order to procure their favourite 
food in winter, they, like the rein-deer, clear away the fnow with their fore-feet, fre. 
quently thawing it with their breath, for the purpofe of loofening it more eafily. But 
when, either from the depth or hardnefs of the fnow, they cannot penetrate to the li- 
chens, they browfe on the faplings of pine and fir. In fummer their bodies are of 
a yellowilh brown, and whitilh under the throat ; the hair is ftiort and finooth ; in win- 
ter their coat lengthens and crows dark, fo as to refemble that of a bear. Sometimes, 
but very rarely, they have Men found fpeckled, or of variegated colours, anti lately a 
chamois entirely white was Ihot upon the Engelberg. It was in all other refpetts fimi. 
lar to a common chamois, and it is uncertain whether it owed its colour to age or 
accident. 

Linnaeus has darted the chamois in the gtiat genus, under the name of rupicapra , or 
mountain-goat ; his acquaintance with the antelopes having been too flender to enable 
him to form a genus of antelopes, which Pallas firrt conrtru&ed, and where he has ju- 
didourty placed this animal. The example of Pallas has been followed by Fbnnant and 
fucceeding zoologirts. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXX .— Valley of the Aar.— Land of Hq/Ji.—Meyringen. 

Augufl 1 776. 

I FOUND the cold upon the Grirafel more piercing than upon the St. Gothard, 
and lart night it even deprived me of fleep. But then circumftances were very different 
in the two lodgings ; for on the St. Gothard I had a comfortable bed, whereas lart night 
I lay in the hay-loft, without any covering : I declare, my blood has fcarcely recovered 
its rirculation. Take notice, this is the twelfth of Augurt. 

Having quitted our wretched abode on the Grimfel, we parted along the valley of the 
Aar, through a chain of wild, rugged, and uninhabitable Alps. 

The road along this valley, though much narrower than that from Altdorf to the 
St. Gothard, is formed in the fame manner along the rteep acclivities and declivities, 
fometimes laid on arches, and fometimes carried overbridges thrown acrofs tremendous 
precipices. It is paved with flat pieces 6f granite, fo finooth and flippery, that the horfes 
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would have perpetually (tumbled, had they not been rough-(hod. In fume places this 
road ran along the bare and rugged ridges j in others, down fteps, either cut in the 
rock, or formed by large (tones, fo that for feveral paces it refembled a (lair- cafe. The 
whole furface of the valley was thickly (trewed with vaft fragments of rock •, while thofe 
which (till hung on the (ides of the mountains feemed threatening to overwhelm us ; 
the river, during the whole way, thundering along in a continual fall. This valley ex- 
hibits the fame kind of fcenes to which we have been long accu domed ; except that the 
Aar rulhes 'with more impetuous rage even than the Rhone or the Reufs, and is fre- 
quently fo fwelled with torrents as to ravage all the adjacent country : we faw many 
traces of thefe terrible devailations. We eroded it in feveral places, over (tone bridges 
of a (ingle arch, one of which equalled, in the length of its fpan and drearinefs of the 
landfcape, the Devil’s Bridge in the valley of Schoellenen. About three leagues from 
Spital we had a glimpfe, through the trees, of the Aar falling from a confiderable height. 
In order to gain a nearer view, we climbed along the (ides of a deep rock, well covered 
with mofs : I leaned againft a tree that impended over the precipice, and faw the river 
rulhing from the rock, and fpreading into a kind of femicircular expanfion in its defeent. 
It fell with fury into a deep and narrow gulf, and then loft itfelf in the midft of the fo- 
reft. The body of water was very confiderable, and its perpendicular fall at lead one 
hundred and fifty feet. The feenery was alfo folemnly majeftic ; the grey rocks on each 
fide rifing perpendicularly, and totally bare, except their tops, which were fringed with 
pines. 

This pi&urefque feene appeared to. realize a favourite image of claflic antiquity : as 
I viewed the Aar pouring its flood of waters from a crevice of the rock, I figured to 
myfelf the Nile or the Tyber burfting at once from the urn of a River God. 

In our way to Meyringen, we traverfed large forefts of beech and pines, the Aar 
' roaring along the valley, and the road, which was ufually craggy and rugged, incef- 
fantly afeending and defeending. We now patted through feveral fmall villages, which 
afforded a pleafing fight, after the defolate country we had lately quitted, and entered 
a beautiful little valley of a mod lively verdure, and delightfully planted. All was 
calmnefs and repofe ; neither rapid river nor roaring torrent to interrupt the unufual 
ftillnefs and tranquillity of the feene. This (hort interval of filence rendered us more 
fenfibly attested with the turbulence of the Aar, and the loud clamour of the cataratts. 

From this filent and fequeftered fpot, we defeended to a larger valley on the banks 
of the Aar. Perhaps no other part of Switzerland would yield more delight and oc- 
cupation to the landfcape-painter than this pi&urefque valley, from the agreeable and 
ever-changing colour of the rocks which bound it, their fummits finely broken into 
irregular and fantaftic forms, and from the variety and lize of the fragments difperfed 
near the banks of the river. Each fragment, each cottage, each (hed, each (hrub, is a 
pit! u re j the effect being confiderably heightened by the tranfparency of the air, and 
the grandeur of the back-ground. 

I have now vifited the fources of three great rivers in Switzerland, and traced their 
impetuous progrefs through a traft of country, in which nature has exhibited the grand- 
eft and molt auguft of her works. But it is impoflible adequately to deferibe theie ma- 
jeftic and aftonilhing fcenes ! In defeription they muft all appear nearly the fame ; yet, 
in faft, every river, cataratt, rock, mountain, precipice, are refpeftively diltinguilhed by 
an infinite diverfity of modifications, and by all the poflible forms of beauty, magnifi- 
cence, fublimity, or horror. But thefe diferiminating variations, though too vifibly 
marked to efcape even the leaft obferving eye, elude reprefentation, and defy the 
ftrongeft powers of the pen and pencil. In a word, you muft not judge of this romantic 

country 
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country from the feint (ketches I have attempted to delineate ; they can no more con- 
vey an idea of thefe wonderful fcenes, than if i were to aim at defcribing the pi&ures of 
Claude and Salvator, by informing you that they are compofed of paint and canvafs. 

. Meyringen, a large and neat village, is the capital burgh of HaQUand, a diftrid in the 
canton of Bern, which enjoys considerable privileges. The people are governed by 
their own magiftrates, and only. take oaths of fidelity to the Sovereign Council. All the 
authority, which the bailifs in the other parts of this canton enjoy, is'poffeffed in a great 
mcafure by the Landamtnan, who refides at Meyringen. He is always a native of Hafli. 
land, and is appointed by the Sovereign Council of Bern, at the recommendation of the 
bailif of Interlaken. Mod of the other magiftrates are elected by the people, who af-. 
femble as occafion requires, and are convoked by the Landamman. 

The inhabitants are a fine race of people : the men in general remarkably ftrong and 
well made ; • the women tall and handfome. The women have an elegant manner .of 
wearing their hair, which is commonly of a beautiful brown : it is parted on the top of 
the forehead, from thence brought round and joined t9 the locks behind, which either 
hang down their back in long trelTes, are braided with ribband, or woven round the 
head in a Ample plait. 

Meyringen is fitqated near the Aar, in a romantic vale, furrounded by meadows of a 
moil* luxuriant verdure, and fprinkled with cotrages, which are occafionally feparated 
hy huge intervening ftones and deep channels, the veftiges of ftorms and Hoods. Clofe 
to the village, the torrent Alp bach falls from Mount Houfli, in two perpendicular caf- 
cades, but with fo much violence, and in fo large a body of water, as to caufe frequent 
inundations : indeed the burgh itfelf has been in danger of deftruttion by its repeated 
ravages ; againft which, however, it is now protected by a wall of confiderable height 
and folidity. Near this torrent another fall of water, the Dorf-bach, glides gently down 
the bare rock ; further on, the Millebach gliftened as it defcended through a hanging 
grove of pines, that feather the fides of the mountain. 

As I ftood on a platform of rock, about fifty feet above the bottom of the Alpbach, 
I looked over the delightful vale of Hafli, obferyed Mount Sheidec rifing from the banks 
of the Aar, and linking in one part, as if on purpofe to difcover three tremendous peaks 
towering in regular gradation : the one a naked conical rock ; the fecond tapering and 
fprinkled with fnow ; and the third, which is the highelt point of the Wetterhorn, of 
„ a pyramidal form, mantled with gliftening ice. 


The following is the ordinary price of provifions throughput the mountainous parts of 

Switzerland, 


s. d. 


Butcher's meat, per pound 


Bread — 

do. 

Butter «— 

do. 

Cheefe — 

do. 

Salt • — 

do. • 

Milk, per quart 

. 

Worft wine, tar 

do. 

Pays de Vaud wine 


O 

af 

O 

«4 

O 

af 

O 


O 

*4 

0 

>4 

0 

*4 

0 

6* 


* The reader will recoiled that this lift was taken in 1 776,' fir ce which time the price of provifions is cod- 
kdtrably augmented. 
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By this lift you will perceive, that bre^d is much dearer in proportion than the other 
articles, and the reafon is obvious ; for thcfe mountainous parts abound in pafture, but 

! > reduce little corn. The peafants, inhabiting the mountainous didrifts of Switzerland, 
ive chiefly upon milk and potatoes. I had to-day a long converfation with one of our 
guides ; he lives upon the mountains of Uri; and, as the winter lafts near eight months, 
each family lays in fufficient provifion for the whole time. His own family confifts of 
feven perfons, and is provided with the following (lores : feven cheefes, each weighing 
twenty-five pounds ; a hundred and eight pounds of hard bread ; twenty-five baikets of 
potatoes, each weighing about forty pounds ; feven goats, and three cows, one of which 
Is killed.. The cows and horfes are fed with' hay, and the goats with the boughs of fir, 
which, in a fcarcity of fodder, are given alfo to the other cattle. During this dreary 
feafon, the family are employed in making linen and cloth : for this purpofe a final! 
part of the ground belonging to each cottage is generally Town with flax, which has 
lately been much cultivated, and with increafing fuccefs, in the mountainous didrifts. 

The houfes, like thofe of Appenzel and Glarus, are generally of wood ; and it was 
a natural obfervation of one of our fervants, in palling through a continued chain of 
rocks, that as there was no deficiency of (tone, it feemed extraordinary to employ wood 
alone for the purpofes of building But it may be remarked, that thefe wooden houfes 
are fooner eonftrufted, and eafily repaired ; and being formed in a com pa £1 manner, 
with fmall rooms, and Idw ceilings, are fuffieiently warm even for fo cold a climate. 
The chief objection arifes from the danger of fire ; which, however, is in fome mcafure 
obviated by the method of building their cottages detached from each other. But this 
obfervation does not hold with refpeft to fome of their largeft burghs, which are ex- 
pofed to the ravages of this dreadful calamity. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXI . — Fall of the Reichenbach . — PaJJfage of the She! dec. — Valley and Glaciers 

of Grindelwald. 

Grindelwald , Augujl 1 3, 

WE left Meyringen this morning, eroded the Aar, and afeended the Sheidec through 
a beautiful forell of beech, poplars, mountain-alh, and pines. About two miles from 
Meyringen we difmounted at a fmall village, and pafifed along fome fields, in order to 
view the fall of the Reichenbach, which is defervedly celebrated for its variety and 
beauty : it has its fource at the foot of the Wetterhorn, and rolls in numerous catarafts 
down the fteep fides of Mount Sheidec, until it joins the Aar near Meyringen. 

The fall may be divided into three principal parts. 

The firfl, which alone is ufually vifited by travellers, precipitates itfelf from an over- 
hanging rock, is reduced into fpray and foam, and in that (late falls in a perpendicular 
column, from an elevation of at lead two hundred feet, into a natural baton, and is 
foon loft in theabyfs beneath. The rock itfelf is concave, arched, totally bare, except- 
ing its fummit, which is feathered with ihrubs, and being of black marble, forms a' 
fir iking contrail with the pure whitenefs of the defeending foam. Part of the fpray 
rebounds on the rock, and glides gently into the bafon in many a filvery current. 

The fecond cataraft begins from fhe overflowing of the bafon, and is mod advanta* 
geoufiy fees from a large tree hanging on the fide of the precipice ; the torrent forms a 
fecond perpendicular column, which is half obfeured as it dafhes through a - chaim of 
projefting rocks. The bed point of view for feeing the third cataraft is in a meadow 
at the. bottom of the fecond. From that fituation the whole Reichenbach feems one 

imraenfc 
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immenfe water-fall ; the bottom of the firft, and the top of the fecond cataraft, bang 
concealed by the intervening hills. From thence it rolls nearly in a horizontal direc- 
tion ; is divided into two (beams by* a rocky ifland beautifully fprinkled with trees, and 
impetuoufly defcends in two unequal bodies. It then dalhes over broken crags of black 
marble, through groves of beech, mountain-alb, and pines, and rich grounds interfperfed 
with hamlets. 

On viewing the various parts of this ftupendous fall, I was as much interefted and af- 
fected as Ariftaeus is represented by Virgil, when his mother Cyrene points out to him 
the fources of the principal rivers burfting at once from the earth : 

Jamque domum mirans genitricis et bumida regna , 

Sbeluncifque lacus clau/os , lucofque fonantes , 

Ibat % et ingenti motu flvpcfaflus aquarum. 

Omnia fub magnd labentia fiumina terrd 
Speffabat diver/a Ions , Pbafimque , Lycumque , 

£i caput, unde altus primum fe erumpit Enipeus , 

Unde pater Tiberinus, et unde Uniena Jluenta, 

Saxofumque fonans Hy pants, Myfufque Caicus f 
Et gemina auratus taurina cornua vultu 
ErtdanuSf quo non alius per pinguid culta 
In mare purpureum vio/entior injluit amnis 

From hence afcending by the fide of the Reichenbach, we crofled that torrent over a 
bridge, and having traverfed feveral plains, or rather undulating vallies, beautifully 
fprinkled with afh, poplar, and other large trees, continued our route at the foot of fome 
enormous mountains, which are called by the general name of Wetterhom f, or Stormy 
Peak. This enormous group, whiclf forms the Wetterhom, is peculiarly ftriking, from 
the naked majefty and grandeur of its rugged peaks, and from its infulated fituation, 
and becaufe, in pa fling from Meyringen to Grindelwald, it prefents itfelf the firft of this 
ftupendous chain J. 


* With wond’ring eye* he views the fecret (lore 
Of lakes, that pent in hollow caverns roar ; 

He hears the crackling found of coral woods. 

And fees the fecrct fource of fubterraneous floods j 
And where, diftinguilhed in their fev’ial cells, 

The fount of Phafis and of Lycus dwells 5 
Where fwift Enipeus in his bed appears. 

And Tiber his majeftic forehead rears $ 

Where Anio flows, and Hypanis profound 
Breaks thro 1 th' oppofing rocks with raging found ) 

Where Po fir ft iffuca from htB dark abodes* 

And, Awful in his cradle, rules the floods. 

Dry den 9 s Virgil, Georg, book iv. 

+ 'Hie feveral peaks of this mountain have different appellations, and are not afeertained without much 
difficulty, the peafants ufually miftaking and confounding them. One is called the Wetter-horn, another 
the Nager-horn,*a third the EngeUhorn, and the higheft point takes the denomination of Jungfrau-horn, or 
Virgin-horn, for the fame reafon as the mountain of that name in the valley of Lauterbruennen, becaufe its 
fummit is inacceffible. Hence feveral travellers have miftaken this peak for the real Jungfrau-horn. I have 
mentioned thefe circumftances, in order to prevent the confufton of names puzzling future travellers as they 
once puzzled me. The word born in German, which bears the fame fignificatkm as in the Englifit tongue, 
is applied to the higheft peaks, as in French aiguille , or needle. 

J To thofe who go from Grindelwald to Meyringen, the Wetter-horn is the laft of this chain. Hence 
the traveller will not perhaps be fo much affe&ed with its majefty and grandeur, as if he firft obferved it in 
afcending from Meyrtngcn. I mention this dircdmftance, becaufe all deferiptiona are comparative . 

Having 
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Having afcended about three hours from the time of our quitting Meyringen, we re- 
frelhed ourfelves and our horfes in a delightful vale ftrewed with hamlets ; a (loping 
hill, adorned with variegated verdure and wood, on one fide ; on the bther, the Rolen- 
lavi and Schwartz-wald glaciers ftretching between impending rocks; and before us 
the highcft point of the Wetterhorn lifting its pyramidal top capped wiih eternal (now. 
As we were taking our repart, we were fuddenly ftartled by a noiie, like the found of 
thunder, occafioned by a large body of Inow falling from the top of the mountain, 
which, in its precipitate defeent, had the appearance of a torrent of water reduced almoft 
into (pray. Thefc avalanches (as they are called) are l'ometimes attended with the moft 
fatal conlequences ; for when they confift of enormous mafiVr, they deftroy every thing 
in their courfe, and qot unfrequcntly overwhelm even a whole village. The belt pre- 
fervative againft their effefts being the forefts, with which the Alps abound, there is 
fcarcely a village, if fituated at the foot of a mountain, tliat is not (heltered by trees, 
which the inhabitants preferve with uncommon reverence. ’1 In is, what conftitutes one 
of the principal beauties in the country, affords alfo fccurity to the p( oplc. 

We continued our courfe at the foot of the Wetterhorn, wnich in this part is fo ex- 
tremely perpendicular and tapering as to appear like half of an imnienfe pyramid. Here 
wc conceived it impoflible that any fcencs could be more rude and majeltic than thofc 
before us ; but on reaching the top of the Scheidec, we burrt upon a view fo fur exceed- 
ing them in wildnel's and horror, that we unanimoufly exclaimed, “ There is the 
Schrcckhorn , or Peak of Terror” The defeent from hence to Grindelwald is gentle but 
tedious. That village, confiding of numerous cottages, difperled over the plain and 
upon the rifing hills, exhibits an agreeable and pifturefque feene, heightened at the 
fame time by a view of the vallies of ice, which ftrctch along the fteep (ides of the moun- 
tains in a regular curve, and are beautifully (kirted with wood. 

The two vallies of ice, which extend into the plain of Grindelwald, are called the 
Superior and Inferior Glaciers. The former lies between the Wetterhorn and the 
Mettcnberg ; the latter between the Mettenberg and the Eger-horn. The Mettcnberg 
is the bafe of the Schreckhorn ; and the Eger-horn, or Pointed Peak, borders on the 
valley of Grindelwald, and (lopes gradually from barren rock and fnow. to fertility and 
cultivation *. 


Augujl the 14th. 

Dare I confefs to you that I am fomewhat difappointed, and that a nearer view of 
the glacier has not furtkiently compenfated for the fatigue and trouble of the expedition? 
But I have promifed to write from my own feelings, and not to fend an account taken 
from exaggerated dd'criptions. 

We tallied forth this morning full of impatience, and arrived at the bottom of the 
Inferior Glacier, forming a majeftic arch of icc, from which iffued a loud torrent of 
fnow- water. This glacier is compofed of numerous pyramids, which are more elevated 
towards the plain ; being from about forty to fifty feet high, and gradually (hortening, 
until they terminate in a broad furface broken into deep and wide chafms.* We mounted 
a very difficult path at the edge of the frozen region, occafionally parting over the fteep 
and craggy parts of the rock almoft perpendicular, along the very fides of the precipice, 
the danger of which makes me (hudder even now. This glacier is feveral miles in 
length, and. is fuppofed by many travellers to join the glacier of the Aar, which I vi- 

* For a further account of this chain of Alps, which arc contiguous to the vallies of Grindelwald and 
Lautcrbruenncn, fee Letter on the Chain of Alps obferved from Bern. 
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filed in my expedition to the top of the Grimfel. But the reverend Mr. Wyttenbach 
of Bern, who has frequently examined its direction from the adjacent heights, allured 
me that thofe 'two glaciers arc feparated from each other by a chain of mountains. 

After employing above two hours in afeending, we were prevented from continuing 
our progrefs by rugged rocks, and a rifing hill of ice ; our guide alluring us at the fame 
time that it was impoflible to proceed. Of this we were by no means convinced ; but 
not having any conductor who could lead the way, and not daring fo explore thefe un- 
known regions alone, we defeended with heavy hearts, much difappointed that what 
we had leen, though certainly a very curious and fublime fight, did not equal our ex- 
pectations : it added to our chagrin, on being afterwards informed, that though we could 
icarcely have proceeded further in the direction which we took, yet that if vve had fol- 
lowed another path we might have penetrated to the Superior Glacier, and reached the 
bafe of the Schreckhorn. In that part between the mountains, now occupied by the 
Inferior Glacier, there was formerly a road which communicated with the Vallais, but at 
prefent impaflable ; and a fpot was pointed out to us, now covered with ice, where once 
itood a fiirall chapel. 

Not far from this glacier of Grindehvald, pines, willows, aih, and oaks, grow and 
come to perfedion ; and near the borders of the ice I gathered ftrawberries and wild 
cherries, and obferved hazel nuts, barberries, and mulberry-trees. The valley of Grin- 
delwald is extremely fertile ; it produces barley, rye, hay, hemp, and fruit-trees in great 
abundance, and feeds above two thoufand large cattle. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXII . — Valley and Glaciers of Lauterbruennen.*— Fall of the Staubbach. 

A TOLERABLE road leads from Grindehvald to this place, and we met a cart, 
which to us is become a remarkable objed, not having feen any thing moving upon 
wheels fmee we quitted Lucern. The country is pleafingly diverfified with hanging 
woods, immenfe rocks, deep precipices, and violent torrents. But I fuppole you are 
by this time as much accultomed to rocks, precipices, and torrents, as the readers of 
Fingal to blue mills and hollow winds *. 

The valley of Lauterbruennen is embofomed in the midft of the Alps. The wertern 
boundary, from which the Staubbach falls, would, in any other country, bo called an 
enormous mountain : it here appears only a trifling hill in comparifon with the oppofite 
chain, of which the higheft point is the beautiful Jungfrau-horn, that ftrctches in a 
femicircular diredion, and, towering above the adjacent peaks, rifes to a ftupendous 
height. 

We are now lodged at the houfe of the clergyman of Lauterbruennen; a little vil- 
lage, or rather colledion of cottages, fprinkled, like thofe of Grindelwald, about the 
valley and acceflible parts of the hills. Near the houfe is the celebrated fall of the 
Staubbach, from which I am juft returned. This torrent rolls perpendicularly from fo 
confiderable a.height, and refolves itfelf into fine fpray ; the greater part falls clear of 
the overhanging mountain during its whole defeent ; but the remainder dalhes about 

* A nearer and more interefling, but more difficult paflage, conduit* over the Sheidec from Grindcl- 
wald to Lauterbruennen. In my fccond tour, I propofed traverftng this paflage, and had aflually fet off 
for that purpofe ; but a violent fhower obliging me to change my refolution, I continued my journey along 
the fame road as before. 

It may be proper to apprize the traveller, that there are two Sheidec*, the one feparating the vallic* of 
Grindelwald and Meyringen, the other thofe pf Grindelwald Lauterbruennen. 

14 half 
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half way 1 again ft a proje&ion of the rock, and flies off with great violence. The clergy- 
man meafured a fliort time ago its perpendicular height, and found it nine hund<edaiul 
thirty feet. The fun Aiming in an oppoftte direction, a miniature raiiibow was refbfted 
towards the bottom of the fall ; while I flood at fome diftance, it affumed a femicircular 
figure > as I approached, the extremities gradually coincided, and formed a complete 
circle of the molt brilliant colours. In order to have a ftill finer view, I ventured nearer 
and nearer, the circle at the fame time becoming fmaller and fmaller ; and as I flood 
quite under the fall, it fuddenly difappeared. When I looked up to the torrent, it re- 
fembled a cloud of dull, and from this circuinftance it takes its name ; Staubbach figni- 
fying, in the German language, a fpring of dujl. I paid for my curiofity, by being 
extremely wet ; but then I had the fatisfa&ion, at the fame time, of feeing a rainbow 
in miniature : no uncommon phenomenon, however, as it may be obferved in any caf* 
cade upon which the. rays of the fun fall in a certain djredion. Iu the prefent inftance, 
however, it was fome confolation to me that the objett happened to he peculiarly 
ftriking. 

The next morning we rode to the extremity of the vale, in which there' are fome 
noble points of view, and afeended to the glaciers, ftretching from the feet of the Breit- 
horn and Groff-horn. In this delightful valley many ftreams * of the cleareft water 
gufh from the earth like fmall rivers, and numberlefs torrents precipitate themfelves 
from the mountains. I noticed two in particular, which fall from a greater height than 
even the Staubbach ; but as their defeent is not fo direft, they are lefs extraordinary. 

After mounting above three hours we reached a fmall hut, which in fummer is inha« 
bited by herdftnen, who make excellent cheefe, and tend numerous herds of cows, goats, 
and fwine. Here we feafted upon cold chamois, which our hoft had provided for us, 
and concluded our repaft with a defert of delicious cream. From thence we afeended 
ftill further, with confiderable difficulty arrived at the borders of the glaciers, and were 
entirely furroynded by rugged and almofl impaffable rocks. We wilhed to proceed ; 
but our hoft affuring us that we had only time to return before night, we fat down clofe 
to the ice, and contemplated with rapture and aftonilhment part of the great central 
chain of the Alps ; rocks towering above rocks, and mountains rifing above mountains, 
not more diftinguilhed for their ftupendous height, than for the endlefs variety and rude- 
nefs of their forms. One of the peaks, which is called the Groff-horn, is of a pyra- 
midal ftiape, and capped with frozen fnow ; another, the Breit hom, is conical, and 
feems crowned with an enormous mafs of tranfparent ice, from which the reflexion of 
the lun-beams was inexpreifibly beautiful. But the moll elevated and molt majeftic of 
the whole group is the Jungfrau-horn, or Virgin’s horn, which receives the name of 
virgin, becaufe its fummit is inaccefliblc. 

The hollows between the mountains are filled with large vallies of ice, broken into a 
great variety of fhapes ; and feveral torrents burfting from the fnow, and uniting in 
their courfe, form the Weifs-Lutchine, a river which rolls rapidly through the valley 
of Lauterbruennen, joins the Schwartz-Lutchine, which flo.ws from Grindclwald, and 
fwells the Aar. Many of the mountains are covered to a great height? with verdure, 
on* which the eye repofes with delight amid the horrors of fuch wintry fqcnes. We ob- 
ferved alfo, at confiderable elevations, fmall villages, the acccfs to which mult be altnoft 
as difficult as to the glaciers to which we afeended. 

* From which circumftance it receives its name, Lauterbruennen, in German, figuitying many jf tinge . 

5 E 2 Not with- 
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Notwithftanding the magnificence ami variety of this fccnery, and the uncommon 
phenomenon of ice and fnow in the mid ft of futnmer, bordering on l'orefts and cultiva- 
tion ; I muft again repeat, that the ideas which wc had previoufly conceived from' ex- 
aggerated accounts concerning the boundlefs extent and magnificent appearance of the 
glaciers, were not fufficiently anfwered. It is remarkable, that every objeft in Switzer- 
land has more than gratified our expectations except the glaciers, which muft be con- 
fidered as forming one of the moft interefting phenomena in the whole country. This 
difappointment feems to have been occafioned by the turgid dcllriptions which we had 
heard and read of the glaciers of Grindelwald and Lauterbruennen ; and we were led 
to fuppofe, that the glacier of the Furca was much inferior in magnitude to thofe of 
Grindelwald and Lauterbruennen* whereas, m fad, it was in all rclpeCts equal, if not 
fuperior *. 

September r, 1785. 

In 1785 I was confiderably more delighted and aftonilhed with the vallies of Grin- 
delwald and Lauterbruennen than in 1776 ; bccaufc my imagination was not in this, as 
in the former inftance, exalted by exaggerated descriptions, and led to expeft more 
than could be reached even by nature herfelf, however prodigal in thefc her fublimcft 
works. But the vallies of ice ftill appear inconfiderable objects when viewed at fome 
diftance, and compared with the furrounding mountains, whole fummits and fides arc 
clothed with vaft trads of ice and fnow. On a nearer approach they become more in- 
terfiling, particularly when broken into abrupt ridges and inunenfe chafms ; and when 
their aggregate rnafs and numerous branches are obferved from the furrounding heights. 
Still, however, the traveller may be difappointed, whofe imagination has been previoufly 
filled with turgid deferiptions, or who applies to the vallies of icc that fublimity and 
magnificence, which are principally due to the Alps above and around them. 


LETTER XXXIII . — Lakes of Thun and Jiricntz. — Pq/fage of Mount Gem/ni.— Baths 

of Leak. 

THE neareft route from Lauterbruennen to the Baths of Leuk leads acrofs the 
mountains to Kanderfteig. It is called Ic chemin vert, or the green way, becaufe the 
rocks are for the moft part covered with herbage. It is only practicable to foot- 
paflengers ; and 1 was informed by a Swifs gentleman who palled it, that though fteep 
and difficult, it is not dangerous. Its diftance may be three leagues, and to a perlon 
not wholly unaccuftomed to alpine p adages, would require about five or fix hours. A 
chajfeur would perform it in lets than half the time. In my fecond expedition in 1785 I 
had propoled crofting this way, but was obliged to decline it, as I could not procure 
a guide who was acquainted with the road. 

1 purfued therefore the ufual route, which runs from the entrance of the valley of 
Lauterbruennen, through a fertile plain, between the lakes of Thun and Brientz. 
About two leagues from Lauterbruennen I came to the Aar, near its exit from the lake 
of Brientz, and followed its courfe until it entered that of Thun. This lake is about 
four leagues long and one broad ; and, if we may judge from the ftccpnefs of the 
mountains with which it is bounded, muft be very deep ; the borders are richly varie- 

* We perhaps were lei's flrnek with the j. L'ciers of Grindelwald and Lauterbruennen, bccanfe we had 
pioioufly viewed litmlar ieeueb in our paiiage through the-inoU fuhlime legions of Switzerland ; v/lie;c;is 
tlafc are the firif grand objects in the ioute ufually taken hy tiavellerb tluough I3crne, and conlequently 
p; ike a greater imprdlion. 

gated, 
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gated, and prefent feveral fine points of view, greatly heightened by many rugged rocks 
rifing boldly from the margin of the water. We coafted this lake, through a delightful 
country* to the fmall village of Leifingen ; then afeended to iEfchi, a»d looked down 
upon the lakes of Thun and Brientz. In all the maps of Switzerland which, have fallen 
under my obfervation, thefe two lakes are represented as if they extended almoft in a 
ftraight line ; whereas they are fituated nearly at right angles to each other, You may 
judge of their true pofition by the annexed engraving* communicated by the Rev. Mr. 
Wyttenbach of Bern. 

Having defeended from iEfchi, we foon entered the rich valley of Frutigen, parallel 
to that of Lauterbruennen, and enjoyed for a confiderable way a profpeCt of the glaciers 
we vifited the day before. This valley ends at the fmall town of Frutigen ; from thence 
commences that of Kander, watered by a river of the fame name, and bounded by 
Mount Kander. In alt thefe vallies the rudenefs and height of the mountains which 
almoft enclofe them, contrafted with the beauty and fruitfulnefs of the plains, always 
fertilized by fome lively torrent, form a thoufand piCturefque feenes, ever changing, 
and impoffible to be deferibed : they are ftill further embeliifhed by the number of 
ruined caftles perched upon points feemingly inacceffible. 

From the village of Kanderfteg, delicate travellers who do not clioofe to mount a 
rugged afeent, either on foot or on horfeback, are carried in an arm-chair fupported by 
means of poles upon men’s fhoulders. We proceeded however, on horfeback, having 
before rode up deeper and more difficult paths. After afeending about an hour and 
a half we arrived at the fummit of the Kander, where a wooden crofs marks the entrance 
into the Vallais ; then traverfed a waving plain of pafture, in which we obferved a few 
huts and feveral herds of cattle, and at length reached a fingle houfe on the Gemmi, 
where we procured fome refreflunent : here we faw nothing but immenfe rocks piled 
upon one another, with no appearance of vegetation, and the weather was exceedingly 
cold. Palling over a large' drift of fnow, we came to a lake called the Dauben See, 
about a league in circumference, fupplied by a confiderable torrent from a neighbouring 
glacier. This lake has no vifible outlet, but doubtlefs finds a fubterraneous pafiage into 
the Vallais. . 

The chain of mountains which here feparates the canton of Bern from the Vallais, is 
called the Gemmi ; from the point of which, over-looking and almoft over-hanging the 
Vallais, we had at once a mod extenfive profpeCt over that fertile country, and the 
rugged Alps of' Savoy. The mountain which we defeended is in many* places almoft 
perpendicular, and yet a horfe-road has been hewed in the hard rock down this formi- 
dable defeent. It was begun in 1736, and finifhed in 1741, at the joint expence of the 
Vallais and the canton of Bern ; an aftonifhing work ! which proves that nothing is im- 
practicable to human induftry. More than a league has been blown up with gun- 
powder, and a way formed which feems dangerous to thofe who are unufed to moun- 
tainous countries, or whofe heads are apt to turn giddy. It is about nine feet broad, 
and quite hangs over the precipice ; in fome parts, for a confiderable fpace, it is a hol- 
low way, open only at one fide, the rock above projecting over it, of the fame breadth. 
The. effeCt is peculiarly Angular: for, as the road winds continually, the feene alfo con- 
tinually changes ; fo that one moment wc commanded an extenfive view, and the next 
were enclofed with barren rock. 

The defeent from the top to the plain is about two leagues; when you arrive at the 
bottom, and look up, you cannot obferve the fimlleft traces of a road : fo that a 
ft ranger would hardly believe it poflible, that a pailage has been formed down the rock, 
until convinced by his own experience. About thirty years ago, the troops of Bern 

5 defeended 
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defcended this road, for the purpofe of affifting the canton of Uri againft the inhabitants 
of the valley of Levino, who had revolted j and, what is almoft incredible, they de- 
fcended with helivy- artillery. 

« This place is famous for hot medicinal fprings, and is much frequented by invalids 
during this feafon of the year : the patients either bathe or drink the waters. As far 
as I can judge from the accounts which I have received concerning their warmth, their 
analyfis, the method of ufing them, and their efficacy in curing -the gout, rheumatifm 
obltrudions, and cutaneous diforders, they feem nearly to refemble thofe of Bath! 
There are feveral fprings of different warmth and of different qualities : according to the 
inoft accurate experiments made by the Rev. Mr. Wyttenbach, the mercury in Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, when plunged into the principal i'ource, ftood at 1 1 5 0 ; and at 1 20’ 
in the fpring which flows near the bridge over the Dala. 

The accommodations lor the company are very inconvenient ; each perfon havin'* 
for his own ufe a fmall apartment not more than a few feet fquare, in which there is juft 
room for a bed, a table, and two chairs. The public dining-room is upon a larger 
fcale, as is alfo an apartment where the company occafionally affemble. Formerly the 
accommodations were tolerably good ; but unfortunately, in 1719, an avalanche from 
a neighbouring glacier overwhelmed the greater part of the houfes and the baths, and 
deftroyed a confiderable number of inhabitants. 

The company, confiding of perfons from different quarters of Switzerland, are ex- 
ceedingly affable and obliging, infomuch that feveral of them have invited us to their 
refpeftive houfes ; and this invitation was. made with that opennefs and unaffected 
frankncfs fo peculiarly charatteriffic of the Swifs. We dined this morning at eleven^ 
the bell for fupper is noy ringing, and it is fcarce feven. Thefe are primitive hours, but 
we have travelling appetites ; and, provided we meet with refrelhment, the hour and 
place are of little confequence. 

You are now probably drinking tea in your withdrawing room at Bath, from whence 
you are enjoying that beautiful profpe&.I have fo often admired. The lituation of this 
fpot is more romantic than that of Bath, and the waters perhaps not lefs efficacious ; yet 
this village contains only a few miserable houfes, while Bath is one of the fmell towns 
in Europe. I had a converfation to-day upon this topic, with a very ingenious and well- 
informed gentleman of the Vallais. I obferved to him, that, confidering the great 
credit and efficacy of thefe waters, I could not forbear wondering, that the chiefs of the 
republic had not confidered the improvement of the accommodations an object worthy 
of their attention ; for if they were rendered more conveient for the reception of inva- 
lids, it would undoubtedly be the means of drawing a great number of ftrangers, and 
confequently muft be highly beneficial to the country, hie affured me, it had more than 
once been in contemplation ; that fome perfons of great credit and authority oppofed all 
improvements, upon a principle fimilar to the policy of I.ycurgus ; conceiving that an 
influx of Grangers would only ferve to introduce luxury among the inhabitants, and 
infenfibly deftroy that fimplicity of manners, for which the Vallaifans are fo remarkably 
diflinguifhedt 

How far the ignorance of the people contributes to their true felicity j or how far 
fimplicity of manners may be corrupted by national improvement ? are queff ions which 
have been much agitated, and will never be decided fo-long as it {hall be held juft rea- 
foning to argue from the abufe againff the ufe. But it will readily be allowed, that 
fuperffition is ever the companion of ignorance } and that a people who are both igno- 
rant and fuperflitious, muft neceffarily be benefited by an intercourfe with nations more 
improved and enlightened than themielves. 
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We walked to a fpot not far from hence, where a communication is formed with the 
village Albenen. Where the mountain inclines towards a Hope, a footpath has been 
cut} but in thofe parts .where, the rock is perpendicular, ladders are placed, and the 
peafants afcend and defcend with heavy burdens upon their (houlders. We counted* 
feven of thefe ladders. I mention this circumftance, not as being an object foremark, 
able, perhaps, as is reprefented by feme travellers, but as it will convey to you an idea 
of the extreme ruggednefs and Angularity of the country. 1 am, See. 


LETTER XXXIV. — Republic of the Valla is, — Cardinal Schinncr.—Town of Sion.—- 

Martigny.—St. 'Maurice, 

Sion , Augujl ig, 

SION being nearly the point where the German language terminates, and the French 
begins, the natives in this part of the Vallais confequently l'peak both tongues. • 

We fet out this ntorning at five, and came down a very lleep valley to Lcuk, a fmall 
town built upon an eminence near the Rhone, which is here very rapid ; and, if we 
may judge by the breadth of the channel, often overflows its banks. We eroded at this 
place, and continued for fome way through a foreft of firs, till we again palled the river 
to Siders ; from thence we coafted its banks to Sion, the capital of the Vallais. 

Another road leading from the baths of Leuk to Siders, which I traverfed in 1785, 
though more deep and incommodious, is far more interfiling to the traveller who de- 
lights in pi&urefquc views. It is called the galleries, is cut along the fidcs of an abrupt 
and rugged rock in a zig-zag direction, and bounded by a wooden railing, which over- 
hangs a dreadful abyfs, fo deep and obfeure, that the river Data, which rolls impetu- 
oufly through it, is neither fecn nor heard. The oppofite chain of mountains is clothed 
with dark forefts, enlivened with paftures, and interfperfed with occafional villages, 
which are fituated one above the other to a confiderable height, and feem fcarcely ac- 
ceflible but to foot pafiengers. 

This tract of country, called the Vallais, llretches from cad to wed about a hundred 
miles, and contains one hundred thoufand inhabitants, who all profefs the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. It is divided into Upper and Lower Vallais : the former reaches from 
the Furca to the Morge, below Sion; and the latter, from that river to’ St. Gingou, 
fituated upon the lake of Geneva. 

The Upper Vallais is fovercign of the Lower Vallais, and comprifes feven independent 
dixains, or commonwealths ; namely, Sion, Goms, Brieg, Vifp, Lcuk, Raren, and Si- 
ders ; of ‘thefe Sion is "briftocratical, and the others democratical. They are called 
dixains, becaufe the Upper Vallais being divided into feven, and the Lower into three 
didri&s, each divifion is a dixain, or tenth of the whole. 

The Bilhop of Sion was formerly abfolute fovereign over the greater part of the Val- 
lais ; but his authority is at prefent limited to a few particulars. He has the foie power 
of pardoning criminals, and figns the warrants for execution } the money is coined in 
his name, and with the arms of the republic. In his a£ls he ftyles himfelf Bifliop of 
Sion, Prince of the German Empire, and Count and Prtefeft of the Vallais ; in days of 
high ceremony he dines in public, and is waited upon by the firft noble of the Vallais, 
who is hereditary treafurcr. He nominates alfo the bailifs or governors of the two 
bailliages of Martigny and Arden, and poffefies confiderable influence from his patronage 
of church preferment. Upon a vacancy in the fee, the canons of the chapter of Sion 

prefent 
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prefent from their own body four candidates, one of whom is appointed bifliop by the 
Land/rath, or general diet. 

The feven dixains form, conjointly with the Bifliop, the republic of the Vallais, and 
all affairs are tranfadred in the diet, called Landfrath , which meets twice every year at 
Sion. This aflembly confifts of nine voices ; the Bifhop ; the Lands.hauptmann , who 
is chofcn or confirmed by the diet every two years j and the feven communities. The 
Bifliop prefides, the Lands-hauptmann collects the votes, and all refolutions are decided 
by the majority. Each dixain, although it has but one vote, fends as many deputies as 
it pleafes ; they generally confift of four ; a judge, a banneret, a captain, and a lieu- 
tenant. The judge and the lieutenant are appointed every two years ; the two others 
hold their offices for life. 

In all civil caufes of a certain importance, an appeal lies from the inferior courts of 
juftice to the diet in the laft refort. Thus, by the inftitution of this fupreme council, 
the communities in this country are firmly united, and form in conjunction one body 
politic, or republic, for the general affairs of the nation. In other cafes, each of the 
commonwealths is governed by its own particular laws and cultoms. 

Both the Upper and Lower Vallais were formerly dependent upon the Bifliop of 
Sion ; but the inhabitants of the two did rids unitid in order to limit his power; and, 
having fuccceded, quarrelled for fuperiority. A bloody war enfued, which terminated 
in 1475, by the total defeat of the I.o>\er Vallaifans. Since iriat period, they have con- 
tinued fubjed to the Upper Vallais, with the enjoyment, however, of fume confiderable 
privileges. 

The republic of the Vallais is an ally of the thirteen cantons, and has formed a par. 
ticular league with the feven Catholic cantons, for the defence of their religion. 

The fiifhopsof Sion had formerly a confiderable influence over the political affairs of 
Switzerland ; and Matthew Schinner, the cardinal bifliop, is famous in hiftory for great 
abilities, daring fpirit of intrigue, and refllefs ambition. He was born at Milbach, in 
the dixain of Goms ; and in 1500 was -raffed to this fee. In confequence of his repre- 
fentations and influence, the Swifs troops gave a Angular inflance of infidelity to their 
public engagements, by breaking a fubfidiary treaty which they had recently contracted 
with Francis the Firft, foon after his fir ft invalion of the Milanefe. The Swifs hiftorians, 
however, record with triumph the patriotic condud of two officers, who, remonftrating 
againft this breach of faith, drew off eight thoufand troops, and, returning to Switzer- 
land, in fome meafure retrieved the honour of the nation. The remainder of the army, 
inftigated by the eloquence of the cardinal, engaged Francis the Firft near Marignano, 
in one of the molt furious battles fought during the bloody wars of Italy. Night alone 
put a flop to the engagement, without feparating the combatants ; both armies were 
blended upon the field of battle ; and Francis flept upon the carriage of a cannon at no 
great dillance from a battalion of the enemy. At day-break the Swifs renewed the charge 
with thdir ufual courage, and were received with equal bravery. At length the intre- 
pidity of the King, and the ddperatc valour of the French, rofe fuperior to the repeated 
attacks of the Swifs, who retreated to Milan, leaving Francis in polfeflion of the field of 
battle : an advantage, however, which he gained by the lofs of his braveft troops. 

The Cardinal, actuated by the molt inveterate enmity to the French, occafioned alfo, 
by his intrigues, the lofs of the Milanefe to Francis. I.autrec, in the year 1521* com- 
manded a body of twelve thoufand Swifs, who formed the principal ftrength of his 
army. On the other fide, the Cardinal obtained, by his influence over his countrymen, 
a fecret levy of the Hke number, to join the enemies of France : thus,' for the firft time, 
the Swifs were feen combating under oppofite banners, and ready to commit hoftilities 
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againft each other. Upon this occafion the cantons difpalched. mefiengers, with pe- 
remptory orders for the Swifs in both armies to return to their country. The Cardinal 
bribed the meffeiigers to conceal thefe orders from the Swifs in the arqiy of the confede- 
rates, and to deliver them only to thofe who were in the French fervicc. They obeyed 
accordingly; and this defertion weakening the army of Lnutrcc, Milan and the princi- 
pal towns furrendered to the confederates. Soon after this additional indance of his 
intrigues and influence, the Cardinal ended his turbulent life in the conclave, which 
aflembled on the death of Leo the Tenth, for the election of a new pope. 

The inhabitants of this part of the Vallais are very much fubject to goiters , or large 
excrefcences in the neck, which often increafe to a molt enormous lize ; but, what is 
more extraordinary, idiocy no lefs abounds. I faw many inftances of both, as I palled 
through Sion ; fome idiots were balking in the fun with their tongues oat, and their 
heads hanging down, exhibiting all affecting fpeCtacle of intellectual imbecility. The 
caufes which produce a frequency of thefe phenomena greatly excite my curiolity ; but 
I lhall defer my remarks until I lhall have obtained farther information. 

The weather in this inclofed vale is fo exceedingly fultry, that although the evening 
is far. advanced, I am quite opprefied. This languid hear is probably one of the caufes 
which occafion the inconceivable indolence of the inhabitants : much, however, mull 
at the fame time be attributed to the richnefs of the foil, which precludes the neceflity 
of labour by almoft fpontaneoufly producing the fruits of the earth. In faCt, the people 
aflift nature very little : we palled feveral vineyards in which the vines were fullered to 
trail upon the ground ; whereas, if the branches were properly fupported, the owner 
would be well rewarded by the fuperior quantity and quality of the produce. 

The uncleanlinefs of the common people is difgufting beyond expreflion. I have 
juft been holding a converfation upon this fubjeCl with my landlord ; though himfelf a 
notorious example, he feverely cenfured the dirtinefs of his countrymen, and feetned 
to aflign it as one caufe of goiters. This afferlion induced me to examine the perfon 
of my holt with fomewhat more attention ; and I was rather difappointed to find, that 
he proved an exception to his own remark. Let me not, however,- be underftood as 
infinuating that the inhabitants in general are either goitrous, idiots, indolent, or dirty ; 
like that traveller who afferted, that all the women of a certain town were crooked, red- 
haired, and pitted with the fmall pox, becaufe his landlady happened to be fo. Indeed, 
I look upon national reflections in general to proceed from the molt illiberal turn of 
mind, and have always been cautious not to judge of the phyfical or moVal character of 
any people from a partial and fuperficial view. But the prevalency, in the prefent in« 
ftance, of goiters and idiocy, and the general dirtinefs and indolence of the common 
people are too notorious to el'cape the obfervation of the mod carelefs traveller. 

Sion is fituated neat 1 the Rhone, at the foot of three inhibited rocks, that rife'imme- 
diately from the plain. The higheft, called Tourbillon, fupports the ruins of the old 
epifcopal palace. Hill containing two or three untenanted apartments, in one of which 
are the portraits of the feveral biftiops. On the fecond rock, denominated Valeria, are 
obferved the remains of the old cathedral, and a few houles belonging tp the canons. 
On Mayoria, the third rock. Hands the epifcopal palace, an ancient edifice of Hone, 
built in 1 547. On feeing the apartments I was greatly ftruck with their plainnefs, and 
could not avoid reflecting with pleafure on the fimplicity of manners which mull ne- 
ceflarily prevail in this country ; when the rooms inhabited by the fovereign, inftead of 
befpeaking the magnificence of a court, are fcarcely fuperior to the dwelling of a pea- 
fant. Two apartments principally engaged my attention. The firft is that in which 
the diet affembles : at the upper end are two armed chairs for the bilhop and the lands- 
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hauptmann , and on each fide a row of fmaller feats for the deputies of the feven dixains. 
The other apartment is the hall, in which the bifliop holds his court, like the feudal 
lords of ancient times ; at the further extremity is a raifed feat, called a throne, fur. 
rounded by a wooden baluftrade, and, as an incitement to wifdom and impartiality, the 
figures of Jufiice, and Solomon’s Judgment are coarfely painted upon the walls *. 

Sion is an ancient town, and was formerly the capital of the Seduni , who inhabited 
this part of the country in the time of Julius Caefar. A few remaining inferiptions ftill 
prove its. antiquity ; and, among others fo obliterated that I was not able to decypher 
them, I obferved one which was more legible : it is in honour of the Emperor Au- 
guftus, during his eleventh confulfliip. In this infeription the town is called Civitas 
Sedunorum. 

At Sion we parted with our horfes and guides, who had accompanied us from Ait- 
dorf ; and procured a piece of luxury, to which we had been for fome time unaccuf. 
tomed, I mean a coach. But, notwithftanding the concentrated heat of the climate, 
and the great fultrinefs of the air, I prefer riding or walking, as by that means I enjoy 
a more Onobftrufted view of the country : indeed the feenes are fo beautiful, and 
fo perpetually changing, that the attention is incdlantly engaged by a variety of new 
objects. 

On entering the Lower Vallais, I perceived as much uncleanlinefs, but a greater ap- 
pearance of induftry ; and I am informed that the natives are not altogether fo indolent 
as the inhabitants of Sion and its environs. 

This imputation of indolence will not hold good with refpeft to all the inhabitants of 
the Upper Vallais : for in the eafterh part of that diftrift, which we entered after having 
eroded the Furca, the foil, though far inferior, was much better cultivated, and the 
people feemed more induftrious. Some phylical reafons may be afligned for this diffe- 
rence j for there the weather is not fo fultry, the water is not unwholefome, the air re* 

• Soon after the capture of Tern, the attempts to introduce the new conftitution created great diffatif- 
fa&ion among the natives of the Upper Vallais. But the Bifliop of Sion, who was then in the power of the 
French, was under the ncceflity of affe&ing great pleafurc at the overthrow of his fovereignty. The Afo- 
niteur has preferved his letter on this occafion to the French Rcfident Mangourit, and the anfwer. 

44 Citizen Refidcnt, I have learnt with extreme fatisfa&ion, that the plan of a conftitution for the republic 
of the Vallais, guarantees, under your aufpices, to my diocefc the preservation of the catholic, apoftolic, 
and Roman religion, in all its purity. I want words to teftify the molt lively gratitude ; and I doubt 
not but our religion will be a reftraint on my flock, and infpire it with an implacable hatred of licentioufnefc 
and anarchy. 

* 4 Take, I befeech you, Citizen, under your powerful prote&ioji the church of Sion and all the clergy, 
of whom the greater part, particularly our chapter, in fe con ding my intentions, and executing my orders, 
have diftinguifhed themfelve* by a conduft calculated to infpire the people with confidence in their worthy 
reprefeutatives, and to re animate the love of their country. 

(Signed) “ ANTONY, Bifliop of Sion.” 


Anfwer of Mangourit. 

44 Athanafius clofed the doors of his church againft the crimes of Theodollue ; you have opened yours to 
civic virtues, by facilitating the acceptance of tne conftitution of the Vallais. 

41 -At yoiir voice the canons of Sion repaired to the feven upper dixains,, to prevent the people from being 
mifled by malevolence. 

44 Glory be to your humanity ! 

*' Schinner, one of your predeceflbrs, occafioned the efluflon of rfiuch blood ; you, Citizen Bifliop, you 
love to fpare bloodfhcd. , 

44 An article of the conftitution guarantees to your flock the maintenance of their religious opinions* 

44 Your wife conduct fecurcs to you for ever the homage of the friends of liberty, of wifdom# and © 
peace,” Moult cur y t$ib Germinal * 

g markably 
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markably falutary, and we did not obferve any of thofe goitrous perfons or idiot: , com- 
mon in the midland parts. 

We flopped at the village of Martigny, which, according to antiquaries, was the an- 
cient Oflodurum. It is faid, that near this place may be traced the flte of Sergius Gal- 
ba’s camp, one of Julius Caefar’s lieutenants, who was fent to fubdue the Veragri, the 
Nantuates , and the Sedutii ; the ancient inhabitants of thcl'e did rids. It fcems evident 
indeed from Caefar’s defcription, in the third book of his Commentaries, that Oflodurum 
could not be far from the prefent fituation of Martigny, which ftands in a fmall plain, 
encircled by high mountains, and divided by the Dranfe, that falls into the Rhone. I 
cannot, how ever, ascertain from my own obllrvation, whether any traces of a Roman 
encampment (till remain, nor could I gain the Iealt information from the inhabitants; 
fo that the conjedure concerning the fituation of Oflodurum reds only upon the faith of 
antiquaries, and on the general pofition of the country. 

Martigny is a place much frequented by travellers : it leads to the valley of Cha- 
itiouny, to St. Maurice, and the lake of Geneva, and is the paflage of the merchandize 
which is conveyed over the Great St. Bernard into Italy. Near Martigny* we palled 
under the majeltic ruins of La Bathia, an old epifcopal caftle, crowning the fummit of 
a craggy rock, and impending over the impetuous Dranfe. The road from hence to St. 
Maurice runs under a chain of rocks, the Rhone flowing at a fmall diltance through the 
middle of a fertile vale. Having eroded the Trient, a turbid torrent which iflues from 
a narrow and obfeure glen, remarkable for its rugged and romantic feenery, we arrived 
at the Piflc-Vache, a catarad much noticed by travellers. The charaderiftic beauty 
of this fall is, that it feems to burfl from a cleft in the middle of the rock, through 
hanging Ihrubs, and forms a perpendicular column about two hundred feet in height. 
The body of water being very ample, and the elevation not fo confiderable as to reduce 
it entirely into fpray, render the effed very ftriking. I enjoyed alfo the additional 
pleafure of feeing the fun rife oppofite to this water- fall. The regular expanfion of the 
rays enlivening the different parts of the column of water ; and the gradual defeent of 
the rainbow formed by the fpray, Were inexpreflibly beautiful. Thefe torrents are my 
delight ; but perhaps they recur too often in my letters to continue to be yours. 
Formerly travellers pafled clofe to the Pifle-Vachc ; but a few years ago part of the 
rock falling down totally obftruded the road, which now runs through the middle of 
the valley. 

At the extremity of the Lower Valkis, the two chains of mountains that bound this 
country approach towards the Rhone, which nearly fills the interval between. In this 
fpot is .fituated the town of St. Maurice, built almolt totally upon the rock at the foot of 
fome fteep mountains, and at a fmall diftance from the river. The ancient appellation 
was Agaunum : that of St. Maurice is derived from an abbey, ere&ed in the beginning 
of the lixth century by Sigifmond King of Burgundy, in honour of a faint, who is 
fuppofed to have fuftcred martyrdom in this place ; he was the leader of the famous 
Theban legion, faid to have been maflacred by order of the Emperor Maximin, for not 
renouncing Chriftianity. This hiffory has given rife to much controverly : while fume 
authors have treated it as a mere forgery, others have contended for its authenticity 
with as much zeal as if the truth of Chriftianity depended upon the decinon. Without 
entering into the merits of the queftion, I cannot but remark, that the caul'e of Chrifti- 
anity has differed more from weak and imprudent defenders, than from the fharpeft at^ 
tacks of its mod inveterate adverfaries. Indeed, the queftion concerning the number 
and fufferings of the martyrs has occafioncd much idle deputation : fhould we reduce 
the popular accounts of both within the bounds of probability, there will flill remain fuf- 
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ficient evidence of the wonderful conflancy *fid calm refolution of thofe primitive vie- 
tims} and whether a hundred thoufand, or only fifty, fuffered, Chriftianity will equally 
ftand upon the fitme immovable foundation. Nor is th$ ji^ukyjpore material con- 
cerning the motives that actuated its powerful and cruet matters not 
whether Decius ordered the Chriftians to be maflacred, bfeCsufe'^^y tiad.^an’fevoured 
by his predeceffor Philip, or from his attachment to the Pagftttrites ^^ttrtrMaximiri 
perfecuted them from interefted motives j Dioclefian as iritn|>duciaf ? li&Vati©ns in his 
government ; or whether Conftantine protected them fron^^^ridion or policy. For 
the truth of ChnlHanity is in no refpeCt affefted either byttf^mprudence m its early 
profeifors (if with any they were juft ly chargeable), or the poMcalfeafpn^ thkt Influenced 
the conduct of thofe emperors. ' - r '. 

A few Roman inferiptions, chiefly fepulchral, and two defaced columns, are the only 
uncontroverted remains of the antiquity of St. Maurice. It ispriftdpally diftinguifhed 
as being the chief entrance from the canton of Bern into the Vallais. ' Thfs entrance 
is formed by a narrow pafs, fo ftrongly fortified by nature^ that a handful of men 
might defend it againft a confiderable army. The ftone bridge over the Rhone is much 
admired for its bold projection : it is of a Angle arch, and the fpan is a hundred and 
thirty feet. Half of this bridge belongs to the Vallais, and the remainder to the can- 
ton of Bern*. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXV .— Of the Vallais.— Goiters and Idiots. 

* . *■ ' Trient , Augujl it. 

I AM now writing from the village of Trient, on my way to Mont Blanc and the 
alps of Savoy. From the mountain of the Furca, its eaftern boundary, two vaft ranges 
of alps enclofe the Vallais : the fouthem chain feparates it from the Milanefe, Piedmont, 
and part of Savoy j the northern, from the canton of Bern. Thefe two. chains in 
their various windings, form feveral fmall vallies, watered by numerous torrents that 
ru(h into the Rhone, as it traverfes the whole diftriCfc from the Furca to St. Maurice. 
A country thus entirely enclofed within high alps, and confiding x>f plains, elevated 
valleys, and lofty mountains, muft exhibit a great. variety of fituations, ’ climates and 
productions. Accordingly, the Vallais-prefents to the curious traveller a quick fuccef- 
(ion of profpeCts, as beautiful as diverfified. Vineyards, rich paftures covered with 
dtttle, corn, flax, fruit-trees, and forefts, occafionally bordered by naked rocks jerowned 
with everiafting faow. 

The productions of the Vallais vary according to the great divferfity of climates by 
which this country is diftinguiihed. It fupplies more, than fufficient wine add corn for 
interior confumption, and exports a confiderable quantity of both; the foil in the mid- 
land and lower diftriCts being exceedingly rich and fertile. In the plain, where the 
heat is collected and confined between the mountains, the harveft is ufuaUy finiihed in 
• *• ' 4 ' ‘ 

• At an early period of the French revolution^ the difaffe&ed party of t;he Lower Vallais appealed to 
France to emancipate their country from their fubje&ion to the Upper Vallais, ^ut the Frritchnot having 
matured their feheme of fraternization, their petition was reje&ed. " v f ^ V 

In February 1708, however, the people of tbi Lower Vallais were enfranchised, and admitted to an 
equality of rights by the Upper Vallais ; but after the conqueft of Bern, and the devolution of the greater 
part of Switzeriand, the inhabitants of the Upper Vallais reje&ed the new conftitution, took up arms, and 
defended themfelvea with great fpirit. After feveral bloody defeats, and the capture of the caftle of Sion, 
vhich was ftoimed by the French, the natives fubmitted, and both diftri&a were moulded into one depart- 
ment called the Vallata, of which the capital is Sion. v 1 
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July ; whereas, in the more elevated parts, barley is the only grain that can be cultivated 
with any fuccefs, and the crop is feldom cut before November. About Sion, the fig, 
the melon| M^L aU, tl}c otfepri^uits of Italy, come to perfe&ion : in cohfequence of this 
fin^ula^v«f|&^ ; bf; y|tiail^fi ; Ctfted in the fame day, ftrawberries, cherries, plums, pears, 
and 'grapes ^;eachitne .tfafutm ' growth of the country. 

There' arfe : no of any confequence ; and indeed the general ignorance 

of the peoplejs n&lefs-reflijtrkable than their indolence ; fo that they may be confidered 
in regard* tp improvements, as forne centuries behind the Swifs, who 

are an enlightene4 d^ffe»ii' The peafants feldom endeavour to ameliorate thofe lands 
where the foil is originally bad, or to draw the mod: advantage from thofe which are un- 
commonly fertile} having few wants, and being fatisfied with the fpontaneous gifts of 
nature, tney enjoy her bleflings without much confidering in what manner to improve 
them. 

Before I take leave of the Vallais, I fhall communicate the refult of my enquiries 
concerning the capfeS whiefy contribute to render goitrous perfons and idiots common 
in thefe parts; premifirig, at the fame time, that I mud (land greatly in need of your 
candour, when I venture to treat a fubjett fo extremely complicated, and on which fo 
many different opinions have been advanced by naturalifts and phyficians. 

The notion that fnow-water occafions goiters, is totally void of foundation; for on 
that fuppofition, why dy? they common in the midland and lower parts, and extremely 
rare in the higher itegidhs of Switzerland? particularly what reafon can be affigned, 
why the natives of Thpfi! places that lie molt contiguous to the glaciers, and whb drink 
no other water than What defeends immediately f'rqm thofe immenfe refervoirs of ice and 
fnow, are not fubjeft to this malady ? Why are the inhabitants of thofe countries in 
which there is no fnow, affli&ed with it ? For thefe guttural tumours are to be found 
in the environs of Naples, in the ifland of Sumatra, and at Patna and Purnea, in the 
Eaft Indies, where fnow is unknown. 

But, inftead of repeating the various opinions on this fubfett, I fhall at prefent con- 
fine myfelf fo the refult of nfy own obfervations and inquiries. 

The fprings of this dillrift are impregnated with a calcareous matter, called in Swit- 
zerland tuf* t nearly fimilar to the incrullations of Matlock in Derby (hire, fo com- 
pletely diffolved as not to affect the tranfparency of the water. Will it be deemed im- 
probable, that the impalpable particles of this fubltance (hould thus introduce them- 
i'elves, by means of the blood, into the glands of the throat, and produce goiters f? 
I ground this opinion on the following obfervations and fads 

# The Porus of the* older authors 

The Tophus glareofo, argillaceiis Polymorphic, of Linnaeus, 1 86. 1. 

The Tophus Polyraorphus of Wallerius, Syll. v»l. ii p. 394. 

The Tophi of Kirwan, p. 2 J, called Duckftein by the Germans. 

■j. Or. Baillie, phyfician to St. George’s Hofpital, has lately given a beautifnl plate illullrative of the 
difraftd appearances, of the Thyroid Gland, which is the feat of the Bionchocele, or Goiter “ When 
a feftion'is m«tdci n he fays, “ of the thyroid gland affected with this defeafe. it is foijnd to contain a 
number of Cells filled with a tranfparcnt viftid fluid. I his fluid becomes folid, like jelly, when the gland 
liaa been preferred for fome time in fpirits.” fie notices too, that a few of the cells of one gland, which 
lie divided, were filled with, a gritty, hard, whitifh matter. 

It appears alio' that the (Irudture of the thyroid gland is favourable to the depofition and detention of 
ftony particles cat ried into it by the blood ; for it i» lupplied by four arteries, uncommonly large in propor- 
tion to the li/.e of the gland, and has no excretory du£t, through which any fuhltance once depolited can 
pafs. Hence a vety inconfiderable depofition of tuf might he fuificicnt to produce by iri nation iuch an 
abundant fccrction of vifeid fluid as to dillend the cells, and by this enlargement of the gland, gradually 
to occafion goiters. Bailin' s Morbid Slnalomv, p. 311. Second Fafciculus, plate I. 
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To fpeak in general : during my travels through Europe, I never failed to obferve 
that tuf this calcareous depofition, abounds in all thofe diftricts wherein goiters are 
common. I noticed goitrous perfons and much tnf in Derbylhire, in various parts of 
the Vallais, in the Valteline, at Lucern, Friburgh, and Bern, near Aigle and Bex, in 
feveral places of the Pays de Vaud, near Dreftlen, in the valleys of Savoy and Pied- 
mont, near Turin and Milan. 

To defcend to particular inftances. The inhabitants of Friburgh, Bern, and Lucern, 
are much fubjeft to guttural excrefcences. With refpedt to Friburgh, I obferved that 
one of the principal fprings "which fupplies the town with water, iffues from a neighbour- 
ing ftoae-quarry, and has formed large depofitions of tttf on the rock from which it 
bubbles. The pipes alfo which convey water to the public fountains at Bern, are 
charged with the fame calcareous fcdiment ; and a gentleman, on whofe Veracity 1 can 
depend, affured me, that he is fubjedt to a fmall fwelling in the throat, which uliuily 
increafes in winter, when he is chiefly refident at Bern, and diminilhes in futnmer on 
his removal to other places, where the waters are not loaded with tuf. 

I was, moreover, informed by General Pfiffer, that at Lucern all the waters, except, 
ing one fpring, are impregnated with . tf and that the natives who dwell near that 
fpring, are much lefs fubjedt to goiters than the other inhabitants ; that the fame diffe- 
rence is obferved among the members of the fame family, between thofe who drink 
no water but what is drawn from that fpring, and the others who do not ufe that pre- 
caution. The general fhewed me alfo the tin vcffel, in which water was every morn- 
ing boiled for his ufe, and which wasfo fpeedily and thickly incruftated as to render it 
neceflary to have it cleanfed twice a-wcek. The water which yields this depofition is 
as tranfparent as chryftal *. 

I alfo vifited many places contiguous to thofe diftridts wherein goiters and tuf are fre- 
quent, and having precifely the fame fituation and climate, yet I obferved no goiters 
among the inhabitants, nor any appearance of tuf 

But the ftroiigeft proof in favour of thig opinion is derived from pofitive fadt. A 
furgeon whom 1 met at the baths of Leuk, informed me, that he had not unfrequently 
extracted concretions of tuf (lone from feveral goiters ; and that from one in particular 
which fuppurated, he had taken feveral flat pieces, each about half an inch long ; the 
fame fubffance, he added, is found in the flomachs of cows, and in the goitrous tu- 
mours to which even the dogs of the country are fubjedt. He likewife affured me, 
that in the courfe of an extenlive practice, he had diminilhed and cured the goiters of 
many young perfons by emollient liquors and external applications; that his principal 
method to prevent them in fu'ture confided in removing the patients from the places 
where the fprings are impregnated with tuf and, if that could not be contrived, by 
forbidding the ufe of water which was not purified. He confirmed the report that in- 
fants are occafionally born with guttural fwellings, particularly thofe whofe parents arc 
goitrous, and remarked that one of his own children had at its birth a goiter as large 
as an egg ; neither he nor his wife, who were both foreigners f, were afflidted with that 
malady. He had diflipated it by external remedies ; and fince that period, had inva- 

# Although it appears that wherever there are goiters th re is tuf (lone; yet the reverfe is hy no means 
true, that wherever the waters depofit tuf, there are always goiters : for perhaps the natives do not drnk. 
of the fprings which are loaded with /«/", or that fubftance is not fufficicutly diffolved in the waters ; abfo- 
lute folution being, perh.*pr, neceflary to produce thefe fwellings 

+ in the former inftance, goiters may, though perhaps trroneoufly, he efteemed hereditary; but in the 
latter, where the parents are both foreigners and not goitrous, can fcarcely be derived from any other 
caufe than the aliment of the mother, 
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riably prohibited his. family from tailing the fpring waters, unlefs they were diftilled, or 
mixed with wine or vinegar j by which means he preferved them from thofe tumours 
that were extremely common among the natives of the town which ho inhabited. 

.Although it is by no means my intention to trouble you with the various opinions 
which have been advanced on this fubjeCt ; yet it would be unjuft to withhold that of 
M. de Sauflure, whofe accurate refearches and profound inveftigation on philofophicat 
fubjecls deferve to be weighed with the greateft attention. That able naturalift, in a 
recent publication*, attributes the production of goiters not to the waters, but principally 
to the concentrated heat of the climate, and ftagnation of the air. He informs us, that 
in all his travels through the Alpine countries, he never obferved goiters in any places 
which are elevated more than 500 or 600 toifes f above the level of the fea : he noticed 
them in thofe vallies where the heat is concentrated, and the air Magnates, and that they 
ufually ceafe wherever the valley terminates, and the country expands into a large plain. 
With great deference, however, to his opinion, may I be permitted to obferve, that the 
conclufion does not abfolutely follow from thefe premifes ? For it may be remarked, 
that in places elevated more than 500 or 600 toifes above the level of the fea, the fprings 
are too near their fources to have diffolved a fufHcient quantity of calcareous matter, or 
fo minutely as may be requifite for the generation of goiters ; that when the valley ex- 
pands into a plain, the waters may depofit their fediment by mixing with the rivers and 
lakes, or by filtrating through the earth and gravel. But although the two caufes men- 
tioned by Sauflure do not folely produce, they may affijl in producing, guttural excref- 
cences, by relaxing the fibres, and difpofing the glands of the throat to admit more 
eafily the introduction of the impalpable particles in the water. For it is obfervable, 
that women and children, whofe frames are more relaxed than thofe of men, are more 
liable to be afflicted with thefe fwellings ; that the natives of thofe diftricts moft remark- 
able for the fize and number of goiters, are extremely wan and livid, much fubjeCt to 
intermitting fevers, and other diforders judged to proceed from relaxation. Although 
the concentrated heat, and ftagnation of the air, may be allowed to have confiderable 
influence on the human body, yet they do not feem fufficient for the effeCt in queftion, 
without the intervention of fome other caufe : this caufe feems to be the water, Ihould 
the fads already dated prove confonant to truth and experience. 

It may be necefiary, however, to obviate an objection, that goiters mult rather origi- 
nate from climate and fituation ; becaufe foreigners eftablilhed in the country are never 
afflicted with thofe tumours, while their children are no lefs fubjeCt to th*em than the na- 
tives. But is it uncontrovertible, that no foreigner has ever been afflicted with this ma- 
lady ? The queftion, I fhould prefume, can fcarcely be replied to in the affirmative. 
And all that can be eflablifhed, with any degree of certainty is, that foreigners are lefs 
fubjeCt to thefe fwellings than their children or the natives. In this refpeft the anfwer 
is evident. Perfons who ufually fettle in foreign countries are adults ; and adults are 
doubtlefs much lefs liable than children to an endemial malady, whofe operation is gra- 
dual, and which requires much time before its effeCts are vifible. It is remarked, that 
among the natives themfelves thofe perfons who have efcaped this difordpr during their 
infancy, are feldom attacked by it to any confiderable degree at a more advanced age. 

In reafoning upon this, as well as on funilar fubjeCts, where a caufe is fought for ca- 
pable of producing a certain effeCt, it is neceflary to eftablifh a primary and general caufe, 
which always and neceffarily exifts, wherever that efieft is produced, and to exclude thofe 
circumftanccs which do not always aqd neceffarily exift, wherever that effeCt is produced. 

• See Voyages dans les Alpes, ch. 48. vol. ii. p. 480. f 3i I0 ° an ^ 3>®4° Englilh feet. 

Thus, 
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Thus, in the pvefent inftance : if fnow-wa,ter occafions goiters, wherever there arc goiters 
there muft be frlow-water, which is contrary to faft and experience. If the concentrated 
heat of the climate ,and ftagnation of the air, are neceffary to the formation of goiters, thorc 
excrefcences could never be formed where thefe caufes are wanting, which is not con- 
lirtned by faff and experience. If waters impregnated with tuf, or with certain calcareous 
fubftances, produce goiters ; wherever there are goiters, the natives mull drink waters 
fo impregnated, and this feetns agreeable to fatt and experience * 

The fame caufes which generate goiters, probably operate in the cafe of idiots ; for 
wherever goiters prevail to a confiderable degree, idiots invariably abound fuchis the 
nice and inexplicable connection between our bodies and our minds, that the one ever 
fympafhifes with the other ; and it is by no means an ill-grounded conjecture, that the 
fame caufes which affetl the body Ihould alfo affett the mind, or, in other words, that 
the waters which create obitructions and goiters Ihould alfo occafion mental imbecility!. 

Although thefe idiots are frequently the children of goitrous parents, and have ufually 
thofe fuellings themfelvcs, yet they are fometimes the offspring even of healthy parents, 
whofe other children are properly organized, and are themfelves free from guttural ex- 
crefcenees. I obferved feveral children, fcarcely ten years of age, with .very large goi- 
' ters. Thefe tumours, when they increale to a confiderable magnitude, check relpiration, 
and render thofe who are afflifted with them exceedingly indolent and languid. Some 
perfons have, in oppofition to the opinion which I have ventured to advance, fuppofed 
that the fmall glandular fwellings, which are common in many other parts, and the large 
excrefcences, are more particularly obferved in the Vallais, in the valley of Aoft, and in 
fome other places, do not proceed from theTame caufe, and are not the fame diforder. 
But fufficient reafons have not been affigned for this opinion. During my expedition 
through the Vallais and other parts of Switzerland, I noticed fome of all proportions, 
from the fize of a walnut to almoft the bignefs of a peck loaf. As the fame gradation 
may be alfo obferved in the fpecies of idiots ; by a funilar mode of argument, thofe who 
poffefs fome faint dawnings of reafon might be diferiminated from others, who are to- 
tally deaf and dumb, and give no proof of exiftence but the mere animal fenfations. 
Whereas it is probable that in both inftances the greater or leffer derangement of the 
body or mind does not indicate a different complaint, but only different degrees of the 
fame complaint. 

It is to be prefumed, that a people accuftomed to thefe excrefcences will not be 
{hocked at theiV deformity ; but I do not find, as fome writers affert, that they confider 
them as beauties. To judge from the accounts of many travellers, it might be fuppofed 
that the natives, without exception, were either idiots or goitrous; whereas, in fact, the 
Vallaifans in general are a robufl race ; and all that with truth can be affirmed is, that 
goitrous perfons and idiots are more abundant in fome diftri&s of the Vallais than per- 
haps in any other part of the globe J. 

It 

* The learned Mr. Whitaker, in hi* interefting account of the psflage of Hannibal over the Alps, vol. i. 
p. 194, agrees vfith me in imputing the goiters to the waters, but to the waters impregnated with mchillic 
particles, and he fupports his opinion by the authority of Simler ; but finely if fo, the metallic particles 
would have been conftantly found in the waters, and occafionally in the glandular fwellings, which is not 
the fa6t. 

f It has been fuggefted to me, by a very intelligent phyfician, that perhaps the impalpable particles of 
ftone may penetrate by means of the blood into the glands of tlie brain, and form concretions which may 
af Fe& that organ. It is a well known faA, that earthy matter is frequently found in the pituitary gland. 

X I cannot withhold from the reader a curious paffage on goitrous perfons and idiots, from an intevdtfng 
work publifhed iince my letters, which tends to confirm my remarks on this fuhje&. 
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It has been aflerted alfo that the people very much refpett thefe idiots, and even con- 
i', t ’,er them as blejjings from heaven ; which is ftrongly contradided by others. Upon 
my queftioning I'ome gentlemen of this country, at the baths of Leuk, they treated the 
notion as abfurd and falfe ; but whether they delivered their real fentiments, or were 
unwilling to confirm what 'might lower their countrymen in the opinion of a (Iranger, 
will admit perhaps of fome doubt. - For having fince that time frequently enquired 
among the lower ranks, I am convinced that the common people efteem them bleflings. 
They call th m Souls of God, without ftn and many parents prefer thefe idiot chil- 
dren to thofe whofe underflandings are perfed ; becaufe, as they are incapable of inten- 
tional criminality, they confider them as certain of happinefs in a future ftate. Nor is 
this opinion entirely without its good died, as it difpofes the parents to pay greater at- 
tention to fuch helplefs beings. Thefe idiots are fullered to marry, as well among them- 
fclves as with others. I am, &c. 


EXTRACT from Saxo Grammaticus, formerly referred to. 

Nec filentio implicandum, quod fequitur. Toko quidain aliquantdiu regis (i. e. Hu- 
raldi-Blaatand) ftipendia meritus officiis quibus comnnlitones fuperabat complures virtu- 
tuni fuarutn holies effeccrat. Hie forte lermone inter convivas temulentius habito tarn 
copiofo fe fagittandi ufu callcre jaditabat, ut pom urn quantumeunque exiguum baculoe 
dillantia fuperpofitum, prima fpiculi diredione feriret. Quae vox primum obtredantium 
auribus excepta regis etiam auditum attigit. Scd mox principis Improbitas patris fidu- 
ciam ad filii pcriculum tranflulit, dulcifiimnm vitae ejus pignus baculi loco llatui impe- 
rans. Cui nifi promifiionis audor priino fagittae conatu pomutn impofitum excuflilTet, 
proprio capite inanis jadantiae poenas lueret. Urgebat imperium regis militem majora 
promiflis edere, alienae obtredationis infidiis parum. fobriae vocis jadum carpentibus, 
&c. — 

Exhibitum Toko adolefcentem atteritius monuit, ut aequis auribus capiteque indeflexo 
quam patientiffime ftrepituin jaculi venientis exciperet, ne levi corporis motu efficacif- 
funac artis experientiam frullraretur. Praeterea demendae formidinis confilium circum- 
fpiciens, vultum ejus, ne vifo telo terretur, avertit. Tribus deinue fagittis pharetra ex- 
pofitis prima quam nervo inferuit propofito obflaculo incidit. - ■ 

Interrogatus autem a regc Toko cur plura pharetrae fpicula detraxiflet, cum fortunam 
arcus lemel duntaxat experimento profcqui debuilTet. “ Ut in te,” inquit, “ primi 
errorem reliquorum acumine vindicarein, ne mea forte innocentia pcenam tui impunita- 
tem experiretur violentia. Quo tarn libero dido et fibi fortitudinis titulum deberi docuit, 
et regis imperium poena dignum oftendit.” — Lib. x. p. a86. edit. Leipfic, 1771. 

'* Goiter* and idiot* arc very irmnion in that part of Tartary which borders upon the Chinefe Wall. 
Both fexes are fubjedt to thefe fwellings, but ft males more than males ; the latter removing oftener from the 
fpots where the caufcs e\ill, whatt ver they may be that occafion them. 

“ Thefe preternatural tumour; did not appear to be attended with any other fymptoms affecting the ge- 
neral health or corporal fun&ious of thofe in whom. they were obferved. But the minds of many of them 
were much weakened, and perhaps of all in a lei's degree. Some were reduced to a (late of .Ibfolute idiocy. 
The fpe&acle of fuch objects, which fails not to convey a ft lions and even melancholy impreilion to pcrlons 
who view them for the firft time, produces no fuch tfTetft upon thofe among whom they ate bred. The 
objtfts themfelvcs are, in their general habits, cheerful, and lead a mere animal life, as contradiilinguilhrd 
from that in which any thought or reflection is concerned. As they ail alone from inllinifl, or the mere 
impulfc of the fenfes, fo their aftions, however injurious they may happen to prove to others, are free from 
intentional malice, and occalion no refentment. The ir perfons are confldertd in fome degree as facred ; and 
they are maintained by their families with peculiar care.” — Account of tht F.mlnjfy to China, W. ii. p. aoa. 
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LETTER XXXVI. — Paff age of the Tote Noire. — Col de Balme.'*— Mont Blanc— Its great 

Elevation . 

"Geneva, Augujl 28. 

QUITTING Trient, we traverfed fonie narrow vallies, through forefts of pine and 
fir, by the fide of a ftnall hut impetuous torrent, which takes its rife from the neigh- 
bouring glacier. The road, which is very rugged, is carried over the fteep crags of a 
mountain called La Tcte Noire. A little way from Trient we entered the duchy ofFau- 
cigny, fubjedt * to the King of Sardinia, and arrived at the vale of Chamouny, the great 
mountains and glaciers of Savoy rifmg majeftically before us. 

Another way leads from Trient to Chamouny over the Col de Balme. I palfed it on 
a mule the 7th of September 1785 ; it is exceedingly lleep, but not dangerous, as re- 
prefented’ by many travellers j for I did not even find it necefiary to difmount ; and the 
path, which is in no part bare rock, runs through a thick wood clothing the fides of the 
mountain. We fet off from Trient on this expedition about half paft four, with the 
expectation of feeing the fun rife on the fummit of Mont Blanc, but were difappointed ; 
for we did not reach the Col de Balme in lefs than two hours, and day had already be- 
gun to break. W e enjoyed, however, from the fummit an extenfive profpect, which 
many travellers confider as equal to the mo.ft fublime profpe&s in Switzerland : on one 
fide it commands the Vallais, the Alps of St. Bernard, and the diftant mountains of the 
cantons of Underwalden and Bern ; the other comprehends Mont Blanc and the cir- 
cumjacent heights. I obferved the Point de Moujfon ; the Mortine, fupporting on its 
top the glacier of Buet , on which De Luc made his celebrated experiments to afeertain 
the ftate of the atmofphere ; the Point de la Tour ; Lcs Aiguilles d y Argcntiere ; the 
Aiguille de Midi , a piked rock darting out of a large mafs of fnow ; and, laftly, Mont 
Blanc itfelf. The higheft point of this gigantic mountain is in the fhape of a comprefl'ed 
hetnifphere, and. is called from its form La Bojfe du Dromedaire j from that point it 
gradually finks, prefents a kind of concave furface of fnow, in the mid ft of which is a 
fmall pyramid of ice ; then rifes into a fecond hetnifphere, called by fqme Little Mont 
Blanc , but with more propriety by others, Le Dome du Milieu , or the Middle Dome ; 
thence it defeends into another concave furface terminating in a point, indiferiminately 
ftyledtty the natives Aiguille de Goute , Point dc Goute, and D 6 me de Gouts, and which I 
fhall name the Dome of Goute ; from that dome it ends abruptly, and Iofes itfelf amid 
the mountains that bound the vale of Chamouny. 

Mont Blanc is particularly diftinguifhed from other mountains by a mantle of fnow, 
which clothes its fummit and fides, almoft without the intervention of the leaft rock to 
break the glare of the white appearance, from whence its name is derived. This cir- 
cumftance frequently deceives the eye unaccuftbmed to fuch objefts, and in many fitua- 
tions renders it lefs lofty in appearance than it is in reality. Although the fummit was 
more than feven thoufand feet above the fpot where I flood, yet it did not imprefs me 
with that aftonifhment which might be expe&ed from its fuperior height and magnitude 
above the circumjacent mountains. I was indeed more ftruck with the firft view of the 
Schreckhorn from the top of the Scheidec, than of Mont Blanc from the Col de Balme. 


* Now fubjedt to France. 
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The fummit of Mont Blanc being of a roundilh form, and covered with fnow, unites 
beauty with grandeur ; whereas the Schreckhorn being piked, naked, and its fliagged 
fides only ftreaked with fnow, its grand charafteriftics are ruggednefs and horror ; and 
hence it derives the name of Schreckhorn, or the Peak of Terror *. But Mont Iilanc 
foon re-affumed its real importance, feemed to increafe in fize and height, and lolely 
attra&ed our attention, until'we entered the vale of Chamouny. 

You who are totally unacquainted with Alpine feenes, may perhaps conceive a faint 
idea of the elevation of this gigantic mountain, on being informed that the mantle cf 
fnow, which appears to cover its top and fides, exceeds an altitude of four thoufand feet 
perpendicular, and nine thoufand feet in a horizontal direction from the Dome of Goute 
to the fummit ; and that the height of the fnow and ice, efiimated from the fource of 
the Arveron, at the bottom of the glacier of Mentanvert, to the iummit of Mont Blanc, 
cannot be lefs than twelve thoufand perpendicular feet, or near three times as high as 
Snowdon in North Wales. 

Five glaciers extend into this vale of Chamouny, and are feparated from each other 
by forefts, corn-fields, and meadows ; fo that large trafts of ice are blended with culti- 
vation, and perpetually fucceed each other in the moil lingular and llriking viciflitude. 
Thefe glaciers, which lie chiefly in the hollows of the mountains, and are fome leagues 
in length, unite at the foot of Mont Blanc , the higheft mountain in Europe, and probably 
of the antient world. 

According to the calculations of De Luc, (by whofe improvement of the barometer 
elevations are taken with a degree of facility and accuracy before unattainable,) the 
height of this mountain above the level of the fea is 2391 1 French toifes, or 15,304 
Englifh feet f ; or, according to Sir George Schuckborough, of 15,662 feet. 

De Luc having found the altitude of the Buet, from thence took geometrically the 
elevation of Mont Blanc. The labours of this celebrated naturalift, and his rules for 
computing heights by the barometer, are to be foundln hisvery valuable treatife, “ Sur 
les Modifications de C Atmofphcre.” Thefe rules are explained, and his tables reduced to 
Englifh meafure, by Dr. Mafkelyne, Aftronomer Royal ; and ftill more fully by the 
Rev. Dr. Horfley J. 

The accuracy of thefe barometrical meafurements was verified by Sir George Schuck- 
borough, in a number of ingenious experiments to afeertain the elevation of feveral 
mountains of Savoy, a fhort time before I arrived at Geneva. He followed De Luc’s 
method ; computed the heights of feveral mountains, reciprocally, by barometrical and 
geometrical obfervations, and perceived that they almoft exactly coincided. Having 
found the elevation of the Mole above the lake of Geneva, he took from thence the 
geometrical altitude of Mont Blanc. During the courfe of thefe experiments, he was 
enabled to correct fomc trifling errors in De Luc’s calculations, to improve his difeove- 
ries, and to facilitate the means of taking elevations, by Amplifying the tables and 
rules. 

♦ The traveller will recolUft that I am here deferihing Mont Blanc, as obferved from the Col de Balrnc, 
and the vale of Chamouny. Thofe who have feen it from the valley of Aoft affure me, that jt is not on that 
Jide covered with a mantle of lnow, but exceeds even the Schreckhorn in ruggednefs and horror. 

f In reducing the French toife, which is caual to fix French feet, to Englifh meafure, 1 have confidered 
the proportion of the Englifh to the French foot as 15 to 16. Its real proportion, according to the accu- 
rate calculation of Sir George Schuckborough, is 15 to 16 and a fmall fra&ion ; but the error in my calcu- 
lation being not one toife in a thoufand, in order to prevent confulion, I have omitted the fraction. 

X Now Bifhop of Rocheftcr. Both thefe treaties are publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions for 
the year 1774* 

I am 
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I am convinced, from the fituation of Mont Blanc , and its fuperior altitude above the 
furrounding mountains, that it exceeds the lofiieit point in Switzerland, which is, next 
to Mont Blanc , the molt elevated ground in Europe That it is higher than any part 
of Afia and Afrfca, is an aflertion which can only he proved by comparing the judicious 
calculations of modern travellers with the exaggerated accounts of former writers ; and 
by ihowingthat there is probably no mountain in thofetwo quarters of the globe, whofe 
altitude furpaffes 1 5,000 feet. 

Perhaps in no initauce has the imagination of man been more given to amplification 
than in afeertaining the heights of the globe. Gruner, in his defeription of the Swifs 
glaciers, has mentioned the elevation of feme remarkable mountains, agreeably to the 
calculations of feveral famous geographers and travellers, both ancient and modern. 


According to Strabo, the higheft mountain of the ancient world was about 
According to Riccioli • 

According to Father Kircher, who took the elevations of mountains by the uo- 
ceitain method of meafuring their (hadowt, 

fiL tna is - - . - 

The Peak of Tencriff - - - 

Mount Athos - - - - 

* Lariffa in Egypt - 


Toifes. Eng. p fft# 
21,830 
JV16 371,3$* 


4,000 25,600 

1 0.000 64,000 

ao,ooo 1 a 8, coo 

28.000 179, *00 


But thefe calculations are evidently fo extravagant, that their exaggeration mud 
ftrike the moll common obferver. If we confult more modern and rational accounts, 
it appears that the Peak of Teneriff and ./Etna have been frequently fuppofed the higheft 
points of the globe. Teneriff is efiimated by feme natural philofophers to be 3,000 
toifes, or 19,200 feet above the level of the fea j but, according to Feuille, this elevation 
is reduced to 2,070 toifes, or 1 3.2^8 feet j whereas iEtna, by the accurate computations 
of Sauffure, riles only * 1672 toifes, or 10,700-$- feet above the fea. Hence it appears, 
that there are no mountains, except thole in America, (the elevation, whereof, according 
to Condamine, furpaffes 3000 toifes, or 19,200 feet,) which are equal to the altitude of 
Moqt Blanc. 

In order, however, to determine with abfelute certainty that Mont Blanc is the 
higheft point of the old world, it would be neceflary to eftimate, by the fame mode of 
menluration, Mont Blanc, the Schreckhorn, the Peak of Tenerjff", the mountains of the 
Moon in Afriqg, the Taurus, and the Caucafus. 


* According to Sir George Sctuickborough, 1,671 toifta, or 10,954 feet i who fay*, “ I have ventured 
to compute the height of this celebrated mountain f«om my own tables* though from an obfe r vation of 
M Dc S.iuffure in 1774, which that gentleman obligingly communicated to me. It will ferve to fhow that 
this volcano is by no means thf. higheft mountain of the old world ; and thatVcfuvius, placed upon Mount 
j&tna, would not he equal to the height of Mont 8!anc* which I take to be the moft elevated point of Eu- 
rope, Afia, and Africa.” 

I am happy to fiidmy conje&urts corroborated by that ingenious and accurate obferver. 

Height of iEtna, according to Sir George - - 10,954 Feet. 

Ot Vefuyius, according to Sauffure . • • $>900 


Of both together ... . * 4*854 

Height of Mont Blanc, according to Sir George - . 15,662 

Difference, or the height of Mont Blanc above that of M\u* and Vcfuvius ' — . 

united • 808 

For ftill further information on this curious fubjeft, the reader is referred to M. Trembley’l Andlyfe J* Ex- 
perience? fur la Mefure det Hauturet, in Sauflfure's Voyage* dam Its Alfa, vol. ii. p 61 < 5 * 
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The chain of the Caucafua has long been deemed the higheft mountains of Alia ; and 
foine philofophers, upon confidering the great fupdriority of the eaftern rivers over the 
European, both in depth and breadth, have drawn a prefumptive argument, that the 
Afiatic mountains are much more lofty than thofe of- Europe. But conjeftures are 
now banilhed from natural philofophy ; and, until it (hall be proved from undoubted 
calculations, that the higheft part of the Caucafua rifes more than 15,000 feet above the 
level of the fea, Mont Blanc may be fairly confidered as more elevated. 


LETTER XXXVII. — Glacier of Bofon* — Montanvert.— Expedition acrofs the Valley 

of Ice . 

AUGUST 23d, we mounted by the fide of the glacier of Boflon, to les Murailles de 
Glace, fo called from their refemblance to walls : they form large ranges of ice of pro- 
diffious thicknefs and folidity, rifing abruptly, and parallel to each other *. Some of 
thefe ranges appeared about a hundred feet high ; but, if we may believe our guides, 
they are four hundred feet above their real bafe. Near them were pyramids.and cones 
of ice of all forms and fizes, (hooting to a very confiderable height, in the mod beauti- 
ful and fantaftic fhapes. From this glacier, which we crofted without much difficulty, 

we enjoyed a fine view of the vale of Chamouny. _ ... 

The 24th. We had propofed Tallying forth this morning very early, in order to vifit 
the valley of ice in the glacier of Montanvert, and to penetrate as far as the time would 
admit ; but the weather proving cloudy, and likely to rain, we deferred our departure 
till nine. Having procured three guides, we afeended on horfeback about three miles ; 
we were then obliged to difinount, and fcrambled up a deep and rugged path, called 
«< t h e r0 ad of the cryjlal- hunters ” From the fummit of the Montanvert we defeended 
to the edge of the glacier, and made a refrefhing upon fome cold proVifion which 
we brought with us. A large block of granite, called “ La pierre des Anglais,” ferved 
for a table ; and near us was a hovel t, where thofe who make expeditions towards 
Mont Blanc frequently pafs the night. The feene around us was magnificent and 
fublime: numbcrlefs rocks rifing boldly above the clouds, fome of whofe tops were 
bare others covered with fnow > many of thefe peaks, gradually dimimflnng towards 
their fummits, end in (harp points, and are called Needles. Between tilde rocks the 
valley of ice llretches fcveral leagues in length, and is nearly a mile broad, extending 
on one fide towards Mont Blanc, and on the other, towards the plain of- Chamouny. 

The names of the principal needles are, Aiguilles de Midi, de Dru, de Bouchard, de 
Moine de Tacul, de Charmeaux ; the five glaciers, that ftretch towards the plain of 
Chamouny, and unite at the foot of Mont Blanc, are called Tacona, Bofions, Montan- 
vert, Argentiere, and Tour. , . 

Having fufficiently refreflied ourfelves, we prepared for our adventure acrofs the ice. 

We had each of us a long pole fpiked with iron j and, in order to fecure us from (lip- 
pine, the guides faftened to our (hoes crampons, or fmall bars of iron, provided with four 
fpikes. The difficulty in crofting thefe .valleys of ice arifes from the immenfe chafms, 
which* our guides allured us in fome places are not lefs than five hundred feet in depth. 
I can no otherwife convey to you an image of this body of ice, broken into irregular 
ridges and deep chafms, than* by comparing it to waves inftantaneoully frozen m the 
midft of a violent ftorm. 


f 8hiM^v *>» bail! a more commodiou. wooden but. 

which,, from him, is called Blair’s Cabin- VTc 
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We began our walk with great flownefs and deliberation ; but gradually gaining 
courage and confidence, we foon found that we could fafely pafs along thofe places, 
where the afcent.and defcent were not very confiderable, much fafter even than when 
walking at the rate of our common pace : in other parts we leaped over the clefts, and 
Aid down the deeper declivities. In one place we were obliged to tread with peculiar 
caution. After walking fome paces fideways along a narrow ridge of ice, fcarcely three 
inches broad, we dept acrofs a chafm into a little hollow, which the guides formed for 
our feet,. and afeended by means of fmall holes made with the fpikes of our poles. This 
account appears terrible ; but we had not the lead apprehenfion of danger, as the guides 
were exceedingly careful, and took excellent precautions. One of our fervants had the 
courage to follow us without crampons , or nails in his fhoes, which was certainly dan- 
gerous, on account of the flipperinefs of the leather when wetted. 

We had now almod reached the oppofite fide, when we were obliged to make a cir- 
cuit of above a quarter of a mile, in order to get round a broad chafm. This will give 
you fome idea of the difficulty attending excurfions over fome of thefe glaciers : our 
guides informed us, that when they hunt chamois and marmots, thefe unavoidable cir- 
cuits generally carry them fix or feven miles, when the direfl; didance is fcarcely two. 
A dorm threatening every moment, we were obliged to haden off the glacier ; for rain 
renders the ice exceedingly flipperv, and in cafe of a fog, which generally accompanies 
a dorm in thefe upper regions, our fituation would have been extremely dangerous. 
Indeed we had no time to iofe ; for we had fcarcely quitted the ice before the temped 
began, and foon became very violent, attended with frequent flafhes of lightning, and 
loud peals of thunder, which being re-echoed within the hollows of the mountains, added 
greatly to the awful fublimity of the feene. 

We crawled for a confiderable way upon our hands and feet along a deep and bare 
rock, and down one of the mod difficult and rugged precipices I ever descended in Swit- 
zerland ; the thunder at the fame time roaring over us, and the rain pouring down like 
torrents. After much difficulty, but without the lead accident, we gained the valley of 
Chamouny, and returned to the inn, as wet as if we had been plunged into water, but 
perfectly gratified with our expedition. 

In my fecond excurfion to the valley of Chamouny in 1 785, indead of croffing the gla- 
cier, I afeended, in company with three Englifhmen and a Swifs gentleman, from Blair’s 
Cabin, about an hour and a half, over the bare and rugged rocks, to a fuinmit under 
the AiguiJ/e de Cbarmox y near the fpot from which a Genevan unfortunately fell and was 
dafhed to pieces. On this fummit, at the very edge of the fearful precipice which over- 
looks the vale of Chamouny, dood a collection of dones, about three feet high, called 
by the natives le bon bomme. We immediately raifed this heap to the height of fix feet, 
and piled up another of the fame elevation, which we dyled, in the language of the 
country, le monument de quatre Anglois, in memory of the four* Englifhmen who amufed 
themfelves ih forming it. 

I employe^ an hour in afeending part of the Montanvert on horfeback, the fame time 
in walking up to Blair’s Cabin, an hour and a half to the monument de quatre Anglois, 
half an hour in defeending to Blair’s Cabin, and three quarters of an hour in palling 
from thence to Chamouny. 


• Mr. Whitbread, the two Mr. '’"'ff.irdp, and my felf. We were accompanied and affifted by 
quet, a Swift gentleman, remarkable for his numerous expeditions into thefe Alps. 


M. Exclia- 
I made 
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I made this expedition in, company with M. Exchaquet, a Swifs gentleman, native of 
Aubonne, and director-general of the mines of oSVL'}'; His repeated expeditions into 
thefe regions have enabled him to execute a model in relief of the valley of Chamouny, 
Mont Blanc, the circumjacent Alps, and glaciers *. In order to render this model (till 
more valuable to the natural ill, he collects fpecimens of the different ftones which com- 
pofc the mountains reprefented on the plan. He is now employed by the government 
OI Bern in CPnftruding a model of the diltriCt of Aigle. 

M. Exchaquet has difcovered a more commodious route than that hitherto followed, 
to afcend the Buet and Mount Breven, which are defcribed by M. Van Berchem, fecre- 
tary to the Society of Sciences at Laufanne, in his ietterfto Mr. Wyttenbach of Bern, 
relating an expedition to the mines of Faucigny, and the glaciers which extend at the 
foot of Mont Blanc. In thefe letters the reader will find, befide much accurate and 
pi&urefque defcription, an account of feveral loflil and vegetable productions of the 
higher Alps. 


LETTER XXXVIII . — Excurfion towards the Summit of the Couvercte. 

IN my fubfequent expedition to the valley of Chamouny, I propofed pufhing my 
courfe ftill further towards the glacier of Talefre, but particularly to the Couvercle, of 
which 1 had read a very curious defcription in Sauffure’s work. But having bruifed my 
foot in afeending tbe Montanvert, 1 was prevented from executing my purpofe. You 
will, however, have no reafon to regret my difappointment, on receiving the following 
account of that expedition, extracted from notes communicated by a friend. 

We quitted the Priory at fix in the morning, accompanied by Michael Paccard and 
Marie Coutet, two guides of Chamouny, traverfed Vie plain, and afeended the Montan- 
vert through a wood of pines. We had fine views of the glacier which gives rife to the 
Arveron, and of the vale of Chamouny, chequered in a mod Angular manner with 
alternate rows of arable and pafture land. Alter continuing about an hour, we quitted 
our mules, proceeded on foot, and in an hour and a half reached Blair’s Hut, on the 
top of the Montanvert, where we refted for a few minutes. 

We then defeended to the glacier, coafted it by the path of the chryftal hunters, and 
in about half an hour came to forne difficult palles called Les Ponts, or the Bridges, 
which run over a perpendicular rock, at the edge of a frightful precipice. Thefe paf- 
fages, though ilill difficult, were extremely dangerous, until, by order of Saufiure, the 
rock was in fome parts blown away with gunpowder, and fmall holes formed for the 
hands and feet. The firft bridge was about forty paces in length, and the two others 
fomewhat lefs difficult, of about ten paces each. In a quarter of an hour we arrived at 
a fountain, which drops from the roof and lides of a natural grotto, the infide whereof 
is overgrown with large tufts of the ranunculus glacialis. Having walked about eight 
miles fince our departure from Chamouny, we fat down in this fequeftered grotto and 
made our firft repaft. 

From hence we crofted fome fnow, the remains of the lafl winter’s avalanche , and 
immediately got upon the Moraine, the term given to the ftones and earth which the 
glaciers difgorge on each fide, after having received them from the impending moun- 

• This plan has been finifhed, and a coloured print of it publiftied. 

Y Excursion dans Icr. Mines de Haul Faucigny, &e. Laufanne, 1787. 
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tains : they are very treacherous and difficult fo walk upon. The ice upon which thefe 
flones reft is harder than that of the reft of the glacier ; and the earth is laid in fuch 
regular and equable heaps as to give the appearance of art. As we looked front hence 
over the valley of ice, the paflage feemed impra&icable ; fo numerous and broad were 
the chalms which interfered it in every direction, many bearing a tremendous appear- 
ance, and of au aftoniihing depth ; but we foon found that it only required couraee 
and activity. Inftead of crampons we had large nails in our (hoes, .which more eft'c- 
tually anfwered our purpofe, and our fpiked (ticks were on this occaiton particularly 
ferviceable. Having descended upon the glacier, we found the ice foftened by a warm 
wind, which rendered it lefs flippery than ufual. We continued along it about a quarter 
of an hour, then regained and walked along the Moraine near half an- hour. We now 
embarked upon the great valley of ice tailed Glacier des Bois } I own not without emotion 
to fee ourfelves upon this extraordinary defort, broken into frightful chafms, through 
the maze of whicn we were to pafs. It was curious to obferve the numerous little rills 
produced by the collection of drops occafioned by the thawing of the ice on the upper 
part of the glacier : thefe little rills hollow out Come channels, and torrent-like preci- 
pitate theinfelves into the chalms with a violent noife ; incrcafing the body of wateis 
formed by the melting of the interior furface, and finding an outlet under the imtnenfe 
arch of ice in the valley of Chamouny, from which the Arveron rufli- s. This ice-water 
was agreeable to the palate, and extremely refrefliing from its coolnefs. 

The field of ice, which at tu ft fight feemed impervious to all but the chamois and mar. 
mot, and fcarcely practicable even for the daring footfteps of man, is traverfed by flocks 
of (heep, driven to the fcanty pafturage which the oppofite rocks afford. The (hop- 
herds leave them in thefe defolate (pots, and vifit them at different intervals. We ob- 
ferved their track over the ice, and faw a flock returning ; one (hepherd preceded as a 
guide, and another followed the hgrd : we had the good fortune to preferve a (heep 
which had ftrayed from the flock'. 

As we were continuing our coutfe, we were furprifed by a loud noife ; and. looking 
round, perceived a large fragment of rock which had detached itfelf from one ot the 
higheft needles : it bounded from precipice to precipice with great rapidity, and, before 
it reached the bottom, was reduced ahnoft entirely into duft. Having proceeded about 
an hour, we were aftonifhed with a view (ar more magnificent than imagination can con- 
ceive : hitherto the glaciers had (carccly anfwered my expe&ations, but now far iur- 
pafled them. .Nature clad herfelf in all her terrors. Before us was a valley of ice 
twenty m'les in extent, bounded by a circular glacier of pure unbroken fno-w, called 
Tacu, which leads dire&ly to the foot of Mont Blanc, and is furrounded by large 
conical rocks, terminating in (harp points like the turrets of an ancient fortification ; 
to the right rofe a range of magnificent peaks, their intervals filled with glaciers; and 
far above the reft, the majeftic fummit of Mont Blanc, his higheft point ob feu red with 
clouds. He appeared of fuch iminenfe magnitude, that at his prefence the circumjacent 
mountains, however gigantic, feemed to (brink before him, and “ bide their diminifoeJ 
heads In half an hour we arrived at the Moraine, which forms a boundary of the 
valley, crofted it, and proceeded upon a body of ice about three quarters of a mile broad. 
Here the ice .was more even and free from chafms than in the great valley. We then 
pa (fed a fecond Moraine, and beyond that another mafs of ice to a third Moraine : de- 


* Milton. 
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fcending from thence we came upon the laft ridge of ice, confidently broader than the 
two former, anti full of large chafins : it is feparated from the rock only by a very nar- 
row Moraine. Thcfe Moraines contain great quantities of chryftal. • 

Here we turned a little to the right, and afcendcd the valley of ice, the fcene every 
moment increafing in magnificence and horror. In a (hort time we arrived at the foot 
of the Couvercle, .having walked about fix miles on the ice. We now found it diffi- 
cult to quit the ice, and the firft part of the defcent was really perilous. One ftep was 
truly dreadful : a bulging rock entirely fmooth, and prefenting a precipice of very con- 
fiderablc depth, which was terminated by an immenfc chafm in the ice, feemed to for- 
bid our progrefs ; a fimall hollow, however, in the middle ferved for one foot, and from 
thence we bounded over to the firm ground. One guide went firft, and held out his 
hand on the oppofite fide, whilft the other helped and directed us where to place our 
feet. We continued afeending a path which now feemed without danger, though very 
narrow and deep, and carried along the ridge of precipices. The feenery around was 
indeed lb lublimc as to bauiffi all ideas of fatigue and apprehenfion. Half an hour more 
brought us to the fide of a fountain, where we fat down to our dinner. » W*e had now 
employed five hours and a half from Chamouny, and notwithftanding all difficulties and 
neceflary halts, had walked fifteen miles, but none of us complained of fatigue. 

The clouds beginning to gather, warned us to haften to the top of the Couvercle. 
From that ftation we had the view of three ftupendous vallies of ice, the glacier of Tale- 
fre to the left, in front that of l’Echaut, and the Tacu to the right ; all uniting in one 
great valley of ice called the Glacier dec Bais, which ftretched under our feet, and was 
furrounded and ornamented by the rugged needles. The dead filence which reigned 
in this place was only interrupted by the bounding of diftant chamois, and the cries of 
alarm which the marmots gave to their tribes at <\ur approach. 

Having refrelhed ourfelves we. proceeded to the rt>p of the Couvercle, a moft extra- 
ordinary rock of granite, having the appearance of a large irregular multilateral build- 
ing placed on a mountain ; the al'cent was laborious, but pcrfedly fecure. Towards 
its foot we found a bottle containing the names of two Englishmen who had reached that 
place about a fortnight before, and probably flattered themfelves that no ftranger would 
go beyond them. We wrote our names on the reverfe of the paper, and carried the 
bottle with us to the fummit of the Couvercle. Three quarters of an hour brought us 
to the point, and we reached a rock overhanging a precipice which my eyes dared not 
meafure. In this fituation vve were furprifed with a thunder ftorm, which added great 
horror and magnificence to the fcene. We took fhelter under an impending rock, and 
liftened to the roaring of the ftorm with a mixed fenfation of fear and pleafure. On 
reflefting in this place that we were to meafure back the fame ground, and to undergo 
a repetition of the fame difficulties, we were not exempted from alarm ; but recollect- 
ing that it is the duty of man to encounter fome dangers, in order to behold fuch glo- 
rious feenes, we from that moment baniflied all apprehenfions. 

Our view from the top of the Couvercle comprehended the fame fublime feenes we - 
had enjoyed from its bafe, but confiderably heightened and enlarged ; the ftupendous 
extent of ice appeared like a rugged expanfe of frozen fea, bounded by the moft gi- 
gantic rocks, and terminated by Mont Blanc, the Atlas of the globe. Although we? 
were thus entirely enclofcd between ice and fnow, and barren crags where all vegetation 
might be fuppofed to ceafe ; yet our eyes repofed on a triangular rock, clothed with 
grals and alpine plants, and ftarting up like a fertile ifland in the midft of a defolate 
ocean. It is known by the name of the Garden , and exhibits a curious contrail to the 
furrounding drearinefs. 

vol. v. 5 h During 
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• During, our expeditions into the Alps, we had frequently found occalion to remark 
the peculiarly deep (hade of the blue colour # in the “ pure Empyreal f and to-day 
we were more particularly affe£t&i with this circumftance. It conveyed a mod fublime 
idea of the infinity of fpace : the higher we afcended the more beautiful it feemed ; and 
we were informed by a perfon accustomed to alpine fcenes, that, on confiderable eleva- 
tions, he had frequently obferved the ftars at noon-day. 

Our defcent from thefe icy regions was no lefs fortunate than our afdent ; we reached 
the Priory at feven in the afternoon, without the lead accident, and wrapt in aftonilh- 
ment on the recollection of fcenes which furpafs the imagination, as much as they defy 
defcription. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXIX. — Various attempts to reach the Summit of Mont Blanc. — Succcfsful 

Expedition of James Raima and Dr. Paccar d. — Of Saujfure. — His phyfical Obfervations. 

VARIOUS attempts having been made to reach the fummit of Mont Blanc, as well 
by the guides of Chamouny, as by Meflrs. de Sauflure and Bourrit ; a chronological 
account of the principal expeditions which have at length terminated fuccefsfully, will 
not, perhaps, be uninterefting. 

The firft was made by M. Gouteranand three guides of Chamouny, Michael Paccard, 
ViClor Tiflay, and Marie Coutet. On the 13th of July 1 776, they fet off from the 
Priory, about eleven in the evening ; palled between the glaciers of BolTon and Tacona; 
and, after employing above fourteen hours in mounting rugged and dangerous afccnls, 
in crofling feveral vallies of ice, and large plains of fnow, found themfelves on the top 
next to Mont Blanc. At firft fight it appeared fcarcely a league diftant ; but they foon 
difcovered that the clearnefs of the air, the extraordinary whitenefs of the fnow, and 
its great height, made it feem nearer than it was in reality ; and they perceived with 
regret, that it would require at lead four hours more to reach the fummit, even fuo- 
pofing it practicable. But as the day was far advanced, and the vapours towards the 
fummit of Mont Blanc began to gather into clouds, they were obliged to relinquilh 
their enterprize. As they were returning in great hade, one of the party flipped in 
attempting to leap over a chafm of ice. He held in his hand a long pole f’piked with 
iron, which he had ftruck into the ice ; and upon this he hung dreadfully fufpended 
for a few moments until he was releafed by his companions. The danger he had juft 
efcaped made fuch an impreflion upon him that he fainted, and continued for fomc time 
in that fituation : he was at length brought to himfelf, and, though confiderably bruifed, 
fufficiently recovered .to continue his journey. They arrived at Chamouny about eight 
in the evening, after a journey of two-and-twenty hours : as fome fort of recompence 
for fo much fatigue they enjoyed the fatisfaCtion, at lead, of having approached nearer 
to Mont Blanc than any former adventurers. 

, According to Sir George Schuckborough, the fummit which they attained is more 
than 13,000 fe„et above the Mediterranean. Thefe perfons, however, did not take the 
neceflary precautions for fo perilous an enterprize ; for the expedition was not only ex- 
tremely hazardous, but alfo far too fatiguing and difficult to be accomplilhed within 

• The depth of this blue cofour is owing to the extreme purity and tranfparency of the air. Sauflure 
made fome curious experiments to ascertain the exalt (hade of blue which forms the colour of the heavens 
in tbi* elevated fpot. By means of flips of paper ftained with different tints of blue, from the pale ft to the 
darkeft, he formed a fealeof $i (hades, and found that the loth was the colour of the heavens. Vol. »v. 
p. 158. f Milton. 
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twenty-four hours. The failure of this expedition feemed for fome time to reprefs all 
future attempts, until the indefatigable Bourrit infufed a new fpirit into the inhabitants 
of Chamouny. After reiterated though unfuccefsful attempts, on the nth of Sep- 
tember 1784, Bourrit, accompanied by fix guides, departed from Bionafay, and was 
Jcaling , as he exprefles himfelf, the rampart of Mont Blanc, when he fuddcnly found 
hiinfelf fo extremely affedted by the intenfe cold, that he was unable to proceed. 

• Marie Coutet and Francis Guidet, two of the guides who attended him in this ex- 
pedition, preceded their company, and afeended to the Dome of Goute, which is about 
9400 feet in a horizontal direction from the fummit. Marie Coutet informed me, 
that they pa (Ted the Middle Dome, and walked along the ridge between that dome and 
the fummit at far as fome high rocks, which appear from the vale of Chamouny like 
finall points tiling out of the fnow, but night approaching obliged them to return. 

On the 4th of September 1 785 Marie Coutet and James Baltna reached a place under 
a rock at a confiderable elevation, where they palled the night. Setting off before fun- 
rife, they found themfelves about feven on the Dome of Goute, and were proceeding 
towards the fummit with a fair profpeft of fuccefs, when a violent floral* of hail ac- 
companied with a flrong wind compelled them to return. 

On the 13th of September MdTrs.de Sauflure and Bourrit, attended by twelve 
guides well provided with barometers, thermometers, and other inftruments, for the 
purpofe of making the neceffary obfervations, departed from Bionafay, and arrived at 
a hut, which they had ordered to be conftru&ed at Pierre Ronde 7808 feet above the 
level of the fea. Here they palled the night, and early the next morning reached the 
Dome of Goute without the leaft accident, and without much difficulty ; where they were 
flopped by a frefli fall of fnow, into which thew'unk fo deep that all farther progrefs 
was impracticable. Sauflure informs us, that the rrtercury in the barometer funk 
eighteen inches and a half, and that he reached ail elevation of 1290 toifes, or 8256 
Englifh feet. 

At length, in July 1786, fix guides of Chamouny having failed in another attempt, 
James Balma, one of the party, being overtaken by darknels, as he was rambling upon 
the ice, milled his way, and palled the night in a fpot above the Dome of Goute, ele- 
vated more than 1 2,000 feet above the level of the fea. His youth, and the ftrength 
of his conflitution, having prel’erved him from the effects of the nocturnal cold in fo 
fevere an atmofphere, at the approach of morn he reconnoitred the fi|uation, and ob- 
ferved a part which appeared more eafy of acccfs than any hitherto attempted. On his 
arrival at Chamouny he was feized with a very fevere indifpofition, the effeft of extreme 
fatigue, and of the intenfe cold. Being attended by Dr. Paccard, a phyfician of the 
place, James Balma communicated his obfervations ; and, in gratitude for his attendance, 
offered to conduct hitn to the fummit of Mont Blanc. 

On the 7th of Auguft thefe two daring adventurers fallicd from Chamouny upon this 
memorable expedition, and reached before dark the mountain La Cote, which overhangs 
the upper part of the glacier of Boffon. Here they continued during the night ; and- 
at three in the morning purfued their route over the ice, afeended the Dome of Goute, 
paffed under the Middle Dome, and at the Iaft pyramid of rock turned to the caff, and 
continued along the ridge, which is feen from Geneva, and lies on the left of the fum- 
mit. Here- they firft began to experience fuch intenfe cold, and fuch extreme fatigue, 
that Dr. Paccard was aimoft induced to refinquiih the enterprise j being, however, en- 
couraged by James Balma, more accuflomed to fuch dangerous expeditions, he followed 
his companion. The wind \va* fo violent and piercing, that in order to avoid its blow- 
ing in their faces, they w'ere obliged to walk fideways for a confiderable time* About 

5 H 2 fis 
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f trimn^to^on i f^ of ground; which no one hadreached before, -and at the elev°u 
*&{** fet^above thefea, which Is undoubtedly the higheft point in th* anciL 
They remained on the fummit no more than half an howf the coldheini ! 
t that the provifion was frozen in their pockets, the ink con^dVtheir ink 
and the mercory tn Fahrenheit’s thermometer funk to i8fdeorees twi 
P iccard had juft time to obferve the ftate of the barometer, which he has not c^mmu' 
mcated to the public, c ramu * 

' They employed fifteen hours in afcending; and though they again reached th„ 
moun^ of U Cote m five hou^ found great difficulty in defying, their fiS 
Imrng debilitated by the refleflion from the fnow. They arrived at La cite about mid 
night, after twenty-fonr hours unremitted fatigue. Having repofed themfelves two' 
lalhed forth, and returned to Chamouny at eicrht in the momino 
lh«r frees were excoriated, and their lips exceedingly fwelled ; Dr? PacCard was almoft 
blind, and his eyes continued to be affetted for a confiderable time. 

We cannot expeft any accurate experiments from thefe two perfons, to whom th» 

glory of firft afcendmg the fummit of Mont Blanc is undoubtedly due. But ?h°v ore 
pared the way for the oWervations and I difeoveries of future naturaUfts, and particularly 
erf Saoffure, whofe indefatigable zeal did not permit him to reft, until he had reached 
the top of Mont Blanc, and made thofe experiments which cannot fail greatly to e w; 
date the theory of the atmofphere. ^ 

That able naturaliil fet out on this fuccefsful expedition, from the valley of Chamouny 
on the 43th of Auguft 1787. He was accompanied by eighteen guides, who carried a 
tent, matraffes,all necefiary accommodations, andinftruments of experimental philofophy. 

Thov naffpd tfiA itrfl- fmrht nn rhp fnnf nf mnntifsm T n HA** .. U..*. • 
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Here they encamped, and formed a excavation in the congealed fnow, which they co- 
vered with a tent. In this icy habitation, inftead of fullering from the cold, SaulTure 
feltfucha fuffocadng heat, from the clofenefs of the tent, and the number of perfons 
crowded in a finall compafs, thatdle was frequently obliged to go into the open air in 
prder to breathe. 


The next moping the whole company departed at feven, and found the afeent in 
fome places fo ftcep, that the guides were obliged to hew out fteps with a hatchet. At 
eleven they reached the fummit of Mont Blanc. -Hpp they continued four hours and a 
half, during which time Sauffure enjoyed, with raptpre and altonifhment, a view the mod 
extenfive as well as the molt rugged and /ublime in nature 5 and made thofe obfervations 
winch render this expedition no longer a matter qf 5 mere curiofity. You will, perhaps, 
not be dirpleafed with the following particulars fele&ed from a complete and ample de- 
tail of thofe obfervations communicated to the public by Sauflure in the fourth volume 
of his Voyaget dans les Alpes *. 

. He did not> find the cold fo extremely piercing as Dr. Paccard and James Balma. 
By tfwijjwng his experiments on Mont Blanc with thofe made at the fame time by M. 
Senebier'at Geneva, he was enabled to give the following obfervations. Reaumur’s ther- 
mometer flood in the fhade at a r V below freezing point, or 27 of Fahrenheit; at Geneva, 


* H trai*Slrti«tlOf thifl account, by the Rev. Mr. Martyn, profisffor of botany in the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, printed by |tearflcy, forma an Append!* to his Sketch of 4 Tour through Switzerland; which I 

would recommend to the travel Ip r # 
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at a a. 6> or 82of Fahrenheit, which gives a difference of near 25 degrees of Reaumur, or 
45 of Fahrenheit, between the ftate of the atmoi'phere at both places. De Luc’s barometer 
fell to 16. ar *d as it ftood at Geneva at 27.2-^^, it gives a difference of 11. 2, 

without regarding the fraction. On eftimating the height of Mont Blanc from barome> 
trical experiments u he found it almoft exa&ly corrcfpond with that given by Sir George 
Shuckborotigh, or 1 5,662 Englifh feet above the level of the fea, which reflects high 
honour on the accuracy of the Englilh obfervor. 

By experiments with the hygrometer, the air on the top of Mont Blanc contained 
fix times lefs humidity than that of Geneva ; and to this extreme drynefs of the atmol- 
phere he imputes the burning third which he and his companions experienced. It re- 
quires half an hour to boil water on the top of Mont Blanc, fifteen or fix teen minutes 
are fufficient at Geneva, and fourteen or fifteen by the fea-fide. By experiments on 
the electrometer, the balls diverged only three lines ; the electricity was pofitive. On 
the fummit he noticed two butterflies on the wing ; obferved, at the elevation of 1 1,392 
feet above the fea, the Silene Acaulis, or mofs campion, in flower; and dill higher, on 
the mod elevated rocks, the Lichen Sulphureus and Lichen Rupejlris of Hoffman. The 
fummits of Mont Blanc, he adds, and the adjacent mountains, are compofed of gra- 
nite ; and next to Mont Blanc, the Schreckhom and Mount Rofa * in Piedmont, ap- 
peared the mod elevated points. 

Sauflurc, as well as many of his party, found themfelves extremely affe&ed by the 
rarefaction f of the air ; and at two began returning. They descended a little lower 
than the place in which they paffed the preceding night, arrived the next morning at 
the valley of Chamouny without the led accident, and as they had taken the precaution 
to wear veils of crape, their faces were not excoriated, nor their fight debilitated. 

On the eighth of Augud, a few days after Sauflure’s expedition, Mr. Beaufoy, an 
Englilh gentleman, fucceeded in a fimilar attempt, though it was attended with greater 
difficulty, arifing from the enlargement of the chafms in the ice. A11 account of 
this expedition v/as read before the Royal Society on the 13th of December 1787, and 
will probably be communicated to the public. 

* SaufTiire afterwards mcaftired the height of Mont Rofa, and found its ekvation suove the fea 2430 
toifcfl, which is only 50 French toifes or 320 feet lo\>er than Mont Blanc. Voyages dans les Al f es, tom* 

> v P J 49 - . . . 

f Some perfons have attributed the difficulty of refpiration to fatigue, and not the^rarefadion of the 
air ; hut Suuflure has fully difptoved this opinion. The whole pafTage is fo curious, that I will infert the 
original words: — 

Maisde tous nos organes, celui qui eft le plus affc&c par la rarete de Pair, deft celui de la refpiration. 
On fait que pour entretenir la vie, fur tout cello des auiniaux a fang clraud, ii hint qu’une quantite deter- 
mince d’air traverfe lours poumons daus un toms donne. Si done Pair quMs refpirent oil le double plut 
rare, il faudra que leurs iufpirations foient io doable plus frequentes, a fin quo la rarete foit compel net par 
le volume. CVd cette acceleration forcce do la refpiration qui c il la cmuIV de la fatigue et des angoiflos que 
Pan eprouve a cos grander hauteurs. Caron memo terns quo la 1 tfpiiation a’acodcrc, la eucalution s’acce- 
lereauili. Je m’en fuis fouveut apptr$u fur de hautes cimcs, mais je voulois on fuiic line cprruvc cx.:wlc fur 
le Mont Blanc ; et pour que Pacceleration du mouvemwiit du voyage ne put pas fc cun fond ie avee cello do i.t 
r.iretc de Pair, jc ne lis mou eprouve qu’aprcs que non* fumes idles trunquiilcs, ou a pci^ pi c . tun. uillcs 
pendant 4 bear* fur la cime do la montagne. Alors lo pouk do Pieire Balmat le trouva batne 68 puliation* 
par minute; celui deTctu, mon domutique, 112, ct le mien 100. A Chamotitii, egalcmoiit apres le re- 
pos, les memos, dans lemcme ordre, battiront 41;. 60. 72. Nous ctionsdonc tons !:i dans un etat do lievre 
qui e.Hphque, et la foif qui nous tounnentoit, ct not»*e aveilion pour levin, pour les liqueuu fortes, et 
riH-nc pour tout efpece d’alimcnt. Il iPy avoit epic Pcau fraichc qui fit du bieo 1 1 du plaidr." Torn. i\\ 
p. 207. 'i 
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LETTER XL. — Conjectures on the Formation and State of the Glaciers. 

NO fubjett in natural hiftory is more curious than the origin of thefe glaciers, ex- 
tending into fields of corn and paflure, and lying, without being melted, in a fituation 
where the fun is fufficiently powerful to bring vegetation to maturity : for it is almofl li- 
terally true, that with one hand I could touch ice, and the other ripe corn. As in my 
firft expedition to the Alps my (lay was exceedingly lhort, I declined entering upon a 
fubjett too important to be fuperficially treated, and only threw together a few hafty 
remarks, which occurred to me on the fpot. But I find that thefe remarks, however 
hafty and fuperficial, ferved to excite your curiofity, and have induced you to inquire, 
tl Which is the rnojl rational fyjlem concerning the formation of the glaciers ? Are they in 
a flate of augmentation’ or diminution ; or do they remain within the fame limits V* 

Although in fubfequent journeys to the Alps I made this fubjeft a particular objeft of 
refearch, jmd although I attentively perufed the principal fyftems concerning the forma- 
tion of glaciers, yet I do not, without great diffidence, prefume to reply to your very 
difficult quell ions. 

The theory of Gruner, confirmed and amended by that able naturalift Sauflure, ap- 
pears the molt fimple and rational ; and I do not know how I can better fatisfy your 
curiofity, than by forming an extract from his much eftecined work *, interfperfmg it 
with a few additional remarks drawn from my own particular obfervations. 

If a perfon could be conveyed to fucji an elevation as to embrace at one view the alps 
of Switzerland, Savoy, and Dauphkfe, he would behold a vaft chaos of mountains, 
interfered by numerous vallies, a^a compofed of many parallel chains, the higheft 
occupying the centre, and the. others gradually diminilhing in proportion to their 
diftance. 

The moft elevated, or central chain, would appear bridled with pointed rocks, and 
covered, even in fummer, with ice and fnow, in all parts not perpendicular. On each 
fide of this chain he would difeover deep vallies clothed with verdure, peopled 
with numerous villages, and watered by many rivers. In cbnfidering thefe obje&s with 
greater attention, he would remark, that the central chain is compofed of elevated peaks 
and diverging ridges, whofe fummits are overfpread with fnow ; that the declivities of 
the peaks and 'ridges, excepting thofc parts that are extremely ftcep, are covered with 
fnow and ice, and that the intermediate depths and fpaces between are filled with iin- 
menfe fields of ice, terminating in thofe cultivated vallies which border the great chain. 

The branches tnofl contiguous to the central chain would prefent the fame pheno- 
mena, only in a Idler degree. At greater diftances no ice would be obferved, and 
l'carcely any fnow, but upon lome of the moft elevated fummits ; and the mountains 
diminilhing in height and ruggednels, would appear covered with herbage, and gradu- 
ally fink into hills and plains. 

In this general furvey, the glaciers may be divided into two forts ; the firft occupy* 
ing the deep vallies fituated in the bofom of the Alps, and termed by the natives Valises 
de Glace , but which I fhall diftinguifh by the name of Lower Glaciers ; the fecond, 
which clothe the fummits and the fides of the mountains, I fhall call Upper Glaciers. 

1. The Lower Glaciers are by far the moft confiderable in extent and depth. Some 
ftrctch feveral leagues ; that of des Bois in particular is more than fifteen miles iong, and 
above three in its greateft breadth. 

* Voyages dc? Alpes, v. i. c. 7. 
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The Lower Glaciers do not, as is generally imagined, communicate with each other ; 
and but few of them are parallel to the central chain : they moftly ftretch in a tranf- 
verfe direction, are bordered at the higher extremity by inacceflible rocks, and on the 
other extend into the cultivated vallies. The thicknefs of the ice varies in different 
parts. Sauffure found its general depth in the glacier des Bois from eighty to a hun- 
dred feet; but queftions not the information of thofc who affert, that in foine places 
its thicknefs exceeds even fix hundred feet. 

Thefe immenfe fields of ice ufually reft on an inclined plane; being pufhed forwards 
by the prelfure of their own weight, and but weakly fupported by the rugged rocks 
beneath, are interfered by large tranfverfe chafins, and prefent the appearance of walls, 
pyramids, and other fantaftic lhapes, obferved at all heights and in ali fituations, 
wherever the declivity exceeds thirty or forty degrees. But in thofe parts, where the 
plane on which they reft is horizontal. Or gently inclined, the furface of the ice is 
nearly uniform ; the chafms are but few and narrow, and the traveller croffes on foot, 
without much difficulty. 

The furface of the ice is not fo flippery as that of frozen ponds or rivers : it is rough 
and granulated, and only dangerous to the paffenger in fteep defeents. It is not tranf- 
parent, is extremely porous and full of fmall bubbles, which feldom exceed the fize of 
a pea, and confequently is not fo com pa ft as common ice : its perfeft refemblance to 
the congelation of fnow impregnated with water, in opacity, roughnefs, and in the 
number and fmallnefs of the air-bubbles, led Sauffure to conceive the following fitnple 
and natural theory concerning the formation, of the Glaciers. 

An immenfe quantity of fnpw continually accumulates in the elevated vallies enclofed 
within the alps, as well from that which falls fromVthe clouds during nine months in 
the year, as from the maffes inceffantly rolling frotn\he fteep Tides of the circumjacent 
mountains. Part of this fnow, not diifolved during'fummcr, impregnated with rain 
and fnow-water, is frozen during winter, and forms that opaque and porous ice of 
which the Lower Glaciers are compofed. 

2. The Upper Glaciers may be l'ubdivided into thofe which cover the fummits, and 
thofc which extend along the fides of the alps. 

Thofe which cover the fummits owe their origin to the fnow that falls at all feafons 
of the year, and which remains nearly in its original ftate, being congealed into a hard 
fubftance, and not converted into icc. For although, according to the opinion of 
fome philofophers, the fummit of Mont Blanc, and of other elevated mountains, is, 
from the glillening of the furface, covered with pure ice, yet both theory and expe- 
rience prove it to be fnow. For in fo elevated and cold a region, a lufficient quantity 
of fnow cannot be melted to impregnate with water the whole niafs, which remains un- 
diffolvfd. Experience alfo juftifies this reafoning. Sauffure found the top of Mont 
Blanc only encrufted with ice, which, though of a firm confidence, was yet penetrable 
with a (tick ; and on the declivities of the fummit he difeovered, beneath the furface, 
a foft fnow without cohefion. 

The fubftance which clothes the fides of the alps is neither pure fnow like that of 
the fummits, nor ice which forms the Lower Glaciers, but an affemblage of both. It 
contains lefs fnow than the fummits, hecaufe the fummer heat has more power to dif- 
folve it, and becaufe the liquefied fnow descending from above, the mafs abforbs a 
larger quantity of water. It contains more fnow than the Lower Glaciers, becaufe the 
diffolution of the fnow is comparatively lefs. Hence the ice is even more porous, 
opaque, lefs compaft than that of the Lower Glaciers, and of fo doubtful a texture as 

3 renders 
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renders it,' in many parts, difficult to decide,' whether it may be called ice or frozen 
fnow. 

In a word, there is a regular gradation from the fnow on the fummits to the ice of 
the Lower Glaciers, fonned by the intermediate mixture which becomes more compact 
and lefs porous in proportion as it approaches the Lower Glaciers, until it unites and 
ailimilates with them. And it is evident, that the greater or leffer degree of denfity 
is derived from the greater or leffer quantity of water, with which the mafs is impreg- 
nated. • 

In regard to your fecond queftion, “ Whether the glaciers are in a Jiate of increafe or 
diminution” though I declined on a former occafion entering minutely upon a fubjed, 
which required accurate refearch and experimental investigation, yet 1 ventured to make 
one remark, which feemed to prove the occafional increafe and diminution of the gla- 
ciers, contrary to the opinion of fome philofophc-rs, who affert, that they remain al- 
ways the fame, and of others, that they are continually increafing. 

The borders of the glacier of Montanvert are moflly (kirted with trees: towards its 
bafe a*vaft arch of ice rifes near a hundred feet in height, under which the Arveron 
ruffies in a large body of water. As we approached the ice we pafled through a wood 
of firs : thofe trees which (land at a little diftance from the arch are about eighty feet 
high, and undoubtedly of a very great age. ' Between thefe and the glacier, the trees 
are of a later growth, as is evident from th£ir texture and inferior fize. Others; (till 
finaller have been overturned and enveloped by the ice : there feemS to be a kind of 
regular gradation in the age of thefe trees, from the largeft which are Handing to the 
fmalleft that lie proftrate. / 

Thefe fads juftly lead to the following conclufions : the glacier once extended as far 
as the row of tall firs ; upon, its gradual diffolution, a number of trees fhot up in the 
very fpots which it formerly occupied ; fince that period, the ice has again advanced, 
and has overturned the trees of later growth, before they had attained any confiderable 
height. Large (tones of granite are ufuglly found at a (mail diftance from the extre- 
mities of the glacier : they have certainly fallen front the mountains upon the ice, have 
beett carried on in its progrels, and left on the plain upon the diffolution or finking of 
the ice which Supported them. Thefe (tones, which the inhabitants call Moraine , from 
a kind of border towards the foot of the valley of ice, have been pulhed forward by 
the advance of the glacier, and extend even to the place occupied by the larger pines. 

As Teveraf writers upon 'Switzerland have, in contradidion to thefe fads, endea- 
voured to prove, that the fnow and ice are continually accumulating in the alps, I (hall 
add a few remarks, that may tend to confirm the contrary opinion. 

In 1785 the Inferior Glacier of Grindelwald was- dimini (hed at lead four hundred 
yards fince 1776 ; in the valley of Chamouny, the Murailles de Glace , which, I def- 
cribed as forming the border of the glacier of Boffon, no longer exiffed, and young 
trees had (hot up in the parts which were then covered by the glacier of > Montanvert. 

The advocates for the increafe of the glaciers, admit thefe fads, yet deny that any 
judgment can be formed concerning the (late of the more elevated regions, from what 
paffes in the vallies, where the fun has power to bring the fruits of the earth to matu- 
rity. It appears, they affert, both from theory and fad, that more fnow falls, and 
more ice is annually formed in the alps than can be annually diffolved. To judge from 
theory ; they argue, that the cold occafioned by the mafs of ice already formed ought 
to augment it (till further ; and in regard to experience, it is evident, that within the 
memory of the prefent generation, many mountains have been covered, many paftures 
and habitations invaded, and many paffages irrecoverably obftruded by the ice. 
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Butinconfidering the arguments drawn from theory, we may obferve, that the caufes 
which tend to the diminution of the ice, are no lefs powerful than the augmentation of 
the cold, which is fuppofed to occafion its indefinite increafe. Thefe caufes are princi- 
pally, 1. rain and fleet in the lefs elevated regions; 2. evaporation; 3. defcent of the 
fnow and ice, both precipitous and gradual ; 4. heat of the atmofphere ; 5. mean tem- 
perature of the earth. 

1. The rain and fleet, which fall during fummer upon the Lower Glaciers, not only 
thaw the ice, but increafe the rills that collect on the furface, excavate channels, defcend 
into the clefts, and aflift in forming, or enlarging the chafms. 

2. Evaporation is a dill more powerful caufe ; as it a&sat all heights, and in all feafons. 

3. The defcent of the fnow and ice, as diftinguifhed by precipitous and gradual. 
The avalanches, or precipitous fallings of congealed fnow, are detached either b; .he; 
own weight, foftened from their hold by tile heat of the fun, the warm air w hich blov , 
from the fouth, or overthrown by the violent hurricanes extremely common in t' 
upper alps. When thefe mattes are precipated into a milder region, though they n>r. 
fometimes refill the influence of heat, and form vallies of ice, yet they ate. u u -.l : 
diilolved. Thefe avalanches are mod common in the Upper Glacieis: wh. ioa-. tl. 
gradual defcent of the ice is chiefly confined to the Lower Glaciers, and greatly co: 
tributes to leffen the aggregate mats. 

All the Lower Glaciers, or vallies of ice, reft on an inclined plane, are arched, -r 
undermined by the torrents, which are conftantly flowing, as well from the Upper <G- 
ciers, as from their own interior furface. The natural tendency of a heavy body in h 
a pofition is to defcend, and the progreflive motion is accelerated in proportion to 
weight, and the greater inclination of its bafe. This progreflive motion, which , 
though imperceptibly, yet gradually and uniform^ carries the ice into thofecultiv -u. 
plains and vallies, where the fun ripens the fruits of the field ; and where a period i ; 
put to its farther increafe. 

If you require a proof of this imperceptible defcent, the anfwer is obvious. It is to 
be colle&ed from the fadls which I have already enumerated, namely from the trees 
which are occafionally overturned by the ice in its progrefs, and by the moraine of ftones 
at the bottom of the Lower Glaciers. Thefe ftones being fimilar to the mountains of 
the upper alps, and effentially different from the rocks below, mud have been conveyed 
by the ice in its defcent from the Upper Glaciers. 

4. The heat of the atmofphere, or the effedt of the fun’s rays on the outward furface 

of the glaciers, is too evident to require any proof, even to thofe who have never been 
in the alps. Another caufe of a thaw, occafioned by the heat of the atmofphere, 
which will not be fufpedled by thofe who have not vifited thefe icy regions, is derived 
from the warm winds which blow by night as well as by day in the Upper no lefs 
than in the Lower Glaciers. Thefe warm winds are, during fummer, fo common in 
thefe parts, that I never croffed a glacier without feeling, in fome particular pofitions, 
a warmth fimilar to the air of a hot bath. ' 

5. But as thefe two laft caufes only opperate in fummer, and the folar rays do not 
produce fufficient effedfc in the higheft parts, we muft have recourfe to the’mean tempe- 
rature of the earth, which feems to be the greateft and moft powerful agent in prevent- 
ing an indefinite augmentation of ice and fnow. This mean temperature, termed by 
fome philofophers the internal * heat of the earth, is always above the freezing point, 

as 

* Some philofophers impute this conftant thaw, which takes place in the lower furface of the glaciers, 
To an Internal fource of heat in the earth ; but that opinion has been very ably refuted by fcveral modern 
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as is evident from the heat of the fprings which iffue from the bowels of the earth, .fa 
winter, therefore, or in thofe high regions of theglobe where the cold is ufually below 
the freezing point, any fpotof ground covered with only a thin coat of fnow, may ^ 
fo far cooled, to a certain depth, by the influence of the external air, as not to be ca- 
pable of dilTolving any part of the fuperincumbent fnow. But when the mafs of fnow 
is of fuch a thicknefs as to proteQ: the furface of the ground from the effeds of the at- 
mofpherical cold, the mean temperature, which is always above the freezing point, will 
be fufficient to melt the contiguous ftratum of fnow, and to occafion a eonftant thaw 
which fupplies thofe currents of water that flow, at all feafons, from the Upper and 
Lower Glaciers. 

In regard to the argument derived from experience, it is fuflicient to obferve, that 
whilej admit the faffs which prove the progrefs of the ice, it by no means feems to 
follow that its mafs is perpetually increafing. For the advocates of this opinion, while 
they fcrupuloufly enumerate the places which have been invaded by the ice, do not 
take any notice of thofe parts, no lefs numerous, froth which, the ice has receded. 

During my fecond expedition into the Alps, I alfo made this point of controverfy a 
particular objeft of my refearch ; and on enquiring from the chajjeurs and other perfons 
who frequent the mountains, the greater part were of opinion that the colle&ion of ice 
and fnow, even in the elevated regions, was by no means in a continual date of aug- 
mentation; but that while it gained in fome places, it.diminiflied in others, and that 
upon an average, the aggregate quantity was nearly the fame. 

• 

LETTER XLI . — Accjfmt of the Bouquetin , or Mountain-Goat. 

I OBSERVED, at Michael Paccard’s, a guide of Chamouny, a head and horns of 
themal z bouquetin, or- mountain-goat, and fluffed fpecimcns of a female and a young 
one. ; 

As this animal is extremely rare, and inhabits the higheft and almoft inaccefTible 
mountains, the deferiptions of it have been inaccurate and cbnfufed. But a new liirht 
has been lately thrown on the fubjeft by Dr. Girtanner of St. Gallon, and by M. Van 
Berchem, fecretary to the Society of Sciences at Laufanne; and although thefe two 
naturalists differ in fome inftances, yet their joint labours have aflifted in afeertaining the 
nature and economy of this curious animal. The following account of the bouquetin 
is drawn principiy from their obfervations in Rozier's Journal, and from additional 
information obligingly communicated by M. Van Berchem. 

The elder naturalifls fpeak of the bouquetin a.s of an animal well known, and in 
their time by no means uncommon on the high alps of Switzerland, efpecially in the 
canton of Glarus and in the country of the Grifons. On the town hall of Glams, 
there is Hill a -pair of horhs of an extraordinary length, belonging to an animal of this 
fpecies, formerly killed in the canton. Thefe horps are probably the fame which 
Ray faw in the lad century, when the natives informed him, that the breed was there 
extinft. 

That this animal was found among the Grifons, appears from a letter in the poffef- 
fion of M. de Salts Seervis, dated the fourteenth of October 1 574, in which the Arch- 


natmalifta ; the mean temperature of the ground being found fufficient to account for alt the phenomena, 
(local circumllancea excepted,) which have been ufually a Signed to an internal heat of the earth. . 
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•duke Ferdinand of Auftria requires from his bailif of Cartels^ in the Pretigau, two 
bouquetins ; adding, that he had received feveral from his predecefiors. About forty 
years after the date of this letter the animal became rare ; for a decreq in the year 1612 
prohibits the chace of j the bouquetin under a fine of fifty crowns, and that of the cha- 
mois from New Year's Day to St. John, under the penalty of ten crowns. Sprccher 
in his Pallas Rhetica , publifhed in 1617, relates that the chace of the bouquetin was 
not uncommon in his time, in the vallies of Pregailia, Vais, and Upper Engadina. 
Another law of 1633, confirmed in the following year, infli&s corporal punifhment on 
thofe who kill a bouquetin. But thefe feverities could not preferve the breed ; and pro- 
bably this was the epoch of their deftru&ion, when the fear of their being extinft 
prompted government to forbid the chace *. It is certain, that within the memory of 
the prefeiit generation, no bouquetins have been found in a wild ftate in the country 
of the Grifons. . 

Thefe animals how inhabit that chain which ftretches from Dauphine through Savoy 
to the confines of Italy, and principally on the alps bordering on Mont Blanc, which is 
the moft elevated part. They haunt the villey of Cormayor to the fouth of Mont Blanc, 
the heights between Mont Blanc and the frontiers of the Vallais, and the* mountains 
bordering Val Savarenche j -but are found more abundantly in the mountains of the 
valley of Cogne, and almoft always frequent places which have a fouthem afpeft. 

The feveral names by which the bouquetin is known in different languages, are, in 
Greek, by Homer and 2 Elian, A»£ uyqio ft; Latin, Ibex ; Italian, Capra Selvatica ; 
German and Swifs, Sieinboch , or Rock-goat, the female, Etagne , or Ybfchen and 
Ybfcbgeifs, perhaps from the Latin Ibex ; 'Flemifh, Wildgbeit ; French, Bouquetin, an- 
tiently Bouc-ejlain , the German name reverfed?* Belon named it Hircut ferns ; Briflon, 
Hircus Ibex ; Linnaeus, Capra Ibex ; Pennant, the. Ibex ; Dr. Girtanner, Capra Alpina. 
I have adopted the name of bouquetin, becaufe it is, the provincial appellation or the 
animal in the Alps. - 

The fyftematic naturalifts agree in taking thefpecific character of the bouquetin from 
the beard, and the horns, which they defcyibe as- knobbed along the upper or anterior 
furface, and reclining towards the back. 

The male bouquetin, though larger, much refembles the tame goat. The head is 
fmall in proportion to the body, with the muzzle thick, comprelTed, and a little arched ; 
the eyes are large, round, and have much fire and brilliancy. The horns large when 
of a full fize weighing fometimes 16, or 18 pounds, flatted before and sounded behind, 
with one or two longitudinal and many tranfverfe ridges, which degenerate towards the 
tip into knobs ; the colour dufky brown. The beard long, tawny, or dufky ; the legs 
ilender, with the hoofs ihort, hollow on the infide, and on the outfide terminated by a 
falient border, like thofe of the chamois. The body (hort, thick, and ftrong. The 
tail Ihort, naked underneath, the reft covered with long hairs, white at the bafe and 
fides, black above and at the eqd j fpace under the tail in fome tawny, in others white. 

1 

* Francifcus Nijfer, in bis defcription of the Grifons, quoted by Conrad Gefner, fays, that they fpare 
this animal in hunting, becaftfe it is the armorial bearing of the country. , 

41 Parcitur hie Copricwnt tamen tilt , Panes amice, 

44 Arma quod exornes % +et pule hr a infigiua gents, 

44 Hine longam hinc vitam vivens, ingentta jaBas 
** Cornua , terpue pikas rugofa , rtpandaqwe in armor, 

44 Formofujque nigris villis in moatihus err as. u 

f Moft naturalifts affirm that Homer calls this animal At£ ifcSfco*, whereas he ftyles it A*? zyyoe, or the 
wild-goat,, adding the epithet or wanton. Iliad A, v. 105. 
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The coat long, but not pendent, afli-coloured, mixed with fome hoary hairs : a black 
lift runs' along the back, and there is a black fpot above arid below the knees. The co- 
lour, however, Eke that of all other animals, varies according to its age and local cir- 
cumftances. 

The female has been little noticed among naturalifts. She is orie-third lefs than the 
male, and not fo corpulent ; her colour lefs tawny ; her horns fma}l, and not above 
eight inches long; fhe has two teats; like the tame (he-goat, and never any beard, un- 
lefs, perhaps, in an advanced age. The young ones are of a dirty grey colour, and the 
lift along the back is fcarcely difcernible. The female fhews much attachment to her 
young, and even defends it againft eagles, wolves, and other enemies ; (he takes refuge 
in fome cavern, and prefenting her head at the entrance of the hole, thus oppofes the 
enemy. 

From a fluffed fpecimen of the male bouquetin in Parkinfon’s, late Sir A Alton Le- 
ver’s, Mufeum, I have given fome of the principal dimenfions, as they are not to be 
found in any author that has fallen under my observation, except in Bufton’s Hiftoire 
Naturelle ; and thofe were taken by Daubenton from a young fubjeft. 


Length of the head from the lower jaw to the fpace between the horns 
Length from the root of the horns to the bafe or origin of the tail 
Height at the fhoulder before - - - 

Height at the fhoulder behind - 

Circumference of the body next to the fore legs 
Circumference next the hind legs 

Circumference in the middle - - - 

Circumference of the neck, clofje to the fhonlders 
- ■»' — * between the ears and the horn® 


Feet. Inches. 

0 9 l 

4 4 
2 51 

2 7t 

3 6 
2 2 
3 8 
* 3t 

1 4 


The horns being fo remarkable a part o'f this animal, I fhall add the meafurement, 
not only of thofe belonging to Mr. Parkinfon, but of four others, which are depofited 
in the Britifh Mufeum. Thofe in the fecond and third columns certainly belong to the 
bouquetin of the Alps ; their colour is a dufky brown ; the firft of thefe is very flat be- 
fore, the fecond not fo flat ; neither the longitudinal or tranfverfc ridges are ftrongly 
marked ; thefe ore evidently the horns of a very old animal. The horns in the fourth 
column belong alfo to the bouquetin, but probably from fome other country. Their 
colour is black ; they are much flatter on the fides, and narrower before than the others, 
the longitudinal ridge is very ftrongly marked, and the tranfverfe ridges ftronger and 
more numerous. I cannot obferve more than one * longitudinal ridge in any of the 
horns which I have examined, the exterior part of the front being univerfally rounded 
off", and the tranfverfe ridges running very little into the fides. The horns in the fifth 
column belong unqueftionably to the iEgagrus of Pallas, which is not improbably a va- 
riety of the bouquetin. Two fine pairs of thefe horns were given to the Mufeum by the 
late Duke of Northumberland. They have no anterior flat face, but a {harp ridge, 
with a few knobs in from, about nine in number, and very diftant from each other ; 
they are ftreaked tranfverfely, more evidently towards the end ; their extremities are 


• Moft naturalifts affirm, that the horns ar^marked with two longitudinal ridges ; all thofe that have 
fallen under my observation have only one interior longitudinal ridge, and a faint mark On the exterior edge, 
which is probably taken for the fecond longitudinal ridge. 


2 


much 
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much arched, with the points turning inwards. The colour is the fame with thofe of 
the Alpine bouquetins. 


DIMENSIONS of the Homs in Parkinfon’s, late Sir Afhton Lever’s, Mufeurn, (No. i.) 

and in the British Mufeurn. 


Reflilinear diredion, or chord, from the root to the tip 

Arc, or length meafured along the curvature 

|Circumfcrence at the bafe 
Diftance between them at the bafe 
Diftance between them at the tips 
[Number of tranfvcife ridges - - - 



N 

* I. 

N° 1. 

n° 3 . 

rj- 

0 

#3 

N* 5. 


Ft. 

In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In’ 

Ft. In 

Ft. ,In 

- 

2 

ii 

1 9 

1 O 

* 8 i 

1 6 

1 4 

- 

2 

8 

2 6* 

3 6 

3 °{ 

3 9 

I 4 * 

- 

O 

9 * 

0 8 

0 io£ 

0 9 

0 9 

- 

O 

o{ 

0 . 1 

— 


0 0 

• 

I 

9i J 

2 t 

— 

— 

— 

• 1 


24 

it 

20 
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It is a common notion of the hunters, adopted by many naturalifts, that the age of a 
bouquetin may be eftimated by the number of tranfverfe ridges or knobs in the horns. 
M. Van Berchem, however a fibres me, from his own obfervations, that this is a vulgar 
error, and that the age can only be afeertained by the number and form of the teeth, as 
in flieep'and goats. The bouquetin incrcafcs in bulk to the age of four years; ac- 
cording, there.'ore, to the fyftem of Buffon, that the age is about feven times the growth, 
it lives about twenty-eight or thirty years. ° 

In a ftate of tranquillity the bouquetin commonly carries the head low ; but in run- 
ning holds it high, and even bends it a little forward. He mounts a perpendicular rock 
of fifteen feet at three bounds of five feet each, %nd does not appear to find any footing- 
on the rock, but touches it merely to be repelled, like an elaftic fubftance ftriking againft 
a hard body ; he is not fuppofed to take more than three fucceflive leaps in this man- 
ner. If he is between two rocks near each other, |nd wants to reach the top, he leaps 
from one fide of one rock to the other alternately, till he has attained the fummit. He 
alfo traverfes the glaciers with rapidity, but only when purfued, for otherwife he avoids 
them. , 

The bouquetins feed, during the night, in the higheft woods ; but the fun no fooner 
gilds the fummits, than they quit the woody region, and mount, feeding in their pro- 
grefs, till they have reached the mod confiderable heights. They betake themfelves 
to the fides of the mountains which face the eaft or fouth, and lie down in the higheft 
places and hotteft expofures ; but when the fun has finifhed more than three quarters 
of its courfe, they again begin to feed, and to defeenu towards die woods, whither they 
retire when it is like/y to fnow, and where they always pafs the winter. The bouquetins 
affemble in flocks, confiding at molt of ten, twelve, or fifteen, but ufually in lmaller 
numbers. The males of - fix years old and upwards haunt more elevated places than 
the females and younger bouquetins, and as they advance in age are lefs fond of i'odety ; 
they become gradually hardened againft the eflefts of extreme cold, and frequently live 
entirely alone. 

In fummer they feed principally on the gen ip i and other aromatic plants which grow 
in the high alps ; in winter they eat the lichens, and browib on bullies and the tender 
flioots of trees. They prefer thofe fpots where the dwarf birch and alpine willows 

grow,. 
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grow, and where rhododendron , thaliSrum , and faxifrages abound. Tne Bouquetins 
having their fore legs fomewhat (horter than the hind legs, naturally afcgtld with greater 
facility than they, defcend ; for this reafon nothing but the fevered weather can force 
them too the lower regions, and even in winter, if there are a few fine days, they leave 
the woods and mount higher. . ' 

Winter is the feafon of love with them, and principally the month of January. The 
females are with young five months, and confequently produce in the lad week of June, 
or the firli* of July. At the thne of parturition they feparate from the males, retire to 
the fide of fome rill, and generally bring forth only one, though fome naturalids affirm 
that they occafionally produce two. The common cry of the bouquetin is a fhort (harp 
whidle, not unlike that of the chamois, but of lefs continuance : fometitnes it makes a 
a fnort, and when young bleats. 

The feafon for hunting the bouquetin is towards the end of fumtner, and in autumn, 
during the months of Augud and September, when they are ufually in good condition. 
None but mountaineers engage in the chace ; for it requires not only a head that can 
look down from the greated heights without terror, addrefs and fure-footednefs in the 
mod difficult and dangerous paues, but alfo much drength and vigour, to fupport hun- 
ger, cold, and fatigue. The mod determined hunters of bouquetins inhabit the moun- 
tains of the Lower Vallais, particularly the natives of Servan, a village in a wild and 
pitturefque fituation, between Valorfine and Martigny ; and the bouquetins being ex- 
tin& in their mountains, they hunt in thofe*of the valley of Aod, with the permiffion 
of the inhabitants. 

Two or three hunters ufually afTociat^ in this perilous occupation : they are armed 
with rifle-guns, and furnifhed with finall bags of provifions ; they pafs the night atnpng 
rocks at confiderable heights, ereft a miferable hut of turf, where they lie without fire 
or covering, and on waking not upfrequently find the entrance blocked up with fnow 
three or four feet in depth. Sometimes being overtaken by darknefs amid crags and 
precipices, they are obliged to pafs the whole night danding, embraced in order to fup- 
porf each other, and to prevent themfelves from fleeping. As the bouquetins afeend 
into the higher regions early in the morning, it is neceffary to gain the heights before 
them, otherwife they feent the hui^er, and betake themfelves to flight ; it would then 
be in vain to follow them ; for when on'ce they efcape, they never dop till they think 
themfelves entirely out of danger, and will even fometimes run ten or twelve leagues. 

When a bouquetin is ihot, the hunters let it cool upon the fpot, and then embowel it, 
putting the blood inQ> one of the entrails, which is edeertied by the peafants a'fovereign 
remedy in pleurifies and fome other diforders. A large bouquetin thus embowelled 
will weigh 180 or too pounds ; a female from 70 to 80. 

Some naturalids affirm, that the diminution of the race of bouquetins in the Alps is 
owing to his fize, the mondrous length and weight of the horns," which impede Jum in 
his courfe ; becaufe he is driven into places where he can fcarcely procure fufiicient 
nourifhment during great part of the year, where his fight becomes debilitated, and is 
frequently loft by the drong reflection of the fun from the ice and fhow. They con* 
fider this animal rather as a native of the fubalptne regions, which are covered during 
dimmer with the fined herbage, and where the bouquetins and chamois probably pal* 
lured in tranquillity, when only the lower vallies and plains were inhabited* 

According to the opinion of others, the bouquetin is endued with drength propor- 
tionate to his fize ; though inferior to the chamois in livelinefs and agility, yet he is by 
no means deficient in activity ; his horns, though large and weighty, yet from their 
reclined pofition do not feem aft impediment, but rather render hiftt an eflfefttial fervice 
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when he happens to fell, or purpofely throws himfelf down precipices to avoid his pur- 
fuers. His natural food is rather lichens than herbs ; he is particularly fond of the 
young (hoots of trees and flirubs ; and in all the places where he inhabits, is found in 
the coldeft and.rudeft mountains, and on the fteepeft rocks. From thefe circumftances 
it is not improbable that his prefent fituation and manner of life is an effedt of nature 
rather than of neccflity ; and to account for the prefent fcarcity of the bouquetjn, we 
need only confider the number of its enemies, in men, beafts, and birds of prey. 

Even mould the bouquetin be no longer found in his native Alps, (till the race could 
hot be confidered as extind, but as having migrated into a milder climate, and, with a 
date of domeftication and more fucculent food, acquired. fofter manners, a form lefs 
rude, fmalW and fmoother horns. For it is not improbable that the bouqaetin of the 
Alps, the hircus ferus or bouc-eftain of lielon, the Siberian ibex, and .segagrus, both 
accurately defcribed by Pallas *, and the’ tame goat in all its different farms, are only 
varieties of the fame fpecies. They are found to couple freely with each other, are 
afferted to produce an offspring which is fertile, and 'all have a beard, which feems to 
be ihe charatteriftic of this genus. The circumftances in which they differ, fuch as the 
fize, coat, and (hape of the horns, cannot be efteemed fpeciftc diftinctions, and may be 
accounted for from a change of climate, fituation, and food. 

Thegreateft difference undoubtedly confifts in the horns ; none perhaps, except the 
bouquetin, having a longitudinal ridge, and fome bejng even without the tranfverfe 
ridges. But this variation is lefs perceptible, in comparing the bouquetin with the Si- 
berian ibex, the ibex with the zegagrus, and the asgagrus with the tame goat ; for the 
horns of the Alpine bouquetin are not fo much'weightier, longer, and larger, than thofe 
of the ibex and aegagrus, as to form a certain fpecijic diftin&ion f. 

But even ftiould this difference be dill greater* it can never be admitted as forming a 
fpecific diftindtion ; for. the horns not only vary in .individuals of the fame fpecies, but 
in the fame individuals at different ages and if we attempt to arrange animals folely. by 
their horns, the diferiminations will be as endlefs as uncertain. But (hould the Alpine 
bouquetin and the other fpecies of the goat 'genus be excepted from this general affertion, 
we have only to add, that the horns of tKe female bouquetin are like thofe of the tame 
goat, and that M. Van Berchem poffeffes the horns’ of a young one, produced from the 
union of the bouquetin and (he-goat, that are exadlly fimilar to the horns of the aega- 
grus, which, according to Pallas, refemble thofe of the tame goat. Climate and nutri- 
ment have a great effect upon t&e horns of animals y it is no wonder, therefore, if a long 
fervitude, an inadfive life, a change from the aromatic plants and pure air of the moun- 
tains to a grofs nutriment and moifter atmofphere, (hould dhninifh the horns, alter their 
(hape, fubdue the longitudinal ridge, and convert the knobs into, wrinkles. 

* Perhaps alfo the eafra caucaftca , defcribed by Pallas, from the papers of ©uldenftacdt, and which bne 
re prefects as differing from the aegagrus, with which it has been confounded by fome naturalifta. See Aft. . 
Petr for 1779. ^ 

+ The horns of the bouquetin fometimes weigh fixteen or eighteen pounds are three feet >n length, and- 
have twenty-four tranfverfe ridges. A Angle horn of a Siberian ibex- weighed, according to Pallas, eight 
Ruffian pounds, which is ontf-fenth lefs than an Engltih pound, and’ had fixteen or eighteen tranfverfe ridges.. 
The horns of another full-gtown Siberian ibex meafured 2 feet 5 inches and 5 lines along the curvature,, 
and 1 foot a inches and 1 line in a reftilinear diie&iot). The horns of an aegagrus meafured z feet 2 inches^ 
and 9 lines along the curvature, and 1 foot 4 inches in a linear direftion. The horns of a full grown Cau- 
cafan goat were 2 feet 4 inches along the curvature, and 1 foot 6 inches in the linear direftion. The longiV 
tudinaT tidge 6r ridges vemain then as the tnh fpecific difference between the horns of the alpine bouquetin. 
and thofe of the other fpecies. See the measurements in Pallas Spic. Zooi and in bis Defcription of the. 
Capra Caucafica, in Aft. Petr, for 1779* 
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Buffon extends the goat genus (till further, and comprehends, under it even the cha. 
mots; conje&uring that the bouquetin is the male in the original race of goats, and 
the chamois the female. But there does not feem the lealt foundation for this notion ; 
the chamois being an anitnal totally diftinft from the goat, never coupling with them, 
and judicioufly claffcd by Pallas and Pennant in the genus of antelopes. The conjecture 
of Buffon, however, that the bouquetin is the original fource of the tame goat feems 
well-founded, and has been adopted by moll fucceeding naturalifts. And as, according 
to the juft obfervations of Pallas, the aegagrus approaches nearer than the bouquetin to 
the tame goat in its form and horns, the tegagrus may be the link which connects the 
bouquetin and the tame goat# May not the aegagrus be confidered as a race produced 
from the bouquetin and fhe-goat, or the goat and female bouquetin ? Pallas alfo con- 
jectures that the tame goat may have been propagated from the aegagrus and Siberian 
ibex, which is allowed by rnofc naturalifts to be the fame as the bouquetin ; and Pennant 
remarks, with no lefs fagacity, that the tame goats may be derived from both, as we are 
allured that the ibex and Ihc-goat will produce a limilar offspring. It is likewife pro- 
bable that the bouquetin is the origin of all the goat genus, becaufe it is the largeft, 
ftrongvft, and dwells in the moft inhofpitable regions. For, according to the obferva- 
tions of the great zoologift *, thofe animals who are natives of the coldeft mountains 
mud, on descending into the warm plains, be liable to greater changes than thofe who 
are formed for milder climates ; and this circumstance feems fufficient to account for 
the great variety obfervable in the goat genus. 

Some naturalifts pretend that the bouquetin cannot be the original ftock from whence 
the goats have been produced, becaufe, 'as he inhabits the loftieft fummits covered with 
eternal fnow, and feeds only on plants peculiar to high regions, he cannot be domef- 
ticated in a variety of climates ; but this opinion is contradi&ed by faCt and experience. 
Stumpf, the hiftorian of Switzerland, informs us, that the Vallaifans near Sion bred 
tame bouquetin* with their goats ; and Belon relates, that the Cretans tatned the young 
bouc-eftains by fuckling them with goats. Pallas alfo frequently obferved the Siberian 
ibex among the tame goats, and mentions one in particular at Orenburg, which was 
leader of a flock, and father of a numerous offspring more refembling the females than 
himfelf ; it was very different from the tame he-goats, and fcarcely inferior in fize to a 
bouquetin two years old ; in colour and ftrength he refembled the wild animal, had 
thick horns, knpbbed, not keeled above, and a long rough coat, but nowhere pendent, 
except in the beard ; the black lift on the back was almoft obliterated. ' Laftly, M. Van 
Berchem faw feveral tame bouquetins at Aigle ; they were gentle and familiar, and, 
without being remarkably lively, were a&ive and graceful in all their motions j they 
bred with different fhe-goats, and the young ones feemed to form a new race. 

Should thefe obfervations be well -founded, the goat genus, or race of the bouquetin, 
is found in a wild.ftate along the chain of mountains that traverfes the temperate parts 
both of Europe and Alia ; on the Alps, Pyrenees, and Carpathian mountains ; on the 
Taurus and Caucafus ; on the mountains of Siberia and Tartary j in Kamtchatka ; on 
the iflands of. the Archipelago ; in Hedsjacas in Arabia ; in India ; perhaps in Egypt 
and Lybia. 
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LETTER XLU.— Journey to Geneva . — Payt de Vatid. — Laufantic. — -Felix t'c Fifth.— 
Vevay. — Tomb and Charadler of General Ludlow, — Clarens. — Mcillerie. 

QUITTING the delightful vale of Chainouny and its magnificent fcenery, we con- 
tinued our route towards Geneva. As we proceeded the height of the mountains gra- 
dually diminifhed, and the vallies through which we pafled were agreeably diverfified 
in their forms and productions. We followed the courfe of the l'onorous and violent 
Arve ; near Salcnche pafled on our right hand a fmall but picturefque lake, fkirted with 
wood, and from hence defeended into the plain, which continue.; almolt perfectly level 
to Geneva. Salenche lies at. the bottom of a broad valley, which here contracts to a 
narrow pafs. According to tradition, this little plain was once a lake; and indeed its 
form, and the quality of the foil, f’eem to juilify tradition : great part is laid wafte by 
the unruly Arvie, which frequently overflows it's banks, and the reft is moftly covered 
with fruit-trees. 

Not far from Mngland we flopped to admire a beautiful fall of water, called the caf- 
cade of Arpenas, which ruflies, like the Staubbach, from an impending rock. When I 
faw it there was a confiderable wind, which drove the torrent at leaft an hundred yards 
out of the perpendicular direction; into almoft imperceptible fpray : I then beheld it 
trickling down the fides of the mountains in a thoufand little ftreams, which united at a 
ridge, and from thence formed three cafcades ; the body of water was much more con- 
fiderable* than that of the. Staubbach ; and thqfall appeared to me altogether as high. 
Between Maglarul and Clufe we took a guide' to conduct us to the cave of la Balrnc . 
The afeent, though not long, was fo fteep that we were nearly an hour in reaching it ; 
we then (crumbled along a precipice, from which we mounted a ladder, and by the aid 
of the branches of a nut-tree growing from the rock, pulled ourfelves into a natural 
cavern more than a quarter of a mile in length, and forming various branches that led 
into lofty vaults and fpacious openings, the fight of which did not anfwer the trouble 
required to enter it. 

We pafled the night at Clufe, which is fituated by the fide of the Arve, and the next 
morning came down the banks of that river to Bonneville, the capital of Faucigny : it 
Hands alfo upon the Arve, at the bottom of a chain of rocks, which from this place di- 
minifh into hills. All this part of Faucigny, as alfo a fmall flrip of Chablais through 
which we pafled, is a rich plain, producing wine and corn in great plenty, but neither 
populous nor well cultivated. - By the little village of Ghene we entered the territory or 
Geneva, and were much pleafed with the Hidden change frqm the poverty of the Sa- 
voyards to the neatnefs and eafe of the Genevans; we admired the populoufnofs of the 
country, the richncfs of cultivation, and the number of country-feats fcattered about the 
fields. . - 

As.1 propofe re-vifuing Geneva, in my way to the fouth of France, I will defer my 
account of that interefting town until my return. 

We went from G< neva to Crafii, a fmall village In the Pays de Vaud, where we palfed 
a day with an F.nglifh gentleman, who has taken ahoufe for thefummerin that delight- 
ful (pot. In our way we pafled through Verl’oi, a little village in the French territories, 

* It may h t neceflury to apprize the traveller, that in ilry Cummers thi* cafcade ia fometimea almoft defti- 
tute of water, Jeft , feeing it under that circumltance, he Ihouhl conceive the defeription in the text to be too 
much exaggerated, 
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upon the lake of Geneva, which bears the name of Cbo'tfeuPs Folly. Geneva having 
fallen under the difpleafure of France, that minifter availing himfelf of the troubles in 
1768, laid a plan to build a new town, and monopolife tne whole trade of the lafc g| 
Accordingly he fixed upon Verfoi as the moll proper fituation, formed a pier, made a 
harbour, conftrufted a frigate, marked out the ftreets, fent a confiderable quantity of 
flone to build houfes, and ftationed a garrifon in temporary huts. But when the har- 
bour was nearly finilhed, and he had expended about 125,000!. the fcheme was 
relinquilhed. 

The road from Geneva to Laufanne runs through the Pays de Vaud , a region of 
which hiftorians and travellers fpeak with rapture ; particularly of that part which bor- 
ders upon the lake of Geneva. It is almoft the whole way a gradual afeent from the 
edge of the lake, richty laid out in vineyards,, corn fields; and luxuriant meadows, and 
chequered -with continued hamlets, villages, and towns ; the fhores are generally of the 
cleaned: gravel, and the water of the fined tranfparency. 

We palfed through Nyon, delightfully feated upon the edge of the lake. It was for- 
merly called Colonia Equcjlris Noiodunum j and, as a proof of its antiquity, Roman in- 
feriptions * and other ancient remains have been frequently difeovered in the out- 
ikirts of the town. In this part the lake forms a beautiful curve, happily alluded to by 
Lucan, where he mentions the army of Julius Cmfer linking their tents, which were 
polled on the borders : 

Deferuere CAvo tentoria Jixa Lemano *, 

All. the pofielfions in this country formerly belonging to the Duke of Savoy were 
conquered by the canton of Bern in 1536, and in the fame year the reformation was 
introduced. From that period all the Pays de Vaud, excepting the common bailliages 
of Granfon, Orbe, and a fmall portion of it which was ceded to Friburgh, has been fub- 
je£t to Bern, and makes part of that canton. 

Morgcs, fituated at . the extremity of a beautiful bay, is the neateft town in thefe parts. 
The environs are extremely pleafant ; the banks of the lake form an amphitheatre 
gently rifing to the Jura, and Mont Blanc prefents itfelf through an immenfe opening 
in-the oppofite chain of rocks, which feem to have been formed by nature in order to 
exhibit a fublime perfpedlive of that beautiful mountain. Near the town is the lime-tree 
twenty-four feet three inches in circumference, with branches of magnificent extent ; it 
has a companion about three feet lefs in girth. Mr. Pennant informs me, that “ this 
tree is a native' of Switzerland, and of many other parts of the continent ; that it was 
imported into England before the year 1652; one being deferibed by Dr. William 
Turner as growing in a park near Colchefter ; that one thirty fix feet in circumference 
grew near the great church at Bern; it was planted about the year 1410; and the 
hollow trunk, ftill putting forth leaves, remained in the year 170a f. The Germans, 
in old times, planted the lime before their churches and in the market-places, on account 
of its grateful ihade. This tree is now negletted ; yet the Romans efteemed it fo highly, 
as to fey that it was employed for a thoufand purpofes ; tilia ad mille ufus petenda. A 

* u They (trike their tents and quit the hallow bend 
(% Of Leman's lake.'* 

t A large lime is to be feen on the heights above Villars, a feat belonging to M. Graffenrdd of Bern, 
near Morat ; its girth meafures at leall thirty-lix feet in circumference, and its height is not lefs than ninety 
feet ? it is very ancient, . as it was lopped in 1550, for the fake of the bark. The traveller who vifiu this 
freewill be no lef3 gratified with an extenfive profpc&, commanding the lakes of Morat, Neuchatel, and 
Bienne, and that iiupendoua chain of fnowy Alps, which is reprefented on the engraving ioferted in this 
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fweet juice exudes from the leaves and bark, from which the Poles extradl a honey 
called by them Liepiz Bees are alfo fond of the flowers ; and Virgil, in his beauti- 
ful defeription of the induftrious Corycian, places the lime and the pine in the neigh- 
bourhood of his hives.” 

Laufanne contains about ibven thoufand inhabitants j it is built upon an afeent fo 
fteep, that in fome places the horfes cannot, without great difficulty, draw up a car- 
riage, and foot-paffengers afeend to the upper part of the town by fteps. But thefe 
inconveniences are amply compenfated by the fublimeft views in nature, commanding 
the lake of Geneva, the Pays de Vaud, and the rugged coaft of Chablais -f. 

The fame year in which part of the Pays de Vaud was conquered from the Houfe of 
Savoy, the Bifhop of Laufanne retired from the town, and the inhabitants put themfelves 
under the prote^ion and fovereignty of the canton of Bern, which confirmed and aug- 
mented their privileges. At prefent Laufanne is governed by its own magiftrates, has 
its own courts of juftice, and, what is very Angular, the burghers who pofiefs houfesinf 
the principal ftreet enjoy the right of pronouncing fentence in criminal caufes. The 
criminal is tried by the civil power : if he is found, and acknowledges himfelf guilty, 
one of the magiftrates pleads in defence of the prifoner, and another againft him ; the 
court of juftice give their opinion upon the point of law, and the majority of the 
burghers poffeffing houfes in the principal ftreet determine the penalty. If the punifh- 
ment is capital, there is, according to the letter of the law, no pardon, unlefs obtained 


ccgere frtjls 

Mella favls ; illt tilia, atque uberrima finus. 

^ In the firft and fccond editions of this work, the letter on the Pays de Vaud contained this paflage f- 
u The whole Pays de Vaud is much lefs peopled than it was during the laft century. This depopula- 
tion is owing to the increafe of luxury, which prevents the gentry from from entering into matrimonial en- 
gagements fo generally as they were heretofore accuftomed, and* induces numbers of them continually 151 
emigrate in order to engage in foreign Cervices. For although the government of Bern is certainly very 
mild, and never lays on any additional taxes, nor ever encroaches upon the privileges of their fubje&s, yet 
as the gentry are totally excluded from any (hare in the adminiftration of public affairs, and commerce ia 
reckoned degrading, they have no other, refource but foreign fervicea. For this reafon many of them arc 
malcontents, and would gladly exchange the mild republican form under which they now live for a mo- 
narchical mode of government.” 

The omilfion of this paflage in the enlarged edition occafioned a cenfure from fome Swifs tourift, as if I 
had expunged this paflage in compliance with the representations of fome arijlocr&t of Bern. I deem it, 
therefore, ncccffanr to (late my reafons fbr this omiflion. . , 

In my firft curfory tour through the Pays de Vaud, I principally frequented the nobility and gentry, 
from whom 1 heard repeated complaints of the oppreffions under which they groaned, and particularly of 
their cxclufion from all (hare in the government* But in my fubfequent tours I had an opportunity to exa- 
mine the condition of the peafants, and to learn their fentiments on the nature of the government ; and I 
found that, excepting in the large towns and among the gentry and opulent citizens, the great majority of 
the natives were fully fatisfied with their condition, and deprecated all innovation For this reafon 1 omitted 
the paflage in the later editions, becaufe the happinefs of a country cannot be eftimated from the fituation of 
the gentry, and a few opulent citizens alone, but from the general welfare of the colle&ive body of the 
people Even ia the late revolution of Switzerland, which took its rife in the Pays de Va,ud, where the griev- 
ances were exaggerated by fome factious ltaders, and fomented by the agents of France, the number of the 
difafitfttd was exceedingly fmall 5 and had the government of Bern oppofed the irruption of the French 
arms, and not deprecated it by negociation, the great majority of the natives would have flocked to their 
ftandard. A fmall minority, afii led by France, overcame the majority ; and thofe who firft introduced the 
French were foon more difiat isfied with their proceedings, than thofe by whom they were moil earneftly op- 
pofed. When the tree ofliberty was planted at Y verdun, even the adherents of France exclaimed, u It if 
tlie tree of flavery, and not the tree of libert v. ,? 

The Pays de Vaud was ftparated from tnc canton of Bern, and formed into an independent republic 
under the prott&ion of France in January 17 ,8. In the new divifion of Switzerland it fuuns the canton or 
department ofLunkn, of which Laufanne is the capital. 
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within twenty-four hours from the fovereign council of Bern ; although it generally ' 
happens that eight days are granted for that purpofe. When the criminal is feized 
within the jurifdiftion of the town r the fadl is tried, and the burghers pronounce fen • 
tcnce in the town-hall : in .this cafe there is no appeal. But when he is taken within 
the dill rift of the bailiff, they alllmble in his houfe, and an appeal lies from their de- 
termination tb Bern. I have been more particular in my inquiries concerning the mode 
of this criminal procefs, from the refemblance it bears, in fome refpefts, to our trial 
by jury. ‘ 

Here is an academy for the ftudents of this country : profeffors in every fcience are 
appointed by government, and there is a tolerable library for the ufe of the public. 

I have feveral times had the good fortune to meet Tiffot *, the celebrated phyfieian 
of this place ; well known in the literary world for his excellent writings upon medical 
fubjefts. His convcrfation is uncommonly interefiing; as befides his fkill in his pro- 
feflion he is well verfed in every branch of polite literature. His private charafter is 
no lels rcfpcftable than his public, and he is as much efteemed for his great humanity 
as for his fuperior knowledge. 

The church of Laufanne, formerly the cathedral, is a magnificent Gothic building, 
Handing on the mod elevated part of the town. It contains, among many other fepul- 
chrcs, the tomb of Amadeus the Eighth, Duke of Savoy, ftyled the Solomon of his age, 
but more known by the name of the anti-pope Felix the Fifth, who exhibited a Angular 
infiance in the annals of Europe, of a perfonage twice abdicating the pomp of fove- 
reignty, and twice retiring to a private ftation. 

Having paffed his early youth and opening manhood in the purfuits of ambition, he 
enlarged his dominions l y the acquifition of the Genevois and Piedmont, and obtained 
an increafe of rank by the ereftion of Savoy into a duchy. Yet in the midft of his fuc- 
cefs and propitious fortune, the fjudden death of a beloved wife, and a narrow efcape 
from afialfination, infpired him with a difguft of the world; he refigned his dominions 
to his eldeft Ion, and, accompanied with a few lords of his court, retired to a palace at 
La Ripaille, on the borders of the lake of Geneva. In this palace, which he called an 
hermitage , he enjoyed, with an apparent indifference to the affairs of the world, a calm 
and tranquillity that feenied incompatible with his former afpiring ambition, until he 
was fuddenly called forth to public notice in a more exalted ftation. 

The council of Bafle having (Jepofed Eugenius the Fourth, induced, according to foine 
authors, by the reputation which Amadeus had acquired for fanftity, influenced, accord- 
ing to others, by his largeffts and intrigues, raifed the hermit of La Ripaille to the papal 
throne. This event took place in 1439 : the new pontiff quitting' his favourite retreat, 
accepted the proffered dignity either with a real or affefted reluftance, and affumed the 
name of Felix the Fifth. . 

The sera of his difputed pontificate was marked with turbulence and anarchy. In 
order to avoid the dorms which agitated Europe, and to favour the indolence of his 
temper, he frequently retreated to his beloved hermitage, and direfted the affairs of 
the church from that fequeftcred corner. Conlcious, at length, that his acceptance of 
the papacy ferved to widen inftead of healing the fchifin of the church ; finding that 
he was oppofed by the molt powerful princes of Europe ; that, on the death of his rival 
Eugenius, the cardinals of Rome had chofen another pope, and being ill fupported by 
the remains of the council of Bafle, he terminated the i'chifm by refigning the papal 
tiara in favour of Nicholas the Fifth. In this tranfaftion he proved his talents for ile- 


• Tiffot is dtadfmce this was written. 
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gociation by obtaining the following conditions : that he fhould enjoy the next rank to 
the pope, be appointed vicar .of the Roman fee, and that all the aCtspaffed in his pon- 
tificate ihould be valid. . On his refignation he fixed his refidence at La Ripaille, and 
died in 1451* 

Felix the Fifth fhared the fate of many equivocal characters. By fome he is repre? 
fented as a faint, by others, as covering the moft ambitious defigns under the malk of 
fanCfity ; by the former, his refidence at La Ripaille is defcribed as the retreat of re- 
ligious aufterity ; by the latter, as the feat of luxury. In tills, as in fimilar cafes, both 
parties exceeded the truth. On reviewing the principal events of his life, we may con- 
clude, that a palace built by a prince, in which he was accompanied by many lords of 
his court, where heinftituted an order of knighthood, and refided with the pomp and 
dignity of a fovereign pontiff, could be no common hermitage ; and that he affumed the 
name, rather than paffed the life of a hermit ; while the power and rank which he fe- 
cured to himftlf on his refignation of the papacy, fufficiently denionftrate, that he never 
intended to renounce the world. On the contrary, fliould we admit, that his life at La 
Ripaille was not embittered by penance and mortifications ; yet as no.centemporary au- 
thors, even tbofe who were by no means partial to his character, have ftigmatifed his 
retirement, we otight not harfily to conclude that it was the retreat of a mere volup- 
tuary. But in whatever light his moral qualities may be confidered, no one can with, 
hold from him the character of an able politician. 

It is not my intention to enter into a general or particular defeription of the Roman 
antiquities difeovered in Switzerland ; if you are curious in fuch refearches, I muff re- 
fer you to Bochart, Miller, Spon, and other antiquaries, who have minutely treated that 
fubjeCt. I cannot, however, avoid mentioning two lately-difcovered Roman monu- 
ments, which are placed in the garden of M. Levade, near the church at Laufanne. 

The firfl is an altar of white marble with red veins, and was found in 1782 hy fome 
workmen in digging the foundations of a lioufe in the town of Vevay ; it is broken in 
a horizontal direction, and what remains is a foot and a half long and a foot high. 
The infeription, though not entire, proves it to be an altar erected by the twentieth 
legion to the god Silvanus : 

DEO SILVANO 
ESPER URSUL. 

FICIO LEG. XX. 

™c 

The fecond monument is a Roman mile-ftone, difeovered in a vineyard near Pauda, 
a few paces from the high road, with this infeription : 

Imp. 

Cses T. iE. Avg. 

Antonino 

Pio • P M Trib * 

CoS. III. P. P. 

Avent. : M. P. T 

XXXVIII. 

This infeription removed a doubt long entertained by the Swifs antiquaries. Bochart, 
among others^ expreffes his furprife, that no infeription bearing the name Antoninus 
Pius, who was fo great a benefaCtor to the ancient Helvetians, had been found in Swit- 
zerland. 
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zerland. But this mile -ft one, which was put up in the third cofifulfhip of that Em* 
peror, is probably the prelude to the difcovery of other- monuments erected in his 
honour. 

The .road from Laufannc to Vevay wns along the fides of the mountaints between 
continued ranges of vineyards. The inuuftry of the Swifs is nowhere m >re obfervable 
than m thefe parts : the mountains in many places, though naturally confiding of a 
bare fleep rock, are thickly covered with vines; the mould has been brought from 
other grounds, in order to create a foil, and is fupported by rows of ftones ranged in 
ftraight lines like walls. But this mode of culture, however advantageous and even 
neceffary to the natives, occafions a difagreeabfe uniformity in the face of the country. 
The vines alfo do not form a pleafing and pidurefque appearance, like thofe of the 
Valteline *, which are carried in beautiful feitoons from tree to tree. The plants are 
low, and fattened to poles about four feet in height and the walls which enclofe them 
and border the road, frequently interrupt the view. 

This diftrid between Laufanne and Vevay is called La Vaux , and contains the two 
pleafant little towns of Lutry and Cully, with the villages of St. Saphorin f and Corfier: 
it is entirely hilly, rifing abruptly from the lake ; above the vineyards are rich mea- 
dows, and a continued foreft. 

Vevay, the ancient Vibifcum , and the principal town of the bailliage, is clean and 
well-built, (lands in' a fmall plain at the foot of the mountain on the margin of the 
water, and is one of the few places in the canton of Bern which carry on any trade. 
The borders of this part of the lake are much more contrafted, wild, and pidurefque, 
than thofe about Geneva : the mountains of fhe Vailais and Savoy boldly project into the 
water, and form a femicircular chain enclofing the lake, except where they are divided 
by the Rhone a few leagues from Vevay. 

Vevay is diftinguifhed as the residence of Edmund Ludlow, the famous parliamentary 
general, who, in thofe times of mifrule and confufion, uniformly aded with confiflency 
and dignity. True to his republican principles, he no lefs violently oppofed the daring 
ufurpation of Cromwell, than the arbitrary meafures of Charles the Firft, and could 
never be prevailed upon, either by threats or promifes, to defert the caufe, which he 
confidered as that of juftice and liberty. Being excepted, as one of the King’s judges, 
from the ad of indemnity pafled at the reftoration of Charles the Second, he wandered 
without any fixed place of refidence, until he found an afylum from the attempts of his 
enemies at Vevay, under the protedion of Bern. 

At the important period of the revolution he returned to England, anxious to ferve 
his country under our great deliverer ; and William t'be Third, whofe mind rofe fu- 
perior to tne narrow prejudices of party, was no lefs defirous to employ a general of 

# Sec Letter lxxv. 

f In the church of St. Saphorin is an ancient Roman mile-done, found near that village ; 

TI. CLAVDIVS. DRVSL F. 

CJE S. AVG. GERM. 

PONT MAX TRIB. POT. VII. 

IMP. XII. P. P. COS. IIII. 

F A 

XXXVII. 

This infeription ascertains two cirlumftances frequently called in quedton : namely, that the banks of the 
lake of f\ n/ • -v * bord r this part of Switzerland were comprifed within a Roman province, even fo 
early at the time of Claudius ; and alfo that Aventicum was the chief town of this part of Helvetia : for the 
miiL n always* termed to the capital of the province in which they were placed, and the diltance from 
St. Saphorin to Avenchu is nearly 37,000. 

luctl 
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fuch approved experience and fidelity. But the King being addrefled by theHoufe of 
Commons to iffue a proclamation .for apprehending Ludlow, he was compelled to quit 
England at this critical period, and again fettled at Vevay. We may. colled from his 
general chara&er and condutt, that, had he been permitted to ferve his country, he 
would have fucceffively employed his great military talents againfi: the afferters of bi- 
gotry and defpotifm, with the fame zeal which he difplayed in oppofing an arbitrary go- 
vernment ; he would have fupported the new adminiftration, when the enormous pre- 
rogatives of the crown, againfi which he had unfheathed his fword, were abolifhed by 
law, and the freedom of the fubjed was eftablifhed on the bafts of equal liberty under 
the authority of a limited monarch. 

He died in 1693, * n the fixry-fourth year of his age, and was interred in the church 
of Vevay. His monument is a plain grave-ftone of black marble, containing a Latin 
infcription, which is printed in Addifon’s Travels. The houfe which he formerly inha- 
bited (lands near the gate leading to the Vallais, and the uncouth motto infcribed over 
the door is (till preferved out of refped to his memory : 

Omne folum forth patria ejl, quia patrit. 

The memoirs of Ludlow are written in a fimple and perfpicuous ftyle, with the 
knowledge of a man annually engaged in the fcenes which he defcribes, and with the 
fpirit of a general zealous in the caufe which he had efpoufed and defended. Perhaps 
his animated detail of the trial and execution of the regicides is not furpafted by any 
narrative in antient or modem hiftory. 

Nature can fcarcely form a pofition more delightful than that of the caftle of Chatil- 
lard or Clarens ; it (lands not far from Vevay, above the village, on an eminence, 
whofe gentle declivity (lopes gradually towards the lake, commanding a view of that 
majefiic body of water, its fertile borders, and the bold rocks and alps of Savoy. The 
adjacent feenery confifts of vineyards, fields of corn and pafture, and rich groves of 
oak, afii, and Spanilh chefnut-trces. Although the fituation and environs harmonize 
with the animated feenery in the Eloifeof Roufl'eau ; yet the caftle by no means accords 
with his defeription. The traveller fees an oblong building with antient towers and a 
penthoufe roof; in the infidc a large hall like a prifon, and the whole bears rather the 
antiquated appearance of a feudal manfion inhabited by fome turbulent baron, than the 
refidence of the elegant and impaflioned Julia. 

Oppofite to Clarens, on the other (hore of the lake, are the dark gloomy rocks of 
Meillerie. The village lies in the recefs of a fmall bay, at the foot of impending moun- 
tains, in fome parts gently (loping, and clothed to the water’s edge with dark forefts ; 
in others naked and perpendicular, bringing to recollection the fancied rocks of Lcu- 
catc *. 

Thefe are the fcenes of the Nouvelle Eloife. Having obtained that novel at a circu- 
lating library in Laufanne, I continued, during thele expeditions, to examine the pofi- 
tion of the country, and compare it with the descriptions of Roufteau. Small objeCts 
may be magnified : but no pencil, however animated, can delineate the wonderful and 
fublime works of nature ; even the warm colouring of Rofieau has not equalled the 
beauty of the feenery. I read with attention the principal parts of that Singular per- 
formance, and dwelt more particularly upon that letter, in which St. Preux relates his 

* “ Je n’ai plus qu’un mot a vous dire, 6 Julie. Vous connoifTcz l’aiitique ufagedu r ocher tk Leucate 
dernier refuge oes amans malheurcnx. Ce licu-ci lui refemDle a bien de3 tgardt. La roche eft tifearpee, 
1'eau eft profonde, et je fuis au dcfefpoir.” 

expedition 
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expedition to Meillerie; wherein love and defpair are worked up almoft to madnefs. 
Open that performance, read that letter, and confider that part of it, where St. Preux 
points out the number of towns and villages, the continued fertility and high cultivation 
of the Pays de Valid, and contrails it with the gloomy, coords of Chablais, exhibiting 
only a few towns lying on the edge of the water; you will then. fee the happy effeds 
of liberty under a mild and equitable government, like that of Bern. I am, &c. 

it • 

% " 
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LETTER XLIU ,—CaJUeof Chilian.— Villeneuve.—Algle. — Salt-works of Bax and Aigk. 

TRAVELLERS not unufually make an agreeable excurfion from Vevay to the falt- 
works of Bex and Aigle. 

The road continues along a plain, with hills on one fide, and the lake on the other. 
Haller’s judieious didin&km of the elevated part of this country may from this fpot be 
well exemplified. The rocky alps are (cen with their pyramidal tops -(hooting into the 
heavens, and incrufted with ice and fnow. Snow likewife, at various intervals, covers 
the deep ll opes beneath the afpiring peaks; rich padurage fucceeds, and the lower 
parts are clothed with forelts of firs. The mountains, fucii as the Jura and thofo riling 
towards Denis and Gruyeres, are fertile in grafs, weil wooded, their tops even, exten- 
five, and arable; and though with little appearance of rock on the furface, yet inter- 
nally filled with a hard yellowilh done fit for building, but impatient of the chill’d. 
The collides, or little hills, are frequent at the foot of the mountains, and feparated by 
little vallies watered by brooks. / 

As I advanced, the mountains approached the lake 5 their nature changed, their 
height increafcd, and their craggy tops and wooded fides convinced me, that 1 was ap- 
proaching the genuine alps. Above -the woods feared, in a mod pidturefque manner, 
a lofty pyramidal crag called Le Dent de Jamant ; the woods were firs mixed with 
oak ; the road lay dole to the water’s edge. 

The cadle of Chillon, or rather the cadellated houfe, is a large pile with round 
and fquare towens, danding on a rock in-the lake, and connected with the land by 
a draw-bridge. The vaults are very fine; the arched roofs, and the pillars which fup- 
port it. are in a neat gothic dyle. This cadle *, in 1 536, was wreded from Charles III. of 
Savoy by the canton of Bern, aflided by the Genevans, who furnilhed a frigate, (their 
naval forcej to*befiege it by water. In a deep dungeon, below the level of the lake, 
the conquerors foundBonivard, prior of St. Vidor, the intrepid antagonid of the Duke 
of Savoy, and the great afferter of Genevan independence. He had been imprifoned 
by the Savoyards during fix years, and, by condant walking in his fiiort limits, had 
worn a hollow in the rock. This cadle was for a Ihort time the refidence of a bailif 
from Bern, until a more convenient houfe was purchafcd in Vevay. 

About half a league further is Villeneuve, a final! town at the extremity of the lake. 
This magnificent piece of Water dretches from Geneva to Villeneuve, in length fifty- 
four miles; it is in the (hape of a crefcent ; Switzerland forms the hollow. Savoy the 
convex part ;* the greated breadth is from St. Sulpice to Grande Rive, where it is 
twelve miles wide. Savoy affords a rude and awful boundary of afpiring alps; craggy 
and covered with the ice of ages. The country from Geneva to the environs of Lau- 
fanne, dopes for a confiderable way to the margin pf the lake, and is enriched with all 

* The ‘Cadle of Chillon was feizrd by the infifgents in January T798, and this aft of rebellion, not be- 

g punilhed, was followed by the reparation of the Pays de Vaudfrom the canton of Beni.' 

2 the 
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the varieties which nature can beftow ; the long ridge of the Jura, fertile in pallurage, 
and varied 'with woods, backs this beautiful tract, Near Laufanne the banks rife very 
confiderably, and form a moft charming terrace; a few miles beyond is a rapid de- 
fcent. Near Vevay begins a plain, which is continued far beyond the end of the lake, 
but contracting, by the approach of the mountains, towards the lake. The colour of 
the water is extremely be^ptiful,' clear, and at a didance feems of a moft lovely blue. 

Near Geneva the coaft abounds in fmall pebbles covered with a brown incru Ration ; 
from thence as far as Laufanne the Ihores are fandy ; between that town and Chillon 
appear ledges of rocks, hard and calcareous ; and the extremity of the lake is a marfh 
formed by the collected mud of the Rhone. The depth is various : De Luc affertx, 
that on founding it he had found the greateft depth to be a hundred and fixty fathoms : 
like all inland lakes enclofed within high mountains, it is fubjeCt to fudden ftorms. 

I am uncertain whether any birds frequent the lake, which are not common to the 
reft of Switzerland. The tippet grebes * appear in December, and retire in February ; 
being obliged to breed in other places, becaufe the lake is almoft totally deftitute of 
reeds and rufhes, in which they form their floating neft. The (kins are. an elegant 
article of luxury, and fell for about twelve or fourteen (hillings each. 

From Villeneuve the road runs through a beautiful valley, four niiles in width, con- 
fiding of the richeft meadow and corn land, very populous and finely wooded, bounded 
on each fide by the alps, with tops broken into vaft crags of various forms. I paffed 
near' La Roche, where a director of the fait- works is ftationed by the government of 
• Bern ; a place rendered memorable by the refidence of Haller, who filled that office 
from 1758 to 1766, and prepared in this delightful retreat many of his numerous pub- 
lications, particularly his immortal work on phyfiology. 

I left at a little diftance Yvorne, ruined, in 1 584, by the lapfe of a mountain occa- 
fioned by an earthquake, crofted the .torrent of La Grande Eau, and halted at Aigle, 
a good town, feated beneath fome fmall round hills prettily covered with firs. This 
country was conquered from the Savoyards by Bern in 1475, and was made a diltinCt 
government confiding of four Mandemens ; the governor Tefides at Aigle. This town 
was formerly governed by the family of Torrens ; but in 1553 the laft count formally 
refigned his pretenfions at Bern. This government of Aigle reaches to the Pays de 
Vaud, and, when under the dominion of the Houfe of Savoy, was comprifed within 
that diftriCt ; at prefent it,isclaffed under the German divifion, although the language 
of the natives is French. Further on the valley is greatly contracted, a‘nd fo filled with 
trees as to appear a great foreft. The laburnum abounds in a wild ftate ; the wood is 
beautifully veined, of great ftrength, and much ufed for wedges and mufical inftru- 
ments ; the variety with Ihort fpikes of flowers has elegant veins, and is called the 
ebony of the Alps. Pliny fays its wood is the hardeft next to the ebony. The cornelian 
cherry is common'in the hedges, and the fruit is frequently preferred with fugar. The 
Machaleb cherry, or Prunus Macbaleb, is found in thefe parts; the wood is red, of 
fine feent, and in requeft for handles of knives ; it is known among cutlers by the name 
of Bois de St. Lucie ; a pleafant feented water is diflilled from the leaves, and the feeds are 
ufed to give a fragrancy to foap. Between Aigle and Bex is a moft piCturefque view of 
of the caflle of St. Tryphon, on the fummit of an infulated rock in the middle of the 
plain ; it is quite furrounded with wood, and realifes Milton’s defeription of an ancient 
caftle, 

'* Bofomed high in tufted trees/* 


I am 
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1 am informed it is built of marble, and probably of a beautiful black fpecies in the vi- 
cinity. St. Tryphon was a Phrygian, who is faid to have fuffered martyrdom at Nice 
in 251, at the time of the perfection under the Emperor Decius. 

Bex is a fmall town at the foot of the mountains, five miles from the falt-works at 
Bevicux ; in this di(tri£t I obferved the larch in great plenty. Painters, from the time 
of Pliny to that of Raphael, trufted their works to this woojj, which the Roman natu- 
ralifl ftyles immortale lignum ; it is reckoned excellent for all worlts which are to. lie 
underwater; and the borderers on the lake of Geneva prefer it for building their vef- 
fels. In thefe parts I faw moft beautiful woods of chefnut ; Haller fays they extend 
fome leagues, and informs us that they are found in other parts of Switzerland, and 
even in defert places in fome of the tranfalpine diftritts ; accident muft have brought 
them thither, as, according to Pliny, thefe trees were firft introduced into Europe from 
Sardis. 

Upon our arrival at the falt-fprings, I put on a workman’s jacket, and went into the 
mountain about 3000 feet almoft horizontally. The gallery is fix feet high, and four 
broad, and as nicely hollowed as if cut with a chiffel : it is hewn in a black rock, veined 
in feme places with white gypfum. The fait is procured from fprings, which are found 
within a folid rock, perforated at a great expcnce ; the richeft fource yields twenty-eight 
pounds of fait per cent . and the pooreft but half a pound. Near thefe fprings are fevc- 
ral warm fources which contain a mixture of fait, but are fo firongly impregnated with 
fulphur as to flame when a lighted candle is put into the pipe through which they flow. 
No folid fait, excepting a few fmall cubes, has been yet difeovered ; but the mountain is 
replete with its particles. Rocks of white gypfum or alabafter, mixed with blueilh clay, 
are common near the fprings, in the fame manner as may be obferved in the pits of 
Northwich, in Ohefliire. 

After travelling in this fubterraneous paflage near three quarters of a mile, I ob- 
ferved a great wheel of thirty-five feet diametey, which raifes the brine from the depth 
of about feventy feet. From this place is a.fhaft three hundred feet high, which is cut 
through the mountain to the furface, for the purpofe of introducing frefn air. I noticed 
two refervoirs hollowed in the folid rock for holding the brine ; one was a hundred and 
fixty feet fquare, and nine in depth. Since my firft expedition to thefe pits in 1776, 
the workmen had pierced the rock twenty-five feet deeper, and cut a gallery a hundred 
feet in length ; they had alfo begun to form a third refervoir to contain 5500 cubic feet 
which was nearly half finilhed. The brine depofited in thele refervoirs is conveyed, by 
means of two thoufand pipes, about a league to Bevieux, where the fait is extra&cd. 

The brine pits near Aigle contain only from two to one-half per cent and yield 
annually about a tlrird as much as thofe of Bevieux, or about 5000 quintals. The 
fait is much whiter and heavier than that of Bevieux, and confequently bears a higher 
price. 

Thefe, which are the only falt-works in Switzerland, fcarcely yield a net yearly pro- 
fit of more than £3000, and furnilh only one-twelfth of the annual confumption of the 
canton. The.remainder is procured chiefly from France, which by treaty provides the 
Swifs dates with this commodity at a moderate price ; indeed, fo high is the tax upon fait 
in that kingdom, that even the French fait is fold two thirds cheaper in Switzerland, 
than in many parts of France # . The ordinary price of common fait throughout the 
canton is three halfpence per pound. 

LETTER 

* At Parle, where it i* the deareft, a pound of fait it fold for about 13 fola, or a£out Cxpence of our 
money : in fome other part* of France, for iatlance in Franche Comte, a pound cofts only 4 or 5 foUt 
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LETTER XLIV. — Valley and Lake of Joux.— Orbe. — St. BartbeUmi.—Yverdun . 

Tverdi/n, Sept. 7. 

THE chain of mountains called the Jura , begins in the canton of 'Zuric, extends 
along the Rhine into the canton and bilhopric of Bade, ftretches into the canton of So. 
leure and the principality of Neuchatel, branches out towards the Pays de Vaud, fe* 
parates that country from Tranche Comte and Burgundy, and continues beyond the 
frontiers of the Genevois as far as the Rhone. In various parts of the Pays de Vaud, 
this chain forms many elevated vallies much vifited by travellers, amongft which, not 
the leaft remarkable, is the valley of the lake of Joux, upon the top of that part of 
the Jura called Mont Joux, in the bailliage of Roman Motier. It contains feveral 
neat and well-peopled villages, is beautifully chequered with wood, arable and pafture 
ground, and watered by the two pi&urefque lakes of Joux and Brenet. 

Near the frnall village of Abbaye, a rivulet gufhes from the bottom rock, and lofes 
itfelf in the larger lake. From the ftnall lake defeends a ft ream, which is loft in a hoi. 
low gulph called L' Entonn\er y orthe Funnel, a- name common to leveral others in this 
place ; in this gulph feveral mills are turned by the force of the current. About two 
miles further, on the other fide of the mountain, the river Orbe burfts forth, and is 
probably produced by the ftream here ingulphed. 

This little vale is very populous, containing about three thoufand inhabitants, who 
are remarkably induftrious. Some make watches ; but the greater part arc employed 
in polifhing cryftals, granites, and marcafites. In the finall village of Pont, where we 
lodged, mod of the inhabitants bear the furname of Rochat ; a name which alfo runs 
through the village of Charboniere, with the exception of only two or three families, 
and is prevalent likewife in that of Abbaye : the whole number of thefe Kochats 
amounts to about a thoufand ; they are fuppofed to be defeendants of the fame family, 
and their anceftors came originally from France. Thefe parts are much infefted with 
bears and wolves. 

In defeending from this delightful fpot, through a variety of hill, valley, wood, and 
lawn ; we had a mod extenfive profpect, comprehending great part of the Pays de 
Vaud, the lake of Geneva with its mountainous boundary, and that of Neuchatel. 
Thefe two lakes appear, from that high point of view, to be nearly upon the fame le- 
vel # , with no confiderable fwell of the country intervening. 

We palled through a beautiful and pitturefque country from Roman Motier to 
Orbe ; which, according to antiquaries, was the mod ancient town, and once the moll 
powerful, of all Helvetia ; it was called Urba, and was the capital of the Pagus Urbi- 
genus : no remains, however, exift at prefent of its ancient fplendour. Some antique 
fortifications, an old caftle, and a round tower, are works probably of later and more 
turbulent times ; ere&ed, perhaps, when this country was divided into a number of 
feudal fovereignties. I am greatly pleafed with the romantic fituation of the town, the 
boldnefs of the fingle-arched bridge projecting over the Orbe, the wild feenery on the 
banks of that river, the frequent catarafts, and the piCturefque views in the environs. 


but it is furnifhed to the Svvifs at the rate of 2} foil. The reader will recoiled that this account was writ* 
ten in 1776. 

» According to M. dc Luc, the lake of Neuchatel is 159 French fret above that of Geneva. 

5 1. 2 M. Venel, 
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M. Venel, an eminent furgqon of this town, has formed, under the protection of 
the government of Bern, an eftablifhment which well deferves the attention of the hu- 
mane and curious traveller. It is an infirmary for the reception of thofe obje&$ who 
are bora with diftorted limbs, or owe that misfortune to accident. The children are 
lodged and boarded in the houfe under* the care of his afliftant, who charges himfelf 
with all the detail of houfekeeping, and of intruding, thofe, whofe age renders it requi 
file that their education fhould not be negleded. M. Venel’sifkillin improving and 
Amplifying the machines neceffary for his purpofe, has been fufficiently attelled by va- 
rious cures. * 

Though he chiefly confines his attempts to infants and children, yet he has performed 
feveral cures on adults. His moft efficacious remedy is a machine which he has invented 
to embrace the patient’s limbs when in bed, and which is contrived to ad without dis- 
turbing their red. Ingenious as his method is, yet he acknowledges, that much of his 
fuccefs depends on mild treatment and continual infpedion. I was convinced indeed of 
the mildnefs of his treatment, by obferving feveral of thefe children, from four to ten 
years of age crawling about the ground and diverting themfelves with great cheerful- 
nefs, although cafed up in their machinery. It may not perhaps be unworthy of ri> 
mark, that M. Venel, on the admiffionof a miferable objed, takes in plaifter of Paris 
the figure of the diftorted limbs, in order to demonftr-ate the progrcfs of the cure. 
Such an eftablifhment redounds highly to the honour of M. Venel, anti the govern^ 
ment who proteds it, and is worthy/of imitation in all countries. 

Orbe, which is governed by its own- magiftrates, is cotnprlfed within the bailee 
of Echalens, belonging -to Bern and Fwburgh : thefe two cantons alternately fend^a 
bailif, who refides at Echalens, and remains in office during five years. When Bern 
appoints the bailif, an appeal lies from his decifions. to the Sovereign Council of FrU 
burgh; as it does to the government of Bern, when he is nominated by Friburghi By thefe 
means a great check is laid upon the exadions of the bailif, and I am informed, that 
juftice is no where more equally adminiftered than in thefe common bajUiages of the 
cantons. ' 

Perhaps one of the moft beautiful and fineft pofitions in Switzerland is the caftle of 
St. Barthelemi, the feat of Count d’Aflfry, colonel of the Swifs guards ; and now in- 
habited by his fon. Count Louis d’Affry, to whom I was indebted for a moll kind and 
friendly reception. This ancient family-feat ftands on an eminence in the bailliage of 
Echalens, about three miles from Orbe, near the high road from Laufanne to. Yverdun. 
The fides of the eminence are feathered with wood, and below are rich fields and mea- 
dows of the fineft verdure, watered by two lively torrents which unite and form the 
Falun. Upon the high road, the count has reared an obelifk, on which he has inferibed’, 
in the true fpirit of toleration, “ Praife God, all ye nations” in the Englifh, Latin, 
French, and- German languages. 

-The caftle ^commands a profpod of a moft fertile and well- wooded country,, gently 
broken into hill and dale ; on one fide appears a'diftant view of the Jura and, the hills 
of Burgundy and Franche Comt6 ; on the other, the horizon is bounded by the rugged 
alps in the canton of Bern and in the Vallais, by Mount Velaia, the higheft point of 
St. Bernard, and Mont Blanc, whofe fuperior elevation above the furfounding heights 
is fuch, that its fummit reflefts the rays of the rifing fun feveral minutes fooner, and 
retains thofe >of the fetting fun feveral. minutes later than any of the Circumjacent • 
mountains. 

From St. Barthelemi we defeended into the plain, which ftretches to the lake of 
Yverdun, and was formerly covered as far as Entreroches (three leagues from its pre- 
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fenr pofition) and probably further, by that lake ; it is now, for a confiderable part, 
a great fwamp. Within a quarter of a mile of the town, are warm baths which are 
ftrongly fulphureous, and much frequented during the fummer months.. 

Yverdun is large, airy and well-built with done, like the towns in the Pays de Vaud : 
it Hands near the lake, in a fmall ifland formed by the two branches of the river Thiele. 
Between the town and the lake a pleafant lawn extends to the water, planted with ave- 
nues of lime trees. Yverdun carries on fcarcely any trade, and its principal fupport 
Strifes from the paffage of the merchandife between Piedmont and Germany. This 
town is celebrated for its printing-prefs, edabliffied in the beginning of the prelent cen- 
tury ; but entirely neglefted until, forne years ago,, it was renewed by Felice , a Neapo- 
litan of learning and abilities. 

The lake of Yverdun, or of Meuchatel,. ftrctches from fouth to north about twenty 
miles in length, and in fome places about five in breadth j its {hores near Yverdun are 
covered with country-houfes. » 

It is extraordinary, that the dull and taflelefs uniformity of the French gardens fhould 
have been adopted by the Swifs, whofe. country abounds with noble and pifturefque 
fituations,. and where nature wantons in the mod luxuriant variety. I have frequently 
obferved, in the midft of the mod romantic feenes, a majedic fored diced into regular 
alleys, and at the very borders of the fine lakes, artificial pools of water edged with 
fun-burnt parterres. 

Should anyperfon in this indance accufe me of national prejudice, let me exclaim with 
Voltaire, who certainly cannot be corivi&ed of partiality to the Englifh : 

Jar flint plant es cn fymmetrie, 
jArbres naint tires an cordeau * 

Celui qui votit mit au niveau 
En vain s’applaudit , fe recrie ; 

En voyarit cc petit morceau , 

? drdins il faut queje vous fuie 9 
rap d’ art me re volte el m f ennuie : 

Jaime mieux ces vafles for ets 9 
jL a nature fibre et bardie 
Irreguliere dans fes trails 
S*accorde avec ma fantafie « 

I am. Sic. 


LETTER XLV,. — Granfon.-— Neuchatel. — M. Pury's Benefattiom. 

WE ikirted the wed fide of the lake of Neuchatel through Granfon, the principal 
town of a bailliage of that name, belonging to Bern and Friburgh, and remarkable 
for the battle in which Charles the bold, Duke of Burgundy, was defeated by the Swifs 
in 1467. We entered the principality of the Neuchatel about fix miles from that town, 
and pafied through St. Aubin, Boudri, Colombier, lying pleafantly upon the borders 
of the water. The road rims along the fide of the Jura, through a coun|ry that ns 
fembled, in fome meafure, the didrift of La Vaux, between Laufanne and Vevay: 
the fides of the Jura are almod the whole way covered with vines, fupported in many 
parts by low done wajls. The borders are more uniform than thofe of the lake of 
Geneva, and do not rife into fuch high, irregular and grotefque alps as thecoad of Cha- 
blais. Towards Granfon and St. Aubin, the country is more diverfified with meadows 
and corn-fields; nearer to Neuchatel, the fummits of the mountains are clothed with 
fored, and the midland and lower parts entirely planted with vines. 

5 Between 



' Between the lake and the Jura many ftreams burfl from the rock, and after turning 
feveral mills, fall into the lake at a little diftance from their fource. The largeft is that of 
La Serriere, n£ar a fmall village of the fame name, which we crofted in our way to 
Colombier, where we dined with a family whofe acquaintance we had formed at the 
baths of Leuk. We pafled a very agreeable day with thefe amiable perfons; by whom 
we were received with that franknefs and unaffedled eafe which charadleriies true po- 
litenefs. 

After dinner fome muficians of the country performed the Renz des vetches, that 
famous air which was forbidden to be played among the Swifs troops in the French 
lervice ; as it awakened in the foldiers fuch a longing recolleftion of their native country 
that it often produced a fettled melancholy, and occafioned frequent defertion. The 
French call this fpecies of patriotic regret, la maladte du fays. There is nothing pecu- 
liarly ftriking in the tune ; but, as it is compofed of the moft fimple notes, the power- 
ful effeCt of its malady upon the Swifs, in a foreign land, is lefs furprifmg. Nothing 
indeed revives fo lively a remembrance of former feenes, as a piece of favourite niufic 
which we were accuitomed to hear amid our earlieft and dearefl: connections ; upon 
fuch an occafion, a long train of afiociated ideas rife in the mind, and melt itintoten- 
dernefs. To ufe the language of poetry, 

There is in fouls a fyropathy with founds. 

Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the feene recurs, 

And with it all its plfafure and its pains*. 

0 

Jt is obfervable, that thofe who inhabit mountainous countries are inc-ft fubjeCt to 
this maladte du fays , becaufe their habits of life are eflentially different from the cultoms 
and manners of other parts. Accordingly, the Scotch highlanders, and the Bifcayans, 
as well as the Swifs, when abfent from their homes, are peculiarly apt to be affe&ed 
with every circura fiance that recalls it to their minds. 

.✓The town of Neuchatel is fmall, and contains about 3000 fouls. It lies partly upon 
the little plain between the lake and the Jura, and partly upon the declivity of that 
mountain j in confequence of which fituation, fome of the ftreets are very fteep. At 
the commencement of the prefent century, commerce was almoft wholly unknown in 
this town, as the ridiculous pride of its being deemed degrading generally prevailed 
among the inhabitants : this fenfelefs prejudice, is now, however, nearly extinguifhed. 
The chief article of exportation is wine, produced from the neighbouring vineyards, 
and much efteemed ; manufactures alfo of printed linens and cottons have been efta- 
blifhed with fuepefs } and within thefe few years, feveral merchants have railed large 
fortunes. 


Oft. 3, 1786* 

The mildnefs of the government, and the general well being of the inhabitants, are 
vifibly demonftrated from the increafe of population, and the prodigious influx of let- 
tiers. The number of fouls in the principality of Neuchatel and Vallengin being, in 
1752, only 28,017 fubjeCts, and 4318 aliens, amounted, in 178410 31,576 fubje&s, 
and 9704 aliens, which gives an increafe of near a fourth part within the fpace of thirty- 
two years. The facility pf acquiring the burgherfhip of Neuchatel has alfo prevented 
any decreafe of inhabitants. Thus the magiftrates, between the years 1760 and 1770, 

* Cowper’t Talk, book vi. 
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admitted forty-one burghers; from 1770 to 1780, forty-fix; from 1780 to 1785, 
fifty-one ; in all, a hundred and thirty-eight. Many of thefe fettlers had children be- 
fore they purchafed the burgher-fhip ; thirty eight were foreigners, either German, 
French, or Swifs. 

Several public works and buildings have been lately eroded at Neuchatel, at an ex- 
pence far exceeding the revenues, or eveu wants of this little 1 ftate. Among ft others I 
(hall mention a fuperb caufeway leading towards the valley of St. Imier, and a town- 
houfe, built of fuch folid materials, as if intended to furvive to the mod diftant pofterity, 
and rival the duration of the much-famed Roman capitol *. 

The perfonto whom the burghers of Neuchatel principally owe the embelliftiment of 
their town is M, David Pury, late banker of the court at Lilbon. He was a citizen of 
Neuchatel, and was born in \ 709 : his father was mayor of Lignieres, afterwards colonel 
and.juftice of peace in South Carolina, and founder of Purilburgh. Having received 
his education in his native town, he quitted it, as fome fay, in great poverty, and repaired 
to Geneva, where he paffed his apprenticelhip, but in what houfe, or in what trade, the 
perfon who obligingly furnifhed me with thefe anecdotes did not mention. Fr.om Ge- 
neva he went to London, and atted as one of the clerks to an eminent jeweller, where 
he acquired great Ikill in eftimating the value of diamonds. After a long refidcnce in 
England, he eftablilhed himfelf in Lilbon, and carried on an extenfive commerce, par- 
ticularly in brazil-wood and precious ftones. Being appointed court banker he rapidly 
increafed his fortune. This generous man, however, did not, with a parfimony ufual 
in perfons who have enriched themfelves by commerce, confign his money to his coffers, 
or fparingly diftribute his largeffes ; on the contrary, while living, he remitted large 
fums of money to his native town, and being unmarried, and having only diftant rela- 
tions, left his country his heir. The following is a lift of the fums which he gave away, 
either in charitable donations, or for the improvement of Neuchatel. 

From the year 1771 to 1786, 100I. annually for the poor of Neuchatel, and the 
fame fum for thofe of Vallengin, which, for fifteen years, amounts to 3000I. Different 
fums at various periods, and for divers ufes, to January 1785, amounting to 15,9001. 
To this muft be added the purchafe of near 7000 tickets in the lottery towards raifing 
a fund for building and endowing an hofpital, which tickets he alfo prefented to the 
the faid hofpital. He died on the 31ft of May 1785 ; and the remains of his fortune, 
bequeathed to his country, after the payment of a few legacies, did not fall Ihort of 
i6o,oool., which, together with the contributions in his life-time, render* his benefac- 
tions equal to aimoft aoo.cool. 

His grateful country obtained from the King of Pruflia the title of baron in his fa- 
vour ; a title which, through his Angular modefty, he neither bore nor ufed in the fig- 
nature of his letters. The citizens of Neuchatel have placed the portrait of this generous 
benefattor in one of the apartments in which government affembles, and have ordered 
a marble buft to be executed fox 1 the new town-houfe. 

* CafitoH 1 m mob 1 li fanum, Virgil. ' • 
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COXE’S TRAVELS IN SWITZERLAND, 


LETTER XL VI. — Expedition to Lode and Chatac de Fond, 

Neuchatel, September 1 1. 

I AM charmed with an expedition to the fummit of the Jur^, and will give you a 
fliort account of it, while the impreffion remains warm upon my mind. 

The principality of Neuchatel and Vallengin ftretches from the lake to the limits of 
Franche Comte, containing in length, from north to fouth, about twelve leagues, and 
about fix in its greateft breadth. The diftridt .of Neuchatel occupies all the plain, to- 
gether with the lower parts of the mountains *, while Vallengin is totally enclofed within 
the Juira. Parallel chains of the Jura run from eaft to weft, and form, in the mod: ele- 
vated parts, feveral valleys. The lower grounds of this chain are arable lands and vine- 
yards: the higher confift of large t rafts of fpreft, which in many parts have been cleared, 
and converted intp confiderjble paflures, intermixed with fome fields of barley and oats. 
But the-fmgular genius and induftry of the numerous inhabitants, particularly demand 
the attention of every curious traveller. 

We paffed through Vallengin , the capital of the diftrift ; a fmall open burgh, with a 
modem callle built on fome ancient ruins ; and then eroded the Val de Ruz, containing 
above twenty villages, fituated at the foot of the mountains which border the valley : 
the inhabitants in general are employed in agriculture, fome few excepted, who follow 
occafionally the mechanical arts. We arrived about mid-day at La Chaux de Fond, a 
large handfome village lying in a broSd valley which reaches to Franche Comte : from 
thence we proceeded to Locle, through a continued range of pleafing cottages, which 
flrirt both fides of the road, and are fcattered likewife over the country. 

La Chaux de Fond and Locle, together with the diftri&s belonging to them, may 
contain about fix thoufand' inhabitants, diftinguifhed for their genius, induftry, and (kill 
. in the mechanical arts. They carry on an extenfive traffic in lace, ftockings, cutlery, 
and other articles of their own manufacture ; but particularly excel in watch-making, 
and every branch of clock work. All forts of workmen neceflary for the completion 
of that bufinefs, fuch as painters, enameller§, engravers, and gilders, are found in thofe 
Villages, where, upon an average, about forty thoufand watches are yearly made. The 
genius and induftry, indeed, obiervable upon thefe mountains, exhibit a feene uncom- 
monly pleafing ; as every individual is fure, not only of obtaining a comfortable main- 
tenance, but alfo of foon placing his children in a way of procuring their own livelihood; 
the people marry very early. 

Not many yetlrs ago the greater part of thefe valleys was almoft one continued foreft ; 
but the wonder-working powers of induftry have happily changed the feene into flou- 
rifhing villages and fertile paftures. The increafe of population will appear from the 
following faff : • formerly the produce of the. country was more than fufficient for the 
confumption of the inhabitants ; at prefent, although confid;erably more cultivated, it 
fcarcely fiy nifties an eighth part of the provifions neceflary for interior confumption; 
the remainder is drawn from Franche Cotnpte. And no wonder ; for bclide the na- 
tural effeCt of their frequent and early marriages, every ftranger, who brings a certifi- 
cate of his good behaviour, is at liberty to fettle, and follow any trade without the leaft 
reftri&ion. Here no apprenticefhip is neceflary, nothing is contraband, and induftry 
exerts herfelf untaxed. 
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Befide thofe particular arts I have already mentioned, feveral inhabitants of Locle 
and La Chaux de Fond are well (killed in other branches of mechanical fcience, and 
have invented ufeful mathematical and agronomical indruments. An\ong thofe who 
have eminently didinguilhed themfelves in this way, is the famous Jaquet Droz, who is 
now at Paris, and whofe fon exhibited- in England feveral automatical figures of a very 
fingular and furprifing condru&ion : one played upon the harpfichord> another drew 
landfcapes, and, what is dill more extraordinary, a third copied any word prefented to 
it, or wrote down whatever was dictated by any of the company. Thefe are certainly 
wonderful inventions, and feem to exalt the powers of mechanifm ; but (till they are 
mere toys, and an unworthy wade of great genius : it is Swift making riddles. How 
much more laudably, and with equal fuccefs, might the fame talents and- application 
have been exerted in improving, or adding to, thofe indruments and apparatus which are 
necelfary to the adronomer and natural philofopherl 

The origin of watch-making in thefe parts, as related by M. Oderwald, the hidorio- 
grapher of thefe mountains, is extremely curious ; the truth of his account was con- 
firmed to me by feveral artids both of Locle and La Chaux de Fond. In 1679 one of 
the inhabitants brought from London a watch, which being out of order, he entrufted 
it .to Daniel John Richard, of La Sagne. Richard, after examining the mechanifm 
with great attention, determined to attempt making a watch from the model before him: 
but being dedituteof every other refource than the powers of his own native genius, he 
employed a whole year in inventing and finilhing the indruments previoufly necelfary j 
and in fix months from that period (by the foie force of his own penetrating and per- 
fevering talents) produced a complete watch.* But his indudry did not dop here : be- 
fides applying himfelf fuccefsfully to the invention of feveral new indruments ufeful for 
the perfection of his work, he took a journey to Geneva, where he gained confiderable 
information in the art. He continued for fotne time .the only watch-maker in thefe 
parts ; but bufinefs increafing, he inftru&ed feveral affociates, by whofe afliftance he 
was enabled to fupply from his fingle (hop all the demands of the neighbouring country. 
Towards the beginning of the prefent century he removed to Locle, where he died in 
1741, leaving five fons, who followed their father's occupation. The knowledge and 
practice of the art gradually fpread itfelf, is now become almod the univerfal occupation 
of the inhabitants, and may be deemed the principal caufe of the population obfervable 
in thefe mountains. „ 

The inventive genius of this mechanical people difeovers itfelf upon all occafions, 
where it can be applied to the purpofes of their convenience and accommodation. To 
give an indance : the rocks in mod parts of the Alps being exceedingly hard and folid, 
the waters ufually make their way along their fides, and rum down in perpetual torrents ; 
but the drata which compofe the Jura being lefs firm and compact, the rains -and melted 
fnow penetrating into the crevices, form fubterraneous channels, and iflue in rivulets 
at the bottom of the mountains. The peafants, availing themfelves of this peculiarity, 
have, in the midd of thefe fubterraneous channels, with much labour, ereCted mills 
which are turned by the defeending torrents. They have condru&ed wheels in places 
where it feemed fcarcely practicable, invented new modes of fcaffolding, dnd a great 
variety of other ingenious contrivances in order to facilitate their work. 

The natives are exceedingly courteous to fl rangers who vifit. their country. . They 
are in general well informed in feveral branches of knowledge, and, as they ufually 
employ their leifiire hours in reading, many of the villages contain circulating libraries. 
The houfes are plaidered and white-wadied ; though final!, are commodious and well- 
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built, and fumifhed with a degree of neatnefs, and even elegance, peculiarly driking in 
thefe fequedered mountains. 

The rock winch forms the bafe of the Jura, is moftly compofed of calcareous done ; 
and perhaps there is no fpot in Europe where fuch large quantities of petrified {hells 
and marine plants are found in fo fmall a fpace. Near Locle I obferved a ridge of 
hills, that Teemed to confift entirely of pierres arborifeesy or (tones bearing the impreflion 
of plants. • 

Such perfed eafe and plenty reigns throughout thefe mountains, that I fcarcely faw 
one objed of poverty ; the natural effeds of induftry under a mild and equitable go- 
vernment. It is of tnefe vallies, and of their inhabitants, that Rouffeau gives To enchant, 
ing a defcription in his letter to D’Alembert. 

In returning we had a moft fublime profped of the lakes of Neuchatel, Bienne, and 
Morat, with the high and rugged chain of Alps dretching from the cantons of Bern and 
Friburgh, as far as the Vallaas, and the mountains of Chablais. 1 am, See. 


LETTER XL VI I. — Government of Neuchatel. 

AFTER the extindion of the kingdom of Arles or Burgundy, Neuchatel was go- 
verned by a fucceffion of petty fovereigns. The dired line failing, the country was 
pofiefied by a collateral branch, the Counts of Friburgh, in oppofition to the Counts 
of Chalons, who claimed it as liege lords. On the extindion of the male line it was 
transferred to the family of Hochberg, and the heirefs of this houfe conveyed it in mar. 
riage to Louis d’Orleans, Duke of Longueville ( 1 504). His lad defendant, Mary 
d’Orleans, Duchefs of Nemours, dying in 1707 without iflue, numerous claimants ap- 
peared ; but the right of Frederic the Firft, King of Pruflia, as heir to the houfe of 
Chalons, was acknowledged by the dates of the country, and it now forms part of the 
Prufiian dominions. 

Neuchatel is alfo an ally of the Helvetic Confederacy, by means of treaties of corn- 
burgherfhip with Soleure, Bern, Friburgh, and Lucern. 

The conditution of Neuchatel is a limited monarchy. The machine of this govern- 
ment is indeed actuated by fuch nice fprings, and its motions are fo exceedingly com- 
plicated, that a dranger cannot readily diftinguifh, with any degree of accuracy, the 
prerogatives of the fovereign, and the franchifes of the people ; particularly as fome 
even of their mod important privileges depend upon mutual acquiescence and immemo. 
rial cudom, and not upon written laws. I (hall endeavour, however, to trace the prin- 
cipal features of this government, the refult of my bed inquiries during my continuance 
at Neuchatel. 

Upon his acceffion Frederic the Fird figned and ratified certain general articles, 
which in a great meafure edablilhed the prerogatives of the prince and the liberties of 
the fubjed. * Befide thefe general articles, others were added at the pacification of 1 768, 
which terminated the difpute between the fovereign and fubjed. By this pacification, 
the King not only renewed his aflent to the general articles, but alfo explained them, 
wherever their tenor had been midalcen ; exprefsly confirming alfo feveral other privi- 
leges in favour of the people, which had hitherto been equivocal, or not duly obferved. 

The mod important of thefe general articles are : 

1. The fovereign promifes to maintain the reformed religion as by law edablilhed ; 
and. to tolerate no other fed, except within the diftricts of Landeron and Creffier, where 
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the Cathojic religion is dominant. 2. No perfon but a native of the country is capable 
of holding any civil or military charge, excepting that of governor, who may be a fo- 
reigner } and the fame incapacity is extended even to natives, who are in the fervice of 
a foreign prince. 3. All the fubjetts have a right to enter into the fervice of a foreign 
power, provided that power is not in aftual war againft the prince, as fovereign of Neu- 
chatel; and if thp fovereign fhould be- engaged in hoftilities which do not concern 
Neuchatel, that ftate may continue neuter, except the Helvetic body (liould be involved 
in the Cornell *. 4. Juflice fhall be equitably adminiftered ; and for this purpofe, the three 
eftates of Neuchatel and Vallengin mall be annually aifembled. 5. The magistrates and 
officers of juftice, inftead of holding their employments during pleafure, fhall enjoy 
them during their good behaviour. By the late pacification it was further agreed, that 
the prince is not himfelf the judge of their good behaviour ; and they cannot be deprived 
of their places, unlefs they are fully convifted of malverfation in office, by certain judges 
at Neuchatel appointed for that purpofe. 6. The fovereign fhall take the accuftomed 
oath upon his acceffion, and promife to maintain all the rights, liberties, franchifes, and 
cuftoms, written or unwritten. 

It is remarkable, that one of the molt eflential rights of the fubjeft depends, upon im- 
memorial ufage ; for that “ the fovereign fhall be confidered as refident only at Neu- 
chatel,” is in the number of their unwritten immunities. Now this privilege, in con- 
jun&ion with the third article, forms the bafis of their civil, liberty. By the former, the 
prince when abfent can only addrefs his fubjefts through his governor and council of 
ftate, and no fubje£t can be tried out of the country, or otherwife than by judges ap- 
pointed by the conftitution : by the latter, fbould the King of Pruffia be at war with-all 
Europe, the people of Neuchatel and Vallengin* are by no means obliged to arm in his 
defence ; but individuals may even ferve againft him, fo long as the powers whom they 
ferve are not engaged in hoftilities againft their country f. 

Befide thefe general articles, that comprehend the privileges of the people at large, 
there are others which the fovereign is equally bound to maintain, relating to the town 
of Neuchatel, and the diftrift of Vallengin in particular. 

The prince confers nobility, nominates to principal offices of ftate, both civil and mi- 
litary, and appoints the chatelains and mayors, who prefide in the courts of juftice. His 
revenues, which fcarcely amount to 5,000!. a-year, arife from certain demefnes, from a 
fmall land-tax, from the tithes of wine and corn, and from the tenth of the value on 
the fale of immoveables. With regard to commerce, no fubjeft pays any duties either 
of importation or exportation, except for foreign wines imported intb the town of 
Neuchatel. 

# The laft claufe of this article is not fo clearly worded as it might have been; from a delicacy, I flip. 
pofe,of not exprefsly ftipulating, that the ftate of Neuchatel and Vallengin may oppofc their fovereign by 
arms, in cafe the Swifs fhould be engaged in war againft him. It is evident, however, that they confidcr 
their connexion with the Helvetic body as of fuperior obligation to that with their prince, a? fovereign of 
Neuchatel and Vallengin. 

The remarkable claufe in queftion is as follows \ z 

Et qu'en outre ct eonformement a des articles expres et formels des franchifes tant de la bourgeoisie de Neufchdttl 
que decelle de Vallengin , cet Etat netuiffe fire engage dans aucune guerre, ni les fujets dicelui obages (Py marcher f 
que ce ne fois pour la propre guerre an Prince, dejl d dire , pour la defence de P Etat, et pour laguerres que If Prince 
pourroit avoir en tant que fouverain de Neufchdtel et non aulrement : en forte que s’tl avoit guerre pour raifon dr 
quelque autre Etat, terres et feigneurics, V Etat de Neufchdtel ne foit point oblige iPy entrer ; mats en ce cas devra 
demeurer dans la ncutralile, a moins que tout 1e corps Helve/ique en general n f y prit part et interet. 

+ When Henry Duke of Longucvillc, and fovereign of Neuchatel, was, m i 6ko, fent to the paftle of 
Vincennes, Felix de Mareval, captain of the Swifs guards, kept guard in his turn, though he was citizen of 
Neuchatel, at the door of the prifon in which his fovereign was confined. 
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During the abfence of the prince, he is reprefen ted by a governor of his own appoint* 
ing, who enjoys confiderable honours, but is extremely limited in his authority. He 
convokes the three eftates, prefides in that aflembly, and has the calling vote when the 
fuffrages are equal ; he enjoys the power in criminal cafes of pardoning, or of mitigatinji 
the fentence. In the governor’s abfence his place is fupplied by the fenior councilor 
of Hate. » > 

The three eftates of Neuchatel form the fuperior tribunal, and receive appeals from 
the inferior courts of juftice. They are compofed of fweive judges, divided into three 
eftates: thefirft confifts of the four fenior counsellors of ftate, who are noble; the fecond 
of the four chatelains of Landeron, Boudry,..Val de Travers, and Thielle * ; arid in cafe 
of abfence, their place is fupplied by the refpedive mayors in the principality of Neu- 
chatel, according to a regulated order ; the third is compofed of four counfcllors of the 
town of Neuchatel. The judges in the firft and fecond divifion hold their places for 
life ; thofe in the third are appointed annually. ' This body ordinarily aflembles every 
year in the month of May ; but is convoked extraordinarily upon particular occafions • 
the town of Neuchatel is always the place of meeting. . * 

The three eftates are not the reprefentatives of the people, nor do they poflbfs the 
legiflative authority. They are, properly fpeaking, • the fupreme court of judicature, 
which receives all appeals, and decides finally all caufes, even thofe relating to the love* 
reignty of the country ; a power which they exercifed in the year 1707, upon the ex- 
tinction of the direct line in the perfon of the Duchefs of Nemours. 

It may be here not unworthy of remark, that the three eftates decided the famous 
caufe of the fucceftion in 1707, as a procefs between the feveral claimants of the fove- 
reignty. But if fin failure of claimants) a new fovereign was to be chofen, or a new 
form of government eftablilhed, the queftion would no longer be confidered as ame- 
nable to a court of judicature, but would be referred to the people aflembled by means 
of their reprefentatives. 

The council of ftate is invefted with the ordinary adminiftration of government, fuper- 
intends the general police, and is entrufted with the execution of the laws. The mem- 
bers nominated by the foverejgn are not limited in number. The prince^ exercifes his 
authority by means of this council, in which he is always confidered as perfonally pre- 
fiding : the power of the prefident is only to convoke the aflembly, to.propofe the fub- 
jed of their confideration, to colled the votes, and to decide when the voices are equal. 
The ordinances of the council are previoufly communicated to the minijlraux of Neu- 
chatel, who arfc tip certify that they contain nothing contrary to law. 

The town of Neuchatel enjoys very confiderable privileges : it has the care of the 
police within its own diftrid, and is governed by its own magiftracy, confiding of a 
Great and Little Council. I will not trouble you with a detail of the feveral depart- 
ments ; but I cannot omit mentioning the minijlraux, becaufe the members of that body 
form the third eftate on every ad of legiflation. The minijlraux are a kind of com- 
mittee from the council of the town, entrufted with the adminiftration of the police. 
They confift of the twp prefidents of that council, -four malter-burghers drawn from 
the Little Council, and the banneret, or guardian of the people’s liberties. The prefi- 
dent and mafter-burghers are changed every two years ; the banneret is chofen by the 
general aflembly of the citizens, and continues in office during fix years. 


* The principality of Neuchatel is divided into a certain number of di’ftri&s, fome of which are denomf- ' 
nated chatdlaines, and others mayoralties. The chiefs of the former ate called c hat e lain : t and of the latter 
mayors s in every other refpeft ’their office and power is the fame. 
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The legiflatiye authority is fo complicated, that it would be no eafy talk to determine 
precifely where it abfolutely refides. Perhaps an account of the perfons concerned, 
and of the forms obferved, in enabling and promulgating laws, may aflift in clearing the 
difficulty. 

As foon as the caufes are decided by the three eftates aflembled in the month of May, 
the four judges who form the third eftate retire, and are fupplied by the four minijlraux , 
The attorney -general then defires the members of the three eftates to take into- con fide- 
ration whether it isneceft'ary to frame any new laws? When a new ordinance is propofed, 
a declaration is drawn up and delivered to the council of hate for their deliberation, 
whether it is contrary to the prerogatives of the prince, or to the rights of the fubject i 
From thence it is communicated to the council of the town, in order to be examined, 
whether it infringes the privileges of the citizens. If adopted by the council of Hate 
and the council of the town, it is propofed to the prince for his approbation or rejection ; 
in the former cafe, it is again publicly read before the three eftates,- and the governor 
or prefident declares the approbation of the fovereign. It is then promulgated, or, as. 
the expreffion is, palled into a law by the three eftates. 

Since the acceflion of the houfe of Brandenburgh, the people of Vallengin ire always, 
confultcd upon the framing of anew law. For this purpofe the three mafter-burghers 
of Vallengin examine, whether it contains any thing inconfiflcnt with the franchises of 
that diftrifl ? in which tafe they have the power of remonftrating to the governor in 
council. 

From this detail it Ihould feem, that the legiflative authority refides conjunctively in 
the prince, the council of Hate, and the town*; that the people of Vallengin have a kind 
of negative voice, and that the three eftates propofe and promulgate the laws. 

Every year, at the conclufion of the affembly of the three eltates of Neuchatel, thofe 
of Vallengin, as conit it u ting the fupreme court of judicature for that country, meet at 
Vallengin, and decide finally all appeals from the inferior courts of jullice. The firjl 
of thefe three eftates is formed by the fame four noble and fenior counfellors, who fit 
in the firft of the three eftates of Neuchatel ; the fecond by four mayors of the county of 
Vallengin ; arid the third by four members of the court of juftice of Vallengin, nomi- 
nated by the mayor of Vallengin. The governor, or, in his abfence, the feuior coun- 
fellor prefides, as in thofe of Neuchatel. The three eftates of Vallengin have no inter- 
ference in any a£t of legiflation : the laws which have been framed or amended at Neu - 
chatel being limply remitted to them by the folicitor-general, and publicly read. . 

The people of Vallengin affemble every three years in an open plain, to eleCl their 
three majter -burghers* who are rel'pettively chofen frorri the inhabitants of the burgh of 
Vallengin, of the Val de Ruz, and of the mountains. The function of thefe mafter- 
burghers is to watch over the general interefts of the people : they are alfo in fome cafes 
deputed to Neuchatel by the people, whenever they are fummoned by the governor 
and council of ftate, in relation to any affair which particularly concerns their country. 

The principality' of Neuchatel and Vallengin is divided into a certain number of dif- 
trifts, each of which has its criminal court of juftice. Tfye great circumfpe&ion ob- 
ferved in the judicial proceedings may fometimes favour the efcape of the criminal ; but 
the few mftances of atrocious crimes prove that this humane caution is no- encourage- 
ment to tranfgreffors, and is a ftrong prefumption of the general good morals which 

f ire vail among the people. In a word, perfonal liberty is almoft as tenderly and as 
ecurely prote£ted_ by the laws of this country,, as by thofe of our own invaluable 
conftitution. 
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When the criminal is arretted, he is immediately brought to trial;- after which the 
fentence is read to hint in prifon. The next morning he again appears before his judges, 
aflembled in the.open air ; the former proceedings on the trial are read, and the judges 
once more deliver their opinion. In capital fentences, the governor is inftantly ac- 
quainted with the circumttances of the crime, and if he does not remit or (often the 
punifhment, the fentence is immediately executed. I am concerned to add, that torture 
(though feldom ufed) is not abfolutely abolifhed. * * 

Such are the general outlines of this remarkable conttitution, by which the liberties 
of the people are as well, and perhaps better, fecured than in the democratical cantons ; 
for although the mod defpotic prince in Germany is fovereign, his power is exceedingly 
limited. Among the linking circumttances which charafterife this government, mull 
be mentioned the very liberal encouragement given to ftrangers who fettle in the coun- 
try. They enjoy every poflible privilege of trade and commerce, and in. no ftate are 
fewer eflential diftin&ions made between ttrangers and natives. I have already ob- 
ferved to you the good effefts of this enlarged policy on the population of Neuchatel 
and Vallengin ; whereas a.narrower and more contracted principle in fome of the 
neighbouring Swifs cantons, has occalioned, and continues to occafion, a very manifeft 
decreafe of inhabitants •. 


LETTER XLVIII. — Route from Pontar/ierto Neuchatel.— -Valley of Travers.— Anecdotes 
if Riuffeau . —IJle of St. Peter in the Lake of Bienne . 

• " Neuchatel , October 1785. 

1 NOW write to you a fecond time from Neuchatel, at the interval of nine years fmee 
the date of my former letters ; on the preceding occafion I went from Granfon to Neu- 
chatel ; to-day I came from Pontarlier, a fmall town in Burgundy. 

From Pontarlier I afeended gently by the fide of the Dou, here a final! rivulet bub- 
bling in the vale, quitted that ttream and patted under a bold rock, on which (lands the 
cattle of Joux forming a pi&urefque landscape ; it has a garrifon of invalids, and com- 
mands the narrow valley leading into Burgundy. Near it the road is divided into two 
branches ; one leads dire&ly to Joigne, and the other to Neuchatel. In about two 
hours we obferved a (lone, which feparates France from the county of Neuchatel. 
Soon afterwards we mounted an eminence, looked down upon the beautiful valley of 
Travers, and defeended to a narrow pals, which is guarded by a chain fattened to the 
rock, bearing the date of 1722.' Hiftory, however, makes mention of a fimilar chain 
at a much earlier period, particularly in 1476, when Charles the Bold, having ineffec- 
tually attempted to force the pafs, marched with his army to Joigne, and befieged 
Granfon, where he was defeated. 

Having defeended to St. Sulpice, I vifited the fource of the Reus, which ifliies at the 
foot .of a rock in five copious fprings, that form a large body of water, and turn feveral 
mills. I was accompanied to this piilurefque fpot by an inhabitant of Fleurier, a neigh- 
bouring village. Speaking of the increafe of induftry in thefe parts, .he informed me 
that thirty years ago Fleurier contained only three watch-makers, whereas at pi-efent 
above a hundred were fettled in that .place. He added, that notwitbttanding the con- 
(lant influx of ttrangers, hands were (till wanting for the numerous trades which are 
carried on with great fuccefs in thefe parts. 

/ # Of all the dates' of Switzerland, Neuchatel has hitherto alone efcaped the revolutionary vortex; a 
happy circumtlance, which it owes to the oeuttality of its fovereign the King of Pniffia. 

c I C0I1- 
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I continued along the high road leading to Neuchatel, through the beautiful and ro- 
mantic valley of Travers, watered by the Reus, abounding in the moft fertile pad u res, 
bordered by hills gently rifing from the banks of the river, and beautifully fprinkled 
with wood. I palled through many neat villages, particularly Bouvertfie, C.ouvet, Tra- 
vers, and Noirague, where I quitted the valley, and entered the narrow pafs of Clufette. 
From hence the road traverfes an abrupt and woody country along the Tides of preci- 
pices, the Reus rolling beneath in a deep channel. At the fmall village ofBrot, a pleaf- 
ing view of the lake of Neuchatel and the adjacent country opened gradually, as l dc- 
fcended and joined the road leading from Granfon to Neuchatel. 

I did not quit the valley of Travers without paying a vifit to Moiticr Travers, rendered 
memorable by the refidence of Roufleau, who being driven firft from Geneva, and 
afterwards from Yverdun by the government of Bern, found a refuge from civil and 
theological perfecution in this fecluded valley, under the protection of Lord Keith, go- 
vernor of Neuchatel. The dwelling-hoiife of this lingular man is a fmall wooden build- 
ing at the further extremity of the village, near the road which leads to Fleurier, and is 
now occupied by Mr. Martinet, mayor of the valley, a fenfible old gentleman, who lived 
m habits of great intimacy with the philofopher of Geneva. • 

The room chiefly occupied by Roufleau is a fmall bed-chamber, which, out of refpett 
to bis memory, is left in the fame ftate as when he lived there. In a corner near the 
window is a kind of recefs formed by two book-cafes, and a Ample deal plank reaching 
from one book-cafe to the other, on which he was accullomed' to write. Roufleau ad- 
mitted company into this ropm j but fullered no one to enter the recefs, from a fufpicion 
that they would overlook his papers. He*ufed alfo to frequent a fmall open gallery in 
the front of the houfe, enclofed at the extremities with planks, in which were peep-holes 
for the purpofe of reconnoitring thofe perfons who came to vifit him, that he might give 
his orders whether they fhould be admitted or refufed. Here he walked and read. 

During his refidence at Moitier, from 1762 to 1765* by frequently fauntering into the- 
fields and on the neighbouring mountains, he acquired a tafte for the ftudy of botany, 
which he never intermitted, and always ftyled his peculiar delight. During this period 
©f his life, he iffued from this fecluded corner his Lettre a /’ Archevejue dc Paris, his 
Lettres Ecrites de la Montague , and fome other works ; in which he dilplays thofe won- 
derful powers of invention and defcription, that fafcinating yet declamatory eloquence, 
that glow and animation of ftyle, that fondnefs for paradoxes, that reverence for the 
fcriptures, and yet thofe perverfe doubts of their authenticity, thofe liberal yet levelling 
principles of government, that keennefs of irony, and that motley mixture of fophiftry 
and argument, which chequer and chara&erile all his writings. 

Roufleau, on his arrival at Moitier, appeared in a common drefs, but foon afterwards 
aflumed an Armenian habit; either, as he hitnfelf alleged, becaufe that mode of clothing 
was adapted to the diforder with which he was afflifted ; or from that affe&ation or fin- 
gularity which feems to have marked his character in every period of his life. Through 
Lord Keith’s interceflion, the King of Pruflia offered Roufleau a penfion of 100I. per 
annum, which he declined, from his averfion to the leaft fhadow of dependence; pre- 
ferring to copy mufic for his livelihood, rather than accept an obligation even from fo- 
great a fovereign ; and he ufed to boaft that he could daily earn a guinea by that 

occupation. , „ . . 

Roufleau took his repaft ufually alone; though he would fometimes, but very rarely, 
accept an invitation from M. Martinet to dinner or 1 'upper, particularly when Lord Keith 
paffed a week at Moitier Travers for the purpofe of vifitmg him. On thefe occafions 
he was remarkably agreeable and lively ; being naturally of a focial difpofiuon, he cyn- 
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verfed with great fpirit and animation, and yet with as much corre&nefs as if dilating 
for the prefs. 

Roufleau feems to have trufted entirely to his own judgment ; being fo impatient of 
contradiction, that he would never liften to the admonitions of his friends, and feldom 
alked advice with an intention of adopting it. Having finilhed his celebrated Letter to 
the Archbifhop of Paris, he read it to M. Martinet, and demanded his advice relative to 
the publication. The mayor, though ftruck with the fire and fpirit- of the railleryj yet 
could not avoid reprefenting to him that his letter, however forcibly written, would 
never make a convert of the archbifhop ; that he would only be entangled in endlefs 
controverfies, and draw upon himfelf much obloquy and, ill-will \ Your advice,” re- 
turned Roufleau calmly, “ is a little too late '; it is already publifhed and immedi- 
ately prefented to him a printed copy of the letter which he had juft read to him in 
manufcript. 

He derived from nature an extreme fenfibility which bordered upon weaknefs; he 
feems to have wanted one proof of a great mind, that of receiving an obligation, and to 
have pofleffed fuch pride and forenefs of temper as rendered it impoflible to ferve him ; 
for he frequently confirmed a benefit into an injury. , His extreme fenfibility was irri- 
tated and augmented by a troublefome and painful diforder, which preyed upon his 
conftitution, and at times rendered hini unfit for foeiety. To this complaint, in con- 
junction with that mercilefs perfecution which he repeatedly endured, fhould be attri- 
buted in a great meafure the reclufenefs of his life, and that fufpicious miftruft which 
occaflonally bordered upon madnefs. 

Roufleau had now continued three yeprs-at Moitier, greatly delighted with h|s fitua- 
tion, when an unexpected event induced him to quit a retreat, in , which he wilhed to 
pafs the remainder of his days.- This event has been varioufly related. According to 
fome authors, the populace, incited by the minifter of the parifli, in confequence of the 
fcepticifm difplayed in his Lettres Ecrites de la Montague , afiembled in crouds; broke 
the windows of his houfe, forced open the door, and entering his bed-chamber, treated 
him with fuch violence, that he elcaped with difficulty, and, pot to become a martyr to 
his opinions, quitted the country. According to others, neither the minifter nor the 
natives were exafperated againft him ; • but his houfekeeper, the fame perfon whom he 
afterwards married, difgufted with the inhabitants, 'broke the windows, and perfuading 
her mailer that he was in danger of being aflafflnated, induced him to quit Moitier the 
next morning as a proof of this aflertion, they affirm that one of the itones found in 
the apartment was too large to have pafled through the broken panes of glafs. 

The truth, however, feems .to be, that his pride and fufpicious temper rendered him 
obnoxious to many of the inhabitants ; the fcepticifm and infidelity in his Lettres Ecrites 
de la Montague raifed a party againft him ; fome of the people occaflonally infulted 
him ; the minifter of the parilh fummoned him before the confiftory ; he declined ap- 
pearing.; the council of ftate ofNeuchatel propofed condemning the above-mentioned 
•publication, and even appli d to the King of Pruflia'for that purpofe. Frederic, in an 
anfwer which does honour to his head and his heart, while he permitted them to ufe any 
precautions which might tend to prevent the dilfulion of fceptical opinions, yet wifely 
forbade all perfecution, and enfurod to Roufleau a fecure retreat at Moitier under his 
immediate protection. Before this anfwer was returned, fome of the populace, intoxi- 
cated with liquor, threw ftones againft Roufleau’s windows with fuch violence as to pe- 
netrate into the kitchen, and to tear off the plaifter from the walls } but none of thefe 
ftones did, or could enter his bed-chamber, as that apartment was fituated on the other 
iqle of the houfe. This violence, however, exaggerated by the real or pretended terrors 
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of his boufekeeper,'was fufficicnt to alarm Roufleau : on the next morning he retired 
fiom Moitier, and took refuge in the ifland of St. Peter. 

The ifland of $t. Peter, fonietimes called the ifland of I, a Motto, and'fometimes Rouf- 
feau’s ifland, lies towards the fouthern extremity of the lake of Bienne. To this delight- 
ful fpot I made an agreeable excurfion on the 4th of October 1786, i.-i company with 
the Rev. M. de Meuron, of Neuchatel, and three Englifli gentlemen. We quitted Neu- 
chatel in the morning ; pafled through St. Blaife and the diftritt of Landeron, and 
embarked at Neuville, a (mall town, which, like Bienne, acknowledges the Bifliop of 
Bafle for its liege lord, but poffefles fuch rights and immunities as render it an indepen- 
dent republic j it contains about twelve hundred inhabitants. The fine weather, and 
the clearnefs of the air, enabled us to enjoy the mild beauties of the view as we failed 
to theifland. To the fouth-weft we difeemed Neuville and its ancient cable, and to 
the fouth-eaft admired the Julimont, an infulated hill adorned with woods of oak, the 
fummit of which is frequently vifited by travellers for the beauty of the proipect ; and 
its name has been derived by fanciful antiquaries from Julius Cwfar. At the extremity 
of a rocky and woody promontory, which ftretches from the foot of the Juhmont into 
the lake, (lands the caftle of Cerlier, and beyond, at fome diftance, the fertile plains wa- 
tered by the Thiele. 

We landed on the fouth fide of St. Peter's ifland, and walked through an agreeable 
meadow (kirted with vineyards to a large farm-houfe, which was formerly a convent *, 
and is now inhabited by the fteward of the general hofpital at Bern, to which the ifland 
belongs. •' , 

The ifland is about two miles in circumference, and richly wooded with various (hrubs 
and trees, particularly with large oaks, beech, and Spanifli chefnuts. Its furface is 
gently undulating ; the fouthern (hore, covered with- herbage, forms a gradual Hope to 
the lake ; the remaining borders are fteep and rocky : in a few places their fummits 
are thinly fringed with (hrubs ; in others, their perpendicular (ides are clothed to the 
water’s edge with hanging woods. The views from the different parts of the ifland are 
beautiful and diverfified j that to the north is the mod extenfive and pleafing. It com- 
mands the lake of Bienne, which is of an oval form ; its cultivated borders fpotted with 
villages and cattles, with the towns of Nidau and Bienne (landing on the farther extre- 
mity. Agreeable walks are carried through the woods, and terminate at a circular pa- 
vilion placed in the centre of the ifland. During vintage particularly, and on Sunday, 
which is the ufual day of feftivity, the ifland is filled with parties who take refrelhments 
at the farm-houfe, dray about the woods, or dance in the circular building, and animate 
thefe romantic but folitary feenes. 

Roulfeau occupied an apartment in the farm-houfe, th<? only dwelling in the ifland. 
He lived with the fteward and his family, .who are the prefent inhabitants. The woman 
informed me, that he paid for his board and lodging forty (hillings a month j that he 
ufually rofe at fix, dined with the family at twelve, and after a flight (upper retired to reft 
at nine. She added, he was extremely cheerful and agreeable ; converfed with the 
family with the greateft eafe and complacency, and conformed to their hours and 
•manner of living ; he amufed himfelf entirely in wandering about the woods, and 
learching for plants, which he ufed to explain to them with Angular fatisfaclion. 
Roufleau mentions his refidence in this delightful ifland with the higheft terms of 
rapture, and with his ufual pronenefs to exaggeration. 

* It was fecularifed at the reformation. 
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“ I was permitted to remain only two months in this delightful ifland j but I could 
have parted there two years, two centuries, all eternity, without fuffering a moment’s 
ennui, although' my whole l'ociety confided of the deward and family, good but plain 
people. I efteem thefe two months the mod happy period of my life; and fo happy, 
• that I could have parted my whole exiftence without even a momentary wi(h for an- 
other fituation 

If we examine in what this extreme happinefs confided, he himfelf informs us, that 
his principal occupation was in doing nothing. He did not even unpack his books, and 
could fcarcely prevail on himfelf to read, touch lefs to anfwer any letter. He aflifted 
the fteward and his fervants at work in the vineyards and fields ; fauntered about the 
woods, and attached himfelf entirely to botany. He propofed to write a Flora Petrin/u . 
laris, or a description of the plants in the ifland ; adding on this head, that as a German 
had publilhed a book on the kernel of a lemon, in the fame manner he would compoie 
a treatife on each fpecies of grafs, mofs, and lichen, and would not leave the mod mi- 
nute particle of vegetation undeferibed. He made occafional excurfions on the lake, 
fometimea coafting the Iliad y banks of the illand, at other times fuffering the bark to 
float without direction : then, to ufe his owh expreflions, “ he would lie down in the 
boat, look up to the heavens, and continue in that porture for feveral hours, enjoying 
a thoufand unconneXed and confufed, but delicious* reveries.” He frequently rowed 
to a final! fandy ifland, which he deferibes as a moll; beautiful fpot. It was one of his 
great amufements to ftock it with rabbits ; and as he was conveying, with great pomp , 
the fteward’s family to be prefent at the foundation of this little colony, he deferibes 
himfelf as equally elated with the pilot of the Argonautic expedition. 

From thefe Ample avocations and every day occurrences, which Rouffeau relates with 
that enthufiafin and thofe fentiments peculiar to himfelf, he draws the following re- 
flexions : “ I have remarked, during the viciflitudes of a long life, that the mod de- 
lightful enjoyments and mod rapturous pleafures are not, upon recolleXion, thofe with 
which I am mod affeXed. Such fleeting moments of paflion and delirium, however, 
rapturous, are, from their very nature, but thinly fcattered in the path of life. They are 
too rare and rapid to conditute a fixed date ; and the happinefs which my heart regrets 
is not compofed of fugitive indants, but conlids in a Ample and permanent date, without 
rapture, the duration of which increafes the charm, till it finds fupreme felicity.” 

This date he deferibes himfelf as poffefling during his fhort continuance in the ifland 
of. Bienne ; a longer refidence would probably have diffolved the charm, which was 
raifed by his own fanguine imagination. That reftleffnefs of temper, which is ufually 
the attendant of great genius, and was his infeparable companion, would have probably 
returned, and embittered the delightful calm deferibed with fuch rapture and eedafy. 
But he had not time to become difguded with his fituation ; for the fame intolerant 
fpirit which had hitherto purfued him* followed him even to this fequedered ifland : 
he had fcarcely parted tvyo months before he received an order, from the government 
of Bern to depart from their territories. Rouffeau was fo fhocked at this unexpeXed 
command, that he petitioned to be imprifoned for life, only requefling the ufe of a few 
books, and occafional permifftOn to walk in the open air. Soon after this extraordinary 
requeft, which fhews the extreme agitation of his mind, he reluXantly quitted the ifland. 
It does not fall within the compafs of a letter to dwell upon this lingular man through 
the fubfequent events of. his life, or even accompany him to England, where, notwith- 
fianding the mofl difUnguilhed reception, the fame perverfenefs of difpofition, and the 
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fame excefiive delicacy rendered him no lefs unhappy, than when he was under the 
preflure of real calamities, and expofed to reiterated perfections. 

I am, &c. 

' t 


LETTER XL 1 X . — Environs of Moral. — Mount Vuilty. 

IN our way to Morat and Avenchc we crofTed the river Thiele, which iflues from the 
lake of Neuchatel, difeharges itfelf into that of Bienne, and feparates the principality of 
Neuchatel from the canton of Bern. 

- Morat is a bailliage belonging to Bern and Friburgh : the reformation was introduced 
in 1530, by the majority of voices, in prcfenccof deputies from Bern and Friburgh. 
The free fpirit of the Swifs governments js in no indance more remarkably apparent, 
than by the mode which they obferved in embracing or rejecting the reformation : in 
many other towns befide Morat, the quedion was put to the vote, and the minority ge- 
nerally fubmitted, with perfect acquiescence to the decifion of the greater number. 

Morat dands pleafantly upon the edge of a fmall lake, about fix miles long, and two 
broad; in themidftof a well- cultivated country. The lakes of Morat and Neuchatel 
are parallel to each other, and feparated only by a ridge of hills ; the former is the mod: 
elevated ; for it difeharges itfelf by means of the river Broye, into the lake of Neucha- 
tel. According to Le laic, it is fifteen French feet above the level of that of Neuchatel. 
Both thefe lakes, as well as that of Bienne, formerly extended much farther than 
their prefent limits ; and, from the pofition of the country, appear to have been once 
united. 

Mr. Pennant informs me, that “ the vaft filh called the filurus glanus t or the faluth, 
which frequents the lakes of Morat and Neuchatel! has not been caught here in 
the memory of man. It is well deferibed, and finely engraven, in Dr. Bloch’s Hiftorv 
of Filhes, vol.i. 194. tab. 34. In the time of Gefner two were taken, one of which 
was eight feet long ; but fome have been fo large as to weigh fix hundred pounds. It 
is an eel-lhaped filh, very fmooth, round, and thick, with a great head. The mouth is 
furnilhed with four Ihort and two long whilkers. It is very ina&ive and flow in its mo- 
tions, and loves the deep and muddy parts of the lakes. They are found in many of the 
great frefh waters of Europe, and abundantly in the Volga.” 

On my fubfequent expeditions into thefe parts, I examined with greater attention the 
environs of Morat, during feveral days, which I paired moll agreeably at Coujouvax, a 
feat belonging to the Count of Diefbach, and at Grens with M. de Garville, a French 
gentleman, who, attached to the beauties of this delightful country, has built a villa in a 
pleafing fituation near the banks of the lake of Morat, where he comes every year from 
Paris to pafs the fummer. By thefe families I was received without any other introduc- 
tion than as being the author of the Letters on Switzerland, and with that franknefs and 
cordiality fo flattering to a ftranger. I found the environs of Morat, though not fo 
wild and romantic as many other parts of Switzerland, yet extremely definable for a 
conftant refidence. 

I made feveral excurfions acrofs the lake to an infulated ridge between the lakes of 
Neuchatel and Morat, and enjoyed many delightful points of view. Of thefe various 
profpe&s the molt remarkable is from the fummit of Mount Vuilly, where I feated my- 
felf on the edge of an abrupt precipice. I looked down upon the lakes of Bienne, 
Morat, and Neuchatel ; obfi rved the Broye entering the lake of Morat, ifiuing from 
thence, and winding through a marlhy plain into the lake- of Neuchatel ; the Thiyle 
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flowing from the lake of Neuchatel, and haftcning to fall into the lake of Bienne } the 
fertile and variegated ^countries encircling thofe bodies of water, and the grounds rifing 
in regular gradations from plains to alps. But what renders this charming fpot more 
particularly ftrikiug is, that it is perhaps the qnly central point from which the eye can 
at once comprehend the vail amphitheatre formed on one fide by the Jura, ftretching 
from the environs of Geneva as far asBaile, and on the other by thatjlupendous chain 
of fnowy alps, which extends from the frontiers of Italy to the confines of Germany, and 
is loft at each extremity in the immenfe horizon. 

Imprefled with this fublime view, I caft my eyes downwards over that dead and ex- 
tenfive morafs through which the Broye ferpentines ; and exclaimed in the language yf 
poetry, which knows how to animate the dulleft objects : 

bullions les hois tl les montagnes 

Je vois couler fa Broye * a travsrs les rofeaux . 

Son onde partagee en differens canaux 
S'egarc avec plaiftr dans do vertes campagnes % 

Et forme dans la p/ainc un labyrinthe aeaux. 

Riviere franquille et eherie « 

Sue j'aime a fuivre tes detours ! 

Ton eau Jtlcncieufe en /on paifable cours f 
Prefente a won efprit P image de la vie ; 

Elle fenible immobile , et s'ecoulc toujour 


LETTER L. — Battle of Morat. — War between the Swifs and Charles the Bold , Duke of 

Burgundy. — Its confcquences . 

MORAT is celebrated for the obftinate fiege fuftairted againft Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, which was followed by the battle of Morat, fought on the 22d of 
June 1476. In this famous engagement the Duke was routed, and his whole army 
almoft deftroyed, by the confederate troops.of Switzerland. Not far from the town, 
and adjoining to the high road, a monument of this viftory ftill remains : it is a fquarc 
building, filled with the bones bf the Burgundian foldiers who were flain at the fiege 
and in the battle f. To judge from the quantity of thefe bones, the number of the 

* From a poem entitled “ La Vue £ JnctP* I have followed the example of M. Sinner, in his Voy. 
Hill, et Pol. dc la Guiffe, who fubftitutes the Btoyc for the Thiele, to which the lines in the original are 
applied. 

f In February 17^8 the Bcrnefe trodps, under the command of General d'Erlach, aflembled in the field 
around this ofiuary, to defend their countiy againft the invafion of the French. General Brune recom- 
n. ended d* Erlach to furrender Morat. “ Myanceftora,” replied d' Erlach, u never furrendcred ; were I 
bale enough to entertain fuch a thought, this monument of their valour,” pointing to the offuaty , 11 would 
deter me.” Happy might it have been for Switzerland, had the government of Bern been a&uated with 
* the fame fpirit as their general. \ 

On the 3d of March the-French troops demoliftied this offuary, and the Dire&ory thought the demolition 
of fufficient importance to be communicated to the Council of Five Hundted : 

<r On the fame day in the evening, -the Bemefe evacuated Morat, a town famous for the battle gained 
over th£ Burgundians in 1476, and for the manner in which the bones of the vanqoifhed were preferved. A 
trophy fo infulting to the French nation could not fail to he deftroyed ; and, what is. very remarkable, it 
was deftroyed by the battalions of the Cote d’or, on the very day which was the anniverfary Of the battle of 
Morat. A tree of liberty was immediately planted in the place of this rrionumenri which the oligarchies 
pointed out beforehand, as defttned to become a fecond time thetomb of the French.” Meffage from the 
Executive Direftory to the Council of'Five Hundred, March 13 . But this coincidence of circurpftances was 
fabricated for the event, as the battle of Morat was not on the 3d of March, but on “the izdof June. 

According alfo to the French accounts, the colours taken from the Duke of Burgundy, at the battles 
ofworat and Vancy, were found in the arienal of Solcure, and lent to Paris. Montour, 1 6tb Germinal 
/Ipfil. ) 
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flaughtered mud have been confiderable. Among feveral infcriptions in the Latin and 
German languages relative to that memorable victory, I tranferibed one on account of 
its concifenels : 

Deo Opt : Max : 

Caroli Inclyti ct Fortiffimi 
Burgundies Ducis Exercitus 
Muratum obfidcm ab Helvetiis 
Cafus hoc fui Monumentuth rcliquit, 

Ann: 1476. 

This war, which Charles the Bold carried on againft the Swifs with a temerity peculiar 
to himfelf, forms a remarkable sera in the hiftory of this country, and was attended with 
fome extraordinary circumftances. From- the time of the famous revolution iii 1306, 
which gave rife to the Helvetic confederacy, to the end of the following century, the 
Swifs republics deprived the ^Ioufe of Aultria of all its territories fituated in Switzerland, 
and continued in poffeflion notwithftanding the various attempts of the different Dukes 
to recover their .loft domains. Bdtof all the Princes of that Houle, Sigifmond the 
Simple, Archduke of Audria, of the branch of Tyrol, was more particularly engaged 
in hoftilities with the Swifs cantons, and their allies ; for his hereditary dominions in 
Suabia and Alface bordering upon Switzerland, induced him to enter more frequently 
into thefe difputes, than the other branch, which was in poffefliqp of the Imperial 
throne. . 

In the courfe of thefe hoftilities, Sigifmond was compelled to cede a confiderable 
part of his territories to the Swifs republics ; particularly the rich country of Thurgau 
to the feven cantons, which at that period compofed the Helvetic league*. Inflamed 
by thefe repeated Ioffes, and the humiliating conditions of peace he was conftraic^d to 
accept in 1 468, he endeavoured to engage fome' of the neighbouring powers in a con- 
federacy againft the Swifs cantons. Having firft ineffectually applied to. Louis the 
Eleventh, King of France, he at length addreffed himfelf to Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy. 

Charles having fucceeded to the poffeflion of Franche Comte, Burgundy, Artois, 
and Flanders, together with the greater part of the United Provinces, poffeffed as ample 
revenues, and as extenfive territories, as the moft potent fovereign of his time. Magni- 
ficent, impetuous, and enterprifing, he negleCted no opportunity of aggraridizing his 
power, and fet no bounds to the projects of his reftlefs ambition. He formed the plan 
of ereCting Burgundy into a monarchy, and already in imagination appropriated to him* 
felf Lorraine and part of Switzerland, which, he propofed to annex by conqeft to his 
hereditary dominions. ' 

A Prince of fuch a character being naturally difpofed to undertake any war that 
might advance his ambitious fchemes, received with eagemefs the propofitions of Sigif- 
mond, flattered that credulous Prince with the hefpes of receiving in marriage Ins daughter 
Mary, heirefs of his extenfi-ve dominions, and prevailed upon him, by the loan of eighty 
thoufand florins, to furrender, Sundgau, Alface, Brifgau, and the four foreft-towns j 
promifing to reftore them upon the repayment, of that fum. By this alliance Sigifmond 
acquired a fum of money to aflift him in, his preparations againft the Swifs, protected, 
as he thought, his hereditary dominions from .their enterpnfes, and fecured a powerful 
ally againft; the ancient enemies of his family. The reverfe, however, happened ; for, 
by a ftrange fatality, this league, which was intended to cement the union of the twq 

* Bern obtained the co-regency of Thurgau at the peace of Arau, 17 1*. 
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Princes, ferved only to divide them ; and occafioned the firft perpetual alliance between 
the Swifs cantons and a Prince of the Houfe of Auftria. 

Charles, upon the conclufion of this treaty, informed the cantons, that, he had taken 
Sigifmond under his protection, and would defend him to the utrnoft of his power. 
Meanwhile, the bailifs, whom he placed over his newly-acquired territories in Alface, 
opprefled the people, laid embargoes upon the commerce of Mulhaufen, and withheld 
the rents of the eftates belonging to the Swifs in Sundgau and Alface. 

Thefe grievances being laid before Charles in an embafly which Bern difpatched to 
his court, in the name of the confederate cantons, the Duke received it with haughtinefc; 
and, after compelling the deputies to kneel while they delivered their remonftrance, di(. 
miffed them without an anfwer. This difdainful treatment was ill brooked by a free 
people, unaccuftomed to crouch before the infolence of power ; and their juft indigna- 
tion was ftill more inflamed by the artful policy of Louis the Eleventh, who, jealous of 
the Duke of Burgundy's power, entered into a defenlive alliance with the Swifs repub- 
lies, in order to counteract his defigns. 

But Louis ftill further ftrengthened the Swifs, by effecting a reconciliation between 
them and Sigifmond, who had no fooner furrendei^d to Charles, Sundgau, Alface, and 
the other dominions, than he became fenfible of his error. The Duke of Burgundy 
not only opprefled his new fubje&s, but feemed determined, even fhould the eighty 
thoufand florins be repaid, to keep pofleflion of thefe conditional territories, and did not 
appear inclined to fulfil the promife of beftowing bis daughter upon the Archduke. 
Induced by thefe confiderations, Sigifmond accepted the mediation of Louis, threw him- 
felf under the protection of the Swifs, and concluded the famous treaty which was con- 
firmed at Lucem in 1474, called the hereditary union ; an appellation appropriated to 
the treaties between the Swifs and the Houfe of Auftria. Sigifmond renounced all 
right to the provinces which thtf Swifs had conquered from the Houfe of Auftria ; the 
two contracting parties formed a defenfive alliance, and engaged to guarantee each 
other's territories. Thus the Swifs, after depriving Sigifmond of all his pofleflions in 
their country, engaged to fupport his title to thofe very provinces, which he had mort- 
gaged in order to ftrengthen his arms againft them, and Sigifmond accepted a guarantee 
irom the mod inveterate enemies of his family. 

This treaty, which entirely changed the policy of the Swifs republic?, was folely ef- 
fected by the artful intrigues of Louis the Eleventh : the jealoufy of that defigning mo- 
narch tumedfinto another channel the vaft preparations of the Duke of ’Burgundy ; 
preparations which might have been attended with more fuccefs had they been directed 
againft France. 

Charles, too late perceiving the imprudence of his conduCt towards the Swifs rc* 

E ublics, in vain exerted all his efforts to engage them in a neutrality. They rejected 
is propofals with flrmnefs, prepared with their ufual vigour for a war, which now ap- 
peared inevitable, and even advanced the eighty thoufand florins to Sigifmond, who de- 
manded the reftitution of his lands, which tne Duke of Burgundy evaded under various 
pretexts. The Duke having concluded a feparate peace with Louis,' turned his whole 
force againft the.Swifs, entered their country with an army of fixty thoufand men, and, 
laying fiege to Granfon, carried it by aflault. But his fuccefs ended there : for at the 
fubfequent battles of Granfon and Morat, he was totally defeated, and his attempts upon 
Switzerland entirely fruftrated *. Neverthelefs, his reftleis and ambitious fpirit ftill 

unfubdued, 

• Charles entered Switzerland confident of fnbduing that tountry. The effeft which this unexpe&ed 
and humiliating disappointment had upon his ipirits ana conftitution, is related by Philip de Comines, " 
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unfubdued, impelled him to attack the Duke of Lorraine. But that Prince, having 
engaged a body of eight thoufand Swifs, obtained a compkte victory near Nancy; 
Charles was flain in the engagement *, and his death terminated this bloody war ; in 
which the Swifs gave diftinguifhing proofs of invincible valour, and fpread the fame of 
their militarjft^jrtues throughout all Europe, but obtained no folid advantage f. In 
fiitt, the principal and almoft foie benefit accrued to Louis the Eleventh ; as, by the 
death of Charles, he was not only releafed from a dangerous and enterprifing rival, but 
alfo annexed the rich provinces of Burgundy and Artois to the crown of France. 

But although the immediate advantages which the Swifs derived from the death of 
Charles were unimportant ; yet the confequences operated confiderably on their future 
politics. Mary of Burgundy, the only furviving child and heireis of CharleSj married 
the Archduke Maximilian, eldeft fon of the Emperor Frederic the Third, and afterwards 
Emperor himfelf. By this- marriage the .Houfe of Auftria acquired pofl'eflion of the 
Netherlands, and having frequent difputes with France, the alliance of the Swifs was 
flrenuoufly courted by both parties. Thus this country, being fecured from all inva- 
fions, acceded, as occafion offered, to the two rival powers, and aflifted each party as 
the intrigues, or rather as the fubfidies of the one or the other prevailed. 

Thefe intrigues gave rife to different alliances, contracted with the Houfe of Auftria, 
the Kings of France, the Pope, the Dukes of Savoy and Milan. Not to enter more 
minutely into their hiftory, I (hall only obferve in general, that hitherto the Swifs a£ted 
with great difintereftednefs in all their treaties, and never took the field but with a view 
to fecurc their liberties, or to drive their enenyes from Switzerland. But about the 
period of the Burgundian war, the fubfidies wich they obtained from Louis the Eleventh, 
taught them the difgraceful arts of mercenary politics ; as the rich plunder which they 
gained from the Duke of Burgundy gave, in fome meafure, the firft taint to their 
original fimplicity of manners ; till, at length, Sivifs venality has become a proverbial 
expreflion. 


liis ufudl minutenefs, in his Memoirs addreffed to Angelo Cattho, Archbifhop of Vienne in Dauphinc. 
His account is curious, and will give iome idea of the violent and impetuous character of Charles : 

“ His concern and diftra&ion for his firft defeat at Granfon was fo great, and made fuch deep impreftion 
on his fpirits, that it threw him into a violent and dangerous fit of ficknefs ; for whereas before his choler 
and natural heat was fo great that he drauk no wine, only in the morning he took a little titfahe, fweetened 
with conferve of rofes, to refrefh himfelf 5 this fudden melancholy had fo aliered his coqftitution, he was 
now forced to drink the ft rouge ft wine that could be got, without any toater. And, in order to draw the 
blood from his heart, fome burning tow was put into the cupping, glaucs, and applied to his fide. But thia, 
my Lord of Vienne, you know better than I ; for your Lordlhip attended on him during.the whole courfe 
of his illucfs, and fpared 110 pains that might contribute to his recovery ; and it was by your perfuafion that 
the Duke was prevailed upon to cut his beard, which was of a prodigious length. In my opinion his under- 
ftanding was never fopeTte&,nor his fenfes fo fedate and compofed after this fit of ficknefs as before.” 

Uvcdalds Tran/. VoL /. p. 423. 

• The death of Charles at the battle of Nancy was attended with fome very extraordinary circumitancea ; for 
the particulars of which fee the curious account extra&ed from Philip de Comines, and the Chronique Scan- 
djuleufc of John de Troyes, in WraxaPs interefting Memoirs of the Kings of France of the Houfe of Valois. 

f t€ And what,” fays Coniines, ** was the occafion of this war? It was begun on account of a wag- 
gon of fheepikins, which the Lord of Komont took from a Swifs, who was palling through his territories. 
If God had not abandoned the Duke, it is not probable, that he would have put himfelf into fo much 
dangtr for fo trifling a circumftancc ; confidering the offers that were made to him ; againft what fort of 
people he was engaged ; and from whence neither profit nor glory could accrue to him. For the Swifs 
were not in fuch repute as they are in at prefent, and nothing could be poorer ; infomuch that one of their 
ambaffadors, as he was endeavouring toprevc'nt the Duke from engaging in that war, remonitrated, that lie 
could gain nothing by attacking them 5 for their country was fo barren, that the fpur9 of his troops and 
the bits of their horfes were worth more than could be furnifhed by all the Swifs territories, in cafe they 
weie conquered.” 

LETTER 
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LETTER LI. — Antiquities of Avenche. 

* 

FEW ancient towns have occafioned more controverfy among antiqip^jes, or given 
rife to fuch a variety of conjectures concerning their origin and importance, as Avenche, 
the principal burgh of a bailliage in the Pays de Vaud. Some contend that it was the 
capital of all Helvetia, becaufe Tacitus calls it Aventicum gentis caput : while others have 
endeavoured to prove, that by this expreffion the hiftorian intended only to denote the 
capital town of its particular diflriO. Agreeably to fome accounts, the city was built, 
and a Roman colony founded by Vefpafian ; but with more probability, according to 
others, it was only repaired and beautified by Vefpafian, after it had been laid wafte, and 
al moll ruined, by Vitelfius. 

Without entering into dry and uninterefting difcuffions, it was formerly a very con- 
fiderable town, and under the dominion of the Romans, as appears not only from feve- 
ral mile-fiones, found in many parts of the Pays du Vaud, molt of which are numbered 
from yfventicum, as the principal place of reference ; but more particularly from the 
prefent ruins. I fhall flightly mention a few of thefe ruins, merely to fhew you, that 
the inhabitants do not boafl of their antiquity without fufficient evidence. 

We traded the fite of the ancient walls, which appear to have enclofed a fpace near 
five miles in circumference. ' The prefent town occupies but a very inconfiderable part 
of this ground ; the Remainder is covered .with; corn-fields and meadows. One of the 
ancient towers ftill'exifts : it is a femicircular building, with the convex fide towards 
the town. _ - . . 

We next examined a coarfe mofaic pavement, difeovered fome years ago in plough- 
ing a field, and now in a fad (late of dilapidation, enclofed by a Darn, which is let to 
fome* peafants ; the ignorant occupiers employ it as a drying-houfe for tobacco, and 
fuffer ftrangers to take away fpecimehs. Even the government of Bern was fo.infenfible 
of its value, that they permitted the Count de Caylus to remove a pannel, containing 
the figures of two Bacchanalians. » 

This mofaic was tbe floor of an ancient bath, and is about fixty feet in length and 
forty in breadth ; the general form is perfeft } and, although feveral parts are broken 
and loft, yet from the prefent remains the configuration of the whofre may be eafily traced. 
It confifts of three .compartments : thofe at each extremity are regularly divided into 
fifteen oftagons, eight final) fquares, and fixteenfmall triangles. Five of thefe octagons 
in each compartment reprefented human figures in various attitudes, but chiefly Bac- 
chanals ; the remaining octagons Were composed of three different patterns. The va- 
cant parts between the o&agons are filled with the Xitfall fquares ; and towards the out- 
ward border with the fmall triangles. The- middle compartment is divided into oblong 
pannels,in the largeft of which is an o&agon bath of white marble, of about fix feet in 
diameter, and a foqt and a half deep ; the fides are ornamented with dolphins. Of 
thefe three cpmpartments, one is aimoft perfeft, the others much defaced. Each of 
the pannels is encircled with feveral borders prettily diverfified ; and a general border 
enclofes the whole. 

Schmidt, in his Recueil d' Antiquit es de la Suiffe , ingenioufly conje&ures from z glory 
which furrounds the head of Bacchus in this mofaic, that .it was wrought during fome 
part of the intervening age between Vefpafian and Marcus Aurelius j becaufe that mark 
of divinity is not ufual upon any monuments of Roman antiquity before- that period. 
The fame kind of glory , he adds, is obferved upon the head of Trajan in an ancient paint- 
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ing at Rome, upoif’that of Antoninus Pius on a medal, and on the arch of Conftan-' 
tine. He ftrengthens this conj eft ure by further remarking, that the head-drefs of a 
Bacchanalian woman represented in this mofaic refembles the head*dreft on the medals 
of the Emprefs Plotina and Sabina *. 

From thence we were conducted to the ruins of an ancient amphitheatre, within the 
walls of the bailif s garden. The general form and fize of this building are tolerably 
perfect, as alfo parts of the brick walls which enclofed it. The diameter of the arena 
was, as well as we could judge by pacing it, about eighty yards, which tnuil be an un- 
certain eflimate, as a former bailif brought in a confiderable quantity of earth, in order 
to plant fruit-trees ; conceiving, I fuppofe, that good fruit was of more value than to 
be able to determine the precife extent of an ancient amphitheatre. Under a tower 
partly built of Roman materials, is a cell from which the animals were probably let 
loofe upon the arena. On the outfide are Hill to be feen the remains of five dens; 
and the walls are adorned with feveral pieces of rude fculpture ’dilapidated. 

Not far from thefe ruins ftands a column of white marble, about fifty feet in height, 
compofed of large mafles, nicely joined together without cement ; near it lie$ a confi- 
derable fragment of defaced fculpture, which feems to have once formed part of the 
portal belonging to a magnificent temple. At a fraall.diftance from this column, in the 
high road, we obferved a cornice of white marble fculptured with urns and griffins; 
and as we walked through the town, we remarked feveral other mafles of cornice, or- 
namented with fea-horfes and urns, and fome marble columns of beautiful proportions. 

About a mile from Avenche, near the village of Coppet, on the other fide of a lit- 
tle ftream’ which feparates the canton of Friburgh from that of .Bern, are the remains 
of a fmall aqueduct, difcovered about fifteen years ago, by the accidental fall of a fand- 
hill. The outfide is formed of. ft opes and mortar, ana the infide of red Roman cement ; 
the vault of the arch may be about two feet and a half’ high, and one and a half broad. 
This aquedudt has been traced to the eaft fide of the town, and near the marble co- 
lumn. We were alfo informed that it extends to the tower of Gaufa, between Vevay 
and Laufanne, and that, between Villarfel.and Mamau, about four leagues from Cop- 
pet, an arch of nearly the fame dimenfions is excavated in thefolid rock. 

When I vifited the ruins of Avenche in October 1786, I had much fatisfa&ion in. 
finding, that the bailif, M. Tcharner, paid great attention to thefe remains, and par- 
ticularly to the mofaic. I could not avoid remarking to the bailif, who politely favoured 
us with his company, that every lover -of antiquity muft regret, his pfedeceffors had 
not (hewn the fame tafte. Several excavations were lately made by Lord Northampton, 
who has a houfe in the neighbourhood, and have been continued at the expence of 
Bern. A coarfe mofaic pavement, a few fragments of walls rudely painted, and fome 
trifling remains of ancient baths, are the only veftiges of antiquity hitherto difcovered. 


LETTER LII.— -Town and Canton of Friburg.— Population.— -Government. — Secret 

Chamber. 

FRIBURG was built in 1779* by Berchtold the Fourth, . Duke of Zaeringen, who 
endowed it with confiderable privileges. Upon the extinction of the male line of the 

4 

# The curious reader will' find in the Recwtlf cited in the text, a tery accurate dcfeription and engraving 
of.thia mofaic. 
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houfe of Zteringen, in 1218*, Ulric of Kyburg obtained the fov*reignty, in right of 
his wife Anne, After of the Iaft duke B^rchtold the Fifth. It came by marriage into 
the poffefltoa of-Kberhard Count of Iiaplburg-Lauffenburg ; who fold it to his coufm 
Rodolph of Hapfburg, afterwards Emperor. During this period a continual rivalthip 
fubfifting between Bern and Friburg, they were frequently engaged in hoftiliriest at 
length all differences were compofcd ; and the two cities, in 1403, concluded a perpe- 
tual alliance. 

Friburg continued under the dominion of the houfe of Auftria, and was concerned 
in all the quarrels in which that family was engaged with the Swils republics, until the 
middle of the fifteenth century ; when, by a very Angular revolution, it renounced all 
allegiance to the Archduke Albert, and put itfelf under the protection of the Duke of 
Savoy. From this sera it occafionally aflifted the cantons againft the houfe of Atiftria ; 
and in the war between the Swifs and Charles the Bold,, its troops had a {hare in the 
victories of Granfon and Morat. Soon after ihe battle of Morat, it became a free 
and independent republic} and, in 1481, was admitted a member of the Helvetic con- 
federacy. r 

The Atuation of the town, though not one of the moft beautiful, is certainly one of 
the moft pi&urefque and wild in Switzerland. It (lands partly in a final! plain, partly 
on bold acclivities, on a ridge of rugged rocks, half encircled by the river Sane ; and 
isfo entirely concealed by the* circumjacent hills, that the traveller fcarcely catches the 
fmalleft giimpfe, until he burfts upon a view of the whole town from, the overhanging 
eminence. 

The fortifications, which confift of high’ (tone walls and towers, errclofe a circumfe- 
rence of about four miles ; within which fpace the eye comprehends a Angular mix- 
ture of houfes, rocks, thickets, and meadows, varying inftantly from wild to agreeable, 
from the buftle of a town to the*folitude of the deepeft retirement. The Sane flows 
in fuch a ferpentine courfe, as to form, within the fpace of two- miles, Ave angles be- 
tween which the different parts of the current are nearly parallel to each other. 

On all fides the defeeht to the town is extremely deep, and in one place the ftreets 
even pafs above the roofs of the houfes. Many of the ediftces are railed in regular 
gradation like the feats of an amphitheatre } many overhang the edge of fo deep a pre- 
cipice, that on looking down, a weak head would be apt to turn giddy ; and an unfor- 
tunate lover, repulfed in his fuit, might inftantly terminate his pains, by taking, a leap 
from the parlohr window, without the trouble of a journey to Leucate, or to the rocks 
of Meillerie. 

But the moft extraordinary point of view is from the Pont-neuf. To the north>-wcft, 
part of the town (lands boldly on the Tides and the piked back of an abrupt ridge ; and 
from eaft to weft a femicircle of high perpendicular rocks is feen, whofe bafe is waflied 
and undermined by the winding Sane, and whofe tops and frdes are thinly. fcattered 
with (hrubs and underwood. On the higheft point of the rocks, and on the very edge 
of the precipice, appears, half hanging in the air, the gate of the town called Bout- 

« 

* Til* houfe of Zser ingen was defeended from the ancient counts of Alfeee, hy BerchtoM count of 
Brifgau. Hia grandfoo, J&crchtold the Second, built the caftle of Zseringtn, filtrated near a tillage. of the 
feme name, not far from the prefent town of Friburgh^ capital of the Brifgau. Upon the demire of 
Berchtold the Fifth, the tail duke without male ifltie, his territories were divided between h*« collateral 
heirs, the dukes of Ted?, and his two fillers Agnes and Anne. Agnes married Egeno, Count of Urach, 
by which marriage he obtained poffcffion of Friburg in the Brifgaur; bte pofterity were called counts of 
Friburg. Anne married Ulric,. Count of Kyburg \ their daughter Hedwigc was wife of Albert Count of 
Kaplkurg, and mother of the Emperor Roaolph the Firft. 

13 gulliojir 
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guillon : a (tranger {landing on the bridge would compare it to Laputa, or the flying 
Ifland in Gulliver’s Travels, and would not conceive it to be acceffible but by means 
a cord and pulleys. In the midft of the river I obferved a large fragment of (tone, 
which a few years ago fell from the rocky heights, was carried under one'of the arches, 
and in conjun& ion with other fragments (lopping the current, raifed it more than ten 
feet above the, ufual level, threatening the lower parts of the town with a fuddcn in- 
undation. 

A traveller fond of wild and romantic feenery will not fail to vifit the Moulin de la 
Motte, in the valley of Goteron : it is a miller's dwelling, hollowed in the midft of 
an impending rock, near it iflues a (mall torrent, which, turning the mill, falls within a 
few paces into the Sane. This Angular dwelling feems fo far removed from “ the bufy 
hum of men” as to be rather lituated in a remote foiitude, than within the walls ofa 
fortified town. Near it is an afeent of four hundred fteps to the Place des Fontaines, 
in the upper part of the town. 

The valley of Goteron, on the north-weft of the town near the bridge leading to 
Bern, takes its name from the Goteron, a fmall rivulet ; it is extremely narrow, aboye 
two miles in length, and is bounded on each fide by overhanging rocks oP fand- ftone, 
Vernet, the celebrated landscape painter, ftudied thefe rocks with great attention, and 
frequently declared that, excepting thofe of Tivoli, he never faw any whofe varying 
tints had & more pleating and harmonious effisCl. The valley contains feveral mills, an 
iron foundery, where the ore brought from Franche Comte is forged, and. a manufac- 
ture of printed linen and cotton, lately eftabliihed by fome merchants of Neuchatel, 
under the protection and encouragement of government. 

The houfes of Friburg, conftru&ed with a grey fand-ftone, drawn from a neigh- 
bouring quarry, are neat and well built; but the whole town has a dull and inanimate 
appearance. 

Among the few objects worthy of particular notice are, the cathedral, an elegant Go- 
thic edifice, ereCted in the latter end of the fourteenth century, and remarkable for the 
heightand folidity of the tower ; the town-houfe an ancient building, which formerly com - 
poled part of the palace belonging to the dukes of Zjeringen, and alfo a lime tree, in 
the middle of the principal fquare. Tradition reports, that this tree was planted by 
one of thefoldiers, on the 22nd of June 1477, on his return from the battle of Morat ; 
an Cmblem of Swils liberty, which took deep root on the memorable defeat of Charles 
the Bold, and thus remaining firm againft the conflicts of time, has continued to fpread 
and flourilh to the admiration and example of future ages. 

Thefociety of Friburg is extremely agreeable ; the gentry are frank and hofpitable, 
and blend French politenefs with great funplicity of manners. Dinner is ufually ferved 
at twelve ; and fupper feldotn later than right. I never experienced a more cordial re- 
ception in any town of Switzerland. 

The Bifliop of Laufanne, called here the Biftiop of Friburg, refides in this city. He 
is appointed by the Pope, ufually at the recommendation of the French Court ; and 
his revenues including a Imall penfion from France, and from the abbey of Hauteiive, 
of which he was abbot, amount to abotn £400 per aim. His dioceic extends over the 
whole canton, and part of that of Soleure ; in all his aCls and deeds he figns himfelf 
Bifhop and Count of Laufanne, and Prince of the German Empire. 

The prefent bilhop, Bernhard of Lenzburg, is a man of letters, and an honour to 
his profeflion : he is employed in preparing for the public a biography of the illuftrious 
and learned men born in the canton of Friburg, who have diftinguifhed themlelves, 
either in the civil, military, or literary line. 

502 
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This canton Is entirely catholic. Its population in 1985-may be eftimated from the 
following table : 


The tbwn contained - - - 5,011 

, The environs - - ' - - 1 5,500 

The remainder of the canton , - . ' • 33,078 

Absentees - - - • 4,003 


Number of inhabitants' - « - 57,389 


The fovereign power reticles in the Great Council of Two Hundred ; comprifmg the 
.two Avoyers, the Chancellor, the Grand Sautier, the Senate or little Council of Twen- 
ty-four, the Sixty, from which, body are chofen the bannerets and principle magis- 
trates, and the remaining hundred and twelve members, toho are limply denominated 
Burghers. . . - . 

The only perfons eligible to this fovereign council, and capable of enjoying any 
fhare in the government, are the Jetrct burghers, or a* certain number of families di- 
vided into* four banniereSf or tribes Of the town ; -they are called fecret burghers, to 
diftinguilh them from; the other citizens, partly inhabiting the town, and partly the 
twenty-four parifhes in the environs, who enjoy the Tight of appointing the avoyers, 
from- certain candidates proppfed by the Sixty, and of annually confirming them'. 
Hence many authors have called this government arifio-democratipil, but erroneoufly j 
for, as the power of the people is confined to the afl of chafing and confirming the 
two avoyers, add as the fupreme authority aSfolutely refidesin the Council of Two Hun- 
dred, neceffhrily fupplied by. a limited number of patrician families, the government 
is, in the ftrifteft feufc, an ariftociracy. >, 

Inftead of troubling you with an uninterefting detail of thofe points in which the go- 
vernment of Friburg referable* that of the other arifi oeratical cantons, I (hall confine 
myfelf to thofe peculiar circumftances by which it is diferiminated from them. This 
difference may be principally faid to confift in three articles. 

1 . The blind ballot , or mode by which feverai important offices are fupplied, and 
particularly by which the members of the fenate and the fixty are chofen, this mode of 
election was inflituted in Order to prevent venality, and is too Angular not to be diftinfUy 
explained. The names of the candidates are placed privately in a box, containing as 
many partitions as there are periods who folicit the charge. Into each of thefe parti- 
tions, the electors throw in their fuffrages as chance direfts, without knowing to whom 
they may happen to give their votes ; and. the candidate who has the molt of thefe ca- 
fual ballots iselfi&ed, , ; . y 

a. Theclaufe which excludes certain noble families from, the office, of banneret, and 
from the fecret chamber. Thefe- families are'fixteea in number ; fame were acknow- 
ledgednoble, even as early as the foundation of >the republic; others fycceffively ob- 
tained titles of counts arid barons from the foreign princes- to whom .they were attached, 
and in whofe armies they ferved. < 

3. But thef moft remarkable dreumftance which diferiminates the. conftijution of 
Friburgfirom that of the other ariftOcratical cantons, isa committee diftinguifhed by 
the name of the Secret Chamber , which,* though, not any public ..or refponfibje part of 
adminiftration, is yet the concealed ipijng that puts the wheels of . government in mo- 
tion. As the prerogatives and operation of this Jecret chamber are in. .general little 
known, and nil! lefs uflderftood, a concife account of its origin and conftitutkm 
will not be uninterefting. - • 

The 
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Ifte Secret Chamber , forming a part of the Council of Sixty, is compofed of the four 
bannerets, and twenty-four members ; the fopr bannerets are chofen by the Council of 
Two Hundred from the four tribes, and remain in office four years ; the twenty-four are 
nominated by a majority of their own body, and. continue for life. 

The fecret chamber affembles ordinarily four times in the year, or oftener if occa- 
fion requires, tf and is convoked by a banneret. The two principal meetings are between 
the Sunday before St. John's day and the 24th of June, ufually on the anniverfary of 
the battle of Moral, for the piirpofe of appointing the vacant places in the council of 
two hundred ; and on Tuefday in Whitfun-week, when they fupply the vacancies in 
their own body. * 

Its origin is thus traced in the records of the republic. From 1347 to 1387# the 
three bannerets nominated twenty perfons from each of the three tribes into, which It 
was then divided, and thefe fixty affembled on the Sunday before St. John’s day, to 
eftabllfh the fenate, and elefit the treafurer ; from hence is derived the origin of the 
fixty, and of the affembly which meets on the Sunday* now called Secret Sunday . It 
coufifts of the whole council of two hundred, excepting -the avoyers and fenate, and 
is prefided by -the chancellor, the four bannerets, and the members of rh z'fecret cham- 
ber , who take the places of the fenators. This afflbmbly reviews, confirms, or ceniiires, 
if ncceffary, the fenators, the baunerets, and the fixty, (the members of each tribe 
retiring, while their conduct is examined by the remainder,) and fills up the .vacant 
places in the fenate, and the fixty, by blind ballot. * * 

In 1387, the nomination of the fixty was transferred from the bannerets to the a£- 
fembly which met on the Secret Sunday * arid that aflembly was alfo empowered to ap- 
point the fenate, the treafurer, the fixty, and the remaining members of the two hun- 
dred. By a charter of the fame year, four coadjutors, drawn from the fixty, were gi- 
ven to each banneret, who were chofen in the lame manner as the bannerets, fepa- 
rately by each tribe, find this may . probably be confidered as the origin of the fecret 
chamber . A charter of the year 1392 confirms the Secret Sunday in the right of nomi- 
nating the fixty, and confers on the bannerets that of chafing the prud-bommes •, who 
accompanied them when they convoked the people on St. John’s day, and probably 
alfo that of appointing their coadjutors. This nomination took place, as at prefent, 
on the Tuefday in Whitfun-week. The town being at that period only divided into 
three tribes, the coadjutors were limited to twelve j when a fourth tribe was added, 
their number was augmented to fixteen. • 

A charter dated; 1404 confirms, in many mftances, thefe arrangements ; but does 
not grant to the Secret Sunday , the nomination of the two hundred ; a right at that time 
enjoyed by the bannerets, who ffiared it with their coadjutors, the fecrets : thus pro- 
bably arofe the power of appointing the members of the two hundred, fince conftantly 
exercifed by the bannerets and fecrets. . .. 

The fame charter orders the bannerets to alTemble on Whijt-Tuefday, in conjun&ion 
with the fixty of the preceding year, for the purpofe of electing four members of the 
fixty from each tribe, who fhould accompany the bannerets When they convoked the 
affembly of burghers and inhabitants on St. John’s day i and two additional members 
for convening the affembly of Secret Sunday. Here .then are fix perfons from each 
tribe employed in thefe covocations, or in all twenty-four perfons, the number of 
members who now form the fecret chamber. The fame charter alfo enjoins the banne- 
rets and fecrets to collect the votes in all elections and deliberations j. an office which* 
they continue to exerdfe to this day. 


As 
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As early as the beginning of the fifteenth century, the bannerets and fecrett afieAbled 
at Ch rift mas and Eafter, for the purpofe of preparing fuch motions as were to be laid 
before the cbuncil of two hundred, which adopted, modified, or rejeCtedthem. 

As the bannerets probably continued to employ the fame coadjutors in convoking 
the aftemblies on St. John’s day, and on Secret Sunday , the ficret chamber , compofed of 
thefe twenty-four coadjutors, at length became a permanent body, .and enjoys the fol- 
lowing prerogatives : i. It convokes, in conjunction with the bannerets, the people on 
St. John’s day, and the aflembly which meets on Secret Sunday . 2. Prepares and draws 
up all the law6 and ordinances, enjoys the foie power of propofing in the Great Council, 
and by means of the bannerets, of putting a negative on any motion, by Amply affirm- 
ing it to be contrary to the conftitution. 

3. Collects the votes in the election or confirmation of the avoyer, at the meeting of 
the people on St. John’s day, and in the deliberations of the Great Council. /j.. Fills 
up all tne vacancies in that Council. 5. Sufpends, depofe*, confirms, and cenfures its 
members. 6. Confirms, or fiifpends and depofes its own members ; makes regulations 
for the interior ad miniftration of its own body ; appoints the manner of electing its own 
members, and Ailing up the vacancies in the Great Council. 7. Fixes on the time for 
thofe elections, and the fum of money which each member is permitted to receive from 
thofe eleCted. 8. It can Exclude all candidates from being chofen members of the fe- 
nate, of the Axty, from the, office of bailifs, and other important charges, either by 
refufal to prefent, or by rejecting them as incapable. All thefe prerogatives, founded on 
authentic documents, or immemorial ufage, .were confirmed by the council of two hun- 
dred, in 1606, 1623, and particularly in 1716. 

All affairs of government, and all debates in the national aftemblies, are carried on in 
the German language j and as the French tongue is fpoken in the greater part of the 
canton, and particularly by the gentry, many members of the Great Cbuncil do not un- 
derftand the debates. • 

Such was the general form of government when I firfl: vifited Friburgh in 17 76; fince 
that period it has undergone feme .very important alterations, the fubftance of which I 
Avail communicate to you in the following letter. 


LETTER LIII. — Origin and Sapprcfficn of the late Troubles in the Canton of Friburg . — 

Changes in the Form of Government. 

THE exclufive right of fhariiig in the adminiftration of affairs, enjoyed by a certain 
number of families, in the ariftocratieal cantons, has, in conjunction with other concur- 
rent circumftances, occasioned revolts In thpfe of Zuric, Bern, and Lucern, which were 
quelled by the interpofition of the other Helvetic powers, and prevented from again 
breaking out, by judicious regulations. Friburg having exhibited a recent example of 
the lame kind, 1 endeavoured to trace the origin and progrefs of thofe intefline commo- 
tions, Which have been followed by a confiderable alteration in the form of government. 
Accordingly, i now lay before you the refult of my inquiries, impartially drawn from 
repeated conventions with perfons of both parries, from an attentive perufal of feveral 
publications Written during the couri'e of the troubles, and from fome curious inanu- 
l’cripts, which! fortunately obtained. 

In the latter end of April 1 78 1 , an infurreCtion fuddenly broke out in the bailliage of 
Gruyeres, a -diftriefc in the fouthern part of the canton, whofe inhabitants are extremely 
jealous of their liberties, and zealoufly attached to all the cuftoms of their anceftors. 

Irritated 
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If rioted bjr a few Impolitic a&s of government, by the petty vexations, of the bailifs, by 
the fecularization of Val Sainte, a convent of Chartreux, by the abolition offeveral fafts 
and fellivals, and excited by the artifices of Chenaux and Caftellaz, two defigning lea- 
dcrs, they rofe in open rebellion. 

Peter Nicholas Cnenaux, the chief of the fedition, was a native of la Tour de Tretne, 
in the bailliage of Gruyeres: he was greatly embarraffed in his circumftances, and 
being arrefted and imprifoned in 1771, for his difobedient and turbulent conduit, was 
highly exafperated againft government. He was in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
of a good figure and expreflive countenance, and being a man of rude but popular elo- 
quence, and of an overbearing fpirit, obtained a confiderable influence over the artlefs 
inhabitants.. His abettor, John Nicholas Andrew Caftellaz, was a burgher of Friburgh, 
and advocate of Gruyeres ; verfed in all the chicanery of the law, converfant in the 
hiftory and ancient records of his country, and well acquainted with the privileges of 
the people, he was the firft to expofe the flighted oppreffions of the bailif, and to re- 
mark wherever government Teemed to infringe their immunities, or ifliied edicts con- 
trary to long-eftablifhed ulage. Having a loud voice, and vehement elocution, he was 
formed for popular afiemblies, and principally directed Chenaux in all difficult emer- 
gencies ; he drew up the principal remonftrances which, exaggerating every defeat in 
the conflitution, tended to render government odious, and to fpread difeontents among 
the people. 

Thefe two leaders, in conjunction with other accomplices, availed themfelves of the 
public diflatisfa&ion, and • engaging a confitlenable number of adherents, held, in the 
month of April 1781, regular meetings at Bulle. On the 24th, in particular, they 
infinuated before a. large aflembly, that government had formed a defign of impofing 
additional taxes of a grievous nature, particularly on horned cattle and horfes, and even 
of withholding the annual prefent of fait, which they fhared with the burghers of Fri- 
burgh. They reprefented that the fecularization of Val Sainte, and the abolition of 
certain feftivals, implied a fettled determination to overturn the religion of their ances- 
tors j that the governing party had many enemies ; that the defpotifin of the fecret 
chamber was held in univerfal abhorrence that the nobles were difeontented, on ac- 
count of their exclufion from the principal charges of the commonwealth ; and that 
the burghers and inhabitants of the twenty-four pariihes were jealous of the exorbitant 
rights poffefled by the fecrct burghers. They added, the time was arrived when the 
people might venture with impunity to petition Tor redrefs of grievances; aftrong party 
in the capital was ready, on the firft moment of their appearance, to join them; and 
multitudes would repair from all quarters to the ftandard of liberty. 

Havirlg, by thefe and ftmilar insinuations, increafed the number of their adherents, it 
was finally -concluded that, on the 3d of May, they (hould fecretly repair to the capital, 
and, affemblingin the market-place, force the arfenal ; that having provided themfelves 
with arms, they (hould fecure the garrifon, conllrain the Great Council to redrefs their 
grievances, and make thofe changes in the conflitution, which could alone fecure to the 
people a mild and juft adminiftration. » 

Notwith (landing the general ferment which prevailed among the people in the bail- 
Kage of Gruyeres, and the number of perfons concerned in this confpiracy, government- 
received no notice of the plot before the 29th or 30th of April. On the firft certain 
intelligence of the intended infurreltion, the council of war, who immediately affembled 
on the occafion, difpatched fome troops to arreft Chenaux ; but having received infor- 
mation from one of his accomplices in the capital, he efcaped to la Tour de Treme, and, 
being joined by the moll defperate of his adherents, determined to take arms without 

delav. 
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delay* Having, by means of his emiffaries, excited the fpirit of rebellion among the 
people, who wer$ informed that Chen&ux had narrowlyefcaped an arrett for. his patri- 
otic attempts, he ventured to repair to Gruyeres, wheve Caftellaz had already colle&ed 
a confiderable party. The advofcate, having aflembled a, large, body, during tHe night, 
expatiated with , much force and eloquence on the feveral grievances,, and Aifed various 
arguments in favour of an immediate revolt, fimitar to^hofe which were .urged on the 
24th of April. He inflamed the populace to fuoha degree of frenzy, that they flew to 
arms at five in the morning, and, imprifoning,the bailif, ere&edthe ftandard bf rebellion. 
The alarm, being given, Chenaux advanced to Pofieux, 'which was fixed for. the place of 
general rendezvous; from whence he addreffcd ^a letter to the raagiftrates of Friburg, 
difclaiming all defign pf violence; and requiring only that the petitions and remonftrances 
of the people fhouW be taken 3,nt9.cpnfideration. . 

"On the imxt morning he eondu^d about flatty ot his.partifahs to a height overlook- 
ing Friburg, with aa.imentip^of' furprifing the city^ .but finding the gates (hut, the 
fortifications guarded, and. not being joined,. as he.expeoed, by the inhabitants of the 
twenty-fouf parifiie&,he retired firft to jPofieux, and. afterwards to. Avry, where he ex- 
pected a reinforcement, which Caftellaz .and his emiflaries were cojleamg in various 

parts of the canton ... .... ■ ,r ’ 

During thefe proceedings, the magiftratesof Friburgwere arrive in preparing for the 
fecurity of the town. The council of war fat the whole, night; a- night of extreme 
terror and anxiety to many of the inhabitants. The account of the bailiPs arreft, of 
Ghenaux’s eicape, and Ms arrival at PofieuX^jvithin two' leagues of the capital, with a 
corps of rebels whpfenumber rumour exaggerated, was no fooner divylged, than a ge- 
neral panic prevailed* The garrifon fearcely con fitted of more than fifty foldiers, and 
thofe chiefly invalids ; , the fortifications Were weak and pxtenfive; not more than two 
hundred burghem could be muttered to defend .the ramparts, and the infurgents were 
fuppofed to, polfefs a ftrong party even within the walls. If in this moment of diforder, 
aided by the darkne&of uie night, Chenaux had attacked the town, he might have car- 
ried it by afiault. But the firft emotions of terror .had no fooner fubfided, than the 
befieged afliimed a fpirit and vigour adequate tp the alarming fituation of affair? ; they 
ran to arms.; the nobles, burghers, and even ftrangers, crowded to the ramparts, and 
prepared for a vigorous defence ; their confidence was raif^d by the arri.val of fome mi- 
litia from Morat, whp entered the gates at nine m the morning, and by tfie expectation * 
of more effectual fuccours frotfi the canton of Bern. 

On the preceding evening a meflenger was difpatched to Bora, requeftirtg immediate 
afliftance. He arnvedfoon after midnight : the avoyer d’fcrlacb, in thy 85th year of his 
age, inttantly fummohed the Sovereign Council. “ Gentlemen,” exclaimed the vene- 
rable magittrate, .*« on other occafiqna you fi^ve.a yiear to 4elwP*|tte | you mutt now 
inttantly a£t:. Friburg is befieged.by an arm vofrebels ; let thole who approve fending 
troops to her relief hold up their hands.” The members. ufianimQufly aflefiting, twelve 
hundred troops were commanded, .to Match without a mPtnenPs dela£. Before the 
clofe of the evening Major Rihimer entered Friburg at the Head of two hundred foldiers, 
who patted unmolefted through flying parties of the infurgerits ; at midnight a hundred 
and fifty dragoons arrived, and on tfienext morning eight hundred infantry completed 
the reinforcement.. , . V ; . , "['* ... ' 

The arrival of thefe tfbops infpired themagiftrates of Friburg yrithperfeft confidence 
and feenrity, and faved the town from the moft imminent danger, ^everihelefs the 
emiflaries of Chenaux and Caftellaz, ranging about the country, founded the church 
bells in the various parilhes, exclaiming that their religion and liberties ‘were threatened 

e with 
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with immediate annihilation. The rebel forces were continually augmenting ; they 
were joined by many inhabitants in the environs of the town, and the lead fuccefc would 
have xncreafed their number. Chenaux had feveral emiflaries within the city, and be- 
fore mid-day threatened Friburg at the head of above two thoufand men, eight hundred 
of whom were provided with mu(kets,the remainder with only clubs, or the firft wea* 
pons which chance prefented. Having occupied the heights, he found his followers 
wavering and irrefolute, %nd ftruck with a general panic on receiving the news, that a 
large body of troops from Bern had reinforced the garriion. He polled his followers, 
however, in an advantageous lituation ; waiting with confiderable anxiety till his forces 
(hould be increafed, and an opportunity prefent itfelf of commencing hoftilities, or ob- 
taining a general amnefty for himfelf and his adherents. 

In this lituation of affairs, Major Rihimer led a detachment of one hundred and 
eighty dragoons from one of the gates ; while Lieutenant Froideville, at the head of 
feventy men and twenty dragoons, fallied from another. The major, driving the be. 
fiegers from a height which commanded the town, continued hfcftharch with an infan t 
of attacking them in front, and at the diilance of about a cannon.fhot reconnoitred eight 
hundred of the enemy drawn up in order of battle, but without artillery. The inlur- 
gents no fooner obferved the cannon planted againlt them, and perceived that the com. 
mander was an officer of Bern, than they difpatfihed repeated meffengers to allure him 
they were only colletted to petition for a redrefs of grievances, and entreated him to 
fpare the effufion of blood. Having received an anfwer, that he would undertake to 
intercede in their behalf, if they would friftantly lav down their arms, and deliver up 
Chenaux ; they agreed to the firft point, but renifed the fecond. The major continued 
to enforce his demand, and gained tjme, until Lieutenant Froidevillee appeared unex. 
petted ly in their rear. The two commanders .repeating their promifes, that their juft 
remon (trances Ihould not be negletted, the whole troop furrendered themfelves pri. 
foners. Four of the principal ringleaders being fecured, the remainder, Waving delivered 
in their names and places of abode, were permitted to retire without moleftation. 

Chenaux, either finding it impoffible to excite his followers to fuftain the attack, or 
being deficient in perfonal courage, was among the firft who betook himfelf to flight. 
Wandering from village to village, he was about midnight obferved near Fofieux by 
Henry Roffier, one of his principal accomplices. Rolfier, willing to fave his own lire 
by betraying his leader, feized him by' the collar, reproached hint for feducing the people 
into rebellion, and for cowardice in forfaking them, and, with the affift&nce of Cna- 
vailet and Python, two other infurgents, wrefted from him a double-barrelled piftol, 
and conducted him towards Friburg. Chenaux, fuddenly difengaging himfelf, drew 
out a knife, wounded Roffier in feveral places, and endeavoured to el’cape towards Po- 
fieux } but Rollier fnatching a mufket from one of his followers, foon overtook him, 
and lummoned him to furrender under pain of inftant death. Chenaux, deriving cou- 
rage from defpair, attacked Roffier with inconfiderate fury, received the aflailant’s bayo- 
net in his breail, and expired on the Ipot. 

The death of the leader, the voluntary furrender of his principal affociates, and the 
(fight of Caftellaz, put an end to this ill concerted enterprife. Six hundred infurgents, 
the only remains of thc> rebels, were on the next morning obferved hovering about the 
capital ; but learning the fate of their leader, and the furrender of his followers, and 
being attacked by a corps of grenadiers, difperfed without refinance. 

But although the imurrettion was thus fupprefied, and all parties concurred in chaf- 
tifing rebellion ; yet the fpirit of difeontent had fpread itfelf with too great violence and 
rapidity among all ranks of men, not to convince the rulers of the (late, that the feeds* 
vol. v. 5 p of 
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of the revolt lay deeper than appearances teemed to fuggeft. For It was obvious that 
the petty vexations of the bailiff, the abolition of unnecefrary falls and feftivals, and the 
feeming violatio.n of a few trifling immunities, however exaggerated by the artifices of 
the mod defigning leaders, were not fuflicient to excite the people of Gruyeres to the 
defperate extremity of taking arms again!! their lawful fovereigns, if government had 
not been extremely unpopular ; if feveral grievances of an oppreflive nature had not 
required to be redreffed j feveral odious reftri&ions to be remdiredj and feveral defers 
in the cobftitution to be remedied. Influenced by thefe confederations, government, in 
a manifefto, iflued on the i ith of May, after granting an amnefty, except to a few ring, 
leaders, found it neceflary to invite the fubjefts of all denominations to prefent renion- 
flrances, to make reprelentations, and to petition againll grievances. About the fame 
time the three cantons of Bern, Lucern, and Soleure, difpatched deputies to Friburg, 
offering their mediation towards composing the diflentions of the republic. 5 

In confequence of this manifefio, many petitions and remonftrances were prefented to 
the Great Council, either claiming the renewal of obfolete rights, the removal of certain 
reftri&ions, or the abolition of various taxes ; demanding redrefs of grievances, and an 
amendment of the conftitution ; or complaining of an infringement of popular franchifes. 
As it would be needlefs to mention all tbe complaints and plans which were dictated by 
the fpirit of party and the frenzy of innovation, I fliall confine rayfelf to three principal 
points of diipute, which occafioned the moft violent altercations ; and which would 
never have been compromifed, had not the three mediating cantons effectually inter- 
fered : i . The difqualification of the nobility front the office of bannerets and fecrets ; 
2. The exorbitant prerogatives and influence of the fccret chamber j and 3. The exclu- 
five privileges of the fccret burghers'. 

i. With refpefl to the firft point in agitation, it may be remarked, that theexclufion 
of the noble families from the charge of bannerets and of fecrets appeared fufficiently 
ieafonable,.as k»ng as the government was democratical, and the bannerets were, ac- 
cording to the ancient charters, chofen from the people, and of courfe when neither 
they, nor their coadjutors, the fecrets , coul’d be taken from the nobility. But when the 
government was changed from a democracy to an ariftocracy, and the municipal admi- 
niftration no longer fubfifted, particularly when the troubles excited by the bannerets, 
.in 1 553, obliged the council of two hundred to transfer from the people to themfelves 
the right of appointing thofe magiftrates ; the difqualification of the nobility, which was 
founded on damocratical jealoufy, ought to have no longer fubfilted. Their remon- 
ftrances were therefore juil, and would, have been Hill more reafonable, if the troubles 
of the republic had not rendered them dangerous. 

a. As to the fecond point in queftion : the extensive power and extraordinary influ- 
ence of the fecret chamber could not fail to create jealoufies and difcontcnts among all 
ranks of men. For, on confidering the detail of their prerogatives, as laid down in the 
- preceding letter, it mull appear, that although the members of that committee enjoyed 
no pofitive authority in enabling or annulling laws ; yet by being the depofitaries of the 
conflitution, and the ultimate framers of all decrees } by having the foie right of pro- 
pofing, and a negative on all the rcfolutions of the Great Council, no motion could pals 
without their concurrence. It is alfo no lefs obvious, that the power of making regula- 
tions for the interior adminiftration of their own affairs, myfterioufly concealed from the 
know edge of the Sovereign Council, might give rife to dangerous abufes ; that the 
members ot the chamber eventually enjoyed, by the power of excluding from all 
charges, that of nomination ; that by appointing to the vacancies in their own body it 
was to be feared, what in effect happened, that. an admifiion into the fccret chamber would 

14 be 
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be chiefly confined to a few families ; that, as they filled up all the ele&ions in the 
council of two hundred, thefe elections would depend entirely upon a few perfons who 
pofleffed the greateft credit, and that thus the government would gradually tend to a 
narrower oligarchy. 

3. The third point in debate, namely, the exclufive privileges of the fecret burghers, 
opened a larger and more dangerous field of contention. The demand of the other 
burghers that, according to the antient form of government, the right of admifiion into 
the Great Council, inftead of being exclufively confined to the fecrct burghers, fhould 
be extended to them, feemed to militate againlt the fundamental laws of the republic, 
and to involve a total change in the very effence of the conftitution. 

The remaining part of tne year was employed in agitating thefe points of difpute ; 
which gave rife to many political and hiftorical difeuffions, and occafioned feveral curious 
refearches into the origin of the fecret chamber , and the rife of the diftin&ion between 
the fecret and other burghers. For the purpofe of afeertaining thefe queftions, the po- 
pular party demanded accefs to the archives ; but met with delays and rcfufals on the 
part of government, which confidered fuch an enquiry of dangerous tendency, and cal- 
culated to introduce factious innovations in the (late. 

Exafperated by repeated jrefufals, the populace began to Ihew figns of difeontent, and 
to affemble in crowds at the place where Chenaux was put to death : they marched in 
folemn proceffion, bearing crofles and colours, and chaunting hymns ana requiems in 
honour of this martyr (as they called him) to the religion and liberties of his country. 
Thefe tumultuous meetings would probably. h^ve ended in another infurreftion, if the 
Bilhop of Laufanne had not forbidden them, under pain of excommunication. T owards 
the conclufion of the year, deputies from Bern, Lucern, and Soleure, arrived at Friburg, 
for the purpofe of compofing the differences fubfifting in the capital j and in order to 
conciliate the burghers, who were no lefs violent in favour of the nobles than in extend- 
ing their own immunities, prevailed upon adminiftration to repeal thefdifabling claufe. 
"With refpeft, however, to the other fubje&s of controverfy, they conceived it dangerous 
to entrult the leaders of a heated populace with the records of government, which might 
be attended with projects of endlefs innovation, and propofed that the Great Council 
fhould order a committee to draw up a declaration fetting forth the privileges and fran- 
chifes of the burghers, and that for the future this declaration fhould be confidered as a 
fundamental code. 

But although thefe effential points were obtained ; yet fo many fubjedts of altercation 
ftill remained, that for fome time all further plans for compofing the differences were 
fruiilefs. The deputies repaired to Morat, where they were employed, from the 25th 
of April 1782 to the 23th of July, in hearing appeals, revifingand confidering the argu- 
ments on both fides, and confulting on the belt methods to conciliate the two parties. 

The burghers however, difiatisfied with the chiefs of the ariltocracy, formed a refo- 
lution to refufe taking the annual oath of allegiance to the Great Council nor were 
they without great difficulty prevailed upon by the three deputies in perfon to perforin 
the ufual homage. Difpleafed neverthelefs with the deputies themfelves, and confider- 
ing them as partial to adminiftration, they delivered a memorial, in which*, after repre- 
fenting their grievances, they threatened to appeal to the general diet of the thirteen 
cantons affembled at Frauenfield. 

A meafure of fo alarming a nature, tending to produce a material change in the prin- 
ciples of the Helvetic Union, was ftrongly reprobated by the members of that confede- 
racy. For it was urged (and with great reafon) that by introducing an innovation of 
fuch public notoriety, the difputes between the respective governments and their fuft- 
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je£b would be liable to become more numerous and dangerous, and that in the end 
each canton would fall under the guardianfhip of the remainder. On the other hand 
what rendered the prefent crifis ftill more alarming was, that the court of France con’ 
fulted by feveral leading members in 'hdminiftration, tendered her good offices towards 
compofing the diffi nfions. And although the three cantons reprobated, with confident 
dignity, the intervention of any foreign power, and declared that Friburg, on accenting 
fuch a mediation, fliould be excluded from the Helvetic Confederacy ; yet it was annre 
hended, that on an increafe of the troubles the French would find fome pretext to inter' 
fere in the affairs of Friburg, as they were actually engaged in thofe of Geneva. 

Influenced by thefe confederations, the three mediating cantons, anxious to brincr 
matters to a fpeedy conclufion, prevailed upon the ruling party to confent to feveral 
alterations in the conftitution. At length, after various delays, difputes, and confe 
rencee, the deputies publiihed on the 19th of June a manifefto, declaring, that on an 
. impartial and diligent review of the various memorials and manifeftoS on both fides the 
aflertions of the burghers were groundlefs, and their demands unconftitutional • ’that 
the prefent form of government had fubfifted above two hundred years, and that the 
fupreme authority refided in the members of the Great Council. To this declaration 
they added, that the three cantons would defend and proteftthe exifting form of govern 
ment, and would never permit an appeal relating to the amendment or alteration of the 
conftitution, to any other power than the Supreme Council of the republic ; that tri- 
bunal being alone competent to fuch queftions. At the fame time they recommended* 
to government a repeal of the difabling cjaufe, which excluded the nobility from the 
office of banneret or fecret ; to admit fome new families into the fecret burgherfhip • to 
hear and redrefs any remaining grievances, and to con-eft any defefts in the confti- 
tut ion. 


This declaration being accepted by government, was read on the 28th of July to the 
burghers aflembled id their refpeftive tribes; but feveral among them protefting for. 
roally agiunft it, the three pnncipal ringleaders of this oppofition were banifhed, their 
protefts disregarded, and tranquillity reftored. 

Soon after .this final pacification, the Great Council palled feveral afts for, the redrefs 
of grievances, removed fome burdens and ufages which had been the objeft of general 
complaint, and amended the conftitution in the following points : 1. A perfeft equality 
is eftablifhed between th t fecret burghers ; the antient nobles are no longer difqualified 
from holding the office of bannerets or fecrets, but do not enjoy any precedence in confe- 
quence of their titles, which in all afts and deeds within the canton of Friburg are omit- 
ted. In return, all if <z fecret burghers are, without diftinftion of perfons, efteemed 
equally noble.. 4. Sixteen new families have been admitted into the fecret burgherfhip 
which addition nearly completes the pumber of a, hundred families; and it is further 
enafted, that on the extinftion of any three families, an equal number (haft be elefted 
without delay. 3. The vacancies in the fixty, inftead of being indifcriminately fupplied 
from the members of the two hundred at large, are now filled up according tofemority- 

4 * the great and principal alteration in the form of government refpe&s the new 
conftitution of xht fecret chamber , which is changed in the following important points : 

*• The members of that committee, inftead of being nomitated by a majority of voices 
in thar own body, are now taken from the fixty, and chofen by blind bailor. The can- 
didates are no longer under the neceffity of being prefented'by a member of the fecret 
chamber } but on addreffing themfelves to their banneret, the latter is obliged to deliver 
in their names to th e fecret chamber. As each vacancy is fupplied from the particular 
tnbe m winch it happens, this alteration mull reduce the candidates to three or four ^ 
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in or^er qjfo to prevent cabal or corruption, if there (hall be only one candidate, he is 
not neceflarily eletted ; but it mult be decided by lot, whether he (hall be chofen or 
reje£ted, and if there (hould be a majority of ballots for the negative, he mud wait till 
the fubfequent year before he can have another chance of being appointed. Each mem- 
ber on his election (hall pay no more than il. 10s. to each banneret and fecret ; and the 
money (hall be delivered to the fccretary, and by him be equally diftributed. 2. Neither 
father and fon, nor two brothers, nor more than two perfons bearing the fame name, 
(hall be admitted at the fame time into th e fecret chamber , 3^ The members dill retain 

the right of filling' up all the vacaneies in the Council of two hundred, with the ufual 
provisions, that the candidates (hall be twenty years of age, and that the promotion (hall 
take place every two years. It is further decreed, that on oath, under pain of depriva- 
tion, no more than 1200 crowns * (hall be received for tire nomination; and that the 
faid fum, in dead of being folely appropriated to the perfon who is to appoint, (hall now 
be delivered to the fecretary, to be by him equally didributed among the four bannerets, 
when either of them (hall eledl, or among the members of the fecret chamber , belonging to 
the tribe in which there is a vacancy, when the turn devolves upon either of them f. It is 
moreover added, that if the perfon prefented by the banneret, or a fecret lie reje&ed 
by two thirds of the chamber, another may be prefented ; but if the fecond is rejected, 
the right of prelentation (hall be transferred to the banneret, Or fecret , next in rankiof 
the fame tribe. It is alfo dipulated on oath, that all promifes of exchanging prefenta- 
tions, or (imilar engagements, (hall not be vafid for the future ; thofe only excepted 
which are now abfolutely fubfi fling, and which, concern either a fon of the contra&ing. 
party, or a perfon whofe name is fpecified. 4. The power of excluding perfons from 
the principal charges of government is dill referved to them ; but they are exhorted to 
ule it with great precaution and care. 5. The interpofition of a negative, exercifed by 
a (ingle banneret, is no longer fufficient to reject a morion in the Great Council. The 
opposition, in order to render it valid, mud now be founded on a precife law, and una- 
nimoufly approved by the four bannerets ; but if one (hall diflent, it is then referred to 
the Council of two hundred, which (hall decide, by a majority of two-thirds, whether the 
negative (hall be confirmed or rejected. 6. The power of propofing, formerly vcded<onIy 
in the fecret chamber, is now extended to the members of the Senate and the fixty; and the 
mode of deliberating on fuch propofitions and motions is attended with forms more or lefs 
complicated, as the objeft is more or lefs important. In all indances the laws are’pFe- 
pared and finally drawn up by the fecret chamber. * 7. The fecrels (hall take an oath 
before the bannerets as delegates of the Great Council, to obey all the ordininces of 
that affembly, and to obferve the prefent articles, without retrenching or adding to them.. 
And it is further ordered, that no alterations (hall be made in the prefent conditution of 
the fecret chamber , unlefs approved by three fourths of their own body, and by two 
thirds of the Great Council J. 


* Of ay bach each, the whole fum 171I. 13s. rod. 

f Each banneret to nominate the firfi vacancy in his own tiibe, and then each fecret by rotation, accord- 
ing'to feniority, in his particular" tribe. 

% On contidering the prefent difturbances, tile number of the difaffe&ed, and the exclufive privileges of 
the fecret burghers, it was natural to fuppofe that the French would have found more adherents in this, 
canton than in any other part of Switzerland ; but the reverfe was the truth. No innovation was made in 
the conftitution before the furrender of the town •, and the tnagiftrates (hewed lefs inclination than the people 
to refill the French. On the fame night in which Soleure was invefttd, a column of the French army, un- 
der the command of General Pigeon, marched towards Fiiburg, furprifed the outpoih, and fummoned the 
magi Urates, who were roufed from fleep by this nnexpedled attack, to an immediate furrender, while the 
Fiendh adherents in th# town feixed the arftnal. The magiflrates inclined to capitulate, were deterred by 
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LETTER L1V . — Cheefe of Gruyeres. — Hermitage neat Friburg . 

/ 

THE canton of Friburg contains a fmall portion of arable land, but abounds in 
paftures; accordingly, its principal articles of exportation confift in horned cattle 
cheefe, butter, and hides. * 

The cheefe, well known under the name of Gruyeres, which is exported in large 
quantities, is made on a chain of mountains about ten leagues in length and four in 
breadth, extending from the bailliage of Schwartzenburgh to the diftrids of Vevay and 
Aigle in the canton of- Bern. All the cheefe, though made in the fame manner, is 
not of the fame quality ; a difference probably arifing from the diverfity of the foil ; 
the fame plants not growing at all heights, and the lower paftures, called gites, being 
not in fuch eftimation for their goodnefs as thofe in the molt elevated fituations. 

The whole diftrid is divided into greater or leffer farms, which the proprietors let 
out in leafes of three or fix years, at the annual rate of 16s. * tq il. ios. during five 
months fpr each cow, according to the nature or elevation of the ground : the lower 
paftures, though not of the beft quality, are the deareft becaufe being fooner freed 
from the fnow, and later covered with it, they afford food to the cattle for a longer 
time. 

Each farmer, having rented a mountain, hires from the different peafants in the can- 
ton from forty to fixty cows, from the 1 5th of May to the 8th of Odober, and pays 
at the rate of from if. 6 s. to il. 13s. (>d. per head; each cow upon an average yields 
daily from twenty to twenty- four quarts of milk, and fupplies two hundred pounds f of 
cheefe during the five months. On the eighteenth of Odober the farmer reftores the 
cows to the different proprietors.* The cattle are then paftured in the meadows which 
have been twice mowed, until the 10 or nth of November, when on account of the 
fnow, they are ufually removed to the (tables, and fed during winter on hay and after- 
grafs. 

As the mountains in the canton of Friburgh afford pafture for at lead 1 5,000 cows, 
it may be eftimated that -they annually fupply about 30,000 hundred weight of cheefe 
fit for exportation ; befide ‘2,000 or 3,00b after their return from the mountains, ex- 
clufive of a thinner fort, which is made in various parts of the canton. The cheefes 
fit for exportation weigh from forty to fixty pounds each, and are fold from 1 1 17s. to 
al. per hundred weight. Befide the cows which are paftured during fummer in the 
mountains, the canton contains about 1 2,000 belonging to the landholders, which fup- 
ply their families with milk. 

The buildings necelfa'ry for making cheefe confift of a chalet or cottage, which con- 
tains a room with a furnace for boiling the milk, a cellar where the milk is preferved, and 


the influx of 4000 peafants who flocked intothe town, recovered the arfenal, and with 1 500 Barnefe troops, 
prepared to defend it to the lail extremity. A meffage being difpatched to General Pigeon that the magis- 
trates, overpowered by the people, could not offer a capitulation, feme (hells were thrown into the town, 
fevcral houfes fet on fire, a breach made in the walls, and the French prepared to ftorm the place. The 
troops of Beni, perceiving the untenable (late of the foi dfleatrons, and the timidity, of the magillrates, 
marched out with ,30 cannon, and accompanied by the 4000 peafants, without being molefled by the enemy. 
The town was infhntly occupied by the French, and a provjfional government ele&ed by the ditlfi&s of 
Fn’hurg fuptrfedcd the former magiftracy. Planta, vol. ii p. 424, 

* This letter was written in 1796, fince which period perhaps the prices are altered. 

•+ Each pound contains feventeen ounces and a fraction. 
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a (table for flxty or feventy cow6 ; near it is a kind of dairy.room, kept in an equal de. 
gree of temperature, where the cheefes are every day turned and l'alted. The thicknefs 
of the vat, in which each cheefe is preffed, is about four inches. The cafks for expor- 
tation contain ten cheefes, excepting thofe defined for Italy, which hold only three, in 
order to be conveyed by mules acrofs the Great St. Bernard. The cheefes well packed 
up bear the tranfport into the moll diftant countries ; they ought to be kept in a damp 
place, and frequently wafh'ed with white wine, to preferve them from infers. When 
the cows return from the mountains, a i'pecies of cream cheefe is made in au urnn, and 
even in winter; it is much efteerned, and is dearer than that of Gruyeres. The 
greater part of the fait ufed on thefe ocafions* is drawn from F’ranche Comte ; a fmall 
quantity from Lorraine and Bavaria, but its quality is much inferior. The confumption 
of the whole canton, for all purpofes, is at lead 20,000 hundred weight, of yhich 
15,000 is drawn from Tranche Comte. 

A great number of mares, foals, and horned cattle, are annually raifed in the car*, 
ton ; the oxen of three or four years old are fold in the canton’ of Bern, in the coun- 
try of Neuchatel, and in Franche Comte. Upon an average it may be eftimated that 
the canton of Friburg annually fupplies palture for 37,000 cows and oxen. » 

In our route from Friburg to Bern, we made a fmall circuit to the village of Neuneck, 
to an hermitage, that lies about a league from Friburg ; and which has been highly 
extolled by travellers on account of its Angularity. It is formed in thefolid rock, and 
was the work of two men ; as fuch, it is an aftonifliing performance, but, in any other 
refpeft, is fcarcely worth vifiting. In the laft century a hermit fcooped out a hollow in 
this rock, juft fufficient to lie at full length : blit »his fucceffor defiring a more commo- 
dious manfion, hewed, in the heart of the mountain, a chapel, feveral apartments, and 
ftair-cafes. The length of the whole is above four hundred feet ; one room is ninety 
feet long, and twenty broad ; the fteeple of the chapel,,if it may be fo called, is eighty 
feet high, and the chimney of the kitchen ninety. 

The hermit who perforated this habitation, was near thirty years engaged in the work. 
What a wafte of time and induflry ! .But fuch is the folly of fequeftered fuperftition, 
that, for want of better occupations, infrequently has recourfe to laborious trifles. The 
fituation of the hermitage is extremely beautiful : the rock hangs over the river Sane, 
which meandering between two chains of hills covered with wood, fills alt the valley 
beneath. The prefent hermit is a German ; and with him 'lives an old fdldicr. 

From this hermitage to Neuneck (where the cannon of Bern commences*) the country 
is rich and finely wooded ; on our right we had a diftant view of rugged rocks, the 
fnowy alps rifing above them and clofing the profpeft. The fun was now declining : 
the various tints of the evening, the purple gleam upon the naked rocks, and the 
rays of the fetting-fun upon the glaciers, which Teemed to glow almoft into tranfparency, 
call fuch a beautiful radiance over this magnificent feene, as even the luminous pencil of 
Apelles himfelf, who is faid to have painted «* qua pingi non pojfunt, fulgura fulgc- 
tra would in vain have attempted to imitate. I am, &c. 

LETTER IN .—Town and Canton of Bern. 

Bern, Sept. 16. 

I WAS much ftruck, on entering into Bern, with its Angular neatnefs and beauty. 
The principal ftreets are broad and long, not ftraight, but gently curved ; the houfes 

t i 

* “ Things which cannot be painted, thunder and lightning.'’ Vid. Plin. H. N. lib. 35. c. 10. 
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are moflly uniform, built of a greylfh (lone upon arcades. Through the middle of the' 
ftreets runs a lively (Ircatn of the. cleared water, in a done channel, while feveral foun- 
tains are not left ornamental to the place than beneficial to the inhabitants. The river 
Aar almod furrounds the town, winding its. courfe over a rocky bed much below the 
level of the ftreets, and for a confiderable way forming by its deep and craggy banks a 
kind of natural rampart. The cathedral, a noble pile of Gothic architecture, dands 
upon a .platform raifed from the bed of the river, and commands a* mod attentive view. 
The adjacent country is richly cultivated, and agreeably diverfified with hills, lawns, 
wood, and water ; "the river flows rapidly belbw, and an abrupt chain of rugged and 
fnow-cipt alps bounds the didant horizon. Such an atiembly of wild and beautiful 
objecb would, in any place, prefect a mod driking profpeCl ; but the effeCt is greatly 
heightened when feen from the midd of a large town. 

According to the native hidorians, Bern was built by Berchtold the Fifth, Dhke of 
Zaeringen, and was, from its foundation,' an imperial city. Upon his death in 1218, 
the Emperor Frederic the Second conferred upon the inhabitants confiderable privileges, 
and compiled a code, which* forms the batis of their prefent civil law. The liberty 
which this city enjoyed attracted mahy perfons from the adjacent country, who found 
a fure afylum from the oppreflion of the nobles. Although Bern from its foundation 
was engaged in perpetual wars with its neighbours, and for fome time with the Houfe 
of Autiria } yet it continued to aggrandife itfelf by degrees, and contiderably enlarged 
its territory. In the year*" 1353 Bern acceded to the Helvetic confederacy ; and pofleifed 
fuch power, even at that early period, as to obtain the fecoqd rank among the Swif6 
cantons. Since the acquifition of thd Pays de Vaud, the domains of this canton form 
nearly the third 1 part of Switzerland, and about the fourth of the aftual population j it 
contains about 370,000 fouls, exclufive of 1 1,000 in the capital. At the introduction 
of the reformation in 1528, government acquired a large increafe of revenue by fecu* 
larizing the ecclefiaflical pofleflions. At the fame period the whole canton followed 
the example of the capital j and the, reformed religion was permanently eftablifhed. 

The canton is divided into two great divifions, the Pays de Vaud and the German 
difiritV The Pays de Vaud having been conquered from the Houfe of Savoy, and the 
German difiritt from the Hates of the empire } juftice is adminitiered, and taxes regu- 
lated in each by peculiar laws and cuftoms. Each of thefe divifions has its treafurer and 
chamber of appeal refident in the capital ; the chamber of appeal belonging to the Pays 
de Vaud judges in the laft refort, but the inhabitants of the German difiritt may appeal 
to the foveretgn council. 

Tlie fociety is extremely agreeable, and foreigners are received with great eafeand 
politeneis. The'men do not meet in Separate locieties, and the women are the life and 
ornament of their daily affcmblies, which begin about four or five in the afternoon, and 
continue till eight, when the parties ufually retire to their reipeCtive houfes. Dancing 
is a frequent amufemept at Bern ; there is a public ball every fortnight, and in winter 
Icarcely an evening paffes without one. Thefe diveriions commence at fo early an hour 
as five in the afternoon, on account of a Handing order of government, which prohibits 
their continuance after eleven. Englilh country dances are ufually introduced, but the 
■walfe, (which is a fpecies of ajlemande,) the favourite dance of the natives, is molt com- 
mon ; the parties arrange themfelves in dillintt couples, and follow each other in a cir- 
cular direction, the gentleman turning his partner with great velocity. The life and 
fpirit of their dances ftrike an EnglUhtnent with aHonilhment, and can fcarcely be con- 
ceived by thofewho have never fecn them. The gaiety of the parties i$ftill more enlivened 
during the fu turner months, when the natives refort to a garden near the town, and 
13 dance 
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dance under an open pavilion amid fcenes of rural feftfvity. The foreigner who pre- 
fers the cpnJ&ant mterpourfe of company to a more tranquil fociety, will choofe the refi- 
dence of IJerri rather than that of any other town in Switzerland. 

There is but httlg trade in the capital - f fome few manufa&ures indeed (chiefly of 
linen and fllk) have been eftabliflied, but are carried on by thofe only who have no 
profpe£t of being admitted into the fovereign council. For thofe families who enjoy 
any influence in public affairs would , hold themfelves degraded by engaging in com* 
merce ; and as offices of Hate, except baiUjages, are in general not very profitable, nor 
indeed numerous^ many enter, as their foie refource, into foreign armies. One general 
advantage, however, is derived from this anti-commercial fpirit j the members of govern- 
ment not bang interefted inlaying refirifUons on trade, do not, as at Zuric and Bafle, 
confine the exclufive right of efiabliihing manufactures to the burghers of the capital ; 
but wifely extend that permiffion to all their fubje&s without diftinftion. From this 
circumflance, in conjunction with the mildnefs and wjfdom of government, arifes that 
comfortable ftate, and even affluence, which peculiarly diftinguifhes the peafantry in 
the whole canton of Bern : to the natural refult.of thefe wife regulations may be rea- 
fonably imputed the attachment to government particularly obfervable in the German 
difirid * 

It is remarkable that the peaiants,< who have acquired opulence either by manufac- 
tures or agriculture, feldom quit their fituation j they continue in the fame habits which 
they contraded in the earlier period of life, and, , however wealthy, never give their 
daughters in marriage but to perfons of their own defcription. ' 

The public buildings are conftruded In a noble Simplicity of ftyle, and announce the 
riches add grandeur of the republic. The arfenal contain? arms for fixty thoufand 
men, and a confiderable quantity of camion, which, are call in the town.' Tne granary, 
an excellent inftitution, fimilar to that of Zuric, always contains a large provision of 

corn, fupplied in confequence of particular treaties by France and Holland. 

* , 

* No fubjc£U ever difplayed more" attachment to their government than the peafants of this canton ; 
and many In dances occur fii the hiftory of Bern, when they flocked in crowds to the capital* to offer their 
affiftance in fupprefiing all attempts to make innovations in the conftitution. This unvaried attachment to 
the former government is a fumcient eulogy of its mildnefs and equity* and affords a drcifive anfwer to 
all the reproaches of tyrannical, oligarchy* urged by a few difnffedted perfons* apd exaggerated by the 
French. - , 

Theaddrefsof the fifty delegates chofen by tbe people to ' aflift the fupreme council in amending the 
conditution, bears the moft honourable teftimony to the wifdom and integrity of government : 

" It was to fatisfy your views* that* as foon as we had taken our places in the affembly of the govern* 
ment, alterations were propofed to us which appeared ufeful to the general good of the country, and fuitable 
to circwmftances. We have fupported thefe propofitions with frrmnefs, as you entrufted to us the care of 
co-operating as we {hall judge neccffary foa trie iafety of the countnr. ’ # 

“ If it be true, that our conditution was not exempt from abufes, which human weaknefs renders al- 
inoll inseparable from governments, how many have already disappeared through \ he wifdom apd prudence 
of the. % adminidration ? Ejid we not poffefo, in the fulled extent, the Security of perfons and property, the 
two mod precious advantages of civil lociely ? Can the admin idration* be accufed of a Angle deviation from 
juftice? Can the members of our government be reproached with the lead inclination that could look like 
corruption ? Could the treafures of the date benartoiniftered with a drifter refponfibility, with greater 
economy ? And if the fertility of a parched and rocky foil, if the profperity of a loyal nation, that has 
p refer ved the ancient purity of its manners, be tpoft Certain prodftof the goodnefy of its government*, is it 
not yourfclves who' render this glorious teftimony to the fupreme power ? Woe be to you, if ever you can 
forget it P* 0 * 9 K ' * ^ 

The heroic intrepidity of the peafants, who voluntarily facrificcd tbeir lives ia defence of the conflitutipn* 
notwithstanding the jrrcfolution of the government, plainly proves that, thefe fentiment* were indelibly itn- 
f refled on the hearts of the people. • 

The progrefs. of the fatal revolution in the canton of Bern, and diffolution of the government, are related 
in' the introductory account of the conqued of Switzerland. . 

. VOI.. V, 5 Q The 
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The charitable institutions are numerous, liberal, and well directed* . The hofpitals 
are in general large, clean, and airy ; and, in the alms houfe for the reception of fifty 
poor citizens, is a curious establishment Similar to one which I noticed at Bade. DiS- 
trefied travellers are treated with a meal and a lodging, if at night; and receive Sixpence 
on their departure ; if Tick or wounded, they are maintained till their recovery. 

The houfe of correction which, whep the benevolent Mr. Howard vifited Bern, was 
in fo deplorable a (late, is now extremely well regulated, and reflfi&s great honour on 
M. Manuel, member of the Great Council, to whofe care and attention this falutary 
change is chigfiy owing. Formerly all delinquents, without diftin&ion, were confined 
together, but are now feparated ; two houfes are eftablifhed, one called the Houfe of 
Correction for greater crimes, and the other the Houfe of Labour for mifdemeanors. 
The prifoners are alfo difcriminated by the appellations of brown and blue from the 
colour of their clothes, with which they„are Supplied gratis during the term of their 
confinement ; the brown colour is appropriated to the houfe of correction, the blue to 
the houfe of labour. The men and women are lodged in feparate apartments. Both 
are constantly employed, fometimes ip cleaning the llreets, and other fervile occupa- 
tions ; at •other times they are taught to read and write, and inftruCted in various trades, 
which may afiift them in gaining a maintenance at the expiration of the time for which 
they were fentenced to hard labour. By thefe means the expence of the establishment 
is nearly fupported, and an honeSt livelihood affured to thofe who-wpuld otherwife prove 
ufelefs or pernicious members of. fociety. 

There are four tables, at which the refpefti vefeats are a mark of distinction appropri- 
ated to good behaviour; and a larger or leffer fliare of provifion is distributed to each in 
proportion to their induftry. After earning their food, the prifoners in the houfe of 
labour receive ten per cent., thofe in the houfe of correction eight per cent., for their 
extra work. 

Public juftice is wifely and impartially administered ; and the torture, which had for 
fome time fallen into difufe, is now- formally abolished by a public aCt of government. 
This humane and juft a£t forms a distinguished sera in the history of Swifs jurifpru- 
dence ; as the example of fo powerful and wife a government cannot fail of having a 
general influence ; and it is to be hoped, will be the prelude to the abolition of torture 
throughout Switzerland. 

The folemnity ufed in pafling capital fentence on a criminal deferves to be mentioned 
and imitated. . The trial being finished, the prifoner is informed of his condemnation 
by the Grand Sautier , or lieutenant of the police, and attended by two clergymen, who 
prepare him for death. On; the day appointed for execution, a large fcaffold, covered 
with a black canopy, is conSlruCted in the middle of the principal Street- The avoyer, 
with aiceptre in his hand, is Seated on anelevated kind pf throne, between two fenators,. 
and attended by the chancellor and lieutenant of the police, holding an iron Stick, called 
the rod of bipod , all habited in their official robes. The criminal. being brought to the 
foot of the fcaffold without chains, the chancellor reads aloud the fentence of condem- 
nation, at the conclusion of which the avoyer bids the executioner approach, who in- 
iiantly binds, the arms of the culprit,, and leads him to the place of execution. 

The public library is a final! but well-chofen collection, containing 90,000 volumes,, 
a cabinet of Swifs coins and medals, and many curious manufcripts, of which M. Sinner,, 
a man of great erudition, has published a judicious catalogue. He*has not only fet forth 
their titles, and ascertained their age, but has alfo given a general and fuccinCt account 
of their refpeCtive fubjeCts, and from many has published extracts equally curious and 
interesting. Among thefe MSS. are fome of the thirteenth century, consisting of fe- 
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veral fongs and romances of the Troubadours, written in that and the preceding 
aees, which merit the attention of thofe who are converfant in that fpecies of ancient 
poetry. - ' . 

Learning is neither fo univerfally encouraged, nor fo fuccefsfully cultivated here as at 
Zuric ; the academical ftudies are principally directed to thofe branches of knowledge 
more effentially neceffary for entering into the church. The fociety for promotion of 
agriculture is almoft the only eftablilhment directly tending to promote the arts and 
fciences, but meets with little countenance from government. 


October 1786. 

I feel a very fenfible fatisfaftion on adding, that this enlightened government no 
longer merits, the reproach of not fufficiently eneduraging literature ; it is now awa- 
kened from its former lethargy, and begins to perceive that it is the intereft of every 
wife ftate to efteem and pro ted the fciences. The magiftrates have lately purchased 
and appropriated a large manfion for the public library, increafed the collection of 
books, and procured from England an extenfive apparatus for experimental philofophy. 

Among other undertakings, a new map of the canton is now preparing under their 
aulpices, by the profeffor of experimental philofophy, a great defideratum in the geogra- 
phy of Switzerland, as the alps of the canton are incorrectly delineated in all the maps 
which have fallen under my obfervation. I am alfo happy to add, that the Rev. fyL 
Wyttenbach has lately inftitufed a literary fociety for the promotion of phyfics and na- 
tural hillory in general, and that of Switzerland in particular; ' In January 1788, this 
fociety confided of ten members refident at Bern, of whom feveral poffefs, and others 
are forming Collections agreeable to the plan of the inftitution. The members have 
eftablilhed regular correfpondence in various parts of Europe, and readily anfwer the 
inquiries of foreign naturalifts, relating to the natural hillory of this country. An in- 
ftitution founded on fuch liberal and extenfive principles, and .having one objeCt prin- 
cipally in view, cannot fail to render the molt effential fervice to fcience. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER LVI . — Government of Bern. 

WERE I to attempt entering into a minute difquilition concerning the government 
of Bern, my letter would not only exceed its proper limits, but would hardly be con- 
tained within the extent of an ordinary pamjrtilet. I am perfuaded, therefore, you will 
readily excufe me from putting your patience fo fo tedious a trial ; but you will pro- 
bably think me very inconfiftent indeed, if after having already defeended into lefs in- 
terefting details, I (hould pafs over in filence a government, the wifdom of whofe ad- 
miniftration is fo juftly admired. Let me endeavour then to (ketch the general outlines 

of this conftitution. ... , . . , 

The fovereign power refides in the Great Council of two hundred ; which, when 
complete, confifts of two hundred and ninety-nine members, chofen from the citizens', 
from whom they are confidered as deriving their power, and as aCting by deputation. 
The Authority with.which they are inverted Is, in fome refpe&s, the moll uncontrolled ^ 
any among the ariftocratical dares of Switzerland. The government of Lucem is in- 
deed called the moil ariftocratical of all the cantons * and it may be To perhaps with re- 
fpe& to the fmall number of families, to which the adminiftration of affairs is entrufted ; 
but no war can be declared, no peace concluded,' no alliance made, no taxes impofed, 
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without the confent of the burghers in a general affembly. At.Friburgh and Soleure 
the burghers are likewife* convened upon particular occafions ; whereas the Great 
Council of Bern (fince 1682, when it was declared the fovereign,) fe reftraitied by no 
conftitutional check of this kind ; as a general affembly -of the citizens is never con* 
ven d on any occafion. . . 

The executive powers of government are delegated by this fovereign- council to the 
fenate, chofen by themfelves from their own body } the formei* afienibles ordinarily 
three times a we$k, and extraordinarily upon particular occafions ; the fenate every 
day, Sundays excepted. 

The Senate, comprifing the two avoyers, or chiefs of the republics, is compofed of 
twenty-feven members j and from this fele&‘ body are drawn the principal magiflrates. 
On a vacancy in the Senate, twenty-fixballs, three of which are golden, are put into 
a box', and drawn by the.feveral members $ thofe who draw the three golden balls no- 
minate three ele&ors out of their body. .In the fame manner feven members are chofen 
from the Great Council, who alfo nominate feven electors out of their own body. 
Thefe ten ele&ors fix upon z certain number of candidates, not -exceeding t;en nor lefs 
than fix ;*and thofe among thefe candidates whohave the feweft votes in the Sovereign 
GouncH retire till their number is reduced -to four } then four balls, two golden and two 
fiiver, are drawn by the four remaining candidates j the two who draw the former are 
put in nomination, and he whp has the greateft number of fufFrages in the Sovereign 
Council is chofen. But, to be eligible, the candidate mtift have been a member of the 
Great Council ten years, and muft be married or a widovfer *. 

The Great Cquncil is generally filled tipevery ten. years ; as within that’ period there 
is ufually a deficiency of eighty members to complete the whole number of two hundred 
and ninety-nine. A new ele&ion can only be propofed oil R Vacancy of eighty ; and 
cannot be deferred when there is a deficiency of a hundred. The time of the election 
being determined by vote, each avoyer nominates two of the new members ; each fei- 
zenier, and each member df.-the fenate, one ; two' or three officers of ftate enjoy the 
fame privilege. A few perfons chum, by Virtue of their offices, a right of being ele&ed, 
and are generally admitted. Thefe feveral nominations and pretentions commonly 
amount in the whole to about fifty ; the remaining vacancies are fupplied by thefuf. 
frages of the fenate and the feizeniers f. 

£ ” t 

• Mr. Plant* jjiftly obfervea, that, although 1 have juffly deferibed this mode, of balloting with fufficient 
accuracy, yet l have not pointed out the true objefts, which he thus deferibea; ■ _ 

« The reafon of thia repeated alternation by fet and ballot cannot hut be obvious to thofe who will be- 
llow fome thought upon.tne fubieft. Its created excellence perhaps epofifted in making the chance of lots 
apply chiefly to the ele&ors, and not to thofe who might pretendHpthe fiicceffion j by which means the 
dangerous effects of cabal were in a greit meafure Obviated ; and yet • fair profpeft 6f fuccefs was given to 
the meritorious, while thofe wholly unqualified coUld entertain little hope of bring preferred. The fele&ed 
candidates drew lots only in one ftage of the proceeding, andihis when their number, being reduced to only 
jour, ah even chance was given to thofe few to Whom: eminent qualification* hid (ecufed the marked appro, 
bation of their fellow-citizens j and when fortune proved unfavourable in one reliance, repeated opportuni- 
ties wbuld occur in Which, unlefs /he .proved fintfulariyunpropitioua, the defired objrtft would ultimately 
be obtained. Thia. mode-will admit of much meditation, and may perhaps afford fome hints for imitation. 
It has here beeh explained fomewhat at large, as no fimitar inftitutton occurs id any republic, either an'cicnt 
or modem.” Flanta'sHi (lory of the Helvetic Confederacy, vol.il: p<26i. 

f This meafure, of deferring the eleiSliou till the number of vacancies amounted to eighty, though not 
dangeroua in tiqa** of tranquillity, was extremely impolitic in a period of- innovation. It greatly contri- 
buted to difo^anife the gbvernment, at the commencement of the late revolution, as the admi/uon of fo 
many new members, who were moftly- infedled with French principlei, proved the fottree of that floAuatien 
which diftinguiihed the cpunfela of tois government, and precipitated its downfall. 
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The Selxeniers are fixteen members of the Great Council, drawn yearly from the 
abbayes 6r tribes ; two from each of the four great tribes, aod one from each of the 
remaining eight ; the candidates are generally* taken from thofe who have exercifed the 
office of bailifs. ; and are elected by lot. Every year during three days at Eafter, all 
other employments in the (late are fufpended, except thofe of the bannerets and the 
feizeners, who are inverted with an authority fimiiar to that of the Roman cenfors. In 
cafe of mal-admirlift ration, they may remove any member from the Great Council, or 
Senate ; but it is a power vvhicn they never exercife £ and ihould they think proper to 
exert it, the Sentence mud be confirmed by the council. 

The principal magidrates‘are,.two avoyers, two treafurers, and four bannerets-; each 
chofen by a majority of voices in the Sovereign Council, and yearly confirmed in their 
refpeftive office?. The avoyers hold their poft fof life ; the treafurers, fix years ; and 
the bannerets, four. At Eader the avoyer in office delivers up his authority, in full 
council, to his colleague. The reigning avoyer fits on an elevated feat, under a canopy, 
and the feal of - the republic lies upon the table before him. He never delivers his opi- 
nion except it is demanded ; he enjoys no vote unlefs the numbers are equal, and in 
that cafe he has*the cafting voice. The ex-avoyer is the firft fenator in rank; and prefi- 
dent of the fecret council. 

The two treafurers, one for the German didrift, and the other for the Pays deVaud, 
form, in conjunction with the four bannerets, an economical chamber, or council of 
finance f ; which pades tlje accounts of the bailifs, and receives the revenues from thofe 
who are accountable to government. The four bannerets, together with the ex-avoyer, 
the fenior treafurer^ and two members of’ the fenate, compofe a committee or fecret 
council, in which all date affairs, requiring fecrecy, are difcufied. 

• I' fay generally, becmifeitis not abfolutely fixed, that all the feizcniers mud have been bailifs; for if 
it happens, that in one tribe there are two perrons one of whom has been a bail if, and the' other is a mem- 
berof the Great Council, they draw lots for the charge. And fhould a member of the Great Council be 
the only one of his tribe, he becomes feizenter of courfe, provided he is eligible. In order to be feizenicr, 
the candidate mull be married, or a -widower, and have neither his father or brother in the Senate. 

_ f The finances were regulated with the ftrifteft economy, and yet the expenditure was anfwcrabie to the 
dignity of the republic. 

The falaries of the principal magiftrates were extremely moderate : 

Reigning avoyer- - - £ 400 

Senators/ each - - - - 150 

Bannerets - - * • - • *30 

Therevenues were derived principally fromthe public demcfnes, which were appropriated at the time 
of the Reformation, the tithes fequeftercd at the fame period, and alSgned to the maintenance of the clergy, ' 
public feminaries, and charitable inditutiops » quit-rents, and . monopoly of fait, and gunpowder; produce 
of the poft- office, cuftoms and tolls, duty on wine imported into the capital, and fines impofed for mifde- 
mcanors j alfo a tax on the alienation of landed property in the French di drift 5 the intereft of money accu- 
mulated from ^regular progrrilion of favings, of which near £590,000 were lodged in the Englilh funds'. 

The whole revenue has. been dated, hy the bed authorities, as not exceeding 400,090 crowns, which 
Were always more than fufficient to fupply the expenditure , and to conftruft and rapport the magnificent 
public works. . A large treafure was always referred in a vault of the capital for the fttpply of fuddi-a emer- 
gencies, and the care of this vault entruded to the principal magiftrates, who had each a separate key, and 
without their concurrence, and a {Special order from the Sovereign Council, the door could not be opened. 

The amount of this treafure could hot be accurately ascertained, but it mud have been very'confiacrable 
as not left than £ i6p,ooo derling was depofited in the mountains of Hafii and Oberland. The pillage of 
this treafure was one of the principal objefts of the French Directory, to defray the expences of their 
armament againft Egypt. In the plunder of Bern, the- French 8id not acquire lefs than £400,000 in 
fpecie. 


have 
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I have only defcribed thefe eight magiftracies, as being the chief offices of the ftate 
and exercifed by members of the Senate. But although the form of this- conftitution 
is ariftocratical, .and the Senate poddies a very confiderable influence, yet it does not 
enjoy that almoft exclufive authority, which is obfervable in many ariftocratical govern- 
ments. For, by feveral wife and well-obferved regulations, the Sovereign Council, 
although it delegates the mod important concerns of government t9 the Senate, yetaf- 
fembles at dated times, and fuperintends the administration of public affairs. 

It may alfo be remarked, that although the ancient houfes retain very confiderable 
influence, and are more readily entrufted with the adminiftration of affairs ; yet the 
principal charges are not exclufively confined to them ; many new families being ad- 
mitted into the Sovereign Council on every eleftion. It mud neverthelefs be acknow- 
ledged, that, as the citizens are continually diminifhing, and the vacancies never fupplied ; 
it would well become fo wiTe a government’ to receive occafionally new families into the 
burgherfhip, in order to prevent the ill effefts arifing frohi the partial and narrow fpirit 
of too confined an oligarchy *. Government is adminidered throughout its feveral 
departments with great precifion, and every ordinance executed with as much difpatch 
as in a monarchical date. The adminiftration is conduced with great wifdom and mo- 
deration, and the rulers are partitularly cautious not to encroach upon the privileges 
of the fubjeft. v 

The canton is divided into a certain number of didrifts, called bailliages, over which 
bailifs are chofen from the Sovereign Council \ "and thefe pods being the mod profita- 
ble in the djfpofal of government, arc the great obiefts of general purfuit. Formerly 
the bailifs, taken indifferently from the Senate or Great Council, were nominated by 
the bannerets ; but as this method rendered the inembers entirely dependent upon thofe 
who had the chief credit and influence in the commonwealth, the mode of eleftion was 
altered in 1714, and they are now chofen by lot. No competitor, however, can be 
received as a candidate, in oppofuion to'a more ancient member of the Great Council : 
for inftance he who was admitted in 1766, cannot ftand againft one chofen in 1756. 
None but married men or widowers, are eligible ; nor can any perfbn occupy more than 
once the principal bailliages ; thofe of a lefs profitable kind may be poffeffed three 
times. 

The bailifs are reprefentatives of the fovereign power in their refpeftive didrifts ; they 
enforce the edifts of government, colleft the public revenues, aft as juftices of the 
peace, and are'judges in civil and criminal caufes, except where there is any local f ju- 
rifdiftion. In civil caufes, beyond a certain value, an appeal lies to the courts of Bern : 
in criminal affairs, the pfocefs undergoes a revifion in the Senate, and is referred to the 
criminal chamber, which inflifts punifhment for fmall mifderpeanors ; in chpiral cafes, the 
fentence mud be confirmed by the Senate, and by the Sovereign. Council, if the delin- 
quent is a citizen of Bern. The bailif delivers his accounts to the economical chamber, 
to which court an appeal lies, in cafe of exaftion on the part of the bailiff or of his 
officers) and with refpeft to mifdemeanors puhiffiable by fine, of vithich, the bailif is en- 
titled to a (hare, the proportion of the penalty i& not left to the arbitrary decifion of an 
interefted judge, but fettled by the legiflature with the mod fcrupulous exaftnefs. 

* Since the publication of this work, the government admitted fame new burghers both from the Pays 
de Vaud, and from the German did rift Among thefe was M. Cerjeat of Laufannr. 'But the number 
was too fmall to produce' any material effeft \ $nd the admifRon was cloggy! with fo many rellriftious, that 
ao advantage could be derived before the third generation. '' ‘ '' 

f The lord of the eftate of Diefbach enjoys, within, his own lands, the fame powers in criminal affairs, 
a»are poffcfled by tlje bailifs in their refpeftive diflri&s. 

Although 
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Although, from all thefe con Adorations, it fliould feetn, that every poffible precaution 
has been taken by government to prevent the extortions of thebailifs; yet iriftances 
have not been wanting to prove, that thefe wife and ft rift regulations, may be eluded; 
thefe inftances are very- ew, but feveral examples occur in which extortions have been 
fevei*ely puniftied, and the government has even ffiewn great readinefs to liften to all 
appeals, and to afford fpeedy redrefs. 

The profits, of the bailif’s office arife from the produce of the demefnes, of the tythes, 
certain duties paid to government in the refpe&ive baitliages, and from the lines iin- 
pofed for criminal offences In fome part of the German divifion, the banif is entitled, 
upon the death of every peafant, to a determinate part of the inheritance ; although his 
ftiare is very inconfiderable, yet in fome lituations it may prove an opprelPve tax upon 
the family. This tax is the only inftance that has fallen under my knowledge, where the 
peafantsof this canton are liable to any impofition, which canjuftly be deemed grievous. 

Although there are no Handing armies in Switzerland ; yet in many of the cantons, 
and particularly in Bern, the militia is fo well regulated, that government can affemble 
a very confiderable body of men at a moment’s warning. To this end every male at 
the age of fixteen is inrolled, and about a third of the whole number are foVmed into 
particular regiments, compofed of fufileers and elettionaries ; the former confiding 
of batchelors and the latter of married men. Every perfon thus enrolled, is obliged 
to provide himfelf, at his own expence, with an uniform, a mufket, and a certain 
quantity of powder and ball ; and no peafant is allowed to marry, unlefs he produces 
his uniform and arms. Every year a certain number of officers, who are called Land 
Majors, are deputed by the council of war, to infpeft the arms, to complete the regi- 
ments, and exercife the militia. Befide this annual review, the regiments are occalionally 
exercifed by veteran foldiers, appointed for that purpofe. 

Befide the arms in the arfenal of Bern, a certain quantity is alfo provided, in the ar- 
fenal of each bailliage, fufficient for the militia of that diltrid ; and likewife a fum of 
money amounting to (hree months’ pay, which is appropriated to the ele&ionaries in cafe 
of aftual fervice. The dragoons are chofen from the fubftantial farmers ; as each per- 
fon is obliged to provide his horfe and accoutrements. In time of peace, the avoyer 
out of office is prefident of the council of war, and a member of that council is com- 
mander of the militia in the Pays de Vaud; but during war a general in chief is nomi- 
nated for the forces of the republic. A certain number of regiments being thus always 
in readinefs, fignals are fixed on the higheft part of each bailliage, for gffembling the 
militia at a particular place in each diftri£t, where they receive orders for marching. 

Before I clofe this letter, I {hall juft mention an inftitution called the Exterior State,. 
as remarkable for its Angularity as utility. It is a model of the Sovereign Council, 
and is compofed of thofe burghers, who have not attained the age requifite for entering 
into that Council. It has a Great Council, a Senate, two avoyers, treafurcrs, bannerets,, 
and feizeniers ; all of whom are chofen in the ufual manner, and with the accuftomed 
ceremonies. The poft of avoyer in this mimic community is folicited with great affi* 
duity, and fometimes obtained a confiderable expence ; as the fuccefsful candidate is 
always admitted into the Great Council, without any farther" recommendation. This 
body poffeffes a certain number of bailliages, which confift of feveral ruined caftles dif- 
perfed over the canton; it has alfo its common treafure, and its debts. In this laft 
article, however,- it by no means refembles the a&ual government ot Bern, which is 
not only, free from debts, but poffeffed of a very confiderable fund in referve *. ‘ 

* The badge or coat of arms borne by this mimic commonwealth, ja an ape fitting on a lobfter, and^ 
viewing, himfelf in a mirror. 

This 
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This remarkable inftitution, may be confidered. as a political feminary fqr the youth 
of Bern. It renders them acquainted with the forms of the conftitutlon ; and, as the 
members debate upon all kinds of political fubje&s, affords them an opportunity of 
exercifmg and improving their talents, and by that means of becoming more capable 
of ferving the public, whenever they may be admitted to a {hare in the adminiftration. 

Tam, &c. 


LETTER L V II . — Biographical and Literary Anecdotes of Haller. 

pF.RN has produced few .men highly eminent in literature;' 1 but has eftabliflied her 
glory in being the birth-place of the celebrated Haller. 

Albert Haller*, the youngeft of five brothers, was born on the 16 th of October 
1 708. His father, Emanuel Haller, it citizen of Bern, pra&ifed the law as an advocate 
with great fticcefs ; and in 1713 removed from the capital to Baden, where be was 
appointed fecretary of that baUUage.* « . * 

^Vlthough many accounts' sure ufually related concerning the early genius of diftin. 
guiflied perfons, which do not always deferve implicit credit ; vet the premature abili- 
ties and application of Halier areinconteftably proved. When he had fcarcely attained 
his fifth year he was accufiorUed t6 write |he new words, which he recolle&ed to have 
heard in the courfe of the day, His progrefs m the languages was fo rapid, that in his 
tenth year he could tranflate from the Greek, and compofed for his private ufe a Chal- 
daic grammar, a Greek and Hebrew lexicon. His paflion for letters was alfo fo gene- 
ral and ardent, that, about the fame period, he abridged from Bayle and Moreri an 
hiftorical di&ionary, cpraprifiUg above two thoufand lives, and diftmguiflied himfelf by 
a fatirein Latin vene againft his preceptor Abraham Bailiodz, a perfon of confiderable 
learning, but of a. capricious and morofe difpofi tion . 

Such unwearied application, and aftojnUhmg progrefs in a youth, ought to have en- 
fured the approbation and encouragement of his family. On thf contrary, his father, 
who had deftined him to the law, reproved his growing* tafte for polite .literature, was 
particularly offended at his inclination for poetry, as likely to draw him from the feverer 
occupations, and obje&ed to the variety of his pUrfuits as too defultory and fuperficial. 

* The materifls forth!* biographical /ketch, are chiefly cqlle&ed from the following lives of this great 
man, which, 1 was informed by his eldeit fon, fince deccafed, are thofe to which mod credit may be given, 
i. Leben desHerrn von Hotter , by George Zimmerman. Zuriij, 17^5, The author was thedifciple and 
friend of Hauler, a, 1 Lobrede attf Herrn Albrecht vet* Haller, von Herm von Bah ho far. Bafrl, 1778. 
The »ainhor was Hiller's intimate friend, and wasweU acquainted with the principal events of his life* 
He is the lame gentleman whom I have mentioned in wo\ i Later si. t Lobrede ofuf Herm Albert Halkr . 
Durch, V^B, T/chamer des Groffen Rathe, £ ic* , Bern, jry8 [ pf. Tfctiafner, being a native of Bern, 
and an intimate acquaintance of Haller, his account defervei implicit credit. He waa author of feveral ef- 
teetned works on the topography and hi ft or y of Switzeihmd. He died in 17781 • fhort time after he 
had pronounced this panegyric on hisdeceafed friend 4 JSloge HifiorUfue d* Albert de Holler, avec un Ca- 
talogue Je fee Oeuvres Geneve, 1778 Senncbier, the writer of this eUlogiuffl, is well known as the 
learned author of BsbUotheyue de Geneve, and of Hi/foire Litter aite de Geneve • informs pi, that he re- 
ceived feveral kpecdote* from tne family of Haller. 

Many other panegyrics and lives of Haller have been publtfhcd in various parts of Europe; but as they 
were moftly written by thofe who were not perfonally kequaintfed with him, 1 have not cited them as au- 
thorities. Hi* fon melons nineteen lives and panegyrics of his father* that \)*& fallen under bis notice in 
1784. See Bibl Scbwit* Geihich. vot ii. No 882—^06. I have been enabled to add feveral anecdotes 
which I procured at Bern, and from his eldeft fon the late bailif of Nyon. 

The completed lift of Haller's works it to be found in the 6th volume oO* EfifloU ad HallerumfirifttoS 
•Bam, 1 775. His fubfequent publications may be fuppliedfrom Scnnebiers catalogue* 
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He did not confider, that, during childhood, the principal object of education is to in- 
fufe a tafte for application in general ; and, that when the bale is rendered as broad as 
poflible, it may always, like a pyramid, be reduced to a point. But ngither his father's 
repeated exhortations, nor his preceptor’s fevere -admonitions, could confine his ftudies 
to one objeft, or check his infatiable third for general information. 

In this manner he was educated until 1721, when, on his father's death, he was re- 
moved to the public jchool at Bern. He was placed in a clafs far above his age ; and 
ufually wrote in Greek the exercife which he was expe&ed to compofe in the Latin 
tongue. 'In 1723 he obtained pcrmiffion to accompany a young friend to Bienne, in 
order to be initrutted in philofophy by the father of his companion, who was a cele- 
brated phyfician. But his new preceptor being a bigot to the Cartefian fchool, Haller 
foon reje&ed with difdain that logic and philofophy, which tended to cramp his genius 
rather than extend his knowledge, and continued to cultivate hiftory, poetry, and 
polite literature, but with as little order and method as might, be expected from his 
years. 

Haller, during hisrefidence at Bienne, began a cuftom which he afterwards followed 
through life, that of writing his opinion of the books which he perufed, and making 
large extracts from them. His genius being alfo awakened by the romantic feenery of 
the country to poetical enthufiafm, he compofed various pieces in the epic, dramatic, 
and lyric flyles. He was at this time fo entirely abforbed in this favourite ftudy, that, 
a fire breaking out in the houfe in which he refided, he rufhed into his apartment, and 
refeued his poetry, leaving his other papers, with little regret, to the flames. When 
a more mature age had ripened his judgement,’ he was frequently heard to fay, that he 
had preferved from the flames thofe compofitions which he then thought the fineft pro- 
ductions of human genius, in order at a fultire period to confign them to deftru&ion as 
unworthy of his pen *. . 

In this period of life, Haller compares himfelf to a wild plant, which is left to grow 
without pruning : yet this very circumftance was probably the principal caufe of his 
future proficiency, and the foundation of that univerfal knowledge, which he afterwards 
acquired. 

He was originally intended for the law ; but his aftive mind could not fubmit to fol- 
low a profeflioh which would limit his inquiries ; which entirely depended on precedent 
and authority ; and which, to ufe his own quotation from Horace, in a letter to his 
friend Bonnet, obliged him, • 

Jurare in verba magijlri. 

And although he could not fubmit to the (hackles of that narrow philofophy, fo ftrong- 
ly recommended and enforced by his new preceptor, yet he appears to have been prin- 
cipally determined by his advice to dedicate himfelf to phyfic ; the ftudy of which com- 
prehends fuch a variety of literary purfuits as feemed congenial to the zeal ami activity 

* Many of his biographers have confounded thefe two fads ; and, from a natural pronenefs to exagge- 
ration, have after ted, that at Bienne,. Haller, with a greatnefs of mind above his years, burned his poetical 
compofitions, from a ftrong convi&ion that poetry tended to alienate his mind from the’fcverer ftudies*: 
whereas, the very contrary happened* He faved his poetical pieces in preference to his other papers, and 
burned them afterwards, becaufe they would have difgraced his reputation ; although as juvenile produc- 
tions, they were not wholly without merit* I have in this inftance preferred the authority of his particu- 
lar friends, Balthafarand Tfcharner, to his other biographers, who had not fuch opportunities of obtaining 
the truth. Befides,- as a confirmation of their evidence, Haller did not intermit his poetical ftudies ; and 
wrote at Tubingen his Morgen gedanien and Schn-$uclA y which are the earlieft fpecimcns he ever gave to 
the public. 

VOL* V. £ R 
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of his capacious mind. He no fooner formed this refolution, than he adopted a more 
regular and uniform plan, than he had hitherto been able to purfue: he removed 
towards the end of 1723, to the univerfity of Tubingen, where he profecuted 
his ftudies, under the profeifors Camerarius and Du Vernoy, with that unwearied 
application which never foribok him. From Camerarius he learned thofe found prin- 
ciples of rational philofophy, which teach us firft to doubt, and afterwards to believe 
and which are equally removed from credulity and fceptfcifm. From the le&ures of 
Du Vernoy he imbibed his firft tafte'for botany, and made fo rapid a progrefs in the 
ftudy of anatomy, that his mailer from feveial diflertations predicted his future profi. 
ciency. Notwithftandmg his ftrong and invariable attachment to thefe two branches 
of natural hiftory, he reprefents himfelf as fludying, invitd minervd, againft nature ; 
anatomy though he could not fqpport offenfive (mens, and botany though he was ex- 
tremely fhort-nghted. At Tubingen he alfo diftinguifhed his knowledge in mineralogy 
by refuting the error of Tournefort, in tttcribing to folfils a vegetating power. 

During nis continuance in that univerfity, he gave an inftance of controul over his 
paffions ; a difficult conqueft for a young man of ltrong feelings and lively imaginat io n , 
A Angle deviation into excels, into winch he was hurried by the example of fome of 
his fellow-pupils, fo greatly affe&ed a perfon like him, no lefs enamoured of virtue, 
than fufceptibleof ingenuous lhame, that he inftantly formed a refolutioh to abftain 
from wine, and adopted a ftriQaefeof morals, which renders highly probable the affer- 
tion of Condorcet, ius French encojniaft, that he was defoeoded bom a family in which 
piety might be laid to be hereditary. 

In 1735, Haller repaired to Leyden, ‘to which place he was drawn by the great re. 
putarion of Boerhaave. Hare he found a more ample field for thelmprovement of his 
mind, and the difplay of his abilities. He became the favourite fcholar of Boerhaave, 
by whofe example and encouragement he ftrengthened his growing inclination for bo. 
tany. He noted down hit matter’s lefkures on the bjfiitutei of Medicine with fuch pre- 
cifion, as afterwards gave birth Umpire of his moft ufeful publications. He continued 
his aaatomkltt ftttdtes under Albums, then rifing into fame, and the venerable Ruyfch, 
who fo highly Improved tne ait of injecting anatomical preparations. The precarious 
Bate of bis health/ probably occafioned or at leaft increafed by his intenfe application, 
induced him to accompany two of Ids countrymen through part of Germany. On 
his return In 1726, he received his dolor's decree, though only in the nineteenth 
year of his age, and publifhed on that occafioa ms inaugural differtation de Duflu fali- 
volt Cofcbwmano . 

In 1727 he vifited England, was favourably received by Chefelden, Douglas, and 
Sir Haas Sloaae and improved his knowledge of 'medicine and furgery under the auf- 
pices of thofe celebrated men. At Paris, whither he next directed his courfe, he ftudied 
botany, under Geoffroy and Juffieu ; anatomy under Le Dm and Winflow, a cele- 
brated furgeon. Winflow was indeed his favourite matter, whom he propofed to his 
difdples as the beft model for their imitation, as an anatoftiift, who, (hackled by no 
fyftera, described Amply and faithfully what he himfetF obferved in his difleftions. 

Haller propofed to continue his travels to Italy, that country where medicinal know- 
ledge firft revived in the darker ages, and where, 

M Smit with the bn of (acred long,” 

he might indulge Ius ettthufiafm and improve his tafte in claflipd literature ; but the 
uncertain ftate of his health, the maladie du pay* which fo remarkably afieQs the Swifs 
in foreign parts, and on which he has compelled a poem, together with the advice 

* of 
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of his friends, prevailed over his inclination, and induced him to return to his native 
city. 

In his way toBem he {topped at Bade, in order to ftudy mathematics under the cele- 
brated John Bernoulli; and in .this, as well as in every other inftance of his life, ap. 
plied with fuch indefatigable perfeverance, as if that fcience was the foie object of his 
future refearches. His proficiency in thefe ftudies is fufficiently proved by feveral trea- 
tifes (till extant in manufcript on arithmetic and geometry, and particularly by his Re- 
marks on the Marquis de 1 ’Hofpital's Analyfis of Infinitenmals, and his attachment to 
them by his being deeply employed in a profound calculation on the day of his marriage. 

But though he made fuch a progrefs as aftonifhed Bernoulli himfelf, he continued 
his other purfuits, being appointed to read lectures on anatomy during the ficknefsof 
the profefior. While he fulfilled the duties of that office, he alfo attended the ledtures 
of Tzinger on the practical parts of Medicine ; thus at the fame time difplaying, with 
equal propriety, the dignity of a profefior, and the humility of a pupil. 

During the fummer of 1739, he accompanied his friend John Gefner into the moun- 
tains of Switzerland ; an excuffion rendered memorable by its fuggefting to him] the 
plan of a Flora Helvetica, and by infpiring his poem on “the Alps, which he compofed 
in the twenty-fird year of his age ; a poem as lublime and immortal as the mountains 
which are the fubiedt of his fong. 

Not long after his poem on the Alps, he wrote his ethic epifties, on the Imperfection 
of Human Virtue, on Superftition and Infidelity, on the Origin of Evil, on the Vanity 
of Honour, Various Satires, Doris, a Paftoral, on his firft wife, and his much admired 
Elegy on her death. It is a convincing proof of Haller's verfatile genius and mental 
powers, that he fo eminently excelled in pqetry, which, except in his early youth, he 
never confidered otherwife than as an amufement, either to foothe him under afflidtioos, 
and in the bed of ficknefs, or to confole him for the envy and negledt of his contem- 
poraries. 

The founded German critics place Haller among the mod eminent of their poets; 
and confide^ fublimity as the grand chara&eriftic of his writings. They acknowlege, 
that he improved the hannony and richness of his native tongue ; that he poflefled the 
highed powers of invention, and great originality both in his ideas and language ; that 
he is the true colourid of nature ; that he founded the depths of metaphyfical and mo- 
ral fcience ; that he equally excelled in pi&urefque descriptions, in fort and delightful 
imagery, in elevated fentiments, and philofophical precifion. A few fujtercillous critics 
have reproached his poetry with occafional obfcurities; and accufe him of introducing 
a new language affeCtedly differing from the common modes of didtion. Cold triticifm 
may cenfure ; but twenty-two fuccefiive editions of his German poems, and the tranfla- 
tion of them into the principal languages of Europe, prove, that they poffefs the great 
aim of poetry,' that of pleafing and intereding the reader. And it may be remarked 
with truth, that although Haller's ftupendous labours in erudition and fcience render 
his poetical talents of inferior account ; yet had he confined himfelf to the mules, poe- 
try alone would have immortalized his name. 

It is time to accompany Haller to his native city, where he returned, in 1 739, expect- 
ing from his countrymen the fame refpedt and patronage, he had fo liberally received 
abroad. But he had the mortification to experience that negleCt and envy to which 
every man of genius is expofed in his own country, and which he feems to have aug- 
mented by his fatirical compofitions. 

He continued three years without having the filtered to procure any public employ- 
ment ; though he prevailed on government to edablilh an anatomical theatre, and gave 
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leCtures gratis ; yet he did not fucceed in obtaining the place of phyfician to the hofpr. 
tal, which he much defired. He alfo folicited a profefl'orlhip, and was repulfed. He 
too fenfibly felt tjiefe difappointments, and exprciled his impatience and indignation in 
his fatirical poems, while he redoubled his application and fer vices in order to force him- 
felf into public notice. 

The firft diftinguiflied tribute to his literary talents was paid by the Royal Society of 
Upfala, which, in I735> chofe him a member. This election was the prelude to more 
honourable and beneficial employments } in the fame year his countrymen at length ac- 
knowleged his merit, by appointing him director of an hofpital and public librarian. 
As diredtor, he diftinguiflied himfelf by his zeal and humanity ; as librarian he bellowed 
great pains in arranging the books, and in forming the firft catalogue. Scarcely any 
branch of literature, however remote from his ufual occupations, was omitted by Hal- 
ler, whenever an opportunity prefented itfelf, either of improving his general knowledge, 
or of being ufeful to fcience. Finding in the public library a collection of antient me- 
dals, which had been hitherto negleCled, he took confiderable pleafure in clalling them. 
His love of hiftory induced him to pay great attention to-the ftudy of medals, which he 
juftly confidered as the molt authentic documents of hiftorical truth, and the mod cer- 
tain monuments to afcertain the ever-fluCluating ftate of language. 

His literary reputation began now to fpread by various botanical, anatomical and. 
medical publications, and by a colleClion of poems *, which firft made its appearance 
in 1732. 

At length, in 1736, he received, unfolicited, the offer of the profefforfliip of phy- 
fic, botany, and furgery, in the univerfify of Gottingen, newly eftablilhed by George 
the Second. Notwithftanding all the advantages and honours which accompanied this 
offer, he, for fome time, hefitated whether he Ihould accept it. He had, in 173?, et- 
poufed a young lady of good family, whofe great beauty and accomplilhments were ren- 
dered ftill more endearing by her affectionate fubfervience to bis manner of life. She 
had brought him three children, and thefe ties attached him more ftrongly to his native 
place where his merits procured him many fincere friends, and the air of which he con- 
fidered as in fome refpeCt neceffary for the preservation of his health. On. the other 
hand, the honour of being invited by fo great a monarch, the dignity of the eftablilh- 
inent to which he was called, and the consideration of having a more ample theatre for 
the improvement of his knowledge, induced him to remove to Gottingen. 

He quitted Bern with much regret ; prefaging the heavy ftroke which overtook him 
foon after his arrival in that univerfity ; he loft his wife. The death of his beloved 
Marianne, whofe memory he has celebrated in a pathetic elegy, afflicted him fo deeply, 
that it almoft brought him to the grave. In this crifis of defpondency he redoubled his 
application, as the molt probable means of fubduing hisforrow, and the duties of his 
ftation forced him from the contemplation of his own grief into public life. 

During fcVenteen years, in which he refided at Gottingen, where bis abilities expand- 
ed in proportion as his opportunities of acquiring knowledge increafed ; he obtained 
from government the eftablifhment of a botanical garden, which, he fuperintended ; of 
an anatomical .theatre, a fchool for midwifery, and a college for the improvement of 
furgery. He formed the plan for a Royal Society of Sciences, of which he was ap- 
pointed perpetual prefident. 

The comprehenfive mind and verfatile genius of Haller, united with hie unremitting 
diligence and ardour in all his purfuits, enabled him to cultivate with uncommon fuc* 
cefs a variety of knowledge. Had not the great Swede pre-occupied the field, Haller 
’ Verfuth Schweilurifder Ced'uhu. The bell edition is printed at Bern, 1775. 

would 
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would have ftood the firft among his contemporaries as an improver of botany *. Yet 
botany was not among his earlieft purfuits : for he informs us, that he had made no ad- 
vances in it until his return from his travels ; during his rcfidence at Bade, in the year 
1728, as if infpired, he fays, by the genius of that place, which had nurtured the Bau- 
hins, and where at that period botany was fuccefsfully cultivated by Staehlin, he laid the 
defign of his future Flora. From this time he made annual journeys into various parts 
of Switzerland, and principally among the Alps. He cultivated the correfpondence of 
the moll eminent botanills, particularly with Scheutzer, Ludwig, Linnaeus, Van Royen, 
and Dr. John Gefner of Zuric, who alfo meditated a defign to publifh a Swifs Flora, and 
freely communicated his materials to Haller. 

His eftablilhment at Gottingen enlarged his views and Opportunities ; and at length, 
in 1742, his great botanical work on the plants of Switzerland, the refultof fourteen 
years ftudy, made its appearance.. It was entitled, Enumeratio Methodica Stirpit/m Hel- 
vetia, in two volumes, folio, and was the moll copious Flora ever pubiifhed, conq riling 
1840 fpecies. The preface contains a compendious defeription of Swi f zcrland, par- 
ticularly the Alps ; an account of the authors who had written on th ; Sv.-Ts plants ; the 
recital of his own journeys ; acknowledgments to thofe who had addled him*; conclud- 
ing with the order and method which he purfued. 

After the preface follows a chronological account of 268 volumes, cited in the work, 
each accompanied by a general character ; in which, with great candour and imoar- 
tiality, he points out thd merit or demerit of the author, in the manner which he after- 
wards purfued in the Metbodus Studii Medici, jnd in the Bibliotheca Medicina. This is 
a very ufeful and entertaining part of his work, as it forms almoft a hiftory of the pro- 
grefs of the fcience from the time of Brunfel.fius to his own. He next delineates his own 
fyllem of botany, according to which the plants, are difpofed. Throughout this great 
work Haller is entirely an original, not fatisfying himfclf with giving the deferiptions of 
former writers, he appears every where to have deferibed the plant himfclf, and to have 
formed new genera, and commonly newfpecifical chara&ers for the whole, accommo- 
dated to his own fyftem. He acquaints us, that it was his cuftom to write down the na- 
tural characters of each plant on the day he difeovered it. 

In treating on each fpecies he has not only added a mod copious number of- fyno- 
nyines, but appears to have confulted all the old authors, extracted iheir fynonymes 
with uncommon diligence and Angular diferimination, and arranged them, as much as 
poflible, in chronological order ; a method highly worthy- of imitation, as it exhibits, at 
one view, a brief hiltory of the plant, by pointing out the firft difeoverer, and the re- 
gions of its growth. This, to the curious botanift, is a very meritorious part of Haller’s 
labour. To each plant is fubjoined a fummary account, from the bell writers, of the 
qualities and ufes, both economical and medical. The work is embellilhed with plates 
of fome rare fpecies, remarkable for their exaClnefs and delicacy. 

Having, in 1741, obtained from the King of Great Britain the eftablilhment of the 
phyfic garden at Gottingen, Haller publimed the following year a catalogue of its 
plants; this was but a fmall volume, but the lift ferved to Ihew the diligence with which 
he fulfilled th? intention of the royal founder. In 1753 he much enlarged it, nid 
comprehended the plants fpontaneoully growing in the environs, especially thofe of the 
Black Foreft. He informs us, that this volume was the production of a three months’ 
vacation, and laments, that the importance of his other employments prevented him, 

* I (hould not have prefumed to give any detailed account of Haller’s botanical, medical, or anaton :;;il 
works, had I not received affillance on thefe fubjefts from my very judicious friend L>r. Fultncy. . 

from 
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from fulfilling his intention of defcribing the plants of Germany at large. This little 
work is curious, fince It exemplifies his fyftem as extended to exotics, of which the 
Ciew and rare kinds are defcribed j but the fmall fize of the volume' precluded the in- 
troduction of the genencal characters. 

In 174 c, he gratified the botanifts by a new edition of the Flora Jenenfit of Ruppius, 
and, that he might do jufttce to the work, he took a journey to Jefta, where he gained 
accds to the papers and borttu fuctu of ’the author. He prefixed to this book anec- 
dotes of this extraordinary man, and, by reforming and augmenting the whole from his 
•own difcoveries, he fe forae meafiire made it a Flora Germaniea. Thefe performances 
were by no means the termination of his botanical labours. On his return to Switzer, 
land he continued his difcoveries in this branch of natural hiftovy ; he alfofent, at his 
own expence, perfons properly qualified into the lefs frequented parts of the Afys. 

The refiilt appeared in a new edition of the Enumeration which was fo much im. 
proved, that he confident it as a new work. It was published in three volumes, folio, 
m 1 768, under the title of Hijloria Stirpium indigenarum Helvetia , inchoata. The fub* 
je& is arranged in his own method, with, the alteration of inverting the order of the 
•clafles, beginning with the Cemofita % or the Syngtnejia clafs of Linaanw, and ending 
with the Cryptogamia , which ftood firft in. the Enumtratio ; both of which are objec- 
tionabie, as lubieCting the fiudent to the moft difficult parts of the fyftem at his entrance 
on the ftudy. Severe! intereftipg particulars of the former publication are alfo omitted 
in thefe volumes, of which curious botanifts will much regret the lofe ; for, though he 
has inferted, with enlargement, the phyfiqal geography of Switzerland, together with 
the account of thofe authors who bad prewap^Tnveftigated the plants of the country, 
and has recited bis o Ap excursions for that purpofe ; yet he has not introduced the 
critical catalogue of tne authors, fatisfyiag Tumfelf with giving a bare lift of all the bo- 
tanical writings, from the time of.Theophraftua to 1768. It is ftill more to be regret- 
ted, that Haller ba$ fopprefted in this edition a great number of fynonymes under each 
plant, inferring only a few of later datq y foral though, in all poffible inftances he has in- 
troduced the fynonymes of Linncensi.yet be has, unfortunately for fuch as ufe the works 
of both, omitted the trivial naines j a circumftance which renders his book much lefs ufe- 
ful to thofe who are converiloj: in the fexual fyftem. Yet- thefe defeats are doubtlefs 
more than compenfated, by tne innumerable improvements made in the deferiptions, 
both of the genera and fpecies, to the great addition to the number of plants, which arc 
extended from. 1840 to 2486, of which more than 8eo are of the Ciyptogamia clafs ; 
Haller having,, after Micheli, beyond any of his contemporaries, enlarged the order of 
Fungi, of which, he tells us, he had paintings of more than 400 fpecies made under 
his own infpeftion. It is not, however, furprifing that Switzerland (hould produce a 
greater variety of vegetables than the middle parts of Europe $ when we reflett that the 
alpine Situations afford growth to the plants of the ar&ic regions, and the warm vallies, 
to many of thofe common to fouthem. The value of this edition is much enhanced 
by enlarging the observations on the ufes of plants ; and by referring to his authorities 
for what is not his own, with his accuftotned accuracy. As an accefiion to this work, 
it may he added, that the author has in the notes, under each genus, "Introduced the 
plants of Theophraftus and Diofcorides, in as many inftances as they admit of being 
ascertained. 

Few botanifts have laboured more than Haller, and yet his difcoveries in botany oc- 
cupied only a comparatively fmall portion of his time. To fuch as feel not, in the fulleft 
extent, that enthufiafm which the love of fcience infpires, it may appear a paradox to 
aflert that the diffeftion of human bodies could be a pleafurable employment ; yet Hal- 
ler, 
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ler, in 1742, pronounced a fpirited eulogium, in the univerfity of Gottingen, on the 
fubjed, and his zeal in the purfuit of anatomical difcoveries was attended with uncom- 
mon fuccefs. He feems early to have apprehended, that the knowledge of the diltribu- 
tion of the arterial fyftem had not kept pace with that Of the bones, mufcles, nerves, 
and vifcera, which had been feparateiy and ably treated by men of eminence. Haller, 
therefore, wiflied to illuftrate more perfectly this part of the human frame, and gave to 
the world a more complete fyftem on the fubjeft than had yet appeared. He published 
the firft part of this great work in 1743, and the laft in 1756. His tracts on other parts 
of anatomy, when collected in 1 768, formed’ three volumes in quarto. The curious 
reader may fee an enumeration of his many difcoveries fat anatomy and phyfiology, at the 
head of the fizth volume of his Phyfiology : although fome of thefe difcoveries may have 
been contefted by his contemporaries, yet his unalienable right to moil of them, and 
the light particularly which he threw upon incubation, edification, irritability, and feve- 
ral other parts of the animal economy, will unquelttoftably fecure to him a large and 
honourable lhare of fame with pofterity. 

Haller’s emoluments augmented as his merits were delayed j and honours flowed 
upon him from all quarters. He was eleQed in 1748 into the Royal Society of Stock- 
holm, into that of London in 1749, and in 1754 chofen oneof the eight foreign mem- 
bers in the Academy of Sciences at Paris, m 1739 he 'was appointed phyfidan to 
George the Second, and king’s counfellorin 1740. Ih< 1749 the Emperor Francis 
conferred on him letters of nobility at'the requell of George the Second, and about the 
fame time the King, in a vifit which he paid to the univeriity, diftlnguilhed Haller with 
particular marks of approbation ; an honour which the author gratefully acknowledges 
in an Englilh publication, entitled, “ A ftiort Narrative of the King's Journey to Got* 
tingen,” and in the dedication to George the Second, prefixed to his edition of Boer- 
haave’s Methodus Studii Medici. 

He declined, in 1745, an invitation to Oxford, which would probably have terminated 
in his nomination to the profefloiihip of botany, vacant by the death of the celebrated 
Diilenius} a fecond from* the univerfity of Utrecht, and, in >750, a third from the 
King of Prulfia, with the offer of a very conftderable penfion. 

But of all his promotions none gave him more real fatisfadion than his ele&ion into 
the Great Council of Bern, as it infured to him a retreat with dignity, and probably 
with emolument, in his native city, to which he looked forward with affedion and 
attachment. _ . * 

At length, in 1753, induced by the precarious (late of his health, by the d 4 fire of 
removing from Gottingen, which he called the grave of his wives', and by his-eameft 
anxiety to dedicate the remainder of his days to the fervice of his country, he took a 
journey to Bern, in order to procure an eftablifhment, which, though not adequate to 
his prefent appointments, might place him in the bofom of his beloved Switzerland. 
Soon after his arrival, he fortunately obtained by lot the office of Amman.- Although 
this office was of fmall emolument, yet, as it might be confidered a prelude to future 
appointments, and gave him an immediate opportunity of ferving his children, he re- 
figned his profefforfhip at Gottingen, and fettled at Bern. Such was the general, 
joy of his countrymen on this event,, that Morikofof (truck a. medal- to commemorate 
his return. 

Having formed this refolution, he could' not be (haken by the mod fplendid offers* 
He declined, m 17 55, the preffing invitation of Frederic the Second, to fuperintend the 
academies of Pruffia, and to accept the chancellorlhip of the univerfity of Hall, .vacant- 
by the death of Wolff. In 17-67, he rejected the offer of a very advantageous and ho-* 

nourable 
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nourable fettlement at St. Peterfburgh, made by Catharine the Second, and, in 1770, 
the (till more dignified promotion to the chancellorlhip of the univerfity of Gottingen* 
with a very coHfidcrable appointment ; although George the Third wrote not only to 
Haller but to the Senate of Bern, requefting their, influence to prevail on him to ac- 
cept it. 

His grateful country rewarded this difinterefted attachment with the mod liberal and 
unbounded confidence, and employed his talents in the public fervice. In 1 757, he 
was fent to reform the academy of Laufanne, and in the following year was deputed 
by the Senate to examine fome curious remains of antiquity discovered at Culm. 
About the fame time he was appointed director of the fait- works at Bex and Aigle, 
with an annual falary of /500. During the- term of this appointment, which continued 
fix years, he refidedat La- Roche. In this retirement, he employed himfelf in fuper- 
intending and improving the falt-works, of which he has given a fliort account ; in 
making occafional excurltons into the neighbouring country, which he has likewife 
deferibed ; but more particularly diftinguifhed his retreat by preparing and pubiifliing 
his great work on phyfiology. 

Notwiriiftanding the amplitude and fuccefs of Haller’s labours in the various branches 
of medical knowledge, it was principally on phyfiology., which feems to have been his 
peculiar delight, that he difplayed the whole force of his genius, and founded his merit 
as an .inventor in fcience. 

His outlines of Phyfiolbgy, or Prima Linca Phyjtologica, publifhed at Gottingen in 
1747, delineate the plan, and were the prelude to his immortal work, which he mo- 
deftly ftyles Elements only, or Elementd Pyfiologia Corporis Humnni , in eight volumes in 
quarto, which fuccefiively made their appearance from 1757 to 1766. In conformity 
to Boerhaavc’s plan, .this part of the fcieAce of phyfic is emancipated from theoretical 
fubtlety, from the (hackles ofmetaphyfical, mechanical, and chymical hypothefes, with 
which, for ages, it had been incumbered, and, for the firft time, built on the true bafis 
of anatomical fcience. 

The exquifite knowledge which he has difplayed in relation to the ftrufture of the 
human body, his indefatigable refearches into the difeoveries and opinions of all his 
predeceffors, the judicious feleftion of them to eflablifh his own, his (kill in comparative 
anatomy, and the application of the whole to illuftrate the human frame, afford a 
(hiking inftance of learning, induffry, penetration and genius. 

On his return to Bern he was elected member of the chamber of appeal for the Ger- 
man diftrift of the. council of ’finances, of the committees for matrimonial affairs, and for 
improving the (mall livings in the French diftrift of the canton ; he was alfo appointed 
perpetual affelTor of the council of Health/ with an annual falary of about £ 1 co as a 
token of hi6 country’s gratitude for having declined fo many fplendid offers from foreign 
courts, and for preferring his native place to the advancement of his fortune. In thefe 
feveral offices he performed effential fervices to the date by promoting the tnoft uft-ful 
inftitutions, prdpofing neceffary alterations, and framing new laws and ordinances. In 
his capacity of affeflor to the Chamber of Health, he was particularly ufeful in forward- 
ing the moft important regulations ; fuch as the prohibition of empirics, the recovery 
of drowned perfons, and the means to prevent the fpreading of the diftemper then pre- 
valent among the cattle in various parts of Europe. 

He alfo (hewed himfelf a friend to humanity, by the zeal with which he alfifted in 
obtaining from government a. public eftablilhment for orphans, by hisaftjvity in provid- 
ing a fund, and by drawing up the plan. As a member of the Economical Society, he 
laboured much to improve the (late of agriculture, and made many experiments for 
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that purpofe. In the meetings of the Great Council he delivered, on important occa- 
fions, his opinion with a manly freedom and lively eloquence, the refult of the founded 
•judgment and the mod feeling heart. * 

In 1 766 and the following years this great man, who had hitherto enlightened fcience 
from his clofet, difplayed in the theatre of public life the more a&ive and dittinguilhed 
parts of a patriot and, politician. He. re-ettablilhed the harmony and fettled the difputes 
between the Vallais and the canton of Bern by a fuccefsful negociation, in which he 
•fixed the boundaries of the two dates ; he was affociated with the mod enlightened 
characters of the republic in terminating the diffenfions of Geneva ; he drew up the 
principal difpatches to the court of Verfailles on the fubjeCt of the changes projected at 
Verfoi, on which occafion he held a perfonal conference with the French ambaffa- 
dor, and was employed to prepare the- plan of a treaty between the canton of Bern and 
the EleCtor of Bavaria, relating to the purchafe of fait. 

Oh the conclufion of thefe. public employments Haller, who had now attained the 
lixty fecond year of his age, withdrew from the buttle of life, and lived in a retired 
manner, fulfilling the duties of a father, a citizen, and a magiftrate; and, qlthoughhis 
health gradually declined, yet his activity was undiminiihed. He refumed his literary 
labours, which had been neceffarily interrupted amidd his other more important avoca- 
tions. He publifhed, in 1768, his hittory of Swifs plants; and, in 1771, the fird part 
of his Bibliotheca Median*. 

No part of Haller’s writings affords a more ftriking example of the value of early and 
perfevering induftry, than this publication^ . That habit which he formed fo early as 
the eighteenth year of his age, of noting his opinion of books and authors, accumulated 
a confiderable mafs of materials, and thus enabled him afterwards to turn them to very 
ufeful purpofes. By thefe means the foundation of his Medical Library was laid, 
even before he gave the improved edition of Boerhaave’s Methodus Studii Medici , 
in 1751. 

Boerhaave ufed to recommend to his ftudents the books which they ought to con- 
fult on each fubjeCt •, this catalogue was, in 1726, furreptitioufly and inaccurately 
printed, and formed only a fmall volume in oCtavo ; many neceffary obfervations were 
forgotten, and various authors both modern and ancient omitted. Haller undertook to 
fupply thefe deficiencies ; and extended the publication to two volumes in quarto. In 
order to appreciate the merits of this compilation, it is neceffary to obferve, that various 
lexicons and catalogues of medical authors were extant } but the writers had merely 
given bare lifts and titles, unaccompanied by that critical diferimination of the defign, 
do&rine, and general merit of each author, which rendered thefe volumes fo highly 
acceptable. In this manner Haller has given, under that clallical method which Boer- 
haave recommended, his opinion of more than four thoufand volumes. 

In the extenfion of this plan, as it appears in his own Bibliotheca , Haller begins, by 
tracing the hittory of each branch of medicine from its origin through the preceding 
ages, and, by conne&ing the hittory of each in 'the feveral periods, has,, in fome mea- 
fure, made his publication a compendious hittory of phyfic. 

His extenfive knowledge of ancient and modern languages enabled him to compre- 
hend a large field ; his indefatigable induttry, united to great penetration in inveftigating 
the doftrines of the ancients, equally exhibits his erudition, and that found judgment 
by which he has appreciated the merit of thole fages of phyfic, in a manner highly in- 
terefting and inftruftive. In his judgment of the moderns he is candid and impartial ; 
his great knowledge of his fubje&s qualified him to diftinguilh all original dottrinqs, 
jiew fafts and obfervations, and to guard againft fuch errors as might miflead young and 
von* v. 5s incautious 
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incautious practitioners, who are too apt to be influenced by imbibed theories, and pre- 
judice towards particular authors. 

He has given additional value to his work, by annexing to the account of celebrated 
books (hort biographical anecdotes of the authors. He mentions all the different edi- 
tions that came to his knowledge, particularly marking fuch as were in his own library. 
And it is. a matter of aftonifhment that, in this manner, he notices arid reviews not fewer 
than 1 1,000 volumes. As the literary biftary of phyfic was among the favourite ob- 
jeCts of Haller, this publication cannot but be highly acceptable to fuch as polfefs a 
congenial taflej while the general ufe and information it affords are fufficiently ob- 
vious. Eight volumes were publifhed beWeen the years 1771 and 1778. The ana- 
tomical, including the phyfiology, the botanical, and the chirurgical, were each com- 
prifed in two volumes, and bring down the refpeSive fubje&s nearly to the prefent 
time. Two, on the practice of phyfic, were publifhed by Haller himfelf, a third after 
his deceafe by Dr. Tribolet, and a fourth by Dr. Brandis of .Childenfheim, from the 
manufeript of Haller, which the learned editor has confiderably augmented. 

'Haller employed the latter period of his life in fending extra&s from efninent publi- 
cations for the Bibliotheqiie Raifonnec ; fumifhed many of the articles for the fupplement 
to the Paris EncyclopCdie, for thequartp improved edition of the fame work publifhed 
at Yverdun, and for the dictionary of natural hiftory printed at the fame place. He 
meditated alfo a new edition of his great phyfiologicai work, of which he put forth the 
firft volume in »777^only a few months before his death. 

His aClive imagination brooding on the cavil and political affairs in which he had been 
lately engaged, produced between 1771 and 1774, his three political romances, Ufong, 
Alfred, and Fabius and Cato, which treat pf the defpotic, monarchical, and republican 
governments. In Ufong he (ketches, with a mafterly hand, the abufes of abfolyte au- 
thority, and fets forth, m the character of the principal perfonage, the happy effeCts 
which may be derived from a virtuous and intelligent fovereign, even amidft the hor- 
rors of oriental defpotifm. In Fabius and Cato he defcribes, with an animation' and 
fpirit worthy of ancient Rome, but with a partiality natural to a republican, the a rift o- 
craticaT government as molt friendly to the difplay of patriotifm, and molt congenial to 
the exertions of genius. In Alfred he difplays the advantages of a limited monarchy, 
wherein the balance of power is wifely diftributed, and which, while it avoids the ex- 
tremes of Cither, enjoys the benefits of both. In thefe romances he difeovm found 
principles of legiflation, great political fagacity, a deep infight into human nature, and 
an extenfive aquaintance with hiftory. 

When we confider Haller as a man of piety and a Chriftian, we obferve him tracing, 
from a comprehenfive view of the creation in itsgrandeft as well as in its minuted parts, 
the necejfary exiftence of a Supreme Being, and the great principles of natural religion. 
We fee nimdemonftrating the divine origin of Chriftianity from a profound ftudy of the 
NewTeftament,from theexcellenceof its morality, its man ifeftinfhienceover the happinefs 
of mankind, and its tendency to meliorate our nature ; we find him proving himfelf , both 
in his life an4 writings, a zealous friend and able advocate of the revealed doCtrines. 

Haller, at a very early period of his life, undertook the defence of natural and re- 
vealed religion. In 1732, in his preface to his poetry, he declared himfelf firmly con- 
vinced of tneir truth ; .in 1747 he rejected with horror the dedication which La Metrie 
offered to prefix to his work entitled “ L* Homme Machine , M and fief declared in various 
literary journals, that he neither acknowledged as his friend, or bis difciple, a man who 
entertained fuch impious notions, (n a preface which he publifhed in 1751, to For- 
mer’s abridgment of Crouzza’s ** JExamen du Pyrrbonifme he paints in the ftrongeft 

coloufs. 
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colours, the dreadful efl'eds of infidelity both on fociety and individuals. lie put forth, 
in the German tongue, “ Letters to his Daughter on the Truth of the Chrillian Revela- 
tion;” he publilhed an extrad from Ditton’s “ Truth of the Refurredion,of JdusChrid,” 
which he acknowledges to have firft cleared any doubts he entertained on that fubjed. 
He avows, at the fame time, that he received infinite fatisfadion from the ftudyof the 
New Teftatrient, becaufe he was never more certain_of holding converfe with the Deity, 
than when he read his will in that divine book. 

In 17 75., he finally gave to the public, alfo in the German language, “ Letters con- 
cerning feveral late Attempts of Freethinkers yet living againft Revelation.” In this 
w ork the adthor examines and refutes the objections to Chriflianity, advanced in fo 
lively and dangerous a manner by Voltaire in his Quc/hom fur 1 ’ Encyclopedic. “ If this 
latter publication,” adds Sennebier, ** may be considered as an Index to the Doubts 
and Arguments againft the Chriflian Religion, the work of Iialler may be entitled an 
Index to the Anfwers in favour of the fame Revelation, to be confuhed by thofe who 
wifh impartially to difeufs both fides of this important queftion. When learning and 
philofophy, in dead of being employed in fupporting fceptical tenets by artful fophiftry, 
thus lend their united abidance to the caufe of religion, they truly becomean honour 
to the pofleflbr, and a benefit to fociety. 

But even this great and good man was not exempt from a too anxious folidtude for 
his welfare in a future Hate. That deprefiion of fpirits, which ought juftly to be con- 
fidered as the e fleets of difeafe, and the warmth of his imagination confpiring perhaps 
with the 1 narrow principles of Calvinifm, in which he had been educated, led him to re- 
lied rather on the jujlice than the mercy of lh6 Deity, and to bewilder himfelf in the 
endlefs mazes of predeftination and grace. In one of his defponding fits, he compared 
himfelf to a man placed on the edge of a precipice without any fupport, and expeding 
every inftant to fall. At another moment, animated with a palfion for fcience, he 
breaks out, in a letter to his friend Bonnet, into an 'exclamation, expreflive of his re- 
gret to quit a world which he had improved by his difcoverics, and which he might (till 
further illuminate by his zeal and application. “ O my poor brain, which muft return 
to dull ; and alfthe knowledge and information which I have been colleding with fuch 
unwearied labour, will fade away like the dream of an infant.” 

Thefe little weaknefles of a great mind, overpowered by conftitutional irritability, 
and ftruggling againft early prejudices, are more interefting to the man who feels and 
refpeds the imperfedions of human nature, than the mod pompous and exaggerated 
accounts of unnerring wifdom, or uniform virtue. And it is a pleafing fatisfadion to 
learn, that reafon and religion rofe fuperior to the gloomy defpondency of ficknefs ; 
and that Haller met death with the calmnefs of a philofopher, and the faith of. a Chrif- 
tian. In a letter which he wrote, a few days before his deceafe, he fpeaks indeed of 
the tremendous grandeur of eternity, but with hope rather than with fear, and looks 
back upon his pad life with fatisfadion : amidft a few complaints uttered on his painful 
fufierings, he mentions his country with the mod ardent affe&ion, and offers up his lad 
prayer for its prefervation and welfare. 

He continued his literary labours, and preferyed his fenfes and compofure to the mo- 
ment of diffolution ; he beheld his end approaching without fear and regret; <( My 
friend^” he faid to the phyfician who attended him, “ I die, my pulfe is flopped,” ana 
then expired. He deceafed on the twelfth of December 1 777, in tne feventieth year 
of his age. 

Thus lived, and thus died, the great Haller ; a man to whom Michaelis, the emi- 
nent orientalifl, juftly applies an observation on the genius of Ariftotle ; “ Neque calo , 
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neque terra, neque mart qtlicquam relinquere vcluit incognitum , indole prttterea adeo mira - 
bili, ut adjingula naturn pracipue dicas*.** • 

In his.perfon Haller was tall and majeftic, of a ferious and expreffive countenance; 
he had at times an open fimie, always a pleafiog tone of voice, ufually low, and feldom 
elevated, even when he was molt agitated. He was fond of unbending hitnfelf in fo- 
ciety, on thole occafions was remarkably cheerful, polite, and attentive ;• he would 
converfe with the ladies on falhions, modes of drei's, and other trifles, with as much 
eafe as if he had never feel uded himfelf from the world. 

Bonnet informed me, that Haller wrote with equal facility the German, French, and 
Latin tongues ; that he was fo well acquainted with all the European languages, except 
Ruffian, Polilh, and Hungarian, as to fpeak with the natives in their refpe&ivc idioms 
When he converfed on any topic of literature, his knowledge appeared fo extenfivc, 
that he feemed to have made that his particular ftudy. His profound erudition in every 
branch of fcience, is well known to all who are converfant with his works ; but the* 
variety of his information, and the verfatility of his talents, are thus delineated by a 
perfbn f who was his particular friend. “ He pofleffed a fundamental knowledge of 
natural hiftbry ; was well read in hiftory4>oth antient and modern, univerful and parti, 
cular; and uncommonly verfed in the ftateof agriculture, manufactures, trade, popu- 
lation, literature, and languages of the refpe&ive nations of Europe ; he had read with 
attention themoft remarkable voyages and travels; and was particularly converfant in 
the late difeoveries which tend to iliuftrate the geography of the globe. He had even 
perufed many thouiand novels and plays $ and poffeffed fuch an afloniffiing memory, 
that he could detail their contents with the utmoft.precifion. 

As it was his cuftom to -make extracts, and to give his opinion of every book which 
came into his hands, as well for his own private ufe, as for the Gottingen Review t, he 
read moll new publications, and fo eager was he ufually in the perufal, that he laid 
them upon the table' even when he was at dinner, occaflonally looking into them, and 
marking thofe parts with a pencil, which* he afterwards extracted or commented upon. 
He made his remarks on fmall pieces of paper, of different fixes, which he placed in 
order, and fattened together ; a method he learned from Leibnitz. 

He derived from nature extreme feiifibility, or rather irritability of temper, which is 
ever the child of genius. Hefpoke therefore from his own experience, when, in a let- 
ter to Voltaire, he thus expreffed himfelf : “ Providence holds with an equal hand the 
balance of human happineis. - He has loaded you with riches, he has loaded you with 
glory ) but misfortune was neceffary, and he preferved the equilibrium by giving you 
fenfibility. If my wiffies could take effect, I would beftow upon you that tranquillity 
which flies at the approach of genius, which is inferior to genius in relation to fociety, 
but far fuperior in regard to ourfelves ; then the mott celebrated man in Europe would 
be alfo the inoft happy 

* He left nothing unexplored, either m the heaven*, or on the earth; or in the fea, and- ’was of fuch a 
wonderful capacity, that he feemed born for the immediate object of bis* purfuit. 

f Ticharncr Lobrede,_ &c. p 87. 

j; Haller reviewed, itt hit department for that literary journal, all publications on hiftorv,- medicine, 
anatomy, natural hiliory, and feveraf tnifctllaneous works, particularly thofe which appeared in Italy. 

$ It foot bun qut la fromideuee-veuV/* lenir la balante igtdt pour tout It* bumamt. EH* votu a tomtit de Hem, 
tllevous a comit* de glare ; mail il mout- falluil do malheur, ell* a I reave J'tquilibrt en voue rendant ftnfibl* 

Ict fuuh nts avoietl tin iouvdtr, f ajouleroi: aux bitnfaUt du dejlin ; je vo>u donntroie dt la tranquilli e, qoijuit 
devnnt It genie , qui ne ft. maul pa t par rapport i la fociete ; -mail qui maul bitn davantage par rapport a uotu-meme .* 
dee-tor* Pbommt It plut eeitbrt de /’ Europe feroil aujji It phu h turi ax. 
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' He was impatient under ficknefs as well from extreme fufceptibility, as becaufe he 
v\ as precluded from his literary occupations. He was fond, therefore, of taking vio- 
lent remedies, more calculated to remove the immediate effeCts of paii\, and to check 
hisdilorder, than to cure it radically. In his latter years he accuftomed himfelf to 
opium *. which, operating as a temporary palliative, only increafed his natural impatience. 
This reftleflhefs of temper, which occafionally difturbed his tranquillity even in his 
younger days, and in the full flow of his health and fpirits, was confiderably heightened 
by the advances of age, and the diforders which lhattered his frame towards the clofe of 
his life. 

His correfpondence in every, period of life was extenfive, punctual, and carried on 
in the Englifh, French, German, Latin, and Italian languages. Six volumes of Latin 
epiftles, and three in the German tongue, addrefled to him from men of learning in 
various parts of Europe, have been given to the public, but his own have never made 
their appearance. It rs much to be lamented, that he feldom preferred any copies ; 
being himfelf too much occupied for that purpofe, and nevei fufficientlv rich to main- 
tain a fecretary. His two principal correfpondems to whom he opened his heart, were 
Bonnet of Geneva, and John Gefner of Zuric ; to Gefner he wrote either in German 
or Latin, to Bonnet in the French tongue. This celebrated friend of Hailer poflefles 
ieven manufeript volumes of his letters ; being an uninterrupted correfpondence of 
twenty-three years; begun in March 1754, and finiihing only a few days before his 
death, in December 1 777. This epiftolary commerce comprehends a great variety of 
fubjetts, principally concerning phyliology, natural hiftory, the UruCture of the globe, 
politics, morality, and religion. Haller being accuftonied to confult his friend on all 
occafions, to difclofe his raoft fecret thoughts, and to relate his diurnal occupations; 
thefe effufions of the moment difeover the fudeeffive train of his ftudies, the progrefs of 
his difeoveries, and gradual advances in knowledge. . 

“ Thefe letters of my mod refpeCtable friend,” added Bonnet,' c< difplay his genius, 
his underflanding, and the goodnefs of his heart, more fully than any of his publica- 
tions. His ftyle, concife, energetic yet piCturefque, correfponds with the ftrength and 
originality of his ideas; and he lpeaks with no lefs fublimity than conviction of the 
great truths of natural and revealed religion. Though he treats the numerous advo- 
cates for infidelity, and particularly Voltaire, with lutficient feverity ; yet his heat 
is the ardour of conviction, and did not proceed from either pique or fpirit of contra- 
diction : he feemed as if he was perfonally interelted in all queftions on revelation, and 
pleaded its caufe as if it had been his own. He is no lefs lev ere againft thofe writers, 
who exclude the intervention of a (irft intellectual caufe in the creation and arrange- 
ment of the univerfe, and particularly cenfures the materialilts who endeavour to de- 
duce mechanically the formation of organized bodies. In a word, his philofophy was 
entirely practical, becaufe it was entirely Chriftian ; and nothing fecured his approbation, 
but what tended to improve the underflanding, or to amend the heart.” 

I am concerned 10 find, that the publication of this correfpondence, between two 
fuch enlightened and virtuous philofophersas Haller and Bonnet, which in fome works 
had been announced to the public, fhould, for private rcafons, be relinquilhcd.* Reli- 
gion, morality, philofophy, and learning, would be greatly benefited by this epiftolary 
commerce. ' 

* Zimmerman informs us, that he took daily fo large a quantity as eight grains. Uelbcr Je die Ein- 
fam keit p. 216. ed. Leipf. 1784. 
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Haller’s library, confining of about 4,000 volumes, was purchafed for £2,000 by 
the emperor, for the public library of Milan, where 1 examined it in 1785. The col- 
lcCtiou is particularly rich in books of natural hiftory, and is rendered invaluable from 
numerous annotations of Haller, written on the margins. 

Haller was three times married, firft to.Marianne Wytfen,,in 17^1, who died in 17^5, 
2. To Elizabeth Buchers, in 1738, who died in childbed the fiyue of the following 
year; both natives of Bern. 3. 173;, to Amelia Frederica Teichmeyer, a German 
lady, whofurvived Him. He has written and publifhed the lives of his two firft wivos. 
He left eight children four fons and four daughters, all of whom he lived to fee efta- 
blifhed. * 

His eldeft fbn, Gotlieb Emanuel, who was born in 1735, followed his father's ex- 
ample in dedicating bimfelf to the fervice of His country, and to the purfuits of litera- 
ture. He was elected member of the Great Council, and obtained various employments 
under government, particularly the bailliage of Nyon, in which fituation ne died in 
1786. He diftinguifned himfelf as an author by various publications tending to illul- 
trate the hiftory and literature of Switzerland, and particularly by his Schweitzcr-bibUo . 
ibek, or Sevifs Library, in 6 volumes $vo. of which he lived to publilh only the firft. 
in this work, defervdly efteemed for method and accuracy, the indefatigib'e author 
enumerates all the books which treat of Switzerland, in all laqguag^s, and all the works 
publifhed by the Svyifa on all fubjeCts. He even defeends to the minuteft articles which 
have appeared in reviews and journals, ‘and in inoft inftances, where the phblication de- 
llrves detail, analyfes the contents, corrects the errors, and gives his opinion on the 
merits of the performance. •' * 

I was personally acquainted with the learned author, and am indebted to him for fume 
curious information on Switzerland, and for feveral anecdotes relative to his illuftrious 

father, which I have introduced jpto thefe biographical memoirs. * 

* *' ' 

LETTER LVIH.—Af. Sprun+li's Colie ftim of . SwiJt birds.-r-Of the Bearded Vulture.. 

t ' • ‘ ( 

M. SPRUNGLI’S cabinet of natural hiftory,; is remarkable for the collection of 
(luffed birds, both load and migratory, that are found in Switzerland. In 1 776 this 
collection confided of two hundred fpecimens ; and when l laft vifited Bern, in 1786, 
had received ajt addition of fifty fpecies. 

One of the moil remarkable birds in this collection, is 'the vultur barbatm of Lin- 
naeus, the vultur aureuted Gef her, or bearded vulture of the Englifh ornithologifts. 
As many fabuloua’taleshaye'been related concerning its uncommon ftrength and rapa- 
ctoufnefs; as great condition has arifen from the variety of names applied by different 
naturalifts to the fame bird, and as fome travellers have doubted whether this fpecimen 
is the large -vulture of the Alps, or the golden vulture of. Conrad Gefner ; I mail fub* 
join a defeription of ibme particulars principally communicated to me by M. Sprungli 
himfelf, accompanied with a drawing of the head of the natural fize. 

This fpecimen was a female bird, caught in the canton of Giayus; ft meafured from 
the tip of the beak to the extremity of tne tail, fix feet, fix inches French • meafure; 
and eight feet from the tip of one Wing to that of the other expanded ; it weighed 
when firft- taken, eleven pounds. This bird, though always called a vulture, yet dif- 
fers from that genus, and is referable to the eagle, in having the head and neck co- 

* Si* feet eleven inches one* fifth Englifh, and eight feet fix inches fix-fifteenths, 
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vered with feathers ; whereas one of the didin&ions of the vulture, according to Lin. 
nacus, is that the head is deftitute of feathers. 

Notwiihdanding this didinguifhing mark, yet Linntcus was probably itrduced to clafs 
it with the vultures, from the general form of the body, and fhape of the beak, which 
is the ftrjl ejfential chara&eriftic in the genera of Birds. 

M. Sprungli, however, is of opinion, that it might be clafled between the vulture 
and the eagle ; and Stor * propofes to form a new genus of it, under the name of 
cypaetus, by the following characters : ' 

Rojlrum reflum, baji cera injiruftum fetis porreclis confertiffimis bar bat um ; apice auc- 
tion unco fulcato. * 

Caput pennit teftum. * 

The fpecific .character he would define thus: 

Gypaetus. ( grandh) albido-ru'ilus dorfofufeus , tania nigra fupra et infra oculos. 

It inhabits the highell parts of the great chain of ^VIps which feparates Switzerland 
from Italy, forms Its nelt in clefts of rocks inacceffible to man, and ufually produces 
three young ones at a time, fometimes four, if we.may judge from thofe which accom- 
pany the old birds, when they' defeend into the lower regions for prey. They live on 
animals which inhabit the Alps, fuch as the chamois, white hares, marmots, fnow hens, 
kids, and particularly lambs, from which circiimdance it is called lammer geyer, or lamb 
vulture. 

If common report may be credited, this rapatious creature fometimes attacks even 
man and carries off children. M. Sprungli, without abfolutely denying the poffibility 
of this account, has, notwithflanding all his i%fearches, never been able to afeertain a 
well authenticated inftance ; and thence rather concludes it a fable invented by the pea- 
fants to frighten their children. This fpecies does ndt appear but in fmall companies, 
ufually confiding of the two old birds and their young. 

Conrad Gefner has given a fhort but accurate defeription of this bird under the name 
of vultur aureus , or gold-geyer f ; and an engraving from a fkin font to him from the 
Grifons. The figure though rudely executed, yet exhibits with fufficient accuracy the 
didinguifhing characters of the fpecies and genus, fuch as the configuration of the beak, 
the legs feathered down to the claws, and particularly the beard. In fine a comparifon 
with the fpecimen in Sprungli’s collection evidently proves it to be the fam^ bird. 

Since this great naturalid, no other perfon feems to have deferibed it from nature, 
except Edwards under the denomination of the bearded vulture. The defeription of 
that bird, and the engraving J from a fpecimen fent from Santa Cruz in Barbary, cor- 
refpend exaftly with the vultur barbatus of Sprungli j and the head, if compared with 
the drawing annexed to this account, will be found to anfwer fufficiently. 

Sprungli alfo favoured me with the following remarks, in anfwer to thofe travellers 
who aflert, that his fpecimen is not the large vulture of the Alps, fometimes called, 
from its yellowijh plumage, the vautour jautie, but a fmaller fpecies ; becaufe the larger 
fort meafures occafionally fourteen feet, or more, from the tip of one wing to that of 
the other. He pofleffes two fpecimens of this bird .; the one a full grown female, from 
which my defeription and drawing are taken, meafuring eight French feet : the other a 
male, but young, and fomewh^t lefs. He has examined four fpecimens, neither of 
which meafured more than nine feet ; but as thefe fpecimens were not full grown males, 

/ 

• See Stor’$ Alpen Reifen, vol. i. f See Hjfl* dvium } edit. Frank . J See tab, 1O6, of hU hiftory. * 
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he is ready, to allow that an in (lance or two may poflibly have occurred, in which this 
bird meafured near twelve feet from tip to tip of the wings. Thofe who give it a greater 
expanfion, haVe derived their information either from perfons who were tlot naturalifts 
or from uncertain and exaggerated reports. The fame remark may alfo be applied to 
the fabulous (lories recorded by the peafants, concerning its wonderful ftrength as well 
as fize. It is likewil'e to be obferved, that the peafants do not cbnfine the name of law 
mer-geyer to this fpecies ; but extend it indiscriminately to feveral large birds of prey 
from whence has arifen great confufion of names, and much uncertainty in the accounts 
of this bird. 

Some ornithologifls feem to- have formed of it feveral fpecies, which on companion 
will appear to be the fame, or only varieties of the fame, fpecies. Thus the bearded 
vulture, the cinereous vulture, and the fulvous vulture, which Mr. Latham has def- 
cribed as three different fpecies, are probably the fame bird as that in this collection. 
Of thefirft there can be no doubt, fmcc Mr. Latham refers to the bearded vulture of 
Edwards, which I have (hewn. to be 'that of Sprungli. ‘ The cinereous vulture is del', 
cribed by Latham after Brilfon : “ Beneath thethroat hangs a kind of beard, compofed 
of very narrow feathers like hairs ; legs covered with feathers quite to the toes, which 
are yellow ; claws black *. This deicription accords with the bird in queftion, and 
particularly in the beard, which is the diftinguifhing chara&eriftic. The fulvous vul- 
ture of Latham is the griffin of Buffon, and the French naturalift doubts whether it 
is not a variety of Gcfner’s golden vulture, which is proved to be the fame as Sprungli’s 
fpecimen. . . 

While the mod celebrated ornithologifls have thus given to the bird different names, 
they have alfo in other infiances confounded it with other birds, to which it has no 
other refeinblance than fize, ftrength, and voracity. 

Thus Buffcn erroneoufly corijeftures the vultur grypbus of Linnaeus, or the condor * of 
America, to be the fame as the /«mwrr^rr, or vulture of the Alps; whereas thede- 
fcription of the condor given by Linnaeus, as well as by thofe who had feen it, differs 
entirely from that of the bearded vulture. The condor is defcribed by the Swede as 
having “ the head deflitute of feathers, but covered with a flight brown coloured down, 
with a comb reaching along the top of the head, and having the throat naked and of a 
reddifh colour.” Frezier, in his Voyage to the South Seas, alfo thus deferibes the con- 
dor : “ We one day killed a bird of prey called a condor, which was nine feet from the 
end of one wing to the end of the other, and had a brown comb or creft, but not jagged 
like a cock's ; the fore part of its throat is red without feathers, like a turkey, and they are 
generally large and flrong enough to take up a lamb. In order to get them from the flock, 
they draw themfelves into a circle and advance towards them with their wings extended, 
that being drove together and too clofe, they may not ba able to defend themfelves ; then 
they pick them out and carry them off. Gracilaffo fays, “ there arefomein Peru fixieen feet 
from the point of one wing to the other, and that a certain nation of Indians adored them.” 

Mr.' Latham feems alfo to be no lefs miftaken, when on, the authority of the tranffi- 
tor of the Abbe Fortis’s Travels into Calmatia, he conceives the vultur perempterus of 

t 

* Syn. tol. i. p 14. 

f Mr. Latham, in his Supplement of tlie'Gcneral Syhopfis of Buds, p. f . feetns alfo to adopt the con- 
je&urcof Buffon, tndaffing the Lammer-geyir and Condor unde*; the fame fpecies ; though be conltfles, 
“ that it (lill remains dubious* whether the Lammer-geyer be the fame with the Condor, or a mere vautty 
of the Bearded vulture.” He adds alfo, with a candour which doe# him honour, 4f It is much to be 
feared, that other authors as well as mylclf, have greatly confounded the$ fpecies of Vultures; for being 
like the falcon tribe, long lived, their plumage puts on a great variety of drefs, fufficicnt to deceive thole 
who have hitherto attempted diferirninate them.” 

Linnaeus 
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Linnaeus to be the vautour des Alpes defcribed by Conrad Gefner, and the fame as 
Sprungli’s fpecimen ; whereas, on tiie authority of Haffelquift, who faw great numbers 
of the percnopteri in Egypt, the head of that bird is “ naked and wrinkled and 
Ray fays, the feet are naked ; two characters that effentially didinguifh it from the 
bearded vulture, in which the head is wholly covered, with feathers, and alfo the feet 
down to the ends of the claws. 

The bearded vulture not only inhabits thofe alps which feparate Italy from Switzer- 
land, but is alfo found in Corfica and Sardinia. De Hahn informed Sprungli, that lie 
faw a bird in Corfica which was wounded in the wing, and was unquedionably of the 
fame fpecies as the (luffed fpecimen : and Lettel, in his Natural Hiftory of Sardinia, 
gives a figure and defeription of the fame bird, under the name of bartgeyer , or bearded 
vulture. It has alfo been found in the mountains of Africa ; for Mr. Edwards received 
his fpecimen from Santa Cruz in Barbary, and frequently on Caucafus and the moun- 
tains of Dauria, or the fouth-eadern part of Siberia, as we learn from the travels of 
both Pallas and Gmelin. 

I was furprifed not to find among the Swifs birds in the catalogue, the aiglc Blanc, 
or aquiln alba of # Briffon ; the falco Italia/ 1 f, and the falco montanus of tlfe fame J ; 
as particularly zivitzerfalc, the German name of the latter, feems neceffarily to im- 
ply that it mull be a Swifs bird : Sprungli, however, affured me, that he never had 
been able to difeover any of thefe fpecies in the Alps ; that probably the aigle blanc, if 
it exids, is a variety of the chryfaetos } and that both Briffon and Willoughby do not 
cite Gri'ner for their deferiptions of the falco, italic its, but the authority of thofe writers 
only who have never been in the Alps. 

Of the crows it is worthy of obfervation, that the corvus graculus of L'nnasus, or 
ccracias of Briffon, is faithfully reprefented 6y Pennant, in his Britifh Zoology, under 
the denomination of the red-legged crow. It is thg feme bird of which Conrad Gef- 
ner § has given a figure, and to which he applies the German appellations, taha,Jlein. 
to ben, Jieinkrae , and which he juftly fufpe&s to be the cornix cornubia , or red-legged 
crow. The pyrrhocorax of Gefner, which fome ornithologies feem to have confounded 
with the corvus graculous, is, however, very different, and called by Linnaeus corvus 
pyrrhocorax. Both thefe fpecies inhabit the Alps, but the pyrrhocorax is the mod com- 
mon ; and thefe appear, according to Sprungli's obfervations, to be the only fpecies of 
the crow that prefer alpine fituations. As to the corvus cremlta of Linnaeus, Sprungli 
acknowleges it is totally unknown to him. All the ornithologifis indeed mention this 
bird as an inhabitant of {he Alps, on the authority of Conrad Gefner, who deferibes it 
under the name of corvus fylvaticus , accompanied with a figure, which has not the lead 
refemblance to a crow, but rather to - a curlew ; yet Gefner’s defeription of it is much 
too imperfect to aflid us in afeertaining the bird of which he treats. 


LETTER LTX. — M. Witten bach’s Collection.— Account of the Chain of Hills and Alps 

feen from the environs of Bern. 

THE Reverend Mr. Wyttenbach of Bern poffeffes a very curious cabinet, principally 
relating to the natural hidory of Switzerland, and of this canton in particular. It con- 
tains fpecimensof feveral thoufand plants, among which is a large number of the alpine 
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plants of Switzerland ; and he has already begun to arrange the capfules, feeds, and 
fruits; 

It is Hill more interfiling for the great variety of foililsj Hones, and petrifactions 
collected by himfelf in the neighbourhood of Bern, and from the upper and lower 
Alps. M. AVyttcnbach alfo poflefl'cs various {hells, in feds, and numerous drawings of 
the glaciers and upper alps/ But I was tnoft {truck with that part of his cabinet, com- 
. prehending thofe objects of natural hiltory, which in any degree influence agriculture 
phyfic, ‘ arts, and trades, and which fuflidently prove the utility of that fcience in the 
progrel's and improvement of human comfort and knowledge. On this fiibject he has 
already publifhed a diflVrtation in the Acts of the (.Economical Society at Bern. 

lie has not formed this ample collection from mere motives of curiofity, or from de- 
fuliory views ; but with a fettled intention to illustrate the natural iiiltory of Switzer- 
land in general, to form a typographical and mineralogical defeription of this canton 
in particular and to elucidate the orignal formation of mountains which is the favourite 
object of his researches, and which his frequent vifns to the Alps will enable him to 
execute with fidelity and accuracy. 

At my requeft, this indefatigable obferver favoured me with a plan and defeription 
of that range of alps which is feen from Bern, and of the intervening diftrict; an ex- 
tract of which I fubtnit to your perufrl. 

That part of the chain of Alps fee» from Bern diftinguilhed by the different names 
of Wetterhorn, Schrekhorn, Eger, Jungfrauhorn, Lauter-Aar-Horn, Blumlis Alp, kc. 
is reprefented on the plan annexed to tljis. letter. You will there obferve this immenfe 
amphitheatre, gradually rifing from the environs of Bern, to, elevated peaks, covered 
with eternal fnow, and hitherto inaceffibta 

The plains and hills between Bern and Thun, are compofed of rounded Hones, and 
argillaceous ftones called molaffei , frequently ranged in alternate ftrata. The molajfe at 
Gurten, about two miles from Bern, contains, though rarely, gloflbpetrze ; and the 
ftrata of Belpberg, about feven or eight miles from the capital, are full of different 
fpecies of chamites, oftracites, globofites, felenites, ftrombites, and other fimilar pe- 
trifa&ions. 

The ridge of hills which borders the high road between Bern and Thun contains in 
fevcral places, and particularly above Mufingen, an extenfive ftrata of oftracites, fomc 
pieces of which weigh more than fifteen pounds each. The fituation of the ftrata in 
thefe different hills, their direction, their nature, and the bodies which they encJofe 
feem to prove, that thefe hills formed anciently one great plain, which has been fince 
hollowed and divid.ed by the waters, particularly by thofe of the Aar. 

On the flopes and fuqimits, which in lome places are of confiderable elevation are 
frequently found thofe large mafles of granite, that are Ufed for the public works and 
buildings of Bern. Thefe maffes fo nearly refemble the granite of the Grimfel, and 
of the mountains which compofe the great central chain of the alps', as to render it pro- 
bable, that in the ancient revolutions of the,globe, they have been brought by the wa- 
ters to the places where they are at prefent found, before the deep valiies, which now 
feparate therfi fx om their original mountains, exifted. The fame remark may be as juftly 
applied to the blocks of marble and other calcareous ftones, which though now removed 
to a confiderable diftance from their native fituation, are alfo difeovered in large quan- 
tities upon the hills adjacent to Bern, and likevvife ferve for the buildings of that ca- 
pital. 

As we approach the town and lake of Thun, the view opens, and difeovers, towards 

t'hc fouth-eaft, that high calcareous chain, of which the Stockhorn, the Neuneren, and 
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the Ganterilh have been illuHrated by the botanical labours of the celebrated Haller. 
This chain which joins that of Schwartzenburg towards the canton of Friburgh, is 
chiefly calcareous, and contains feiver petrifactions than the above-mentioned hills ; it is 
not of fufficient elevation to be covertd with fnow in fuinmer. 

The Niefs, which is the lafl mountain in this calcareous chain, (lands on the borders 
of the lake, and feparates the valley of Frutingen from that of Simme ; it is peculiarly 
interefling to travellers, on account of the fine view from us fummit ; and to naturalifls, 
bccaufe it joins to the alps. Towards its foot beds of flate have been difeovered, higher 
up it is bf calcareous done, and near iis top is found a fpeeies of pud ding- (lone, filled 
with fmall fragments of petrifactions. 

In traverfing the lake of Thuirthe borders, which are planted with vines, arc cont- 
pofed of rounded Hones, united by a calcareous cement, as far as the mountains of St. 
Beat. There, near Rallingen, the rocks are calcareous and rugged, containing in a 
few places broken petrifactions, of which it is often difficult to afeertain the fpecies.- 
On continuing my route at the foot of the St. Beat, l oblerved the firH rocks that arc 
abfolutely perpendicular, and even impending, and which are marked at different eleva- 
tions with furrows, occafioned by the waters of the lake that, in former periods, was 
probably feveral hundred feet above its prelent level. I remarked the fame furrows 
nearly at the fame elevations, in the vallies of Lauterbrunnen and Hafli, which coin- 
cidence feems to prove, that the lake of Thun once extended over all thefe parts, co- 
vered the whole plain of Bern, and reached as high as the Lengenberg, where Gruner 
djfcovered thole petrifactions called Pholades. 

Haying traverfed the lake of Thun, I entered the narrow but agreeable valley of 
Unterfeven and Interlachcn, on each fide of which the mountains approach each other, 
and form, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, the vejtibule of the alps. The valley feparating the 
lakes of Thun and Brientz, which appear to have been once united, is entirely formed 
by ftones brought by torrents from the alps. On the right is Abendberg, covered with 
trees and herbage, and ftretching towards a group of mountains of confiderable extent, 
yet little known, though their tops may be feen at Bern. 

The Bailenhoechft, Sulek, Schnabelhorn, Schwartzberg, Schwalmern, Schihhorn, 
Kirchfluh, Latreyenfirft, and Dreyfpitz, are the moll remarkable mountains in this 
group, which on one fide borders 'the valley of Lauterbrunnen, and on the other 
towers oppofite to the Niefs, at the commencement of the valley of Frutingen. It is 
united by means of' the Sefinen alps with the Dents' Rouges, and the gr§at central chain 
of granitical mountains. The mountains of this group Hand on a bafe of argillaceous 
fchiltus, containing a few petrifactions, which is rarely vifiblc but at certain elevations. 
Towards Lauterbrunnen particularly a fine-grained calcareous Hone abounds. .. 

To return to the valley of Unterfeven. On the left is another group of calcareous 
mountains, extending along the lake of Brientz towards Ilafli, and Handing alfo on an 
argillaceous fchiHus, which is but rarely vifible. And though the granitical chain is at 
a ,very fmall diltance, it is, however, fo entirely concealed by thefe fecondary mountains, 
as to be nowhere difeoyered, except between Unterfeven and Interlachcn, wh.re the 
. Jungfrau prefents herfelf in all her majefly. , 

From thefe delightful plains I attempted to penetrate towards the granitical chain of 
alps through narrow vallies enclofed between perpendicular rocks of an enormous 
height ; but every where I met with fecondary mountains, which, to a confiderable 
elevation, conceal the primitive bed of grariite, and render the approach to it extremely 
dangerous, if .not impracticable. Thus the valley of Lauterbrunnen is bordered by 
calcareous rocks even to its farther extremity. At Sichellaucngn the firfl maffes.of 
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granite appear, forming the bafe of the calcareous rocks, which are of a very great 
height. Continuing my route towards the chain, which ilretches from the Jungfrau 
to the Grofshom and Hmthorn, I oblerved a rock of fteatite, in which fome veins of 
lead have bee n difcovered and worked at Hohalp. Higher up is the true granitical 
chain, which, however, even there is frequently covered with calcareous peaks. 

1 found the approach to this chain lefs difficult at Wengenalp, the Taft of a group of 
calcareous and fchiftous mountains between I.auterbrunnen andGrindelwald, which there 
joins the Jungfrau, the fummits whereof appear to be granite. In the valley of Grindel- 
wald I oblerved only the argillaceous fchiflus and calcareous (lone ; the external parts 
of the Eger, of the Mettcnbcrg, and of the Wetterhorn, are chiefly calcareous, and 
cover the granite of the central chain, and the only pieces of granite are the fragments 
brought into the valley by the two glaciers. That chain, which is oppofite to thefe gla- 
ciers, and borders the northern fide of the valley of Grindelwald, has an argillaceous 
bafe, which, in fcveral places, particularly towards Iiafli, contains cornua a in m ones, 
and is covered with calcareous rocks, through which it often penetrates at different 
heights. 

1 will now take a nearer view of the primitive chain, and trace the alps in the fame 
order as they are -marked upon the annexed plan. I (hall conflder the Jungfrau as the 
centre, from which 1 will take my departure on one fide towards the Gemmi, and on 
the other towards the Schrekhorn, Wettgrhom, and Grimfei. 

The Jungfrau, or Virgin, is one of the highed and mod beautiful mountains in the can* 
ton of Bern. TJie granite does not appear till a very confiderable elevation ; its fopt 
being in mod parts covered by rocks, which are of calcareous done, called by the natives 
Staldenflub , of which an elevated peak is denominated the Monk. On following thefe 
rocks to Sichellauinen, about two leagues* from Lauterbrunnen, I obferved a red lira- 
turn, that feems to form the. feparation between the granite and the calcareous fubdance j 
it is compofed of an argillaceous ffate, fpotted with brown and green, and of a fine 
grained iron ore (as I was furprifed to find) containing anomites. 1 obferved the fame 
stratum at the bottom of the Eger and Wetterhorn, and of feveral mountains towards 
Haili ; I remarked it at different heights ; but as ail accefs to them has been hitherto 
found impracticable, I cannot attempt to explain a phenomenon which merits a nearer 
invedigation. 

The chain of the Jungfrau ftretches to the right by thofe inacceflible peaks called the 
Gletfcherhom,. Ebenflun, Mittaghorn, Grofshorn, Breithorn. I am entirely unac- 
quainted with their ftruCture, except from the fragments, which l have obferved at their 
feet, or on the maffes of ice defeending from their tops. Limedone occurs at very 
confiderable heights ; particularly white marble, and a fine grey marble, which is the 
matrix of a red hematite filled with innumerable fmall crydals of iron of an oftagon 
figure, and attractable by the magnet. Befides thefe dones I noticed on the glaciers of 
Breitlauinen and Breithorn, various fpecies of granite, both foliated and in blocks, of 
iron-done, of Jaxum fornacum , or Jlelftein> and of argillaceous and micaceous fchidus. 
All thefe fragments fufficiently prove that granite prevails in the higher parts, although 
it is frequently covered with fecondary mountains. 

To the right *is the majedic Biumlis alp, which is a fine objeCt from the plains ; % 
large glacier mentioned by no author dretches at its feet. 1 fird noticed it from the 
oppofite heights of Oefchenengrat, and at the fame time obferved, that the feet of the 
Alpfchelenhorn and Biumlis alp are covered with black fchidus, and that the granite is 
not apparent, but at a confiderable height. 
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A few days after this expedition, I mounted to the fumrr.it of the glacier, called by 
the peafants Gamchigletcher, where it forms a very deep ridge towards the valley of 
Lauterbrunnen. Frtonj thence I beheld rhe vaft amphitheatre of the* Lauterbrunnen 
glaciers ; I remarked alfo, that the valley of Lauterbrunnen ends at this place ; that it 
has only one iffue behind Blumlis alp, where a large glacier, wiih a plain and unbroken 
furface, firetches towards the valley of Gaiter. Here then is the extremity of the valley 
of Lauterbrunnen, which expands' at the feet of the Eger and the Jungfrau, continues 
x aImoft in a ftraight line as far as Sichellauinen to the foot of the Gletcherhorn and of 
the glacier of Stulhitein, where it forms an angle, and bends towards Blumlis alp. 

The ridge of the glacier of Gamchi is of a black calcareous ftone, wh'ch, in many 
places, is of a fine texture, and fplits into lamina of a rhotnboidal form ; in other parts 
it is coarllly granulated, containing white and black fpar. The fidcs of the Blumlis 
alp bordering the glacier* are black date, in which 1 found feveral balcmnites, and a frag- 
ment of a cornu ammonis, a foot in diameter. The pieces of granite which are difeovered 
upon the glacier, and which moft probably fell from the funtinits of the Blumlis alp and 
of the Dents Rouges, is very fimilar to that granite, containing veins of lead, near Sichel- 
lauinen in the valley of Lauterbrunnen. * 

The granitical chain which extends on the right by the Alpfchelenhom and the Al- 
tits, is entirely concealed and loft in Mount Gemmi, where only calcareous ftone and 
flate are difeovered. As I have not yet had any opportunity to examine the mountains 
of Sinitnenthol and of Gtffenay, I cannot inform you, if the granite appears through 
their calcareous covering. , H 

But let us return to the Jungfrau, and trace the mountains towards Grindelwal 
and the Grimfel. The two high pyramids jvhich tower near the Jungfrau are the two 
Egers, calleo from their pofition Exterior and Interior. Calcareous ftone is viftble to 
a great height ; many perfons indeed pretend, that. the whole fide of the Exterior Eger 
towards Grindelwald is entirely calcareous ; but I am convinced, from repeated obferva- 
tions, that the fubftance of thefe mountains is granite, though it is covered with cal- 
careous ftone lying on reddifh flate, which in many places forms a fpedes of brefeia, 
compofed of an argillaceous bafe, covered with calcareous fragments. You obferve be- 
hind the Exterior Eger two fmall peaks which feem united by a ridge ; thefe are the 
Viefcherhorn and the Zefenberg, which overlook the inferior glacier of Grindelwald. 
The ftones that have fallen on the glacier lhew, that their fummits, as well as that of 
the Schreckhorn, are of granite in blocks, veined granite, and other laftiellated rocks, 
which frequently contain great fteatites, amianthus, and chryftals of quartz. 

The high peak which appears to Hand near the Zefenberg is at a very confiderable 
diftance, and probably fi parated from it by large vallies of ice. ' This peak, which has 
hitherto efcaped the mention of travellers, feems to be the Finfter Aar-horn, and can 
only be approached from the Grimfel, or by traverfing the glacier of the Aar. I have 
feen it from the fummits of the St. Gothard, from one of the heights which feparate 
the valley of Grindelwald from the lake of Brientz ; I have been at its foot upon the 
glacier of the Finfter-Aar ; on all fides, and in all places, its elevation is ftupendous, 
and appears to me to exceed even that of the Schreckhorn, which has been, hitherto 
confidered as the higheft *. • * ^ ^ 

* This conjecture of M. Wittenbach is confirmed by aCtual meafurement taken geometrically by Tralles. 

Height of the principal Alps in the cantoii of Bern : • 

Engliih Feet. Englifh Feet. 

Ftnfterarhorn 14,116 I Mouch’ 13,510 • 

Jangfrauhorn 13*730 1 Schreckhorn 13*597 
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The Schreckhorn, or peak of terror, rifes between the two glaciers of Grindelwald, 
Concealed by its bafe, the Mettenberg, it is not fecn from the valley of Grindelwald, and 
the rugged paths which lead acrofs the fuperior glacier to its foot »re extremely didicult 
and dangerous ; part of it is obferved from that glacier. The lops of the Mettenberg 
are of granite, and the lower parts of lamellated rock, blended with mica and quartssi 
The piked fummitsof the Schreckhorn, which rife to an enormous height, appear to be 
of pure granite and other primitive ftones. 

The next in this chain is the Wetterhorn, or Stormy Peak, vvhofe perpendicular fklos 
border the fuperior glacier. The exterior part of this mountain is of calcareous (lone to 
a very confiderable elevation, but the fummits are undoubtedly of primitive rock. I no. 
ticed along the Odes the fame red ftratum,' which makes its appearance on the Eger and 
at the foot of the Jungfrau. Behind the Wetterhorn is feen an elevated rock, which is 
laid by the fnhabitants of Grindelwald to border the glacier of the l-.auteraar, and which 
from thence has been afeended by feveral ebaff'ettrs . 

Examining the ftones brought down by the fupcripr glacier, 1 did not difeover much 
granite in mafs, but often veined granite, and lamellated rock, which frequently enclofc 
pieces of the corneus fpathofus mixed with fteatites, pyrites, and quartz. The foot of 
the Wetterhorn and that of the Mettenberg contains, in feveral places, a fine fpccies of 
white marble, with red, green, and yellow vans ; a quarry of which, now covered by 
the inferior glacier, was formerly, worked. 

In palling from Grindelwald to Meyringen I traverfed the Scheidek, which (lands on 
the foot of the Wetterhorn, and entirety confifts of black Hate; this Hate continues 
to compofe the chain that divides Grindelwald from the plains of TIa£U and the lake ol 
Brientz. 

Defcending the Scheidek I obferved, on*my right hand, the chain that joins the Wet. 
terhom and runs towards the Griqafel. As I have not particularly examined this chain, I 
fhall only remark in general, that ‘from an inveftigation of the ftones and fragments 
which drew the vallies and fides of the Hills, it appears to contain the fame fpecies of 
marble which I found on the fuperior glacier of Grindelwald, alfo red flate, argillaceous 
brefeia, and Various granites. ‘ But this much is certain, that the front of thefe moun- 
tains is entirely concealed by fecondary fubftances, and that the. true region of granite • 
w'as not apparent, until I had, palled Meyringen and afeended the Grimiel, during the 
greater part of which afeent I only noticed lamellated rocks and granite. All the moun- 
tains which form the Grimfel and the neighbouring chain are concealed in my plan by 
the Wetterhorn; they extend behind the Schreckhorn as far as the Finfter-aar-horn. 
This is the true region of granite and other primitive rocks, the heart of the central 
chain, and the great obfervatory of the naturalift. 
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LETTER LX. — Excttt'Jion to Thun, Worbe, and Hindelbank.-r-Tmb of Madame 

Langbans. 

\ 

THE environs of Bern are in general extremely delightful, and no road exhibits 
a more pleafing variety of hill and dale than that which leads to Thun. It runs through 
an agreeable country, winds through fertile meadows, enriched w ith dark forefts of pine 
and fir, and occafional groves of beech and oale; the cattle, lately defeended from the 
Alps, were browzing on the paftures, and added to the animation of the feenery. The 
well-being of the inhabitants is vifible from the cultivation of the” grounds, and from the 
number and neatnefs of the cottages and farm-houfes which are fcattered about the 
fields, ikirted by trees, or half concealed amid tufts of wood. 

Thun "is diitant about twelve miles from Bern *; it occupies the bottom'and brow of 
a hill, and llretcheson both fides of the Aar; it contains twelve hundred fouls, enjoys 
confiderable immunities, has its own magiftrates and courts of jufticc, in which the bailif 
from Bern always prefixes, and from whofe decifion an appeal lies to jhe capital. 
The inhabitants employ thetsfclves in carding and fpinning {ilk for the manufactures 
of Bade ; fome of the burghers poflefs large herds of cattle. 

To the north eaft (land, v on an eminence, the church,' and the caftle, which is the 
refidence of the bailif, and occupies the higbeft point. From its windows I enjoyed a 
moft pleafing and extenfive view, not inferior in its kind to any profpeft in Switzerland. 
Underneath is the tqwn, occupying both fields of the Aar, (landing iii a rich plain of 
pafture, and bounded by a chain of hills, black with forefis of fir, which extend from 
Bern and join theNiefs, a brown and ruggdd mountain, that rifes rapidly from the edge 
of the lake. To the eaft a finall ridge covered with vii\es and trees ; and to the fouth-eaft 
part of the lake of Thun, bounded by hills rifing to the mountains and alps of Lautcr- 
brunnen and Grindehvald, “ piled up to the clouds” 

The Aar flows from the lake between two level promontories prettily fprinklcd with 
trees, on one of which (lands the caftle of Schadan. The lower parts of this view con- 
trafted with the rugged rocks and mountains, referable a painting of Claude by the fide 
of a Salvator Rofa. 

From Thun I returned about fix miles to the village of Maflic, where I quitted the 
high road, and paffed through pleafant thickets of beech and oak, over fields and in- 
clofures ; the cottages and hamlets agreeably fituated in lawns and amid clumps of trees. 
Iii about an bour and a half I entered the road which leads from IkTn to Langenau, and 
alccmling to the upper part of the village of -Worbe, palled an agreeable day with an 
amiable family, who favoured me with a moft cordial and polite reception. The view 
from their houfe, which (lands in the midft of a field, is not inferior to that from the 
caftle of Thun ; it commands a rich inclofed and well-wooded country, gently broken 
into hill and daky’and watered by many lively dreams; the huge white peaks of the 
Jungfrauhorn, Schreckhorn, and Wetterhorn, overtopping a hill embrowned with firs. 

I made alfo an cxcurfion to Hindelbank, a village about four mile? from Bern, in 
order to examine the tomb of Madame Langhans, a moll celebrated work of Nahl, a 
Saxon fculptor. Being employed in confirming a fepulchre for Count d’Erlach, he 
was lodged in the houfe of the clergyman, his particular friend, whofe wife, a woman 

• Mufingen, midway between Btrn and Thun, is rendered memorable in •the unhappy fate of this 
country, by the aflaflination of General d'EtlacU, commander of the Berncfe army, and Lord of Hindel- 
bank. See the Introduftion. v • * 
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of -uncommon beauty, expired in child-bed on Eafter-eve. Struck with the time ofher 
death, animated by the recolle&ion of her beauty, fympathiOng with the affliction ofher 
huiband, he conceived and finilhed this affecting monument. It is placed in the body 
of the church, funk into the pavement like a grave, and covered with two folding-doors. 
When thefe are opened a grave-ftone appears as if juft rent into three fractures, through 
which is half-difcovered the figure of a woman flightly veiled with a fhroud. She is re- 
prefented at the moment of the refurreCtion, when *• the graves are commanded to yield 
up the dead f’ her right hand is gently railing that portion of the broken ftone which 
lies over her head ; and the other holds a naked infant ftruggling with its little hands 
to rcleafe itfeif from the tomb. ** Here am •/, Lord, and the child whom thou gavcjl 
me V* are the fublime words which form the infeription. Below is the name of the 
deceafed, “ Anna Magdalena Langhans, wife of the clergyman. Born 1723; died 
175!.” The workmanfhip is by no means inferior to the original defign ; the artift 
has formed the whole fepulchre out of one block, and fo naturally exprefled the fwelling 
of the ftone, that the fragments feem as if they had juft burft, and were in the aft of 
opening. The only circumftance to be regretted is, that the materials are not fo durable 
as fuch a monument deferves ; being of fend ftone, they are too foft to refill the effects 
of time, and 'even now exhibit fome fymptoms of decay. 

Nothing perhaps can more ftrongly difplay the fuperior effect of fimplicity over mag- 
nificence, than the comparifon of this tomb with the maufoleum of Count dErlach in 
the fame church. The maufoleum confiding of feveral marble figures, executed in a 
mafterly ftyle, and loaded with all the erpbjerns of rank and opulence, fcarcely attracts 
a momentary attention ; while this Ample grave ftone “J peaks home ” to every heart of 
tafte and feeling. 


LETTER LXI. — Viftt to Michael Scbuppach , the Phyfician of Langcnau. 

Langenau, Sept. 18. 

YOU have heard perhaps of Michael Schuppach, the famous Swifs doCtor; of 
whofe fagacity in difeovering the feat of diforders, and applying fuitable remedies, many 
wonderful ftories are recounted ; and which, like Virgil’s Progrefs of Fame, have in- 
creafed in the marvellous in proportion as they receded from th.e feene of action. I am 
now lodged in«the houfe of this celebrated .ASfculapius : it is fituated above the village 
of Langenau, on the fide of a fteep acclivity ; from which circumftance he is generally 
ftyled the phyfician J>f the mountain. 

On our arrival we found the Do£tor in his apartment, furrounded by feveral peafants, 
who were confulting him ; each having brought with hint a finall bottle, containing 
fome of his, water; for, by infpedting the urine, this medical fege pretends to judge of 
the patient's cafe. His figure is extremely corpulent ; he has a penetrating eye, and a 
good-humoured countenance.^ He feats himfelf oppofite to the perfon who confults 
him, one moment looks at the water, the next at the patient ; and continues examining 
alternately the one and the other, whiftling occafionally during the intervals. He then 
opens the ftatebf the cafe, acquaints the confultant with the nature of his complaints, 
and has fometimes the good fortune to hit upon the true caufe. In a word, his knack of 
difeovering diforders by urine, has gained fuch implicit faith in his (kill, that we might 
as well queftion the pope's infallibility to a zealous catholic, 4 s the Doctor's in the pre- 

flier Herr bin irh s unit dot hind, fo du mir gegehen ball. An engraving of this monument i* poblilheJ 
by M dc Mechel of Bade. 

fence 
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fence of his patients. He has certainly performed feveral great cures, and the rumour of, 
them hath brought perfons from all quarters of Europe for his advice. 

The Do&or was formerly a village furgeon, has a flight knowledge of anatomy, and is 
tolerably verfed in botany and chemiftry. His acquaintance with the theory of phyfic 
is laid to be limited ; the greater part of his knowledge being derived from his ex ten five 
practice, though he never Airs a, quarter of a mile from his own houfe ; for he would 
nht take the trouble of going to Bern, even to attend the King of France. 

It is more than probable, that much of t,his extraordinary man’s fuccefs is owing to the 
benefit which his patients receive from change of climate, to the falubrious air of this 
place, and to the amufenient ariling from the conllant fuccefiion of company. But 
whatever may have been the caufes of his celebrity, it has cotne to him, as all accounts 
agree, unfought by himfelf. lie, has. certainly many excellent qualities; is humane 
and charitable to the higheft degree, not only furnilhes the indigent peafants who con- 
ful’t him with medicines gratis, but generally makes them a prefent in money befides, 
and always appropriates a certain portion of his gains to the poor of his parifli. His 
wife and grand-daughters are drefled like the peafant women of the country, and he has 
fhewn his good fenfe in giving the latter a plain education ; the eldeft he beftowed in 
marriage, when (he was but fifteen', upon one of his affiftants, and with her £1300 ; no 
inconfiderable portion for this country. He procured a match for her fo early he faid, 
to prevent her being fpoiled by the young gentlemen telling her that fhe was pretty, 
and infpiring her with the ambition of marrying above her rank. 

If domed io harmony, and the moft perfedt Simplicity of manners, have any preten- 
fions to pleafe, you would be highly delighted" with this rural family. The wife is a 
notable a&ive woman, and fuperintends the houfehold affairs with remarkable clever* 
nefs ; fhe aflifts her hufband likewife in preparing his medicines, and, as he talks no 
other language than the German, flic ferves occafionally as his interpreter. As a proof 
of his confidence in her adminiftration of his affairs, The atts as his treafurer, and receives 
all his fees, which in thecourfe of a year amount to a confiderable fum ; for, although 
he never demands more than the price of his medicines, yet no gentleman confults him 
without giving an additional gratuity. She has likewife received many prefents from 
thofe who have reaped benefit by her hufband’s preferiptions ; feveral of thefe prefents 
confift of valuable trinkets, with which on days of ceremony fhe decks herfelr to the 
beft advantage, in the Ample drefs of the, country, 

The family fit down to table regularly at twelve o’clock ; there at$ always fome 
ftrangers of the party, confiding not only of thofe perfons who are under the Do&or’s 
care, but of travellers, like ourfelves, led by motives of mere curiofity. When the 
weather is fine, and their gueffs more numerous than ufual, dinner is ferved in an open 
fhed that overlooks the adjacent country, with a didant view of the glaciers beyond the 
lake of Thun. Yefterday fome peafants whom the Do&or invited formed part of our 
company ; after dinner he gave fome money to thofe that fat near him, and ordered 
one of his grand-daughters to diftribute his bounty to the others. The benevolence of 
the old man, his gaiety and good.humour, the cheerfulnefs of his family, the gratitude 
of the poor peafants, the beauty of the profpett, and the finenefs of the wqather formed 
altogether a mod agreeable and delightful feene ; and 1 do not remember to have ever 
partaken of any meal with a more fenfible and heartfelt fatisfa&ion. 

This Angular man is very often employed in giving advice from eight in the mom* 
ing till fix in the evening, with no other intermiflion than during the time he is at tabic. 
His drugs are of the beft kind, for he collc&s the fimples, and’diftils them himfelf; 
his houfe, like thofe of the peafants^ is conftru&ed of wood ; and, though always fijtl 

vol. v. 5 u 
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of people, is remarkably neat and clean ; in ihort, every thing about him bears the ap. 
pearance of the pleafing fimplicity of former ages. 

I had almofl forgotten to tell you that I confulted him this morning ; and have reafon 
to be highly fatisfied with his prefcription : for he told me I was in ftich good health 
that the only advice he had to give me, was “ to eat and drink well, to dance, be merry, 
and take moderate exercife.” * 

It is how Langenau fair, and the village is crowded with the neighbouring peafants. 
Great numbers of the men have long beards, and many of them cover their heads with 
a woman’s draw hat, extremely broad, which makes a grotefque appearance ; their drefc 
is chiefly a coarfe brown cloth jacket without fleeves, with large puffed breeches of 
ticking. The women, who are remarkably handfome, wear their hair plaited behind 
in treffes, with the ribband hanging down below the waift ; a flat plain ft raw hat, which 
is very becoming ; a red or brown cloth jacket without fleeves ; a black or blue petti- 
coat bordered with red, and fcarcely reaching below the knees, red dockings with black 
clocks, and no heels to their fhoes ; their Ihifts of extremely fine linen, raftened clofe 
round the neck by a black collar with red ornaments ; the better fort have chains of 
filver between the Ihoulders, brought round under each arm, and faftened beneath the 
bofom, the ends hanging down with filver ornaments. 

I am fo charmed with the fituation of this village, the cheerfulnefs and Angularity of 
this ruftic and agreeable family, and the uncommon character of the humane Do&or, 
that I could with pleafure continue here fome days j but I am preffed for time, and 
have a long journey before me. , . 

This celebrated empiric died in March ^781 ; and Langenau, which I again vifited 
in Auguft 1786, was no longer the refort of the fick, the valetudinarian, the curious, 
and the idle. The .Do&or gained Jjy his pra&ice £10,000 ; of which Turn his wife re- 
ceived a third, and the remainder was diftributed among his fon-in-law and grand- 
children. 

Langenau is fituated at the commencement of the Emmethal, a valley remarkable 
for its cultivation and beauty. Many of the farmers are extremely rich ; the people 
appear in general contented and happy ; the wooden cottages fcattered about the fields, 
are uncommonly neat and comfortable, and announce, in their appearance, the happy 
condition of the peafantry. 


LETTE R LXII . — Pay erne. — Moudon. — Geneva.— Calvin. 

Geneva , Sept. 6 . 

I TOOK leave of my friends at Langenau, in order to proceed to Avignon ; where 
I am going to pay a vifit to the Abbe de Sade , author of the interefting memoirs of the 
fife of Petrarch. Monfieur de Vigur, a fenator of Soleure, offered me a place in his 
carriage to Bern, as my principal obje& in travelling is to acquire intelligence, I gladly 
embraced this opportunity of leading my worthy and well-informed companion into a 
converiation, not only concerning the government of Soleure in particular, but in rela- 
tion alfo to Switzerland in general, ana I found him exceedingly well-difpofed to anfwer 
the feveral queftions he allowed me to propofe. 

The next day I repaffed through Morat and Avenches, and ilept at Payerne, a town 
in the canton of Bern, which efljoys confiderable privileges. Upon the bridge over the 
Broye is an ancient Roman infcription. 

6 Moudon 
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Moudon >8 a handfonte town, the principal burgh of the bailliage, and formerly the 
capital of all that part of the Pays de Vaud, which belonged to the Duke of Savoy. It 
was the ordinary refidence of his chief bailF', and the place where the (Jutes were accul- 
tomed to meet, The bailif appointed by the fovereign council of Bern refides in the 
caftle of Lucen% built upon the i'ummit of a mountain, in a iituation exceedingly 
piCturefque ; it formerly belonged to the Bifliops of Laufanne, and was one of their 
favourite feats, before the reformation was introduced into this country. 

Geneva lies upon the narroweft part of the lake, where the Rhone iffues in two large 
and rapid dreams, which foon afterwards unite. That river feparatcs the city into two 
unequal divifions, receives the muddy Arve in its courfe, and flows through France into 
the Mediterranean. The adjacent country is uncommonly piCturefque, and abounds in 
magnificent views : the feveral objeCts which compofe this enchanting profpett are the 
town, the lake, the numerous hills and mountains, particularly the Saleve and the 
Mole, rifing fuddenly from the plain in a variety of fantafiic forms, backed by the , 
glaciers of Savoy, with their frozen tops gliftening in the fun, and the majeflic Mont 
Blanc rearing its head far above the reft. 

Geneva, which (lands partly in the plain upon the borders of the lake, and partly 
upon a gentle afcent, is irregularly built the houfes are high, and many in the trading 
part of the. city have arcades of wood, which are raifed even to the upper (lories. 
Thefe arcades, fopported by pillars, give a gloomy appearance to the ftreet ; but are 
ufeful to the inhabitants in protecting them from the fun and rain. It is by far the 
mod populous town in Switzerland, and contains 24,000 fouls. This fuperiority of 
numbers is undoubtedly owing to the great mduflry and activity of the inhabitants, to 
its extenfive commerce, to the facility of purchafing the burgherfhip, and to the privi- 
leges which government allows to all foreigners. The members of ttys city are dif- 
tinguiflied into citizens and burgefles, inhabitants and natives *. The citizens and 
burgeffes are alone admitted to a (hare in the govefliment ; the inhabitants are (trangers 
allowed to fettle in the town with certain privileges, and the natives are the fons of thofe 
inhabitants, who poffefs additional advantages ; the two laft claffes form a large ma- 
jority of the people. 

The liberal policy of this government in receiving (trangers and conferring the 
burgherihip is more remarbakble, as it is contrary to the fpirit and ufage of the Swifs. 

It is here indeed more neceffary, the territory of this (late beii)g fo exceedingly finall, 
that its very exiftence depends upon the number and induftry of the people ; for, ex- 
clufive of the city, there are fcarcely 16,000 fouls in the whole diftriCt of the Gertevois. 

The reformed doCtrines firft preached at Geneva in 1533 by William Farel, a native 
of Gap in Dauphine, and Peter Viret of Orbe, owed their final eftablifhment to John 
Calvin,, who was born at Noyon in 1509, and being driven from France by the perfe- 
cutions which Francis the Firft raifed againft the proteftants, made his firft appearance 
in this city in 1 536. 

Zuingle, CEcolampadius, and Haller had reformed the greater part of Switzerland 
fome years before that period ; but Calvin has given his name to the feCtaries of the 
reformed religion, in the fame manner as the new continent took its appellation from 
Americus Vefpucius, notwithftanding the original difeovery was made by Columbus. 
Although Calvin was not the firft reformer of . Geneva, yet, as he gave ftrength and 
folidity to the new eftablilhment, and founded the ecclefiaftical form or government, he 

* Since the late revolution in 178a, there it a fifth clafs, calj$d domiiiHu,' who receive from the raagifc 
trates an annual permiffion to remain in the city. 
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totally eclipfed the fame of bis friend William Fare!, who fcattened the fir ft feeds of 
reformation. In truth, fo great was the afcendency which Calvin, although a foreigner, 
acquired over the citizens, that he pofielfed confiderable influence even in civil matters* 
and bore a large fhare in fettling the political conftitution. Conl'cious that religion de! 
rives fupport from every branch of knowledge, he liberally promoted the cultivation of 
fcience, and the ftudy of elegant literature. To this end, as well Sts to encourage theo- 
logical erudijtion, he prevailed upon government to eftablilh a public academy ; but with 
fingular difmtereftednefs declining the offer of being perpetual prefident, he obtained 
that office for his friend and fellow-labourer Theodore Beza,. In this new feminary 
Calvin, with Theodore Beza, and his other colleagues, eminent for their fuperipr know- 
ledge, read led u res, with fuch uncommmon reputation and fuccefs, as attracted ftudents 
from all quarters. . 

There is fuch a ftriking fplendor in the brighter parts of this celebrated reformer's 
charafter as to render us, at firft glance, almolt infenfible to thofe dark fpots which in 
fome inftances obfeure its glory. But when we reflect on his afperity and arrogance, 
and, above all, on the cruel perfecution of Servetus, we cannot but lament, that he 
did not rife fuperior to the intolerant principles of the age, which, in all other in- 
ftances, he helped to enlighten. With regard to his intolerant principles, it muft be 
acknowledged, that the fame uncharitable fpirit prevailed alfo among many of the moft 
celebrated reformers, who unaccountably conceived, in oppolition not only do the genius 
but to the cleared precepts of the gofpel, that perfecution for conscience’ fake, although 
unchriftian in every other ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, was juflifiable in their own. 

The republic of Geneva is at prefent the* moft tolerating of all the reformed ftates in 
in Switzerland ; being the only government in this country which permits the public 
exercife of the Lutheran religion. In this refped the clergy, no iefs wifely than fuitably 
to the fpirit as well as the letter of the Chriftian revelation, have renounced the prin- 
ciples of their great patriarch Calvifi, although they ftill hold that able reformer in high 
veneration ; yet they know how to diftinguifh his virtues front his defedts, and to admire 
the one without being blindly partial to the other. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER LXIli .-— On the Literature of Geneva. . 

TO a man qf letters Geneva is particularly interefting ; learning is diverted of pe- 
dantry, and philofophy united with aknowledge of the world ; the pleafures of fociety 
are mixed with the purfuirs of literature, and elegance and urbanity give * ?eft to the 
profoundeft difquititioos. Nor are letters confined in this city merely to thofe who 
engage in them as a profeffion, or to thofe whofe fortune and leifure enable them to 
follow where genius leads. Even the lower clafs of people are exceedingly well in- 
formed, and there is perhaps no city in Europe where learning is more univerfally 
diffufed. 1 received great fatisfaQion in converting even with fcvcral tradefmen upon 
topics both of literature and politics ; and was aftonilhed to find in this clafs of 
men, fo uncommon a fhare of knowledge. But the wonder ceafes, when we are 
told, that all *f them were educated at the public academy, where the children of 
the citizens are taught, under the infpeftion of the magiftrates, and at the expence of 
government. 

One circumftance in this feminary particularly contributes to ’excite the induftry and 
emulation of the ftudents ; prize&are annually diltributed to thofe who have diftingullhed 
thjenrtielves in each clafs. Thefe rewards, confiding of fmall medals, are conferred with 

3 fuch 
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fuch folenmity as cannot fail of producing great effett. A yearly meeting of all the 
magiftrates, profeflors, and principal inhabitants., is held at the cathedral, when the firft 
fyndic himfelf diftributes, in the mod public manner, the honorary retributions. I met 
this morning one of the fcholars, and, feeing his medal, inquired its meaning. “ Je la 
porte" replied the boy, fcarcely eight years old, “ parce que fat fait mon devoir." I 
required no ftronger proof to convince me of the beneficial influence upon young 
minds, from thefe encouraging and judicious diftinftions, than appeared from this 
fprightly fpecimen. The citizens enjoy the advafitage alfo of having free accefs to the 
public library ; and by this privilege not only retain but improve that general tin&ure 
of, learning which they imbibe in their early youth. 

The public library owes its origin'to Bonnivard, prior of St. Vi&ot', who was twice 
imprifoned for having aflerted againft the Dukes of Savoy the independence of Geneva, 
and who confidered the hardfhips he had fuffered, and the perils he had cfcaped, as ties 
that endeared him more ftrongly to a city which he had adopted as his own. He was a 
principal promoter of the reformation by gentle means and gradual inrtru&ion. He 
clofed his benefaflions to his beloved city by the gift of his valuable manuferipts and 
books, and by bequeathing his fortune towards the eftablifhment and fuppott of the 
feminary. His works, which chiefly relate to the hiftory of Geneva, are preferved with 
that care and reverence due to fo eminent a benefactor. 

The library contains twenty-five thoufand volumes, and many curious manuferipts, 
of which an accurate and learned catalogue has been lately publifhed by the Reverend 
M. Sennebier the librarian. He has attempted to determine the ages of the feveral 
manuferipts ; he describes their form and fize, the materials on which they are written, 
the ornaments, the charatteriftic phrafes, and pientions the proofs on which he grounds 
his' opinions; he adds the notes, and diftinguifhes thofe which havenever been printed, 
Sennebier has alfo favoured the-world with “ Hi/ioij'g' Litteraire de Geneve" accom- 
panied with biographical anecdotes of thofe natives who have been celebrated for their 
learning. As I Ihould trefpafs too much on your time if I were to attempt fending you 
an account of the principal men of letters in Geneva, 1 lhall confine myfelf to thofe only 
with whom I am perfonally acquainted. . 

Charles Bonnet was born in 1720. His life has been devoted to the purfuits of lite- 
rature, and to the improvement of phiiofophy and fcience. He has proved by his publi- 
cations, that his indefatigable induftry in learching into the phenomena of the creation 
is equalled only by his ingenuity in explaining them. His works, printed at Neuchatel, 
form nine volumes in quarto, or eighteen in oftavo, and contain divers fubje&s of natural 
hiftory, many- accurate obfervations on infetts, on the vegetation of plants, confidcra- 
tions on organised bodies, and the contemplations of nature. By feveral treatifes, and 
particularly his Analytical Effay on the Faculties of the Soul, he has Ihewn himfelf an 
acute metaphyfician. Like his friend Haller, he has alfo flood forth an able advocate 
for the great principles of natural and revealed religion. His * Philofophical Re- 
fearches on Chriftiamty, and his treatife on the Exiftence of God, prove, that an intimate 
knowledge of nature neceflarily tends to eftablifli a rational belief of thofe great truths. 

I had frequent opportunities of converfing with this refpc&able philofopher ; though now 
in the fixty-fixth year of his age,-he poflefles an uncommon degree of vivsfeity and ani- 
mation, {till retains his enthufiafm for the purfuits of fcience, and fpeaks with the fame 
perfpicuity and elegance as are oblerv’able in his writings f. 

e 

# A tranflation of hie Recherche* PhUcfoph'ques fur !es Preuves du CBWlianifme has been given to the public 
by John Lewis Boiilier, Efq under the title of u Philofophical and Critical Inquiries concerning Chriiti- , 
anity,” f Bonnet died fince the publication of the laft edition. 

1 was 
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- I was n6 lefs ambitious of being known to his nephew de Sauflure. Bom in 1740 
he was elefted profeffor of philofophy in 1762, and has given to the public numerous 
fpecimensof his indefatigable induftry, and of the verfatility of his talents : he has made 
various remarks and experiments on microfcopic animals, obfervations on ele&ricity, on 
bafaltic lavas and volcanic productions* on the phyfical geography of Italy. He 'has 
invented an inftrument tor meafuring the degrees of magnetic force; and fo much im. 
proved the electrometer of Gavallo, that it may be almoft confidered as a new inftru- 
ment. But above all, his invention of the hairgrometer, for meafuring the moillure 
of the atmofphere, has enabled him to make many theoretical and experimental re- 
fearches that are detailed in Effai fur F Hygrometre. And although a controverfy fub- 
fifts between him and de Luc, concerning the propriety of hair for this purpofe, yet it 
cannot depreciate this invention, and new lights tnuft be thrown on that fubjeCl by the 
oppofition of two fuch able naturalifts. 

His Voyages dans les Jlpes, of which two * volumes in quarto have made their appear- 
ance, treat of the phyfical geography of the Alps, the formation of mountains, the origin 
of the glaciers, and various phenomena of nature, which peculiarly diftinguilh Switzer- 
land. Unlike fome philofophers of the prefent age, who from their cabinet, and with 
no other knowledge of the earth than what is acquired by books, peremptorily and pre- 
fumptuouily decide on the theory of the^globe ; this indefatigable obferver draws from 
repeated excurfion and inceflant experience a fund of faCls, which may enable him to 
complete the great defign and objeCt of all his refearches, that of eftablilhing a more per- 
fect theory of the earth. 

The cabinet of SauiTure is an objeCt worthy of the traveller’s curiofity ; it contains a 
collection of foreign and Svvifs butterflies, various petrifactions and folds, more par- 
ticularly a large variety of bafalts and volcanic productions, numerous fpecimens of 
granites and other primitive Hones, collected during his various expeditions, and from 
parts which have been only vifited by himfelf. Sauflure has lately refigned the pro- 
feflorfhip of experimental philofophy, and is-fucceeded by my very worthy and ingenious 
friend M. PiCtet Turretini, who has already diftinguilhed himfelf by various publications, 
which elucidate feveral important branches of experimental philofophy f. 

Paul Henry Mallet, bom at Geneva in 1730, paffed the earlier part of his life at 
Copenhagen as preceptor to the prefent King Chriltian the Sixth. His introduction to 
the hiftory of Denmark, under the title of Northern Antiquities, proves him a profound 
and accurate antiquary, and his Hlftories of Hefle, Brunfwic, and Denmark, Ihew him 
no lefs eminent as an Kiftorian . 1 IhouM on this occaflon be unmindful of the honour 

conferred on me, if I omitted to mention, that his latefl work is a tranflation of my 
Travels into Poland, Ruflia, Sweden, and Denmark, to which he has added many re- 
marks, and a Journey into Norway. 

DeLuc, reader to the Queen of Great Britain, and'refident in England, is alfo a na- 
tive of Geneva. He was born in 1727, and publilhed in, 1 77 2 his celebrated work on the 
modification of the atmofphere, and on the theory of barometers and thermometers •, a 
performance which marks a diftinguilhed sera in the hiftory of experimental philofophy, 
and which # he continued under the title of Idees fur la Meteorologies But in his Lettres 
Pbyfiques et Morales, fur FHiJloire de la Terre et de F Homme, de Luc appears to Angular 
advantage. In tjjis learned performance, he difplays a mod extenfive knowledge of na- 

• The third and fourth have been fmee printed* 

f Sauflure died in 17 09. Sennebicr, the ingenious author of Hiitoire Litferairc dc Geneve, ha* published 
an biftorical memoir on hi* life and writing* 
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ture, and applies it with great fagacity in forming a new theory of the earth, and in a 
happy accommodation of his hypothelis to the Mofaic account of the creation. 

The cabinet of de Luc is not only remarkable for the number and rarity of many fpeci- 
mens j but more particularly claims the attention of the naturalift, as a fyftematic col- 
leftion, tending to illuftrate his theory of the globe. With this view it may be divided 
into three principal pars : the firft contains petrifactions and foffils ; the fecond (tones, 
and the third lavas and volcanic productions. The firft part is arranged in fuch a man , 
ner, under three diftinCt heads, as may enable the naturalift, i. To compare the petri- 
factions of animal and vegetables with the fame bodies, which are (till known to exift in 
our parts of the globe ; a. To compare thofe petrifactions of animals and vegetable 
with the fame bodies which are known to exift in diftant countries ; 3. To confider the 
petrifactions of thofe bodies which are no longer known to exift. The fecond part 
comprehends the (tones under three points of view ; 1 . Thofe of the primitive moun- 
tains which contain no animal bodies ; 2. Thofe of the fecondary mountains which 
contain only marine bodies ; 3. Thofe which contain terreftriai bodies. In the third 
part, the lavas and other volcanic productions are diftinguilhed into, 1. Thofe from, 
volcanos now in a burning (late ; 2. Thofe from extinCt volcanos. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER LX IV.— Government of Geneva in 1776. 

THE city and territory of Geneva were forrrfefly united to the German empire, under 
the fucceffors of Charlemagne ; but as the power of the Emperors, feeble even in Ger- 
many, was dill weaker in the frontier provinces, the Bilhops of Geneva, like other great 
vaffals of the empire, gradually acquired very confi durable authority over the city 
and its domains, which the Emperor had no other’ means of counterbalancing than 
by increafing the liberties of the people. During thefe times of confufion, con- 
ftant difputes fubfifted between the Bilhops and the Counts of the Genevois, who, 
although at their firft inftitution confidered as vaffals of the Bilhops, yet claimed a 
right to the exclufive adininiftration of juftice. The citizens, took advantage of thefe 
quarrels, and, by Tiding occafionally with each party, obtained an extenfion of their 
privileges from both. 

But the Houfe of Savoy having purchafed the Genevois, and fucceeded to all the 
prerogatives of the Counts, with additional power ; the Bilhops and the people united 
to oppofe encroachments, which were no lefs prejudicial to the authority of the one 
than to the liberties of the others. During this period, the refpeftive pretenfions of 
the Counts, Bilhops, and citizens formed a government equally lingular and compli- 
cated. The harmony, however, between the Bilhops and citizens was at length broken 
by the artful management of the Counts of Savoy, who had the addrefs to procure the 
epifcopal fee for their brothers, and even for their illegitimate children. By thefe me- 
thods their power in the city fo much increafed, that, towards the commencement of 
the fixteenth century* Charles the Third, Duke of Savoy, obtained an almpft abfolute 
authority over the citizens, and exercifed it in an unjuft and arbitrary manner. Hence 
arofe perpetual ftruggles between the Duke and the citizens, and two parties were 
formed ; the zealots for liberty were called eidgenoffen , or confederates, while the parti- 
fans of the Duke were branded with the appellation of tnammelucs , or Haves. 

The treaty of alliance, which the town contra&ed with Bern and Eriburgh, in 1526 
may be confidered as the true sera of its independence ; for, the duke was foon after . 

deprived 
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deprived of his authority, the bilhop driven from the citv, a republic. ... . 

vernment eftablilhed, and the reformation introduced. . From this tinie, Charles and 
his fucceflbrs waged mediant war againlt Geneva ; but his efforts were rendered inef- 
fectual bv the intrepid bravery of the citizens, and the afliftance of Bern. 

In 1584 Geneva concluded a treaty of perpetual' alliance with Zuric and Bern, by 
which it forms part of the Helvetic confederacy. v 

The iall attempt of the Houfe of Savoy againft Geneva, was in ifoz ; when Charles 
Emanuel treacheroufly attacked the town during a profound peace. Two hundred fol. 
diers foaled the walls in the night, while the inhabitants repofed in unfufpefting fecuri- 
ty ; but being timely difcovered,wererepulfed by the defperatc valour of a few citizens 
who glorioufly facrificed their lives in defence of their country. As. a tribute of public- 
gratitude, thefe brave Genevians were buried with great pomp, and their names re. 
corded on a fepulchral ftone. In memory of this event, lbrne of the fealing- ladders, 
by which the enemy entered the town, are preferved in the arfenal, and the petard, 
which was fattened to one of the gates, when the gunner was killed before it could be 
difeharged. The war occafioned by this perfidy was concluded in the following year by 
a folemn" treaty : lince that period, uninterrupted peace has been maintained between 
the Houfe of Savoy and Geneva; although the King of Sardinia did not till 1 754, 
formally acknowledge the independence of the republic. 

Peace was no fooner concluded with the Houfe of Savoy, than the fpatks of civil 
dilcord, fo apt to kindle in popular governments, and which had been fmothcred bv 
the apprehentton of a foreign enemy, ..again burft forth. During the greater part ot 
the laft century tp the prefent period, the hiftory of Geneva contains little more than a 
narrative of contentions between the ariftocratical and popular parties, and theirftrug- 
gles were occafionaMy exerted with fo mftch animofity, as to threaten fora moment, 
a total revolution in the ftate ; *but, have been hitherto cotnpromifcd without producing 
any fatal efFefts *. 

The power of the Great Council in 1707, was reftrained by an edift, decreeing that 
every five years a general council of the citizens and burghers Ihould be fummoned to de- 
liberate upon the affairs of the republic. Agreeably to this law, a general affembly 
being convened in 171a,- the very firft aft exerted by the people in their colleftive ca- 
pacity, was the abolition of the above edift. 

In confequence of this extraordinary repeal, the power of the ariftocracy continued 
increafing till within thefe few years j when the citizens, by a Angular conjunftion of 
favourable circumftances, joined to an uncommon fpirit of union and perfeverance, 
procured feveral changes in the conttitution of Geneva ; by which the authority of the 
magiftrates has been limited, and the rights of the people enlarged. Happy if they 
know where to ftop ; left, by continuing to extend the bounds of their own privileges, 
and by too much rettraining the power of the magiftrates, they (hake the foundation 
of civil government, , 

The prefent conttitution of Gene^, may be confidered as a mean between that of 
the ariftocratical and popular cantons : more democratical than any of the former, as 
the fovereign and legiflative authority refide in the general affembly of the citizens; 
more ariftocfatical than the latter, becaufc the powers veiled in the Great and Little 
Councils are very confiderable. . . 

• The reader will refollrft that this letter wa« written in 1776, before the Revolution of which 
is related in the fubfequent letter. See an excellent narrative of thefe inteftfne commotions, and of the 
. gradual change from a a ariftocratical to a popular form of government, in Planta’s Hiftory of the Helvetic 
.{penfederacy, chap. ix. 
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The members of the Senate, or Little Council of twenty-five, enjoy in their corpo- 
rate capacity feveral prerogatives, almoft equal to thofe pofTdTed by the inoft ariftocra- 
tical ftates. They nominate half the members of the Great Council, fupply the prin- 
cipal magiftrates from their own body, convoke the Great Council and the General 
Council, and previoufly deliberate upon every queftion laid before thefe councils ; in 
other words, in them is lodged the power of- propofing ; confequehtly as every act 
mult originate from them, no law can pafs without their approbation. In this fcnate is 
veiled 'alfo the chief executive power ; the admmiftration of the finances, and, to a 
certain degree, jurifdi&ion in civil and criminal caufes. They nominate, to moll of 
the fmaller pods of government; and enjoy thefame privilege of conferring the burg- 
herlhip. They compofe, in conjunction with thirty-five members, chofen by them- 
felves,. the Secret Council, which never aflembles but on their convocation, and only 
upon extraordinary occafions. 

Thefe prerogatives, however, are counterbalanced as well by the privileges of the 
Great Council, as by the franchiles of the General Council The ^privileges of the 
Great Council confift in choofing the members of the fenate from their own body, in 
receiving appeals in all caufes above a certain value, in pardoning criminals, in difpof- 
ing of the molt important charges of government, except thofe which are inferred by 
the General Council, and in approving or rejecting whatever is propofed by the Senate 
to be laid before the people. 

The General Council, or aflembly of the people, is compofed of the citizens and 
burghers of the town; their number on ah average amounts to about 1,500, but fel- 
dom more than 1200 meet at the fame time; '.the remainder being either fettled in fo- 
reign countries, or abfent. I ought to have explained to you fooner, the diftin&ion 
between citizeu ; and burghers : the burghers are either the fons of citizens or burghers *, 
born out of Geneva, or have obtained the burgherlhip by purchafe ;. the citizens are 
the fons of citizens or burghers, born in the towp.* The burghers maybe chofen 
, into the council of two hundred, but the citizens alone can enter into the Senate, and 
, poflefs the charges appropriated to that body. ’ 

The General Council meets twice a year, chufes the principal magiftrates, approves 
or reje£ls the laws and regulations propofed by the councils, impofes taxes, contracts 
alliances* declares way or peace, and nominates half of the members in the Great 
Council. All qyeftions are decided by the majority of voices; and each member deli- 
vets his vote without having the liberty of debating. The reftri&ion is certainly rea- 
fonable: for, in a popular aflembly, like this of Geneva, compofed of citizens, the 
meaneft of whom is well verfed in the conftitution of the commonwealth, and where 
the people in general have a ftrong propenfity to enter into political difeuflions ; if every 
voter was permitted to.fupport and enforce his opinion by argument, there would be 
no end of debate, and the whole time would be confumed in petulent declamation. 

l^ut the principal check to 'the authority of the Senate; arifes from the right of re- 
election , or the power of annually expelling four members from the Senate at the no- 
mination of the four fyndfcs, and from the ^jjvilege of reprefentation. The right of 
re-ele£lion was obtained by an edift of the General Council in 1768, ,and is thus exer- 
•cifed. From eight Senators appointed by the Senate and approved by the Great Coun- 
cil, the General Council annually chufe the four Syndics. But ftiouRl the General 
Council rejeft the eight candidates, and all the other Senators who are fucceflively pre- 
sented to them, four members of the Great Council occupy their places. 

* The children of thofe who ate employed, in foreign countries, in the ferviCe of the. ftate, although 
4>orn out of Geneva, are entitled to all the privilege of citizens. 

vol. V. 5 x with 
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With refpeft to the fecond reftraint upon the power of the Senate, the right of re- 
prefentation ; every citizen or burgher has the privilege of applying to the Senate in 
order to procure a new regulation, or of remon ({rating againft any act of the magif. 
tracy. Thefe reprefentations have, perhaps, proved one of the principal means of fe. 
curing the liberties of the people from the encroachments of the two councils ; the 
magistrates are obliged to give an explicit anfwcr to thefe rcprefentactions ; for, if the 
firft is not' confidered is fatisfaftory, a fecond remonft ranee is presented. According 
to the nature and importance of the complaint, the representation is made by a greater 
or lefs number of citizens, and it has fometimes happened, that each remonltrance hat 
been accompanied by feveral hundred, in different bodies. 

The fa lanes of the magiit rates are fo inconfiderable, as not to offer any temptation of 
pecuniary emolument : a fenfe of honour, a fpirit of pre-eminence, the defire of ferving 
their country, together with that perfonal credit which is derived from an office in the 
adininid ration, are the principal motives which aduatc the candidates to folicit a Ihare 
in the magiftracy. Accordingly, the public polls are generally filled by men of the 
firft: abilities, and of the moll refpe&able characters. The revenues of government, at 
the highest .calculation, fcarcely amount to 30,000 pounds a year ; a fum, however, 
which, by a well-Tegulated ceconomy, is more than lufficient to defray the current ex- 
pences. 

It is very remarkable that, in a republic fo free as Geneva, and where the true prin- 
ciples of liberty are generally underilood, there fhould be no precife code of penal law ; 
for, although the form of the profecution is fettled, yet the trial of the criminal is pri- 
vate, and the punilhment left to the dedffon of the magiftrate. Nor are the franchifes 
of the people ascertained with that accuracy which might be expeded. Under Ademar 
Fabri, bilhop of Geneva in the fourteenth century, a certain number of political regu- 
lations, both civil and criminal,, together with feveral particular cuftoms and franchiles, 
were drawn up in form, and the bHhop took an oath to obferve them. Thefe (latutes, 
if they tnay be fo called, were confirmed* by Amadeus the Eighth, Duke of Savoy. 
This code, to which the people appeal in, all cafes of controvcrfy, is compiled in a very 
inaccurate and confufed manner, and the magiftrates refufe to lubmit to its authority, 
becaufe it was publilhed before the independence of the republic was confirmed. The 
people have repeatedly demanded a code of municipal and penal laws, fo exprefs, as to 
prevent the •arbitrary decifion of the magifirate, and although fuch a code was ordered 
in 1738 and 1768, yet the compilation has been hitherto deferred. . 

The code 6f civil law is the moll perfect part of the conftitution ; all matters con- 
cerning commerce .being well-regulated, and private property fecurely guarded. It is 
unneceffary to trouble you with a particular detail of the fumptuary laws which nearly 
Tefemble thofe in mod other ftates'of Switzerland, where the reftrittions of that kind 
are' enforced. But there is one law, relating £0 bankrupts, too Angularly fevere not to 
be mentioned : if a member of either council becomes a bankrupt, he is immediately 
degraded, and from that moment rendered incapable of holding any poll under go- 
vernment, until he has difeharged all Die juft demands of his creditors ; even his chil- 
dren are fubje&ed to the fame difgrace j and no citizen can exercife\ny public employ- 
ment, while tjie debts of his father remain unpaid. 

In this city,, as in all the other principal towns of Switzerland, a public granary is 
eftablifhed. Magazines of this kind, ufeful in all ftates, are more particularly necef- 
fary in fo populous a place as Geneva, which if the neighbouring powers Were to pro- 
hibit the exportation of corn, might be expofed to famine. The com is dried by 
rowans of ingenious machines, and retailed to the inn- keepers and bakers } a confidera- 
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ble profit accrues to government, and there is always in cafe of necoffity, a fufficient 
quantity in referve to fupport the inhabitants during a year and an half. 

Geneva is ftronglv fortified on the fide of Savoy, and agarrifon conltaotly maintained ; 
but thefe forth itior nd this garriion are only fufficient to guard them from any fud- 
den attack, and r^uH not be 'ong eiended againft a regular fiege. The great fecuritv 
of the republic Cunfifts r its alliance \ h the Swifs cantons, by means of Zuric and 
Bern : as n is the irtereft both of the Kings of France and Sardinia to be in friendlhip 
with the Swi r s and to preferve the indt pendcnce ot Geneva ; it derives its greatell fecurity 
fro n ucii umfh.nce wb' \ in font e cafes, would be the fourcc of danger; namely, its 
vi inity to the dominions of 1 ‘uch powerful neighbours *. Geneva is the only republic 
in Switzerland, which has no regular companies in any foreign fefvice f. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER LXVIII. — Como. — Mendrifio. — Lake of Como. — Mnianj.—Fort of Fucntes. 
— Lagbctto di Cbiavcnna. — Entrance into the Country of the Grifons. 


dear sir, ’ Cbiavcnna, July, at, 1779. 

SINCE I travelled over part of Switzerland, I have been defirous to make a tour 
through the remainder of that country, particularly to vifit the Grifons ; and I (hall 
now take the opportunity of indulging my curiofity, and propofe to myfelf the fads- 
faction of continuing to fend you, on this as on the former occafion, my obfervations 

and remarks. . . 

I quitted Milan laft week, and proceeded through a gently nfing country, well- 
wooded and fertile in corn and vines, to Como. This town being diftinguilhed by the 
birth of Pliny the younger, the inhabitants ‘have placed his ftatue in a niche on theout- 
fide of the church, with a Latin inferip-ion bearing the date of 1499. I need not re- 
mind you, with how much rapture and enthufiafm ‘Pliny mentions the delightful fixa- 
tion of his native town, and the romantic feenery of the environs, in thofe letters of 
which you have given to the public fo accurate and elegant a tranflation. 

Como is indeed mofl: pleafantly fixated, in a narrow vale, cnclofed by hills, upon 
the fouthern extremity of a beautiful lake ; it is furrounded by a wall llanked with pic- 
turefque towers, and backed by a conical eminence, on which Hands the ruins of an 
antient caftle. Thehoufes are neatly built of ftone; and the cathedral is a handfome 
edifice of white marble, hewn from the neighbouring quarries. The inhabitants have 
•edabliffied fcvcral manufactories of cotton and filk, and carry on fome trade with the 
Grifons. 

From Como I made an excurfion to Mendrifio, one of the Italian bailhages belong- 
ing to the t twelve cantons of Switzerland. Thefe bailliages formed part of the Mila- 
nefe, and in 1512 were ceded to the cantons by Maximilian Sforza, who was raifed to 
the ducal throne by the Swifs, after they had expelled the troops of Louis the Twelfth, 
and taken polfeffion of the duchy. Francis tfce Firft, fucceffor of Louis, having re- 


* The couqucft of Savoy by the French deftroyed this equilibrium, and was the certain prelude to the 

fubiugation^of Gine^^ n ^ j^ tterg g ^ and 67) of the revolutions of Geneva 178a, 17S9, “ a puddle 
1., J n„. m » nmitted as little iiiterefting at this period of grand revolutions. 
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covered the Milanefe and Secured his conqueft by the vi&ory of Marignano, purchafed 
the friendlhip of the Swifs by confirming their right to the ceded territory j a right 
which the fubfequent dukes of Milan were too prudent to difpute. 

Men'drifio and Ba!erna*is one of the fmalleft of thefe tranfalpine bailliages: the 
bailiff or governor is appointed fucceflively by each of the twelve cantons, and remains 
in office two years. He is fupreme judge f in criminal affairs without* appeal : a power 
too great to be entrusted to a ftranger, commonly ignorant of the laws, and ' interefted 
to fncreafe his revenue. In civil caufes an appeal lies to the fyndicate of Switzerland. 
The inhabitants enjoy confule^able privileges, civil, ecclefiaftieal, and commercial. 
The diftrid is extremely fertile in vines, corn, and pallurage, and yields a great quan- 
tity of excellent (ilk. p 

Returning to Como, I embarked upon the lake ; the banks near the town are richly 
wooded, and ftudded with country houfes and finall villages, which lie upon the 
gentle acclivities near the margin of the water. At firlt the lake is Scarcely a quar- 
ter of a mile broad, but it widens near a neck of land upon which is fituated the 
imall village of Turnio. The neighbourhood of Turnio, and tjie diftri&s bordering 
the lake of Como, fupjfly, for the. mod part, thofe Italian emigrants who wander 
through Europe vending barometers and thermometers} of whom numbers annually 
refort to England. 

After an hour’s rowing we reached Pliniana, remarkable for a Angular fountain, 
which is flill to be feen in the fame ftate as deferibed by Pliny. Pliniana, a'villa be- 
longing to a Milanefe nobleman, is conftru&ed upon the edge of the water, in a mod 
romantic Situation, backed by rocks covered with trees and pafture. The mailer of 
the houfe received me with much civility and politenefs, and kindly accompanied me to 
the fountain. It is a fpring, which burfts from the rockclofe to the houfe, and falls in 
natural cafeades into the lake. I examined fome of the phenomena alluded to in the 
following defeription, and received*the account of the others from the gentleVnan hirn- 
felf, who had repeatedly made them the fubjett of his obfervation. The fpring ebbs 
and flows three times a day ; it gradually riles, until it forms a confiderable 11 ream, and 
then as gradually fubfides, till it becomes almofl dry. I faw it in its flow, and meafured 
the increaleuby placing Hones at different distances, which were fucceflively covered in 
a fmall fpace of time. This rncreafe and decreafe is regular, excepting in bad weather : 
in the late fe’afon, which has been extremely fair, the ebb and flow were remarkably uni- 
form. The original paffage, in which Pliny deferibes the- ebb and flow of this fpring, 
is written upon the wall of an adjoining apartment. 

Fons oritur in monte, per faxes decurrit , e: uipitur canatiunculd manu faEld ; ibi paululum 
retenfus in Larium lacum decid'd. Hujus mira rntura : ter in die Jiatis auftibus ac di/ni - 
nutionibus crejcit , decrefcitque . Cernitur id pa/am, et cum fummd vo/uptafe deprehenditur : 
juxta recumbis , et vefeiris , atque etiatn ex ipfo jfonte ( nam ejl frigidijftmus Jpotas : interim ilk 
certis dimenftsque moment is vet fubtrabitur. vet adfurgit annulum ; feu quid aliud ponis in fic- 
c o , alluitur fenftm, ac novijftme aperitur ; detegitur rurfiis paulatimque defetitur : ft diu * 
tius obferves utrumque iterum ac tertib videos J. 

Having 

*' In the new ditifion of -'Switzerland, Mendrifio and Balcrna were included in the canton or department 

of Lugano. ..... at 

f In cafe of capital punishment, he is obliged. to confult the Secretary, notary, and the other officer* ot* 
the didrift i but a* they have no vote, hi* power is fupreme. 

\ Plin, I'pift. lib. iv. £^>. “ There it a fpring which rife* in a neighbouring - mountain, and run- 

ning among the rocks i* received into a little bapqnetting-room, 'from whence after the force of it* current 
it a little reftrained, it fall* into the Larito lake. The nature of this fpring it extremely furpriiing ; it ebbs 
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Having gratified my curioffty at Pliniana, I embarked, and continued to Clarice, 
where ,1 palled the night. The weather, which has lately been uncommonly fultry, is 
fuddenly changed, and this morning a violent thunder-ftorm overtook us upon the lake ; 
the water being extremely agitated, we landed at a fmall village upon the weftern Ihore, 
in order to Wait until the ftorm fliould fubfide. The navigation of thefe lakes, which 
are enclofed between the mountains, is occafionally dangerous, according to Virgil’s 
delcription of the Benacus, ( or Lago di Guarda. 

Tv, Lari maxim*, tuque 
Fluftibut et fremitu \ajfurgens, Bcnacc , marine. 

The Lake of Como is about thirty-fix miles in length, in general from iwo. to three 
broad, and four at the wideft part, where it is divided into two branches. The great 
branch leads directly to Como ; the final! branch, called the lake of Lecco, difeharges 
the Adda, and communicates by means of that river and the canals* of the Adda and 
the Canale Vecchio, with Milan. 

The borders are high hiljs covered with vines, Spanilh chefnut, walnut, and almond 
trees, and dotted with numerous villages and fmall towns. The hills bounding the 
lake rife gradually higher and higher, from thofe which encircle Como to the crags 
which tower near its upper extremity. 

The ftorm at length fubfiding, I embarked, and proceeded to Bellaho, whofe ftreets 
are fo narrow as fcarcely to admit the fmalleft cart. It is fituated at the foot of a lof- 
ty precipice, rent from top to bottom by a j:hafm, through which a furious torrent 
forces its way. A bridge is thrown acrofs the chafm, from whence the fpe&ator looks 
down with terror into a gulph fcarcely inferior in depth to that at the Panten-Bruckf, 
in the canton of Glarus, and an aqueduft fs conducted along the precipitous fides of 
the rock. 1 again embarked, and proceeded to Domafio, where I waited upon the go- 
vernor; to obtain the permiflion of vifiting the Port of Fuentes : my requeft being 
readily complied with, I crofted the lake, accompanied by a foldier, and landed at 
Collico. 

A little above Domafio, on both fides of the lake, begins the malaria , or unwhole- 
foineair; the borders are no longer abrupt hills but a flat fwamp, formerly covered 
with water. The inhabitants are fubjeft to intermitting fevers ; on which account dur- 
ing the heats of fummer, when the malignity of the atmofphere is at its height, the 
greater part quit the plain, and retire to the neighbouring mountains. J found Collico 
and its neighbourhood almoft entirely deferted ; the cottages were (hut up ; and had it 
not been for the appearance of a ftraggling.man and Woman, ihould have concluded 
this part of the country to have been uninhabited. After walking about two miles fronx 
Collico, we came to the bottom of the rock, upon which (lands the Fort of Fuentes. 
But before we afeend, I fhall detain you a moment with a fhort hiftory of this fort, 
which at the beginning of the laft century was fo much celebrated in the annals of 
Europe. 


and flow* regularly three times a day. The increafe and decreafe is plainly vifible, aad very entertaining 
to obferve. You fit down by the fide of the fountain, and whilft you are taking a repaft and drinking its 
water which is extremely cool, you fee it gradually rife, and fall. If you place a ring, or any thing elfe 
at the bottom when- it is dry, the. dream reaches jt by degrees till it is entirely covered, and then again- 
gently retires from it $ and if you wait you may fee it thus advance and recede three times fucceffivcTy.’* 
Me!molh y t Tranjlatim . , _ _ , 

• See Letter 88. - t See Letter 

One 
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One of the articles in a treaty between Francis Sfor&a, Duke of Milan, and the 
Grifons, exprefsly ftipulating that no fort (hould be conft rutted in the diftritt of Piantedio , 
was confirmed by the Spanilh branch of the Houfe of Auftria, which fucceeded Charles 
the Fifth in the pofleflion of the Milanefe. Notwithftanding this agreement, when the 
religious difputes, occafioned by the .introduction of the reformed religion into the 
Valteline, created a jealoufy between the Houle of Auftria and the Grifons, the Count 
de Fuentesf, governor of Milan, laid, in 1603, the foundation of the fort, which he; cal- 
led after his own name, and faw it completed in 1606. From this place fituated in the 
Piantedio , he introduced troops into the Valteline, and fupported the inhabitants in their 
hoflilities againft the Grifons. Henry the Fourth of France, alluding to the couftruQion 
and fituation of this fort upon the borders of Italy, and near the confines Of the Grifons, 
ufed to fay, II vent du mime naud ferrer la gorge de I Italic et les pieds auUrGriJJons *. 

If you are not fatigued with this preliminary account, we will now mount to the fort, 
and take a view of its prefent flate. It is built upon an infulated rock, about a mile 
and a half from the neareft ridge of mountains, and two miles from the lake, fo that 
it completely commands the only great open.ning which leads into the Valteline, either 
from the hjdanefe or the Grifons ; a fituation of great importance, when the pofleflion 
of the Valteline was an objett of confequence to the Houfe of Auftria. The fortifi- 
cations are a quarter of a mile in circumference, conft rutted with ftone, and contain a 
few ruinous barracks for foldiers, and the governor’s houfe, which is in a molt wretched 
condition. . The whole garrifon confifts of three foldiers, who at the expiration of three 
days, return to Domafidi and are- relieved by an equal number: the. only inhabitants 
are a peafant and his wife, who have redded there a year, and have been almoit con- 
ftantly afflitted with the ague. The plain below the rock being entirely marlhy, andxo- 
vered with rulhes,. exhales a peftilential effluvia, which infetts the atmofphere, and oc- 
cafions the unwholefomenefs of Jthe fort. The Spaniards were accuftomed to ftyle 
this place, from its peculiar fituatioif, the yoke of the Grifons, while the Grifons, in al- 
lufion to its'bad air, termed it with more prbpriety the grave of the Spaniards. 

The view from the fort is remarkably fine and pitturefque. On one fide, the rich 
Valteline, watered by the turbulent Adda ; on the other, the lakes of Como and Chia- 
venna, beautifully encircled with numerous towns and villages. The hills which Ikirt 
the Valteline and the lake of Como, prefent a variegated landfcape of forefts, cornfields, 
and paftures, finely contrafted, towards the Grifons, by the rugged Rhetian alps co- 
vered with eternal fnow. 

Having take& leave of 'the three foldiers, and bid adieu to the peafant and his wife, 
I defended into the plain : the foil is fertile, but being fubjett to fretfuent inundations, 
is not- capable of cdnftant cultivation. That part which lies between the fort and the 
lake is fo marlhy, that although the ftraight line to the place of embarkation fcarcely ex- 
ceeded two miles, yet I was obliged to make a circuit of five before I arrived. I palled a 
range of fqu&rfe ftones which form the boundary between the Milanefe and the country of 
the Grifons: on one fide of each ftone was inferibed Stato di Milano , on the other 
Grigioni: they were put up, as the. date informed me, in 1763, the year in which the 
treaty, or the capitulation of Milan, was concluded between the Emprefs of Germany, 
as fovereign of ^dilan, and the Grifons. Bv this treaty the limits of the two ftates 
were finally fettled; and feveral other fubjefta of difpute amicably adjufted. Having 
reached the Adda, which, for a Ihort fpace, makes the line of reparation between the 

Milanefe and Grifons, I walked along its banks ; its ftream is muddy, and navigable 

• 

* With the lame knot he binds the neck of Italy and the feet of the Grifons. 
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only by rafts. Moft of the maps of the lake of Como are erroneous, in reprefenting 
that lake and the Laghetto di Chiavenna as one great piece of water, and the Adda as 
flowing into the former ; whereas the two lakes are diftinft bodies, and ttye Adda joins 
a fmall dream which iffues from the Laghetto , and thus united falls into the lake of 
Como. 

1 embarked near Dacio, the lad village in the Milanefe, at which place all boats 
laden with merchandife are obliged to pay a fmall duty. Soon afterwards I entered the 
lake of Chiavenna, which belongs to the Grifons. The views of this lake are extremely 
wild and magnificent ; furrounded as it is with barren rocks, craggy, and rifing into 
fpires lprinkled with fnow : the bafes of the dreadful precipices are loft in the dead and 
overlhadowcd water, dangerous on account of its malignant vapours, and adording no 
afylum, fcarcejy a landing-place, to the crews of thofe frail boats caught unwarily in 
the violent florins to which it fs fubjeft. I landed at Riva which confifls of a few 
fcattered cottages and warehoufes, and having procured fome horfes, proceeded to 
Chiavenna by moon-lighh The villages were almoft deferted, and the inhabitants 
withdrawn to the mountains. The people in general are fo greatly alarmed at the un- 
wholefbme ftate of the air in this feafon, that the watermen who rowed me from Como, 
although exceedingly fatigued, went back to Domafio, and exerted all their eloquence 
to diffuade me from my firft intention of remaining in the plain : overcome by their re- 
peated importunities I purfued my journey to Chiavenna. Indeed no other proof of 
the tainted air is requifite than the afpcdl of the inhabitants ; the few peafants whom I 
met in the villages, as well near the Fort of Fuentes as in the valley of Chiavenna,. 
were moftly wan and livid. The narrow valley through which I paffed from the lake 
to Chiavenna, is enclofed between the firft and loweft chain of the Rhetian Alps; it is 
watered by the torrent Maira, and produces Turkilh wheat, pafture, chefnuts and 
mulberry-trees, together with a great abundance of willows. The afeent his rapid to- 
Chiavenna, which is built in a higher and more wholefome fituation. 


LETTER LXIX. — Plurs. — Its Dejlrutlion in the lajl Century by a Fall of a Mountain . 

— Valley of Pregalia. 

* July 25. 

MY Jaft letter left me at Chiavenna, of which town I defer fending you any defcrip- 
tion, as I propofe returning there in my way to Coire. The morning ajppr my arrival, 
I rode about four qjjles, to the fpot formerly occupied by the town of Piura, or Plurs, 
which was totally'overwhelmed by the fall of mount Conto. This terrible cataftrophe 
'happened on the 25th of Au^uft 1618. 

Plurs was a large and flourilhing town, fubjeft, as well as Chiavenna, to the Grifons.. 
Contemporary writers mention, that it contained three churches, many large houfes, 
and a ftone bridge over the Maira, and that its population amounted to at leaft 1 500 
inhabitants who carried on no inconfiderable commerce. The valley in which it 
was fituated is very narrow, and the whole town was buried in one undiftinguifhed ruin. 
A contemporary account relates, that the cloud of duft and rubbilh was 18 great as to 
cover the heavens like fmoke, and even to extend as far as Chiavenna ; the inhabitants 
of which place, alarmed at this phenomenon, were (till more terrified at the fudden difap- 
pearance of the Maira, ( whofe courfe was flopped by the fallen fragments of rock, 
and apprehenfive that the torrent had undermined Chiavenna,* precipitately fled in 
great Ambers to the mountains. 


I walked 
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I w alke d over the fpot where Plurs was built : parts of the antient walls, and the 
ruins of a country houfe, which belonged to the Franchi, the richeft family in the place, 
are the only remains of its former exiftence ; and thefe would not be noticed by a paf. 
fenger. A peafant who has a cottage clofe to the ruins, pointed out to me every place 
as it had bden explained to him by his grandfather. He fhewed me where flood the 
churches and principal houfes, the channel through which the river then flowed, and 
where the bridge was conftru&ed. He informed me, that in digging, feveral dead bo- 
dies had been found ; particularly the bones of a pried, covered with fhreds of gar- 
ments, which indicated that he was employed in divine fervice when the rock over- 
whelmed the Wn. ‘ Houfhold utenfils are frequently dug up; the other day fevehil 
corpfes were difcovered, and on the finger bone of one were a filver and two gold rings. 
Vineyards, chefnut-trees, and houfes cover the fpot where this unfortunate town was 
once fituated. 

The valley in this part has an Oval appearance, and is fkirted by a beautiful grove of 
chefnut-trees ; the furrounding mountains are deep and rugged, and from the top of 
mount Savonne, Facquafragia , a confiderable torrent precipitates itfelf, at firft in a full 
unbroken dream, and afterwards divides into three feparste falls, highly ornamental to 
the beautiful feenery. * ’ 

I next followed my guide to the houfe of a gentleman near Chiavenna, to fee a 
drawing of Plurs before it was overwhelmed ; his ancedors had large poffeffions, and 
were the riched family in the town. The matter of the houfe {hewed me the picture, 
and explained to me the fituation of the different buildings. He then politely accom- 
panied me through his grounds to a manufactory of ftone-pots called Lavezzi, which 
are made near Chiavenna, and much ufed for kitchen utenfils throughout thefe countries, 
and fome parts of Italy. This manufe&ure is very antient : Pliny mentions the * done 
under the denomination of lapii Cmenfis , becaule the pots were fent to Como, ami 
there exported. . 

Thefe utenfils are made by the following procefs : the Workmen hew from the quarry 
femicircular blocks of done, from, which, with an inftrument refembling that ufed by 
turners, they hollow a veffel about a foot in diameter. - From the remaining mafs they 
frame another of inferior dimenfions, and continue their operation till they have pro- 
duced a feries of femicircular pots, gradually decreafing to the fize of a linall bafon. 
From. Plurs .1 continued along the vatltfy of Santa Croce, and entered the country of 
the Grifons at the fmall village of Cada Segna, in Pregalia. 

At Bon djfr which is a fmall village in the valley of Pregalia, Count de Salis, formerly 
Britilh envoy to the Grifons, has conftrufied a large and commodious houfe entirely 
fitted up in the Eaglilh tafte. It is fituated at the extremity of a ftnall plain fcarcely 
half a mile in length, ahd about four hundred paces broad, bounded- on each fide by 
a chain of the Rhetian Alps, whofe fides are covered with foreds intermixed with luxu- 
riant padure. The plain is enclofed by fome rugged rocks, behind which others (hoot 
to an enormous height, crowned with perpetual fnow ; this little plain produces excel- 
lent padure, barley, rye, vegetables of all forts, and fome fruit-trees. Through it 
dalbes the torrent Maira over broken fragments .of rock. 

I rambled about the valley of Pregalia and the neighbouring mountains ; and ob- 
ferved the dbmedic ceconomyof the peafants. Their food is chiefly fait meat, rye 

* Latu Ollarit. — PlinyV Lapit Ctmenjk itclaflfed by Wall«riu» anting the by i.irtn*u# among 

the caka. It is opake, unduo ua tp the touchy and compofed of mica and fteatites. WW 11 

from the auarrv it is ealtlv cut aud turned i on being expoled to the air it hardens, but will pouih. 
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“bread, milk, cheefe, polenta, and chefnuts, which are fo plentiful at this feafon of the 
year that they make a principal ingredient in all their meals : the mod common me- 
thods of dreuing them ire to boil, and ferve them up with crumbs of bread, or to grind 
them to a pafte, and then heat them with milk. The peafants are well clothed. They 
manufacture linen and coarfe cloth at home, every family having a loom, which is 
worked in the winter feafon ; the finer cloth, winch they wear only on Sundays and 
feltivals, is procured from Germany. 

The valley of Pregalia reaches from- the Podefteria of Plurs to the confines of Upper 
Engadina, and contains about eighteen hundred inhabitants : it is a high jurifdiCtion 
in the league of God’s Houfe, and is divided into the two independent communities of 
Sopra and Sotto Porta ; fo denominated from a wall with an opening called Porta, 
through whictrthe road paffes, and which feparates the valley into two equal parts. 
Thefe two communities enjoy a democratical form of government a Jhort account of 
which will convey fome idea of the mode in which the adminiftration of affairs is carried 
on in thefe little ftates. * 

Each community has its general affembly, in which the fovereign power is verted ; 
every male at the age of eighteen has a vote ; in each of thefe affemblies the magiftrates 
and reprefentatives to the general diet are chofen by the majority of voices ^ inftruc- 
tions are given to the reprefentatives, and all appeals from the diet decided in the lart 
refort. For civil caufes the two communities have feparate tribunals, compofed of the 
Landamman , who is prefident, and twelve artiftants ; and an appeal lies from one to 
the other. For criminal affairs there is one court of jurtice, compofed of a Podejia , 
and an equal number of judges from each community. The Poderta is thus chofen : 
each community appoints two perfons, who nominate nine others, and thefe nine choofe 
two candidates, who draw lots for the office. The fame perfon is not unfrequently 
nominated Poderta by both parties ; and then it is decided by lot to which he belongs. 
This criminal court of jurtice is always held at Vico„S6prano, in Sopra Porta. In all 
delinquencies the punishments are extraordinarily fevere, and the remiffion or alle- 
viation is entirely left to the judges, who generally take a commutation in fines ; fo that 
if the criminal is poor he undergoes the punifhraent, if rich, he redeems himfelf by 
money. 


LETTER LXX . — Defcription of the Marmot. 


THE marmot is extremely common in the mountains of Switzerland, and parti- 
cularly in this part ®f the Grifons ; and, as many erroneous accounts of this fagacious 
little animal have been given, I fhall fend you an extract, fele&ed from a defcription 
written in the German tongue by Dr. Girtaner *. 

The marmot inhabits the higheft and molt inacceffible fountains, prefers the narrow 
valleys, and particularly the weftern or fouthern afpeft, as the warmeft, and avoids 
moirt places. After fleeping during winter, he iffues from his hole at the opening of 
fpring, and defeends to the lower regions', where vegetation is forward. In fummer 
he again afeends the rocky heights, and frequents folitary caverns. He feeds upon 
herbs and roots, and particularly on the alpine plantain, mountain fpingel, hlpine lady’s 
mantle, mountain forrel, alpine toad-flux, alpine trefoil, and alpine rtarwort f j when 


A French tranflation of this account is given in Roller's Journal for 1786. 

Plantago album, Phcllandrium mutel/iho, Alcbemilla alprna , Rumex digynut, Antirbinum olpinum, Trifolkm 
lum, yffltr alpinut. 


ol. y. 


tame. 
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tame, he eats almoft every thing except fleft). On drinking, he raifes up his head like 
fowls at every fip, looking on each fide with timorous watchfulnefs ; he drinks but little 
and is extremely fond of butter and milk. * 

At break of day the old marmots come out of their holes and feed ; afterwards they 
bring out their young ones, who fcatnpcr on all fidcs, chafe each other., fit on their 
hind feet, and remain in that pofture, facing the fun, with an air.exprdlive of fatisfac- 
tion. They are particularly fond of warmth, and when they think thetnfelves fecure 
will balk in the fun for feveral hours. Before they collect grafs either for food or for 
their winter habitations, they form thetnfelves into a circle, fitting on their hind legs, 
and reconnoitre on all fides ; on the lead alarm, the firft gives inftantly a Ihrill cry, 
which is communicated from one to the other, and they efcape without repeating the 
noife. The chafleurs, by imitating thefe fucceflive whittling?, approach fo near as to 
come within Ihot of them. 

The marmot has a quick eye, and difeovers the enemy at a confiderable difiance. He 
never does the lead injury to any animal, and flies when he is purfued. In (aft, when 
apprehenfive of being followed, whole families quit their dwellings, and wander from 
mountain to mountain j but when flight is impoilible, they defend themfelves with 
fpirit againfi men and dogs, and attack all who approach them with their teeth and 
claws. 

They live together in focieties. They have both fummer and winter dwellings, which 
are eafily diftinguilhed. The former remain open during the whole year; whereas the 
latter are clofed at the end of September. In the fummer dwellings is found dung in 
great abundance, but no hay ; on the. contrary, the winter habitations never contain 
any dung, but much hay ; near the latter is perceived a more confiderable quantity of 
earth, which annually increafes according to the fize of the dwelling, and the augmen- 
tation of the family. 

In the formation of their dwellings they fcoop out the earth with great dexterity and 
expedition ; a fmall part they throw away, and by beating the remainder clofe, render 
the paflage very compaft and folid. The opening being fcarcely more than fix or feven 
inches in diameter, is juft large enough to admit the animal. The interior is from 
eight to twenty feet in length ; it confifts of a paflage, which, at about five or fix 
feet from the entrance, divides into two branches ; the one leading to a fmall cavity, 
the other to the chamber in which they repofe. The paflage and the two branches 
are always carried in 'a ftraight line, unlefs the intervention of a rock, or any other im- 
pediment, obliges them to take another direftion. The chamber is round or oval, 
arched at top, and refembles the fhape of an oven ; it is from three to feven feet in dia- 
meter, and is ftrewed with hay, in which the marmots lie in a dormant ftate during the 
whole winter. 

On retiring to this dwelling about the beginning of' Oftober, they carefully clofe 
the entrance To as to exclude all air, with a ce.ment of earth mixed with Hones and hay. 
On opening this chamber three weeks after it is clofed, the marmots are difeovered lying 
on the hay clofe to each other, and rolled up like hedge hogs, without the leaft appear- 
ance of life. Ufually from five to fixteen are found together ; fometimes, but rarely, 
two families occupy the fame dwelling, and occafionally, but very feldom, one marmot 
has been difetfvered alone.. If expoled to warmth they awaken. The tame marmots 
do not fleep during winter ; but on the approach of that feafon, excited by inftinft, col- 
left materials towards conftrufting their dwellings. The wild marmots occupy their 
winter habitations ii\ Oftober, and quit it towards the latter end of March or the begin- 
ning of April. In removing the cement which clofes the opening they do not pulh it 

6 outwards, 
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outwards, but draw it inwards, and probably convey the materials, which would block 
up the principal paffage, into the fmall cavity. 

They copulate loon after coming out : in June or July young ones have been obferved, 
about the fize of rats. 

It is probable that they do not eat during their torpid (late ; for the fame quantity of 
hay is obferved both in fpring and autumn in their winter habitations, and thofe which 
have been dug out in that feafon are thin and perfedly empty. The flelh of the mar- 
mot is eatable, and its Ikin is ufed for furs. 


LETTER LXXI. — Paffage of the Malloggia. — Lake of Siglio. — Selva Plana and St. 

Morezzo. — Expedition to- the Julian Colurmis. — lievio. 

St. Morezzo , July 3 1 . 

THE road through Pregalia to Coire admits carriages, but is very indifferently paved. 

I palled through the village Promontogno, then through the Porta to Stampa, Vico- 
Soprano, Borgo Nuovo, and Cafaucia. The houfes in this valley are of ftone, plaftercd 
and white-waflied ; are not fcattered, as in the fmall cantons of Switzerland, but every 
half mile a duller of habitations prefents itfelf. 

Beyond Bondo the country produces no more chefnut- trees, but principally larch 
and firs ; it yields grafs, barley, and rye. Near Cafaucia is the barren and lofty moun- 
tain of Set. I here quitted the high road which turns towards Coire, and about a mile 
and a half further where the valley terminates, 1 began to mount a very fteepafeent, by 
the fide of the torrent Maira, which ruflies amidft p forelt of firs ; it defeends from the 
glacier of the Malip, a ridge of alps feparating the Valteiine from the country of the 
Grifons. A little further I reached the top of the Malloggia, and obferved the Or- 
lenga, a gliftening torrent, falling from the Lungin mountain, and forming the remotelt 
fource of the Inn. The Malloggia is the point of partition, dividing the waters which 
run towards the Black Sea, from thofe which flow into the Adriatic. The tops of the 
circumjacent mountains are moftly rugged, and covered with fnow ; lower down they 
are enlivened with underwood, firs, and pafture. 

I flopped at a Angle houfe, a kind of inn, where travellers are accommodated. The 
landlord and his family fpeak an Italian jargon fimilar to the Milanefe dialed, which is 
common in Pregalia. The next place is Siglio in Upper Engadina, where Romanih is 
the general tongue. On enquiring whether it was fimilar to the Italian fpoken in Pre- 
galia, the landlord informed me that the two languages are totally different ; and the fer- 
vant affured me, that Ihe could fcarcely comprehend a word which was uttered by the 
inhabitants of Siglio. From Malloggia I defeended, croffed the Orlenga, and continued 
along the banks of the lake of Siglio ; the way was bad and craggy until l came to the 
confines of Engadina, where an excellent road commenced. 

The fmall lake of Siglio is about five miles in circumference, and finely fituated be- 
tween high perpendicular rocks ; it takes its name from Siglio, which we left at a little 
diftance on our right. I croffed the Inn foon after it iffues from the lake, and purfued 
my courfc over the dry bed of the torrent Fait, which formerly flowed isto the Inn, 
but has lately changed its courfe, and now falls into the lake of Selva Piana. Thefe tor- 
rents often fliift their channels ; and I could obferve evident traces, that fome of them 
had, at former periods, watered the fmall plain between the lakes of Siglio and Selva 
Piana. The village of that name (lands pleafantly upon a fmall rifing ground, and the 
lake, though much fmallqr than that of Siglio, far furpaffes it in the beauty of its banks, 
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which are fringed with hanging groves of fir and larch. From this lake the Inn ilTues 
in a larger ftream, • falls again at a little diltance into the lake of St. Morezzo, from 
whence it dailies through a deep rocky channel into the plain of Celerina, where it flows 
in a more trittquil current.* Thefe little plains, or valleys, are broader and longer than 
that of Bondo, and produce as much grafs, which is now mowing. 

At Selva Piana, 1 attempted to converge with fome of the inhabitants, but could 
fcarcely comprchend them ; I have been endeavouring alfo to talk with the natives of 
this place. Many fpeak Italian, as it is much frequented by ftrangers for the fake of the 
waters ; but the greater part underftand nothing but Romanih. This morning being 
Sunday I attended divine fervice ; the clergyman preached in the language of the 
country, and I could comprehend little more than that the text was in the aad chapter 
of St. Luke. The fermon, which is the principal part of the fervice, was about an 
hour long ; the prayers were fhort; the girls fung pfalms ; fome of them had de- 
lightful voices, and performed with great tafte and propriety, a proof of tljeir neigh- 
bourhood to Italy. 

St. Morezzo, or, as it is mod commonly called, St. Maurice, (lands agreeably upon 
the fide pf a hill, oyerlooking a fmall lake which lies in the bofom of the mountains, and 
is bounded by rifing banks (ludded with wood and pallure. This village is remarkable 
for a plentiful fpring of mineral water, much efteemed for its efficacy in curing feveral 
diforders j it iflues From the ground about the diflance of half a mile on the other fide 
of the river Inn, is a very plentiful fource, and (Irongly impregnated with vitriol. On 
plunging Reaumer’s thermometer into the foyrce it funk from 12 to 44. I was in- 
formed that, from repeated obfervarions, the thermometer varied according to the 
greater or lefs degree of rain ; but upon an average the mercury generally flood be- 
tween 4 and 7. 

I am lodged in one of the Ijoarding-houfes, which abound in- this place for the ac- 
commodation of perfons who drink the waters. The company at table confift at pre- 
fent of only two merchants of Appenzel; who are eflablifhed at Genoa, and a clergy- 
man of Lower Engadtna. As I foon difcovered the clergyman to be an intelligent man, 
1 difcoorfed with him upon the (late of religion among the reformed part pf the Gri- 
fons, and particularly relating to the Pieti/ii, a fed which has lately made great progtefs 
in*thefe parts. From the account given by the clergyman, who evidently leaned to- 
wards their opinions, thefe Pierifls appear fimilar to our Methodifls : they exalt faith 
above good works, affed to be uncommonly rigid and pious, condemn all diverfions, 
card-playing^ and affemblies, as criminal ; frequently defpair of falvation, fancy vifions, 
enjoy fupernatur^l inward illuminations, and employ fo much time in prayer as to neg- 
led their ordinary bufipefs. The clergymen of this fed are for the mod part ignorant 
and fuperficial, are vehemently vociferous in the pulpit, thunder out reprobation, and 
expatiate upon juflification, without explaining the methods of avoiding the one,, and of 
obtaining tne other. 

Thefe preachers, notwithflanding their afie&ation of a total indifference to worldly 
matters, do not confine their views merely to theological (peculations, but pay a con. 
fiderable degree of attention to political affairs ; and as by means of their authority in 
religious concerns they poflefs a coniiderable influence over the votes of their parifhioners, 
they arp on that account much carefled and countenanced by feveral leading perfons 
among the Grifons. 

The drefs of the women is Angular, and not unbecoming ; it confifts of a black or blue 
jacket with red fleet es, ftriped blue and white petticoats, a fmall black velvet cap trimmed 
with gold orfilver lace, with a black. or white lace border hanging over the forehead.. 

From 
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From St. Morezzo I made an excurfion to the Julian Columns, of which Scheuzer 
has given a defcription and an engraving in his Itinera Alpina ; he fuppofes them to have 
.been^ere&ed by Julius Caefar, in order to mark the limits of his conquefta in thefe parts, 
and afTerts that Ne plus ultra, and Omitto Rhetos Indomitos, are infcribed upon them. 

After pa fling Selva Piana, I turned up a path which leads to the Julian Alps, continued 
about two hours over rugged rocks, and reached the Julian Columns, if they deferve fo 
dignified an appellation. They ate of a circular fhape, fomewhat fimilar to the Roman 
mile-ftones, placed at the diftance of about forty feet from each other. Their height 
above the ground is four feet, and they feem to be buried a foot, or fcarcely fo much ; 
their circumference is about five feet. They have neither pedeftals nor capitals, and are 
flattifh at top, with a-fmall round hole in the middle four inches diameter and fix deep ; 
they were formed by art but in the rudeft manner, and do not contain the fmalleft traces 
of any infcription. We have no reafon therefore to conclude, that thefe pillars were 
ere&ecT by Julius Caefar to afcertain the boundary of his conquefts, or at lead we have 
no proofs upon which we can depend for the truth of this popular ftory. I do not how- 
ever regret that X made the excurfion ; for my curiofity, disappointed in a view of the 
pillars, nas been gratified in vifiting thefe wild and romantic alps. 

The Julian Alps produce mufch pafture, but no wood, which is a proof of their great 
elevation. Near the (tones juft defcribed is a piece of water called the Julian Lake ; it 
is fupplied from a glacier on a fuperincumbent mountain, from which a torrent de- 
fcends to the lake of Selva Piana, and may be confidered as a fource of the Inn. 

I foon afterwards (topped at a cottage, the only houfe in the whole extent of thefe 
alps ; it is not occupied but during fummer ; "the tenants every night houfe the cattle 
that [graze upon thefe mountains, and make , large quanties of butter and cheefe. 
Having taken a refrelhing bowl of thick cream, I began my defcent, and obferved nu- 
merous fmall ftreams ; fome iffiiing from the rocks, others falling from the glaciers, 
and forming, the firft fources of the Little Rhine. The path was fo deep and craggy 
that I gave my horfe to th£ guide, and preferred walking ; about five miles from the 
pillars I arrived at Bevio, a fmall village upon the Little Rhine, in the high road lead- 
ing to Coire. Every one being employed in hay-maying, I could not gain admittance 
into the inn ; fome friars, however, offered me their houfe and dinner, and prevented 
me from returning, as I had propofed, to the cottage upon the Julian Alps. 

On queftioning thefe friars concerning the conftitution of the republic of Bevio, they 
informed me that Bevfb and Valmorara form one community, governed by eleven ma- 
giftrates,. though the number of voters who appoint thefe magiftrates fcarcely exceeds 
forty ; the chief is called Mini/trale , and is confirmed every year ; for which aflt of po- 
litenefs each voter annually receives a florin. About one-third of the merchandife from 
Oomo to Coire paffes by Bevio, but the greater part.is fent by.Splugen. After dinner. 
L returned over, the Julian Alps to St. Morezzo.. 


LETTER LXXII. — Upper Engadina. — B'ever. — Zutz. — Scamp/. 

, Zutz, Augujl a. 

THE ride from- St. Morezzo to Zutz, through Celerina, Saroada, Ponto, and Ma- 
dblein, is extremely pleafant. Thefe villages lie chiefly upon the fides of the mountains 
gently rifing above a plain, which in fome parts is a- mile broad, in others fo narrow as 
to be entirely occupied by the Inn. The valley is endofed on both fides by a chain of 
alps, covered fora confiderable height with woods interfperfed with pafture, and capped 

7 with 
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with fnow. The river, which here is free from catara&s,- is joined by innumerable tor- 
rents that rufli down the fuies of the rocks, or burft from the ground. 

The Inn, during its progrefs in this part, is J very unlike moll of the rivers vvhifeh I 
traced in my former tour. The Rhone, the Reufs, and the Aar, for inftance, fall, 
near their fources, in a continual catarad, over fragments of rock, and through the moft 
wild and uninhabited tradts of country ; while this river diredts its* courfe through a 
cultivated and populous diflridt, in an equable unbroken dream. The country is 
pidturefque, and its beauties of a milder call than ufual in thefe alpine regions. The 
burghs, or villages, are pleafantly dotted about the plain, at the didance of a mile from 
each other ; each village confids of a cluder of fifty or a hundred houfes of done, 
pladered and white-walhed, and in fuch excellent repair as to appear newly con(lruch.-d. 
The fpirit of neatnefs indeed is fo general in Upper Engadina, that I fcarcely obfervcd 
one bad houfe through the whole didridf, and even the barns are as good as the cottages 
in many countries. 

As 1 was riding through Bever the clergyman, who was fmoking his pipe at his 
door, dopped me with a compliment, and invited me to fee his library ; I alighted 
accordingly and looked over his colle&ion. He (hewed me fome Englifli books, and 
many in the Romanm language, particularly the * Bible ’printed atCoire, which is dedi- 
cated to George the Second when Prince of Wales. He alfo obligingly accompanied 
me a little way ; and about half a mile from Bever pointed out a fingle houfe called 
Alles Angnes, where the deputies of the two communities of Upper Engadina affemble 
for the purpofe of deciding, in the laft refort, appeals in civil caufes. A little further 
he defired me to obferve a fmall fpring,* which falls into the Inn a few paces from its 
fource ; it is called Fontana Merla, an«J would not be worthy of notice, did it not fe- 
parate the two communities of Upper Engadina. Soon afterwards I took leave of the 
clergyman, mounted my horfe, and proceed to Zutz. I paffed the Inn feveral times 
over bridges of fingle arches, which have a very ftriking appearance ; they were con- 
(Iructed by fcholars of the famous Grubenman f, and in the fame ftyle of architecture 
as the bridges of Schaffhaufen and Wettingen, excepting that they are not covered. 

Zutz, although not the largeft, is efteemed the principal place of Upper Engadina, 
becaufe it contains the criminal court of jultice. The Landamman of Sotto Fontana 
Merla, who always prefides in this court, is chofen every other turn from the family of 
Plania, eftablilhed at Zutz : this peculiar privilege, which gives to that family no in- 
confiderable influence in the political affairs of this country was formerly granted by a 
Bifttop of Coire, who was uncle to one of the Plantas. On my arrival at Zutz I waited 
upon M. Planta, formerly envoy from the republic of the Grifons to that of Venice ; 
he was appointed to that.embaffy in order to renew' the ancient league which had been 
interrupted by the lalt treaty of 1763, between the Emprefs of Germany and the 
Grifons; and on which occafion the Venetians were fo much enraged as to expel the 
Grifons from their territories. This negociation however, though conduced with great 
ability, was ineffectual. M. Planta received me with great politenefs and cordiality, and 
invited me to fupper, and, as the evening was not fet in, he accompanied me to what 
is called the camp of Drufus, which I was defirous of examining. 

You recoiled the campaign which Drufus, the adopted fon of Auguftus, and brother 
of Tiberius, carried on againfi: the fierce inhabitants of thefe mountainous countries ; 
and to which Horace, in compliment to his patron, has alluded : 

This Bible Is In the dlaleft of the Grey League, 
f SeeVol. I. Lett, z, and 13. 
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V'nicrc Rhati bell a fub Alpibus 
Drufum jrcrcntem et Vindelict ; 

— area 

yllpibus impofitas tremendas 
Drjccit acer plus vice Jtmplici. 

This campaign of Drufus again ft the Rhetians was attended with great fuccefs, and he 
defeated the barbarous inhabitants, before deemed unconquerable, (indomitofque Rbatos) 
with great {laughter, The fuppofed remains of his camp confift of feveral deep pits,, 
and a mound of earth about thirty feet high and fixty paces in circumference. Thefe 
works did not appear to me to be of Roman conftrudtion ; being probably a rude for- 
tification thrown up during the turbulent times, when the barons of the country were 
engaged in perpetual ads of hoftility : a defire to render them venerable by the re- 
motenefs of their origin, and the fplendor of the Roman name, feems the only caufe of 
their being attributed to Drufus. Having fatisfted my curiofity I returned to Zutz, and 
palled an agreeable evening with M. Planta. 

, Scampfy Attgujl 3. 

The little burghs in thefe parts are iituated at fuch frnall diftances from each other, 
that my daily journeys are fcarcely fo much as a morning’s walk, and I am fo delighted 
with the country and its inhabitants, that I could willingly take up my abode here for 
fome time longer. On my arrival at Scampf I carried a letter of recommendation to 
M. Perini ; who introduced me to M. A porta, the clergyman of the place, a native of 
Lower EngSdina, of the ancient and illuftrious family of Aporta. He ftudied * fome 
time at Deprezin in Hungary ; but returning tq his native country, was foon afterwards 
appointed paftor of Scampf. His income is.fmall, fcarcely amounting to £20 1 per an- 
num, and yet his living is efteemed one of the belt in Engadina ; with this moderate 
revenue he maintains a wife and large family. Hid chief work, which is a fufficient 
proof of his extenfive knowledge and indefatigable induftry, is the Hiftory of the Re- 
formation among the Grifons, in two volumes quarto. It is written in Latin, and com- 
piled with great impartiality and exaCtnefs ; the ftyle is claflical and perfpicuous. This 
excellent publication is not merely confined to ecclefiaftical tranfactions ; for as the 
affairs of religion are intimately blended with political events, the latter make no incon- 
fidcrable figure in every Hiftory of the Reformation. The reader will find in M. Aporta’s 
performance a minute and faithful account of the animofities between France and Spain, 
in relation to the Grifons, of the rebellion in the Valteline, of the tnaflacre of the Pro- 
teftants, and of the fubfequent war carried on under the femblance of religion. This 
interefting narrative comprehends almoft all the important events in the hiftory of the 
Grifons, from the beginning of the-reformation to the peace of the Valteline. 

I look up with reverence to this'learned author, for his unwearied induftry in com- 
pleting fo laborious a work with little encouragement, and under all the difadvantages 
which arife from a difficulty of procuring books, and ftraitened circumftances. All that 
he ever obtained, except fame, was a prefent of twenty.five guineas,. which enabled him 
to bear his expences to Zurich, for the purpofe of collecting materials from, the manu- 
feripts in the public library. The work, printed at Coire, at the expence of the typogra- 
phical fociety, has never produced any emolument to the author. This refpeCtable 

* He received his education, I believe, in the Univerfity of Bade. 

•f- Confulering the different modes of living, and different value of money, this futn is perhaps equivalent 
to about £60 in England. 
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divine, befide a critical knowledge of the learned languages, understands and fpeaks 
Italian and German, is able to read French, and has fome acquaintance with the Hun- 
garian and Wallachian tongues. During the little time I palled in his company, 1 had 
frequent occaflon to be furprifed at his profound erudition and comprehenflve abilities 
and I am particularly indebted to him for much exa£t information concerning the Ro- 
tnanlh tongue, the general purport of which I lhall tranfmit to you in a future letter*. 

Upper Engadina is divided into two communities, called Sotto and Sopra Fontana 
Merla, from their fituation above or below that fpring. They have both the fame court 
of criminal juft ice, which is helaat Zutz, and confifts of the Landamman of Sotto, who 
is prefident, and fix teen jurymen, called Trouadors, taken equally from each diftrict. 
Juitice is more equitably adminiftered in this court than in any other throughout the 
Grifons, excepting at Coire ; a circutnftance which arifes from the following caufes. 
The code of criminal laws was compofed in 1 563 by Juvalta who had been envoy from 
the republic of the Grifons to Venice, and had there imbibed more enlarged con- 
ceptions of jurisprudence, than at that time prevailed among his rude countrymen. 
This excellent code was drawn up in Latin, and in 1644 was tranflated into Romanfh. 
The fines enjoined for criminal offences do not belong to the judges, but the commu 
nity ; the expences of the procefs are defrayed, and a falary is allowed to the judges 
from the public fund : the judges by thefe means being not fo much interefted to con- 
vi£l the prifoner, are not fo ready to employ the horrid expedient of torture for the 
purpofe of enforcing confeftion. 

Another caufe of the equity obfervable in this court is the mode of elefling the judges: 
they are not, as in many othej communities, chofen by the people colle&ively affembled, 
but by fixteen deputies, who reprefent the feveral diftri&s. By thefe means the ele&ion 
is carried on with more prudence, and with a greater attention to the qualifications of 
the judges than can be expe&eji amidft the confufion of a popular meeting. 

The fame deputies choofe all the civil magiftrates by a majority of voices, and finally 
decide all legillative and political queftioas, which have before been feparately propofed 
to their feveral diftri&s. Their conftituents have the power (which they frequently 
exereife) of peremptorily dire&ing their vote. It is, however, no inconfiderable allevia- 
tion of the mifehiefs frequently attendant on governments purely democratical, that the 
whole body of the populace on no occafion affemble upon onefpot ; but difeufs matters 
in detached parries, and fend the refult of their deliberations by their reprefentatives. 

Upper Engadina is a very beautiful valley, yet, on account of its elevation, produces 
nothing' but pafture and a fraall quantity of rye and barley. The winter fets in early 
and ends late, during which time fledges are the ordinary vehicles. The air, even at 
the prefent feafon, is cold and piercing, and the corn in the midft of fummer is occa- 
fionally much damaged by the hoar-frofts ; hence the Italian proverb, 

Engadina Terra Fma , fe non fojje la pruina +. 

The diftritt not yielding fufficient productions for the fuftenance of the inhabitants, 
many migrate into foreign countries ; the gentry in the military line, as is common in 
Switzerland, others in the capacity of mechanics, tradefmen, and merchants, their fa- 
vourite occupation is to keep coffee-houfes or paftry-cook (hops in different parts of 
Italy and France. Generally two perfons enter into partnerlhip to carry' on. the fame 
trade ; one remains in his own country, the other attends the bufinefs for a year, when 
he is relieved by his partner, and returns to his family for the fame term. Thefe part- 

t Engadina would be a fine country if there was no hoar-froft. 


* Letter 90. 
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ners.are commonly as faithful as induftrious ; they annually bring confidcrable fums of 
money into this diftritt, which is e (teemed, .the richeft among the Grifons. 

Many of the inhabitants feed numerous herds of cattle in the fummef months upon 
the Upper Alps, and export large quantities of cheefe and butter ; in autumn, when 
pafture begins to be fcarce, they fend great part of the cattle for fale into the Tyrol. 
They live much upon falted meat, particularly in winter, on account of the dearnefs of 
fodder. The bread of the country is moftly brownifh ; it is baked in little round cakes, 
only two or three times in the year, and becomes fo hard that it is fometimes broken 
with the hatchet ; it is not an unpleaiant food with cneefe or butter, which are very 
common. The principal part of the butter is made on the Alps ; it is afterwards 
melted, put into bottles, and frequently continues good during the whole year. The 
wine of the Valteline is much efteemed, • and is by no means fcarce in this country ; it 
bears keeping to a very confiderable age ; I have tailed fotne wine from the ca(k of a 
very fine flavour, about fifty years old, although it grows four in the fpace of three 
years in the warm climate of the Valteline. 

The people are, for the mod part, remarkably polite and well-bred ; they bow to me 
as I pafs with great civility, and will perform any kind offices in the readied* and mod 
obliging manner. 1 am indeed no lefs delighted with the politenefs and hofpitality of 
the inhabitants, than with the romantic feenery of the country. Although many of the 
natives (pend a great portion of their time in foreign parts, they feldom lofe their at- 
tachment to Engadina ; and return with great eagernefs to their family and friends 
after their occafional abfence. . . 

The inhabitants of Upper Engadina are computed at about four thoufand, and out of 
thefe, four or five hundred, upon an average, earn their livelihood in foreign countries. 

LETTER LXXIII. — Lower Engadina. — Cernetz.—Huldric. — Compel. — Tra/p. — Re- 
mus. — Entrance into the Tyrol.— -Santa Maria. 

Cernetz, Augujl 4. 

THE valley of Upper Engadina, from Celerina to a few miles beyond Scampf, is 
nearly level ; it is inciofed between two ridges of mountains, which are mod elevated 
at Celerina, and gradually diminifh in height and ruggednefs. About Zutz and Scampf 
is the fined part of the valley : it there produces fome rye and barley, and the moun- 
tains are clothed with verdure to their very fummits. Beyond Scampf the plain ends; 
and the river Inn, which had hitherto winded in a gentle courfe, is contracted into a 
narrow channel, and falls in continual catara&s. The road afeends and defeends along 
the fides of the mountains, and the country is thickly overfpread with woods of fir 
and pines. 

I palled through feveral villages fimilar to thofe deferibed in the preceding letter, 
and near Brail I eroded a finall bridge thrown over a precipice overlooking, a foaming 
catarad : it is called in the language of the country Pont Alta, or High Bridge, and 
forms the reparation between Upper and Lower Engadina. Even if thermits of the 
two diftrids had not been thus marked out, the fudden alteration of the, road, for the 
worfe, would have led me to fufped that I had quitted Upper Engadina. The road 
from riie lake of Siglio to Pont Aka is like our turnpikes in England, and fufficiently 
broad to contain two or three carriages abreaft ; no common circumllance in thefe 
mountainous regions. It has been lately made, in confcquence of a propofal from the 
Hcufeof Auflria, at tbe lata treaty of Milan, to improve the roads leading through the 
vol. v. 52 p, cgaira 
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Pregalia and the two Engadinas, that the nierchandife to and from Pregalia might be 
transported this way through the Tyrol, indead of being carried, as it is at prefent 
through Coire.’ * 

The Houfeolf Audria offered to defray the whole expence of this undertaking. The 
inhabitants of Upper Engadina declining, with a fpirit of difinteredednefs rarely to be 
found in democratical dates, the offer of indemnification, carried the plan into execu- 
tion within their own territories; but the intrigues of the citizens of Coire, whole in- 
tered would have differed by the new arrangement, together with an inveterate perfua- 
fion, that good roads would roller the country too acceflible to the neighbouring 
powers, prevented the people of Pregalia and Lower Engadina front co-operatin^ in 
this ufeful project ; accordingly that part of this road which runs through their diflri&s 
remains in its original date. 

After eroding Pont Alta, I paffed along a wild and almod uninhabited tra& of fored 
until I reached Cemetz, where I am now comfortably lodged in the houfeof M. Planta. 
That gentleman is at his government of Morbegno, in the Valteline ; but having acci- 
dentally met me at Chiavenna, he kindly gave me a letter of recommendation to his 
uncle, who would not permit me to continue at the inn. 

Cemetz is fituated in a fmall rich plain, bounded by two ridges of mountains con- 
verging at both extremities : it produces wheat, barley, rye, flax, and abundance of 
rich padure. I feel an effential difference between the climate of this little plain and 
that of Upper Engadina ; it is much warmer, and has all it natural produ&ions much 
farther advanced towards maturity. Large quantities of wood are felled upon thefe 
mountains, and floated down the Inn as Tar as Infpruck. In this plain the Inn is joined 
by the large torrent Spselg, that defceqds from the mountains of Bortnio ; by the fide 
of this torrent, and at the extremity of a narrow pafs leading to Bortnio and Munfler, I 
obferved a fquare tower, which, in 1624 the Marquis de Oeuvres garrifoned with a 
body of French and Grifon troops, in order to check the Auftrian army pofled at 
Munfler. The pafs is Bill further fortified by a done wall, carried from the foot of an 
inaccedible rock to the tower, and from thence to the torrent. 

The Marquis de Caeuvres, to whom the guard of this important pafg was committed, 
was fon of the Marquis d’Etrees ; he was bred up to the church, and cr< ated Bifhopof 
Noyon ; but upon the death of his elder brother renounced the ecclefiaflical line, and 
embraced the profeflion of anns. He didinguifhed himfelf in feveral campaigns under 
Henry the Fourth, and was afterwards employed in the reign of Louis the T hirteenth as 
ambaffador to'Turin and Rome. In 1624 he was appointed atnbaffador extraordinary 
to the Republic of the Grifons, and commander in chief of an army of French and 
Swifs troops, fent to the afliftance of the Grifons during the war of the Valteline. He 
penetrated through Coire into Lower Engadina, and feized, without delay, this impor- 
tant pafs; by which manoeuvre he fecured the only avenue leading to Bormio, the 
reduction of which place was followed by the fubmiflion of the Valteline. For thele 
important fervices the Marquis, on his return to France, was created Ducd’Etrees, and 
raffed to the higheft honours. He died in 1670, in the hundred and fecond year of 
his age. 

I employed .the greater part of this morning in making extracts from Cam pel’s ac- 
count of the Grifons, effeemed the bed topographical and political hiflory of this country 
yet extant. It is written in Latin, has never been printed, and is very rarely met with. 
1 had the good fortune to find a copy in the library of Count Firmjan at Milan, who, 
with that readinefs to oblige which peculiarly didinguifhed his character, permitted me 
to confult it. My flay at Milan being very Ihort, and employed in other researches, I 
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liad not made fo good an ufe of this indulgence as I could have wilhed ; and as I have 
now found the fame work in M. Planta’s library, I embrace this opportunity of perilling 
the molt intereding parts, which has given me great infight into the geography, hiftorv 
and government of this country. 7 J }t 

Huldric Campel, the author of this valuable work, was bom in the beginning of the 
nxteenth century at Sufs, in Lower F.ngadina, and made an uncommon proficiency in 
every fpecies of literature. He was one of the earlied reformers in this country, and be- 
came by his aClive zeal, as well as by his extenfive erudition, the chief inflrument in 
fpreading the reformation through this diftrich An event of fmall confequence, which 
happened in his family, gave rife to the fudden and wide diffemination of the new doc- 
trines, and ended in the abolition of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Being abfent, in 1 53 7, upon the profecution of his dudies, his wife was delivered of a 
daughter, who feemed upon the point of expiring. Gafpar Campel, father of Huldric, 
a man drongly attached to the reformed doftrines, refufed to have the child chridened 
by the popifli pried of the parifh, and would not fuffer even the midwives to fprinkle 
it according to thecuftom of the Romifh church, with holy water ; and, as there was no 
reformed minifler at hand, performed the ceremony of baptifm himfelf. The Roman 
Catholics of Sufs, in abhorrence of this ad, affembled in a tumultuous manner, and at- 
tacked Gafpar with fuch fury, that he narrowly efcaped aflaflination. His enemies then 
brought an accufation againft him before the diet, which at fird referred the caufe to ar- 
bitration ; but no fatisfa&ory decifion being obtained, a public conference was ordered 
to be held in the church of Sufs, before deputies from the feveral communities, upon the 
following question, “ Whether, if a child is born and likely to die before a pried can 
be lent for, the baptifm performed by a layman was preferable to that by midwives?” 

This ridiculous inquiry led to difcuffions’of great moment; the reformed miniders 
refufed to acknowledge any authority but the Holy Scriptures ; while the Catholics 
confidered the writings of the fathers and decrees* of the church as infallible. Each 
party thus regarding every point through a different medium, could not be induced to 
admit the arguments of its antagonid, and the difpute laded feven days with little pro- 
fpe& of a fatisfa&ory conclufion. Fortunately, however, an accommodation was fum- 
marily adjuded by the moderation of the deputies ; they decided that, in cafes of ex- 
treme neceflity, where no pried was prefent, either a layman or the midwives might 
baptife, and that the layman was preferable to the midwife : but what was of thegreat- 
ed confequence, they decreed that, in regard to the other controverted points of faith de- 
bated in the courfe of the argument, every perfon might fafely hold that do&rine, which 
from full conviction he was perfuaded to be the word of God. 

This conference was productive of the mod beneficial effeCts ; for the people, who 
flocked thither in great numbers, were taught to confider the Holy Scriptures as the 
only authority in controverted quedions. The tendency of this maxim is obvious ; in 
faCt, it produced fuch rapid effeCts that, within the fpaceof twenty years, the Reforma- 
tion was completely edablifhed throughout * Engadina. 

To return to Huldric Campel ; he not only approved his father’s conduft in the affair 
®F his daughter’s baptifm, but became a zealous profelyte to the new doctrines. Having 
entered into holy orders, he undertook the care of a reformed church in ‘the valley of 
Pretigau, where he was indefatigable in the performance of his duty, and the propaga- 
tion of the Protedant religion. In 1550 he was drawn to Sufs by the friends of the 
Reformation, as a perfon the mod qualified to combat the Roman Catholic church. 

His 


* Excepting the fmall village of Saroun. 
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His labours were attended with fuch fuccefs, that, a (hort time after his appearance in 
his native place, mafs was aboliflied, and the Reformation publicly adopted. Nor was 
Sufs the foie theatre of his exertions; at Cernetz, and feveral other places, the per. 
fuafion of his eloquence, and the force of his arguments, gained numerous converts. 

He pafled the decline of his life at Schlins, where he was pallor* and perfevered to 
the lalt period of his exigence in dominating and defending the doftrine of the re- 
formed churches, as ably with his eloquence as he recommended them by his example. 
Atnidft the occupation of religious duties, he found leifure to continue his hiftory of 
the Grifons to 1580. He died the following * year at Schlins in an extreme old a^e 
leaving a name highly refpettable in the religious and literary annals of this country. 0 * 

The hiftory of Campel conlifts of three volumes. The firft dwells chiefly on the 
topography of the Grifons,. and deferibes the different dill ri fibs and towns; it .likewife 
delineates the nature of the feveral governments, and the various forms of civil and 
criminal jurifprudence in the petty republics into which this country is fubdivided. The 
fccond volume comprii’es the hiftory of Rhaetia, from the carlieft period to the Suabian 
war in 1499, under the emperor Maximilian I; the materials are chiefly drawn from 
Tfchudi, Stumpf, and other Swifs hiftorians. The third volume, in which the hiftory 
is brought down to his own times, is the moft interefting and authentic. Campel having 
fubmitted his work to the examination and correction of Bullinger and Simler, pre- 
fented, in 1577, a copy to the diet of the three leagues, and received public thanks. 
But as his own fortune was inadequate to theexpences of publication, and as no book- 
Jeller would undertake to print lo voluminous a work, it has never been given to the 
world. 


Remus , Auguft 4. 

The road from Cernetz to Sctiol is a continual afeent and defeent, and fo rocky and 
bad, that I employed above eight flours in riding only twenty miles. The fmall plain 
of Cernetz foon ends, and is fucceeded by a rude affemblage of 'rocks and forefts. 
Sufs is fituated in a narrow pafs between the river Inn and a ridge of rocks a little be- 
neath the ruins of an old callle : clofe to it is a fmall fertile plain, which agreeably 
diverfified the wildnefs of the rocks and forefts. 

The road to Ardetz follows the courfe of the Inn, which murmurs below in a deep nar- 
row channel, heard but not feen. From Ardetz (over which hangs, upon a lofty rock, 
a ruined caftle, called Steinberg) I defended a very fteep craggy path to thdlnn, which 
1 crofted, and mounted a rapid afeent, leaving on my right hand the valley of Scharla, 
in which are filver .mines belonging to the Houfe of Auftria, formerly rich and yield- 
ing a confiderable advantage, but now exhaufted. I paffed. through the ftraggling vil- 
lage of Trafp, clofe to a caftle of the fame name, fituated upon the higheft point of a 
perpendicular rock.. Count Dietrichftein, As lord of the caftle, is a prince of the Ger- 
man empire ; it was given to his family by the Emperor Leopold, on condition that its 
pofleffor Ihould always vote in the diet of the empire for the Hotrfe of Auftria ; the for- 
mality of a garrifonis maintained by a fingle Auftrian foldier. Ffom Trafp I again de- 
fended to the river, crofted it and afeended it to Scuol, where 1 arrived late, and fet off 
early this morning. 

From Scuol to Remus the mountains on the left flope gradually, and are richly cul- 
tivated; producing great quantities of w heat, rye, barley, flax, and hemp; the trees 
are chiefly pines, firs, and fmall birch, intermixed with underwood of nut-trees and 

* Some authors place bis death in 158*. 
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wild rofes. The corn fields are raifed in gradations (if I may fo exprefs myfelf) along 
the fides of the hills, like the vineyards in the Pays de Vaud. The ridges of the moun- 
tains on the right beyond the Inn are fteep, and in many places perpendicular, with lit- 
tle appearance of vegetation. I 

It is now harvefl time ; and I have obferved feveral clergymen employed in reaping 
the corn. The clergy are very poor in Lower Engadina, and are more numerous than 
in any other part of tlje Grifons. The income of no benefice amoutys to more than 
£ao per annum ; that of the inferior cures to little more than /8, and this fcanty pit- 
tance is fometimes fubdivided among two or three clergymen, or as many as happen to 
be unprovided for in the fame parifh. 

I flopped at Remus to bait my horfes. Near it is a ruined caflle which once belonged 
to the Bifltop of Coire, and was given by one of the former prelates to the Plantas of 
Zutz ; in right of which donation they claim the privilege of adminiflering the oath to 
the Landamman of Sotta Tafna. The only remains of this caflle are two fquare towers, 
in one of which is a miferable apartment, where M. Planta gives an annual dinner to 
the Landamman. 

Lower Engadina is divided into three communities, which fend three deputes to the 
general diet. The firfl is compofed of the parifhes of Cernetz, Sufs, Lavin, Quarda, 
and Ardetz ; the fecond comprifes Vettan, Scuol, and Sent, and the third contains Re- 
mus, Schlins, and Samun. The two former communities make one High Jurifdidion j 
and the third forms Another with Bevio, Valmorara, and Avers. 

In civil cauLs there are two feparate courts of juflice, one for that part of the 
country which lies to the north, the other for ’the dillridl to the foutlx of the torrent 
Tafna, from which the two parts are called Sopm and Sotto Tafna : from each of thefe 
courts there lies an appeal, in the lafl reforfr, to the civil tribunal of Sotto Fontana 
Merla, in Upper Engadina, or to the neighbouring community of the valley of Munf- 
ter. In criminal caul'es there are likewife two dillind courts, but without appeal ; one 
for the trad to the north of the mountin Falon, another for the region t,o the fouth : 
according to this divifion the two parts are denominated Sopra and Sotto Montfalon. 

By this complicated arrangement Vettan is connected with Scuol and Sent in political 
concerns, in civil affairs with Scuol, Sent, Remus, Schlins, and Samun, in -criminal 
caul'es with Cernetz, and the other towns of the firfl community. This intermixture 
of various interefls creates fuch an intricacy in the election of deputies, magiflrates, 
judges, both civil and criminal, as would be uninterefling for me to detail, or for you 

t0 One circumflance, however, cannot fail to ftrike the mofl inattentive inquirer; that 
although the mode of eleding the judges is nearly the fame with that of Upper Enga- 
dina, yet juflice is by no means fo impartially adminiflered. 1 cannot forbear aferibing 
this material difference, in an affair of fuch importance, to the different condition of 
the two people; the inhabitants of the Upper Engadina, being more enlightened and 
affluent than their neighbours, are lefs open to the influence of illiberal prejudices and 


P Party runs very high both in Upper and Lower Engadina : there arefome confider- 
able families in thefe diflrifts, of which the principle are thofe of Defalis and Planta, 
both fubdivided into numerous collateral branches. The hiftory of this country is 
filled with the difputes and flruggles between thefe rival houfes, and prefents in many 
periods little more than an uniform picture of domeflic feuds. The two parties are 
difling uifhed by the appellations of Scarbonada , black, and Albaf white; the former 
devoted to the Plantas,. the latter to the Defalifes. At the time of eledions for depu- 
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ties and magi ft rates the inhabitants of Lower Engadina feldom abftain from blows 
which not unffequently terminate in bloodfhed. 

I have motif than once had occafion to mention the fuperiority of politenefs which 
diftinguifhes the inhabitants of Upper Engadina from thofe of the lower diltrift. This 
pre-eminence probably arifes from the conftant emigration of the former into other 
countries, and their intercourfc with foreigners. I find alfo a great difference in the 
comforts of life in the two diftricts : although Lower Engadina produces neceffaiies 
abundantly fufficicnt for interior confumption, yet the inhabitants are lefs induftriou:;, 
and consequently poorer. In Upper Engadina I was always able to procure at the 
commoneft inns frefh meat, good oil, and excellent wine none of- which I could obtain 
in the lower diftritt. The villages are lefs commodious, and the houfes of the peal'ants 
are alfo far inferior in cleaulinefs, neatnefs and convenience. This difference probably 
proceeds, in a certain degree, from the nature of the country : Upper Engadina, yield- 
ing but few productions, the inhabitants are obliged to feek from without fome means of 
fubfiftence, and induftry once excited brings with it its ufual companion, opulence; on the 
contrary, the foil of lower Engadina, fertile in all the fruits of the earth, laysthe inhabitants 
under no'neceflity of extraordinary exertion, and therefore has recourfeto foreign trade. 

'Santa Maria , Angujl 5. 

In my way from Remus to St. Martin’s bridge, being overtaken by a violent itonn 
of rain, I took fhelterin a cottage, and was cheerfully received By a well-looking old 
woman : my horle was put under a‘(hwd, and myfelf fafely houfed from the pelting of 
the Ihower. I found the rooms perfectly neat and clean, with much better furniture 
and accommodations than I expected from the external appearance of the cottage. 
The old woman talked, befides Romanlli, German and Italian, and the latter rental k- 
ably well. The florm continuing two hours without intermillion, I held a long con- 
verfation with her, and was greatly plpafed with the polite and ready manner with 
which fhe exprefled herfelf upon different topics. Upon taking leave I made feveral 
apologies for having dirtied her houfe, thanked her for her kind reception, and endea- 
vouring to flip a piece of money into her hand, was furprifed at her declining to accept it. 

All thefe circumftances exciting my curiofity to obtain fome intelligence concerning 
this elderly perfon, I collected the following account: — She is a native of Lower Enga- 
dina, of a good family, and formerly poffeffed a tolerable fortune; fhe married when 
very- young, a nobleman of the firlt family of Milan, who came into Engadina, re- 
nounced the Roman Catholic, and embraced the Proteftant religion. They lived for 
many years in the greateft harmony, till having diflipated alinoft: all her fortune, he 
one day took leave of her, with a promife of returning in a fhort time. From that 
moment (he never faw nor heard from him, and was afterwards informed that he was 
gone to Italy, and had turned monk ; upon receiving this information, his wife col- 
lected the fcanty remains of her fortune, and retired to the fpot where I found her. 

Towards the extremity of Lower Engadina I eroded the Inn which ftruggles through 
a very narrow channel, between two ridges of high and rugged rocks, over St. Mar- 
tin’s bridge, into the Tyrol. I here took a farewell of the Inn, which I had accompa- 
nied from its fource. At St. Martin’s bridge it forms the reparation of Knga^na and 
the Tyrol ; on receiving the torrent Schargenbach, it quits the territory of the Grifons, 
and palling through the Tyrol and the Electorate of Bavaria, joins the Danube at PafTau 
with fo large a body of water, as to equal, if not furpafs, the celebrated river in which 
it lofes its name ; hence Scheutzer has laboured to prove, that the Danube may be faid 
. rather to rife in the Rhctian Alps than in the mountains of Suabia. 
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In the village of St. Martin Romanlh is fpoken ; on the other fide of the bridge 
German is the common language. From the fteep banks of the Inn I afcended a high 
mountain, along an excellent road, lately formed at the expence of the ‘emperor, to 
facilitate the communication between Milan and Tyrol. On the top I hid a fine view 
of the Inn and Lower Engadina, and then defcended to Nauders, where I dined upon 
a' cold fowl, with which Mr. Planta had kindly fupplied my fervant, and without which 
precaution 1 fliould have made but a fcanty meal. 

From Nauders I traverfed a fmall pleafant valley, bounded on the left by a ridge of 
mountains which feparate the Tyrol from Engadina; the valley is about a quarterof a 
mile broad, and almoft level ; it is covered with rich paflure, and watered by a lively 
torrent that falls into the Inn. At the end of this valley I gently afcended to a lake, 
one of the firft fources of the Adige ; beyond this is another lake, and further on a 
third ; the banks of thefe lakes are prettily fkirted with villages, at one of which I 
palled the night. 

Having a long day’s journey from thence to Bormio, I fet out at five this morning, 
and proceeded by the fide of the torrent which flows from the lakes and forms the Adige. 
The country is agreeable, and in high cultivation, efpecially where it opens inty a rich 
and exlcnfive view beyond Mals, which town I palled at a little diftance on my left 
hand, and turned Ihort into the road that leads to the valley of Munfter. At the bot- 
tom of the firlt afeent I went throug Laitch, which is fuljed in fpiritual affairs to the 
bilhop of C.oire, in temporal to the Houle of Auftria, and mounted along a rich val- 
ley riling to Santa Maria. Tauven is the laft village in the Tyrol where the inhabitants 
fpeak German ; a little beyond I palled the barrier, and again entered the territory of 
the Grifons, where Romanlh is the common tongqe. 

Palling through Munfter, which derives its name * from a monaftery for women fup- 
pofed to have been founded by Charlemagne, I proceeded to Santa Maria, from whence 
I am now writing. * 

The valley of Munfter contains Santa Maria, Munfter, Valdera, Cierfs and feve- 
ral other villages, which form a community in the league of God’s Iloufe. Formerly 
the Biihop of Coire had contlderable influence in the government of this valley ; juftice 
was adminiftered in hit; name, and he received the amercements for criminal offences ; 
but having violent difputcs with the’ inhabitants, he fold thefe rights in 1727 to the Em- 
peror Charles the Sixth. The republic of the Grifons, however, objecting to this 
trail fer of immunities, which they confidcred as unalienable, the bilhop was obliged to 
repurchase and dilpofe of them to the inhabitants, who are now perfectly independent. 
The people are divided into Catholics and Proteftants; the former inhabiting the town 
of Munfter, with its immediate dependencies, the others the remainder of the valley ; 
the magiftrates and judg'es are chofen equally from both parties, who live together in 
tolerable harmony. The common language is the Romatrih, the fame as fpoken in 
Lower Engadina, though not quite fo pure ; as, on account of its proximity to and 
connedion with the Tyrol, it is blended with the German. 


LETTER LXXIV . — Tajfoge of Mount Bralio.— County and Town of Bormio. 

* Bormio , Augufl 

THE paflage from Santa Maria to this place was very tedious, and would have been 
attended with fome danger had I been detained a day later ; as the great quantity of 

# Monaftcrium. 
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partly from a payment in money, partly from an allowance in rye, and partly from the 
cods of fuit in civil and criminal caufes. But ttie reltridtiops laid on his authority will 
bett appear from a Ihort fketch of the eftabfifhed government. 

The fupreme authority refides in the podefta, and councils, confiding of a civil and 
criminal tribunal, whofe members are annually chofen by the people. •. 

The criminal court, or the council of Sixteen, who are changed every four months, 
is compofed of two regents, the treafurer, the notary, and fixteen counfellers, ten of 
whom are taken from the town, and two from each of the vallies, Furba, Pedinofo, and 
Cepino ; of thefe members only the fixteen couni'ellers have any vote. At the rcquelt 
of the two regents, this council is convened by the podefta. In order to arreft a crimi- 
nal, the whole council ought to aflemble, or at Icaft feven of the members; but in any 
cafe of importance, the podefta and two regents may give an order of arreft; this, 
however, being contrary to law, mull be referred to the firft: meeting of the council, 
V.'hich, if fatisfied, decrees in the words of their code, Male capitis ; bene detentus ; 
the arreft. was illegal, but expedient. The procefs is formed, and the prifoner exa- 
mined by the podefta and two regents, who lay the proceedings before the council. 
Should the criminal be convicted, and will not confefs his crime, the majority of the 
council decide whether the proofs arc ftrong enough to jeltify torture: if that horrid 
expedient Ihould be deemed requifite, it mult be applied in the prefence of the podefta, 
the two regents, the treafurer, and notary. 

The fines are paid to the community, which, when the prifoner is infolvent, defrays 
the expcnce of the procefs. If the'proofs againft the prifoner appear infuilicicnt for 
his conviction, the podefta and counfellers receive nothing for their attendance. This 
regulation, which was defigned to prevent frivolous prolecutions, is productive of this 
ill effect, that it induces the judges to (train the flighted circum fiances into proofs of 
guilt, and not unfrequently occaiiqns the infliction of torture *. 

The civil tribunal confills of twelve members, taken from the town of Bormio, who 
determine all civil caufes in the firft inftance : from their decifion lies an appeal to the 
fyndicate of the Grifons. 

t The members of thefe councils are chofen annually by the aftembly of the people, 
confifting of, i. All thofe who have been inagiftratos ; 2. Of fixty perfons from the 
town, nominated by the two chiefs of the people; 3. Of fixty perfons chofen equally 
by the three vallies ; 4. Of three deputies from the valley of Luvino. All thcle re- 
prefentatives aftemble on the 15th of Juno, in th.e town hall of Bormio: the election 
is carried on in the molt democratical manner, upon a plan calculated to prevent, all in- 
fluence, which cannot however be entirely excluded by the molt complicated mode of 
election ever invented. Without enlarging upon the form of voting by ballot ufed at 
Bormio, I (hall, on account of its Angularity, only briefly deferibe the ceremony of 
choofing the two regents: After the nomination of the counfellors, the regent lalt in 
.Office points to ibuie perl'on in the aftembly ; and at the fame inftant the treafurer men- 
tions fome number, as for inftance, ten, fifteen, &c. This numb r is immediately 
counted by the regent, beginning from the perfon to, whom he is pointing : the lalt fix of 
the perfons counted retire into a feparate room,- and chufe fix members of the aftembly, 
namely, three from the cliflricl: of Bormio, and three from the valleys, who appoint fix 
candidates. The names being thrown into fix bags, and balloted for, and the two, who 

* Little more is wanting to the reformation of criminal jurifprudence in Bormio, than to render the 
examinations public, to pay the judges for their attendance, whether the prifoner ii innocent or guilty, and 
to aboliih torture. 
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have the greatefl: number of ballots, are regents. They remain in office only four 
months, in order to prevent the abufe of their power, which is very great. 

Theexpences of government are regulated with extreme jealoufy, and the accounts 
are annually fubmitted to the infpe&ion of each diftrid : when the re|ents retire from 
office, the treafurer delivers a fummary of the expences and receipts incurred during 
their adminiffration, which is read to the council of Sixteen, and cannot pafs without 
their approbation.. In 0£tober the council elects three examiners, two of whom are 
always taken from the inhabitants of the town, and one reciprocally from each of the 
three valleys. Thefe examiners make a report, whii'h is laid before a deputation from 
the town and the valleys on the 3 d of May, and five copies are diffributed to the 
feveral deputies, for the infpettion of their refpe&ivc conffitiu m ; ; laftly the report is 
reacMaefore the afiembly of reprefentatives, who meet for the election of the magiffrates, 
when it is either finally approved or rejected. 

The revenue of the county, however trifling, is nearly adequate to the current 
expences : it arifes in the following manner : 


Duty upon merchandife, which this year amounted to 

Rent of the paffurc upon the Alps of Frederiga, Gallo, and Braglio, 

For liberty of cutting wood, - 

Profits arifing from the falc of the corn granted by the government of M 
Rent of the baths, - ... - 

Fines, upon an average, « . • 

Tythes of corn produced, - - - 


The following is a Tabic of the average Expences. 

For making and repairing roads and bridges, 

Salary of the magiflrates, - 

Salary of the podefla and fyndicate. 
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83 

6 

8 

71 

8 

0 

57 

7 

6 

212 

2 

2 


In this calculation a few occafional expences are omitted, which render the genera) 
outgoings greater than the receipts ; the overplus is lupplied by equal alleftinents. For 
the pur pole of afl'efling, there is a perpetual committee, confiding of twelve members 
chofen from the town, and two from each valley, which is convoked by the regents. 
The fum required being laid before them they fix the quota according to a calculation 
ol property. 

The mountainous parts of this country produce only paflurage and wood; the low^r 
diflridl about Bortnio yields corn, but not fufficient for domeftic confumption. 1 tie 
inhabitants export cattle, a fmall quantity of chrefe, and iron, obtained .from the mine 
of Freli, in To valley of Pedinofo, worked at the expence, and for the profit of apri* 
vatc perfon, who pays to the community a fmall annual rent. Wine is imported' from 
the Valteline, corn from the Tyrol, corn and rice from Milan, linen from Bergamo 
and Appcnxcl, and cloth from Germany. 
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The Roman Catholic is the eftablifhed religion, and the excrcife of every other wor- 
fliip is prohibited : even the podeita himfelf, if a proteftanr, is not entitled to any indul- 
gence in this pat titular *. Spiritual affairs are under the jurifdiflion of the bifhop of 
Coire, who has ^ vicar’s court at Bormio, in which all ccclefiaflical caufes are tried. 

The pricf! s iiave peculiar privileges, which are even extended to thofe who wear a 
clerical drefs. Although many abufes refult from thofe exorbitant immunities, yet, 
from the nature of the govemmont, they are more rellrained here than in the Valteline. 
Mod of the pcafants poifefs a fma’d portion of land, and in confequcnce of the free- 
dom of the government, are much happier than the people of the Valteline aud Chia- 
venna. 

The town of Bormio is not unpleafantly (ituated, at the foot of the mountains, clofe 
to the torrent Fredolfo, which falls at a fmall diflance into the Adda. It contains at>out 
a thouland inhabitants, but has a deflate appearance; the houfes are of (lone plader- 
ed ; a few make a tolerable figure amidll many with paper windows; feveral, like the 
Italian’ cottages, have only wooden window (butters. This cufiom may not be uncom- 
fortable in the mild climate of Italy, hut cannot be agreeable in a country, (uhjet’l to 
fudden changes of weather, and occafionally cold even in the miull of fummer, when 
the bleak winds blow keenly from the Alps. 

The landlord of the inn in which I am lodged is one of the regents, and a man of 
groat confequcnce. I fit down to table with him, the pouelta, and his wife. The po. 
defta has been lately appointed to this government, and 1 can collect from the con- 
verfation which has palled, that he is perfectly ignorant of the laws and conilitution of 
this country; in all my queftions he refers me to the landlord, who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the theory and practice of the courts of juflice, and well verfed in the 
mod minute circumftances, relative to the ?dmini(l ration of affairs. 

It has rained all day without iwermiflion, and the (bowers in theft? Alpine countries 
pour down with luch uncommon violence, that I efteem inyfelt ve ry fortunate in being 
W’ell (heltered. The bad weather, liow'ever, did not prevent me front feeing every thing 
which is worthy of attention in Bormio, and in paying leveral vilits to the principal fa- 
milies of the town, who conlider an Englidunun in this country as a kind o ( phacnomc- 
non, and (hewed me every attention and civility in their power. 

The Palazzo, or town-hotife, contains a (hit of wretcl lJ lootns for the refidepce of 
the podefta, a chamber for the courts of judicature, and an apartment where the re- 
prefentatives of the people affemble. In one of the rooms is an engine of torture, 
which, in defiance of cotmnon fenfe, as well as humanity, is dill ufed in thofe countries 
to force confeflion. 

Being defirouS of feeing the archives, I found it occalioned more trouble than I at 
firft apprehended. The door of the apartment, in which they are depofited, having 
feveral locks, it was necedary for all the inagillrates, who are cntrufled w iih the different 
keys, to be prefent at the lame time : no objection, tmwi ver, was made to my admif- 
fion, and all parties readily affembled upon this occafion. 'Ihe archives, wliieh are in 
the greateft difordcr, contain many records relating to the hidoiy and conilitution of 
Bormio, the criminal and civil ilatutes, and feveral charters from the fovereigns of Mi- 
lan, confirming original privileges and adding others. The earlied. of thefe a£ts is 
dated 1378, and figned by John Galcazzo Vilconti. 

* For tliecaufcs of this prohibition, which takes place in all the provinces fubjeft to the Grifons, fee 
the next letter. 
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The> moll important of the papers is the charter by which the Grifons confirm, in 
the mod ample manner, the immunities granted to this country by the Dukes of Milan ; 
it was pafled in the diet of Ilantz, under Paul Bifhop of Coire, in 1 5 1 3 ’ the year fub- 
fequent to that in which the Grifons annexed Bormio to their dominitjis. Many cir- 
cumftances have concurred to deter the Grilbns from infringing this charter: the two 
principal are, the fituation of Boririio, and the fpiritof freedom which didinguifhes '.he 
inhabitants. By its fituation upon the confines of the Tyrol, the people, in cafe of the 
lead diicontent, would receive encouragement and aflidance front the Iloufe of Aullria. 
This local advantage procured them, while under the government of Milan, much better 
treatment than was experienced by their neighbours in the Vaheline, and a fnnilar reafon 
ftill continues to operate upon the conduct of the Grifons. 

The fpirit of freedom which pervades the conllitution, has no lefs materially contri- 
buted to the fecuriry of their privileges : thefe people have always watched with a jealous 
eye the flighted advances of encroachment, and never failed to ret. un id rate with great 
unanimity and relblution, whenever the podeda has difeovered t fie i< j afl inclination to 
exceed the bounds of his authority. Hence the Grifons have uniformly acted towards 
them with great moderation, and paid the readied attention to their reprefentations and 
rcmondranccs 


LETTER LXXV. — Tirana. — Sketch of the Il'tjlory of the Vail dine. 

* • ’ Tirano . 

I QUITTED Bormio this morning about ten. The torrents are confiderably fvvellcd 
with the late rains, and the fides of the neighbouring mountains are Iprinkled with 
yeflerday’s fnow. I paffed along the narrow valley of Cepino, tlirough feveral wretched 
villages, among which not the lead wretched is Cepino itlelf, confiding of a few drag- 
gling cottages, many of which are in a ruinous date. Having eroded the riiida, and 
continued on the left bank of the torrent, which dallies with great violence through a 
rocky country, in three hours I arrived at a Pafs called La Serra, where aimed the 
whole fpace between the impending rocks is occupied by the Adda. 

The path runs under the gateway of an ancient tower, and leads from the county of 
Bormio into the Valteline. At Sondalo, which Hands on the banks of the river upon 
an eminence, under a richly cultivated mountain, the valley widens, and becomes more 
and more fertile ; in fome places it is. about a mile, in others fcarcely a hundred yards 
in breadth. Near Tirano it exhibits an appearance of extraordinary fertility ; the left 
ridge of mountains is chiefly overfpread with hanging groves of chefnut-trces, inter- 
mixed with a few vines, above them are meadows and forefls of fir. The ridge facing 
the fouth is richly covered with vines, which reach almofl to the iumnvi., fi added occa- 
fionally with cluders of large trees ; on both fides churches ami 1 mu I'm Iv.ui concealed by 
the foliage enliven the profpect. Below runs the Adda ; the plain on each fide of its banks 
produces abundance of corn and pafture, mulberries walnuts, and other fruit trees, 
and vines carried over the corn and padure in beautiful felloons from tree to tree. 

Tirano is the capital of the Upper Terzero, and the re fide nee of the podeda. Al- 
though the town contains feveral handfomc buildings, yet, on account o*f the narrow- 
ness of the dreets, and number of ruinous houl'es, the general appearance is deflate. 
The Adda divides it into two parts, which aje connected by a done bridge of a fingle 

• 

* In the new dmfion of Switzerland the county of Boimio was, with the Valteline aud Chiavenna, an- 
Acxcd to the Cifalpine republic. . 

arch. 
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arch. I obferved the remains of ftone <valls which formerly furrounded this .place ; 
thefe walls, together with an adjoining fortrefs, were built by Ludovico Sforza j but 
diftnantled by the Grifons when they acquired poflcfiion of the Valteline. 

Tirano carries on but little trade, except during the time of the fair. The flaple 
commerce of the town confifts in the exportation ol wine and filk ; the wine is fent in 
large quantities into the country of the Grifons, to Bormio, and into tho territories of 
Venice ; the filk which is drawn from this diftritf of the Valteline not of the belt 
quality, nor very abundant ; part is forwarded to Venice, and the remainder through 
Chiavenna to Germany. 

About half a mile from the town, on the other fide of the Adda, is the church of the 
Madona, or the Virgin Mary, much vifited by Catholic pilgrims ; it is a large handforac 
building, conflructcd with marble and ftone fluccoed. Part of the church is ancient, 
for I obferved a date of 1206; and the carved ornaments ar* gr^n-fpio, but by no 
means badly finifhed. The modern building is in an elegant it)!*' u( archite&ure ; the 
principal entrance is formed by two Corinthian pillars ornament* d with foliage and 
feftoons of flowers, while the pilafters are neatly adorned with lup; nUcvo*, in theftjle 
of the antique. The tera of the workmanfliip, as I collected from an inibripcion over 
the door, was 1 533. 

In the large are' 1 before the church is held, in the month oi October, the fair of 
Tirano, remarkable for the number of cattle which are brought for file : they are fed 
upon the higheft Alps, where they continue until the fnow begins to fall, and are chiefly 
font from hence into Italy. The fair continues three dajs, during which time the au- 
thority of the podefta is fiifpended, and'tHe governor of the Valteline has abiulutejurif- 
diction over the town and diftrift. 

I cannot deferiho how much I am perplexed with a variety of languages. I (peak 
Italian or French with the principal gentry, fometime* hold a converfation in Latin, talk 
a fmattering of German with my fervant, and with my guide and the common people a 
kind of corrupt Italian, like the Milanefe. I* write my notes in Englifli, and during my 
progrefs through Fngadina, was employed in collecting a vocabulary of the Romanfh. 
You will not therefore be furprifed fliould you find a confufion of tongues in my 
Letters. t 

The Valteline, called by the inhabitants VrJle-Tcliva, extends from the confines of 
Bormio to the lake of Chiavenna, about the length of fifty miles. It is entirely encloled 
between two cnJns of high mountains j the northern chain fopantes it from the Gri- 
fons, the fouthem from the Venetian territori* s ;• on the call it. borders on the county 
of Bormio, and on the weft on the duchy of Milan. 

The Valteline, logeth* r with the counties of Chiavenna and Bormio (which had long 
been the fourcc of hoftihry between the Bifhops of (omo and Coire,) came in 13^0 
under the dominion of Azzo Vifcomi, fov^rci^n of Milan, who quietb' trunfnriiled them 
to his fucceff us. Up m tin* death of John Vifconti, who waa Ai\ ht ‘(h ,p a; w II a*» 
fovertign of Milan, his cxunhve territories were divided between hi nephews Gale- 
azzo and Barnabas *. On the demife of Gaieazzo his foil John Galiv/'/o fecured the 
perfon of his uncle Barn«iba c . and having confined him in the caftie of 1 revio until hU 
death, which happened in 130^, annexed his dominions to his own, and became by this 
union the givateft and moll ;> hvu*hj! prince in Italy. Mulino, Ion of Barnabas, re- 
ceived an af)luin under ILutm.m, Bifliop of Coire, and as a mark ol gratitude' tonually 
Ceded to him his right to the Vaiteline, Clyavcnna, and Bormio, 

» 

* I do not mention Maltl'ij , ill in!/! brother, brcaufi lie diet! loon nfteruaid i. 

To 
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To this ceflion, at that time of no avail, the Grifons owe the pofleflion of thefe pro- 
vinces. The claitff lay dormant for above half a century, until difcontents arifing in the 
‘ Valteline, the Grifons made an irruption into the country in fupport of the Bifhop’s 
right ; but their arms not being attended with fuccefs they purchafcd ft peace, by re- 
nouncing all pretenfions to the Valteline. They renewed, however, their claim in 
151a, when Ludovico, called the Moor, Duke of Milan, was taken prifoner by Lewis 
the Twelfth* and the whole Milanefe, comprifing the Valteline, was occupied by that 
monarch. 

Soon after this revolution the Grifons, in conjunction with th? Bifhop of Coirc, en- 
tered the Valteline, and, having expelled the French troops, trick pofleflion of the 
country ; they were received with joy by the inhabitants, who did homage to their new 
fovereigns, and in return obtained from them the confirmation of all their privileges. 
A compromife was immediately entered into between the Bifhop of Coirc and the three 
leagues, to fhare the fovereignty of this country. In the following y.\ir Maximilian 
Sforza, raifed to the ducal throne of Milan upon the expnlflon of the French, coded 
in perpetuity the pofleflion of the Valteline, Chiaveima, and Bormio, to the Bifhop of 
Coire, and the Grifons ; a ceflion ratified by Francis the Fir A, in the treaty of peace 
which he concluded with the Swifs and their allies the Grifons in 1516, when he ob- 
tained pofleflion of the Milanefe. 

In 1530 the Grifons acquired the whole dominion of the Valteline, to the excluflon 
of the Bifhop of Goifc ; under pretence that the Bifhop had not furnifhed his quota cf 
men and money in the war with James of Medjci,»in defence of thefe ceded countries, 
they compelled him to fell his fhare of the fovereignty for a yearly income 05 573 florins 
payable to him and his fucceflbrs out of the, cuftoms of Chiavcnna. From that 
period thefe provinces were pofleffed by the Grifons without moleflation, until the 
rival intcrells of France and Spain, the intrigues of die Pope, religious cnihuflaun, 
the zeal of party, and exactions of the Grifon governors* kindled an infurrection, 
which commenced with a general maflacre of the Protcflants, and raged for a (erics of 
years with the molt lavage and unremitting fury. 

In no country has the fpirit of difeord been more prevalent, or religious difputes 
carried to a greater height. The # zeal of contending factions has communicated itfelf 
to the hiAorians of thefe events ; on both fides religion has been pleaded as a fa rid ion 
to the mod atrocious actions, and'aliegod bv one party as an excufe for tyranny, and for 
rebellion by the other. ' , 

As the Valtelincg Chiavcnna, and Bormio originally belonged to the Milanefe, the 
fovereigns of that duchy always looked upon the Grifons with a jealous eye, and fi> 
cretly embraced every opportunity to foment the difturbances with which thty, in com- 
mon with all democratical ftates, arc occafionally convulfed. 

Upon the extindion of the family of Sforza in the perfon of Francis the Second, {he 
Emperor Charles the Fifth feized the Milanefe as a fief reverting to the empire, and, 
disregarding the claims of the French King, gave the invediturc to his own Ion Philip. 
With the pofleflion of the Milanefe Philip fuccceded to pretenfions upon the Valtelin. ; 
and although both he and his fucceflor Philip the Third entered into treaties « f alliance 
with the three leagues, by which they refigiied all claims to this country ; ret they never 
finally rclinquifhcd all intention of recovering a province whicn had been once difmera- 
bered from the Milanefe, and which the contefls between France and Spain rendered 
more valuable to them, than to their prcdeceflbrs in the duchy of Milan. 

During the conflant wars w hich, from the accefiion of Philip the Second, the reAlefs 
ambition of the Spanifl\ court entailed upon Europe, the Carman and Spanifh branches 
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of the Houfe of Austria were infeparably united ; and the councils of Vienna were di- 
rected by the cabinet of Madrid. Under thefe circutnftances the Valteline, which, by 
connecting the.TyroI and the Milanefe, afforded the onlyfecure paflage for the junction 
of the AuitriarJ and Spanifh troops, became cf fignal importance. Hence the Spanifh 
governors of Milan, highly felicitous to acquire influence among the people, feeretly 
fomented the I'pirit of dif’iffedlion, which the conduct of the Grifon governors too jultly 
provoked ; protniled affifbnce to the aggrieved inhabitants, and gained by thefe means 
a powerful party in favour of their court. The minds of the inhabitants being thus 
gradually won over to the Spanifh intereft, the Count Fucntes. governor of Milan, ven- 
tured, in defiance of the Gril'ons, to conftrud the fort * which bears his name, for the 
purpofe of commanding the paflage of the Valteline. 

The fame reafjns which rendered the Spaniards defirous to fecure the Valteline, in- 
duced the French to obstruct their defigns. Henry the Fourth, with his ufual vigour, 
zealoufly cfpoufed the caufe of the Gril'ons, and was preparing to lend tifeClual affiftance 
againlt the attempts of Fucntes, when he was afl'aflinated ; and the intefline troubles, 
which took place upon his death, for a time totally withdrew the attention of France 
from this quarter. The Spaniards, thus freed from their molt formidable rival, purfued 
their projects upon the Valteline without oppofition, and availed themfelvcs of the do- 
meftic indentions between the Gril'ons and the inhabitants. 

The Grtfons had long attempted to introduce the Reformation into the Valteline with 
the molt injudicious zeal, and without paying fufficient attention to the prejudices of a 
fuperflitious people. Churches for the. worfhip of the reformed religion were con- 
ftrufted, anti minifters regularly fettled with a permanent falarv ; fchools lor Froteftant 
children were eftablifhed at Sondrio, notwithftanding the remonflrances of the Romifh 
priefls, and the oppofition of the people.’ Many privileges of the popifli ecclefiaflics 
were taken from them ; privileges f which, though repugnant to every principle of 
found government, were fanctified by ufage, and could not be haftily abohlhed without 
exciting general difeontent. 

To thefe religious grounds of diflatisfaction were added others, arifing from the ty- 
rannical proceedings of the Grifon governors, whom the advocates for rebellion painted, 
and it is to be feared with too much juftice, in the nj°ft odious colours. “ A fyltem,” 
they cried, “ of avarice and extortion is eftablifhed by law ; the magiftrates purchafc 
their offices, and indemnify themfelvcs by the plunder of the country. All things arc 
venal; life, honour, and even confcience itfelf.has a price; it is not poffible for the 
governors to be more iniquitous, nor for the people to fuffer a greater complication of 
calamity.” 

Thefe well-grounded complaints were aggravated, and the crifisof rebellion accelerated 
by an act of flagrant ir.juflice. Many inhabitants of the Valteline, fufpefted of favour- 
ing the Spanifh court, particularly thofe who had oppofed with the greateft zeal the in- 
troduction of the reformed doctrines, were arrefted, and conveyed itro the country of 
the Grifons. Mock courts of juftice were eftablifhed in’ feveral places, by which the 
prifoners were fined to a large amount ; and fome were even wantonly fentenced to 
the torturok 

Among tfrb fufferers was Nicholas Rufca, a priefl of Sondrio, who had gained the 
univerfal efteem of the Catholics, by his unremitted refiftance to the Proteftant doctrines, 
and who, for the rigid auftcrity of his manners, was revered by the multitude as a faint. 

* See Letter 63. 

+ They were independent of the civil authority for all delinquencies, r«nd # amenable only to the Biihop 
of Coire. 

The 
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The death # of Rutca, amid ft the mod excruciating torments, raifed a fpirit of fury 
among the people too violent to be appeafed. The cmiflaries of Spain did not fail to 
increafe the general ferment, and to fugged the mod plaufible motives'f.w immediate 
infurre&ion, by reprefenting that, as the Grifons were convulfed by factions, and France 
diilurbod by intedine commotions, a favourable opportunity prefenled itfelf to fhake oflf 
the yoke under which they groaned. 'J he fuggedions had their died ; and the in- 
habitants commenced hodilities by a general m a (la ere of the Piotedants. 

The 20th of July 1620, was the day appointed tor the perpetration of this horrij de- 
ftgn. At dead of night Kobultelli, the leader of the conspiracy, accompanied by a 
hundred followers, arrived at Tirano, and, having allemhled the chief Catholics, laid 
before them the intention of extirpating the Proteltants ; the dreadful propofa! was em- 
braced with ad the zeal of refentment, inflamed by f.uniticifm. At break of day the 
lignal for maffacre being given by ringing of bells, great part of the inhabitants ifl'ucd 
from their houfes, and repaired to the market-place with terror and an City. In this 
moment of perplexity the confpirators fell upon the Proted nils, and cue imaged the 
people to follow' their example, by destroying the* enemies of the CuholL faith. Few 
words being nec diary to exafp Tate an incenled and fuperltitious multitude, every perlbn 
feized the fird arms which prifonted themfelves, fcoured the llrects, (termed the houfes, 
and alladinated the-l'rotellants. 

During this dreadful (cent*, the poddta, his family, and fonr j of the principal Protef- 
tants took refuge ip the town-houfe, and barricadoed the doors; the Catholics however 
foon forced a pslfago, and hur(t into the apartments where the fugitives were collected. 
Their fury w’as for a moment lufpended at the affecting light of the podelta and his wife 
upon their knees, prefenting their infant children with uplifted arms. But fuch was 
the implacable barbarity of the enraged multitude, who demanded with repeated in- 
tl unces the death of the podefta and his family, that this fliort refpite was of no avail, and 
only ferved to embitter their fate ; they were lirll iiriprifuned, and then put to death, 
without diftincli'on of fex or age. 

The next feene of the mafl’acrc was exhibited at Teglio, whither foine of the con- 
fpirators were difpatched from Tirano ; they were d refled in red, as a figna’ to the in- 
habitants that the riling at Tirano had fuccecded. The Catholics foon collected in a 
body, and repaired to the church, where the Protcftants were aflembled for the celebra- 
tion of divine lervice. One of them level!* d his piece againfl the minifter, who was 
preaching ; but miflitig his aim, the Protcftants role up, drove out the Catholics, and 
barricadoed the doors. The aflafiins ’then climbed up to the windows, and (hot from 
the outfide upon the crowded audience ; the doors at length being burl! open, all the 
Protcftants were put to the fvvord excepting thofe who renounced their religion. 

Another, party of Catholics made their way towards Sondrio ; but the governor of 
the Valtclinc, appriled of their defign, ordered the inhabitants to take arms, and fum- 
moned the people of the neighbouring dillridt to his adiftauce ; in obedience to this 
injunction, both Protcftants and Catholics began to aflemble, but the Protcftants were 
intercepted and deftroyed. Some attempting to efcaoe towards Kngadina and Pregal : . 
were overtaken in their (light, and involved in the common daughter, livenjh. women 
laid afide the natural foftnels of their lex, and, hardened by lunerftitio-i, praf tiled every 
lpecies of outrage upop the bodies of the deceaftd. Meanwhile the Catholic troops 
entered Sondrio, and exciting their part dans with the cry of “ Down with the enemies of 
the Catholic faith,” made a general (laughter of the unhappy Proteftants. Mercy, how- 
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ever, was extended to the governor and his family,* in a manner which does honour to 
the chiefs of the revolt who conducted the attack of Sondrio. He was firfl imprifoned, 
but afterward^ in confideration of his mild behaviour to the Catholics, diimiffed with 
his /amilv, anq efcorted in lafety to the coniines of the Valteline. 

It would be ihockmg to hum mity to enumerate all the particulars of this fuVage 
.iruffamw or to trace its dentation in the feveral towns of the Valteline. It continued 
three ff*\v> v.'ithont intermdfion ; nor were ito horrid effects confined merely to thole 
v ho w re aifitii ailed upon the fpot. Many who efcaped into the country were hunted 
dov.n hke wild beaiis ; others, after eluding the fury of their purfuers, were con fumed 
by hunger and fatigue, and numerous dead bodies were dilcovered in the woods, ca- 
wrn?, and torrents. Several Catholics, who were allied to the Proteftants, (hared in 
the general dilalter ; even women and infants were llain in the moll deliberate manner, 
fi'une ProtcfUnts fared their lives by .abjuring their religion, and many, who refilled to 
pu rebate their faff-tv hy this conafuon, were burnt alive. 

In the inidil of this dreadful carnage, one instance of lingular humanity deferves to 
be recorded. Barthcierneo iVrUzi, the principal Catholic at Berbeno, being exhorted 
to put alljdie Proteflants of that town to death, applied them of their danger, and 
alii: ted them in effecting an efeape. But this act of clemency was the occafion of his own 
ddfruction, and he was executed as an enemy io religion. •* 

All the Proteflants lining either deftroyed or driven out of the country, the remaining 
inhabitants renounced their allegiance to the Grifons, and framing a new form of govern- 
ment, threw theniMvcs under the p»ot<jcljo:i of the King of Spain, who font an army to 
their iupport. The people of Bormio followed the example of the Valteline, with this 
difference, that they did not maffacre, but only expelled the Proteflants. Having en- 
tered into an off -alive and ddenfivc alliance w ith the inhabitants of the Valteline, they 
aifo formed an independent commonwealth. 

The Criforw, divided among iheinlHvcs, were totally unequal to the chaflifement of 
their revolted fubje&s. The Catholics were defirous of employing the mediation of 
Spain, for the purpofe of recovering the Valteline * the Protellants, inclined to vigorous 
meafures, propoled an application to the Swils cantons, Venice, and France. After 
violent dillcntiens, which were not terminated without bloodfhed, the Proteflant intereit 
prevailed, and a deputation was fent to thole powers. 

Zuric and Bern in fiantly difpatched a body of troops, while the Catholic cantons re- 
fufed to aft againft thole of the fame perfualion. Venice, alarmed at the growing power 
of the Houfe of Aufiria, and ikfirous of a p adage through tfie Valteline, gave a flattiriiig 
anfwer to the requeft of the Grifons, but with a fpirit of delay natural to a republic, 
deferred fending any actual fuccour. France too, having juft emerged from a civil war, 
was moredifpoled to negociate than to aft with decifion. Buflompierc was difpatched 
to Madrid to folicit the reflitution of the Valteline ; and, although a league w'as con- 
cluded betwixt the King of France, the Duke of Savoy, and the Republic of Venice, 
toaflifl the Grifons unlels the Valteline was refiored ; yet all that <ould be obtained 
from the Spaniards was, that the forts of the valley Ihould be placed in the hands of the 
Pope; but^s the Pope was a fecret partilan of the Houfe of Aufiria, and inclined to 
favour the rebellion of the Valteline, it was evident that he would reftorc the forts to 
the Spaniards upon the firfl opportunity. In this interval the united troops of the Gri- 
fons, Zuric, and Born being defeated with great (laughter, the Valteline feemed upon 
the point of being forever diftnembered from the Grifons, when the French court lud* 
deniy changed its plan of operation, entered into the war with a zeal asfincere as it was 
politic, and vigoroufly interpofed in behalf of the Grifons. ^ . 
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This revolution in the French politics was owing to the afcondaucy of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, who no fooner began to prefide in the cabinet, than the kingdom fee mod to awake 
from that deep lethargy into which it had funk, during the feeble adtftiinftraii.nis of 
AncrcN and Luynes. That great miniller inllantly perceived the importance of the 
Valteline ; without wafting a moment, in deliberation, he demanded an immediate refti- 
tution of that country, and enforced this demand by fending a detachment of troops to 
the afliftance of the Grifons, under the command of the Marcuis de (louvres. 

Tke general, animated with the fpirit of the new minifter, penetrated into thefe parts, 
joined his army to the Swils and Grifons, and in two campaigns drove the Spaniards 
from the Valtelincj Chiavenna, and Bormio. The two latter provinces were immedi. 
ately reftored ; but when the Grifon deputies repaired to the French general at Sondrio, 
to demand the ceflion of the Valteline, Couvres propofed that the excrcile of the Pro- 
teftant religion fhould be abolilhed throughout the valley ; that the inhabitants fhould 
appoint their own magiftrates, and pay a yearly tribute of 20,000 crowns ; and he 
fhewed himfelf fo ft rongly inclined to circumfcribe the authority of the Grifons over 
the inhabitants of the Valteline, that he was fufpetted of being bribed by them. But 
it foon appeared, that this conduit was occafioned by diredtions from his $ourt, and 
proceeded from a reconciliation which, unknown to the Crifons, had taken place be- 
tween the Kings of France and Spain. 

Richelieu, the foul of the French monarchy, having brought to maturity his prejedt 
for fubj ugating the Hugonots, was too great a politician to enter into a foreign war at 
the eve of a civil commotion ; and well a wane fhai he could not maintain poffefiion of 
the Valteline without an expcnce of troops, which he could ill fpare, temporifed for the 
moment, and made overtures to Philip the Fourth who, harafl’ed by the long continuance 
of hoftilities, feemed equally defirous of an accommodation : accordingly preliminaries of 
a new treaty were immediately adjufted by the contradHng powers, at Moflbn in Arra- 
gon. It was agreed that the Valteline fhould again *be reftored to the Grifons, under 
the following conditions : no other religion but the Roman Catholic^to be tolerated ; the 
inhabitants to eledl their own governors and magiftrates either from themfclves or from 
the Grifons, but always from perfons of the Roman Catholic perfuafion ; rnd the go- 
vernors to be confirmed by the G/ifons. In return for thefe privileges it was ftipulated, 
that the inhabitants fliould pay an annual tribute, the amount of which was to be fettled 
by mediation. In conl'equence of this treaty, concluded on the Mh of March 1626, 
the French refigned the forts of the Valteline into the hands of the Pope, and evacuated 
the country. 

In conformity to this alliance, the inhabitants having elected Robuftelli, who began 
the maflacre, for their governor, and appointed twelve magiftrates, fent a deputation to 
Coire to demand the confirmation of the Grifons, who were by no means difpofed to 
accede to a treaty fo dcftructive to the rights of fovereignty, which they po..UTed over 
the Valteline. Openly excited by the Republic of Venice, and iecivtly encouraged by 
the French minifter, they refufed to acknowledge the treaty ol Motion. Bur as they 
were not in a ftate*to fupport their claims by force of arms, they could only reinonftra.t 
ftnd negociate, without producing any immediate effedt. 

Affairs continued in this ftato for three years, until Richelieu, having completed -the 
reduction of the Hugonots by the capture of Rochelle, turned the whole force of France 
againfl: the Iioul'e of Auftrja; the diminution of wdiofe power he had long meditated. 
He now threw off the malk : the dominions of the Houle of Auftria were invaded on 
all fidcs, and every part of Europe became the theatre of his valt defigns. Among other 
enterprises the Valteline engaged no inconfiderable Ihare ol his attention j the Duke 
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Rohan was dtfpatchcd to the Grifons with a formidable army, and, wording the Spanifh 
troops in various encounters, JifpofllifoJ them of the Valteliue. 

Upon this ik'cifive fuoeefs flu* French abated much of their folicitude for the intercfis 
of the Grifon<‘p although they began the war with demanding an uncondi'i.mal're.lini. 
tion csf the Vahclin-*, y t they were no I'ooner in poflefiiou of the country than they p r .,. 
f-lled, as on the ff '-r.r conqueil, a great tendernefs for the privileges of the inhabit- 
a i us ; and r. build to fnnvnder their acquifition to the Gri foil?, unlefs upon terms more 
favourable to the people than had been o If •red ev< n by the treaty of Moifon. -h 

The Grifons, having no prolpect of athilance from any other quarter, found "th -111- 
fv Ives under a necellity of acceding to thefe humiliating flipul -it ions. The French, ui h 
a view probably ot retaining the Valteline in their own hands, continued to del.iv tin 
r. Ilitution, and dogged every lubfequent negociation with conditions Hill more uti- 
favourable. 

'1 he Spaniards artfully availing themfelvcs of thefe circumHano s held out the mod 
flattering overtures of accommodation. The Grifons, encouraged by thole well-timed 
c tiers, :u»J incenfed at the* repealed inllances of duplicity tl-.ey had lately experienced, 
role up inarms, and diove the French from the Valteline. The treaty of Milan was the 
conf.quence of this revolution: a clofe alliance was concluded h. tween the Spaniards 
and the Grifons; and the Valteline was reflored under the guarantee of th.t very 
power which had originally exci ed the inhabitants to revolt. 

This treaty, contracted in the y ar 1C35, fecured to the Spaniards the paflago of the 
valley, which was the great object of thg war, and reitoivd the Valteline, Ciiiavetma, 
and B-vmio to the Grllbm, under the following conditions: an act ot oblivion; the 
immunities of the fubjccb countries to pe confirmed as they exifled before the revoluion 
<>f 1620 ; no religion but the Catholic to Jae tolerated ; no perfon of any other perlua* 
fton to be permitted to refide, excepting the governors, during the two years they Ihuuhl 
continue in office, and the I’roteflfants pofli.lted of lands, who (liquid not be allowed to 
remain in the country above three months in the year ; the privileges of the ecclefiailits 
to be reflored in their full latitude. 

A few alterations were made in the government of the Valley, and fume regulations 
introduced for the purpofe of Hemming the torrent of injuflice and corruption; they 
confided chiefly in a new method of nominating the governors, and in creating the office 
of afieflbr. The ajticbs w-.re guaranteed by Spain, and inferted in the capitulation, or 
treaty, ratified in lug-;, at Milan, in the prefence of the deputies from the Valteline. 

The deputies reproached the Spaniards for having fumtnoned them to Milan, in order 
to be prefent, in filence and with tears, at the fubverfion ot their liberty ; and, when 
the treaty was announced to the inhabitants of the Valteline, a general defpair Ipread 
through all ranks. The people univerfally lamented that they had been deluded into 
a revolt under a promile of protection ; that they had expended during this fatal war 
above 25.000,000 of florins *, for no Other purpole titan to procure an alliance between 
Spain and the Grifons, and to be reflored to their original mailers, cnafpe rated by their 
revolt, and preparing to renew the former acts of injultice and tyranny which had 
driven them te rebellion. Nor were thefe murmurs ill-grounded ; for, except the 
total cxclulictfiof theProtcflant religion, no material alteration was made in the fate of 
this valley. 

Siuce this treaty the lav s have been no lefs perverted than before, the exactions of 
the governors have continued as exorbitant, and the courts of juftice as iniquitous and 


* Near £ 2 , 000,000 flerling. 


corrupt. 
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corrupt. The change in the adminidration of juftice has proved no alleviation ; the 
creation of the afleffor’s office ferved only to give the fanttion of law to the moft iniqui- 
tous proceedings, or to vary the mode or oppreffion, I’ll is innovation has been more- 
over intended with this bad effect to the bulk of the inhabitants ; before the rebellion 
the nobles v ere principally fubject to the rapacity of the Grifon judges*; but ft nee the 
pacification, the people have been mo**e expoibd to exactions. 

I have thus brought down the hiffury of the Valteline to the pacification of 1637. 
Since that period no material change Inis taken [dace in the fiuiation of affairs. The 
fovereigns of Milan have always cultivated the fricruliiiip of the Grifons; and the in- 
habitants of the Valteline endured a regular courfe of tyranny um ] »*r the government of 
a free ftate ; confirming a fa A notorious in the annals of ancient Greece, that no people 
are more opprcilcd than the fubjeds of a democracy *. 


LETTER LXX VI. — Goz e/ niiicnt of the Valid me . 


THE Valteline is divided geographically into three principal diftrids, and politically 
into five governments. 

The three di{lrids are, 1 . Terzcro di Srpra, or the Upper Diflrid ; 2. Ter zero di 
Mi zzo, or the Middle Diftrid ; Ter zero di Sot to, or the Lower Diflrid ; 

The five governments arc, 1. Of the Upper Dillrid; 2. Of the Middle Diftrid, called 
alfo the Government of Sondrio ; 3. Of Teyffio 4. Of Morbegno; 5. OfTraona. 

Each of thde five governments is fubjed to* a inagiftraui appointed by the Grifbnr, 
who is changed every two years. The magillratc over the middle diftriet is called Co* 
vrrncr of the Valrdiive, and poffiflls, in fon;e refped, a luperior degree of authority to 
the others, who are flyled Pudfas ; he is alfo captaiivgeneral of the Valteline. 

}iut before f proceed to explain the form of government, it may be nccdTary to lay 
lv fore you the method of electing the governor and podcflas, to whom the Grifons de- 
legate their authority over the Valteline. 

In 1602 feme efforts were made to reftrain the cxceflive venality and injuftice of thefe 
magiffraus, whicl/were derived from the public iale of the governments, and the ihare 


• Pining the late contclls between France and the Hone of Anllri.i 
,»rcat importance, and the in utrality < f the bwils ami Onions alone 
count 1 y by one of the contending patties. T[ie inhabitants irritat'd ! y a 
adopted the new principle!; (biin fed by the French agents, and w' re at.xi 


the Yaltvlire became an ohj. 61 id 
pi evented the occupation ot the 
long Jerks of ojpprt flinus, eagerly 

ns to deliver themselves from the 
n . . . r .1- . ^ — » * * 


by the natives ot Uormio and iiuavcnna. ...... r _ 11 c 

; TIie Grifons who had recently experienced a revolution in their form of government, and hopc.els ot 
deiivintr aflillauce, til her from the Swifs Cantons or from the Houfe of Auilua. rt quelled the mediation of 
the French Republic, which being alfo accepted by the 1 evoked provinces, the (iihjcft of difjmte w;., rc- 
ft'rred to Bonaparte, and two deputies on each fide ordered to repair to Milan. The depot ^ trom the re- 
volted provinces indantly made the if appearance, but the Grifons., torn by inteftme taebonlr, and avufe to 
the mediation of the French, which they had been unwarily induced to folicit, not only declined fending their 
denutics but returned no anfwcr to the repeated fummoiu of the French General. In coTifequcnce of this 
j:,JL c Bonapane decided the contcft, b declaring the revolted provinces independent, and con.irmed the 
' which they folicited with the Cifaipinc Republic. Thus, after a period of near three centime,, the 
Valteline, Chiavcnna, and Bormio were again iucoipmated with the Mdanefc* under a republican foun of 
government. 
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of the fines for Criminal offences between the Grifqns and the governors**. , To, prevent 
corruption in the diftribution of their offices, and exa&ion in the governors, tyro im- 
portant changes were made. Ihftead of appointing oqe perfon, four candidates, nomi- 
nated by the cofnmunityto whom the turn of election belonged, drew \ots for the oharge. 
But this altera/ion would have been attended with few beneficial effefts, had it not 
been followed by another, which tripled the ftipend of the governors, and precluded 
them from any fhare in the fines : yet thefe falutary regulations, which prevented the 
Grii'ons from felling the governments at i'o high a price, were a few years after abolifhed 
by the diet. In order, however, to .preferve fomc appearance of impartiality in the 
choice of magiftrates, it was fi ipulated iu the treaty of Milan, that three candidates (hould 
be nominated by the community to whom the election belongs, and that one of thole 
iliould be appointed by the diet. Yet this mode is a mere formality j three are always 
prefented, but the diet never fails to nominate the perfon recommended by the com- 
munity. Thefe magiflracics are allowed to be openly purchafed : in general, part of 
the money is affigned to the public fund of the community, and the remainder diflri- 
buted among the body of the people, in whom the right of ele&ion is verted, and whole 
votes are Feldora obtained without additional bribes. It will ealily be imagined what a 
dreadful feene of f corruption is opened by this mode of proceeding ; and how fre- 
quently perfons are appointed to the governments, who are totally inadequate to the 
difehargeof their trurt. 

Thefe magiftrates, as reprefentatives of the fovereign ftate, enjoy the fupreme au- 
thority, and are entrufted with the power of life and death ; and, though apparently 
controlled by the laws, devife means to* evade them. But their authority will be belt 
underllood from an account* of the civil and criminal courts of juftice. 

• The criminal tribunal is competed, of the governor, vicar, and afleffor. 

The governor arrefls, imprifons, and examines the delinquent ; though, according 
to the letter of the law, no examination ought to be made but in the prefence of the 
vicar and afleffor. The criminal being convicted, and the fentence paired, the governor 
enjoys the power cf remitting the puuilhment, excepting in cafes of high treafon, pre- 
meditated murder, or other enormous crimes. He has a ftnall annual ftipend paid by 
theValteline, but derives the chief part of his income from the fines for criminal offences, 
of which he receives two thirds. In all trials he is bound to follow the penal ftatutes, 
which are drawn up with great precifion and clcarnefs. 

The vicar is always a Grifon, and is chofen by rotation from the feveral communi- 
ties : three cartdidates are prefented to the inhabitants of the Valteline, who appoint one 
of them to the vacant office. This mode, adopted in the treaty of 1639 to check cor- 

* It is ncceflaty to apprife tlic reader that, when I ufe the word governor fimply, I apply it imlifcrimi- 
natcly to the govcinot ol the Valteline and the four podtlias. 

} Alt author*, both native and foreigners, who have written uprtn ihe Grifon*, have not failed to enumerate 
the ill effects refuh i tig from this fale ofr government*, which 1*3 authorifed by law ; but none have exprefltd 
their difapprobatioti in ilrongcr terms than Fottunatus Juvalta, in the following palLgt from a manufeript 
account of the Grifons : , • 

Qui ad honor cs ct pnrfcrtim ad qiuejluofns ill as p'erfccluras afpir about , non aliter quam ambitu ft largitionilus 
voti compotes fer^nt. Omnia eniw VtnaUa pmjliabant, non /ecus ac alia: merits. 

N.qut vero privqji tan him homines mneimonia Ula ex ere chant, fed communitates inlegr* etiam cauponobantur , t:r- 
q. e truli/cebant prerfectumm communilatis cum legatiombus ad dill as feu convent us public os, quorum tn ipfurum maim 
eras thtfrj, cum officiis ad fubitilos ct afiis enwlumentis communitaii pruvenientibus % confdio publico, folenniter f con/lit n/o 
pret io, in mu/us anti a verdere y ct rte quid ambigi pojfct, pubVtcis tabulis pcrfcriplis cotifignare . Jndigni prorfus an- 
ted lilertate , at pot e qui idam tarn tnrpitcr et federate profanarent ac prq/lit tie rent. Jim tores i/ti cmebant, ut car ms 
vender ent, ideoque itbt j'pes atfyua inert affhfgebot, merces fuas vcnalcs exponebant , et plus offer entibus addicebant, 

14 ruption, 
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raption, has not been attended with the defired efFcft. The community, in whofe turn 
it is to cleft the three candidates, leaves to the purehafer of the office the poweh of 
nominating his two affociates; the diet, in delivering in t he three names, recommends 
the pehfon who had been previoufly defignated by the community, arid fliis recommen- 
dation is always accepted by the Valteline. The vicar ought to attcnil in perfon all 
trials when the governor examines the prifoners ; but this cultom is, now/fallen into 
difufe, and in lieu of his attendance, he receives an annual fum of 1:27 Crifon florins, 
about 1 83, from the governor of the Valteline and each of the four podeflas : a ftiamc- 
ful elufion, as the vicar was defigned to be a kind of counfel in lavour of the prifoner, 
and to prevent injuftice in the mode of examination. When the prifoner is cenvifted, 
an account of the procefs.is laid before the vicar, who mult confirm the fentence. Tor- 
ture, for the purpofc of forcing conftflion, cannot be inflifted without his content, and 
in his prefence, which is never difpenfed. Befides a fmall falary, and the annual fum of 
1 127 florins, hq has a flated allowance, as well for every confultation, as lor each time 
that he is prefent at the infliction of torture. 

The afleflbr mult be an inhabitant of the Valteline ; he is nominated by the vicar from 
three candidates, chofen reciprocally from each of the three Tcrsceros. His vote is ne- 
ceffary to concur with the vicar in ordering torture: he mult alfo attend "when it is 
applied, and confirm the fentence pa (Ted againft the convifted perfons. He has no re- 
gular falary, but his profits depend upon the number of procefles in which he is con- 
p u l ted. This is the only office which gives to the inhabitants of the Valteline any fhare 
in the criminal jurifprudence. . . , 

According to the original intention of the flatutes, the afleflbr ought to be a perfon 
well verfed in the laws of the country, and (hould be confidered as an advocate for the 
accufcd ; but as he is obliged to the vicar, for his nomination*, he is commonly his 
creature, and feldom gives his vote in oppofition to him. 

Such is the general theory of the criminal jurifprudence in this country, by which it 
appears that the power of the governor is limited as well by the drift letter of the law, 
as by the interference of the vicar and afleflbr, whofe concurrence is neceflary for palling 
a final fentence. But this limitation exifts^only in theory ; for the laws are eafily eluded, 
and even made fubl'ervient to the conviction of" the innocent as well as the guilty. The 
vicar and afleflbr, be they ever lo upright, can hardly prevent the oppreilion of the 
judges ; and if they are themfelvcs rapacirus, they receive their fhare of the plunder, 
for conniving at the governor’s injuflice. 

Having gained infight into the praftice of the courts of julhee, I fhall lay before you 
the general mode of proceeding, from the arreft of the criminal to his final fentence, 
interfperfing the account with occafional remarks, which will fdrve to ihew the abufes 
introduced into the adminiftralion of juftice. 

The governor iflucs the order of arreft, and commits the criminal to prif n ; he de- 
tains him in confinement as long as he pleai'es, delaying or flattening the inquiry as he 
thinks fit. The examination is fecret, no one being prefent but the governor, or his 
fubftitutcj and the notary, who writes down the procefs. It mutt be evident with ho j 
much eafe perfons verfed in the arts of chicanery can brow-beat the ignorant, and per- 
plex the prifoner, who is allowed no counfel. If the criminal is found ggilty, whatever 
is his crime, he may make a compofition with the governor, before the cafe is referred 
to the vicar ; or, in other words, as the examination is fecret, the governor can draw 


* Ufually the afleflbr either pay* the vicar for hia appointment, 
of office. 


or clfe deliver* him all hi#- regular fees 

up 
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up the procefs in the mod favourable manner, and may give what explanation he 
pleafos. 

If no compofition is made, the cafe is laid before the vicar and the afTefTor, who arc- 
obliged to give their vote according to the letter of the law ; and as the fiututesjtfe very 
•fevere, the penalties are either heavy fines or corporal punifhment. . In the former cir. 
cumflance, the governor rcceiveB two thirds of the fine ; and, as in the latter, he has the 
power of remitting the punifhment, excepting for the mod atrocious crimes, he gene- 
rally accepts a commutation in money, if the prilbner is able to pay it. By thefc means 
molt offences may be eafily compounded for ; a circumRance which empowers the ric h 
to commit crimes with impunity. It is, however, a matter of little confequenca to the 
governor whether the prifoner is rich or poor ; in the firlt inftance, he may receive a 
compoiition from the prifoner himfelf, in the latter from the parifh. For, in cafe tin. 
punifhment for the crime is corporal, the expences attending it are confidcrable, as the 
executioner of Coire mull inflift it ; for which reafontho governor generally remits the 
penalty, and receives from the parilh a compoiition in money lbmewhat lefs than the ex- 
pences of inflitting corporal pimifhment. 

We mav add to this lilt of grievances the power pofTefied hv the magifl rates of dele- 
gating their authority without refiding in the government. 11 the delegate is a Grilon. 
he is called s ! ffij!aitc\ if an inhabitant of the Valtelinc, 'I\ rente lie either put-chafes 
the fines and perquilites upon a calculation of their average value, or is refponfible for 
them to the governor. In fume places the delegation is almolt always bought by the 
fame perfon, who reticles upon the /pot, # and becomes a perpetual judge ; in others, a 
fociety of perfons join to purchafe the profits of the magillracy ; they appoint the no- 
minal delegate, and fecretly direct the procefi’es. Such a delegation may be called a 
fettled tyranny, and, according to the expreflion of an elegant author *, “ ejlabiijhcs a 
whekfale traffic between criminals and courts of jujlicc” 

From this general view of the? criminal jurilprudence, we may readily infer the 
wretched fituation of the inhabitants; where the fupreme magidrate purchafcs a tem- 
porary office at an exorbitant price, and has an inadequate falary ; where the principal 
profits of his charge arife from the fines for criminal offences f where it is his interelk 
to arraign and to convict ; and where he is himfelf the interpreter of the laws, of which 
he is commonly ignorant, the accufer of the party, and the judge. 

I have already mentioned tile power which the governor enjoys of pardoning all 
offences except the tnolk atrocious crimes. A pardon of this kind is called liberation : ; 
and there are ‘printed papers that contain its fonrf, in which blank fpaecs are left for the 
name of the perfon, the crime committed, the date, and the fignature of the judge. I 
enclofe a copy of a liberation f ; it brings to my recolledlion thofea&s of indulgence, 

which 

* Tdcn’b Principles of Penal I-a\v, p. 6r. 

f The following is the form of a liberation : 

Podcfli Rrgcnte della Giurjfdizione di TJrano, 
c fnc Pertincnzc, Ciudicc de Malefici 
con Mno, c Mi do Iinptto, e con 
aulorita di Spada, & c. 

w 

Per tr-r^r dc-ha prefente, ed in ogni altro miglior modo, Sc c abbiamo libertato ed aflbltoj ficcomc libciiarr.o 
ed aiTulvumo, libcro ed aflblto tfftre vngliamo, c dichiariaino, chc fia. 

Here the name of the perfon is infer ted. 

da ogni, e qnalfifia pena pJcuniatia, arfcitraria, o affffttiva ckl Corpo, nclla quale fia incorfo, 0 abbla potuto 
uiconcre per averc. 

• JFitrr 
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which the Catholics obtain from Rome for the abfolution of their fins; with this diffe- 
rence, that . the a£ts of indulgence refer to a future ftate, the liberation to this life. 

The price of thefe pardons varies according to the magnitude of the crime, the con- 
dition of the culprit, and more particularly the time in which it is grained ; for the fum 
is greater when a governor fir ft enters upon his office, thatl when he is retiring. 
Sometimes, during the laft two or three hours previous to the expiration of the 
office, pardons, may be procured at the lowed rate ; and I was affured from good 
authority, that a liberation for homicide has not unfrequently been obtained for about 

°d"o noTfuppofe that this account of the venality which reigns throughout the Valte- 
line is exaggerated ; for I have taken great pains to afeertam the truth, and it has been 
confirmed by perfons of all ranks, both in the Grifon and iubject countries. Nor will 
you be led to imagine that all the governors arc equally rapacious and unjuft. Like 
the Roman proconfuls, fome carry their rapine to the height, others are lets exacting, 
and a few are free even from the molt diftant imputation ot ijijUllicc. 

The civil courts of iudice remain to be confidered. 

Although the governor prefides and paffes fentcnce, yet, by a fingular privilege, the 
caufe is not always left to his abfolute decifion : he examines the witneffos; and draws 
' out the proceffes but, at the rcqueil of cither party, the caufe may be referred to an 
arbitrator, who is called Savio. He is either nominated by the plaintiff mid defendant, 
or, if they cannot agree, is cliofen by lot in the following manner : the plaintiff and de- 
fendant choofc each fix perfons ; from the fix appointed by the dciotulant the plaintiff 
felefts one ; the defendant nominates one of the fix chofen by the plaintiff, and thefe 
two perfons draw lots who (hall be arbitrator. The arbitrator then examines the ate 
of the procofs, gives his opinion, which is called in the ftatutes of the country, 11 Con. 
%lio del Savio; and ffiould the governor retule to pais fentence, the opinion of the 

SU From^/dfciLn e aif appeal lies to two arbitrators, called Prdu, who arc appointed 
riQiu _ rl _ . .. i . ikuiU then the two oar- 



final. ir it concurs wiui mat wi ; ^ . . r * , 

he Indicate or diet, and ultimately to the Icvcral communities of the three leagues. 
When the governor decides in the firft hiftance he receives 3 per cent, of the contefted 
property, but only 1 per cent, when recourfe is had to arbitration, tne other 2 per cent. 

being paid to the bavio. 


Vv« taken fo deep a root in the affairs ot tmr. unnappy country, u,.u u..uu, — 
has taken 10 ae p . whcft the c i v ;i cau fcs are brought into the governor s 

court^and 1 decided by him without the intervention oi the Savio end Prom, there is an 
appeal to the fyndicate, a body whofe office I ihall now exp.am. 


Here the crime is mention v/. 

T n« altra cafe anneffa, commeffa 1 incidents ; rifultante ; emergent'--, e dipendente dalle pre- 

item. Da ogm aura cow annt , ' - j &c comma „d a «do, Sr c. imponemio, &c. rsft.tucndo, &c. 

r e “l , .£‘*c EftSS Noi . 11 . trfiiu Ub«»u>»e dimmti M'h 1’Auto.iu, c.n cui, &c. <d utrfa 

>«. to non,. *»• B.C.D. (to* « ef 

Dat, in Tirano dal Pretorio quefto giorn anno 


6 c 


At 
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At the end of every two years when the magiftracies^xpire, fyndicates are appointed 
by the Republic of the Grifons, for the purpofe of inquiring into the adminiftratiou of 
the feveral governors, and of hearing appeals from their deciftons. This court is com- 
pofed of nine members, including the prefident, chofen reciprocally by the communi- 
ties, three from each league. They make a circuit into each of the fubjeft provinces • 
Fend out proclamations, that they are ready to receive ulhaccufations again ft the gover- 
nors, examine w itnefles, decide appeals, and mitigate fines, without the concurrence of 
the vicar and afleflor. They do not, however, finally determine in civil caul'es, which 
may be referred from their dccifion to the diet. The fyndicate which was intended to 
oppofe corruption and injuftice, is neverthdds the great fupport of both $ nor can it be 
otherwife, for the fyndics purchafe their office from the feveral communities, and as 
their friary is very finall, can only reirnburle themielves by receiving bribes from the 
judges or from the appellants Their i . lh.ee is bought for a greater or fmaller fum, as 
more or left appeals of confequence are to be fubmitted to their arbitration. And what 
occalions FI ill greater abufe„, when a caufe of great importance is to be referred to the 
fyndicate the governors frequently purchafe from the communities, in whofe right the 
election is for that time veiled, the power of nominating the fyndics, and of courfc ap- 
point their own creature. Hence this court is become fo corrupt as to give rife to a 
proverb, “ venal as the fyndicate." 

Having thus endeavoured to draw a general {ketch of the civil and criminal jurifpru- 
dence in this country, I (hall now mention the domeftic admmiftration of affairs. 

All public concerns which do not fall under the jurifdiclion of the Grifons, aredif- 
eu (led and determined by a council compOfed of five reprefentatives, one from each dif- 
trift, which meets- as occafion requires at Sondrio. Previous to its filling, the public 
notary writes to the feveral parifnes of c the_ five governments, informing them of the 
buli i iefs to be tranfaCled: each pprifh has it's meeting, in which every houfeholJer pof- 
feflesa vote; and each di Uriel has its aflembly compol'ed of deputies 'from the feveral 
parilhes, who chufc the reprefentatives. In all affairs of importance, the reprefentatives 
are bound to vote in conformity to inftructions received from their conftituents, and 
all cafes of importance are decided by a majority of voices. The council is empowered 
to demand a redrefs of grievances from the Grifons, and to remonftrate againft infrac- 
tions of the privileges granted to the inhabitants by the capitulation of Milan. The 
governor of the Valteline is prefent, but has no vote. 

The tribute which the Valtelme pays to the Grifons is fo finall, the friaries of the 
governors fo inconfideruble, and all duties fo trifling, that mofl writers, who have had 
occafion to mention this valley, have delcribed it as the molt happy and the lcaft op- 
preffed of all fubjtft province* ; without reflecting thSt n6twithftandmg thefe advantage, 
the country is annually drained of a fura very di proportionate to the ability of the 
inhabitants. 

It is difficult to afeertain the exact amount of this fum, ar it ariies chiefly from tin. 
fecret as well as public profits of the cotirts of juftice. But vv < we confider that the 
greater part is procured by extortion ; that fcarcely any diftinctioh is made between in 
itocence and guilt j that great crimes are committed with impunity, and petty offencet 
feverely punched ; we may add, that the mode of exa^ftion is more detrimental to the 
country than tKe lofsof the fpecie itfelfj inaftnuch as a corrupt adminiftration of juftice 
is the worft of all oppreflions. * '■ - 

The clergy of the Valt'eline are not refponfible to the ordinary , courts, theiHmmuni 
ties being fo exorbitant pis to render them almoft independent of the civif authority . 
they are only amenable to the court of the bifhop of Como* If a prieft is guilty of an; 

mifdc 
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itrtfdemeanojr, his 'perfon cannot be fecured without the concurrence of the hi {hop, and 
governor of the diftrift in which the crime was committed. It is therefore extremely 
difficult to bring an pcclefiaftic to juftice 5 impunity is eafily purchas’d, either by fe- 
curiri^the favour of the bilhop’s vicar or of the tm.giftrate. Nor arq thefe pernicious 
privileges confined merely to the clergy, hut extend to all perfons wearing an ecclefiafti- 
cal drefs, with the permiflion of the bifbop of Como. 

The Grifons have frequently endeavoured to abolilh thefe immunities, but always 
without cfleft. The nobles of the Valtelinc are interfiled to lupport the privileges of 
the clergy, becaufe they can eafily obtain the pernnlfion of \uaring the ccclefiafiical 
drefs, and can fecure their property, by leaving their eftates to the clergy at toe extinc- 
tion of all the heirs named in the fuccelfion. Such eftates, called bveficw gcntilitia, are 
very common in the Valteline, and cannot be feized for debt, orconlifcated. 

All Civil caufes of the cldfcgy, below the value of two hundred livn •. % are decided 
by the vicar of the Bilhop of Como : above that fum they are brought before the 
bilhop. An appeal from his decision lies to the pope’s nuncio at Lucern, from I)im to 
the ecclefiallical tribunal at Aquilea, and front thence to Rome. 


LETTER LXXVII. — Teglio. — Sondrio. — Anecdotes of the Painter Ligario. — Morbegno. 

— Delebio. 

INSTEAD of proceeding by the neareft road from Tirano to Sondrio, I made a cir- 
cuit by Teglio. I traverfed the plain of Tirano, rich in all the productions of nature, 
and continued for fome way at the foot of the northern ridge of mountains, which are 
highly cultivated to their very fummits. Lower towards the fouth-eaft, and furthe. to- 
wards the noffh-eaft, the tops of the rugged Alps make their appearance gliftening with 
fnow. I palled through a continued vineyard, and tHe foil is fo fertile, that corn, millet, 
flax, and hemp, are fown among the vines, which overhang in beautiful ieftoons. Every 
village is adorned with a thick grove of chefnut trees, whofe rich and dark, foliage pro- 
duces a pleafing eflfe£L 

Teglio fituated upon the top of a mountain, about nine miles from Tirano, and 
twelve from Sondrio, is a long ‘ftraggling place, and contains about three hundred 
houfes. Clofe to the town are the ruins of a fortrefs Handing upon an infulated fock, 
and formerly efteemed of great ftrength. * This elevated fpot commands p very rich and 
extenfive profpeft from Tirano to the lower part of the valley beyond Sondrio, as far 
as Morbegno. The government of Teglio is faid to comprife the twelfth part of the 
Valteline ; it is the rnoft populous diftnet, and contains about eight thoufand foul* ; 
it produces in a good fcafon much more corn than is fufTicient for the confumption 
of the inhabitants, and rivals Sondrio and Tirano in the goodnefs of its wine. 

Finding little at Teglio but the face of the country to excite my curiofity, 1 proceeded 
in my journey to Sondrio, through a tra& equally cultivated with that which I had al- 
ready palled. 1 defeended by a gentle Hope until I cargo to the Adda, which I fol'owed, 
as it roars through the plain, fometimes confined in a narrow channel, fonjetimes ex- 
panding in a wider bed, and threatening the country with continual inundations. 

Sondrio is the- capital of the valley; the refidence of the governor and of the vicar;, 
but like all, the towns I have hitherto feen in the Valteline, feems deferred, and difpiays 
little appearance of trade or animation. The town, partly built in a plain, and partly 

* Sixty-four Valteline livrcs — » pound Heyling. 
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upon a rock, is placed in a very romantic fituation, at the extremity of a narrow valley,, 
and occupies both Tides of the Malenco, a furious torrent which frequently overflows its 
banks. Many qf the houfes are very antient; for I obferved the arms of the Vifcpnti,. 
formerly the fovercigns of this country painted upon the walls ; thefe arms reprefdntin-T 
an enormous ferpent crufhing a man in his jaw s, are too remarkable to efcape obi 
fervation. 

■ The Vulteline, from its neighbourhood to Italy, has imbibed a tafle for the fine arts 
and contains fevcral collections of pictures which are not unworthy of notice. This 
country, however, has produced few anilts of any eminence. Pietro Ligario is almolt 
the only painter who deferves to be mentioned, and his name is lcarcely known beyond 
the limits of the Valteiire. 

Ligario was born at Sondrio in tfi 85 , of the ancient family of Ligario, which took 
its name from a neighbouring village. Having difeovered w lively genius, and a tall a 
for the elegant arts, he was lent when young to Rome, under the care of Lazaro Baldi, 
from whom he learnt that exaftnefs of defign which characterifes the Roman fchool. 
From thence he repaired to Venice, and palled fome time in fludying that exnuifitc 
colouiing tor which the Venetian mailers are dillinguilhed. He made himlllf (hit 
known at Milan, where he met with fome encouragement; and in ijzj returned to 
the Yaltdinc ; he found, hruwcr, but little emploj ..lent, until he was honoured with 
tire patronage of Count Defalks, Envoy from Great Britain to the Republic of the 
Grilons. As he rofc in reputation his buduefs incrcafcd ; but being always poor he was 
frequently compelled to linifli his productions with fuch hallo, as rendered it impoiiibtc 
to give all rf them that peri ect ion, which he was capable of bellowing. Hence ariles 
that inequality which is fo remarkable iq his paintings. 

There is icarccly a church in the Valtdlne which dees not poffefs one d^jiis pictures : 
the mod capital of his pieces are the martyrdom of St. Gregory, ill one of the churenes 
at Sondrio, and St. Benedict, in the chapel of a nunnery near the town. Thefe were 
his luted performances ; and as they were, contrary to his ufual cuitom, fiuiihcd with 
great labour and exactnefs, may be confidered as the ted, from which we ought to edi-' 
mate his abilities as a painter. The figures are well grouped, the principal characters 
dillinctly marked, and the ex predion oi the heads is admirable; the Ilyle of colouring 
is lively wiihout being gaudy, and cha.'fv without being dull. A few days after he led 
painted St. Benedid, he was feized with a violent lover, and expired in 1752, in the 
67th year of his age. 

Ligario isdeferibed by the connoififeurs as a painter who united corrednefs of defign 
to beauty of colouring. He is remarkable for grouping his figures to the bed advan- 
tage, and his heads are drawn with a noble funplicicy ; he is, however, represented as 
too much inclined to an imitation of the antique ; his figures often refcmble ftatues. and 
the folds of Ms drapery fall with too much precilion, like the wet drapery in the fculp- 
ture of the antients. The character of his faces is chiefly Grecian ; but, it is re- 
marked, that they are too fimilar to each other, and look like the portraits of perfons of 
the fame family ; a circumltarce not unufual to thofe, who too fervik-Iy copy the antique. 

Befide pajnting, Ligario was (killed in mufic, mechanics, and agriculture, and has 
left behind him fpecimens of no ordinary acquaintance with each of thofe arts, flc 
made, for his own amufement, an organ of large dimenfions, and condru&ed 
a dock with a cylindrical pendulum, remarkable for the accuracy of its -movements. 
He was fond of rearing plants and fimples, and was fo much attached to the- ftudy of 
agriculture, that he wrote inftrudions to his family upon the cheapeft and bed method of 
cultivation. He endeavoured toiniufe into his fon and daughter^ Caefar and Victoria, a 

fondnefs 
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fbndnefs for the polite .arts. The^ both followed their father’s profeffion, but although 
not without fome degree of merit, failed of equalling his > reputation. Victoria was 
chieflydiftinguifttcd for her {kill in vocal and inftrumental mufic. 

I roffe this morning to fee the painting of St. Benedict, at a nunnery about a mile 
and an half from Sondrio ; having examined the painting, the abbefs lent a meflago; 
defiring the favour of my company, which I accepted with pleafurc. Upon entering 
the parlour, 1 made my obeifar.ee to the abbefs who, in company with two nuns, was 
feated on the other fide of the grate. After the ufual compliments, ami enquiries if I 
was pleafetl with the picture, wine and cakes were brought in ; the wine was the pro- 
duce of their own vineyards, and was excellent ; the cakes were fhaped like fi.ulls and 
bones. 

The abbefs and her friends behaved with great eafe and politenefs ; they alkcd many 
queflions relating to England, natural to porfons fcqueltered from fdciety ; and one of 
them apologized for their curiofitv, by remarking that women \v«wc not !cfs inquifitive 
or lei's lend of talking, Lccaufe they were but up in a nunnery. The perion who made 
this remark was pale, but not unhealthy •, her figure was remarkably fine, and file had 
been very handfome: a disappointment in love, as I am informed, firl’t indqced her to 
take the veil, and to bury fo much beauty and elegance in a convent. Struck with her 
manner and addrefs, l could not help w idling that lhe may never live to regret fuel) a 
flop, and may feel alYthat cafe and tr.mquiiiily of mind which are expected, but not 
always found, by thofewho take the v/d. 

I atn juit returned to Sondrio, from a l'mali e,\curfion to lUorbegno, and towards the 
extremity oi the Valteline as far as Delebio. Near Sondrio the valley is about two miles 
in breadth, and remarkably fertile in vines and qll kinds of grain. The right chain of 
mountains is clothed alniolt from the bottom to the fummit with a continued viney -rd, 
which is elit e, ned to yield the belt wi in the Valteline. _ I rode along the plain which 
ftrelches, without interrupt ion, from Sondrio to the* lake' of Como. The middle part 
of this plait) is occupied, and frequently overflowed by the unruly Adda, and being 
ntarfhy yields nothing but courfe pailurage; the fides rife gradually into gentle acclivi- 
ties, and difplay a riji variety of natur.d productions. 

Morbcgno lies on the left fufo pf the Adda ;u the foot of the fouthernmoft chain ; it 
is the handfonu it town in the Valteline, and appears to have more /hops, and to carry 
on more trade than all the others united. M. Pianta, the preient podelta of Mor began, 
no fooner heard of my arrival, than he politely waited upon me at the inn, and invited 
me to his houi'e. Finding that I was nelirous of proceeding to Delebio, he infilled upon 
accompanying me; and having ordered his carriage, propofed an immediate departure, 
that we rni 'ht return to his houfe by fuppen M. Pianta is the fame 'gentleman to 
whom I was obliged for fo hofpitable a reception at his houi'e at Ccmttz; and I am 
happy to find that he is among the few who ad with honour and integrity m this land 
of extortion. Wh,.n vicar of the Valteline, he difeharged the duties ot that important 
Qffice with great credit, and has entered upon his government with the fame fpirit of 
integrity. There is a pleafure in receiving ads of politenefs in a foreign country : but 
it is a. double fatisfadion to be obliged to perfons whofe charaders are defining of the 

}l ^l'he ipadfrom Morbegno to Delebio runs along the foot of the chain of mountains, 
which feparatc the Valteline from the Venetian territories. This chain having a nor. 
them afped yields few vines, but is richly clad with hanging groves of chefnut-trecs, 
cheCquered with meadows and fields of corn. The Valteline expanded gradually as 
we advanced towards, the lake of. Como; in this part the whole plain is chiefly a moraf* 

expofed 
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expofed to the inundations of the Adda, which flows in a wide channel. Th ? filk, 
which begins to be of great importance in the trade of this valley, is chiefly exported 
from Delehio* through Cliiavenna, into Germany. Upon my return to Morbegno, 
I flipped with ill. PLrra, and after the repad was entertained with an excellent ^rfhcert. 

. After returning to Sondrio, l eroded the Adda oppofite Morbegno x over a handfome 
(lone bridge, and proceeded along a road carried at the foot, and on the (ides of the 
northern chain of mountains. It was almoft a continued vineyard with millet, Turkiih 
corn, flax, and hemp, growing between the ranges of vines. 

The romantic beauties of the Vaitelinc are greatly heightened by the numerous re- 
mains of antient fortrefl'es and caftles ; they were all difmantled foon after the capitula. 
tion of Milan *, from a recent experience, that the inability of the Grifons to'provide 
them with lufficient garrifons, expofed them to the enemy, and rendered them for the 
moil part a foil rce* of annoyance rather than protection. It might be imagined, that 
lome of thele fortrefl'es ought to have been retained for the purpole of aweing the inha- 
bitants : fuch an implicit confidence, however, is repofed by the Grifons in the guaranty 
of the country by the Iloufc of Auflria, that they do not maintain a Angle (oldier 
throughout the whole Va'teHne. 


LETTER LXXVI 1 I. — Commerce. — Productions. — Population. — of the Vaitelinc. 

THE chief commerce of the Valteline is carried on with Milan and the Grifons. The 
principal exports arc wine and filk, which tnrn the bahnee of trade in its favour ; they 
enable the inhabitants to exiit without any manufactures, and help to fupply the money 
which is exacted by the governors. * , * 

The wine is fent into the Grifons, Germany, the Venetian (fates, Bormio, and occa- 
ftonally to Milan. Upon a rough calculation 73,000 loma, or horfe-loads, are annually 
exported : this year the foma fold for a pound (terling, which may be conlidered its 
average value. The filk. is fent to England, Zuric, and Bade* The didrict of D.le- 
bio and Talomara produces the fined filk, the neighbourhood of Sondrio the next in 
quality, and the didrict of Tirano fupplies an inferior fort. Three thoufapd pounds 
of the fined fort, which is edeemed as good as the filk procured from Piedmom, is 
fent annually to England by way of Oftend. The greater part is wound in the Valte- 
line, for which purpofe there are filk mills in tbepiincipal dtftriCfs. 

Befides theft? commodities, the Valteline export!? planks, cheefe, butter, and cattle. 
The inhabitants receive from Milan, corn, rice, fait, and filken duffs ; from Germany 
and Switzerland cloth and linen ; from Genoa, fpices, coffee, and lugar. 

There are no manufactures in the Valteline, andalmod lia the mental trades areex- 
ercifed by foreigners. 

The population of the Valteline may be edimated from the following rough (ketch : 


Upper Didrict contains 

Government of Teglio - , 

Middle Didrict - - 

Lower Didrict ■ 

aoicoo fouls, 
8,qoo 
18,000 
i6,oco 

Tptal 

62,000 


* See Litter 89. 
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- The cottages of the peafants, which are built of done, are large, but gloomy, gene- 
rally without glafs windows : I entered fcveral, and was every where difg t uded with an 
uniform appearance of dirt and poverty. The peafants are moftly covered with rags, 
and th£ children have ufually an unhealthy look, ivhicb arifes from their jvrctched man- 
ner of living. The laft year's drought occafioned fuch a fcarcity of provifipns, that" 
the poor inhabitants were reduced to the molt extreme ncccllity. The price of bread 
was unavoidably raifed fo high, that in many parts the peafants could not purchafe it ; 
and their only food was for i’ome time a kind of pafte, made by pounding the hulls 
and ftones of the grapes which had been prefled for wine, and mixing it with a little 
meal. Famine, added to their opprefled fituation, reduced the inhabitants to the lowed 
condition of human mifery, and numbers perifhed from abfolute want. But it is a 
pleafure to refled, that they are in fome meaiure relieved by the plentiful harved of the 
prefent year. 

Perhaps no part of Europe is more fruitful than the Valteline, and yet there is no 
country in which the people are more wretched. Many reafons may be afligned for the 
mifery to ivhich they are reduced. The fird and principal caufe is the form of go* 
vernment. The governors generally abufe the exorbitant authority entruded to them 
by the laws,; the peafants are imprifoned upon the flighted information, and as all 
tranfgreflions are punilhed by fines, an accufed perfon is feldom acquitted ; fo that a 
confiderablc number are annually ruined in the courts of judice. 

Befide the individuals who are fuppofed to fuffer for their own guilt, the pari flies are 
fubjed to continual afleflinents, towards defraying the expcnces for the trial and impri- 
fomnent of the poor parilhioners : if they are unable to pay the fum required, it is de- 
manded from the parifh to which the criminal belpngs. In this cafe it frequently hap- 
pens, that the afleflinents, inftead of being laid upon the landholders, are impofed 
upon each hearth, by which means the chief burden fails upon the poor. 

Another caufe of wretchednefs proceeds from the prefent date of property. Few of 
the peafants are landholders ; as from the continual oppreflion under which the people 
have groaned for above two centuries, the freeholds have gradually fallen into the 
hands of the nobles and Grilons, the latter of whom are fuppofed to poflefs half the 
eflates in the Valteline. The tenants who take farms do not pay their rent in money, 
but in kind ; a (Irong proof of general poverty. The peafant defrays the cofls of culti- 
vation, and delivers near half the prod uci to the landholder ; the remaining portion 
would ill compenfate his labour and expence, if he was notin fome mcafutjc befriended 
by the fertility of the foil. The ground feldom lies fallow, and the richcd parts of the 
valley produce two crops ; the fird is wheat, rye, or fpclt, half of which is delivered 
to the proprietor ; the lecond is generally millet, buck-wheat, maze, or Turkey-corn, 
which is the principal nourUhment of the common people ; the chief part of this crop 
belongs to the peafant, and enables him in a plentiful year to fupport his family with 
fome degrpe of comfort. Thole who inhabit the diftrifts which yield wine are the mod 
wretched ; for the trouble and. charge of rearing vines, of gathering and prefling the 
grapes, is very confiderablc ; and they are lo apt to confunie the fhare of liquor allotted 
to them, in intoxication, that, were it not for the grain intermixed with the vjnes, they 
and their families would be lefralmofl deditute of lubfi deuce. » 

Befides the bufmefs of agriculture, fome of the peafants attend to the cultivation of 
filk ; they receive the eggs, from the landholder, rear the filk- worms, and are entitled 
to half, the filk. This employment is not unprofitable ; for although the rearing of the 
filk- worms is attended with much trouble,, and requires great caution ; yet as the occu- 
pation is generally entruded to the women, it does not take the men from their labour. . 
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With all the advantages, however, derived from the fertility of the foil, and the variety of 
its productions, the peafanrs cannot, without the utmoft difficulty, and conftaot exer- 
tion, maintain their families} and are always reduced to the greateft diftrefs, whenever 
the feafon is unfavourable to agriculture. / 

To thefe caufes of penury among the lower dalles, may be added the natural indo- 
lence of the people, and their tendency to <u perdition, which takes them from their la- 
bour. Upon the whole, I have nor, in the courfo of my travels, feen any peal'antrv 
except in Poland, fo comfortlefs as the ii i'erior inhabitants of this valley. They enj >y 
indeed one great advantage over the PoK s, in not being the abfolute property of the 
landholder, and transferable, like cattle. They are therefore at liberty to live w here 
they chufe, to quit their country, and feek a better condition in other regions ; a relief 
to which diftrefs often compels them to have recourfe. 

* Chuivcmia, Angujl 1 5. 

I quitted Sondrio yefterday afternoon, and went tip to the valley of Malenco ; yield- 
ing vines, chefnut-trees, rye, oats, and pafturage. As I afeended, the fules of the 
mountains were ctothed with birch and firs } anu their fummits produced nothing but 
a fcanty herbage. The inhabitants of this Yal.ley appear healthier, better elothed, and 
more induftrious, than the other peafants of the Valteline. In confequence of their 
diftance from the feat of government, they are lefs expoled to the rapatioufnefs of the 
Grifon governors, and for the mod part poffefe, a fmall portion of land. The valley 
is narrow, and watered by a torrent,. which forms a continued catarafl ; the road is a 
faint path, by the fide of a precipice, and carried over huge fragments of rocks. I 
pall'ccl the night in a folitary hut at the bottom of the Muret ; the next morning mount- 
ed a rugged afeent in the channel of a fmall ftrearn, obferved nothing but bare rocks, 
without the leaft appearance.of vegetation, came to the top of the Muret, and traverfed 
a large inafs of fnow and ice. 

In thefe alpine fituations the traveller fees within the fpace of a few hours, nature in 
all her lhapes} jp the Valteline rich and fertile; here barren and ftupendous Thefe 
regions are fo dreary and defolate, that were it not for an occafional traveller, the flights 
of a few ftrange birds, the goats browfing on the rugged alps, and the fhepherds w ho 
tend them, nature would appear quite inanimate. In thefe elevated fpots, while 1 was 

Placed above the ftorm’s career,” 

I noticed the pleafihg effect produced by the vapours and mills floating in mid air be- 
neath me ; circuuiftances finely felt and delcribed by the author of the Minftrc! : 

« And oft the craggy clift lie lov'd to climb* 

1 When all in mift the world below waa Joft : 

« What dreadful pleafure there to ftand fublwr.c, 

* Like fhipwrrck’d mariner on dtfart coaft, 

* And view the enormous fca of vaponr, toft 

f« In billows lengthening to the liorifon round* 

« Now /coop'd in gulphs, with mountains pow <mbofb , d! M 

From the top of the Muret I defended about three hours a craggy, defolate, and 
uninhabited country, and noticed rhe 'gf&dua,l inefeafe of vegetation as I approached the 
road leading to Chiavchna, a little above Cafazza. 'This paflage over the Muret, which 
fervesfor the tranfportation v f wine and other merchandize worn die Valtdihe to the 
Onions is only open about five months in the year. 
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LETTER LXXIX. — Chiavenna. — V j flcy of St. Giacomo — Chapel of St. Guglieiwo. 

, , . , , . . , Chiavenna, Sept. 1 6. 

MY correfpondence with you has been for fome time interrupted/ The day after 
my arrival from the Valteline, I was llwd with a laflitude which I attributed to the 
fatigue of journey ; it ended in a violent pain and fwelling 0 f my right hand, the eil'cSs 
of a rheumatifm, which probably feized me the night I puffed at the bottom of the Mu- 
re! : not being able to. procure a bed, 1 flepl in the hayloft, and ('offered much from the 
piercing north wind, which blew from the glacier. I like wife Imprudently walked the 
next morning, without intermiffion or rcfrelhment, for the Ipace of feven hours, from 
the top of the Muret to Bondo ; lb that the cold and fatigue brought on a rhdumatic 
complaint which has detained me fix weeks. During great part of the time I wore mv 
arm in a fling, and was incapable of writing a line. Wl.at I mod regret m this delay 
is, that I have been prevented from attending the general diet of the Grifons, which was 
held at Davos the latter end of laft month. 

The county of Chiavenna canto under the fovereignty of the Grifons in the fame 
manner, and at the fame rime with the Valteline. During the war of the* Valteline it 
frequently changed its matters, but at the peace of Milan was finally reltored to the 
Grifons. It is ruled, like the other fubjeft provinces, by a Grifon governor, who is 
called commiffary, and in a few inftances is even lefs limited in his power than the iuJres 
of 'the Valieline. . . , 

The criminal court of juftice is formed by the commiffary, and the affeffor, 'who is 
appointed by the commiffary, from three candidates nominated by the county, lie 
mult attend all examinations, concur in ordering torture for the convi&ion of a cri- 
minal, be prefent when it is inflicted, and ratify the final fcntencc; but as the affeffor 
owes his place to the commiffary, and fharcs in his exad'ions, he is a mere cypher, and 
feldom ventures to exert his right of interpofing a negative. This circumllancc renders 
the courts of juftice in Chiavenna more uniformly iniquitous than even thofe of the 
Valteline ; for the clofe union between the commiffary and affeffor aln.oft precludes 
a chance of redrefs, and gives unbounded fcope to oppreflion. It would be unneceffary 
to deferibe the mode of proceeding eftablifhed in this court of juftice, as it is fimilar to 
that of the Valteline. In civil caul'es the commiffary receives five per cent, of the con* 
tolled property, and an appeal fromhis dccifion may be fubmitted to the fyndicate. 

Chiavenna, the capital, is filtrated at the foot and upon the fide of a* mountain, and 
contains about three thoufand fouls. The inhabitants carry on but little commerce ; 
the principal article of exportation (excepting the ftone pots mentioned in a former 
letter*) is raw filk, of which the whole country produces about three thoufand fix 
hundred pounds. A manufacture of filk flocking, s, the only one in the town, has been 
lately eftablifhed. The neighbouring country is covered with vineyards, but the wine is 
of a meagre fort, and only a frnall quantity exported. The great l'upport of Chiavenna 
is thetranfport of merchandife ; this town being the principal communication between 
the Milantfe and Germany, and from hence the goods are fent either by Coire into 
Germany, or through Pregalia and the Engadinas into the Tyrol. A d,uty is laid by the 
Grifons upon all the merchandife which paffes through Chiavenna, but is fo fmall that 
the whole cuftotns, including thofe in the Valteline, are fanned for 17,000 florins, or 
about /J1260 per annum. 

* Ste Letftr 6y. 
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pregnable ftfength. The only road which leads. up to it is deep and craggy; the 
walls occupy a forge (pace of ground, ami are now covered with vines. The (Vrotigeft 
payt of the f.wtiyls was conftru&ed upon an infulatod rock,, rent., as fpme periods con. 
jedure, from the contiguous mountain, by a violent convullion of nature. It jsor; all 
tides abfofutely perpendicular, and the only communication with the caflle was by a 
draw-bridge thrown acrofs the intervening ebai'm. Others * fuppofe that the repara- 
tion of this rock was the work of art, and affirm that it was excavated in 1343, by order 
of Galeazzo Yifcomi. The length is above two hundred and fifty tec t, [the height 
about two hundred,^ and the greateft diftance Irom the adjoining rock ’about twenty. 
This fortification, though always deemed impregnable* was taken at different period* 
fometimes by a (fault, but more frequently by famine or ftratagem ; it was finally de- 
moliffied by the Grifons themfelyes. 

Clofe to Chiavenna is a rock of afbeftos, a kind of mineral fubflance, of a greyiffi 
filver colour, which can be drawn into longitudinal fibres as fine as thread, aud was 
manufadured by the ancients into a.fpecies of cloth refembling linen: it us frequently 
mentioned by Pliny, and being incleft rudible by tire, was principally ufed for ffi roods, 
to preferve the afhes of the dead bodies feparate from thofe of the wood. The art of 
weaving afbeftos into linen is not loft ; but, as it is very troublefome and expenfive, and 
as the cuftom ofburning bodies, which gave it a value, is no longer in' ufo, the manu- 
facture is difcontir.ued. Befides the roclc of afbeftos near Chiavenna, fevcral . other 
mountains yield the fame fubftance ; the “bed fort is found in the mountains that border 
the valley of Malenco, of which I have feen many fine fpecimens. \ 

Quitting Chiavenna I entered the valley of St. Giacomo, which is narrow, and wa- 
tered by the torrent Lira. It is part of thg county of Chiavenna, .contains about ten 
pari (lies, is under the jurifdi&ion of the commiffary, and poffeffes feveral important 
privileges that preferve the inhabitants from 'the oppreflion which their neighbours en- 
dure. All caufes are tried in the valley. The criminal ftatutes are thofe of Chiavenna, 
with this difference only, that, initead of the affeffor, the valley choofes four perfons, 
who are always prelent at the examination ; and without whofe concurrence torture 
cannot be inflicted, nor fentence paffed. The valley* has its own code of civil juris- 
prudence, and courts independent of the tpmmifiary, from the decifion of which an ap- 
peal lies to the diet. 

The lower part of the valley produces vines and corn ; the upper, rye, barley, and 
palture, mixed with large groves of fir and pine. On my left 1 paffed the church of 
St. Guglielmo, fuppofed to have been erected in honour of William King of Sicily, the 
laft fovereign of the male branch of the Nortnan line, which commenced in Count 
Roger, who conquered Sicily from the Saracens in the latter end of the eleventh 
century. ** 

Rog er was twelfth fax of Tancred de Hauteville, a Norman Baron, and brother of 
the celebrated Robert Guifcard, the braved of thofe brave Norman adventurers who 
fallied from their native country, formed a flourilhing but temporary eftablilhment in 
the fouthern-parts of Italy, and furnifhed by their exploits ample^naterials for hiftory 
and romance. *The fon of Count Roger, who inherited the name and fpirit of His fa- 
ther, eroded Sicily into a kingdom : and, at the extindion of the male line of Robert 

* W|j i>av perhaps reconcile thefetwo opinions, by. admitting that the opening was originally occafioned 
by a swRnt convulnon of nature, but afterwards enlarged by art. ... 

Guifcard 


objed of curiofity in, the environs is the fortrefs in vums/feated u^on 
rock, which Overlooks the town, once celebrated for its almoff im. 
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Guifcafd in the pcrfon of William, Duke of Apulia, annexed Apulia and Calabria to 
Sicily, and reigned over thofe territories, under the title of the Two Sicilia--, which 
now comprehend the prefent kingdom of Naples and Sicily. The tlfr.mo of Ro*n«r 
was fticcjeflivcly filled by his fon William the Firft, furnamed the Bad, and by Kn grand- 
fon William the Second, diftinguiflied by the name of Coed. On the diinife ol VViUiatn 
the Good without iflue male, the Sicilians excluded C.onlhntia, daughter of Roger, and 
wife of the Emperor Henry the Sixth, and elected TancreJ, illegitimate grand Ion of the 
firft King. Tancred dying in 1193, William, his only fun.ving fon, was crowned 
while an infant. Being dethroned by Henry the Sixth, who cl ’.nod the Two Sicilies 
in right of his wife Conftantia, he war, impriloued with his moth- 1 *’.bilh, iu the fort refs 
of Ems, near Coire. Some authors aflert that he was ckp lived of his tight, others that 
he was mutilated by order of Henry. Some relate that he died in pi ifon, < th •’rs that he 
was releafed together with his mother Sipilla ; that he accompanied h r to France, bur, 
difgullcd with the world, retired to tins fpot, palled the latter part >i hi J divs as :m 
hermit, with great reputation of fanCtity, and wascanonifed after his de.nii. Such con- 
tradictory accounts occur frequently in the Iiiftory of the dark ages. Muratori, who, 
from his knowledge of the ancient records of thole ages, is' the n\oll capable of iolvin\ 
this dilficulty, leaves the quoftion uhdecided ; but feenu inclined to believe; that Wd- 
liam was releafed from his captivity, and*kfterwards turned hermit. 

I fliall fubjoin a genealogical table of the Norman lino, which is very complicated and 
obfeure, and erroneoully reprefented by many writers. 

1 employed three hours in mounting from.Chiavcnua to the pleafmt pi tin of Cainpo 
Dolcino, and afeended from the extremity of that plain to Ilola, the lad village in the 
valley of St. Giacomo, from whence I am now writing. 

In thefe parts where mountains rife over mouhtains, and alps tow'er above alps, thole 
fallings of fnow, mentioned in a former letter •% undos the name of Avahrihts, are ex- 
tremely common ; they are jultly and warmly defetibed by the poei of nature | : 


/Among ihefe hilly regions, where cmbuuM 
In peaceful vales the h tppy CnTon* dw«U ; 

Oft, iu thing Hidden from the loaded Jiffs 
Mount tins of fnow tfuit* gdlh’i ing tctiora roll. 

Fiorri llup to llttp loud thnmViitK/ down they come, 
A v^iul r y walle i,i due commotion all ; 

And herd. and flock., and traveller d fuaiiii, 

And fuirctlme? whole biigadu of m .«% 1 mg tioojr, 

Or hamlets (heptng ui the dead of nioht, 

A p e deep beneath tlu inu thciing ruin hurl’d. 

4 Lateral. « i Thomfon’h S»al\ , ■*. 
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LETTER LXXX. — Splugen. — The Grey L cogue. — Rheinvjald. — Via Mala. — Tufts.—- 

Nicholas liujca. 

FROM Ifola theafcent is deep and rugged to the’ top of mount Splugen, and the 
torrent Lira roars from precipice to precipice in flu pernio us cafa rafts. T’he road is 
hewn in the folid rock, in many places it has the appearance of fteps, in others is perfo- 
rated through the mountain ; in purfuing my way over this dreary trail, I vas fre- 
quently reminded of the road down the Gemmi *. Toward the hi mm it of the Splu- 
gen is an oval plain, about two miles long and one broad, encircled with craggy points ; 
it produces no trees, but yields rich pafturage ; near the fummit are rude blocks of a 
■whitifh kind of marble. 

I baited my horfes at a ftnall inn which ftands at the extremity of the oval plain, and 
is the only houfe between the valley of St. Giacomo and Splugen. Before the door I 
obferved at lead a hundred horfes laden with mcrchandife j not lefs than three hundred • 
are laid to pafs daily in this feafoa of the year. 

Gently afeending from this oval plain I obferved the fource of the Lira, which falls 
into the lake of Chiavenna, and foon afterwards eroded the highed ridge, on the other 
fide of which the torrents flow towards the Rhine. The country is wild, and fcarcely 
produces a fmgle tree ; as I defeended firs began to make their appearance, at firlfc 
thinly fcattered over the rocks, and gradually, thickening into large forells. This paf- 
fage over mount Splugen is principally ufed for the tranfport o{ merchandife to and 
from Coirc ; it is kept open even in winter, though net without great difficulty j in 
that feafon the mcrchandife is chiefly tranfpor,ted bn fledges, of which forty or fifty pafs 
in a day. » 

The territory of the Grey League occupies all the’eaftefn traft of this mountainous 
country, and is by far the mod confiderablc, in extent as well as population, of the 
three Grifon leagues. The etymology of the word Grigia or Grey, which gives its - 
name to this league and the whole country, is extremely uncertain. Some authors 
have conjectured, that the people of this did rift were the original inhabitants of the 
country, and were called Grey , to tliftinguilh them from the more modern inhabitants, 
grey hairs, an emblem of antiquity. 1 Others, on the contrary, dating this appellation 
from more modern times, afiert that the fir It authors of the revolution which, in 1424, 
gave liberty to the communities in thfe Grey League, were drolled in thfc coarfe grey 
cloth of the country ; and, in commemoration of this great event, the league was called 
Grey. This appellation, however, is of very high antiquity, and exifted long before the 
revolution. Tacitus calls the inhabitants of this country Rhcetos G rife os, id eft canos ; 
and Ammianus Marcellinus ltyles the diltrift about Coirc, Canos Campos, or the Grey 
Fields. Hence it appears how very fruitlefs mud be any invefiigation concerning the 
true etymology of this word, which lies hid in remote antiquity, beyond the reach of 
our moll inquifitive refearches. 

Without entering too minutely into etymological difquifitions, we may only remark 
in general, that the term Grifons, or Grey people, was the general name^by which all 
the inhabitants of Rhetia werediftinguilhed, and was not confined to that particular dif- 
trift called the Grey League. The appropriation of the term to that particular body 
may be thus accounted for. When the inhabitants of this diltrift firft rofe in arms, 

* Letter 33. 

for. 
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for the ptirpdfo of aflerling their independence, fhey.|ta&«flty flyled thetafelves, the 
League of. the people called Grifons, or the Grty League; while thdfe of the two 
other did riel** who afterwards formed fitnilar. aflbciaiions, although equally known 
by the name of Grifons, took other appellations to cfiftinguilh themfelves fronj Qiejhtt 
• confederacy. * , 

The torriuv-y now occupied, by the Grey League was formerly fubjeS to the Abbot 
of Difentis the Counts of Werdenberg, of Sax, of Mafox, and the Baron of Retzunr. 
"t he people lean to have originally pofl’efled conliderable privileges, which were gra- 
dually undermined. and occal ton ally violated by their chiefs and barons, who, being 
engaged in p.*rp-tual hollilitics with each other, laid great exaflions upon their iubjecK 
In order to pay their troops. At length, the people, unpatient of opprcllion, and excited 
by the example of theneighboxtring Swifs republics, determined to deliver themfelves from 
the grievous unjecdinn under which they laboured. 

The meeting- of the iufurgents was by no means attended with any unwarrantable 
exceiles, natural to an enraged populace, but was conducted with the greateft com- 
pofure. The leading members of the fcveral communities having previoully concerted 
the plan, a lolcmn deputation was difpatched to the .refpedive fovereigns aflembled at 
I'runs $ flic deputies laid the grievances before the chiefs, from whom they not only 
extorted redrefs, but procured a confirmation of fcveral obfolete privileges, and the ad- 
dition of many others. In confideralion of thefe conceflions, the chiefs reterved to 
themfelves certain prerogatives, which fome of their defendants or fucceflors poffefs at 
this day ; a diftinch’ou which is nosy peculiar to this league, and renders the general 
conftitution in fome refpects more ariftocratical than that of the two others. 

Thefe prerogatives conlift m being prefen t at the annual diet of the league, and in 
alternately propoling three candidates for, Landrichter, or chief of the league, from one 
who is nominated by the deputies. The Counts of Wirdenberg being extinft, thole 
prerogatives arc now confined to*the Emperor of Germany, as Baron of Retzun% the 
Abbot of Difem is, and the temporary Count of Sax. No real Count Sax now ex- 
ilts ; for, upon the extinction of that family, certain communities # of the Grey la ague 
Seized the. domains, and continue to exercife the rights which were formerly enjoyed by 
the Counts of Sax. 

The mode of creating a titular Count is as follows : A few/ days before the meeting 
of the diet of the league aflembled at Truns, the communities in queftion red] rocallj 
elect a perfon who reprefonts the Count. He is called in Rotnanfh 1 Gail //<■ S.ixj, and, 
although not unfrcquenily a common peafar.r,’ fits at the diet upon the lame bench 
with the reprefentative of the Houfe of AuUria and jhe Abbot of Difentis, is addrdied 
by a title equal to bis fuppoled dignity, nominates the Landrichtcr every third year, 
and, having discharged his office, links at the expiration of a few days into his ordi- 
nary rank.- 

' Another diftintfion peculiar to the Grey League ought not to be omitted. Like the 
other leagues, the particular diilricls pofif fs their courts of criminal juftice in the lafl 
refort ; but in all civil caufes above a certain value, an appjeal lies to fix men deputits 
annually aflembled at 'I'runs ; I ouly mention the fact in this place, but (hall have occa- 
fion to enlarge upon it in a future letter. w 

Splugen, iituated upon the rife of.an hill, at the bottom of a rugged chain of alp-’, 
is the principal place in the valley of Rhein wald, which forms a high jurifdi&ion of the 
. > 

* Thefe communities iijt Lungpet?. and Vais, Hants ami Grub, Flitns arid Cadi is. 
t Literally head of Sax. Cau is fuppofed to be a corruption from tabui. , 

ig Grey 
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Grey Yeague. ' The R heinwald is lb called from the Hynder Rhine, which takes its 
rife upon the Vogelfberg, at the diftance of twelve miles, and runs through this valley. 
It was my intention to vifit this fource, hut tny late indifpofition will not permit me at 
prefent to % take f uiguing journeys in thefc mountainous regions. ? 

i h ’ inhabit, tins* of the R heinwald fpeak German, although they are entirely fur- 
rouiidiJ by people who ufe a diflerent language. 'Towards the foiuh, beyond the 
mountains oi Splugen and St. Bernardin, in the valleys of Sr. Giacomo ami Mafox, 
Ital : an is the common tongue; toward.- the north and eaft, in the vallejs of Schams, 
of St. Peter, and of Lugnetz, Rotnanlh is fpoken. 'I bis remarkah!'’ circumllance has 
led many authors to conjefturc that the people of this and other diit rifts of the Grifons* 
who talk German, are defeended from the Lepoiitii , fuppoled to be a Celtic nation, and 
confidered as the original inhabitants of this country, before the eflnblifhment of the 
Rlutians. But this conjefture is not founded on fafts, for, although the inhabitants of 
this didrift: are immediately encircled by people who talk Italian and Romatdh ; yet the 
Gerntan language is fpoken at Avers, Cepina, Tufts, and Furflenau, which are only at 
a Imalt diflance front the Rheinwald. 

I quitted, on the other fide of mount Splugen, the Italian climate and productions ; 

• the air of this valley is fo piercing as to juflify' the truth of the proverb, “ Nine months 
winter and three months cold.” Two high roads meet at Splugen, one from Chia- 
venna, which I traverled yefterday, the other leads over the Bernard into Bellinzone. 
From Splugen to ArJer the road continues by the fide of the Hynder Rhine, through a 
mountainous region, which prefents at every •ILp.the moll awlul magnificence of 
feenery. 

The inhabitants of Suffers, the laR village of the .Rheinwald, talk German ; and at a 
fmall diRance I entered the valley of Schams, .whet e the peafants (peak Romanfh. I 
made my felt tolerably underRood by a kind of jargon, cfttnjioled of German, halkm, 
and Romanfh. I took out my vocabulary of the Engadina language, and compared 
the difl’erent modes of expreflion and- pronunciation. The inhabitants call their lan- 
guage Romanfh ; but it differs widely from the Romanfh fpoken in the valley of Sur- 
fet, ancl Rill more from that of the Engadinas. The Bible and other books uied in this 
valley arc in the fame dialed: as thole which ere r«nl in the other juris ot the Grey 
League, and the language is fimilar, with a f mail variety in the pronunciation. 

r I he valley of Scliatns, a community of the Grey I.eagtr*, contains eight or nine in- 
confiderable burghs or villages, fituated at fmall diff alters upon eacit fide of t.he Rhine ; 
and is much lower ancl more fruitful than the Rheinwald. I orolfed in • Rhine at 
Zillis, leaving on tny left hand Donat, where the tolleftivc body of people meet an- 
nually to choofe their inagiRrates, and regulate all civil and political aflaiis. Soon 
afterwards I came into the Via Mala , fo called from the fuppoled difficulties and dan- 
gers of the pafiage. Such dreadful defer! ptions have been given by chR rent traveller 1 -, 
that 1 expefted to find it the word road which I had hitherto travelled. But I was 
agreeably deceived, for it was not more incommodious than the way from Splugen to 
Anders; nor did 1 once think it nccefiary even to difmount from my boric, exeejt 
when I flopped to take a -nearer view of any particular feene ; the road eveij admits 
carriages. No rcafon occurs to ine, why this particu’ar way fhould be diflinguifhed by 
the appellation of Via Mala , unlcfs it alludes to former times, and modern writers have 
adopted them as the mere echos of ancient travellus. Perhaps the peculiar gloom of 
the valley, through which the road pafles, may have helped to convey tlide ideas of 
terror to perfons not accuftomed to alpine regions. 
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The Via Mala runs ihroui'h .t t! ir!. an.l I'ollraj y valley, overfpread in many pari 4 with 
thick fort iC, whit e, a... ■ e'v kin.* '<f twilight gloom, ami lo C‘XCi*(’ditii>ly narrow, 
t : nt tie.* ileo^ rocks vkkii one! >fc it hang over, ami fe<*m aim- H lo me. • towartU their 
lo into its. The Rhine loams at the bottom, lomctitm . :<••• , Hibl--, .’in! 

fai;it!\ >’limin^rin't through . * 

i!.r. k hum* | 'in's, tli.it o’tj tin* »wk > if 1 » «, '0 

W«nc amJ iiunmm to ;iu* ! ** >l'U> w im 1 Ft.. 


About three miles fr\>m the commencement of t ho Yi > Mill, is a flonc * ,\j ,» t 
iin&le arch, thrown ncrofs a gulf; a hibhme teen \ which I .b-pj - i lo aumire 
which T 1 l ft with regret. The Rhino i .ill in a Iv.mbhd oT 1 1c, i JR in a nun..- 
channel at the depth of above four hundred lect, fmbuflv dilhrs v \ i ' u’d \ U ‘\ : ... 
expands irf if intv) a wivle bafon, ami then is loll und -r a ra-i, rluw.gh v \hi h i; ; )(J 
forced a p.iHam\ The impending rmunums, parti) ban am! partly trihrewn J im 
iTs, rail an awful gloom o\ • r tin.- gulf benr.uh, 

I here was greatly llruck with one drcunVlanc**, w hieh I had obferved in f u rJ oT.-r 
valievs of Swif'/nTunh but m\ey in inch perfection as in ini > pim«\ '[’in* Riant i 
which is at p relent about fom hundred feet b,!o\v ihe bridge, fcettis n* hav -oi.o: llu\u*d 
as high, or rv L n higher than tin prefeiit bridge, h in the laufe id tu, •* „ crjdually won* 
away th' rock, and excavated the d^*p channel in which it nmv hud. 

I laving pafled the budge, I went through a fubterraneuus op* nine; a h w r, »r j.» 
length, whkh had been cut in the overhanging rock, and a litT* lm‘h cioliT! a bond 
bridge funiiar to the tirlt. 

Soon afu-rward 4 '' I quitted the Rhino, and began aicondin •. r PT joit of ihei. untr. 
ir entirdv uninhabited* and ! did dot meet with a fingh* hon-v uuu! 1 reached Ken 
calia, a \ ilia ge in the community m Tufis, upon the u p of a jb ep mountain, i’re; \ 
thence I dJcenJed to Tufts, jituated near the torrent Noliu, ;e the beginning » ■! F, * 
valley of Tomiialca, and laid by antiquaries to hau L-. ui built by the luhair, \T 
they took refuge in th'fc parts under Rlnutus. 


with Spain, and of oppofing the ini 2* >dudion of r Ao 
teline. Among ft thole who fullered in this iniejuir 
was Nicholas Rufm, whom I mentioned in in\ Lit*- 
the cruel cfrcutnllances of wdiofe death excit'Ai t!ie 
occafioncd an open rebellion. 
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Nicholas Ruica, a native of Redano, in the bailliage of I.ocnino, 


Tcfui V college at Milan, at the cxpencc of Yardinal R.-rom. and mado In per r 
progr.f; ‘in his Rudies, that, in 1 5S9, lie* \va55 appointcii prinrij. • d the ifeu'* h : :l ’ 
dno, although only in the twents-tourth year of h • aye. ,,, -ru di.u- ! ; u -o iiYl 

himfclf by his zeal in preaching againfl the r< formed dodrir * r.*l v. O'lw ot die id- 
putants who lupportcd the Roman Catholic: faith againit the Rio;, itanr jumillers m 
two public conferences held at Tirano in 1595* and the following year. Hi character 
has beefi placed in the mod oppofite lights bv the refpective hiftorians of the two con- 
tending parties ; by the i*ne he is reprelbnted as a faint, and by the other as an allulTiiu 
Hut if we examine his life with impartiality ir will appear, that, though he was hunicc 
on hy a violent fpirit of fanatic zeal, yet he cannot be luppofed guilty of the airm ions 
crimes which his enemies nave laid to his charge. vSoon after his promotion to tne L - 
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nefic\of Sondrio, a nufunderftanding arofe between him and the Proteftants, which 
gradually increafed during die violence of the religious difputes, and was carried on the 
following occafion to the higheft degree of anirnofity. > 

One Chiappinus, and three gone fliers of Venice, were acre lied undor'fufpicion of a 
defign to* affaffinatc Scipm Calandrinus, the Protrifant mini!' r of Sonflrk', at the indica- 
tion of Rufca ; a confeflion oi guilt and of Ruka's privity bring draw; from Chiap-' 
pinir '■ y the force of torture. The g'wvrnrr <■! tin- risheline lvtcrring the affair to the 
diet of the Grifons, Rufca was cii d b.ibre ‘!i.u ailembly, but d dined lo appear ; either, 
as his enemies pretend m a omUotouiuefs of gui't, or, a.s hi . liiends allege, from a 
dread ol the (1 dons, ,»ho •, . mcrnl'e ? again!! him. Haying ••’rapal from the Vai- 
telino, in v ..ted st B ii:mn -riri- his caule was puhlicly pi'vtued before twuve judges 
-puled by :iw Grilor h.ing acquitted, he returned to .Sondrio, where his Zeal, in- 
11 tiled by his late proficution, continued to dilplay it fell by an unremitting oppofition 
to the effahliflinieiit of a Prntefiant lchool at Sondrio; a favourite nwafire of the op- 
pofite p •:). 

Ilis enemies, baffled m their firfl attempt, brought againfl him a charge of a more 
public nature: they accuf* d him of oppoling the decrees of the Grifons, and of ex- 
horting the inhabitants of Morbegno not to bear arms againfl the. King of Spain, the 
protedor of the ('.atholie religion. In confequence of thefe infinuations, a troop of 
lixty Grifons arrived at Sondrio by night, and, feizing Rufca, carried him to Tufts, 
where he was not only impeached of high rreafbu in the temporary court of juflice there 
aflembled, but was again examined, contrary to every principle of equity, lor abetting 
the affaliination of Calandrinus ; and as he peremptorily denied thefe charges, he was 
condemned to the torture ; which horrid fentence was three times infli&ed in the dead 
of night. The execution of the fentence failing to extort the fnralleft confeflion of guilt, 
he was, on the following night, twice fubjdcted to a Repetition of the fame dreadful 
procefs. Being of a weak frame, and full of infirmities, he was overcome by excefs of 
agony, and expired arnidfl the torments *. 

Some writers have afferted that Rufca died of poifon, which he had taken previous 
\ 0 his lafl examination; but this fuppofition teems to be totally devoid of foundation, 
and was only advanced in order to refeue the judges from the odium of having tortured 
him to death. For when it is conlidered that, according to the common mode ef ap- 
plying torture in this country, he was five times drawn up by a pulley, with his arms 
tied behind, fo as to occafion a difloenrion of his ihoulders ; that he remained in that 
excruciating polition above half an hour each time, and that he was in 411 infirm ftate 
of body, we have no occafion to feck for any extraordinary caufe of his death. 

The advocates foi the Prot diant party in vain endeavour *0 exculpate Rufca’s judges 
from an intolerant fpirit of bigotry, by affecting that the whole tranfa&ion was a civil 
and not a religious procefs ; for theological rancour, however difguifed under the mafic 
of patriotifm, was the leading motive to this profccution. Independently indeed of all 
theoretical jeafoning, every rational Chriflian, whatever his perfuafion may be, mufl 
i-t-coil witli honor from enormities fo inconfiftent with the firll principles of humanity, 

Die Joint nit a, qua Auvvfti IX c r at, Ur fine Umax po mitre tie vat us fust ; perjlilitque in nr gat Vw , f spins mi* 
fcrtcordiam Da ac bom tiu . ittiphrans , quas voces dolor tor mail arum ipfe exptimebat , erat tnim homo crebris fe* 
bribus Ttxatu^ ac provide Jvjlimmii to. turam impos crat. Sequent r die luiif, facies tllivefo obtegitur , tie a quoquam 
Jignum habere quait ullum^tt Us atfque tamtn pnndtre rlevatur ; turnque tbfervatus eft Jpiritus dejicere > et cum fol- 
vereiur tortu a j\m esfpiravrrat. tenens linguam dentil us aJmorfam Jic ut janguis adparcrel. Aporta Hift, Re- 
form. Eccl. R*l. vol. ii. p. 268, 269. 
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and lo contradi&ory to the nnvknefs of that religion, which ought to be the nil/ of 
our actions L 


LETTER LX X XI .-—Valley of T omit if a. — Rtizuns. — Rcuhcr/iu. * 

C'jire, Srpt. ? t 

FROM Tufis 1 continued my route along the valley of Tomliafca, by the* lido of the 
Rhine, which here leparat c the Grey League f'.onj that of the Honfe ol God J- ; nu- 
merous towns. % i‘ lager, and cattles f, lie agreeably flattered through tile vale in the 
moll romantic lunations. Parting through Cutzk, and leaving on mv left the fruitful 
ntoutna'n c-i ; leiiuen’ erg, call, d in Romanfii Montugnia, and n-m.n k.iMe for its ferrilitv 
and population, I proceeded to Retzuns, and turned to the caflle of that name, which 
makes a com' pic nous figure in the hiflory of the Grilotts. Antiquaries deiivc the name 
of Retzuns from Rlatium or Rh^tiu Imu (I.mver Rluctia', and give the following ac- 
count of its conftru&ion : In the early ages of the Roman hiftory a numerous army of 
Gauls overran Lombardy, which was then occupied by the Tulcans. A confiderable 
body of wjiotn driven from their native country followed their leader Rluetus, and 
eftablifhed themfelvesin thefe alps. Rluutus gave his own name to the whole region, 
and conllruded a forirefs which he called Rbatia Inui , fmee corrupted into Retzuns. 
Livy relates the emigration of the Tulcans into thefe parts without mentioning the name 
of their leader, who is called Rhfetus by Plmy and Jufiin ; and the number of places 
ftill exirting in thefe alps, which bear a. refcinulance to that appellation, f'eem rtrong telti- 
monics in fupport of this account. 

But as events of fuch high antiquity giro liable to much doubt, let us defeend to late* 
timts, which admit of no diqmtc. ’fhe caflle was the refidence of a baron, who pof- 
ilffed the adjacent territory, and was called Baron of Retzuns. His name frequently 
occurs in the ancient hiftory of this country, when the territory of the Grifons was cl, - 
aided into f.veral petty fovereigntics. 1 ie is ailb mentioned among the chiefs, who rd- 
lembled in 14 24 at Trims, and enlarged the privileges of the people, whin the commu- 
nities united and formed the Grey League. At that time the Baron refer ved to bimfclf 
certain.prerogatives. which are now pofllfled bv his lugcefTors. In 1459, the male line 
being extinct, the barony dcfcenJed to a collateral branch, and in 1470 came by purchafe 
into the pollfefiion of the Ktnperor Maximilian the Firft Ferdinand the Firft moitgaged 
the barony for 14,000 florins to John Planta, in whole family it continued until the yea: 
1679, when it 'was redeemed by the Emperor Leopold, and it now belongs to his grand- 
daughter Maria Therein, the prefetit Emprefs. The revenues of this t< rritory arc very 
ftnali, amounting to 2000 florins, or fearedy C200 per annum ; Imt, by the pi {F. flionof 
ir, the Houle of Auflria enjoys confiderable influence in the political affairs of the Onions. 
The delegate of" the Emprefs, w ho is called Adminillrator, has a vote in the diet ol 
Truns, and nominates every third year the Landrichttr , or Ghid’of t!i Grey League. 

Being defirous of feeing the caflle, 1 fent my compliments to the A -ft nan delegate, 
who inffantly made his appearance, and politely attended me. The prefent building 

* Apoita, witJ^the inipartia'itv of an lioneft hiltomn, fpt'aking of the iuicjuitoiis aft* of this tribunal, 
fays, “ Dtum immortjhm ! Quid cjl curiums irr,tarc, hnjlrt JhtJin coru/utrrre nc w fe mmitjrc /ummis ima mi/- 
err; vc nvn crat ' Nu'!m t imen r.ttui majvrrm Lute trilunaii invutu.m eor.cihavit qv.nn Ju i/ameis A 
fin !c£ rju't tsrmmtis Jo’uliis fub judicium fjculi txfpiravit ” Hill Rcl Kci 1 K.et vol ii. p c 66 

j G'Ar, the luilurhui of Rheti.i, fays, that no region of Europe contains huh a ntinr-bcr ol ancient caf- 
t lc s as tin? country of the CAifop.s ; am! a^ids, that, in the frnail valley of Tomliafca, not A oie than a Gtr- 
n>*n nnle lon^, and a quarter broad, there are more than fcventcui. 
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was Vaifed by Leopold the Firft, upon the foundation of the ancient ftrufture, of which 
there are fcarcely any remains j and I could not dilcern the flighted traces of Roman 
workjjianftiip. 

The qaftle is the ufual refidence of the Auflriaii envoy to the republic of th? Crifons ; 
but as the prefent envoy dwell** in bis own houleat Reichenau, is now ^occupied by the 
Auftrian delegate. It is fituated upon an eminence, and commands a fine vi- iv of th< ; 
adjacent country; the rich plain, which extends as far as Rejrhrinu, is bounded on all 
fidcs by high mountains, and yields, among other pro.lu lions, abundance of wheat ; 
the Lower Rhine flows through it in a wide and (lony channel. 

The delegate finding, during our conversation, that I had a l tier of recommenda- 
tion from Count Firinian to the envoy at Reichenau, invited me to dinner, at J politely 
offered to accompany me in the afternoon to Re*cfuiKiu ; an invuation winch I made 
no fcruple to accept. The company at table confiibu of the delegate, his wife, and a 
capuchin friar. The lady fpoke nothing but Romanih, lb tl\at 1 was u ,t able to enjoy 
much of her difeourfe; Ibould only drink her health, and make h< c ,\ ihort compli- 
ment, which I had learned by rote. But I held a long convcriatiou, in the French 
tongue, with the delegate, upon the barony of Retzuns, on which lubg.ct he kindly gave 
me much information. The barony comprifcs the villages of Retzuns, Bonadutz, Embs, 
and Feldfberg, which form a high jurifdiftion in the Grey League, and lend two depu- 
ties to the general diet of the Grilons : the people are free ; they aflemble annually in 
the court of the cafllc to cleft their magistrates, and every male at the age ol fourteen 
has a vote. As delegate of the Fmpreis of Germany, he has a kind of territorial jurif- 
diftion over the village and diltrift of RetzunS. ’He nominates the Landainman from 
three candidates appointed by tile people ; the Emprefs receives the fines for criminal 
offences, and pays the expcnces of the proccfs ; ‘the prifoners are confined in the cattle, 
but are tried by judges chofen by the people*. , 

After dinner I accompanied my holt through a rich and fertile plain to Reichenau, 
and waited upon M. Buol, the Auftrian envoy, who received me with great politeneis, 
and obligingly invited me to remain fome time at Reichenau ; an invitation I declined 
for the prelent, through my impatience of arriving at Coire, where I expefted to receive 
feveral letters from my friends in England, from whom I had not heard firice my de- 
parture from Milan. Reichcn'au is fituated upon the conflux of the two branches 
which form the Rhine. The lower branch is the fame which I followed during the 
greater part of its courfe from Splugcn ; the upper branch rifes near the mountain of 
Si. Gothard, and flows through the valley of Sopra Selva. The caftel!a,ted manfion of 
M. Buol Hands in a inoft romantic fituatiun upon a fmall eminence backed by a per* 
pendicular rock, and between two Angular bridges conltrufted by the nephew of GVu- 
benman. One, which is thrown acroL the lower branch, mcafurcs about a hundred 
and five feet ; the fecond, built acrofs the river below the point of union, forms a moll 
beautiful objeft. It is a wooden bridge of a Angle arch, covered, like taut of Schaff* 
haufen, and conftrufted upon the fame principle, with this difference however, that 
the road is not carried in lo perfeft a level ; the fpan of the arch is two hundred and 
twenty feet. As the banks of the Rhine in this fpot are more elevated than at Suiaff- 
haulen, the bridge of Reichenau is raifed confiderably higher above the ligrface of the 
water * ; and as it prefents to the eye but a Angle curve, the general appearance is far 
more pifturefque, and the effeft more ftriking. But it is not fo beautiful a piece of 
architecture as the bridge of Wettingen, which is Grubenman’s matter-piece f. The 


* Letter 2 . p. 5. 
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more I examine thcfc bridges, the more I ant ftrucIcVnth the funplicity of the ftru&flre • 
the more I am aftonifhed, that the perfon who firft conceived the plan wais a common 
carpenter, and totally unacquainted with the theory of mechanics. 

In my way from Rcichenau to Coire, I inquired at limbs for the remains of an old 
cattle, in v hich .William, ion of Tan c red king of Sicily was confined : at prefenf there 
is not the fmalleft voftige of fuch a fabric ; but according to the tradition of the country 
it formerly flood upon a hill, whereon the church is now created. J 

The valley from Rcichenau to Coire is two miles broad, and produces corn, pafture 
and feme vines, which begin to make their appearance near Kmbs. The Rhine flows 
through it with the rapidity of a torrent ; fevcral inhibited rocks are fcattered on the 
bmks of the river, fomc barren, others covered with wood, which greatly dtverfify the 
fccnery. The chain of mountains fronting the northern afpeft is overfpread with groves 
of lir } while the oppofite ridge is richly mantled with oaks, and its l'ummit crowned 
with firs and pines. A little way beyond I entered the League of the Houfe of God 
and arrived at Coire. • 


LETTER ‘I.XXXII. — League of God's Houfe. — Town and Bi/kopric of Coire. — Convent 

of St. Lucius. 

THE whole territory, which is now’ comprifed within the League of the Houfe of 
God, was under the dominion of the Bifhpp of Coire ; until the people, opprefled by 
their rulers, threw oft' the yoke, anti forming a general league, compelled the bifhop 
to ratify their independence. 

The nera of this important revolutioh is not precifely marked in the annals of this 
country. Some hiftorians have .even aflqrtcd, that it happened fo early as the latter end 
of the fourteenth century, and was anterior to the formation of the Grey League. 
But this opinion does not feem to be grounded upon fuflicient evidence ; as the faris 
alledged in its fupport intimate little more, than that the bifhop granted feveral privi- 
leges to thp inhabitants ; but by no means prove, that the communities formed them- 
felves into a league at fuch an early period, and afforded the frjl * example of liberty 
in thefe parts, an honour which is undoubtedly due to the Grey League. The revolution, 
which Anally exalted this league into its prefent Hate "of freedom, probably took place 
between 1424, the sera of the formation of the Grey League, and in 1436, the year 
in which the Tun Jurifdicttons rofe into independence. 

This league is denominated in Romanfh La Ligia de la Chiada f ; in German, Goft- 
fhaujbund , from which we call it the League of the Houfe of God : it takes this appella- 
tion as well from the cathedral fltuated in its capital, as becaufe it was once under the 
jurifdicHon of the Bifhop of Coire. 

It is divided into eleven dittri&s ; each of which (Coire. excepted) is fub-ilivided into 
two little republics, or communities, and fends twenty-two deputies to the general 
diet. 

Formerly the burgomafter of Coire was perpetual chief of the league without elec- 
tion , but hr the latter end of the lad century the other communities claimed a power 

* Campell efpoufes this notion, and hi* authority undoubtedly carries great weight ; but we mud con- 
fcder that he grounds his opinion merely opon conjethire, and that, as a member of the League of God’s 
Houfe, he was inclined to give to that Teague the preference in point of antiquity over the Grey Lcgnc. 

f Ch~ada, or at it is fometimes written, £Ws, fignifiea cathedral s hence the French call it La Ltgut 
CaMU. 

of 
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of nominating to this office in their turn. The affair being referred to the arbitration 
of Zuric, it was decided,. that for the future the twenty-two deputies Ih-mld cliufe two 
candidates from the members of the Senate of Coire, who ffiould dra,w lots for the 
charge; » mode of ele&ion now in ufe. The chief thus appointed is called BuuJt pre- 
sident, and hasfeveral privileges which diflinguifh him from the chiefs df the two other- 
leagues; he receives all the letters addreffcil to the Republic of the Gril'ons from fo- 
reign powers, and is perpetual prcfideiit of the Congrefs, becaufe that affembly is al- 
ways held at Coire. 

Coire is fituated at the foot of the Alps, in a rich plain between two and three miles 
wide; a confiderable breadth of valley for this mountainous country. Oppohte is the 
chain of mountains which feparate the country of the Gril'ons from the canton of Gla- 
rus ; of this chain the Calendar is efleemed the higheft point ; but it is far inferior in 
elevation to feveral of the Swifs and Savoy Alps I vifited in my lad tour, and wants 
one certain criterion of great height, perpetual i'now. 

The town lies partly in the plain, and partly upon the deep fide of a rock, and is 
furrounded with ancient brick walls, llrengthencd with fquare and round towers, in 
the dyle of fortification, before the invention of powder ; the dreets are narrow and 
dirty ; levcral towns of Upper Engadina, although not fo large, make a neater and 
more elegant appearance, it contains about three thoufand fouls. 

Many fables are related concerning the foundation of Coire ; the mod probable ac- 
count feetns to be, that it owes its origin to the Emperor Condantius, who, in the 355th 
year of the Chridian sera, penetrated into Rhejia^ and fixed his dation for fome time 
near the prefent fitc of Coire. A town, as often happened on fueh occafions, was per- 
haps condrudted near the camp ; and from the imperial refiefence it is fuppofed to have 
derived the name Curia, its ancient appellation, fince corrupted into Coira and Coire. 
The remains of two or three towers, which are evidently of Roman con f l ruction, 
atted its antiquity, and ferve to eftablifh the truth of thefe conje&ures concerning its 
origin. 

Coire was formerly a city of the German empire, fnbjocl to its own counts, and came 
in the ninth century under the dominion of the bifhop. Like many other cities of Ger- 
many, it obtained confiderable privileges from the different emperors; and the inhabi- 
tants, having gradually circumfcribed the authority of the bifhop, at length edablifhed 
ah independent republic. ’ 

The government of Coire is ariflo-democratical; the fupretne legiflative authority 
refides in the citizens, vvhofe number amounts to two hundred and ninety-four, divided 
into five tribes. Each citizen has a vote at the age of twenty ; the fuffrages are never 
collected in a general affembly ; but the objett of deliberation is feparately laid before 
each tribe, and decided by the majority of the five tribes. 

The executive power is. en trailed to the council of feventy, comprtfed 01 fourteen 
members annually defied from each tribe. This fovereign council is divided into feve- 
ral leffcr departments, of which the principal is the fenate, or council of fifteen, who 
have the chief direflion of affairs, either foldy or conjointly with other members 01 
the fovereign council. The chiefs of Coire are two burgomaflers taken from die mem- 
bers of the fenate, who, although liable to be removed, invariably confute in office 
for life. They enjoy the fupreme dignity by rotation, each for the fpao* of a year; 
during which term the a&ing chief, under the title of reigning burgomnfter, prefides 
in the ufual councils. The criminal tribunal is cogipofcd of the fenate and fifteen other 
members of the fovereign council. The prifoners are examined ifnd the proce.'s drau n 
up by a fecret council, formed of the feven oldefl members of the fenate, of whom the 
, majority 
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majority mud comur, to order the infli&ion of torture. After convidlion the py&cem 
is laid before tjte criminal tribunal, which ultimately pafles fentence, and all offences ex. 
cepting great arimes, are commonly punithed by fines. 

My curioiitv led me this morning to the apartment in which the general d'et of the 
Grifons is held every three years; although it contained no object worthy of" defer:);,, 
tion, ■vet it did not fail to ftrike my attention, as being the plltce where the parliament 
of a tree nation is a fiembled. 

Coire fends two deputies to this diet, who are generally the two burgomafters ; but 
if one of thele thould be the chief of the league, the other deputy is cholen by rota- 
tion in the five tribes, with this condition, that he mull: be a member of the council til 
leventv. 

From the apartment in which the diet is held I went to the town-hall, to fee tin 
form of adminiftering the oath to the new Bunds -prefident. In general the ceremony 
takes place juft: before the meeting of the diet, in the prefence of the deputies of the 
League of God’s Houfe; but as the perfon to whom the oftice now devolves was not 
prefent, it was neceftarily poftponed. All the parties being aflembled, M. Tfchanu r, 
the lull prefident, with the public notary, flood at the upper end of the room ; hi , 
fucceflor at the lower end, with the Bunds-ivcibcr, or fecretary, drefled in a cloak hah' 
black and half white, the livery of the league. M. Tfcharncr addreffed to his fucceflor 
a fhort i'peech in German, acquainting him that he was appointed by the deputies of 
the league, Bunds-preftdent for the enfuing year, giving him joy of his promotion, and 
congratulating the League upon the.nojrwnation of a perfoM fo well calculated by his in- 
tegrity and abilities to fulfil the duties of the office. At the conciufion of this fpecch, 
the public notary reads the oaths for the prefident, for himfelf, and the fecretary. J\l. 
Tfcharncr then told them to hold up* thjee fingers of their right hand, and to repeat 
their leveral oaths; which ceremony being concluded, the new prefident declared that 
he was highly flattered with *t he Honoilr conferred upon him, and would ftrivc, as far 
as his abilities w r ould permit, to promote the welfare of the League. Then the 
former prefident bowing, the new chief walked firft out of the room ; and thus ended 
the ceremony. 

It is remarkable, that although the ariftocratical party diretts the nomination of 
the tnagillrates, prefident, and deputies, yet the appointment to the governments of 
the fubject provinces is left wholly to chance. When the turn belongs to Coire, the 
five tribe# meet feparately, and a candidate is appointed by lot from each tribe. Thefe 
five perfons 'then draw lots for the office, and’ the fuccefsful candidate may fell the 
turn ; with this reftri&ion, that the preference of purchafing fhall be given firft to a 
member of the fame tribe, fecondly to any citizen of Coire, thirdly to an inhabitant 
of the League of God’s Houfe. It frequently happens, that the five candidates agree 
to divide the profits of the fale. 

Upon the higheft part of the town ftands the bi fit op’s palace, the cathedral, and the 
houfes belonging to the chapter. 

The bifhopric of Coire was probably ere&cd foon 4 after the firft eftablifhment of 
Chriftianity in thefe parts, under Conftantinc, or his fbn. The diocefe once extended 
over the wiyde Roman province of Rhetia, which comprehended the prefent country 
of the Grifons, the Valtelinc, Chiavenna, and Bor/nio, together with the eaftern dil- 
tricl of Switzerland as far as the lake of Conftance, and part of Tyrol ; the bilhop’s 
territorial poffcflions were alfo confic^erable, and his revenues by no means inadequate to 
his power and dignity. It would be uninterefting to trace the diminution of his autho- 
rity, and the gradual annihilation of his jurifdi&ion over the town of Coire, and the 

common- 
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comtrlonwealtbs of this League ; I (hall therefore obferve, that his power was princi- 
pally leffencd by the formation of the League of God’s Houle, and tho limitation of 
his prerogatives in 1537 : by the former he was compelled to ratify thc’indepcndence 
of the communities ; by the latter the principal prerogatives, from whjch he derived 
great influence in the political affairs of the Gril'ons, were at once annihilated ; and he 
was reduced to the condition of a private perfon. Thefe privileges principally confided 
in having admiflion, and a vote in the general diet of the Grilons, in appointing feve- 
ral of the deputies, nominating the chief magi ft rates of fcveral communities, and re- 
ceiving appeals in civil caufes from the decifion of the provincial courts of juftice. 
All thefe prerogatives were abrogated by a general diet of the Grifons in >527, and 
the few remaining rights have been either purchafed or fuppreffed. Tlie introduction of 
the Proteftant religion gave the final blow to his power; for his revenue fuffereJ 
great diminution by the lofs of the tythes, which were feized by the idormed com- 
munities. 

The bifliop is prince of the Roman empire; a dignity annexed to the tee in 1170, 
by the Emperor Frederic the Firft, and is ityled Lord of Furftcnberg and Furftenau. 

Ilis annual revenues, which amount to about £ 2,000, arilc chiefly from elfeates near 
Coire, and in the Tyrol ; he receives alfo the annual fum of about / 70 from the cuf- 
toms of C.hiavenna, in return for having ceded his claims over the Valteline, Chiavenna, 
and Bprmio, to the republic of the three leagues # . The only prerogatives remaining 
are the right of coining money, and an abfolute jurifdiftion both in civil and criminal 
affairs within tfie frnall dilh‘i£t in which his paiafce* and the chapter are fituated. Beyond 
this diflrid he enjoys not the leafl power ; lo far from interfering in the affairs of the 
town, he could not even enter it if the inhabitants.chofe to exclude him ; a right which 
they aflerted in 1764. A Catholic, to avoid -an arreft, f took refuge in the cathedral; 
and the inhabitants, inflamed by the bifliop’s refufal Jo deliver him up, raifed a gate 
clofe'to the only opening which leads into the epifcopal diftrid, by which means the 
avenue to the palace was clofed ; this manoeuvre conquered the bifhop’s obllinacy : the 
gate flill exifts, and is ready to be ufed upon a fimilar occafion. 

The bilhop is chofen by the chapter. Many difputes relating to his eleflion have 
arifen between the canons and the League of God’s lloufe ; the latter, in virtue of a 
treaty contracted in 1541 with the bifliop, protefls, that only a native of the League 
can be promoted to the fee. But a foreigner being ofi-tied in 691, the canons have 
fince disregarded the right aflerted by tfie League, and have without referv*? given their 
votes to aliens, although the League remon ft rates at every new election. The prefent 
bifhop is Francis Dionyfius, of the ancient family of Roll, in the Tyrol f. 

The epifcopal diflriCt is onlv a few hundred paces in circumference, and is furround- 
ed by high walls ; the greater part of the palace is modern, excepting a fqur -o tower, 
which is fuppofed to have been conftrufted by the Romans ; it is of flrong but clumly 
workmanfhip, and in no degree entitled to notice, except as a monument of antiquity. 

In the cathedral I obferved m^bjeCt of curiofity, unlefs the bones of St. Lucius 
richly ornamented after the ijflwi of Roman Catholic relics, fliould be thought 
worthy of attention. The chapter confifts of twenty- four canons, of whom fix are 
refident ; the inhabitants of this diflrift are all Catholics. 1 

Above the palace, and at the highert extremity of the toum, is the convent of St* 
Lucius, which takes its name from a fmall chapel dedicated to that faint, who, according 


* Sec page 92, 

+ In 1794, Charkt Rodolph Baron of Buol of Scharfenfton was cleftcd Prince Bimop of Coire. 
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to the legends of the Romifli church, was a king in Britain in the latter end of the 
fecond century. Having embraced Chriftianity, and being inflamed with religious zeal, 
he quitted his throne, and wandering into thefe parts built a.n hermitage upon the fpot 
where the chappl now (lands, and by his preaching and example converted .numbers to 
the gofpel. . He is ftyled the apoftle of the Grifons, and is greatly report'd as a faint by 
the Catholics; while the Proteflants of the town pay him not the lead veneration. 
Burnet, in his Travels, obferves: “ 1 endeavoured to Jhcw the good old bijh?p that the 
legend of Lucius was a fable in all the parts of it, but mo/I remarkable in that which re- 
lated to the Grifons ; and that we had no kings in Britain at that time , but were a pro • 
vines to the Romans ; that no ancient authors fpeak of it, Bede being thefrjl that mentions 
it ; and that the pretended letter to Pope Elcuthcrius , together with his anfwcr, has cvi. 
dent characters of forgery in it. All this,” he adds, “Jignifed nothing to the bi/hop , who 
a /fared me that they had a tradition of that in their church, and it wasWiferted in their 
Breviary , which he firmly believed” 

Well aware, that my endeavours to convince the monks of the f:\lfity of the legend 
would have ended as unfuccefsfully as the reafoning of Burnet, I did not imitate his 
example; -but without entering into the merits or demerits of the dory, contented mv- 
felf with admiring the beautiful profpeft, which induced me to vifit the convent. The 
environs of Coire are delightful ; the plain is richly diverlified wi h corn and pailure ; 
the hills gradually (loping to the foot of the mountains are covered with vines, which 
yield wine of a pleafant flavour, but not ftrong. "1 he points of view vary furprifingly, 
from agreeable to romantic, from romantic to wild. The Rhine, which flows rapidly 
through the plain, begins here to be navigable by rafts, aud merchandife is trunfported 
toward Landau and Zuric. 

LETTER LXXXI1I. — Cajlle of llaldenjlcin. — Seminary of Literature. * 1 

I RODE this evening, in company with two gentlemen of Coire, from whom I have 
received great marks of attention and politenefs, to Haldcnftein, which may be called 
the fmalleft fovereignty in Europe. We parted along the fide of the hills, at the bot- 
tom of the rugged rocks which lead to the -League of the Ten Jurifdi&ions, and en- 
joyed a fine view of the rich plain, ftretching from the town of Coire as far as Embs. 
The beautiful verdure of the meadows, the (loping hills clothed with vineyards, the 
craggy mountains partly covered with vines, partly overfpread with wood, and partly 
bare, formed altogether a ftriking profpeft. We eroded the Rhine to Haldenftein, a 
fmall village confiding of about fixty houfes, and proceeded to the houfe occupied by 
the prefent baron, Rhodolph de Salis, who received me with great politenefs, and kindly 
indulged my curiofity, by (hewing me his little territory, and anfwcring my inquiries 
with great readinefs and cxa&nefs. The baron, a gentleman of confiderable learning 
and indefatigable induftry, has formed a large collc£t^a of manufciipts relative to the 
Grifons, from which he has drawn ample material ity publication, in which he is at 
prefent engaged. His refearches are chiefly biograpmt&I ; and his work is intended to 
illurtrate th» memoirs of the principal perl'ons, who havc rendered themfelves confpi- 
cuous among the Grifons by their adfions and abilities *. 

b 7 The 

* This work i* announced as not yet fiuifhed, in Haller’s Schweitzer. Jtiblioibck, ,yoI. ii. p- 3^4* un ^ er 
the following title*: i. Rbatia Ilheftrata, contenant Phijtoire on Its princtfaux tvcncmilu de la vie aes Jiomnu 
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. 'flhe barony of Haldenftein, he faid, was- formerly under the protection of the (even 
ancient cantons of Switzerland ; fince the year 1568, it has been an independent fove- 
reigsty, under the protection of the three leagues. In die middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury it was poflefled in right of marriage by John de Caftion, French ambaflador to 
ihe Republic of theGrifons, aud at his death in 1565, came into th£ family of Schar- 
enftein ; the male line being extin£t, it was divided between two female* of the collate- 
ral branches, one of whom .married a de Salis, and the other an IIat;tmannis. In the 
beginning of this century the defendants of de Salis purchafed the other half, and 
again reunited it under one perfon. 

The Mihole barony confifts of afmall femicircular plain, between the Rhine and the 
bottom of the Calendar, about five miles in length, and lcarcely one in breadth’; and 
occupies alfo part of the mountain, which is too deep to be inhabited. It contains only 
two villages,' Haldenftein and Sewils, and the fubjects amount to no more than between 
three and four hundred. l’He people were ferfc, or vaffaL, until 1701, when the 
grandfather of the prefent baron gave them feveral immunities. At prefect the lord 
has territorial jurifdi£tion, the exclufive privilege of hunting and fifliing, a claim of two 
days work annually from each of <tois fubjetts, and a load of dung from each peafant. 
He appoints the judge in the criminal court, receives the fines for offences, from which 
he pays the expences of the procefs, and has the power of pardoning. He nominates 
the prefident, and part of the jury in civil caufes, and in all cafes of appeal judges in 
the laft refort. 

The baron fhewed me feveral .coins (truck by his predcccflors ; the mod ancient was 
a gold piece of i6u, the year in which the Emperor Matthias conferred the right of 
coining money upon the baron of Ha'ldenftcin 5 a privilege which he ftill enjoys. 

The ancient caftle of Haldenftein, from .which the barons took their title, is ,iow in 
1 uins ; but the remains arc ftill vifible upon the fides of the mountain. Above it is ano- 
ther ruined caftle called Lichtenftein, formerly inhabited by an anceftor of Prince 
Lichtenftcin of" Vienna, from which he is faid to derive his title. The prince is io con- 
vinced of his defeent from the ancient poffeffors of this caftle; and fo proud of their 
antiquity, that he procured a ftone from thefe ruins, for the foundation ftone of* a fu- 
perb palace which he has built ajt Vienna, that it might be faid to contain fome materials 
of the original caftle in which his anceftors once refided. 

The prefent caftle of Haldenftein, built in 1545, by James de Caftion, is pleafantly 
fituated near the Rhine, and commands a fine view of the town of Coire^and the ad- 
jacent country. ’ , ** 

A few years ago the caftle was converted into a fefninary for the education of youth- 
It was long a ferious caufe of complaint, that in the whole country of the Grifons there 
was no public feminary for completing the education of youth, and tha» all who fol- 
lowed any of the learned profeffions were obliged to repair to foreign academies. M. 
de Salis, of Marchlins, and fome "other perfons of the firft confequence among the 
Grifons, confidering this defett a difgrace to their country, proje&ed a plan for the in* 
ftitntion of an academy ; araMiaving obtained the ratification of the general diet, which 
affembled at Davos in 1761, Carried it into immediate execution at their own expence, 
with a zeal which reflc&s the higheft honour upon their exertions. Tfce plan was ex- 
tensive and ufeful, and feemed well calculated to fecure fuccefs. For a Ihort time it 


telelret qu'tcnt paru au fait del Grtfotu. a. Rhettia Literaria, ou Catalogue de tout lei auteurs Grifonsfde kur 
vie, ei de leutt ouvrages. - 

The baron is fmee dead,, and I have not heard that thefe works have been pubj^ied. 
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ttore a flourifhing appearance ; but this profperous beginning was not fucceeded by/my 
beneficial confequences. Its decline was owing to the little countenance given to litera- 
ture, was h aliened by quarrels which arofe between the profeffors, and in 1779, within 
the fpace of fifteen years from its firft cftablifhment, the inflitution was diflolve^. 

• Literature among the Grifons is at a very low ebb j one of the mod learned meft in 
this country, who would not be inclined to depreciate the knowledge of his countrymen 
without fufficient foundation, thus expreffes himfelf upon this fubjeft * : — “ As the 
adminiftration of ' affairs is entirely in the hands of the people, the greater part confider- 
ing nothing but their own prrofit, defpife every fpecics of polite learning, and are un- 
willing to allow any fabrics, or bellow any honours upon the profeffors ; fo that all 
perfons who cultivate the fcienccs are incited merely by the love of glory, anil a difin- 
terefted zeal.” If this is the cafe, it would be chimerical to expe& the arts and fcienccs 
to fleurifh in .an ungrateful foil, where they meet with no encouragement: but even 
amid ft thefe obftacles to improvement, there have never been wanting, and are Hill to 
be found, men of fuperior fouls, who have dedicated their time to the cultivation of letters ; 
and who merit the higheit praife, for labouring in the vineyards without hopes of profit. 

The protellants who receive a liberal education repair lor the irtolt part to Zuric or 
Bafle, and fhe Catholics to Milan, Pavia, or Vienna. 

Each community has a firnll fchool, in which the children are taught to read, write, 
and call accounts ; but which is only open from the 9th of November to the 7th of 
March. Thofe parents who wifli to give their children a better education, and can 
Jfuppo*rt the expence, muft either fend them to foreign parts, or maintain a private 
tutor. 

There is a Latin feminary at Coire for the children of the burghers, and another 
inftituted in 1763, for the education of perfons intended for the church j thefe efta- 
blifhments though poorly endowed have been productive *of fome literary advantages 
to the country. There is alf6 a typographical, fociety at Coire for Latin, German, 
and Romanlh, and books in the Romanlh are printed in the Lower Engadina and at 
Difentis. 


LETTER LX X X IV. — League of Ten JurifdiBions.—Tatzerol. — Baths of Alvcnew . — 
Davos.— Valley of Pretigau. — Malantz. — M aye afield. — Baths of Pfeffers. 

I QUITTED C„oire yelterday morning, in order to make an excurfion into the 
League of the Ten Jurifdictions ; but before I proceed in. my account of this expedi- 
tion, 1 (hall fend you a fhort abftraft of the Hiftory of the League, from the firft foun- 
dation to its perfect independency. 

This league ought properly to be called, and indeed is not unfrequently denominated 
in this country, the League of the Eleven Jurifdi&ions, from the number of commu- 
nities of which it is compofcd ; but as upon its firft union it was formed of ten only, 
the original appellation is (till retained, although one of the jurifdi&ions has been fince 
that period fubdivided into two. 

r 

* In R hat la nojfia rerum adminijlratio omnium a plele dtptndtf, cujus numerus pot hr non nl/i qua ante nafum 
font, a? t lucrum adferunt , fa pit, quit quid dtreliquo agatur , Utter as poiitiorrs, cum omni gloria et commodis qua esc 
Hit* fubfequuntur , quafi rejuunda eontemnit ; nullum ear am prof efforihus premium, nullum meritum, latuhm nullum 
tribult ; fic ut qni hit crus ament, et excolant > ex generofo qufpisrn animi impel u id agant , fepofito omni alio fine, et 
a/fqtte ul[o ad eas calc art. Et hit (amen non objlanttbus , reptrti et apud Nos qui generoji edtderuni pe8ortt docu- 
ment.* ; rtperti etiam , qui fcicnliarum culturarn , at amorem quibufvis dliis prsefvhrunt, licet tllorum la bores ac me- 
mcria fere cum ipfit intercat , nec Jit qui earn ab interitu vindicet. AporU Hi it. Reformat.. Rhartic. Practat, 
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t Y he territory was formerly under the dominion of the Barons of Vats, whofc autho- 
rity was limited, as the people poffeffed very confiderable privileges. On the death of 
Dopatus, the lad baron, die count of Tpggenburg, who married his elded daughter, 
fucceeded to his poffeflions; and Frederic, one of his defendants’, dying in°i436 
without iffue, the communities united, formed an oflenfive and defeafive alliance, and 
erected thcmfelves into a league. But although by this alliance they incrcafed their im- 
munities, yet they were by no means perfectly independent ; for the male heirs of the 
count of Tockenburgh dill retained certain baronial rights, which confided in appoint- 
ing the criminal judge in feveral communities, in the power of pardoning, in a fhareof 
life fines, in nominating the principal magidrates from three c ndidatesj ard in other 
prerogatives. Thcfc rights, purchaled by Sigifinund, Archduke of Audria, and en- 
joyed by the Emperor Maximilia'n the Firft, were exerefied by means of a governor ap- 
pointed with the concurrence of the league, and refident at Cartels. fit procefs of time 
the baronial prerogatives were gradually annihilated, either by purchafe or conceflion ; < 
the communities became free, and their independence was folemly ratified by the Em- 
peror Ferdinand the Thjrd, foon after the peace of Wertphalia. 

After half an hour’s afeent from Coire, I entered the League of the Ten Jurifdi&ions 
near Malix, pafied through the community of Churwalden, in which the hamlets pret- 
tily fcattered about the vale, and upon the falcs of the mountains, and made a fmall 
circuit to the village of Fatzerol, which confidsonly of five or fix houfes, and dandsat 
the bottom of fomc rugged mountains ; it is celebrated in the hidory of the Grifons as 
the place where, in 1471, the fil'd perpetual alliance was ratified by the deputies of the 
three leagues. I was accompanied to the fpot by one of the principal inhabitants, who 
was not difpleafed with the enthufiafm I tedified at beholding the birth place of their 
liberties. The houfe is now in ruins, and the apartment which was remarkable for 
the meeting of the deputies no longer reVnains. Having, with the aflidancc of my 
companion, traced its fite, I confidered with refptid the i'pot which was once fan&ified 
by the ratification of a general union, lamented that fo venerable a pile of building 
fliould be differed to fall into decay, and felt difappointment, that no infeription, by 
public authority, configneil to porterity the date of the tranfaction, and confecrated the 
place which had been witnefs to an event the mod memorable in the annals of this 
country. * . 

Having fatisfied my curiofity in viewing thefe refpe&able remains, I defeended through 
Brientz to the Bathe of Alvenew, placed in a mod romantic pofition, by the fide of 
the torrent Albula, and at the bottom of the majedic Alps ; the fource is fulphureous, 
and refembles both in fmcll and tafte the waters of Harrowgate. 

Having parted through Alvenew anc? Anderwifen, I mounted a rugged afeent through 
a thick foreft, and purfued a narrow path upon the fide of a rock called Zug,- over a 
precipice, with a torrent flowing beneath. This rock is mortly bare, e: cepting a few 
flubbed firs, the remains of a foreft which was formerly deflroyed by fire ; hendb it is 
called the Burnt Wood, and exhibits a moft defolate appearance j at the bottom of this 
rock, clofe to the torrent, are mines of filver, which were formerly worked. I eivered 
the jurifdi&ion of Davos at the village of Glarus, and took up my lodging in a neat 

The diftrict of Davos is a long plain, a quarter of a mile broad, ant! gradually rifmg 
into hills, which terminate in high mountains ; it is not unlike the valley of Upper Enga- 
dina, but is more fertile. Near the church of St. John is a fmall carter of eight or 
ten houfes, in the other parts the cottages are thickly ftrewed *ovcr the plain, and upon 
the gentle acclivities, as in the canton of Appenzel, eadh with its little territory. The 
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produces oats, lye, large quantities of rich part u re, andyieldsyearty two cr&ps qf Mrt 
it is now the fecond harveft, dnd the fields are covered with jrhowers. The bprdenng 
mountains are oVerfpread to their fummits with feu-efts of fir and larch, intermixed with 
meadows) above them tower,. the rugged Alps. A clear murmuring ftrgam flSws 
through the mid ft of the plain, with agentlc though 'lively courfe ; its banks prettily or- 
namented with fcattered cottages, which arc remarkably peat and commodious. Some 
are built of trees piled one upon another ; others have Hone foundations Jand the upper 
part of wood ; and a few are conftru&ed with flbne plaiftered and white, walhed. I 
walked to the valley of Diefma, hading to Scampfin Upper Engadina, which is clofcd 
at fome diftance by a high mountain covered with fnow, raid to be one of the raoft eh. 
vated in the country of the Grifons ; it is called the Swart-Horn, and„ is part of the 
Scaletta Alps, which communicates with the Julian Alps, the Set, apd the chain jhat fe- 
paratesthe Valteline ffom Upper Engadina and Prcgalia. Cloteto" the innls the town 
houfe, in which the deputies compofing the general diet of the Gnfons aflemble every 
three years ; it is alfo the place of annual meeting for the deputies of this league, 
when they chufe the Bunds Landaniman , Or chief, and tranfaft any particular b ufinefe j 
this building is plain aftd Ample, like the people themfetves. * * . t . , 

The form of government eftablilhed in this diftrift of,Davo8* is tikes that of . the 
fmali cantons "of Switzerland, entirely detnocratical. The people mull be affemljled. 
upon all extraordinary occafions, fuch as ena&ing 4 new taws, deciding upon appeals 
from the general diet, and raifing money j every male at the age of fourteen has a vote. 
The whole collective body of the people, however, do not meet in order to chufe their 
magiftrates, who ate elated” front deputies’ fent by each diftrift. The adminiftration of 
affairs refides in the great council of eighty-two, and the council of fifteen included in 
the former. The great cdundl regulates ail affairs relating to finance ; the fifteen fu - 
perintend the police, and are judges in the civil and criminal courts of juftice without 
appeal *. In criminal cafes towure cannot be infli&ed without permifiion of the great 
council. TheLandamman is elefted every two years and is prefident of both thefe 
councils. ' ' ' "* ‘ ' 

This remote corhcf has produced feveral petfons 'eminent in literature j and parti- 
cularly the two hiftbrhins of the Grifons, Guler and Sprecher. * 

John Gulerwas born in i 5(12, and diedin 1S37, at a*very advanced age. 4 He wasre- 
markable for his multifarious knowledge, and publiihed in 1 6 16, in the German tongue, 
“ An account of the th¥«fe Grffoh Leftguesj and other Rhetian people.” . In this work, 
much, e deemed bythe natives, the.author gives a ciroumftantial detail of tbeorigin of the 
anciept Rherians, ahd of their emigration from Tufrany into this country under their 
leader, Rhatus; tracesrtheirfubfequent hiftory uriHerthe Romans, and in the dark ages, to 
to the beginningbf thefifteeqthcehtury, whenthp unionofthethreeleagueswaseftabiilhed. 

• Guler has ilfuffrated the hiftory of ancient and. modern Rhaetia by wooden engrav- 
ings ’§f medals, townit, battles, genealogical tables, coats, ofafrns, and maps, which, 
though rude, are cuTjousfpir thor antiquity. . The author aUb. meditated a lecojid vo- 
lume, on the union of the three leagues, oft the topography and hiftory of the whole 
country,' and on.' the ttanfaftions of "hiaown times, for this partcifthework Guler 
was eminently qualified ; as .well from his extenfiye eruditioft,‘ and cirefulljr 


* It m remarkable, that through the whole League of the Ten J[urifdiftion» there it no appeal irom 
the dccifion pf the civil court* yf. jufticc, excepting in the community of Alrenety t the ( inhabitants of 
that place being Catholic »nd.?rotefi#nt, an appeal lie* to (he civil tribnnaleith«t®f CjiurwaUen . or *f 
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digei^ed Cancel's account of the Grifons *, as from the* various offices to which he was 
raifed both in the civil and- military lihe, and the repeated embaflics and negociations 
in wtych he was employed. It is, however, uncertain whether this part was ever 
finifhed ^ and, if finilhed, it is probably loll ; for Aporta fearched for it without fuc- 
cefs in the libraries and among the manuferipts of his countrymen f . ' 

The deficiency of this valuable performance, however, is fupplied by Fortunatus 
Sprecher, the con temporary, friend, and relation of Guler. 

Sprecher was born in 1548^ and in 1617 gave to the world Pallas Rhcttka armata 
ct t ogata ; or the military and civil hiftory, of the Grifons from the carlieft ages to the oera 
in which it was publilhed. In this work, which is a modfeffor method and pcrfpicuity, 
the author details.ttie national hiftory, in ten books.' *i'he firft contains the emigration 
of the Tufcans, their fettlernent in this country, the defeription of the antient Rhetians, 
and their tranfaCtions to the time of Auguftus. The fjjcond comprifes the period from 
the Auguftan asra to the eftablifliment of the empire of the Franks. The third treats 
of the Grifons under the empires of the Franks and Germans, till 1476. The fourth 
details the wars of the Grifons ; namely the Swabian war againft Maximilian the Firft, 
and the campaigns agalnft James of Medici, from 152510 1531. The fifth .comprifes 
the wars in which fhe Grifons were engaged under the fhndards of foreign powers. 
The fixth relates the union and political ftate of the three leagues, and their alli- 
ances. 1 he feverith, eighth, and ninth, feparately deferibe the Grey League, the bi- 
fhopric of Coirc, the League of God’s Houle, and the League of Ten JurifdiCtions. The 
tenth concludes with an account of the Valtelme, Ghiavenna, and Borftiio. 

A fecond volume, which appeared in' 1629, under the title of, Hiftoria Motuum et 
Bel/or um pojlremh hifee annis in Rheiia excitatorum et gejlorum , relates the wars and 
troubles of the Grifons from 1617 to 1629, a .period of turbulence and difeord. 

A third volume continued the hiftory of the Grifons from 1627 to alhort time before 
the author’s death, which happened in 1 647 ; but has never been published. 

Towards the extremity of the beautiful valley of Davos I came to a fmall lake, about 
four miles in circumference, which is remarkably deep and clear, and abounds with ex- 
cellent trout. It lies at the foot of the mountains, and fupplies a fmall ftream, which, 
being joined by one from the valley of FIola, and by another from that of Dieftna, forms 
the murmuring brook that waters the valley of Davos, and falls into the Albula above 
the baths of Alvenew ; this lake is ’confidered by fome writers as a fource of the Rhine. 

From the banks bf the lake I defeended to another, half a mi|e in circumference, that 
lies in a wild and romantic fituation, And fupplies a torrent which is the Tource of the 
Lanquart. A little further I traverfed a fmall pleafant plain ftrewed with cottages, 
which compofe the village of Lower Lera j at the extremity of which the defeent was 
fo fteep and rugged, that I demounted until I reached the vale o£ Pretigau. I palled 
through* Clofter, Kublis, Jenatfch, and Schiers, following the torrent Lanquart. The 
country is delightful, and greatly diyerfified with all kinds of productions, yielding diffe- 
rent fpecies of grain, rich paftures, abundance of fruit-trees, with large quantities of 
hemp and flax ; hemp is much cultivated, and feems to be carried to great perfection;, 
the peafants manufacture from it coarfe but very ftrong linen. 

The mountains on each fide are in fome parts covered with Forefts; aijd 10 great is . 
the abundance of wood, that the fields are either ftudded or Ikirted with larch, pines. 


* See Letter 73. , 

-j- See Aporta nift. Refor. JScc. Rat. Praefat.^Haller, in his Schwcit. Bib. No, 814. fays, that it waa . 
prepared for the prefs, but unfortunately burnt. 
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nd beech. The hamlets are fcattered through the plain, and along the ‘decliviti/s of 
he mountains, in a very pleafing manner ; the houfes are moltly of wood, in the Swifs 
.node of conftwi&ion, and not lefs convenient ; the road through this vale defends 
gently all the way. I have not for fome time vifited a more agreeable, fertile, and po- 
pulous diftrift. * 

A little beyond Grufch, which lies under fome bare rocks in a fertile plain, the valley 
of Pretigau contracts, leaving only a narrow pafs between iiuper ling rocks, juft broad 
enough to admit the torrent and the road. The fudden change from the fertility of the 
country to the barrennefs of this fpot, diffidently (b iking of itfolf, was ftill further 
heightened by the gloom of the evening, which added to the horror of the feeuerv. 
The road was carried for fome way in continued afeent and defeent. along the craggy 
precipices, fometimes above, and fometimes upon a level with the torrent. The path 
was fo narrow and rugged, that £ gave my horfe to the guide, and, continuing my way 
on foot, foon emerged from this obfeuro pafs, and, as far as l could judge by the dim 
light of the ftars, came into a fine and rich country, and went through a feriosof vine- 
yards to Malantz, in the diftridt of Mayenfield. 

The Hjgh Jurisdiction of Mayenfield is the moft remarkable in the whole country of 
the Grifons, becaufe the inhabitants are refpedtively fovereign and Tubjects. They are 
fovereign, becaufe they form part of the League of the Ten Jurifdidtions, fend deputies 
to the general diet of the Grifons, and nominate to the governments of the fubjett pro- 
vinces. They are fubjedt bccaul'e, like the provinces, they arc governed by a bailif fent 
from the Grifons, who is changed eye ry two years, and in whom refutes the fupreme 
authority. This ftrange intermixture of privileges and fubjedUon is derived from the 
following caufes : 

The lordfliip of Mayenfield was, like tlje whole territory of this league, fubject to the 
Counts of Toggenburgh, and, In 1436, joined the other communities to form a league. 
In 1509, the prerogatives enjoyedfby the Count of Toggenburgh were fold, by his heirs, 
for 20,000 florins, to the three leagues, which confirmed the privileges of the inhabi- 
tants. In 1537, Malantz and Jennins, the remaining part of this High Juril'diction, were 
alfo purehafed for 10,000 florins. Thus, while the inhabitants of all the other jurif- 
didions, who catne under the dominion of the Houle of Auftria, have procured their 
abfolute independence, the people of Mayenfield and Malantz, although making part of 
the fovereign power, have continued in the fame ftate as at the firft formation of the 
leagues. The bailif or governor is appointed by the communities of the three leagues 
in rotation, and the inhabitants of this very lligh’Jurifdidion nominate the bailif, when 
it is their turn to prefent to the office. 

The bailif appoints the Stadvogt, or chief magiftrate of the town, with this condition, 
that he raud.be a member of the fenatc ; upon a vacancy in the fenate or little council, 
he nominates the new fenator ; he arrefts and examines criminals, and has power to 
make a compofition ; he cannot order torture, or pafs fentence, without the concurrence 
of the members of the criminal tribunal “,and, when they pafs fentence, can pardon; he 
can give a liberation, in the fame manner as the governor of the Valteline f ; he receives 
part of the fines for criminal offences, and a certain portion of the great ty thes ; at Ma- 
lantz he appoints the chief magiftrate from three candidates preiented by the people. 
Both Mayenfield and Malantz have their civil courts ; from that of the former an ap- 
peal lies to the bailif. 

* The member* of iliif tribunal confiflof (ix judge* from the difiriet of Mayenfield, and fix from that of 
, Malantz, three from Jrnniti., and two from 1 '! 2. fell. f fcee Letter 76. 

♦ From 
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FAom ^Talantz, a fmalibut handfome town, lying upon the fide of a hill, I rhfccnded 
into a rich plain of pafture, about three miles in breadth, croffed the Rhine, and foon 
afterwards afcended into the county of Sargans, through hanging grovee of larch, fir, 
birch, b^ech, and oak. From the eminence I looked down upon a fine view, on the 
other fide of the Rhine, of hills gently rifing from the river into mountains. Upon' 
this chain are fituated Mayonfield, Malantz, Jcnnins, and Fhefch, furrounded by corn- 
field, meadows, and vineyards; it feemed the richcft part of this country. I obferved 
beyond the confines of the Grifons, at a little diflance, the road * which I pafled in 1 776, 
as I travelled from Appenzel to Wallenfladt. 

Having reached Pfeifers, I left my horfe at the village, where there is an abbey of 
Benedidinc monks, the abbot of which is a Prince of the empire, and took a guide to 
the baths, which are diftant about three miles. I palTed through a thick foreft of beech, 
down a deep and rugged path, to thehoufe which the abbot has built for the reception 
of the company. Formerly the accommodations were extremely indifferent, and the 
defeent into the baths was attended with great inconvenience, if no* with danger. 
Affairs are now greatly changed ; the waters are conveyed by pipes into commodious 
baths ; and the houfe, which is not only convenient but fuperb, hangs in a molt ro- 
mantic fituation on the fide of a mountain, amidft the gloom of the foreft, clofe to the 
lively Tamina. 

Being defirous of vifiting the warm fource, I eroded the Tamina, over a wooden 
bridge, and entered a chafm or narrow opening, in a roc k of limc-Jlonc, through which 
the torrent has forced its way. The chafm is from ten to twenty feet broad, and from 
two to three hundred feet high. In fome places it is open at top, and overfpread with 
fhrubs; in fome its fide s converge and almoft touch ; in others it is quite doled wiih 
enormous maffes of fallen rock, and fcarcely admits a feeble ray of light. The paflage 
through this chafm is quire dreadful, and my head alihojl turns giudy at the reciud. 

I went along a kind of fcaffolding ere&ed for the’purpofe of fupporting a wooden 
aqueduft, through which the waters are conveyed : the planks upon which I walked 
either rolling upon long beams, or fufpended by iron cramps dri\cn into the fidos of 
the rock, hang over the torrent. I was frequently obliged to (loop for a confiderable. 
way to avoid the impending rockj in fome places I traverfed a fingle plank, \vhich 
forms a kind of bridge fufpended over the gulf, tottering under my weight, and to 
narrow that I was compelled to walk Tideways. In this manner I continued for near a 
quarter of an hour before I reached the warm fprings, which gufh abundantly from the 
crevices of the rock. Here the baths were formerly conftrutted : the KouJis for 1 
reception of the fick were built upon a platform, under the overhanging crags ; a lit u- 
ation fo dreary, that I no longer find the defgription given by the waiters of the la;! 
century in the lead degree exaggerated. Willing to convey a general id* 1 of thei* 
gloominefs, they reprefent thefe dwellings as never receiving the rav* -f the fun, and fo 
dark that the inhabitants were accuflomed to ufe candles at midday. The approach 
to the baths was very inconvenient ; the company defeended ranges of perpendicular 
ladders, or were let down by ropes. As the rocks have fallen, and overwhelmed thefe 
fubterraneous dwellings, I could obferve no traces of them, except fome holes in the 
rock for the beams which fupported the houfes. , 

Thefe baths have been fo renowned for their efficacy in curing the gout, rheumaiifm, 
and cutaneous diforders, that, according to the general opinion, they contain a fmall 
portion of gold ; as if that metal would render them more falutary. The waters are 


♦ See Letter 5. 
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tranfparent, perfectly free from fmell or tafle, and about the warmth of milk triune, 
diately drawn from the cow. Perfons who have analyfed them (ay, that they depofit 
no fediment, are as light and pure as rain-water, are impregnated with a final I quantity 
of volatile .alkali and iron, but contain no fulphur. # 

I returned from this fource through the lame chafm, and along the fame tottering 
fcaffold, and was not difpleafed when I iffued again into day.. I then mounted to the 
village of Pfeifers, defcended into the plain of the Rhine, and haltened to Coire. 


LETTER LX XXV. — Union of the Three Leagues .—'Diet, — Conflitucnt Parts.— Mode 
of choofing the Deputies.— Analogy between the Grifon Diet anti the Britijh Parliament , 
according to the Plan of extending to the People at large the Right of elefting Reprefcnta- 
tives.— Remarks on the Inexpediency of that Plan. 

THE country of the Grifons is divided into three leagues; which unite and form one 
republic ; the Grey League, the Cadee, or the Houfe of God, and the Ten JurifdiCtions. 
The refpeftive .communities of thefe three Leagues have their peculiar conftitution, en- 
joy their municipal laws and cuftoms, and are independent commonwealths in all con- 
cerns, which do not interfere with the general policy of the whole republic, or the ar- 
ticles of the particular league of which they form a part. 

It is remarkable that the precife period at which the three leagues formally united to 
compofe one general republic cannqt be afeertained from any politive record in the 
annals of this country. Campel,-the belt hiftorian of the Grifons, places this event 
about 1436*. For, though the Jirfl: articles of union which are tranfmitted to pof- 
terity were drawn up in 1524, it & plain that there were others of anterior date, 
bccaufe it is therein exprelsly mentioned! that the faid articles Were compiled from a 
former treaty, with great additions. This Union has fince been frequently renewed at 
different periods ; but the articles remain without alteration. 

The connection between the three leagues is maintained by means of an annual diet 
of the congrefs and of the three chiefs. 

Thfe diet is compofed of fixty-three deputies, and the three chiefs ; the Grey League 
fends twenty-feven, and the Houfe of God twenty-two, and the Ten JurifdiCtions four- 
teen j they are chofen in the feveral communities by every male at a Hated age f. 

The diet affembles annually about the beginning of September at Hants, Coire, and 
Davos, by rdtation, . and continues fitting three 'weeks or a month. The chief of the 
league in whofe diftriCt the diet is held, is prefident for that} turn,' and has the calling 
voice in cafe of*equal fuffrages. The fupreme authority is not abfolutely and finally 
veiled in the.diet, but in the communities at large ; for in all affairs of importance, fuch 
as declaring war, making peace, enabling laws, contracting alliances, and impofmg 
taxes, the .deputies either bring pofitive inftruCtions from their conflituents, or tefer 
thofe points concerning which they have ho inftruCtions, to the decifion of the refpec- 
tive communities ; fo that in effeCk the fupreme power conftitutionally refides in the 
body of the people, and not in their reprefentatives at the diet.' All queftions in the 
diet are carried or rejected, by a majority of voices, and the mode of voting is as follows: 

In all cafes where the communities fend inltruCtioos, the deputies deliver them to the 

* * • 

• Spreoher, however, in hi* Palla* Rhetica, fixes the union of the three League* in 1471. p. Ll*« 
edit. Molt of the Grifon hiftorian* follow Sprccher. 

f The age which entifiet th«m to vote i» not exactly the fame in all communities ; in fume it commences 
,a» early as fourteen. , 

‘ fecretary, 
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°r ” a . * 5e t3 M J1 * . In re&Iuuops, which, for want of inn iuu tom, are 
lubjcct, inter th<? decifion ol the diet, to the of the communities, each member i$ 

atfiiapriy- to yote as^ ho, cljoofcs. i he three chiefs have no Aiflt.igc, •when the com- 
munities i'erui the^mflyuaiprj, bcamfo they are.not repielauatives^ but in ail cafes 
which are either pot referable, or afterward., lubmittcd to the communities, they vote 
n ther fame manner as tlie deputies. 

. ]t is > worthy of remaik, that, although each deputy !m„ tin , w , r of bringing in any 
bill, or proofing any qucftion»yet he can onty communicate it to the afi'embiv throu°h 
hemedium of the prelident, who may lay it before the aflembiy, v i'hout any previous 
uotice, at any time before its diflblution ; a privilege which inverts him with great in- 
lluence in promoting or oppofing the fuccefs of a motion. 

'1 he deputies receive, for their attendance, a fmall lalary from the public treafiry, 
which never "exceeds five Ihillitvgs a day. 1 

Extraordinary diets are convoked at' the requell of any foreign court, who will dif- 
■harge the expence of the fittings, and upon other important emergencies This ex- 
raoi dinary aflembiy is fpmetimes compoled of all the deputies, at other times of only 
tall the number, jn which cafe it is called a half diet ; the deputies are chofen in the 
fame manner as at the election of a general diet, and its powers are the fame. 

r l he ariftocratical party is flill further flrengthened by the power delegated to the 
congrcTs ; an aflembiy foiined by the three chiefs, pnd three deputies from each league. 
In the 'Grey League rhefe deputies are nominated by the LanJrichter $ in each of the 
other leagues they are cholcn by rotation from the communities. 

This congrils generally meets in February or March at Coire ; for which reafon the 
chief of the League of God’s Houfe is prefident; its offfee is to receive the votes of tho 
fevetal communities, relative to the queftions referred to ‘their deliberation at the lalf 
diet, and to communicate to each the refult of the general decifion. Whenever the an. 
fwer of a community is not clearly worded, the cqngrefs determines the meaning of the 
vote, and this ciroumftance gives an opening to much intrigue. For, if the leading 
perfons in any community do not .choofc to form a pofitive decifion, they have it ob<- 
feurely worded, provided they are certain that a majority of the congrefs will affix that 
interpretation which they defire. This aflembiy iflfues decrees to the lubjecl countries : 
if fuch decrees are agreeable to the governors, they can y them into execution ; but if 
otherwife, and they can lecurc a majority at the approaching diet, they reject rliem, nl>. 
ieging that congrefs has exceeded its power. The throe chiefs, as well as each of the 
other members of the congrefs, receive as a defrayment of their expences 54 florins, 
or about £4. • . . 

The three chiefs affenible regularly three times in the. year at Cofre, and, upon any 
emergency, may be alfo furhmoned by the chief of the League of God’s Houle. The 
principal meeting is in the month of May, when they write circular letters to the fevtr-vl 
communities,' concerning the queftions which are to be laid before the general diet. 
Ail the circular letters are written in German, 'and are trail Hated into Italian or Ro- 
manfli by the notaries of the diflrict where thofe languages are Ipoken ; all public a£ts 
and docunnnts are crmpihd-in German j at the diet all bills are propoled in that 
language, but the deputies who do not underfland German may l’peak Italian *. 

° ' Thofe 


* Of dll the conflitmions in Swit7erland, that of the Grifons w.is the mofl democratic, and feemed to 
contain many of tl <. cflvntul cliaiaritiiftn.s. coufidcrrd by the French a, conlhtuting a perfect form of re*, 
von. ▼. ' ' picfentafivc 
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Tbofe theories, who are fo anxious to reform tjie Englifh Houfe of Corampns liy lranf, 
ferring to the' people at large the eleftion of their reprefentattveS in parliament* wight, 
on examining *with attention the features of the Grifon diet, fondly imagine, tirut an 
annual afleinhlv, in the choice of whofe members every male of the ftate ha$ ayote, and 
which, in all material occurrences, is liable to be directed by its i onjiitucnts , muft we* 
tejfiv ily be the p tired fanduary of general freedom. In this initanee, however, their 
conjedturcs are by no means confonant to fad aiid experience ; as 'corruption and in- 
fluence arc not in any national parliament more conljpicuous than in the diet of the 
Grifons. 

For although, in general, thofe deputies, annually ebofen by every male of a Jlated age, 
are fubjebl to be cant routed in their votes by written orders from their conflituents ^ yet they 
frequently contrived to elude this reltridion. Sometimes the tnflrudions are drawn 
up, witlt thc confent of the community, under the foie diredion of the deputy him- 
felf ; at other times, an exemption from pofitive inftrudions, and the power of voting 
at his own pleafure, is purchafed by the deputy from his conflituents. Sometimes 
again, the deputy, although he cannot gain either of thefe points, has dill fufEcient ad* 
drefs to g^t his inftrudions fo obfeureiy worded as to admit a doubtful interpretation. 

By various intrigues of tbi$Jkind the greater part of the deputies ultimately acquire 
the power of voting as they pleafe ; and as they chiefly obtain this power by corrupting 
their conflituents, moft of them in return fell their vote to the leading members of the 
diet ; for moft queftions are carried, and moft caufes decided, by bribery. Nor can it 
well be otherwife, when, the eledars afe perfons in needy circumftances ; and the 
members, who have purchafed their feats, are not themfelves exalted by their poffef* 
fions above temptation. 

prefentative government, fitch a* primary aflembltVs, annual e!c&ion<, umverfal fuffrage, and general eligi- 
bility* Yet the French no lefs attempted to democratifc the moft democratic conltitut'on on earth, and 
proved that pofTcffion, and not reform, was their obje&. It was not difficult to excite tumult and infur- 
re&ion among a pcopje divided into fadtons, and turbulent from the popular nature of their contlitution. 

At early as 1 700, the agents of France were induftrious in difleminiting the new principles, but the great 
body of the people were averfe to all innovation. At length, in 1794, a fociety of Grifon Jacobins induced 
the people to aboli/h the ancient form of goverment, to fub&itute a National Convention in the place of the 
General Diet, and to throw thernfclver under the protedion of France ; and this revolution was accompa- 
nied with the ufual horrors of pillage, banifhrocnt, and bloodfhed. 

This precarious tenure, however, did not fatisfy the French rulers, who coveted the pofleflion of a 
country, which commanded the paiTes of Switzerland and the Tyrol j and Bonaparte had no fooner con- 
cluded the armKficc whh the Emperor, than he difmeroberod theVaheline,Chiavenna, aodBormio, and an- 
nexed them to the Cilalpine republic* This perfidious conduA unveiled the ambitious defigns of France, 
inflamed the refentments of the people againft their Jacobin leaders ; and the anti-revolutionary party began 
to recover their afcendaiicy. The proceedings of the Fiench in revolutionizing Switzerland, and the crutf- 
ties committed mi the fmall cantons, particularly the rnaflacTe of Underwalden, excited general horror, and 
the people, irvfpiredhy the approach of an Auflrian army, rejc&cd the mandate of the French directory to 
incorporate themfeKes with the Helvetic Republic, one and indivifibte, re-cftabliihfd the pneieut govern- 
ment, drove out the agents of Fiance, recalled the exile*, decreed a defeqfive armanv nt under the command 
of M* de Salis of blarfcHlint, and gave notice to the court of Vienna of their intention to claim the number 
of troops flipulatcd by the capitulation of Milan* 

General Schaw<thbourg intlantly marched fifteen thou fa nd troops to the frontiers of the Grifons, on the 
fide of Sarpans, andprtpared, with the aid of the French party, to regain pofleflion of the country. The 
tnfurgents fccmtly arfcmbled on the night gf the yth of Odober at Maycnreld and Malanu 1 but the con- 
spiracy being detefted, the alarum-bell was founded, the Jacobins were difarmed, ten thousands peafants 
flew to the dcfile3, and the regents, equally diffegarding the threats and promifes of the French refident, de- 
manded the affiflance of the Emperor, ana committed tne defence of their country to an Auftrian army. 

On the renewal of ho|ilit!es between Frinee and Auflria, the country of Grifons became the fccne oi 
bloody contefts, and was alternately occupied by both armies j but is now ( 1801.) in the pofleflion and under 
tk< power of Frante. 
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Thus the V a ^ing members recure an unbounded fway in the affairs of the diet ; but 
ftill it (houldfeem, that whatever influence they may obtain by corrupting the deputies, 
yet, «as the diet does not in many cafes decide finally, they could not acquire the fame 
' authority in thofe concerns which muff be referred to the determination of the com- 
munities at large. Here at lead we might expert the unbiaffed fenfe; of the majority 
of the people. But it may be univerfally remarked, that the delegation of deliberative 
authority to the people at large, unavoidably tends to introduce an actual, though not 
an acknowledged, ariftocracy. For a numerous populace fummoned to determine upon 
political, legiflative, and judicial queftions, far above their comprehenfions, muff refign 
themfelves to the direction of more informed men, efpecially when aided b) the recom- 
mendation of fuperior wealth. The deputies being generally the chiefs of thofe com- 
munities which they reprefent, have the principal influence, and eafily find means to 
incline the opinion of the people to the fide which they have efpoufed. In fact, with- 
out this ariffo.cratical influence, the excefs of freedom would degenerate into anarchy, 
and public deliberations be attended with endlefs difputes and factions. 

If therefore corruption and ariffocratical influence alone diminilh factions and pre- 
vent anarchy in fo poor a country as that of the Grifons, and in a republic fcarcely 
known among the nations of Europe ; to what a dreadful excefs muff the fame evils 
prevail, if th efame mode of electing, and giving inftruCtions to, members of parliament, 
fubfifted in a kingdom like England, where riches and luxury are continually advanc- 
ing with fuch rapid ftrides, where the moft important political and commercial debates 
are agitated without reftraint, and where the decifions of public affairs frequently affect 
the peace and interefts of all Europe. ’ . 

Theoretical reafoners may, indeed, attempt to prove, that the beft method of pre- 
venting corruption is to augment the number of electors, from the chimerical idea, 
that large numbers cannot be bribed. But If we appeal from uncertain theory to more 
certain experience, we (hall find that this argument is contradicted by the hiftory of all 
ages. Among the Grecian republics, thofe commonwealths in which the magiffrates 
were chofcn by the people at targe, were the moft venal. Among the Romans, the 
moft effectual means which Jalius Csefar, the ableft politician of his ag^, employed to 
fubjugate his country, was to extend the privileges and votes of Roman citizens to all 
the inhabitants of Italy. The members of the Polilh diet # , which is no lefs venal than 
the diet of the Grifons, are chdfen by needy and numerous electors, of whom far the 
greater part poflfefs no property ; and whofe numbers , inftead of preventing, neceffarily 
tend to increafe influence and corruption f. . 

LETTER 


* See Travels into Poland, Rnfiia, &c. Vol. I. b. 1. c. vi. & viii. 

f If inftances were wanting to juftify the truth of thefe obfervations, the French revof tion will afford an 
uncontrovertible example. The great ami leading features of their representative form of government, 
which was to give happinefa apd peace to mankind, were, as in the Grifon diet, annual eleflions, univerfal 
fuffrage, and general eligibility Without any qualification. The confequences have been venality, perfe- 
ction, anarchy, and univerfal fpoliation, which have ultimately terminated in defpotifm- Fortunatrly the 
great majority of the Englilh nation are fully convinced that the abfurdity of realifing tin- fptcious notion 
of a reform in parliament is proved by experience, and that univerfal fuffrage, annual elections, and general 
eligibility without qualification, would be attended with the fame fatal effeAs which they produced in 

^The' French having, in the commencement of the revolutionary career, made every thing fubfervient to 
perfonal liberty, and conftituted their fabric of government on the bafis of univerfal fuffiagt, are now hur- 
rying into the contrary extreme, and in the new metaphyfical fyftem the rights of propeity are alone con- 
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LITTER LXTXVL — PaUep of Supra Seh>a.~ffants,~+Trwii.'*ri)iftniif'*i*Tjttifti%.' 

' IMPATIENT to return to England, after fo long an absence from my friends, I yef- 
terday morning quitted Coire, pa fled by Ernbs, and over the bridge of Richenau, which 
I again (lopped to admire, as it boldly projetted over the Rhine. I then rode along the 
fide of the mountains which feparate the Grifons from the canton of Glarus, Went 
through T.imins, and left Flims on my right, fituated a bout, a quarter pf a mile from the 
road, in a pleafant plain. The houfes of thefe towns are not fcattered like thofe 6f Da- 
vos, but (land in foparate duffers, refcmUiftg the burghs of Engadina. Having tra- 
verfcd thick forefts of pines, and a very wild country, richly dtverfified with grain and 
pafture, I defcended to the deep bed of the Rhine, and eroded it.tO Hants. - 

Hants, the capital of the Grey League, h a fmall town, containing about fixty 
houles, and partly furrounded by walls ; a eircumftanqe which ferves to diftinguilh it, 
as it is the only walled town, excepting Coire, in this country. It is alio remarkable 
as the placp where the general diet of the three leagues affembles every third year. 
The adjacent country is fertile in every fpecics of grain and pafture. The points of 
view are uncommonly fine, exhibiting a fmall plain (feirted by cultivated mountains, and 
backed by a ridge of barren rocks which bound the valley of Lugnetz. The Romanfib, 
which is fpoken in thefe parts differs confiderably, both as to pronunciation and ortho, 
graphy, from that of Engadina. By <hera*fli(tance of lome perions to whom 1 had let- 
ters of recommendation, 1 procured feveral books in the dialed of this league ; tbefe, 
in addition to others I obtained in Engadina, have fo confiderably fwclled my travelling 
library, that if l continue to increaie the col left ion, I mull hire an additional horfe for 
the purpofe of carrying my 'baggagp of information. 

This trad of country, ftretchirig from Reicbcnau to the mountain of St, Gothard, is 
called the valley of Sopra Selva, and is the mod populous part of the' Grey League. ‘ 
Quitting Hants, I purfued iny route at the foot of the mountains, through a plain 
cpvered with paJfturc and foreft by the fide of the Rhine, which is rapid and (hallow ; 
and paffed through a rocky country, continually afeendirig and defending amid large 
trafts of forell. I croffed the Rhute fevertl times during the laft four or five miles : 
that river formed repeated cataracts, as I judged from the (oaring found, for the even- 
ing was fo dark that J could not dillinguifh any object. 

1 arrived late* at Trains, remarkable in the hi dory of this country, as the place where 
the .independence of the league was firlt ratified, and ate alliance conilddejjsltetween the 
chiefs and the communities. An aged oak (liil ex ids, under which, 'according to tra- 
dition, the three chiefs confirmed the liberties of the league $ and near it a chapel, 
whofe walls are painted with a reprefenta^gffof the ceremony. 

My curiofity led me to the town*houfe, m which tfce diet oi the Grey League is an- 
nually affembied. The rootn is well adapted for the purpofe, and is h.mdfomely painted 
with the arms of the Laftdrichters, beginning from thofe of John of Lambris, the firlt 


Rocderer, one of the principal fapporte^* of democracy in the eaily petiodsof the revolu f jiani*alh»ding to 
the evils of imiverfsd fuifrage* which he call* the tutenfion of the elective franchifc, has recently declared 
*♦ that it could prodt.ee nothing but thc iavafion of the republic by beggars, the fubverfion of the conil«- 
tutiotiy «n anarchy regularly Orgamfcd %" and fpcaking of frequent de&ions, he alfo obftrves^ 
4i How could men hazard fuck a mcafure at that of sfanually agitating a mafs of thirty millions of men r 

perfon 
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perftn ajmoinYed tplbatofliee wlren the Grey League was formed. From this place of 
rtteeting in? aflembly is always called the D|et of Truns. It confifts of the fume twenty, 
feven ffeputies who af$' appointed for -the general diet of the threS leagues, the two 
Land richters, the abbot of Difentis (the reprefeijutive of the Houfe of Aultria)^s baroA 
Of Retzuns, and -the temporary Cau de Sax. Ail affairs relating to legislation, politics, 
and finance, which concern the general uttered 6 t the league, are agitated in this a trem- 
bly, and the quefliprjs decided by the majority of voices. 

At the fame place' is alfo a court of appeal, compofed of fifteen * deputies, and the 
Landrichter, who' has the catting voice; it decides in the la ft refort all civil caufes 
above a certain Aim, brought. from the decifion of the civil courts in the communities 
of the Grey League. 

Difentis, from whence I am now writing, takes its appellation from an abbey of that 
name, whofe abbot was formerly fovereign over this part of the Grey League, and who, 
although he has (offered a diminution of liis prerogatives, yet, as one of the chiefs of the 
league, (till poflbffesjM} inconRderable influence in the general adminiflration of affairs. 
At the diet of Truns he not only votes, but has fuch weight, that few atts can pafs in 
oppofition to his will. In the court of appeal, although he is not prefent, he’may be 
faid to poffefs four votes, as the, four deputies from the High Jurifdidfion of Difentis are 
generally nominated through his intereit. Nor is his afcendancy confined to the Grey 
League : by the nomination of the Landrichter every third year, he fecures four t votes 
in the congrefs for that fitting, and has alfo much power in the general diet of the Gri- 
fons, by his influence over the deputies of the. Gjvy League. His prefent revenue is 
very fmall, fcarcely amounting to £100 per annum ; in addition he receives a penfion 
from the Houfe of Auftria, which is inte reded to fccure his concurrence. He is chofen 
by the Benedictine monks, who compofe the chapter, and 'is a prince of the German 
empire. , 

The abbey, fituated upon the fide of the inountaid, 4 s a large quadrangular building, 
and makes a magnificent appearance from' the village. I was much disappointed that 
the abbot was not in the country ; I had the pleafure of meeting him at Coire, and 
found him a perfon of confideraole information. I no less regretted his abfence, be- 
caufe he had in his pofleflion the; key pf the archives, which are faid to contain feveral 
curious records of high antiquity. The monks, who politely accompanied me over the 
abbey, were able to give me little intelligence. Befides the great church’, they carried 
me to a fmal| chapel, edeemed the molt ancient in the whole country of the Grifons. 
Being previoufly informed that books ffn the Romandi tongue, for the ufc»of the Roman 


* Tbefe deputies aretakctvfrom'the eight High Jurifdidtions of tl>c Grey League, in the fullaniug 
proportions: 

From Difentis ... 4 

Qm ... 2 

Bbgnetz^ k . , . . 2 

Waltenflierg - - * 3 

Rhcinwuld and Schame , - • * 2 

Retzuns - * - l 

Tufis ... I 

Mafox - ..*■<» s 

»<S 

y we proppies ror -L.anu rich ter three candidates, from whom one is nominated by the deputies,' but (ha 
latter always elcA the perfon he recommends > and as the Landrichter appo*pts the three deputies to the 
congrefs, and is himfelf a member of the^jgme affembly, jhe abbot may juftly be faid in that year to influ- 
ence four votes in the congrefs.^ 

Catholits. 
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Catholics, are frequently printed in the abbey* I procured Several from life monies, par. 
ticularly a vocabulary of the Roman fh fpoken in the valley of Sopra Selva. . 

Difends is* a draggling village lying upon a gentle declivity ,, which dopes gradually 
from the foot* of the mountains to the banks of the Rhine. Thefides of the mountains 
. are clothed with groves of firs and finall birch ; the lower parts yield rich pafture, a 
fmall quantity of wheat, rye, and millet. Oppofite Difends is the valley of Medels, 
from which defcends a torrent called the Middle Rhine, and joins the upper branch that 
flows from the chain of- the St. Gothard. ' * 

The communities of Difends and Tavetch, which, form a High Jbirifdi£tion t occupy 
the weftem extremity of the valley of Sopra Selvaj ftretching as far as the confines of 
Uri. The whole body of people affemble every two years at Difends, in the open air, 
for the choice of the Landamman, and for the confirmation of their tnagiftrates, as well 
as for the purpofe of enabling laws ; they nominate alfo tq the governments of the fub- 
ject provinces. The courts of judicature are eftablifhed at Difends, and the judges 
chefen by the people in the feparate diftrids. The general adminift ration of affairs is 
entrufted to a council of fixteen, which gives inftru&ions to thefr deputies fent by the 
two communities to the general diet of the three leagues. The Landamman is prefi. 
dent, and*has the calling voice. The abbot enjoys the privilege of being prefent at all 
political queftions, and of giving his vote ; he has confiderable influence in thefe com- 
jnunides. Formerly the flnqs for criminal offences belonged to him } but one of his 
predeceffors having difpofed of that right, they are now divided aqiong the judges. 

September 30 tb. 

I quitted Difends this morning, and in about two hours entered the pteafant valley 
of Tavetch, lying at the fopt of the Alps which feparate the Grifons from the canton of 
Uri. The villages are numerous, and confift of Scattered cottages chiefly conftru&ed 
of wood, refenibling the Swils%amlets in the finall cantons. I met many large herds 
of cattle juft defeenaed from the higher Alps, and driving towards the fairs of Tirano 
and Lugano. , . * ’ 

The valley of Tavetch produces pafture, hemp, and flax, and a finall quantity of rye 
and barley ; the trees are chiefly firs and pines>, and their number gradually diminifhes 
towards the extremity of the vale. From Tavetch I afeended a narrow path, and 

r affed through Selva and Cimut, the laft village in the country of the Grifons, where 
'took my farewell of the Romanfli. The country became more and njore wild as I 
afeended ; arid the Upper Rhine gradually dimjnifhed as I approached its fource. A 
little beyond Cimut I came into a fmall plain of pafture, watered by two ftreatns which 
unite and form the Upper Rhine. I once intended to vifit the fource of the principal 
flream, that precipitates from mount' Badus; but finding, upon inquiry from the inha- 
bitants of Selva, that it would employ at leaft five hours ; as the day wasfar advanced, 
and my late illnefs has disqualified the for fuch fatiguing journeys, I prudently purfued 
my route to Urferen. ‘ At Cimut, a peafant, who had frequently vifited the fpot, in- 
formed me, that the chief fource of the Rhine defcends from a glacier upon the fummit 
of the Badus, and forms a piece of water about half a mile in circumference, called the 
Sake of St‘ Thomas * from this lake' a torrent precipitates itfelf. dpwq the mountain, 
and bring joined "hy" matty fprings atjd current?, forms. the , larger of thef two ftreams, 
which unite in the above-mentioned plain. Froip. this plain Lafcepded by the*" fide of 
the finalfer flream, until I triced it falling from a, glacier clofe to the Confines of the 
.canton of Uri, The dfeent, though abrupt and craggy, was nut fob difficU.lt as the paf- 

la ' lage 
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ikgc of the Bi\glio or the Muret. Thefe Alps produce no trees, but are covered to a 
great height with herbage. • 

' After two hours continued afcent from the valley of Tavetch, I reached the hicheft 
point oi the chain which feparutes the country of the Giiforts from the canton of Uri ; 
a few paces further I paffed a pod without an infcription, which marks the boundary be- 
tween the? two refpe&ivc territories. Soon afterwards I arrived at a lake of an oblong 
lhape, a mile and a half in circumference, formed principally by a torrent that falls front 
the northern, fide of the fame chain which gives rife to the Rhine ; the lake fupplics a 
ftream that may be called one of the fources of the Reufs. 1 lollowed it -s it flows 
through a narrow plain, until I came to a fteep defeent, where the beautiful valley of 
Urferen fuddenly burft upon my view. 


» 

LETTER LXXXVII . — General Idea of the Courts of Jujlice.— Religion.-— Revenues. 

> Population. 

DURING the courfe of my correfpondencc I have occafionally mentioned* the judi- 
cial proceedings in forne of the communities. ' I fhall here remark in general, that 
throughout the three Leagues the Roman law prevails, modified by municipal cuftoms. 
The courts of juftice in each community are compofed of the chief magiftrate, who 
prefides, and a certain number of jurymen cfyofen by the people : they have no regu- 
lar falary, but receive for their attendance a frrtall* fum, arifing in fome communities 
from the expenccs of the procefs, which are defrayed by the criminals, in others from 
a fliare of the fines. They enjoy the power of pardoning or diminifhing the penalty, 
and of receiving a compbfition in money. This mode of proceeding fuppofes, what is 
as abfurd in theory as it is contrary to experience, that judges will incline to mercy 
when it is their interejl to convidl ; or will impartially inflid punifhrrtent even when 
injurious to their own private advantage. 

The prifoners are examined in private, and frequently tortured for the purpofe of 
forcing confeifion, when the judges either divide the fines, or remit the puniihinent for 
a compofition. In fome diftrifts a criminal trial is a kind of feftival to the judges, for 
whom a good repaft * is provided at the erpence of the prifoner, if convifted : thus the 
allufion in Garth’s Difpenfary, applied with more wit than truth to our courts of juftice, 

is literally fulfilled : , , 

“ And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine.” 

Capital punifhments, however, are extremely rare ; a circumftance arifing not from 
any peculiar lenity in the penal ftatutes, or a propenfity to mercy in the judges ; but 
becaufe (he judges draw more advantages from fining than executing an oheader. In 
a word, to ufe the expreffion of Burnet, which is nolefs true at prefent than in his time, 
“ Many crimes go unpunifhed, if theperfons who commit them have either great credit 
or much money.” 

It is remarkable that torture is more frequently applied, and for fmaller delinquen- 
cies, in thefe independent republics, than in the fubjedt provinces. The infliction of it 
depends entirely upon the arbitrary will of the judges, a majority of whom may order 
it for an offence which by the ftatutes is not capital, nor even punifhable by corporal 
penalties. Thus it is not uncommon, in thofe communities where fines are divided 

, ’ * 

* A fpecific fum il allowed for the cxpence of the dinner, amounting in general to about 48 florin*. 

among 
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among the judged, to torture women ofioqfe bondull/'fcr tSeVtirpofe/of cothpeijtag 
• them w eonfcfs with whom, jhey hire Ijeen'ccmn^ed’i Xbj^aSnich oftbnces* 'are t> U - 



guilty, the expences of ttye procefs tail upon th^pubUd, and the, judged receive lefs 

emolument. ' “ ’ * * ^ ‘ '** ’ ‘ * ’ 4 v ’ ’ \ * 

Even' in the civil courts mod caufee are decided by bribing 'the judges ; and appeals, 
in thbfe communities wherein they are admitted, fcarcely ftrve any other end than to 
enlarge the/phete of corruption. Coire and a few Other placbs are excepted froth this 
general tfftfe&ion. 'this defeription comprehends the courfe of juiifjltudenbe through, 
out the Gtifons : how then can it be expected that the governors of the fubjeft pro- 
vinces fhould impartially adminifler juftice, Where 'their power is enlarged, and where 
they enjoy greater means of enriching themfelves ? * ‘ * 

Before I clofc the account of the Courts of judicature, it may be neceffary to men- 
tion the Straffgerirht f, or public Chamber ofjufticfe, which was eftabliihed upon parti- 
cular occfifions, and in the dtofl alarming CtiGs of affairs, by the-coqfent of the genc- 
;ral diet} and which, during its fittings, had jurifdiftton, over the three* leagues, it 
was chiefly held in cafes of high tfeafott, and” is thus jtfllly deferibed by Burnet: 
y< * There w a part of this cpnfHtution that is very terrfbV, and which makes the greateft 
men in tt tremble X the peafents come fomctiines in great bodies, and demand a cham- 
ber of juftice froftAhe general diet ; and they are bound to grant it always when it is 
thus demanded, which Comes about generally once in twenty years. Commonly this 
tumult of the peafants is fit* on by tome of the malcomented gentry, and geneialy 
there are 9 great many facrifices made. ^This court is cbmpofed of ten, judges out of 
every league, and twenty advocates, who manage fuch accufattons as are prefented to 
them. This court is paramount Xo law, and a&s like a court of inguifition ; they give 
the queftion", and do every thing that they think neceffary to difcpver the truth of fuch 
acctrfaliotts a Jf ate < prefented to them; attd the decifions of this court can never be 
brought under afeeond review : though there is an exception to this, for about a hun- 
dred years ago, one court hf -juftice reVerfed all that another had done ; but that is a 
fmgle inft.mce. 1 * 

Tbefe meetmjjs, very ufual in thy iaft century, were always attended with fuch 'dread- 
ful effects as neariy to endang'cr'thfe repubfidi The prefetit generation, grown wifer by 



fures : accordingly the^t coumare now fallen into difuffc, and may be confideretl as ob- 
icletc, although jitot a&ollfhelf by public amfiorictysv , 0 - . , * 1 

The religion of the Grifons is divided ifttoCathblte an^Jfccformed^he only pemu- 
Ijods tolerated in this country. Jfytbe Reformed Is tpeaut what wfe c»U Calviniim, 

Ii. mAOf efihe comtaanitieft, incooHiw-ncf between u>amed ptrf&Bi apiiuiftitdjby » fip? of *oo Ho' 111 * 

jPttfoni G»marrKfJ *0° 

A pound fttrling f* tq »bo<« i’$l (XofiAt 8enn». „ , 

f pa etnl, xbt Kimy tfie fWtfi fafo?GrwMf fa 9k**** M$*ho> 

tine ietawkia oTii 6fr^ffricbt * SlSaMttichtw eft u f 

eul^mm c^fffkty yni r&q* iurttofr* a,mrt4; ttwi?unfe< myltfa jr 
fort was e truth } qmt W fu4yirwi)iim,Ji fachusnyt bamfanjtdty aui ft /off/, fm Infiikh 
tanks vbjicst ; itfiur $ 4 emtua tU ajfart ft viQkntqrm rtti&r* ft HU&tjpiibit tt p&t 

9 i Jiunea* jam4u* t&up&tttit. ^ 
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although itjjs not the fame as was eltablilhcd at Geneva. For, as the r h rm'ion w 
introduced into this country by the difciples of Zuinqle, the religion of die Pn t ,.'J 
Criions hears a greaterj-efeinbfimce to that faded at Zuric, than' to th/m-wo. of Cm-’ 
neva ; although the dilFerenee between the two feds is extremely trifling. ir g, . 

Criions’ the Proklhmts are more numerous tiian the Catholics, being sfihaa’c l a , - 

two thirds of the inhabitants ; and Stany.ui juillv afl’rrts % that, “as ab th'-ir ded^'n" 
are decided l y the plurality of voices, the republic of the Grifons m.. v be deemoj a 
rroteltant Hate. ' * 

The reformation was introduced very early : the new dodrincs were fr it r reached 
about the year 1524, and received at Fkefch, a hnall village in the Ten Jurildidions 
upon the confines of Sargans: from thence they were ex ten.’, d to Mavenfichl and 
IVlalantz, and Icon afterwards through tlie whole valley of Preti -m,. 'f t, . reform 'd 
opinions fpread with fuch celerity, that b. lore the end of the iixt vith century Mv-v 
were embraced by the whole league of the Ten Jurifdiclions, (ex., tin- pin of the* 
community of Alvencw,) the greater part of the Houle oi God, au.i’a few communi- 
ties in the Grey League. 

The diflerenee of religion nearly excited a civil war between the two feds, as well at 
the firll introduction of the reformation, as at the beginning of the troubles in the VaU 


teline, where the two parties role in arms; but the Catholics being overpowered by the 
Pro tell ants, matters were amicably adjulled. Since that period, ail religious concerns 

U ■’ '" : * L "cried cordiality. According to the general conl'ent of the 

mty, being abfoluto within its little territory, has the power 
of woilhip, and the inhabitants are free to follow either the 


have been regulated with period cordiality, 
three leagues, each community, 
of appointing its own mode of ■ 

Catholic or Reformed perfualion. In the adminillration of civil affairs religion has no 
interference, the deputies of the general’ diet may be members of either communion. 
By this moderate and tolerating principle all religious* diflenfions have been lu or retied, 
and the moll period amity fubfilts between the two-feds’ * * 

In fpiritual concerns the Catholics for the moll part are under the jurifdlclion of the 
bifliop of Coire. For the affairs of the Reformed churches, each league is divided into 
a certain number of diftrids, the minilters whereof aflemble twice every year : theie 
affemblies are called cotloquia. Each colloquium has its prefident, and each league a fu- 
perintendant, called a dean. The fupreme authority in fpiritual concerns is veiled in 
the fynod, which is compoled of the three deans, and the clergy of each league • the 
fynod alfembles every year alternately in each of the three leagues. Candidates for holy 
orders arc examined before the fynod. The necelfary qualification fcr admillion into 
the church ought to be the knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; but this rule is 
not Itridly adhered to, many being ordained without the leaft acquaintance with other 
of thofe languages. Formerly Latin was lolely ufed, as well in the debates of the fynod 
as for the purpofe of examining the candidates, but at prefont th„t tongue grows more 
and more into difufe, and German is employed in its Head. 

The number of reformed parifhos in the whole three Leagues amounts to one hun- 
dred and thirty-five. In the Grey League forty-fix, in that of God’s Houfo filly-three, 
and in the League of Ten Jurifdidions thirty-fix. The ininillers of thefe churches en- 
joy very fmall falaries. 'Ihe richelt benefices do not perhaps yield more *than £10, or 
at moll / 25 per ann. and the poorell lometimes fcrtrcely £(>. ' 

This fcinty income is attended with many inconveniences. It obliges the clergy, 
who have families, to follow fome branch of traffic, to the negled of their ecclefiaUic.il 


VOL. V. 


* State of Switzerland, p. 228. 
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ftudics, and to the degradation of the pruTeflional character. Another iuybnvbuienee 
is fuperadded to the narrownofs of their income. In inofl communities the minifters 
though confirmed by the fynod, are chofen by the people of the parifil, and are folelyjde* 
pendent on their bounty. 

. For thefe icafops the candidates for holy orders ave generally extremely igrtorant ; 
they cannot iupport that exptnee which is lvquilite to purfue their Undies ; they arc 
, not animated wi ll the expectation of a decent competence, and, from the dependent 
mode oi their eUdion, are not encouraged to defer re their promotion by a con idiom 
dignity of character. But there are nut wanting a few men of gieat kunwL-Jee and 
eminence, as well in their profcllional Undies as in other branches of polite iearninp*. 
BefiJc Apovta, whom \ look up to as a kind of phenomenon in the literary world, °i 
have met with two or three clergymen w ho are greatly dillinguiUied for their erudition, 
and who would do credit to any church. 

It is remarkable, that the liturgies of tlvfe reformed churches arc not exactly the 
lame ; a diverfitv owiug to the independence of fo many i'mall comtnomveahlis, wh : ch 
are abfolute within their little territories in all concerns that do not affect the political 
imimi < f the tluec Leagues. The churches of the German communities uic the liturgy 
of Zuik ; but as the. form ( >f prayer was amended in ij 6(>, feme of the miniilers ad- 
xnit the new, and other:; fliil i\tu*n the aneient liturgy. 

Stephen GaLri - 1 , putor of llanL, a perfon of great learning, iti the beginning of the 
lad century traniLited into the Reinmfh of the Grey Lcvgue the liturgy or Zmic ; and 
the lame f»-rm of prayer is uftd in the Upper and Lower Lngadinu, adapted to their 
refpedive idioms The miniUers ofThe Italian churches employ a tranilation of the 
Genevan liturgy f. 

The old II) It* is in ufe among the ProteUants, the new fhle among the Catho- 
lics J : a L\v ye*vrs ago an attempt was nra*!c to introduce the latter among the [Vo- 
ted ants. The inhabitants of Pfegali* admitted it ; and thofe of Upper Kngadina o If Ted 
alfo to receive it, iF the town of Loire would iet the example. Its admiliiun, however, 
being ftrongly oppofed from religious fcruples, it was ablblutdy rejecied, and the infra* 
birants of lVegali t again adopted the old llv!e. 

The ivy nues of the three Leagues arife from the following articles : 

j. The dudes upon the merchandize vs hich pifi'es though the Gritons, the Valroline, 
and Chiavenna; the\ are farmed at f Le aunu \l rat** of 17 , z t; min^, or about /. i 259. 
2. A third of the fines laid unon delinquents in the fubj»*dc countries ; the fluebutting 
date of this article cannot be ascertained. 3. A tui’ -n* of ; o ph‘«jps§ from the Val- 
uline, and t jo from Chiavrnna. 4. A final! hind, the principal part of which is only 
f 4 ' c, vAUd in tlie Kngihh docks. 

The public expenditure is very trilling, being chiedv confined to the expences incur- 
red bv the fittings of the ui- t, and the la! ary alligned to the deputies for their attendance. 

BtficLs this public trealurv, each League has a fund. T.hc penfe as received from 
foreign powers. are pud annually at the meeting ol the diet, when t! ey are equally di- 
vided between the three Lt agues, and i.:ch deputy didributes the fhare to the commu- 
nity which he reprefento. 

# 

* 1 .,r the Rsnrfcnfh fjj'iken in Uj per ;u d Lower Eu raT a, Or letter 9?. 

t In i’4 9 * i vr -ice wa* :i»t i octree*! into the of Pivyalia : but, on account of its length, 

o.< .. r.u d.fjic- 

t l • ca ii.fiu rii'J . tbit ftr.ee my cLoartmo fio:n the GrlL.ss tht new (t}k has been adopted by tevcral 

1 
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Many disputes have occasionally rif.:n among the Grifons in regard to the power of 
coining, and feveralof the communities have atterted their claim to the exercile of that 
right. The fad is, that each community might doubtlels coin money/ and order it to 
be taktjn within its own little territory ; but as it would not pafs in the other parts, the 
right is merely nominal. According td the general confent of the three Leagues, this 
privilege is veiled in the town of Coire, in the hilltop, and in thg baron of Malden- 
flein *. No money is, however, fl rue 1 : in rite Onions, excepting a fmaii copper r>,iu 
called biutfgcr, which is fomewhat Id's than a halfpenny. '} he gold and lilver currenf 
in the country is chiefly Aitllrian and French. 

From the hell information which 1 have been able to collect, the population of the 
Grifons may be thus eflimated : 

The Grey Learie* contains - - - - go f. ul« 

'>► Ciod’-; Houle * 29,^ o 

ct Tea J ui ii'UuUona - 15.0 o 

If we add 87,000, the number of inhabitants in the Valteline, Chinvenna, and Bor- 
mio, the whole population of the G.ifona, and fhe fubject countries, will amount to only 
1 3 goeo fui's j and, allowing lor deficiencies, will lcarccly exceed 200,000. 

LETTER LXXXV 11 I. — Commerce -of tjjc Grifons. — Canal of the Adda. 

# 

THE commerce of the Grifons is extremely contraded ; the only exports (exclufive 
of thofe from the fubject provinces) being. chede and cattle. They import grain, rice, 
fair, and ftlk llufts, from Milan ; grain from Suabia* a;id Tyrol ; falt’from Tyrol and 
Ji.ivaria , line doth, chidly Englifh, French, and Silelian, through Germany ; fine 
linen and muflins from Switzerland. As the only manufacture tlnoughout the whole 
country is that of cotton cllabli (lied at Coire, it is evident that the balance of trade 
mull turn conftderably again It them, They are enabled to fupport this deficiency by 
means of the eilates which the Grifons polfefs in the fubject provinces, by the i'ums 
vdiicli the governors draw from tho f • provinces, by public and private pen dons from 
i’V.mce and Aullria, by money faved in foreign fervices, and by the duties upon the 
merehaiulife palling through their territories. 

As molt of the* Grifon pcafants weave cloth and linen for the ufe rtf their families, it 
would bo no dillicult undertaking to introduce manufactures in different pa its. but 
in thefe little republics a Itrange prejudice prevails againlt commerce, and the project of 
eflabliihing manufactures is oppofed by many leading men of tite con; 'ry. It difii ■ 
cult to dilcover the occafion of thelo illiberal principles ; it has been imputed to a ful- 
picion, that if the people ftu>uld become opulent by comm i ce, they would be lei's open 
to influence, and the powerful families, who now direct the public affairs, woe’ 1 iole 
their alcc ndancy. Bolides thefe reafons, which are of too delicate a tntu e to be openly 
acknowledged, other m< lives of a more generous complexion have been alligued. 

'1 he advocates for limiting commerce alfert, that as the true ridnsot* every country 
coni': ft in the produce of agriculture, all occupations, which draw the attention ofi.be 
people from that great object, are detrimental to the general good of foriety : in free 

* A mi 1 believe in the abbot of Difuit's* 
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dates particularly, ranrmfattures tend to enervate the inhabitants, to introduce luxury, 
to deprofs the fpirit of freedom, and to dcftroy the general funplicity of manners. 

Thefe arguments, however Ipccimis in appearance, will prove fallacious upon mafure 
confideration. If in a country, which fubfnts chiefly by agriculture, manufa&yres are 
purfued to the ttval neglect of hu than dry, they then become detrimental ; but this is 
fehlotn the cafe; f,»r, by adding to the general confumption, manufactures ufually 
tend to inuvaie, initoad of diminifliing the produce of the earth. Such have been the 
effect:; in the mountains of Neuchatel, where the forefls have been cleared, and the 
country converted into pad tire, or Town with grain. Tv 1 an u failures arid commerce are 
fliil farther ferviccable in augmenting the number of inhabitants, which form the true 
riches of a country. For whenever conftant opportunities of employing a number of 
men oa nr, children will not be a burden to the peafants, and population will increafe ; 
w Inch cannot happen in ditiricts alFording little employment. 

• With refpeef to the Grifons in particular, their territory being entirely mountainous, 
will not \ielu fufiicient produce for interior confumption, consequently ionic imam of 
{applying the deficiency mult be adopted. Now luivly it would be far more honoura- 
ble to purine commerce, even if attended with feme unavoidable inconveniences, than 
to depend fof fubfiftenceon foreign lublidies, to opprefsand cxhaull the lubjetb provinces, 
and toe\hibit a regular lyll un of venaiity, which almoft pervades the whole mafs of people. 

Neither does the cftabliihment of manufactures tend to enervate the inhabitants, and 
diminifli the fpirit of freedom. In fact, the manufactures in thefe democratical Rates 
are by no means fmiilar to thofe introducc/J'into large towns, where numbers of indi- 
viduals are collected in the fame fpot ; on the contrary, the w ork is divided, and dif. 
tributed among the peafants, who, with their wives and children, weave the cloth at 
home. By this method they preferve (as 1 ^ had occalion to remark in the canton of 
Appenzel) their original fimplicjtVof manners, and maintain the fpirit of freedom, even 
to a greater degree, than in thofe p*arts where there is no commerce. Examples arc 
not warning among the Grifons themfelves: the natives of Upper Kngadina, who are 
fo much inclined to trade, are in reality more free and lei's influenced than the people 
of the other communities ; nor is it oblerved, theg the inhabitants of the Valley of Pre- 
tigau have become more enervated, fince the' have b 'ri\ employed in preparing cotton 
for the maufatiory of Coire. In luce, that l.ind of occupation does not alwavs take 
the peafants from more active employments. In fummer, they are at ieilure to culti- 
vate the earth, while their wj^'es and children attend principally to the manufactures ; 
during the long infers, which laii in thefe Alpine lvgions for fix mouths without in- 
tcrmillion, agriculture is necoflarily fufpended, and thefe occupations lucceed the more 
laborious exertions of the fndd. 

As the principal commerce of the Grifons and the fubject provinces is carried on 
acrofk the lake of Como with Milan, I fhall give an account of the inland navigation, 
which lia:> been lately c-ftabliRied tor t!u purpofe of facilitating that co. amerce; tire fo- 
veral parts of which l had the c.uriofit) tovilit. 

The water communication l>* tween the country of the Grifons and Milan is formed 
by the lake of Como, Ly its branch the lake of Lecco, by the Adda, by the canals oi 
the Adda and*'! rezzo. 

The canal of 'frezzo, called a’fo Canali: della Mart 'fana y begins at Trezzo, fituated 
cii th»* Adda, and i > carried to Milan. This cut, which is 24 miles in length, com- 
menced In 14 57, under the r*ign of Francis Sforza, and complicated in 1460, did nut 
at firll ferve for the purpofe of navigation more than two days' in the week ; being prin- 
cipally ufud for overflowing the low grounds with water, nccellary for the cultivatioii of 
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rice. * In 1 57$, during the adminiftration of the duke of Aberquerque, Spanifh govcr- 
nor of Milan, the cut was enlarged, and the body of water l'o much inertafed as to ad- 
mit tht* paflage of veflels every day. # 

Still, l\owever, the Adda was not navigable during the whole way between the lake 
of Lecco and Trezzo; but formed a fuccellion of cataracts for the fpace of a mile. 
To obviate this inconvenience, a canal was projected, in 1519, but ik> part was carried 
into execution, excepting a mole, which was* thrown acrols the Adda. In 1591 the 
work was undertaken, and the canal completed in 1590. Bin the ft ream of the Adda 
was no fooncr admitted into the cut, than the banks broke down, for fo confiderablc 
a way, as to render all repairs impracticable. This breach, generally imputed to the 
violence of the current, was principally owing to the nature of th rock, in which the 
cut was excavated, and to an error in the original plan. The rock is a compofition of 
gravel and fand, or a ipecies of pudding-ftoiie, of loofe texture and unequal foliditv ; 
and as the cut was made too near the precipice, which overhangs the Adda, that part 
of the rock which formed the bank of the canal was not fufficicntly ftj ong to fupport 
the weight of water. 

From that time the canal was confidcred an impracticable work, and abandoned un- 
til a few years ago it was again undertaken by order ot the Emperor Jofeph the Second, 
and carried on with fuch expedition, as to be ft ni Hied within the fpace of three years. 

The canal is about a mile in length, and is excavated in the rocks, which forms the 
precipitous banks of the Adda. In l'onie places the rock has been hollowed to the depth 
of 100 feet, and the breadth of 200. The fall. of .water, which is equal to the perpen- 
dicular height of about So feel, is broken by fix fluices : and the water is fupplied by 
the dream of the Adda ; the breadth of the canal is 70 feet. 

The cxpcnce has already amounted to near f\ 00,000. The engineers, however, 
feem to have fallen into the fame error which attended the griginal plan, by forming the 
cut too near the precipice. In confequence of this inadvertence, the water lately forced 
down the banks of the canal ; and the damage was not repaired without much diffi- 
culty and conliderable expencc. Notwithftanding the precaution of letting out the fu- 
perfluous water by flood-gates, there is renfon to apprehend, that thefe breaches will be 
frequent ; and that the recent labours may be rendered as ineffectual as thole of the 
Spaniards. 

But fhould the canal continue in its prefent (tale, and the navigation not be interrupted; 
the advantages will hardly compenfate the expencc of making and keeping it in repair. 
The commerce by.ween the Grifons and Milan is extremely contracted, ^and if all the 
inerchandifc which patfes was conveyed along the canals, the tolls and duties would be 
very inadequate to the expencc. 

Tin* navigation, however, from the lake of Como to Milan is attende 1 with many 
difficulties, and the greater part of the merchandife is fent by land, as the moil commu- 
di us and lefs hazardous way. The current of the Adda is fo rapid, that the veiTels 
cannot be towed up without great cxpcnce and delay, and is in fume parts fo ex tree* ly 
dangerous, that boats are not unfrequently overfet. The only perfons, flier Tore, who 
forward their merchandife alng the Adda and the canals to the lake of Lecco are the 
contractors, who furnilh the Grifons with corn and fait, and who are compelled by the 
government of Milan to fend thofe commodities by water. When it isconfulered that 
Milan receives from the Grifons only planks, ftones for building, and coals, but fup- 
plv;s them with corn, rice, and fait; the articles of export evidently exceed thofe of 
import, and the navigation from Milan to the lake of Como is *of more confequence 
than that from the lake of Coxno to Milan. The canal of the Adda, therefore, which 
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has only facilitated the inland navigation from the Grifons to Milan, and^not from Mi. 
Ian to the Gl'ifons, though a work of extreme difficulty, and redounding greatly to 
the honour of the Sovereign who completed it, will fcarcely produce advantage# equal 
to its original ojfi and frequent repairs # . . 


LETTER L.XXXIX.- 
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"TI I IL nfiiances of the Ori'ons with foreign powers come next under configuration. 
The rh.ee Leagues, though always eileenr\l .allii s of the Swiis, ) et are not, ilridly 


my, in confederacy with all the cantons. In i ;7 the Gtv> League, and m p*, 
why \x.\r the League ui God’s Houle, entered into a pi r;v;?ued tn. a-y \- Ith /urh 
. n, Uri, S< hweitz, Underwaldcn, Z,ug, and Gian 
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Liu .n, Uri, S< hweitz, Uiulerwaldon, Z,ug, and Clams. Akhmmgh the L 
r ± v it ju.LUcti* i;s was not included in the fame tixalv, yet it wa> aherumai: declared 
km J , in conLcpunrc of its connection with the other two lea mu s, if ill und lm eiititkd 
t > the lame aiiHlance and good offices. The Tliree Lmgm * v i.m Lie alliance with 
ILrn and X .trie, to whole mediation they have tivquer.il) had r LMirf* in points of 
difa yeenunt.. By the/e treaties the Grimms are Calkd allies of the SaiN, and, in con- 
kq iience of a requ.d from the particular cantons, with which 1 1 . • y are united., ought, 
m c.tfe of invaih'ii or ivbT.Ln, to be I applied with fuoomr* from t!ie Sv.iis republics. 

Ti.j Grimm contracted the fir’d Mliiance with Franco in i ;:.o, during the reign of 
Louis the Twelfth, and in i 5 16 were conmrifi.d in tile tt\ a-y oi pei p.tual p.acr he we 11 
Fran Js the firit and the Helvetic body. Since til it p.ri > i they lnv, as occafion of- 
fered, renewed their private confi de racy ^ ith th ‘ kings m Franc* ; bur wlierc n< -t corn- 
prUunded in the hue u\mK of .yd -ure, -conclude i b twxen Louis the Sixteenth and 
the other llafc-s of Sw itm riand. The king tf i’Y.mcc m.Viilains an envoy in this 
country, and has two Gtimn regiments in { L firviee. 

In iy:7<a treaty wa» termed be..v-*eu the Gnfon.mi the orm fide, r,>r 
the Unimd Provinces on nicotine, fi»rp .miKing t.m !»*<'• pa. 
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puvpofe of procuring th .* free prT»ge ot*tho Vaitellnc, had 
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fi d ;A Cuir*: the 1 7 * L or December iye.Cn By thL ticatv it v\as (Itj)ulalcd, among 
<uker anL'l- 1 ' on the I’d.* cl the T d.*neiians, to pay an annual poniion of yii Spnnlh 
double an.s, fmd to furniih 'h ^CSi'hns, inoumed war, with a tlmufaiul Venetian ducats 
p..r m ,:ith ; i.i return, the Grimms agreed to p.rnft the palf.igc of the Venetian troop" 
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through the \alteline, and to make a road leading from Morbegno over the mountain 
of St.Mark into the Venetian territories, by which accommodation merchandife might be 
conveyed to and from Venice to Germany without going through the Tyrol. 

r l his treaty, concluded for twenty years, was to continue in force for the fame addi- 
tional periotl, unlefs one of the contracting partus fhoukl withdraw before the expira- 
tion of the fird term; but though obtained by the Venetians with much trouble and 
cxpence, it was not long fulfilled by either of the negociating powers. In a few years 
the Venetians omitted the payment of the annual pen lion, and the Grifons neglected 
to make the road over the mountain of St. Mark. The two republics, however, con- 
tinued upon terms of amity ; and tile Venetians, foon after the expiration of the forty 
years, dofirous of renewing the treaty, offered to difeharge the arm r s of the penfion, 
if the Grifons would open the propofed communication over the moui, 1 in of St. Mark. 
For this purpofc an envoy was difpatched to the Grifons in 1759, and no piomifcs were 
fpared to promote the negociaiion : it failed, however, through the intlnence of the 
Kmprcfs of Germany. The Grilons rejected the propuf’als of Venice, and Hill further 
alienated that republic by t ho capitulation of Mdan. The Venetians, inceuied by this 
conduft, banifhed the Grifons who were fettled within their territories, and all connec- 
tion is now interrupted between the two republics. * 

The treaties with the Iloufe of Auftria, as fovercigns of the Milanefe, remain to be 
confidered. It is not my purpofc to mention any treaties which the Grifons contracted 
with the dukes of Milan of the houfie of Sforza, or thofe by which Philip the Second 
and his fucceffors acknowledged their claim to the Valtcline, Chiavenna and Bormio ; 
but 1 fhall begin with the celebrated alliance, or, as* it is called, the Capitulation of Mi- 
lan in 1639; bccaufc it luperfeded all others, and eftahlifhed that dole connection be- 
tween tlie Grifons and the Iloufe of Aullria, which has fmee continued with little in- 
terruption. " * 

The following are the principle articles in this capitulation', concluded between Philip 
the Fourth, king of Spain, as duke of Milan, and the Three Leagues: — Ah hereditary 
and perpetual peace between the two cont rafting powers. Weekly fairs to be ellab- 
lifhed in the neighbouring towns ol the Milanefe, in which the Grifons may purchafe 
grain, and alfo enjoy a free trade, for the purpofe of importing and exporting all kinds 
of merchandife and arms, on paying only the accuftomed duties. A free'palTage through 
the territories of the Grifons for th£ Spanilh troops, with a referve, that no more than 
a company of 150 infantry, and a troop of 60 cavalry fhall march’through the fame day. 
Free pa Ha go of the Grifon troops through the Milanefe, upon condition ihal they do 
not march agaitift the allies of Spain, and that more than two or three companiesdo 
iiot pais at one time. The king may levy ar his own expence, in cafes of n< ccflity, 
a body of troops not exceeding 6000 nor lefs than 2000, for his lervice agamd all his 
enemies, except the confederates of the Grifons, and particularly the u pubhc of Ve- 
nice. All Grifon troops in the lervice of any Hate or loverelgn. intending to attack 
the territories of the kimt of Spain, Jfliall be immed’ately recalled ; and all officers an. 1 
fold iers, who enrol themfelves in any foreign lervice, fhall be iorbidden to invade his 
roajefly’s territories. If the Grifons fhould be engaged in war, the king obliges himfelf 
tofuniifh, within fifteen days, 2000 infantry and 2co cavalry; but* if they prefer aflif- 
<ancc in money, to pay 1000 feudi * per month as long as the war Lifts ; # alfo to lend 
into the country of Chiavenna fix pieces of campaign artillery, with ammunition fuffi- 
cient for the fcrvice of the war. No troops fhall be allowed to pals through the respec- 
tive territories to the difadvantgge of the two contrafting parties. * 

* A Milanefe feudo ;=: to about 4s. 6d, 
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To each league the King promifos an annual penfton of 1 500 feudi, and alfo to pay 
for the education of two (indents from each league at Pavia or Milan, Delldos a\‘ona- 
tion of lixtv £cudi to each (ludent. _ _ , 

All ancient alliances with any other powers are to remain in force on both Tides, 
particularly thu treaty between the Gri foils and France; they promife, however, not 
to renew it in c:\te of a rupture between the two crowns; and, if renewed, to declare 
at th > fame time that it is to be fufpended during f'uch a rupture, and to contract no 
alliance with any foreign power to the prejudice of this perpetual peace. Should either 
party be attacked, the other, without any regard to the Ripulations in favour of their 
ancient allies, is bound to give alhltanee againlt Inch invalion, excepting however on His 
Majcfty’s part, the German branch of tluMImHe of Auftria ; if that Houfe fhould en- 
gage in war with the Grilons, for the maintenance of its rights in the territory of the 
Grilons. 

The cattles which gave rife to this capitulation, as well as the articles refpe&ing the 
Valteline, having been already related * ; it will be neccflary only to remark, that the 
Spaniards guaranteed to the Grilons the poflclliou ot their fubjetb proiinces, and to 
the lubjecfs the confirmation of their privileges. I11 cafe of diflenfion between the Gri- 
fons and ‘their fubjecT, the dilputc is to be referred to the mediation of the King of 
Spain. 

This treaty, figned at Milan on the 3d of September 1639, by the Marquis deLegnes, 
governor of Milan, on the part of the Spanifh King, and on the other by the deputies 
of the Three Leagues, was preserved inviolate, and a good undorfianding maintained 
between the contracting powers, until the extinction of the Spanifh branch of the 
Houfe of Auftria in the perfon of Charles the Second. During the war of the fuc- 
cefiion, which followed his death, *1110 Milanefe frequently changed mailers, until it 
was lee u red to the Emperor Charles the* Sixth by the peace of Utrecht. Charles had 
no fooner eltablilhed his power in his new dominions, than he turned his attention to 
the Grilons, and prevailed upon them to renew the capitulation ot Milan. One of the 
principal arguments which gave fuccefs to his negociation was the promife, not only of 
continuing the annual penfton, but even of difeharging the arrears, which amounted to 
twenty-nine payments. 

This new treaty, in which the German branch of the Houfe of Auftria fucccededto the 
Spaniih, was concluded on the 24th of Oftober 1726, by Count Daun, governor of 
Milan, in the name of Charles the Sixth, and the deputies of the Three Leagues. It 
confirmed and ratified the ancient capitulation of 1639, with a few modifications and 
additions, of which the principal are : The duties upon corn purchafed by the Grilons 
in the Milanefe are lowered two thirds. The tenth article in the firft treaty, by which 
all Giifon troops in the fervice of any ftate defigning to attack the territories of the 
Houfe of Auftria are fubject to immediate rccal, is annulled ; and the Grilons are free 
tQ ferve any foreign prince in time of war without incurring the breach of this capitula- 
tion. The number of ftudents educated at the expence of the Emperor is increafed 

to twelve. . , _. • 

On the 8th of February 1763, this hereditary league was renewed by Count rtrmian, 
in the name of the Emprcfs of Germany as fovereign of Milan, and the deputies of the 
Three Leagues. By this treaty the capitulations of 1639 and 1726 are ratified, and 
ferve as the bafis of the prefent union ; they are alfo augmented by the following 
articles : 


• See Letter 75. 
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The Emprefs renounces all right to the lake of Chiavenna, together with a fmall 
portion of the adjacent territory, and cedes them in perpetyity to the Grifons. The 
limits between the Mil;, nefe and the territory of the Grifons are accurately fixed. 

InVcturn for this coflion, the Grifons agree to eredt no fortifications upon the ceded| 
territory, impofe no new taxes upon the tranfport of merchandife, make no new roads; 
and, according to the former capitulation, no troops (hull be permitted to pafs to the. 
prejudice of the Rate of Milan. , 

The Emprefs promifes to obtain from the; Pope ! an abolition of leveral eccIefiaRical 
privileges in the Valteline, highly detrimental to fociety ; to prevent the Bifliop of Como' 
from granting ecclefiaRical immunities to laymen, who a Rhine the clerical dref's ; alfo to 
correct feveral other abufes, which render the clergy of the Valteline indi pendent of 
locular amhoiity, and in civil and criminal caufes only amenable te the Eilhop of Como. 
'Ehe weekly fairs for the purchale of grain are abolifhed ; and in iheir Read the Iloule 
of AuRria agrees to fupply the Grifons witli a certain quantity for them (elves and for 
the fubject countries, according to the current price of corn in the Milaucle. The du- 
ties upon merchan'dife exported from the Milanefe are lowered, and the cuftoms both 
in that country and in the territoy of the Grifons are cRublifhcd upon a permanent 
looting ; for which purpofo a table of the duties is annexed to the treaty. 

At prefent the I-Ioufe of AuRria directs all the a flairs of the Grifons wifh the moR 
unbounded authority. That power has acquired this fwayby regularly dilcharging the 
public penfions, by holding the leading members of the diet in its pay, by being a gua- 
rantee of the Valteline, and mediator in all the difputes between the Grifons arid their 
lubjedls *. 


LETTER XC. — Languages of the Grif.ns /\'.rt h-/i!,;yh, : the K ; maejh. — Its anlijuity — 

Origin — if;::/ t-ivo !<rhidpti! DiirieCls. 

THE languages of the Grifons are the Italian, German, and Rotnanfh. The Italian, 
which is a jargon fimilar to the Milar.efe dialect, is ipoken by the inhabitants of Pregalia 
and Pufchiavo, and in the rallies of Mafox and Calanca. 

The German is fpoken throughout the whole League of the Ten Jurifdictions, a few 
villages excepted ; in the League of God's Houle, at Avers, Coire, and the four viL. 
lages ; and in the Grey League, at Splugen, Cepina, and other villages of the Rhein- 
wald, at Valts, in the valley of S,t. Pedro, at Tuiis, Reichcnau, Eeldfperg, Tamins, 
Meyerhof, Verlam, and Valendrcs. 

Some of the carlieR and moR authentic writers upon the Grifons have aflerted, that 
the natives of the Rheinwald fpeak a C’.eltic idiom, a language neither German or Ro- 
nianfli, but more fimilar to the German ; although they are entirely furrounded by 
people of a different tongue, and are neither contiguous, nor have any great intorcomTe 
with the German inhabitants. Front this remarkable circumflance they arc led to 
conjecture, that the natives of the Rheinwald are defeended from the J.i'por.th , a Celtic 
nation, and considered as the original inhabitants of this country before the inbox of 
the Tufcans ; and they ground the proofs of this aflertiorf upon the numerous names 

• 

* This intimate connc&ion with, the houfc of Auftiia preferved the Giifons from the fubjugation c peri- 
*nccd by (he other Hates of ^Switzerland, and the fccurity of its freedom depends foldy on the itrength of 
that power to prote£\ them from the arms of I* ranee. 
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of many cattles which feem to he derived from rt * Celtic or German origin. This hy. 
pothefis, however, retts upon a wrong bails, and is grounded upon two in 4 ftak.es. • For 
in the fait place, the language of the Rheinwald is German ; fecondly, although the 
fcnhabirauts of*this diilrirt are immediately furrounded by perfons (peaking the Italian an j 
Ronunfh, yet they are within half a day’s journey of Roncaglia, Tufts, ami liurftcnau 
here German 'is tlu common language. It is more probable, therefore, that the Kheiu! 
wa!d was peopleil'by a German colony, which penetrated into tliele regions in the darker 
ages, when the Germans iflued from th.ir forelis, and fpread themlelves over part of 
lilt rope. With relpecl to the German names of cattles and towns we may remark, that 
many of them are corrupted from the Romanlh, that others h ive been adopted in later 
times ; and, as a proof that the Roinnnfh is more ancient in tins country than the Ger- 
man, the greater part of the mountains, vallies, and oldelt cables, have Romanlh ap- 
pellations, even in the dillricfs inhabited bv ti:e German* |. 1 

'l'his circumllauce leads me to the cnnfider.ition ol the Rhetian, or as it is more com- 
monly called the J Romanlh, which is the vernacular tongue among the greater part of 
the Griibns ; a language in former times more extenfively diflufed than at prefent,l>einu- 
fpoken at Coire and the adjacent ditlrirts, and through the Tyrol, as far aslnfpruck. & 
I had the good fortune to meet with a German tranilation of Planta's excellent Trea- 
tife upon the Romanfli of the Griibns, of Which 1 had before feen the original in the 
Philolophical Tranl.irtions for 1775. The pcrulal of this treatifo firlf excited my in- 
quiries ; and although I am obliged to differ from the ingenious author in a few in- 
ftances ; yet I hold my felt indebted to Jiim, for having greatly facilitated my re- 
fearches, and for a more accurate knowledge of the fubjett than I could otherwife have 
obtained. 

The Romanlh of this country is divided into two principal dhlerts, the one fpoken 
in the Grey League, and the otjier in that. of Goa’s Houle. Thefe dialerts, although 
materially varying as to pronunciation and orthography, are yet i’ulficientlv fimilar In 
the general arrangenunt and expreflions to Lie compriled within the lame inoniry. 

It mutt; always be extremely difficult to trace the origin ol any language; for etv- 
mologitts are too apt to build a favourite fyftem, by niiltaking a partial for a general 
relemblance ; and finding a few iiinilnr expreiiions in two languages, which in other 
reiperts are cfientuily dliLrent, coin lude them to be derived from the lame flock. 
The Grifon writers, however, pretend, that the proofs of the antiquity and origin of 
their language are too well founded to admit of the halt doubt. They aflert that the 
Rhetian tongue is derived from the Latin, or from a dialert of the Latin ; and the ar- 
guments upon* which they ground their afli-rtion may be reduced to three principal 
heads. 1. The hiitory of the country ; 2. ] he names of places which have evidently 
a Latin origin ; 3. Its fm.ilarity to the Latin, and to other languages derived mediately 
or immediately from the Latin. 

# Cluvcrius and other authors have erroneoufly fupptfcd the Gothic and Celtic nations to be the famr, 
and their language to have given rife to the i tutotiic or Get man : hut the learned t/af.fiator (Dr Percy, 
Bifhop of Dromore,) of Mallet's Northc.ru Antiquities, has eitablifhed, beyond a doubt, that the Li hie and 
Gothic nations were originally different, and lhat there was not the halt affinity between the languages ; 
the Celtic having given rife to the old Gallic, Britifh, Erfe, &c. #c. and the Gothic to the German. See 
TraiifiatoPs Preface to Mallet's Northern Antiquities. 

f The Germaivnamcs adopted from the Romanlh are very numerous; fuch as Chur from Curia or Cvire, 
Sptvgen or Spelvga, Ce/ina, *Tvfis 01 7 * 'jfan y Davos , Rretigau or Rheitigoua 9 Cfflels, &c. 

The following German names aie evidently of a very late date: FurJUnau , Fwjlenlurg, Ilahh njhin, 
Lichtenflcin, Heinzcnbtrg y Reichcnau , Rh:imvnld % &c. as will cafily be allowed by any one couverfaui in that 
tongue. « 

% It ia called by the natives /lrumaun/b t Rumaiwfcb , Rcmanfeb, Lingua Romanftba , 
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1. Tho hi (lory of the country. Livy, who has given the carlied account of thefe 
Alps, *informs*us’, that, under the reign ol Tarquinius Prifcu6, a colony of Tu leans, 
driven from Lombardy by the Gauls, fetiled in thefe mountainous regions ; and the 
fame hillorian adds, that in his time the Rhetians, who were descended lrom th;fe firft 
colonids, *{1111 retained i'ome traces of the Tulcau pronunciation, although vitiated bv 
lapfe of time and change ol lit nation. " ‘ 

Since that peiiod, we have no politive documents of any fubfeqtient emigration ; 
although it is probable, that upon many occafions in which the Italians quitted their 
country, they retired to thefe Alps, and mixed with the natives. In fome ol thefe ex- 
curfions it is likely, that the inhabitant < of Lalium, or others, v !to l'poke the Latin, or 
at lead a dialed of that tongue, which mull have hail a confidcrable affinity to the 
Tufcan, edabfilhed themfelves in thefe regions; but whether ? his lettlement hap- 
pened during the invauon of Hannibal, or at any fubfequent period, cannot be exactly 
afeertained. 

About the time of the Cscfars, Rhetia became an object of Roman conquid ; and 
frequent expeditions were made into thefe parts, until the whole country was reduced 
to a Roman province, and governed by a prxtor vefident at Coire. During that pe- 
riod, many Roman families edabliflied themfelves in thefe Alps, and difful’ed jhe know- 
ledge of their language. On the decline of the Roman power, Rhetia came under the 
dominion of the Franks, a German nation; who introduced their own tongue into 
many places, anil in others gave a new turn and modification to the Latin, by the addi- 
tion of auxiliary veibs, and by the frequent ufeof the articles. 

e. The fecond proof of the derivation of the'Rcnianlh from the Latin, reds upon the 
numerous names of mountains, rivers, towns, and cadles, which evidently fecin to have 
a Roman origin. To ufc the words of the eccjefiadical hidorian *, whom I have fo 
often quoted, “ Perfons verfed in claflic antiquity, who travel among the Grifons, will, 
from the frequency of Latin appellations, conceive .that they are palling through La- 
tiurn, Etruria, and Campania. They will trace the ancient names Ardeates , Vcttoncs, 
Scnlinalcs , Sn invites, in Ardets, Vettan, Sent, and Samnun. They will meet with 
mount Umbria , the river Albula , the towns Annum, Sit/a, Lavinium , Tntium , Scaptia, 
Si'ium, Ccrnctia , and many others ; derivations fo plain and fo frequently occurring, 
evidently certify their origin.” 

3. The affinity of the Romanlhy as well to the Latin as to the languages immediately 
derived from the Latin. 

Fird, a collateral argument in favoqr of its derivation from the Latin may be deduced 
from the word liomanjh , the general appellation of the language, and ‘the particular 
dialed of Kngadina, called Ladin ; both thefe terms having in died the fame fignifica- 
tion. La' in f and Roman being fynonymous. But without infilling too much or. this 
conjedure, we need only refer to a book written in the Grifon tongue, to -perceive the 
general affinity of its vocabulary to that of the Latin. In this comparifon, however, 
great allowance mud be made for the variation which mud have taken place between a 
mother tongue, as written in the bed authors, and its offspring, which for manv -en- 
turics was merely colloquial, and not only been occafionally intermixed with other lan- 


* A porta, Hid J. p. 6. • 

+ La/in and Lar/in aic the fame words, only differently pronounced ; for it mult be evident to any one 
the lead conv-ifant with different languages, how ofun the / and d are fubihtuted for each other. Quin- 
tilian fays that the old Romans frequently wrote a t , before they had any fixed rules of orthography, m- 
ftead of a</; for Alexander— Akxan/cr. 
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guages, but has fuffered a change in its general modification by the admimoq of the 
German fyntax. * * * 

Yet it by no means follows, that the Romanlh, although the undoubted offspring 0 f 
the Latin, was derived immediately from that language, fuch as it is found in the bdl 
Authors, or as qonfigned to writing during any period of the Roman aera ; bat rather, 
that it owed its origin to the \ ulgar tongue, as it was fpoken by the people, or to fome 
provincial' dialed' of Italy. In all living tongues there is a colloquial as well as a 
written language; for how different are the Kngli/h and Scottifh idioms, and even the 
dialects of l.ancafiiire and Norfolk ? In France the Parifian accent varies tfllntially 
From the provincial pronunciation ; and the feveral patois of Provence, Lorrain, and 
Gafcony, cannot be underiiood without rolpcflive gloffarics. The fame circumftance 
prevails in Germany, where the idioms of the Saxons, Auftrians, and Suabians, are 
fcarcely intelligible to each oth-. r. lhat this was equally the cafe with the Latiii, 
we may collect not only from the general analogy of language, but likewife irom the 
tefiimony of the beft authors. 

The origin of the Italian anti of the other dialefls, which are derived principally from 
the Latin, is frequently attributed to the invafton of the Goths under Alaric ; when a 
new language was introduced throughout Italy and the Roman pn.vinces. But this it, 
not precildy the truth ; for tiicfe feveral dialects arofc from a corruption, or at lead a 
variation, in the primitive Latin, antecedent to the irruption of the Goths, or even to 
the times of the Caffars. Italy was occupied by many people originally independent : 
the Umbri, Ofc'i , Samwtes , Etrufci, and Pi uni, all of whom differed in dialed, and many 
in language, from the Romans. But the Romans had no fooner conquered Italy, than 
the Latin language came into general ufe, though in the provinces it was not uniformly 
pronounced in the fame manner, as the natives of every dillrid varied in their mode of 
articulation. * 

Cicero mentions feveral * Corruptions of the Latin which he could fcarcely compre- 
hend ; and Horace alludes to the people oJ'Canufium, in Or, ecu Mn^na, as fj leaking 
a mixed language f. Caimlium contain; d, befdis the original Greek natives, m. my 
inhabitants from dillcrent parts of Italy who ipoke Latin. Hence their language was 
a mixture of both Greek and Latin ; but lu extremely impure as to give rile to the 
proverb, CiiHuJuri /rare b’.ih'.g":;. - ' 

In Italy there mult have Ken many idioms of this* fort, which were for a long time 
unobferved. For, while Rome flonrilhed, the language of that capital was the (landaid 
of purity, and,all other dialects <>1 the Latin were, diiregarded. Vi t, even at Rome it- 
felf, the Latin was corrupted at a very early period. Suctoniu r J relates that Augulius 
frequently affefUd to write words as they were pronounced, without any regard to 
orthography, and to abridge them, by the charge or omiflion of fyllables. If this was 
the pradice^if the fovertign himfelf, in the purity of the Auguflan age, and in the ca- 
pital, we may be allured, that the fame cullom was Hill more prevalent among the 
people in the diftant provinces, and particularly towards the decline of the empire. 

Thus the Latin tongue was growing* gradually more corrupt, and would, in procefs 
of time, have almoft totally varied from its primitive purity, even had Rome continued 
# 

* Aroongft orffer examples lie fays, that the people, itiltcad of uum hanc, pronounced di han c, and cauneas 

inftead of cave ne eat, ' 

\ Cum P< dibus caujjas exfudd Poplicula atque 
Ccrvir.us, patrtu infermi/cere petit a 

Verba font malts, Canujlni more bilinguis i Lib.. I. Sat. X. v.30. 

Non liitras mcdofcJ fyllabas pamutat aut praterit, CommwiU hominm error, 
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to be tfce'feat qf empire; yet it may be allowed, that its decline was haflened by the 
irruption of Goths. 

Should thefe remarks be founded on fa£t, the Romans mull have left traces of their 
language throughout the different provinces of their vail empire; and the feveral dia- 
lefts derived from the colloquial Latin, before they were refined and poliflied, mull 
have bonrn a refemblance to each other, in fume places more (hiking., in others more * 
faint and diftant. Although thefe dialefts were in feme mealuVc changed and modi- 
fied by the introduction of the Gothic or German idiom, which the conquerors gradu* 
ally eftablifhed throughout the Roman provinces, yet the fame infinity limit have been 
Hill obferved ; thofe changes altecled all the dialects, and conliilcd not lb much in vary- 
ing the expreflions, as in giving anew modification to the general .Vutax, by the intro- 
duction of the auxiliary verbs, by the indcclcnfion of the cafes, and uv the ncceflary ufe 
of prepofitions and articles. 

If therefore the Romans eftablifhed thcmfelves in the country of the Grifons fo effec- 
tually as to introduce their own language; and if that tongue, derived from thecolluquial 
Latin, and (till further modified by the adoption of the German fvntax, is, from the 
peculiar {filiation cjf the natives. and from not being configned to writing tillVithin thefe 
lait two hundred years, little changed from its primitive tlate ; we have realbn tbexped, 
that it (hould bear eviuenr marks of affinity to thole dialects which have originated from 
the colloquial Latin, and wer. equally modified by the German iyntax ; it follows alfo, 
that the refemblance will be great* *r in proportion as we can trace earlier and ruder fpeci- 
mens ; this analogy is confonant to experience.* . ^ 

The earlielt language, whicii undoubtedly draws its origin from the colloquial Latin, 
is the ancitnt Komanlh, called Lingua Romana , the mother of the French tongue. It 
was underftood in Italy, in the Morea, and at^Cofiflantinople, and was univci folly dif- 
iufed throughout the fouiliern parts of Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Planta has imqucfiionably proven that this tongue and* the Romanfli of the Grifons are 
the fame language. 

We cannot expedt, perhaps, the fame evident affinity between the Romanfli of the 
Grifons and any other language now cxilling ; but in comparing it with the Italian, and 
particularly feme provincial dialers of Italy, the Spanifh *, file Patois of Provence, 
Languedoc, Gafcony, and Lorrainq, we fliall eafiiy perceive, that they originated from, 
the fume flock, with the difference which time, a variety of pronunciation, and the mix- 
ture of other tongues, muft necelTarily occaiion in all languages. With reipefct to the 
Italian, it is remarkable that the Romanfli lefs relcmbks the pure Tulcan idiom than 
the provincial dialcfts ; a circumftance eafiiy accounted for. The r iufcan has 
been gradually purified and refined until it has undergone a confulerable change ; and. 
the provincial dialects being lefs committed to writing, have not been iuhjcit to fuch 
variation. 

To ihefe languages I may add that fpoken by the VaudoSs inhabiting the valleys of 
Piedmont, in the fixteenth century, of which Legcr has printed ipecimens, the originals 
whereof arc now extant in the public library at Cambridge ; alfo the Wallachun tongue, 
which is derived from the Latin, introduced by the colony of Romans efiabliihed by 
Trajan on the banks of the Danube. The prelcnt natives, defendants ot that colony, 
although furrounded by people fpeaking the Hungarian and Sclavonian, talk a language 
in which evident traces of the original Latin are (till preferved. It bears a general re- 

* In comparing it with the Spanifh, we mutt exclude thofe vvord$ which have'a ftrong guttural pronun- 
ciation, and arc evidently derived from the Arabic. 

femblanco, 
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femblance to the Italian ; # and A porta, who palled fome time in 11 unwary, # mfonru;d mo 
that, allowing for the variety of pronunciation, lit* comprehended the natives, and found 
in their expredions no inconfiderable decree 0} affinity to the Romanlh. • 

The Romanlh of the Grifons is divided into two principal dialects, that .of iho Grey 
' JLeague and th ctfatiJhi ot Engadina ; for it is needlels tu mention ieparately UieTlouunlh 
Jpoken in the valioys of Manlier and Surlet. 

* The two dialects perfectly agree in the grammatical arrangement, but differ widely 
in the pronunciation and orthography: of the two, the L*rJm y being Ids intermixed 
with foreign words, is the purell ; the Romnnfh ot the Grey League, from the 
number of German colonies blended with the natives, abounds more in German ex- 
prellions. 

The La J'ni is divided into the two idioms of Upper and Lower Engadina; the veu 
cabulary of both is the fame, with afmall variety of accent * and pronuniation, which 
arifes chklly from the different manner of articulating the vowels, The inhabitants of 
Lower Engadina fpeak with a broader accent, like the Dorians among the Greeks* 
while thofe q/' Upper Engadina, like the lonians, ufe a fofter pronunciation. I Luce is 
derived a variety in the orthography of the two idioms ; and books, although perfectly 
underftoo'd by both, are printed fomewhat different in the two di ft rids. 

Before the imroJuclion of the reformation among the Grifons, the Romanfli was 
cfleemed fo barbarous a jargon as to be thought incapable of being reduced to gramma- 
tical form f- It is no wonder that the monks, whofe intereft it was to keep the people 
in the grofleft ignorance, lhould haye favoured this opinion ; but it is a matter of allo- 
nifhment, that the moil learned among the native laics, and fuch intelligent foreigners 
as TiUiudiand Stumpf J, lhould have fupported a notion fo contradictory to common 
fenfe. For although it is an evident axiom, that all living tongues may be reduced to 
certain principles, and conflgned to writing, yet the barbarilm of the Romanfli was fo 
univerfally prevalent, that no attempt was made to write it before the fifteenth century. 
The perfon to whom the Grifons owe the firit production in thcr native tongue, was 
Johnde Travers; a man who, blending the characters of the foklier, politician, fcho- 
lar, and divine, performed the molt ciVential fer vices to his country ; |>y his valor in 
arms, by his ikill in negotiation, by cultivating and protecting letters, and by favouring 
and affifting the introduction of the reformed religion. 

This rcfpectable perfon, of a noble and opulent family of Zutz in Upper Engadina, 
was born in 1483 : before the eighth year of his age he was lint for his education to 
Munich, and from thence into Tranfylvania. Being there kizod with a delire of tra- 
velling, he remained abfent thirteen years, and returned to Zutz about the 28th year 

* To give an inflance of thh difference. 

The inhabitants of Lo*er Engadina pronounce the a open as wc do in w ar , while thofe of Upper Enga- 
gadina ufe * inRcad of the a ♦ 

Star S*.?r r 

Judfcar jujJiaer 

Armaint Arnucr.t 

Our Or 

. ChiautTa Chiofla, 

t Aporta, lib ii. p. 403. 

J Iihctka lingua tu*n p^r plexa ct impedita ut jerili r.cqucai ; unde omnet liter* ah antiquit ConftfU . La tine 
feripta funt t et quat hviie pa ant> Gumunice Jerili procut ant, bee Tkhudi Alp Rhsct. p 9.— And. as 1 hilip 
Galiciui exprtfles himfclf in his put ce to Camp 7 5 Flatter; Varcc chia'lg nous languah nut nun ais jUt 
Jcritt ne etr crrlt Iruk cti cUj p' njfa Jcruver tnjyn avaunt Inch b'lear arms tbia } lg faimper detig da ngyr cun bunur 
nummad huom Scr Joan Tr avert da ^uutz baa ell impriim Jcritt in La Jin la noafla gverra* 
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oMiis age. Highly diilinguifhed * for integrity, learning, and abilities, he acquired 
uni vcflal eftedm and was railed to every honour which his grateful country was capable 
of be flowing. Indeed, Inch was the refpt cl generally fhewn to his fuperior talents 
that no affair of moment was tranfafted by the Republic of the Grifons in which lie 
was not can (lilted. I us acquaintance with for* ign languages. Ins knpwledge of thu • 
world, and the politenefs of his add refs, rendered him the fitted indrument to negotiate 
with foreign powers ; and he always acquitted himfelf with honour, ’in a military line 
he greatly fignalifed himfelf as commander of the Grifon forces againft James of Mc^ 
dieis, for the rapidity of his movements, his perfonal valour, and cautious conduft ; 
and by laving fiegc to the fortrefs of Muflbn *, lie brought the campaign :o a fpcedy 

He was greatly in ft ru mental in forwarding the progrefs of the Reformation. Al- 
though inclined to favour the new do&rines, yet he was newer hunicJ away by a inif- 
guided zeal. Unwilling to renounce the religion in which he had been educated, with- 
out the flrongefl conviction of its luperdiiious tendency, he fludied the c ontroverfy be- 
tween the two fefts, and weighed the arguments on both iidi s with the utmolf delibera- 
tion ; but lie no (boner became a profelyte to the reformed opinions, than ho fhewod 
himfelf as zealous in promoting, as he* had previoufly been circumfpetl in adopting them. 
Nor did he only favour the re foniKiiion by his example and authority, but he even promul- 
gated its dotirinos As few natives of Kngadina were qualified, by their learning and 
theological knowledge, to preach in the Ladin, the progrefs of the reformation was 
confiderably retarded. For thefe reafons John de Travers, who had critically fludied 
and written in his own tongue, condescended to inftrudt the people. Having obtained 
the permiflion of the church, he afeended the pulpit J, and explained in the mod per- 
picuous manner the Chrillian dotirincs. His diftiiiguifhcd abilities, his exalted rank, 
his venerable age, nrd his amiable charailer, - drew lrt mi all quarters a numerous au- 
dience ; while his diiceurfes, delivered with a noble fimpiiriry of eloquence, made the 
deepell impreflion, and never failed to increafe the number ol profelytes. This refpec- 
table man finilhed his career, which had been lb uieful to his country, and fo honouiable 
to himfelf, in 1560, and in the 80th year of his agc\ llis writings \ \ the Ladin, 
which gave rife to this digrellion, were, a poem in ihyme, de/cribing the war of IVluf- 
lon ; many fermons ; and fcveral file red dramas in verfe. 

The example of committing the’Ladi 1 to writing was next followed by Philip Salutz 
called Gallicius, one of the earlied reformers among the Grifons; who, 1111534, 
tranflated the Lord’s praver, the ApoftJe’s creed, and the decalogue, into the dialect 
of Lower Engadina, and not long afterwards, feme chapters of Genelis from the He- 
brew, and the Athanafian Creed ; which were diflributcd in manufeript among the na- 
tives. Huldric Campbel wrote feveral facrcd dramas, in the reprelentatiun of which 
he himfelf aflided ; and alfo turned fome of the pfalms into verfe. 

* Jlle rjuidem a two j ^ 8 3 natus , bis Pa I Its 'TcVina Gulernator. Epifco palls AtLe Curator, plurimis ad exteros 
Princlpts legationabus chirus , in P atria veto omnibus honoris gratlibus nathis , et udilUne, de\ui it ale, d anilvt ate 
1 mus in R.itla fonlat i ut Rcipublita lumen, fdus, et dtcus merit o habeatur Eo virtutes quia trultam pji con - 
citiaver..tit f amain, tiula in Republica momtttli agebatur caufa , cujus vel arbiter non ejfd vcl c 01 fit turn non advoca - 
retur, &c. A port a, tom. 1 . p 22tj. 

f Situated near the Take of Como, not fur from Gravedona. 

J Stupuit tunc ordo tvangcUcus,fupuU tola Rj-tia cr.wewplans eximium inclitumquc Htroa , inter Ructice genth 
opt i mates, diu prlncipem habitum, fummis ctiam , putrid: honor'll us, debilovirtutilus p» emio it fgnitum, /mio nunc con - 
Jetlam ftggefuin publica facra <cde confcenfo, populum docere , et alia He clef a/ tic a muni**, quando res pqfcclat, ope- 
ram fuam cum ordinario Miniflro eovjungtndo, ct labor em par ticipando, fimmu audicnt'um applaufu undique ex iocis 
circa vicinis, intesris turmis ad ejus fermoncs audiendos confuentibus, obiit . Aporta, toiu. ii. p. 239 * 

But 
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But thefe compofitions, being only in ninnufcript, were too fcarcc for general ufo* 
and Tutfchet of Samada, more known by the name of Biveronius, was the fwfl whn 
ventured to .publish in his native tongue. That celebrated reformer, finding^ f rom 
experience, that the want of religious books in the colloquial language was a great ob- 
Hruftion ro tiv» progrefs of the reformation, printed at Pufchiavo, in 1500, a fmali 
work %.v\hich contained an alphabet, the Lord’s prayer the ApofUes’ creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and feveral o'ccafional prayers. This little publication, being well 
received, was followed by a work of the greatelt importance, a tranflation of the New 
Tellamen: f. % 

In 1 562, IluUric Campel printed a poetical tranflation of the Pfalms { of David, and 
other hymns, for the ufe of the reformed churches ; this publication afforded a flrikinir 
proof of the author’s genius, who was able to give lb much harmony of metre and va- 
riety of rhymes to the language in.fo rude a Hate. Bel ides the benefits which this 
pfalter produced in a religious light, it was alfo forviceabU: in a literary view ; as it con- 
tribulcd to diifufe a tafle for poetical competition among his countrymen, and convinced 
them thaMlivine truths might be inculcated in a pleafing diction. 

Aporta, in his excellent Hiftory of the Reformation among the Grifons, fays that t)ie 
language of Biveronius is (like infant dialects) rude and unpolifhed, both as to the mode 
of exprefiion and orthography, and is fcarcely underflood at prefent ; that Campel 
greatly refined it, and endeavoured as much as pofiiblc to reduce the words and ortho- 
graphy to a limilarity with the Latin, which was the mother tongue. Hence v c 
mayobknc, that the publications of Biveronius, afford the molt curious I penmen 
of the Ladin, as it cxiHed in its "’moll ancient Hate, when it was chiefly a colloquial 
language. 

The poifibility of writing and printing the Ladin was no fooner proved byfuch autho- 
rities, than the prJs te-nned with prddiiftions calculated to diffeminatc the reformed 
opinions. Thefe publications, however,, (not excepting even the performance of Cam- 
pel) as well all which appeared in the fifteenth and in the beginning of the fixteomh 
century, are now obiolete, and, without a glolfary, altnoil unintelligible to the native* 
themfelves, who have not m^de them thVir particular Hudv. 

Noverfion of the whole Bible was puhlilhed in the Ladin before the year 167 y ; it " 
was printed at Scuol in the dialect of Lower En^adina ; and rcpublilhed with various 
explanations and a new index, in 1743. Bolides (he tranflation of the New Teflament * 
by Biveronius, which is obfolcte, a new § verfion was printed 1640 in the dialed of 
Upper Engadina, and is in common ule. But the natives of this diflrict have no 
other verfion of the Q!d Teflament than that of Lower Engadina. 

As it would be uninterefling to fend vou a dry catalogue of the fevon! publications 
in the Ladin, I (hall therefore only remark* in general that except a hiilury j| of the 
Grifons compiled from various authors by Aporta, tjte books in this tongue (oh’ly treat 
oi religiouf. iubptt*. Some of our theological trails, particularly thole written by our 


* T pr-iTt'H a copy of «!'•< Aarff work reprinted at V. uric hut wifhout V <* tide p»^ c - ^ 

rrqnrO the learned Mw.’irnl w: with an accuiate catalogue <>t ail the hooks printed m the Knnun 

of Ivr^apn.a and of the Guy League, accompanied with many critical remark *, which 1 have imule uh 0 
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I once prt»pnf<ed to print tin*', catalogue, which gives the titles of 82 honks printed in the Ladin, »»' 2 
in die Rombi.ih <-f the Grey Lia gue j bnt rc)ii.<juifticd it bteaufe it wufcM have 1 welled th's work too muc i, 
and would b<* mumcrdling to the generality of rtadcrsj I /hall thciefove ottly inter!, in the Appci* ,x * | ' 
tides of the Libit*, and of the books printed »r. die Sixteenth ctntuiy, together with arcca; ulaiy o 
language ’ _ T 

| No i. t Nov <5 No 6. 8 No?. 

* * * - divine:. 
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divines- of the laft century, are tranflatcd into their language; of thefe I obferved, 
among the lift of .books in my pofleflion, Bayley’s Practice of Piety, ; V na Baxter on 
Vows. 

1 he Roman fh of the Grey League remains to be confidorcd. The e?rh»fl pub- 
lication *in this dialuft is a catechifm, tranflatcd from the German by Daniel Bo* 
nifacc, pallor of hurltenan, and printed in i6ct. It was loon followed by a metric \l 
verfion of feverai pfahns, accompanied with other hymns, publifhed at Coirc in 

l6fl. y 

1 he author of this ufcfu! pfalrer was Stephen Gabriel, a native of V ettan, in 
Lower Lngadina, and pallor of Hants; lie was a man of confidcrablc learning, and 
his zeal for the reformed religion expo fed him to the fury of the Catholics, who, 
in 1620, plundered his houfe, burnt his library, and hung him in effigy. Gabriel 
having efcaped to Zuric, drew up, during his retirement, an account of the centre- 
verfy, between ti c Proteftants and Roman Catholics, which in thoh turbulent times* 
nearly excited a civil war among the Griffins. This polemic treat ife, written in the 
Romanfh, was printed at Zuric in 1625, and anfwered in 1630 by a Roman Catholic 
priell in the fame tongue ; a work which is probably tlu* firfl. production printed by the 
Catholics in the Romanfh. Upon the collation of the civil commotions Gabriel returned 
to Hants, where he paffid the remainder of his days in tranquillity. 

Stephen was Aicceeded in his preferment and literary purfuits by his fon Lucius Ga- 
briel, who, in 1648, gave a verfion of the New Telhunent, a work much wanted; 
as the inhabitants of the Grey League were'ijioltly ignorant of z\ny but their own lan- 
guage, and could with difficulty comprehend the* tranflation in the dialect of Engadina. 
It is remarkable, that this verfion, which was printed only forty-eight years alter the 
Romanfh of the Grey League became a written language, fhould ftill continue in ule ; 
a proof cither that the language has not received the laqie degree of refinement as the 
Ladin, or that the firll perlons who wrote in this idiom took great pains to let tie the or- 
thography, and arrange the grammatical conftruction. 

The lilt of books publifhed in this dialed are for the moft part, far inferior, both as 
to number and merit, to thofe written in the Ladin; for, excepting the two Gabriels, 
the Grey League lias furnifhed few men who have diltinguifhed thcmfelves by fu peri or 
learning. 

A complete tranflation of the BiMe was not given before the year 1718; it was 
publifhed at Coirc, at the cxpence of the Clergy of the Grey League, and dedicated by 
the printer to George the Firft, xvjiv font in return a pruent of fifty guineas. 'This 
fum being delivered to the printer, ami claimed by him as his own property, occallom-d 
a law- iii it between him and the editors : the latter, howeter, although in equity they had 
the ffile right, were never able to obtain any part of the donation. 
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C9JU*3 TRAVELS IN SWITZERLAND, 


T.ETTF.R. XCI.— -from david pennant p.sq. to the author. 

On thj Laban B aiJJijgu of Switzerland. — Journey from the To// "f 4 be St. Gothard ij 

Aii'.n.r-T/jc I eyantinc Vn/Uy. — Be/Iiuznie. — Locarno. — Town and Lake of Lugano. 

— Lag'- May; fore . — Boromcan {/lands. t 

SIR, 

I. 1 1TI.F is wanting to complete your deleription cf Switzerland and its dependencies j 
hat eh. i fm I now endeavour to fill up. Youth and inexperience mult ferve asexcufes 
'or errors and omiflions. Happy if this hafly lketch may excite the curiofity of’ your- 
"elf, or anv other traveller equally intelligent, vvitofe obferv.itions may amufe and in, 
Inicf mani'.ind. The mute which l h re attempt to deferibe, is conneded with your 
work; a route which would a To id falisfavliuu to the curious of all nations who take 
you as their guide. 

The highod parts of the principal Alpine paffes are chiefly occupied by a fmall plain 
or bafoti ; as the St. Bernard, the Gemmi, the Splugen, and the St. Gothard. From 
the fummit of the St. Gothard I commenced my route on the 2d of Auguii, 1786, I 
followed the cou.Te of the lViino, which you mention in your letters; it p.dfes by the 
Capuchin convent, and is loon after joined by two other rills from the neighbourinp- 
mountains. Near this fpot the Levantine valley begins, and Switzerlan 1 , properly lo 
called, may be faid to ’terminate. Th^defcem on the fide of Italy is much deeper, the 
views more lavage and picturcfque, than in the a ll;e in from Urierou, and the road is 
conducted with equal jkili. The majellk icenery is heightened by the Tefino tumbling 
in an almoft uninterrupted cataract ; fometimes pent up in a narrow' channel, or piercing 
its way through the retiiains of 'aval inches Bill unmelteJ, though fully vxpofed to the 
rays of a meridian fun. Thefe enormous mafles obdruci the road; and workmen are 
continually employed in promoting their difl’olution ; as the aggregate of ur, melted 
fnows, fora tewfummer% would bar all communication between Switzerland and Italy ; 
with fuch difficulty are the few paifi.s kept open [ 

After defending rapidly for three miles through thh> (eerie of diflolutinn, bounded 
'on all fides by precipices, or impending rocks, the river foaming over blocks of gra- 
nite, the ruins of the lurroundiug mountains; we eroded the Ponte YtV’We, 01 trem. 
biing bridge; where the view enlarged, and exien^td over a verdant vullty fprinkled 
with numerous noufes. 

Airolo, the firfl fmall burgh, (lands at the bottom of the (loop defeentj to the right 
Is the- paflage over mount Grias to Monitor in the Upper Vallais, practicable only from 
the middle of- July to October, when three hundred horfes tranlport weekly the cheek: 
from the various parts of Switzerland. 

At Dacio we found comfortable accommodations ; that village cep ills only of a few 
houfes feated at the entrance of a pals, capable of being defended with eafe againff the 
whole force of Italy. A wall and gate is added to its natural ftrength ; but their prin . 
cipai ufe ir. to prevent contraband trade, and to exact a fmall toll for the merchandilo 
which pafle* tkat way. For half a league is a fucceflion of ftrtking and romantic 
feenery ; the perpendicular rocks fcarcely affording room for the deep road, and tranl. 
parent waters of the Tefino, which, thundering over the vaft fragments, rifus in a whim 
foam, and fubtle mill, vifible only from refracting the rays of the fun. We eroded tho 
torrent, in that diort fpace, over three bridges thrown from rock to rock, whofe fpw 

and 
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and l^oltlnefs of execution might vie with the boafted, because better known, Devil’s 
Bridge. % » 

iutido is the refidencc of the bailif, nominated by the canton of IJri. *TIe remains in. 
office four years, and his power is almoft unlimited. I bifortunatc infurrc&ions it\ 17* 2, 
and in 1 755, luvw beln attended with the lofc of the few remaining privileges to a pen-' 
pie who lliugglcd for liberty again ft denioeraiic oppretTion *. 1 

Giornico, called by the Germans Irnis, is famous for the viclory which 600 Svviis 
gained, in 1478, over the troops of the Duke of Milan, amounting to 15,000 nien< 
a victory which infured to the Swifs an honourable and advantageous peace. In this 
neighbourhood we fit ft perceived the eifccls of a fouthern fun, and a leffer el vation 
above the fua, by the frequent appearance of vineyards, and the walnut and clu-fimt- 
trecs of a very large fize ; the girth of ieveral among the latter was nut lets than tanty 
feet. At Polegio, this bailliage ends. 

The Levantine Valley, or Valle Jsvaitina^ is fuppofed to retain, by i’s nv.e.e, traces • 
of the Lcponlii , the ancient inhabitants of the furrounding regions. It* » lrnl ^ 
the fummit of the paffage on the St. Gothard, is about eight leagues ; the bic.ubii v <-r\ 
inconfiderable. The lower part is extremely populous, rich in nmhiragc, and pr a 
much hemp and flax. In the neighbourhood of fuch lofty mountains, its climate nm»t 
be variable, and liable to frequent rains. To prevent thd'e rains from damaging \.Ww 
crops, the inhabitants fulpend and dry the corn and grMs on bars lupportc-d by two 
high poles about fifteen feet alunder. The houfisarc entirely of wood, and nave ex- 
ternally the appearance of Swifs cottages ; but. a ncgUa of clcanlineis proves the vici- 
nity and greater fimilarity to the Italians. 1 ne iclino is heie joiLed )y t ic .iron. 5 
torrent which takes its rile in mount Uccello, or the Vogelibeyg, itc.u op u !-> 5 n ’ 1 
bridgeover it is the boundaryof the twobailliages’ol the valleys Lcyrfntincand 1 ole e, , ar 
leads into that of Riviera. The valley now becomes perfcflly fiat, and of com i fe hthjecb 
to violent inundations ; the tew villages are Icattcrfd on the of *J L J! 'r"‘ 

tains ; below all is defolare. Otlogna, the rcfidence of the haul, cunhfls only of a v 
houfes The country foon improved; the ground role gently trom the bed o the 
river when \vc came in fight of the beautiful town of Bellinzone, inuated m a dehgh - 
f il Dlahi encircled with ancient walls and battlements in good npatr; to the right n,e 

Til* of „ .«*« oflk. , to .1,0 Mt, 'Z 'VIZ: • 

are the cattles of the bailifs oi the throe regent cantons, bn, bchvvuu, and l ida 

^Abottt tfv bCL-’iininc of .hefificcAcumry, the S-.vits, « pence „i;V the W of 

Aullm fern it to I, .vo been Him., fated with .ho r.mbmon of extol,, Imr .then *m>. 
Auuria, teem m w ye. yi i". , , , , i. n ., v ( xcenMur me canton oi 

nions towards the ioutn. In U »°> l -^ w “ ‘ , , ' o? htmioVoictlia, and the 

Bern, palled their natural burners, plundered U ^ ^ hu , b!l> cot . 

adjacent country, and returne t laden with p V ; descend into the plains 

tages. Elated by fuccels, the ctdumg Cummer vtLis : tfer Jin re- 

of 
tir 


7onp fVom US owners me cui.m^ — * . 

ertod himfclf to prevent from g'hng into t ro»r n, covt . r ],| s ‘ dominions. 1 

» body of r *.* raved a., a... 


. The Levantine V.IKy am » the cantor and de r aon,.n, of 
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woiiied. Od the dnl it and death ol ( limbs ai the I »an i> • oi Nancy, they again i> . 
ioiv-cd to make an ait. mo: e.i IVIKn^one ; but :*s the lenfon was too far advanced to 
unJ.ruke the ilege, a h..J y of 6 v o Suite refolved to winter at Giornico. The duke 
coikcted an anny ot > 5,000 men, am! attacked them in their entrenchments, but was 
rcpulfed with the !<te oi i m of his belt troops. The mountaineers were enriched 
with tin* fpdls ; but no regular attack was made on the object of their invafion. 

from this period tin? wars in which the Swite engaged no ways concerned them- 
felves ; they ihcrfic *tl their blood in foreign quarrels, and the contending parties made 
life of their fuporior valour to attempt or eltabhlh onquefts in Italy. In i jjoo the 
three cantons obtained what they hail fo long contended for : the inhabitants of Beilin- 
zone, vexed by the fr qu.nt changes in ttye Miianefe, voluntarily furrendered to them. 
The French, when they had conquered the duchy, in vain reclaimed it ; the Swifs re- 
tained polulikm ; an/* the feven Italian bailliages were formally ceded to them by Maxi- 
milian Sforzn, in gratitude for their having reinllatod him in the ducal feat. Courted 
or feared by all partic*. , tliuf * valuable territories were confirmed to them by the French, 
and linally by the Houle of Aullria. 

The baiiif remains in oince two years; he is nominated reciprocally by the three 
cantons, and is generally r moved hom Riviera the poorell, to Bellinzone* the moll 
lucrative of the three governments. An appeal lies from his diciiion to the fyndicate, 
and from that court to the three cantons : in ecclefiaflical allurs, the inhabitants are 
cognizable to the bifhop of Como, excepting three parifnes. Moll of the natives un- 
derhand Italian, but the language is a corrupt Germaji. 

The interior of Bellinzone by no means convfpouds with its external beauty and fix- 
ation ; the (treets are narrow, and the Louies ill built. We continued our journey 
fouth on the banks of the Tefmo, which we cndu\J*in a bad lurry : that river is here in- 
creas'd to a conlideraUe i;zc, by the numerous additions ir has received in its courfe, 
particularly from the Mute, a torrent which takes its rift in the St. Bcrnardin, arid flow- 
ing down the Val Mafox, forms a junction above Bellinzone. 'The valley is level, and 
laid wail*; by numerous torrents; the ro/d runs along the tides of the hills through 
continued vineyards. We proceeded at the foot of the weflein chain of hills; a finu- 
lar ri ‘ge bounds the view to the eaft, both clothed to their fumtnits with woods of chcl- 
nut and walnut trees, half concealing frequent f pi res and numerous hamlets. Before us 
the vL w ex (ended to a part of the Miianefe, over the lake of Locarno, or Lago Mag- 
giore. HaVir:^ reached its north weftern extremity, we coalted its banks for two or 
three miles ; and arrived at the town from which it derives its name. 

* Thrfe three buikizges are In the m w divifion ccmfulidatcd into the canXon or department of Bei- 
lin zone. 


Locarno 
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Lotfarno contains abou* 1500 mbabitanis. Part of the toVn is built iy piiy/us in 
forrn^f a crcfeent with two wings ; in front h a low u- c trees, an 1 the public walk: 
the ok! pait of the town is dirty. am! the ilm;is narrow. Sr contains tikv v-nvnin, 
.and afma 4 l lTancifc.m|monj(l *ry, perched on a rock owrinugbr; the \ dk >, and 
mauding a fujx-rb \k\v of the 1 \ke a :d its rr. •niikvui b- randan- n Vic- v. umpY, l u 
the church of the Capuchins, delbrvr ^ to !>•.■ :\i .idoncJ tor i:r. ixautibfl execution j it is 
ol fir iw-uork, and almoH rivals vel; ; a,.d -..Id tVin.,< . 

Of the four tranfalpme bob ha ev: v. !nc»i b.'long to tin* i\ 1 *■ r^ntons^ Lu ,T atr> hohls^ 
the principal rank, Locarno ' tile \\ umd. The govern »«. . - - m:ff;rv as he is c.dVJ, 
is font in iiicccflion by all thec;m f on> except Appei /.el ; herein: . in oili.,. • tvn vais 
in criminal affairs his derifion is abiblule ; in civil, an npjval lie* to tin* annua! fymii* 
cate from the regent cantons, aiul from thence to the Iklvitic ho-’v affembied at the 
diet. f Phe emoluments of this pofl arc not great ; bur the prolix ir ioj innately depend 
too much on the virtue of the man, as they arife principally from lines ex:,' leal for cri- 
minal oflence.s. The people enjoy fome privileges, and hold an annual afihmblyin the 
monih of January, ill which they elett twenty councilors ; twelve out of the town, 
three from Alcona, the remainder from the country at large. Thefe councilors luve 
the charge of watching over the intereffs of the republic, as far as does not interfere 
with the fuperior powers, of fettling the public ex pences, and of rai/ing the fupplies 
paid to the governor. Thefe bailliages do not produce corn fuflicient for their domeffic 
confumption ; that grain is furnifhed by treaty from the duchy of Milan, and is weekly 
imported from Livino, a village on the oppofitc ihore. The chieflfood of tlie peafants 
Is a cake made with maize and milj^t j the inhabitants on the bank! of the lake are well 
fupplied with fifh. . j 

The fiflieries give employment to a great number of fumJs, although they are in fome 
degree iiibjeil to monopolies. In the months of JVUiy and June, from 200 10 250 lb. 
weight are taken in a day : trout of 40 lb. and perch of 9 lb. are found in the lake. 

In 1555, the doftrines of the reformation had made confiderable progrefs in thefe 
parts : but the Catholic cantons, at the general diet, obtained an edict, that thole who 
refu fed to return to the ancient faith fh ould quit the town and province. Numbers, 
thus driven from their native country, were received with open arms by the canton of 
/.uric, which was benefited by their in luftry, and owes to them the introduction of the 
filk manufaftures. 

Locarno was once fituafed on ik^yJako, and had a port capable of receiving large 
barks : at prefent it Hands at the c' uancc of a quarter of a mile : a circumflance owing 
to the accumulation ol fund brought clown by C.e torrent Maggia. 

The little voyage from hi nee to Magadmo is del»ghtJid : we rroffd tlie upper part 
of the lake in an hour ; the banks of this noble piece of water rite bold!* , and ;ov well 
wooded ; Locarno forms a fine object, to the* foutli is the opening into the Val Maggia, 
terminated by mountains covered with eternal fnow. The fpot wheie \\c landed con- 
fifts only of a few fcattem! honks, lor the purpoleof receiving the mcrchamlile, which 
is put on fliore and lent on liorlcs to Bellinzonc. Old Magadino is m ore inland, and 
owed its origin to the viemitv of the lake, the retiring of which has entiled its ruin. 
From thence the road winds up the deep fidts ol the mountain Cenero, tkrough woods 
of walnut and chelnut trees, interfperfed with oak and holly ; on the fummit of the paf- 
lagc is a fmall oval plain, the boundary of the bailliages ol Locarno and Lugano. Our 

# Thefe two bailliages of Lugano and Locarno, together with thefe of Lai Maggio, MendriciOj jnd 
Balcnia, arc formed into the canton or department of Lugano. 

1 5 defeeflt 
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defccnt lav between the bills, through luxuriant and verdant yallies, peopjed with nu. 
merous villages, and lich in every production. The vines, laden with fruit, are con. 
duded in dopant felhx-ns from tree to tree; a cuiiftant variety of feenery, Ibf tuned bv 
the glow of a letting Inn, and next (ilvcred by the moon glimmerhg on the diijant lake 
N heightened the Aarnrs our journey through this Elyfian country. * 

The firuation of Lugano is d* lightful ; it is built round the curve of a bay, and barked 
by a fine luccdlion of hills, rlfing in gentle Lulls to a confide rable height ; in front a 
bold mountain clothed with forell projects into the lake, of which a noble branch extends 
m its right and left. To that fpot boats of every fize are continually palling and n palf- 
ing, its bafe being perforated with unitint , or caverns, to which the inhabitants lend 
their meat, and all (bits of provilion, where it is kept untainted lor feven or eight davs 
and the wine preferved with a delicious coolnefi. Enjoying the avUpntages of a ioutL- 
ern climate, it lias lew of it; inconveniences: the neats are inodcnitlrv-^y the furrouud- 
ing hills and the cool breezes from the lake. It is no lels flickered from the Alpine 
blads, which, chilled by the neighbouring fnows, would otherwife delecnd with vio. 
lence, and deflroy the temperature t f this equal climate. Olive, almonds, and all the 
fouthern fruits, ripen here to pet ted ion. 

Lugano # is the emporium of the greater part of the merchandifj which pafles from 
Italy over the St. Gothurd. or the Bern^rdin. At the end of autumn, the Swils mourn 
taitteers bring down numerous herds of cattle for fide, and return with lrfs bulky com. 
modifies. d he town contains about 8009 inhabitants ; molt of the houfes are built of 
tuf-ftone ; the refidtince of the cap ; t^no^ or governor, is a Imv building ; on the walls 
are the arms of thcjtwelve Thgcnt cantons. On an eminence above the town IhuicL 
the principal churc/i, remarkable onlv for the beautiful carving in (tone round the 
doors, and tvfe uindt -y, and foV the delicious profpect from its terrace. In the cloifiiTr. 
of the Reeolkts is a capital picture, attributed to Luvin j : their church is harullbmc, 
and the tkrecn is ornamented wifh the painting of the Eaflion, by the fame mafu/. 
r lhe rah.ee of the marquis de Riva contains a few good pictures. 

We then embarked upon the lake of Lugano *, which is about twenty-five miles in 
lenpib, and from two to four in breadth : its form is irregular, and bonding into con- 
tinued finucfitics. The town is a fine object, backed .by the amphitheatre of hills; the 
tank^ on each fide are bordered with a fucctllion of gardens and \ i lias. After vifuine 
the noble branch pointing northward, we crofted to the Gamine, and continued our 
\*f:\age under the precipitous rocks, whnfe bales are loll in the depths of the lake. Wl 
landed at Porto, a fmall \illage in the duchy oNMilan, fituated at its fouthern ex- 
tremity. 

Fr.-n this point an arm of the lake bends northward, and difeharges itfelf into tlm 
Lago ?>!aggiotv, by means of the river Trila. It is fearcely pullible to imagine a more 
perfect or greater variety of beauties than this noble piece of water affords; the vaft 
overhanging woods, the bold precipices, the tranfparency of the water, unite to form 
a Icenery in th. higheil degree luxuriant. 

from Porto the traveller may ohferve, with fatisfitcHon mingled with compafiion, 
the finug contrail of a free and arbitrary government : the borders of the lake fubjed 
to S v» u rfend lludded with a iuccefiion or villages, houfes, and gardens; this part of 
the lMdaueie Jefolate, and aimoft unpeopled. 

* The lake of Lugano is about 190 feet perpendicular higher than the lake of Como , and Lago M*«g- 
giore. The two laft inert ioi^ed lakes are of ijic fame level, and about 2^0 feet higher than the city of 
fclikn, V<.n Gloria Ji Milan , p. 5. Abb^Fttfi Dei Cun alt Navig, ill Lombardia, 4to, p. 465. 
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On.Jeaving that villagj, the hills begin to diminifh, and in the courfe three mil.-s 
are totally loft in the rich plain of Lombardy, Varefe is entirely cotnpofeaof the feats 
of the % Milancfe nobility. The principal patazzo is the refidence of the duchess dowager 
of Modcn^ ; the gard<tis are laid out in the old taffe ; the artificial mount commands a 
fine view over a rich plain, a {mall lake, and bounded by the long ch.^n of Alps. In 
the magnificent faloon are fome tolerable portraits of the families of lVkulrru and Aul- 
tiia. The emperor, as duke of Milan, has exerted him?’ 11 in tin- lupprrfiinn of con- 
vents; a Vrancifcan monaflety has fallen a facrifice to phure of reloimation. 4 

'The road from hence to L.aveno, a fmail burgh on tin. i .pi • ' M'*gg»o*'*, is varied, and 
the country veiy rich ; to the right, on an eminence, is «Sa ' Sacramento; to the letr 
vve paifed near fome Idler lakes. From Laveno we \v-*re ro ' ed acrois th_* d lightful 
paffage to lfola Leila, one of the famous enchanted illatuls fu *v\riieu] ( iHy defenbed, 
and with fuch ple^fure, by Bifliop Burnet and Keyficr, who com.v.* s it to <■; *>yraiv\J 
of fivcet writs , ornamented with gr'cti fftonm and fkvjrrs 9t Bur as doe taile of man kind 
alters with the fucecdlion of years, 1 conildered it only as a monument ol expence an 1 
fe.ily ; terrace riles above terrace in regular gradations, bordered with flow.w-pots, or 
gigantic flat lies of horfes, gods and gopddlVs ; the whole is railed upon arches, and 
fhv foil has been brought from the fhore to cover them. The palace is tn.u nificent, 
:md contains a proluiion oi marbles and paintings; the lower part of the home over- 
hangs the lake on one fide, where feveral apartments are iurnifhed in the H \ 1 -? of 
grottos; the tloois, pillars, and walls, are inlaid with various-coloured fioncs, nur- 
bits, and (hulls ; the view and the coolnefs united ,makc this part !a delicious funnner 
v treat. 

If any thing juftly gives this ifland the appellation of enchanted; it is the profpccl 
from the terrace : the gradual diminution of the mounts. ns from the regions of eter- 
nal inow tv> the rich plain, the fmuofity of the lake, its varied banks, tlu? bay of Mar- 
go/v.u bounded by vail hills, the neighbouring burgh of I’alanza, and more diftant 
view of l.aveno, the numerous villages, ilie lfola Mad re, on which is a palace of the 
Bnrrotncxm family, and another ifland fprinkled with lifhermenks huts form ailelightful 
ajilmblage, Thele iflands, and the whole weftern coalt oi the Idke to the bailliago oi 
Locarno, was ceded to the king of.Sardinia, by the late emprels queen, at the tieaty ol 
Worms, in ronliJoratlon of the aljiflnnce which Ihe received from that mon u*ch. 

We ;v» entered our boat, troubled by the importunities ol the beggars, whole mifer- 
; 1 ■ I - ' i'ms uijoi.iing to tiic palace di (grace the illand. Belgeritta is a neat village, con- 
mining I.mii*: e> cedent houles, and a luiudfoine church, f rom thence we contjuu- d 
u* it* i ova.; - down tfo* lake. The tt.nl of country to our right, from near Palcrr/a to 
p-n miles kmtii oi Aiona, pays a Inrdi .•ontribution to the Borromtwn family lor n-igno 
ii d right-’. 'Thai Lundy receives a toll f om the morthandife which g.dles, ;p. ..nt . the 
privilege of tithing, and appoints eleven judges in the refpocrive \i!l.ig'S ; !>ut «m up- 
pt al lies J.om then dccifiou to a fuperior, nominated by the king of Sardinia, and re- 
liim at Falanza, and again to Turin. The riches of this opulent houfe a tv ow in* 
i .ceding hom the product of the gold mine,*;, which lie amongll the » v o({ in xeefiu.ic 
j ri . oi the mountains, diirtv miles Irotn Margozzo, Above Arona is a fiminm-y for 
}mI!v founded by San Carlo Borromeo ; near it his cololTal llatne, jixty fc;t in 

{’,• !•’!>•, L p! iced on a pWell.il ol juft proportions ; he is reprcfcined in hi.s cavainalL 
habit, ik. right ham! extended, a buok under the left arm, 'The ftatuc is of bronze, 
v, i*: L-dj \t Milan t and brought in fepar^e nieces. San Carlo, nephew to Popj Pus 
thoVuurr!-, was born in at- L: i> fpotj he pallid with early credit through his iludk^ 
and the mgnihew of die church -> was nude a cardinal, and luchbiiliop ol Milan- IK; 
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charity and pious cxertkyis, during the plague which ravaged his diocefe, the’fubjeft 0 f 
fo many fine piftures at Milan, infure him more general renown than higf canonization 
in 1610. * # 4 

Arena is a (mail town, with a neat port ; above it rifes a ruinejj caftle, which, in the 
earlier part of :he Milanefe iiiftory, was a place of the utmoll importance : * at the p L ». 
riod when the groat contorts arofe between the families of Vifconti an 1 forriani, this 
caftle was the perpetual object of capture ami reprifal. Otho Vifconti, the archbilhop, 
who at length gained the aftvndaney, was twice repulled and driven from hence. Two 
promontories project into the lake at this fpot ; the eaftern is crowned with thecaMe of 
Anghiera, and eives name u> this valuable province, which in 1397, to gratify Gale- 
a/zo, the kcond duke ot Lilian, was eroded into a county by the emperor Wencefl.ius, 
and 'has fmee been transferred to the King of Sardinia. On doubling the promontory 
of Arena, the Like a ,ain enlarges, and forms a bay ; the banks are very low. Soon 
after entering tin 1 Teiino wo landed at the dirty village of Seflo ; hired another boat, 
and were hurried with great rapidity down that river, between high banks of gravel, to 
the commencement of the G’n/v./e, the great canal which forms the junction be- 

tween the i\> and the Adda, calculated not lels for conveying merchaudife and wood to 
Milan, tHan for benefiting the m ighbouring country with partial inundations, and for 
the purp' !e ot laving the nee fields under water. Its breadth at firtl is great, but nar- 
rows as we advance, and the Uream becomes aim ft a dead water *. 

If bad weather and other cire urn fiances had t prevent* me from extending my 
tour, I purpofed veiling the bay of Margozzo, )on.o d'OfcidLi, Yarallo, and the gold 
mines in it^ ncighbc\irh*od ; an excurlioii, whi " , from t!. * reports l have heard, could 
not fail of affording the higheit fatulaciiun to t.- ' mtturaliil, and the lover of nature in 
her great features. ^ # 

* According to tli e Able Frifi, the^engih of tb’ Xnvi^lm is 8 6»OC‘ b r acci<:» or 14 If ili.in miles (ft-. 
to a ; its hn?.ulth at the entrance 7 y a hie. !i a bi illy dirninilh'-s to o; n»nl the p r r p n « ! s e » 1 1 ar 

height rbc fib or water i> 5S ; at r.rit 5 hraecu pet mile £i.‘r*ually tbx! rafm^ tor the first twelve nnlcs 
until it 1 • > mure than one Li iccio i.i a 11 ■ I*'* ; tlun • iicr'htMn^ fo: the live c\t nuks t.> a little .110,1 than 

lr»e b r in a mi e. - i>ce Cii'iM J\\iv ^ </: t*. 1. A Milam. 1e l i M eeio is to an I 1 nijh'h *01 t rear!/ 
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